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INTRODUCTORY     NOTICE 

TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION. 


The  established  character  of  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation  as 
a  standard  work,  and  most  valuable  historical  authority,  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  apologise  for  its  re-publication,  or  to  enter  into  a  defence 
of  the  author  against  those  attacks  which  his  well-known  political 
opinions  drew  upon  him  from  the  wits  of  the  time.  The  gibes  and 
sarcasms  of  Swift  and  Parnell  *,  which  after  all  were  directed  not  against 
the  work  itself,  but  to  those  introductory  portions  which  referred  to  the 
topics  of  the  day,  are  now  little  more  than  literary  curiosities  ;  while  the 
merits  and  fidelity  of  the  historical  portion  have  received  ample  con- 
firmation in  the  continued  approbation  of  successive  generations. 

It  therefore  only  here  remains  for  the  editor  to  point  out  the  means 
which  have  been  taken  to  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  original  volumes  were 
published,  and  to  make  a  few  remarks  calculated  to  assist  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  unacquainted  with  the  work,  in  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  perusing  it. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  was  first  published  in  three  folio 
volumes;  the  first  appearing  in  the  year  16/9,  the  second  in  the  year 
1681.  These  two  volumes  complete  the  History  ;  the  third  volume,  which 
was  not  published  until  1714,  being  merely  supplementary  to  the  former 
volumes,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  additional  facts  relating  to  the  transac- 
tions already  noticed,  and  of  corrections  of  inadvertent  errors.  Thus,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  third  volume  (or  Part,  as 
it  is  otherwise  designated)  in  connexion  with  its  predecessors,  and  not 
as  a  continuation  of  the  history  contained  in  them. 

In  a  work  of  such  magnitude  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  errors,  and  it 

*  We  allude  to  Swift's  witty  "  Preface  to  the   B p   of  S 's   Introduction  to  the  third 

volume  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation,"  and  Pamell's  lines  on  the  bishop's  narrowly  escaping 
being  burnt  in  his  closet. 
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is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  the  bishop  guilty  of  several  inaccuracies ; 
he  is  however  deserving  of  great  praise  for  the  candour  with  which  he 
acknowledged  and  corrected  his  mistakes  when  they  were  pointed  out. 
The  means  he  adopted  for  this  purpose  were,  however,  of  a  nature  to 
cause  much  embarrassment  to  the  reader,  and  it  has  been  a  main  object 
with  the  editor  to  supply  these  defects.  At  the  end  of  the  first  Part  the 
bishop  supplied  several  corrections  in  the  form  of  "  Addenda ;"  and  as 
these  could  not  with  propriety  be  introduced  into  the  text,  care  has  been 
taken  to  make  them  accessible  at  the  proper  moment  by  references  at  the 
passages  to  which  they  relate.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  a  long 
list  of  corrections  of  errors  in  the  former  part,  sent  to  the  bishop  by 
Mr.  Fulman,  rector  of  Hamton  Meysey,  in  Gloucestershire,  was  printed  ; 
and  in  the  appendix  to  the  third  volume  similar  corrections  furnished  by 
Mr.  Granger,  Mr.  Strype,  and  an  anonymous  contributor  (Mr.  Baker, 
author  of  the  Reflections  on  Learning),  were  inserted, — an  arrangement 
which  rendered  them  almost  useless  to  the  reader.  All  these  corrections, 
together  with  some  drawn  from  other  sources,  and  such  as  were  made 
by  the  author  himself  in  subsequent  parts  of  his  work  on  what  he  had 
written  before,  have  been  either  silently  introduced  into  the  text,  or 
given  in  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  are  thus  rendered  immediately 
available. 

The  want  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  especially  of  a  reference  to  the 
author's  numerous  and  important  corrections  of  himself, — a  want  which 
has  led  even  our  best  historians  into  error  *, — is  so  obvious,  that  it  is 
surprising  to  find  that  it  was  not  until  1820,  when  the  corrections 
furnished  by  Mr.  Granger  alone  were  incorporated  in  an  edition  of  the 
work  published  in  that  year,  that  anything  of  the  kind  was  attempted. 
In  1839,  Dr.  Nares  set  the  example  of  incorporating  the  whole  of  the 
corrections,  omitting  however,  for  what  reason  we  know  not,  the  name 
of  the  commentator  when  he  introduced  his  corrections  as  notes.  In  the 
present  edition  we  have  taken  care  to  give  our  authority  in  every  case 
where  we  have  offered  corrections,  save  in  such  cases  as  were  so  indis- 
putable as  to  prevent  all  hesitation  in  transferring  them  at  once  and 
without  comment  to  the  text.  We  may  then  claim  for  the  present 
edition  the  merit  of  being  (if  we  except  that  by  Dr.  Nares)  the  only 
complete,  and  we  may  add,  useable  edition  of  Burnet's  History  of  the 
Reformation. 

*  F(ir  a  remarkable  instance  see  note  page  55. 


TO    THE    KING. 


SIR, 
The  fii"st  step  that  was  made  in  the  reformation  of  this  church  was  the  restoring  to  your  royal 
ancestors  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  an  entire  dominion  over  all  their  subjects,  of  which  they  had 
been  disseised  by  the  craft  and  violence  of  an  unjust  pretender ;  to  whom  the  clergy,  though  your 
Majesty's  progenitors  had  enriched  them  by  a  bounty  no  less  profuse  than  iU  managed,  did  not  only 
adhere,  but  drew  with  them  the  laity,  over  whose  consciences  they  had  gamed  so  absolute  an  autho- 
rity that  our  kings  were  to  expect  no  obedience  from  their  people  but  what  tlie  popes  were  pleased 
to  allow. 

It  is  true,  the  nobler  part  of  the  nation  did  frequently  in  parliament  assert  the  regal  prerogatives 
against  those  papal  invasions ;  yet  these  were  but  faint  endeavours,  for  an  Ul-executed  law  is  but  an 
unequal  match  to  a  principle  strongly  infused  into  the  consciences  of  the  people. 

But  how  different  was  this  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  !  They  forbade  men  to 
use  all  those  arts  by  which  the  papacy  grew  up  and  yet  subsists  :  they  exhorted  them  to  obey 
magistrates,  when  they  knew  it  would  cost  them  their  lives  :  they  were  for  setting  up  a  kingdom 
not  of  this  world,  nor  to  be  attained  but  by  a  holy  and  peaceable  religion.  If  this  might  everywhere 
take  place,  princes  would  find  government  both  easy  and  secure  ;  it  would  raise  in  their  subjects  the 
truest  courage,  and  unite  them  with  the  firmest  charity ;  it  would  draw  from  them  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  reverence  to  the  persons  of  their  kings.  If  the  standards  of  justice  and  charity  which  the 
gospel  gives,  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  loving  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  were  made 
the  measures  of  men's  actions,  how  steadily  would  societies  be  governed,  and  how  exactly  would 
princes  be  obeyed  ! 

The  design  of  the  Refonnation  was  to  restore  Christianity  to  what  it  was  at  first,  and  to  purge  it 
of  those  corruptions  with  which  it  was  overrun  in  the  later  and  darker  ages. 

Great  Sib,  this  work  was  carried  on  by  a  slow  and  unsteady  progress  imder  King  Henry  VIII. ; 
it  advanced  in  a  fuller  and  freer  course  under  the  short  but  blessed  reign  of  King  Edward ;  was 
sealed  with  the  blood  of  many  martyrs  under  Queen  Mary ;  was  brought  to  a  full  settlement  in  the 
happy  and  glorious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  was  defended  by  the  learned  pen  of  King  James  ;  but 
tlie  estabhshed  frame  of  it,  under  which  it  had  so  long  flourished,  was  overthrown  with  your 
JMajesty's  blessed  father,  who  fell  with  it,  and  honoured  it  by  its  unexampled  suffering  for  it;  and 
was  again  restored  to  its  former  beauty  and  order  by  your  Majesty's  happy  return. 

What  remains  to  complete  and  perpetuate  this  blessing,  the  composing  of  our  differences  at  home, 
the  establishing  a  closer  correspondence  with  the  reformed  churches  abroad,  the  securing  us  from 
the  restless  and  wicked  practices  of  that  party  who  hoped  so  lately  to  have  been  at  the  end  of  their 
designs,  and  that  which  can  onlj'  entitle  us  to  a  blessing  from  God,  the  reforming  of  our  manners 
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and  lives,  as  our  ancestors  did  our  doctrine  and  worship, — all  this  is  reserved  for  your  Majesty,  tliat 
it  may  appear  that  your  royal  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  is  no  empty  sound,  but  tlie  real  strength 
and  glory  of  your  crown. 

For  attaining  these  ends,  it  will  be  of  great  use  to  trace  the  steps  of  our  first  reformers  ;  for  if  the 
land-marks  they  set  be  observed,  we  can  hardly  go  out  of  the  way.  This  was  my  chief  design  in 
the  following  sheets,  which  I  now  most  humbly  offer  to  your  Majesty,  hoping  that,  as  you  were 
graciously  pleased  to  command  that  I  should  have  free  access  to  all  records  for  comp.osing  them,  so 
you  will  not  deny  your  royal  patronage  to  the  history  of  that  work,  which  God  grant  your  Majesty 
may  live  to  raise  to  its  perfection,  and  to  complete  in  your  reign  the  glory  of  all  your  titles.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  most  earnest  as  well  as  the  daily  prayers  of. 

May  it  please  your  sacred  Majesty, 
Your  Majesty's  most  loyal,  most  faithful,  and  most  devoted  subject  and  sei-vant, 

G.  BURNET. 


THE    PREFACE. 


There  is  no  part  of  history  better  received  than  the  account  of  great  changes 
and  revolutions  of  states  and  governments,  in  which  the  variety  of  unlooked-for 
accidents  and  events  both  entertains  the  reader  and  improves  him. 

Of  all  changes,  those  in  religion  that  have  been  sudden  and  signal  are  inquired 
into  with  the  most  searching  curiosity  ;  where  the  salvation  of  souls  being  concerned 
the  better  sort  are  much  affected  ;  and  the  credit,  honour,  and  interest  of  churches 
and  parties  draw  in  these,  who,  though  they  do  not  much  care  for  the  religious  part, 
yet  make  noise  about  it  to  serve  other  ends.  The  changes  that  were  made  in 
religion  in  the  last  century  have  produced  such  effects  everywhere,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  all  persons  desire  to  see  a  clear  account  of  the  several  steps  in  which  they 
advanced — of  the  counsels  that  directed  them — and  the  motives,  both  religious  and 
poUtical,  that  inclined  men  of  all  conditions  to  concur  in  them.  Germany  produced 
a  Sleidan,  France  a  Thuanus,  and  Italy  a  Friar  Paul,  who  have  given  the  world  as 
full  satisfaction  in  what  was  done  beyond  sea  as  they  could  desire.  And  though  the 
two  last  lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  yet  they  have 
delivered  things  to  posterity  with  so  much  candour  and  evenness,  that  their  authority 
is  disputed  by  none  but  those  of  their  own  party. 

But  while  foreign  churches  have  such  historians,  ours  at  home  have  not  had  the 
like  good  fortune :  for  whether  it  was  that  the  reformers  at  first  presumed  so  far 
on  their  legal  and  calm  proceedings — on  the  continued  succession  of  their  clergy— 
the  authority  of  the  law — and  the  protection  of  the  prince — that  they  judged  it 
needless  to  write  a  history,  and  therefore  employed  their  best  pens  rather  to  justify 
what  they  did  than  to  deliver  how  it  was  done ;  or  whether  by  a  mere  neglect  the 
thing  was  omitted, — we  cannot  determine.  True  it  is,  that  it  was  not  done  to  any 
degree  of  exactness  when  matters  were  so  fresh  in  men's  memories,  that  things  might 
have  been  opened  with  greater  advantages,  and  vouched  by  better  authority,  than  it 
is  to  be  expected  at  this  distance. 

They  were  soon  after  much  provoked  by  Sanders's  History,  which  he  published 
to  the  world  in  Latin  ;  yet,  either  despising  a  writer  who  did  so  impudently  deliver 
falsehoods,  that  from  his  own  book  many  of  them  may  be  disproved,  or  expecting 
a  command  from  authority,  tliey  did  not  then  set  about  it.  The  best  account  I  can 
give  of  their  silence  is,  that  most  of  Sanders's  calumnies  being  levelled  at  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  birth  and  parents  he  designed  chiefly  to  disgrace,  it  was  thought 
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too  tender  a  point  by  her  wise  counsellors  to  be  much  inquired  into  :  it  gave  too 
great  credit  to  his  lies  to  answer  them  ;  an  answer  would  draw  forth  a  reply,  by 
which  those  calumnies  would  still  be  kept  alive  ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  without 
good  reason  thought  better  to  let  them  lie  unanswered  and  despised.  From  whence 
it  is  come  that  in  this  age  that  author  is  in  such  credit,  that  now  he  is  quoted  with 
much  assurance  ;  most  of  all  the  writers  in  the  church  of  Rome  rely  on  his  testimony 
as  a  good  authority.  The  collectors  of  the  general  history  of  that  age  follow  his 
thread  closely,  some  of  them  transcribe  his  very  words.  One  Pollini,  a  Dominican, 
published  a  history  of  the  changes  that  were  made  in  England,  in  Italian,  at  Rome, 
anno  159-i,  which  he  should  more  ingenuously  have  called  "  A  Translation  or  Para- 
phrase of  Sanders's  History ; "  and  of  late,  more  candidly,  but  no  less  maliciously, 
one  of  the  best  pens  of  France  has  been  employed  to  translate  him  into  their 
language,  which  has  created  such  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  many  there,  that  our 
Reformation — which  generally  was  more  modestly  spoken  of,  even  by  those  who 
wrote  against  it — is  now  looked  on,  by  such  as  read  Sanders's  and  believe  him,  as 
one  of  the  foulest  things  that  ever  was. 

Fox,  for  all  his  voluminous  work,  had  but  few  things  in  his  eye  when  he  made  his 
collection ;  and  designed  only  to  discover  the  corruptions  and  cruelties  of  the 
Roman  clergy,  and  the  sufferings  and  constancy  of  the  reformers.  But  his  work 
was  written  in  haste,  and  there  are  so  many  defects  in  it,  that  it  can  by  no  means 
be  called  a  complete  history  of  these  times  ;  though  I  must  add  that,  having 
compared  his  Acts  and  Monuments  with  the  records,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  any  errors  or  prevarications  in  them,  but  the  utmost  fidelity  and  exactness. 
Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  designed  only  in  his  account  of  the  "  British 
Antiquities,"  to  do  justice  and  honour  to  his  see,  and  so  gives  us  barely  the  life  of 
Cranmer,  with  some  few  and  general  hints  of  what  he  did.  Hall  was  but  a  super- 
ficial writer,  and  was  more  careful  to  get  full  informations  of  the  clothes  that  were 
worn  at  the  interviews  of  princes,  jousts,  tournaments,  and  great  solemnities,  than 
about  the  councils  or  secret  transactions  of  the  time  he  lived  in.  Holingshed, 
Speed,  and  Stow  give  bare  relations  of  things  that  were  public,  and  commit  many 
faults.  Upon  their  scent  most  of  our  late  writers  have  gone,  and  have  only  collected 
and  repeated  what  they  wrote. 

The  Lord  Herbert  judged  it  unworthy  of  him  to  trifle  as  others  had  done,  and 
therefore  made  a  more  narrow  search  into  records  and  original  papers  than  all  that 
had  gone  before  him  ;  and  with  great  fidehty  and  industry  has  given  us  the  "  History 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth."  But  in  the  transactions  that  concern  religion,  he 
dwells  not  so  long  as  the  matter  required,  leaving  those  to  men  of  another  profession, 
and  judging  it  perhaps  not  so  proper  for  one  of  his  condition  to  pursue  a  full  and 
accurate  deduction  of  those  matters. 

Since  he  wrote,  two  have  undertaken  the  ecclesiastical  history — Fuller  and  Heylin. 
The  former  got  into  his  hands  some  few  papers  that  were  not  seen  before  he 
published  them ;  but,  being  a  man  of  fancy  and  affecting  an  odd  way  of  writing,  his 
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work  gives  no  great  satisfaction.  But  Doctor  Heylin  wrote  smoothly  and  hand- 
somely ;  his  method  and  style  are  good,  and  his  work  was  generally  more  read  than 
anything  that  had  appeared  before  him  :  but  either  he  was  very  ill-informed  or  very 
much  led  by  his  passions ;  and  he  being  wrought  on  by  most  violent  prejudices 
against  some  that  were  concerned  in  that  time,  delivers  many  things  in  such  a  manner 
and  so  strangely,  that  one  would  think  he  had  been  secretly  set  on  to  it  by  those  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  though  I  doubt  not  he  was  a  sincere  Protestant,  but  violently 
carried  away  by  some  particular  conceits.  In  one  thing  he  is  not  to  be  excused, — 
that  he  never  vouched  any  authority  for  what  he  writ,  which  is  not  to  be  forgiven 
any  who  write  of  transactions  beyond  their  own  time,  and  dehver  new  things  not 
known  before.  So  that  upon  what  grounds  he  wrote  a  great  deal  of  his  book  we 
can  only  conjecture,  and  many  in  their  guesses  are  not  apt  to  be  very  favourable 
to  him. 

Things  being  delivered  to  us  with  so  much  alloy  and  uncertainty,  those  of  the 
church  of  Rome  do  confidently  disparage  our  Reformation  ;  the  short  history  of  it, 
as  it  is  put  in  their  mouths,  being, — that  it  was  begun  by  the  lusts  and  passions  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  carried  on  by  the  ravenousness  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
under  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  confirmed  by  the  policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
council  to  secure  her  title.  These  things  being  generally  talked  and  spread  abroad 
in  foreign  parts,  especially  in  France,  by  the  new  translation  of  Sanders,  and  not 
being  yet  sufficiently  cleared,  many  have  desired  to  see  a  fuller  and  better  account 
of  those  transactions  than  has  yet  been  given ;  so,  the  thing  being  necessary,  I  was 
the  more  encouraged  to  set  about  it  by  some  persons  of  great  worth  and  eminence, 
who  thought  I  had  much  leisure  and  other  good  opportunities  to  go  through  with  it, 
and  wished  me  to  undertake  it.  The  person  that  did  engage  me  chiefly  to  this 
work  was,  on  many  accounts,  much  fitter  to  have  undertaken  it  himself ;  being  the 
most  indefatigable  in  his  industry,  and  the  most  judicious  in  his  observations,  of  any 
I  know,  and  is  one  of  tlie  greatest  mastei's  of  style  now  living.  But  being  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  church,  in  a  station  that  affords  him  very  little  leisure,  he  set 
me  on  to  it,  and  furnished  me  with  a  curious  collection  of  his  own  observations. 
And  in  some  sort  this  work  may  be  accounted  his,  for  he  corrected  it  with  a  most 
critical  exactness ;  so  that  the  first  materials,  and  the  last  finishing  of  it,  are  from 
him.  But,  after  all  this,  I  lie  under  such  restraints  from  his  modesty  that  I  am 
not  allowed  to  publish  his  name  *. 

I  had  two  objections  to  it,  besides  the  knowledge  of  my  own  unfitness  for  such  a 
work.  One  was  my  unacquaintedness  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  nation,  not 
being  born  in  it ;  the  other  was  the  expense  that  such  a  search  as  was  necessary 
required,  which  was  not  easy  for  me  to  bear.  My  acquaintance  with  the  most 
ingenious  Master  William  Petyt,  counsellor  of  the  Inner  Temple,  cleared  one 
difficulty,  he  offering  me  his  assistance  and  direction,  without  which  I  must  have 
committed  great  faults.     But  I   must  acknowledge  myself  highly  obliged  by  the 

*  Bishop  Lloyd  is  here  referred  to.     See  preface  to  part  II.,  page  274,  infra. — Ed. 
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favour  and  bounty  of  the  honourable  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstonc 
of  whose  worth  and  goodness  to  me  I  must  make  a  large  digression,  if  I  would 
undertake  to  say  all  that  the  subject  will  bear :  the  whole  nation  expressed  their 
value  of  him  upon  the  most  signal  occasion,  when  they  made  him  their  mouth  and 
speaker  in  that  blessed  assembly  which  called  home  their  king,  after  which  real 
evidence  all  little  commendations  may  be  well  forborne.  The  obligations  he  has 
laid  on  me  are  such,  that  as  the  gratitude  and  service  of  my  whole  life  is  the  only 
equal  return  I  can  make  for  them,  so,  as  a  small  tribute,  I  judge  myself  obliged  to 
make  my  acknowledgments  in  this  manner  for  the  leisure  I  enjoy  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  the  support  I  receive  from  him ;  and  if  this  work  does  the  world  any 
service,  the  best  part  of  the  thanks  is  due  to  him,  that  furnished  me  with  particular 
opportunities  of  carrying  it  on.  Nor  must  I  conceal  the  nobleness  of  that  renowned 
promoter  of  learning,  Master  Boyle,  who  contributed  liberally  to  the  expense  this 
work  put  me  to. 

Upon  these  encouragements  I  set  about  it,  and  began  with  the  search  of  all  public 
records  and  offices,  the  parliament  and  treaty  rolls,  with  all  the  patent-rolls,  and 
the  registers  of  the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  London,  and  of  the  Augmentation-office. 
Then  I  laid  out  for  all  the  manuscripts  I  could  hear  of,  and  found  things  beyond  my 
expectation  in  the  famous  Cotton  Library,  where  there  is  such  a  collection  of  original 
papers  relating  to  these  times  as  perhaps  the  world  can  show  nothing  like  it.  I  had 
also  the  favour  of  some  manuscripts  of  great  value  both  from  the  famous  and  eminently 
learned  Doctor  Stillingfleet,  who  gave  me  great  assistance  in  this  work,  and  from 
Mr.  Petyt  and  others.  When  I  had  looked  these  over,  I  then  used  all  the  endea- 
vours 1  could  to  gather  together  the  books  that  were  printed  in  those  days,  from 
which  I  not  only  got  considerable  hints  of  matters  of  fact,  but  (that  which  I  chiefly 
looked  for)  the  arguments  upon  which  they  managed  the  controversies  then  on  foot, 
of  which  I  thought  it  was  the  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  historian  to  give  an  account, 
as  I  could  recover  them,  that  it  may  appear  upon  what  motives  and  grounds  they 
proceeded. 

The  three  chief  periods  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  in  which  religion  is  concerned, 
are,  first,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  till  the  process  of  his  divorce  with  Queen 
Katherine  commenced  ;  the  second,  is  from  that,  till  his  total  breaking  off  from 
Rome,  and  setting  up  his  supremacy  over  all  causes  and  persons  ;  the  third,  is  from 
that  to  his  death. 

When  I  first  set  about  this  work,  I  intended  to  have  carried  on  the  History  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  it  was  finished  and  fully 
settled  ;  but  I  was  forced  to  change  that  resolution.  The  chief  reason,  among  many 
others,  was,  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  such  full  informations  of  what 
passed  under  the  succeeding  reigns  as  were  necessary  for  a  history ;  and  though  I 
have  searched  the  public  registers  of  that  time,  yet  I  am  still  in  the  dark  myself  in 
many  particulars.  This  made  me  resolve  on  publishing  this  volume  first,  hoping 
that  those  in  whose  hands  any  manuscripts  or  papers  of  that  time  lie,  will,  from 
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what  is  now  performed,  bo  encouraged  to  communicate  them  ;  or  if  any  have  made 
a  considerable  progress  in  those  collections,  I  shall  be  far  from  envying  them  the 
honour  of  such  a  work,  in  which  it  had  been  inexcusable  vanity  in  me  to  have 
meddled,  if  the  desires  of  others,  who  have  great  power  over  me,  had  not  prevailed 
with  me  to  set  about  it.  And  therefore,  though  I  have  made  a  good  advance  in  the 
following  part  of  the  work,  I  shall  most  wiUingly  resign  it  up  to  any  who  will  under- 
take it,  and  they  shall  have  the  free  use  of  all  my  papers.  But  if  none  will  set 
about  it  who  yet  can  furnish  materials  towards  it,  I  hope  their  zeal  for  carrying  on 
so  desired  a  work  will  engage  them  to  give  all  the  help  to  it  that  is  in  their  power. 
There  is  only  one  passage  belonging  to  the  next  volume  which  I  shall  take  notice 
of  here,  since  from  it  I  must  plead  my  excuse  for  several  defects  which  may  seem 
to  be  in  this  work.  In  the  search  I  made  of  the  Rolls  and  other  offices,  I  wondered 
much  to  miss  several  commissions,  patents,  and  other  writings,  which  by  clear 
evidence  I  knew  were  granted,  and  yet  none  of  them  appeared  on  record.  This  I 
could  not  impute  to  anything  but  the  omission  of  the  clerks,  who  failed  in  the 
enrolling  those  commissions ;  though  it  was  not  likely  that  matters  of  so  high 
concernment  should  have  been  neglected,  especially  in  such  a  critical  time,  and 
under  so  severe  a  king.  But  as  I  continued  down  my  search  to  the  fourth  year  of 
Queen  Mary,  I  found  in  the  twelfth  roll  of  that  year  a  commission  which  cleared  all 
my  former  doubts,  and  by  which  I  saw  what  was  become  of  the  things  I  had  so 
anxiously  searched  after.  We  have  heard  of  the  expurgation  of  books  practised  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  but  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  public  registers  and 
records  would  have  been  safe  ;  yet  lest  these  should  have  been  afterwards  confessors, 
it  was  resolved  they  should  then  be  martyrs  ;  for  on  the  29th  of  December,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  her  reign,  a  commission  was  issued  out  under  the  great  seal  to 
Bonner  bishop  of  London,  Cole  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Martine  a  doctor  of  the 
civil  law,  which  is  of  that  importance  that  I  shall  here  insert  the  material  words  of 
it: — "  Whereas  it  is  come  to  our  knowledge,  that  in  the  time  of  the  late  schism, 
diverse  compts,  books,  scrolls,  instruments,  and  other  writings  were  practised, 
devised,  and  made  concerning  professions  against  the  pope's  holiness,  and  the  see 
apostolic  ;  and  also  sundry  infamous  scrutinies  taken  in  abbeys  and  other  religious 
houses,  tending  rather  to  subvert  and  overthrow  all  good  religion  and  religious 
houses  than  for  any  truth  contained  therein  :  which  being  in  the  custody  of  divers 
registers,  and  we  intending  to  have  those  writings  brought  to  knowledge,  whereby 
they  may  be  considered  and  ordered  according  to  our  will  and  pleasure ;  "  there- 
upon those  three  or  any  two  of  them  are  empowered  "  to  cite  any  persons  before 
them,  and  examine  them  upon  the  premises  upon  oath,  and  to  bring  all  such  writings 
before  them,  and  certify  their  diligence  about  it  to  cardinal  Pole,  that  further 
order  might  be  given  about  them." 

When  I  saw  this,  I  soon  knew  which  way  so  many  writings  had  gone ;  and  as  I 
could  not  but  wonder  at  their  boldness  who  thus  presumed  to  raze  so  many  records, 
so  their  ingenuity  in  leaving  this  commission  in  the  Rolls,  by  which  any  who  had  the 
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curiosity  to  search  for  it  might  be  satisfied  how  the  other  commissions  were 
destroyed,  was  much  to  be  commended.  Yet  in  the  following  work  it  will  appear 
that  some  few  papers  escaped  their  hands. 

I  know  it  is  needless  to  make  great  protestations  of  my  sincerity  in  this  work. 
These  are  of  course  and  are  little  considered,  but  I  shall  take  a  more  effectual  way 
to  be  believed,  for  1  shall  vouch  my  warrants  for  what  I  say,  and  tell  where  they  are 
to  be  found.  And  having  copied  out  of  records  and  manuscripts  many  papers  of 
great  importance,  I  shall  not  only  insert  the  substance  of  them  in  the  following 
work,  but  at  the  end  of  it  shall  give  a  collection  of  them  at  their  full  length,  and  in 
the  language  in  which  they  were  originally  written  ;  from  which  as  the  reader  will 
receive  full  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  history,  so  he  will  not  be  ill  pleased  to 
observe  the  genius  and  way  of  the  great  men  in  that  time,  of  which  he  will  be  better 
able  to  judge  by  seeing  their  letters  and  other  papers,  than  by  any  representation 
made  of  them  at  second-hand.  They  are  digested  into  that  order  in  which  they 
are  referi-ed  to  in  the  History. 

It  will  surprise  some  to  see  a  book  of  this  bigness  written  of  the  history  of  our 
Reformation  under  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  since  the  true  beginnings 
of  it  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  which  the 
articles  of  our  church,  and  the  forms  of  our  worship,  were  first  compiled  and  set 
forth  by  authority.  And  indeed  in  King  Henry's  time  the  Reformation  was  rather 
conceived  than  brought  forth  ;  and  two  parties  were  in  the  last  eighteen  years  of 
his  reign  struggling  in  the  womb,  having  now  and  then  advantages  on  either  side, 
as  the  unconstant  humour  of  that  king  changed,  and  as  his  interests,  and  often  as 
his  passions,  swayed  him. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  had  so  dissolved  his  mind  into  pleasures,  and  puffed  him  up  with 
flattery  and  servile  compliances,  that  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  serve  him ;  for 
being  boisterous  and  impatient  naturally,  which  was  much  heightened  by  his  most 
extravagant  vanity  and  high  conceit  of  his  own  learning  and  wisdom,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  uncounsellable  persons  in  the  world. 

The  book  which  he  wrote  had  engaged  him  deep  in  these  controversies  ;  and  by 
perpetual  flatteries  he  was  brought  to  fancy  it  was  written  with  some  degrees  of 
inspiration.  And  Luther,  in  his  answer,  had  treated  him  so  unmannei-ly,  that  it 
was  only  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  that  forced  him  into  any  correspondence  with 
that  party  in  Germany. 

And  though  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  improved  every  advantage  that  either  the 
king's  temper  or  his  affairs  offered  them  as  much  as  could  be,  yet  they  were  to  be 
pitied,  having  to  do  with  a  prince  who  upon  the  slightest  pretences  threw  down 
those  whom  he  had  most  advanced  ;  which  Cromwell  felt  severely,  and  Cranmer 
was  sometimes  near  it. 

The  faults  of  this  king  being  so  conspicuous,  and  the  severity  of  his  proceedings  so 
unjustifiable,  particularly  that  heinous  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rules  of  justice 
and  government,  in  condemning  men  without  bringing  them  to  make  their  answers  ; 
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most  of  our  writers  have  separated  the  concerns  of  this  church  from  his  reign  :  and 
imagining  that  all  he  did  was  founded  only  on  his  revenge  upon  the  court  of  Rome, 
for  denying  his  divorce,  have  taken  little  care  to  examine  how  matters  were 
transacted  in  his  time. 

But  if  we  consider  the  great  things  that  were  done  by  him,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  there  was  a  signal  providence  of  God,  in  raising  up  a  king  of  his  temper,  for 
clearing  the  way  to  that  blessed  work  that  followed :  and  that  could  hardly  have 
been  done  but  by  a  man  of  his  humour  ;  so  that  I  may  very  fitly  apply  to  him  the 
witty  simile  of  an  ingenious  writer,  who  compares  Luther  to  a  postilion  in  his  waxed 
boots  and  oiled  coat,  lashing  his  horses  through  thick  and  thin,  and  bespattering 
all  about  him. 

This  character  befits  King  Henry  bettor  (saving  the  reverence  due  to  his  crown), 
who,  as  the  postilion  of  reformation,  made  way  for  it  through  a  great  deal  of  mire 
and  filth.  He  abolished  the  pope's  power,  by  which  not  only  that  tyranny  was 
destroyed,  which  had  been  long  a  heavy  burthen  on  this  oppressed  nation  ;  but  all 
the  opinions,  rites,  and  constitutions,  for  which  there  was  no  better  authority  than 
papal  decrees,  were  to  fall  to  the  ground  ;  the  foundation  that  supported  them 
being  thus  sapped.  He  suppressed  all  the  monasteries;  in  which  though  there  were 
some  inexcusable  faults  committed,  yet  he  wanted  not  reason  to  do  what  he  did. 
For  the  foundation  of  those  houses  being  laid  on  the  superstitious  conceit  of 
redeeming  souls  out  of  purgatory,  by  saying  masses  for  them  ;  they  whose  office  that 
was,  had,  by  counterfeiting  relics,  by  forging  of  miracles,  and  other  like  impostures , 
drawn  together  a  vast  wealth,  to  the  enriching  of  their  saints,  of  whom  some 
perhaps  were  damned  souls,  and  others  were  never  in  being.  These  arts  being 
detected,  and  withal  their  great  viciousness  in  some  places,  and  in  all  their  great 
abuse  of  the  Christian  religion,  made  it  seem  unfit  they  should  be  continued.  But  it 
was  their  dependence  on  the  see  of  Rome  which,  as  the  state  of  things  then  was, 
made  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  suppressed.  New  foundations  might  have 
done  well ;  and  the  scantness  of  those,  considering  the  number  and  wealth  of  those 
which  were  suppressed,  is  one  of  the  great  blemishes  of  that  reign.  But  it  was  in  vain 
to  endeavour  to  amend  the  old  ones.  Their  numbers  were  so  great,  their  riches  and 
interests  in  the  nation  so  considerable,  that  a  prince  of  ordinary  metal  would  not 
have  attempted  such  a  design,  much  less  have  completed  it  in  five  years'  time.  With 
these  fell  the  superstition  of  images,  relics,  and  the  redemption  of  souls  out  of  purga- 
tory. And  those  extravagant  addresses  to  saints  that  are  in  the  Roman  offices  were 
thrown  out ;  only  an  "  Ora  pro  nobis  "  was  kept  up  :  and  even  that  was  left  to  the 
liberty  of  priests,  to  leave  it  out  of  the  litanies  as  they  saw  cause.  These  were  great 
preparations  for  a  reformation.  But  it  went  further,  and  two  things  were  done, 
upon  which  a  greater  change  was  reasonably  to  be  expected.  The  Scriptures  were 
translated  into  the  English  tongue,  and-  set  up  in  all  churches,  and  every  one  was 
admitted  to  read  them,  and  they  alone  were  declared  the  rule  of  faith.  This  could 
not  but    open    the  eyes  of  the    nation,   who  finding    a  profound    silence  in  these 
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writings  about  many  things,  and  a  direct  opposition  to  other  things  tliat  were  still 
retained,  must  needs  conclude,  even  without  deep  speculations  or  nice  disputing,  that 
many  things  that  were  still  in  the  church  had  no  ground  in  Scripture,  and  some  of 
the  rest  wei^e  directly  contrary  to  it.  This  Cranmer  knew  well  would  have  such  an 
operation,  and  therefore  made  it  his  chief  business  to  set  it  forward,  which  in 
conclusion  he  happily  effected. 

Another  thing  was  also  established,  which  opened  the  way  to  all  that  followed  : 
that  every  national  church  was  a  complete  body  within  itself,  so  that  the  church  of 
England,  with  the  authority  and  concurrence  of  their  head  and  king,  might  examine 
and  reform  all  errors  and  corruptions,  whether  in  doctrine  or  worship.  All  the 
provincial  councils  in  the  ancient  church  were  so  many  precedents  for  this,  who 
condemned  heresies  and  reformed  abuses  as  the  occasion  required.  And  yet  these 
being  all  but  parts  of  one  empire,  there  was  less  reason  for  their  doing  it,  without 
staying  for  a  general  council,  which  depended  upon  the  pleasure  of  one  man  (the 
Roman  emperor),  than  could  be  pretended  when  Europe  was  divided  into  so  many 
kingdoms :  by  which  a  common  concurrence  of  all  these  churches  was  a  thing  scarce 
to  be  expected  ;  and  therefore  this  church  must  be  in  a  very  ill  condition,  if  there 
could  be  no  endeavours  for  a  reformation  till  all  the  rest  were  brought  together. 

The  grounds  of  the  new  covenant  between  God  and  man  in  Christ  were  also  truly 
stated,  and  the  terms  on  which  salvation  was  to  be  hoped  for  were  faithfully  opened 
according  to  the  New  Testament.  And  this  being  in  the  strict  notion  of  the  word, 
the  gospel,  and  the  glad  tidings  preached  through  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  was  a  great  progress  made  when  the  nation  was  well 
instructed  about  it,  though  there  was  still  an  alloy  of  other  corruptions,  embasing 
the  purity  of  the  faith.  And  indeed  in  the  whole  progress  of  these  changes,  the 
king's  design  seemed  to  have  been  to  terrify  the  court  of  Rome,  and  cudgel  the  pope 
into  a  compliance  with  what  he  desired  :  for  in  his  heart  he  continued  addicted  to 
some  of  the  most  extravagant  opinions  of  that  church,  such  as  transubstantiation, 
and  the  other  corruptions  in  the  mass,  so  that  he  was  to  his  life's  end  more  papist 
than  protestant. 

There  are  two  prejudices  which  men  have  generally  drunk  in  against  that  time. 
The  one  is,  from  the  king's  great  enormities,  both  in  his  personal  deportment  and 
government,  which  make  many  think  no  good  could  be  done  by  so  ill  a  man  and  so 
cruel  a  prince.  I  am  not  to  defend  him  nor  to  lessen  his  faults.  The  vastness  and 
irregularity  of  his  expense  procured  many  heavy  exactions,  and  twice  extorted  a 
public  discharge  of  his  debts,  embased  the  coin,  with  other  irregularities.  His 
proud  and  impatient  spirit  occasioned  many  cruel  proceedings.  The  taking  so  many 
lives,  only  for  denying  his  supremacy,  particularly  Fisher's  and  More's,  the  one 
being  extreme  old,  and  the  other  one  of  the  glories  of  his  nation  for  probity  and 
learning;  the  taking  advantage  from  some  eruptions  in  the  north,  to  break  the 
indemnity  he  had  before  proclaimed  to  those  in  the  rebellion,  even  though  they 
could  not  be  proved  guilty  of  those  second  disorders;  his  extreme  severity  to  all 
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Cardinal  Pole's  family ;  his  cruel  using,  first  Cromwell,  and  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  his  son,  besides  his  unexampled  proceedings  against  some  of  his  wives  ; 
and  that  which  was  worst  of  all,  the  laying  a  precedent  for  the  subversion  of  justice, 
and  oppressing  the  clearest  innocence,  by  attainting  men  without  hearing  them  : 
these  are  such  remarkable  blemishes,  that  as  no  man  of  ingenuity  can  go  about  the 
whitening  them  ;  so  the  poor  reformers  drunk  so  deep  of  that  bitter  cup,  that  it  very 
ill  becomes  any  of  their  followers  to  endeavour  to  give  fair  colours  to  those  red  and 
bloody  characters  with  which  so  much  of  his  reign  is  stained. 

Yet  after  all  this  sad  enumeration,  it  was  no  new  nor  unusual  thing  in  the 
methods  of  God's  providence  to  employ  princes  who  had  great  mixtures  of  very  gross 
faults,  to  do  signal  things  for  his  service.  Not  to  mention  David  and  Solomon, 
whose  sins  were  expiated  with  a  severe  repentance  ;  it  was  the  bloody  Cyrus  that 
sent  back  the  Jews  to  their  land,  and  gave  them  leave  to  rebuild  their  temple. 
Constantino  the  Great  is  by  some  of  his  enemies  charged  with  many  blemishes  both 
in  his  life  and  government.  Clovis  of  France,  under  whom  that  nation  received  the 
Christian  faith,  was  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  perfidiousness,  as  even  Gregory  of  Tours 
represents  him,  who  lived  near  his  time,  and  nevertheless  makes  a  saint  of  him. 
Charles  the  Great,  whom  some  also  make  a  saint,  both  put  away  his  wife  for  a  very 
slight  cause,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  in  most  unnatural  lusts  with  his  own  daughter. 
Irene,  whom  the  church  of  Rome  magnifies  as  the  restorer  of  their  religion  in  the 
East,  did,  both  contrary  to  the  impressions  of  nature  and  of  her  sex,  put  out  her  own 
son^s  eyes,  of  which  he  died  soon  after,  with  many  other  execrable  things.  And 
whatever  reproaches  those  of  the  church  of  Rome  cast  on  the  Reformation,  upon  the 
account  of  this  king's  faults,  may  be  easily  turned  back  on  their  popes,  who  have 
never  failed  to  court  and  extol  princes  that  served  their  ends,  how  gross  and 
scandalous  soever  their  other  faults  have  been ;  as  Phocas,  Brunichild,  Irene, 
Mathildis,  Edgar  of  England,  and  many  more.  But  our  church  is  not  near  so 
much  concerned  in  the  persons  of  those  princes  under  whom  the  Reformation  began, 
as  theirs  is  in  the  persons  of  their  popes,  who  are  believed  to  have  far  higher 
characters  of  a  divine  power  and  spirit  in  them  than  other  princes  pretend  to.  And 
yet  if  the  lives  of  those  popes  who  have  made  the  greatest  advances  in  their  juris- 
diction be  examined,  particularly  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  Boniface  the  Eighth, 
vices  more  eminent  than  any  can  be  charged  on  King  Henry  will  be  found  in  them. 
And  if  a  lewd  and  wicked  pope  may  yet  have  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  him,  and 
directing  him  infallibly,  why  may  not  an  ill  king  do  so  good  a  work  as  set  a 
reformation  forward  I  And  if  it  were  proper  to  enter  into  a  dissection  of  four  of 
those  popes  that  sat  at  Rome  during  this  reign.  Pope  JuUus  will  be  found  beyond 
him  in  a  vast  ambition,  whose  bloody  reign  did  not  only  embroil  Italy,  but  a  great 
part  of  Christendom.  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  was  as  extravagant  and  prodigal  in  his 
expense,  which  put  him  on  baser  shifts  than  ever  this  king  used  to  raise  money  ; 
not  by  embasing  the  coin,  or  raising  new  and  heavy  taxes,  but  by  embasing  the 
Christian    religion,    and    prostituting  the    pardon   of    sin   in  that  foul  trade   of 
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indulgences.  Clement  the  Seventh  was  false  to  the  highest  degree ;  a  vice  which 
cannot  be  charged  on  this  king.  And  Paul  the  Third  was  a  vile  and  lewd  priest, 
who  not  only  kept  his  whore,  but  gloried  in  it,  and  raised  one  of  his  bastards  to  a 
high  dignity,  making  him  prince  of  Parma  and  Piacenza;  and  himself  is  said  to 
have  lived  in  incest  with  others  of  them.  And  except  the  short  reign  of  Hadrian 
the  Sixth,  there  was  no  pope  at  Rome  all  this  while  whose  example  might  make 
any  other  prince  blush  for  his  faults ;  so  that  Guicciardini,  when  he  calls  Pope 
Clement  a  good  pope,  adds  :  "  I  mean  not  goodness  apostolical,  for  in  those  days  he 
was  esteemed  a  good  pope  that  did  not  exceed  the  wickedness  of  the  worst  of 
men." 

In  sum,  God's  ways  are  a  great  deep,  who  has  often  showed  his  power  and  wisdom 
in  raising    up  unlikely  and  unpromising  instruments  to  do  great  services  in  the 
world ;  not  always  employing  the  best  men  in  them,  lest  good  instruments  should 
share  too  deep  in  the  praises  of  that  which  is  only  due  to  the  Supreme  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world.     And  therefore  he  will  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory,  that  such 
as  glory  may  only  glory  in  the  Lord.     Jehu  did  an   acceptable  service   to  God  in 
destroying  the  idolatry  of  Baal,   though  neither  the   way  of  doing  it  be  to  be 
imitated,  being  grossly  insincere  ;    nor  was  the  reformation    complete,  since  the 
worshipping  the  two  calves  was  still  kept  up ;   and  it  is  very  like  his  chief  design  in 
it  was  to  destroy  all  the  party  that  favoured  Ahab's  family  ;   yet  the  thing  was  good, 
and  was  rewarded  by  God :    so  whatever  this  king's  other  faults  were,    and  how 
defective  soever  the  change  he  made  was,  and  apon  what  ill  motives  soever  it  may 
seem  to  have  proceeded,  yet  the  things  themselves  being  good,  we  ought  not  to  think 
the  worse  of  them  because  of  the  instrument  or  manner  by  which  they  were  wrought, 
but  are  to  adore  and  admire  the  paths  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  that  brought  about 
such  a  change  in  a  church,  which  being  subjected  to  the  see  of  Rome,  had  been  more 
than  any  other  part  of  Europe  most   tame   under  its  oppressions,  and  was  most 
deeply  drenched  in  superstition :    and  this  by  the  means  of  a  prince  who  was  the 
most  devoted  to  the  interest  of  Rome  of  any  in  Christendom,  and  seemed  to  be  so 
upon  knowledge,  being  very  learned ;  and  continued  to  the  last  much  leavened  witli 
superstition,  and  was  the  only  king  in  the  world  whom  that  see  declared  Defender 
of  the  Faith.     And  that  this  should  have  been  carried  on  so  far,  with  so  little 
opposition,  some  risings,  though  numerous  and  formidable,  being  scattered  and 
quieted  without  blood ;    and  that  a  mighty  prince,  who  was  victorious  almost  in 
all  his  undertakings,  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  was  both  provoked  in  point  of  honour 
and  interest,  yet  could  never  find  one  spare  season  to  turn  his  arms  upon  England, — 
are  great  demonstrations  of  a  particular  influence  of  Heaven  in  these  alterations,  and 
of  its  watchful  care  of  them. 

But  the  other  prejudice  touches  the  Reformation  in  a  more  vital  and  tender 
part ;  and  it  is,  that  Cranraer,  and  the  other  bishops  who  promoted  the  Reformation 
in  the  succeeding  reign,  did  in  this  comply  too  servilely  with  King  Henry's  humours, 
both  in  carrying  on  his  frequent  divorces,  and  in  retaining  those  corruptions  in  the 
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worship,  which  by  their  throwing  them  off  in  the  beginning  of  King  Edward's  reign, 
we  may  conclude  were  then  condemned  by  them;  so  that  they  seem  to  have 
prevaricated  against  their  consciences  in  that  compliance. 

It  were  too  faint  a  way  of  answering  so  severe  a  charge,  to  turn  it  back  on  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  to  show  the  base  compliances  of  some,  even  of  the  best  of  their 
popes,  as  Gregory  the  Great,  whose  congratulations  to  the  usurper  Phocas  are  a 
strain  of  the  meanest  and  undecentest  flattery  that  ever  was  put  in  writing.  And 
his  compliments  to  Brunichild,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  both  for  lust 
and  cruelty  that  ever  her  sex  produced,  show  that  there  was  no  person  so  wicked 
that  he  was  ashamed  to  flatter  :  but  the  blemishing  them  will  not  (I  confess)  excuse 
our  reformers  ;  therefore  other  things  are  to  be  considered  for  their  vindication. 
They  did  not  at  once  attain  the  full  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  so  that  in  some 
particulars,  as  in  that  of  the  corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament,  both  Cranmer  and 
Ridley  were  themselves  then  in  the  dark.  Bertram's  book  first  convinced  Ridley, 
and  he  was  the  chief  instrument  in  opening  Cranmer's  eyes  :  so  if  themselves  were 
not  then  enlightened,  they  could  not  instruct  others.  As  for  other  things,  such  as 
the  giving  the  cup  to  the  laity,  the  worshipping  God  in  a  known  tongue,  and  several 
reformations  about  the  mass,  though  they  judged  them  necessary  to  be  done  as  soon 
as  was  possible  ;  yet  they  had  not  so  full  a  persuasion  of  the  necessity  of  these  as 
to  think  it  a  sin  not  to  do  them.  The  prophet's  words  to  Naaman  the  Syrian  might 
give  them  some  colour  for  that  mistake,  and  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  who 
continued  not  only  to  worship  at  the  temple,  but  to  circumcise  and  to  offer  sacrifices 
(which  must  have  been  done  by  St.  Paul  when  he  purified  himself  in  the  temple) 
even  after  the  law  was  dead,  by  the  appearing  of  the  gospel,  seemed  to  excuse  their 
compliance.  They  had  also  observed,  that  as  the  apostles  were  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  so  they  might  gain  some ;  so  the  primitive  Christians  had  brought  in 
many  rites  of  heathenism  into  their  worship :  upon  which  inducements  they  were 
wrought  on  to  comply  in  some  uneasy  things,  in  which,  if  these  excuses  do  not 
wholly  clear  them,  yet  they  very  much  lessen  their  guilt. 

And  after  all  this,  it  must  be  confessed  they  were  men,  and  had  mixtures  of 
fear  and  human  infirmities  with  their  other  excellent  qualities.  And  indeed 
Cranmer  was  in  all  other  points  so  extraordinary  a  person,  that  it  was  perhaps  fit 
there  should  be  some  ingredients  in  his  temper,  to  lessen  the  veneration  which  his 
great  worth  might  have  raised  too  high,  if  it  had  not  been  for  these  feeblenesses, 
which  upon  some  occasions  appeared  in  him.  But  if  we  examine  the  failings  of 
some  of  the  greatest  of  the  primitive  fathers,  as  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  others,  who 
were  the  most  zealous  assertcrs  of  the  faith,  we  must  conclude  them  to  have  been 
nothing  inferior  to  any  that  can  be  charged  on  Cranmer  ;  whom  if  we  consider 
narrowly,  we  shall  find  as  eminent  virtues  and  as  few  faults  in  him,  as  in  any 
prelate  that  has  been  in  the  Christian  church  for  many  ages.  And  if  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  deny  his  Master  through  fear,  he  did  wash  off  that  stain  by  a  sincere 
repentance  and  a  patient  martyrdom,  in  which  he  expressed  an  eminent  resentment 
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of  his  former  frailty,  with  a  pitch  of  constancy  of  mind  above  the  rate  of  modern 
examples. 

But  their  virtues  as  well  as  their  faults  are  set  before  us  for  our  instruction ;  and 
how  frail  soever  the  vessels  were,  they  have  conveyed  to  us  a  treasure  of  great  value, 
— the  pure  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour :  which  if  we  follow,  and  govern  our 
lives  and  hearts  by  it,  we  may  hope  in  easier  and  plainer  paths  to  attain  that 
blessedness  which  tliey  could  not  reach  but  through  scorching  flames :  and  if  we 
do  not  improve  the  advantages  which  this  light  affords,  we  may  either  look  for  some 
of  those  trials  which  were  sent  for  the  exercise  of  their  faith  and  patience,  and 
perhaps  for  the  punishment  of  their  former  compliance ;  or  if  we  escape  these,  we 
have  cause  to  fear  worse  in  the  conclusion. 
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REFORMATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


PART  I.— BOOK  I. 

A  SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  KING  HENRY  THE  EIGHTh's  REIGN,  TILL  THE  PROCESS  OP  HIS 
DIVORCE  WAS  BEGUN,  IN  WHICH  THE  STATE  OF  ENGLAND,  CHIEFLY  AS  IT  RELATED 
TO    RELIGION,    IS    OPENED. 

England  had  for  a  whole  age  felt  the  miseries  of  a  lonff  and  cruel  war  hetween  the  two 

houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  during  whicli  time  as  the  crown  had  lost  great  dominions 

beyond  eea,  so  the  nation  was  much  impoverished,  many  noble  families  cxtin- 

rv's'"sucres-  guished,  mucli  blood  shed,  great  animosities  everywhere  raised,  with  all  the  other 

Bion  to  the  miseries  of  a  lasting  civil  war :  but  they  now  saw  all  tliese  happily  composed, 

crown,  Apr.  when  the  two  families  did  imite  in  kinfj  Henry  VIII.     In  his  father's  reign  they 

"'   '     ■      were  rather  cemented  and  joined  than  united  ;  whose  great  partiality  to  the  house 

of  Lancaster,  from  which  he  was  descended,  and  severity  to  the  branches  of  the  house  of 

York,  in  which  even  his  own  queen  had  a  large  share,  togetlier  with  the  impostors  that 

I  were  set  up  to  disturb  his  reign,  kept  these  heats  alive,  which  were  now  all  buried  in  his 

grave  :  and  this  made  the  succession  of  his  son  so  universally  acceptable  to  the  whole  nation, 

who  now  hoped  to  revive  their  former  pretensions  in  France,  and  to  have  again  a  large 

sliare  in  all  the  affairs  of  Europe,  from  which  their  domestic  broils  had  so  long  excluded 

them. 

There  was  another  thing,  which  made  his  first  coming  to  the  crown  no  less  acceptable. 
He  proceeds  '^^^i^^^  '^^^■>  t^"^*  ^'^^  Same  day  that  his  father  died*,  he  ordered  Dudley  and 
against  Dud-  Empson  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower  :  his  father,  whether  out  of  policy,  or 
ley  and  Emp-  inclination,  or  both,  was  all  his  life  much  set  on  the  gathering  of  treasure,  so  that 
^°"'  those  ministers  were  most  acceptable  who  could  fill  his  coffers  best :  and  though 

this  occasioned  some  tumults,  and  disposed  the  people  to  all  those  commotions  which  fell 
out  in  his  reign ;  yet  he  being  succeesful  in  them  all,  continued  in  his  course  of  heaping  up 
money. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  found  out  those  two  instruments,  who  outdid  all  that  went 
before  them ;  and  what  by  vexatious  suits  upon  i>en.al  but  obsolete  laws,  what  by  unjust 
imprisonmentg,  and  other  violent  and  illegal  proceedings,  raised  a  general  odium  upon  the 
government ;  and  this  grew  upon  him  with  his  years,  and  was  come  to  so  great  a  height 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  tliat  he  died  in  good  time  for  his  own  quiet :  for  as  he  used  all 
possible  endeavours  to  get  money,  so  what  he  got  he  as  carefully  kept,  and  distributed  very 
little  of  it  among  those  about  him,  so  that  he  had  many  enemies,  and  but  few  friends.     This 

•  Hull  80JS  the  s.ime  day,  L.  Herbert  says  the  day  following. 
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being  well  considered  by  his  son,  he  began  his  government  with  the  disgrace  of  tliose  two 
ministers,  against  wliom  he  proceeded  according  to  law  ;  all  the  other  inferior  ofhcers  whom 
they  had  made  use  of  were  also  imprisoned. 

Wlien  they  had  thus  fallen,  many  and  great  complaints  came  in  from  all  parts  against 

them  ;  they  also,  apprehending  the  danger  they  were  like  to  be  in  upon  their  master's  death, 

had  been  practising  with  their  partners  to  gather  about  them  all  the  power  they  could 

bring  together,  whether  to  secure  themselves  from  popular  rage,  or  to  make  themselves  seem 

considerable,  or  formidable  to  the  new  king.     This  and  other  crimes  being  brought  in  against 

them,  they  were  found  guilty  of  treason  in  a  legal  trial.     But  the  king  judged  this  was 

neither  a  sufficient  reparation  to  his  oppressed  people  nor  satisfaction  to  justice :  therefore 

he  went  further,  and  both  ordered  restitution  to  be  made  by  liis  father's  executors 

'^  '    of  great  sums  of  money,   which  had  been  unjustly  extorted   from  his  subjects  ; 

and  in  his  first  parliament,  which  he  summoned  to  the  21st  of  January  following,  he  not 

He  holds     '^^^Y  delivered  up  Empson  and  Dudley,  with  their  accomplices,  to  the  justice  of 

.1  Parliament,  the  two  liouses,  who  attainted  them  by  act  of  parliament,  and  a  little  after  gave 

Jan.21,1510.  order  for  their  execution,  [^August  18th]  ;  but  did  also  give  his  royal  assent 

to  those  other  laws  by  which  the  subject  was  secured  from  the  like  oppressions  for  the 

future  :  and  that  he  might  not  at  all  be  suspected  of  any  such  inclinations  as  his  father  had 

to  amass  treasure,  he  was  the  most  magnificent  in  his  expense  of  any  prince  in  Christendom, 

and  very  bountiful  to  all  about  him  ;  and  as  one  extreme  commonly  produces  another,  so 

His  great    his  father's  covetousness  led  liim  to  be  prodigal,  and  the  vast  wealth  which  was 

Expense.        left  him,  being  reckoned  no  less  than  1,800,000/.,  was  in  three  years  dissipated, 

as  if  the  son  in  his  expense  had  vied  industry  with  liis  father  in  all  his  thrift. 

Thomas  earl  of  Surrey  (afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk)  to  show  how  compliant  he  was  to  the 
humours  of  the  princes  whom  he  served,  as  he  had  been  lord-treasurer  to  the  father  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  life  ;  so  being  continued  in  the  same  office  by  this  king,  did  as  dexterously 
comply  with  his  prodigality,  as  he  done  formerly  with  his  father's  sparingness. 

But  this  in  the  beginning  of  the  prince's  reign  did  much  endear  him  both  to  the  court  and 
nation;  there  being  a  freer  circulation  of  money,  by  which  trade  was  encouraged;  and  the  cour- 
tiers tasted  so  liberally  of  the  king's  bounty  that  he  was  everywhere  much  magnified,  though 
his  expense  proved  afterwards  heavier  to  the  subject  than  ever  his  father's  avarice  had  been. 
Another  thing  that  raised  the  credit  of  this  king  was,  the  great  esteem  he  was  in  beyond 

sea,  both  for  his  wisdom  and  power  ;  so  that  in  all  the  treaties  of  peace  and  war 
bev  '  d  S  ''"^  ^^^  ^"^^  always  much  considered  ;  and  he  did  so  exactly  pursue  that  great  maxim 

of  princes,  of  holding  the  balance,  that  still  as  it  grew  heavier,  whether  in  the 
scale  of  France  or  Spain,  he  governed  himself  and  them  as  a  wise  arbiter.  His  first  action 
was  against  France,  which  by  the  accession  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  through  his  father's 
oversight,  was  made  greater  and  more  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  princes ;  therefore  the 
French  successes  in  Italy  having  united  all  the  princes  there  against  them,  Spain  and 
England  willingly  joined  themselves  in  the  quarrel.     The  kingdom  of  Spain  being  also  then 

united,  conquered  Navarre,  which  set  them  at  great  ease,  and  weakened  the  king 
Fran    """ '  ^^  France  on  that  side ;  whose  afi"airs  also  declining  in  Italy,  this  king  finding  him 

so  much  lessened,  made  peace  with  him,  having  first  managed  his  share  of  the 
war  with  great  honour  at  sea  and  land  :  for,  going  over  in  person,  he  did  both  defeat  the 

French  army,  and  take  Terwin  and  Tournay ;  the  former  he  demolished,  the 
Oct"!  1513  ^''^^^^^  'i6  kept :  and  in  these  exploits  he  had  an  unusual  honour  done  liini,  which 

though  it  was  a  slight  thing,  yet  was  very  pleasant  to  him, — Maximilian  the 
emperor  taking  pay  in  his  army,  amounting  to  a  hundred  crowns  a  day,  and  upon  all  public 
solemnities  giving  the  king  tlie  precedence. 

The  peace  between  England  and  France  was  made  finner  by  Louis  the  French  king's 
-Aug.  7, 1514.  marrying  Mary  the  king's  sister ;  but  he  dying  soon  after  *,  new  counsels  were  to 
^  x'^^'^'^'  '^"'^  ^^  taken.  Francis,  who  succeeded,  did  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  court  this 
Frai-e  '  Oct  ^^"s  with  great  offers  to  renew  the  peace  with  him,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
9.  Afterward  Francis  falling  in  with  all  his  force  upon  the  duchy  of  Milan,  all 

*  Lotus  died  Jan.  1,  1515. 
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endeavours  were  used  to  engage  king  Henry  into  tlie  war,  both  by  the  pope  and  emperor, 
this  last  feeding  him  long  with  hopes  of  resigning  the  empire  to  him,  which  wrought  much 
on  him ;  insomuch  that  he  did  give  them  a  great  supply  in  money,  but  he  could  not  be 
L  (1  M  engaged  to  divert  Francis  by  making  war  upon  him  :  and  Francis  ending 
betrothed  to  the  war  of  Italy  by  a  peace,  was  so  far  from  resenting  what  the  king  had  done, 
the  Dauphin,  that  he  courted  him  into  a  straiter  league,  and  a  match  was  agreed  between  the 
Oct.  8,  1518.  (j^^ypjjjjj  and  the  lady  IMary,  the  king's  daughter,  and  Tournay  was  delivered  up 
to  the  French  again. 

But  now  Charles,  archduke  of  Austria  by  his  father,  and  heir  to  the  house  of  Burgundy 
by  his  grandmother,  and  to  the  crown  of  Spain  by  his  mother,  began  to  make  a  great  figure 
£  ^-      in  the  world ;  and  his  grandfather  Maximilian   dying,  Francis  and  he   were 

Jan. 12, 1519.  co-rivals  for  the  empire :  but  Charles  being  preferred  in  the  competition,  there 
Charles  elect-  followed,  what  through  personal  animosities,  what  through  reason  of  state,  and  a 
e  ,    une  _  .  (jggjj,g  gf  conquest,  lasting  wars  between  them  ;  which  though  they  were  some- 
times for  a  while  closed  up,  yet  were  never  clearly  ended.     And  those  two  great  monarchs, 
as  they  eclipsed  most  other  princes  about  them,  so  they  raised  this  king's  glory  higher,  both 
courting  him  by  turns,  and  that  not  only  by  earnest  and  v,-arm  addresses,  but  oft  by  unusual 
submissions ;  in  which  they,  knowing  how  great  an  ingredient  vanity  was  in  his  temper, 
were  never  deficient  when  their  affairs  required  it :  all  which  tended  to  make  him  .appear 
greater  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  people.     In  the  year  1520,  there  was  an  interview 
agreed  on  between  the  French  king  and  him  ;  but  the  emperor,  to  prevent  the 
effects  he  feared  from  it,  resolved  to  outdo  the  French  king  in  the  compliment,  and  without 
The  Emne-  ^"J^  treaty  or  previous  assurances  came  to  Dover,  and  solicited  the  king''s  friend- 
ror  conies  to  ship  against  Francis  ;  and  to  advance  his  design  gained  cardinal  Wolsey,  who 
England,  May  then  governed  all  the  king's  counsels,  by  the  promise  of  making  him  pope  ;  in 
which  he  judged  he  might,  for  a  present  advantage,  promise  a  thing  that  seemed 
to  be  at  so  great  a  distance  (pope  Leo  X.  being  then  but  a  young  man),  and  with  rich 
presents,  which  he  made  both  to  the  king,  the  cardinal,  and  all  the  court,  wrought  much  on 
them.     But  that  which  prevailed  most  with  the  king  was,  that  he  saw,  though  Charles 
had  great  dominions,  yet  they  lay  at  such  a  distance  that  France  alone  was  a  sufficient 
counterpoise  to  him  ;  but  if  Francis  could  keep  Milan,  recover  Naples,   Burgundy,  and 
Navarre,  to  all  which  he  was  then  preparing,  he  would  be  an  uneasy  neighbour  to  himself; 
and  if  he  kept  the  footing  he  then  had  in  Italy,  he  would  lie  so  heavy  on   the  papacy  that 
the  popes  could  no  longer  carry  equally  in  the  affairs  of  Christendom,  upon  which  much 
depended,  according  to  the  religion  of  that  time.     Therefore  he  resolved  to  take  part  with 
the  emperor  till  at  least  Francis  was  driven  out  of  Italy  and  reduced  to  juster 
terms;    so  th.at   the  following   interview   between  Francis   and  him  produced 
nothing  but  a  vast  expense  and  high  compliments  :  and  from  a  second  interview  between 
July  10.     *^'^  ^'"o  ^""^  *'^^  emperor,  Francis  was  full  of  jealousy,  in  which  what  followed 
A  second    justified  his  apprehensions ;  for  the  war  going  on  between  the   emperor  and 

War  with       Fraucis,  the  king  entered  in  a  league  with  the  former,  and  made  war  upon 
France.  t-. 

b  ranee. 

But  the  pope  dying  sooner  than  it  seems  the  emperor  looked  for,  cardinal  Wolsey  claimed 

Leo  X.  dies  his  promise  for  the  papacy ;  but  before  the  messenger  came  to  him,  Adrian,  the 

^*'^- V^-"'-'-  emperor's  tutor,  was  chosen  pope  ;  yet  to  feed  the  cardinal  with  fresh  hopes,  a 

sen  Pope  Jan.  ''^^^  prouiise  was  made  for  the  next  vacancy,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  was  put 

9, 1522.         in  hope  of  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo.     But  two  years  after,  that  pope  dying, 

^*^'^<=''Sept.  the  emperor  again  broke  his  word  with  him  ;  yet  though  he  was  thereby  totally 

Clement     alienated  from  him,  he  concealed  his  indignation,  till  the  public  concerns  should 

"VII.  chosen    give  him  a  good  opportunity  to  prosecute  it  upon  a  better  colour ;  and  by  his 

Nov.  19.        letters  to  Rome,  dissembled  his  resentments  so  artificially,  that  in  a  congratulation 

he  wrote  to  pope    Clement,  he  "  protested  his  election  was   matter  of  such  joy  both  to 

the   king  and  himself,  that  nothing  had   ever  befallen  them  which  pleased  them  better, 

and  that    he  was  the  very  person  whom   they  had  wished  to  see  raised  to  that  great- 

B  2 
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nefis*."  But  wliile  tlie  war  went  on,  tlie  emperor  did  cajole  the  king  with  tlie  highest  com- 
1522.  pliments  possible,  which  always  wrought  much  on  him,  and  came  in  person  into 
janded''at  Do  England  to  be  installed  knight  of  the  garter;  where  a  new  league  was  concluded, 
ver.  May  26.  by  wliich,  bsside  mutual  assistance,  a  matcli  was  agreed  on  between  the  emperor 
The  Empe-  and  the  lady  Mary,  the  king's  only  child  by  his  queen,  of  whom  he  had  no  hopes 
ror  contracted  yf  ^Qre  iggue.  This  was  sworn  to  on  both  liands,  and  the  cmjjeror  was  oblio-ed, 
DauMit'-r  "  wli<5n  siie  was  of  age,  to  marry  her,  per  verha  de  prwsenti,  under  pain  of  excom- 
June  19.        munication,  and  the  forfeiture  of  100,000/. 

Tiie  war  went  on  with  great  success  on  the  emperor's  part,  especially  after  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  in  which  Francis's  army  was  totally  defeated,  and  himself  taken  prisoner  and 
carried  into  Spain.  After  which  the  emperor,  being  much  offended  with  tlie  pope  for 
AT  .  fi  1-9-  j<*'"'"p  with  Francis,  turned  his  arms  against  him,  which  Avere  so  successfid  that 

■    '        '  he  besieged  and  took  Romef ,  and  kept  the  pope  prisoner  six  montlis. 

The  cardinal  finding  the  public  interests  concur  so  happily  witli  his  private  distastes, 
engaged  tiie  king  to  take  part  with  France,  and  afterwards  with  the  pope  against  the 
emperor,  his  greatness  now  becoming  the  terror  of  Christendom  ;  for  the  emperor,  lifted  up 
with  his  success,  began  to  think  of  no  less  than  an  universal  empire.  And  first,  that  he 
might  unite  all  Spain  together,  he  preferred  a  match  with  Portugal,  to  that  which  lie  had 
before  contracted  in  England  ;  and  he  thought  it  not  enough  to  break  off"  his  sworn  alliance 
with  the  king,  but  he  did  it  with  a  heavy  imputation  on  the  lady  ]\Iary  :  for  in  his  council 
it  was  said  that  she  was  illegitimate,  as  being  born  in  an  unlawful  marriage,  so  that  no 
advantage  could  be  expected  from  her  title  to  the  succession,  as  will  appear  more  particularly 
in  the  Second  Book.  And  the  pope  having  dispensed  with  the  oath,  he  married  the  Infanta 
of  Portugal.  Besides,  though  tlie  king  of  England  had  gone  deep  in  the  charge,  lie  would 
give  him  no  share  in  tiie  advantages,  of  the  war ;  much  less  give  him  that  assistance  whicii 
he  had  promised  him,  to  recover  his  ancient  inheritance  in  France.  The  king  being 
irritated  with  tliis  manifold  ill  usage,  and  led  on  by  his  own  interests,  and  by  the  offended 
cardinal,  joined  himself  to  the  interests  of  France.  Upon  which  there  followed  not  only  a 
firm  alliance,  but  a  personal  friendship,  which  appeared  in  all  the  most  obliging  expressions 
that  could  be  devised.  And  upon  the  king's  threatening  to  make  war  on  the 
1525"^*^  '  ^■^P'^i'o^?  the  French  king  was  set  at  liberty,  thougii  on  very  hard  terms,  if  any- 
thing can  be  liard  that  sets  a  king  out  of  prison ;  but  he  still  acknowledged  he 
owed  his  liberty  to  king  Henry. 

Then  followed  the  famous  Clementine  league  between  the  pope  and  Francis,  the  Venetians, 
the  Florentines,  and  Francis  Sforza  duke  of  Blilan,  by  which  the  pope  absolved  the  French 

Tlie  Cle-    ^'"g  from  the  oath  he  had  sworn  at  Madrid,  and  they  all  united  against  the 

iTieiuine  lea-  cmperor,  and  declared  the  king  of  England  protector  of  the  league.     Tliis  gave 

giie.  May  22,   ^hg  emperor  great  distaste,  who  complained  of  the  pope  as  an  ungrateful  and 

perfidious  person.     The  first  beginning  of  the  storm  fell  heavy  on  the  pope  ;  for 

the  French  king,  who  had  a  great  mind  to  have  his  children  again  into  his  own  hands,  that 

lay  hostages  in  Spain,  went  on  but  slowly  in  performing  his  part.  And  the  king  of  England 

would   not  openly  break   with  the  emperor,  but  seemed  to  reserve  himself  to  be  arbiter 

between  the  princes.     So  that  tlie  Colonnas  being  of  the  imperial  faction,  with 

3000  men  entered  Rome,  and  sacked  a  part  of  it,  forcing  the  pope  to  fly  into  the 

castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  to  make  peace  with  the  emperor.     But  as  soon  as  that  fear  was 

over,  the  pope,  returning  to  his  old  arts,  complained  of  the  cardinal  of  Colonna,  and  resolved 

to  deprive  him  of  that  dignity,  and  with  an  army  entered  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  taking 

divers  places  that  belonged  to  that  family.      But  the  confederates  coming  slowly  to  his 

assistance,  and  he  hearing  of  great  forces  that  were  coming  from  Spain  against  him,  submitted 

*  Among  tlie  corrections  printed  at  the  end  of  the  third  elected  pope  to  join  witli  them  against  the  French  ;  and 

part  of  tlie  original  edition  is  the  following,  given  anony-  that  in  such  a  manner  as  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  dis- 

moiialy  : — "  1  have   seen  a  collection  of  this  cardinal's  simulation.     To  the  same  purpose  iu  the  following  letter. 

Irttcis,  and   amongst  'cm    the   same   letter,  as  I  suppose,  Collect.  MS.  p.  47,  23." 

th',it  is  here  quoted  ;  wherein  he  presses  the  emperor's  and         +  This  is  the  siege  mentioned  in  the  next  page,  laid  by 

Ills  master's  interest  with  great  zea',  and  soiiciti  the  new  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  who  fell  in  the  assaiut. — Ko. 
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liiir.self  to  the  emperor,  and  made  a  cessation  of  arms;  but  being  again  encouraged  with 

some  hopes  from  his  allies,  and  (by  a  creation  of  fourteen  cardinals  for  money) 

"'■       having  raised  300,000  ducats  he  disowned  the  treaty,  and  gave  the  kingdom  of 

Naples  to  count  Vaudemont,  whom  he  sent  with  forces  to  subdue  it.     But  the  duke  of 

Bourbon  prevented  him,  and  went   to   Rome,  and  giving  the  assault,  in   wiiich  himself 

Rome  taken  received  his  mortal  wound,  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  plundered  for 

and  SMcked     Several  days,  about  5000  being  killed.     The  pope  with  seventeen  cardinals  fled 

May  G.  to   tiie  castle   St.   Angelo,  but  was  forced  to  render  his  person,  and  to  pay 

400,000  ducats  to  the  army. 

This  gave  great  oflence   to   all  the  princes  of  Christendom,   except  the   Lutherans   of 

Germany ;  but  none  resented  it  more  loudly  than  this  king,  who  sent  over  cardinal  Wolsey 

to  make  up  a  new  treaty  with  Francis,  which  was  chiefly  intended  for  setting 

the  pope  at  liberty.     Nor  did  the  emperor  know  well  how  to  justify  an  action 

which  seemed  so  inconsistent  with  his  devotion  to  the  see  of  Rome  ;  yet  the  pope  was  for  some 

months  detained  a  prisoner,  till  at  length  the  emperor  having  brought  him  to  his  own  terms, 

ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty  :  but  he  being  weary  of  his  guards  escaped  in  a 

disguise,  and  owned  his  liberty  to  have  flowed  chiefly  from  the  king's  endeavours 

to  procure  it.     And  thus  stood  the  king  as  to  foreign  afl^iirs  :  he  had  infinitely  obliged  both 

the  pope  and  the  French  king,  and  was  firmly  united  to  them,  and  engaged  in  a  war  against 

the  enipercjr,  when  he  began  first  to  move  about  his  divorce. 

As  for  Scotland,  the  near  alliance  between  him  and  James  IV.  kinfj  of  Scotland,  did 
not  take  away  the  standing  animosities  between  the  two  nations,  nor  interrupt  the  alliance 
Th  V  a'  between  France  and  Scotland.  And  therefore  when  he  made  the  first  war  upon, 
siiciiss  °  France  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the  king  of  Scotland  came  with  a  great 
.igaiiistScot-  army  into  the  north  of  England,  but  was  totally  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Surrey 
iin  ;  btpt.  J,  ji^  Flodden  field.  The  king  himself  was  either  killed  in  the  battle,  or  soon 
after ;  so  that  the  kingdom  falling  under  factions,  during  the  minority  of 
the  new  king,  the  government  was  but  feeble,  and  scarce  able  to  secure  its  own  quiet. 
And  the  duke  of  Albany,  the  chief  instrument  of  the  French  faction,  met  with  such 
opposition  from  the  parties  that  were  raised  against  him  by  king  Henry's  means,  that  he 
could  give  him  no  disturbance.  And  when  there  came  to  be  a  lasting  peace  between 
England  and  France,  then,  as  the  king  needed  fear  no  trouble  from  that  warlike  nation,  so 
he  got  a  great  interest  in  the  government  there.  And  at  this  time  money  becoming  a  more 
effectual  engine  than  any  the  war  had  ever  produced,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Indies  having 
brought  great  wealth  into  Europe,  princes  began  to  deal  more  in  that  trade  than  before:  so 
that  both  France  and  England  had  their  instruments  in  Scotland,  and  gave  considerable 
yearly  pensions  to  the  chief  heads  of  parties  and  families.  In  the  search  I  have  made,  I 
have  found  several  warrants  for  sums  of  money,  to  be  sent  into  Scotland,  and  divided  there 
among  tlie  favourers  of  the  English  interest ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  France  traded 
in  the  same  manner,  which  continued  till  a  happier  way  was  found  out  for  extinguisliing 
these  quarrels,  Ixjth  the  crowns  being  set  on  one  head. 

Having  thus  showed  the  state  of  this  king's  government  as  to  foreign  matters,  I  shall  next 

give  an  account  of  the  administration  of  affairs  at  home,  both   as  to   civil  and  spiritual 

matters.     The  king  uiion  his  first  comino-  to  the  crown  did  choose  a  wise  council, 

IIjs  Coun-  o      I  o  ' 

sclsathome.  P^^"tly  oi^t  of  those  whom  his  father  had  trusted,  partly  out  of  those  that  were 
recommended  to  him  by  his  grandmother,  the  countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby*, 
in  whom  was  the  right  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  though  she  willingly  devolved  her  preten- 
sions on  her  son,  claiming  nothing  to  herself,  but  the  satisfaction  of  being  mother  to  a  king. 
She  was  a  wise  and  religious  woman,  and  died  soon  after  her  grandson  came  to  the  crown. 
...  There  was  a  faction  in  the  council  between  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  lord 

treasurer,  which  could  never  be  well  made  up,  though  they  were  often  reconciled  : 

*   The  "venerable  Margaret,"  the  foundress  of  Clirist.  Katlicrine,  widow  of  Henry  V.  and  Owen   Tudur,  placed 

church   and   St.    John's    colleges,   Cirabridgc.     She   was  tlie  line  of  Tudor  on  the  throne  in  the  person  of  lier  sim 

descended  from   John  of  Gaunt  and  Catherine  Swynford,  llcnrj  VII. — Ed. 
aud  ujurr_\  ing  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond,  the  sou  of  queiu 
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Fox  always  complaining  of  the  lord  treasurer,  for  squandering  away  so  soon  tliat  vast  mass  of 
treasure,  left  by  the  king's  father,  inwhicli  the  other  justified  himself,  tliat  what  he  did  was 
by  the  king's  warrants  which  he  could  not  disobey  :  but  Fox  objected  that  he  was  too  easy 
to  answer,  if  not  to  procure  these  warrants,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  given  the  king  better 
01  ij;in  '^dvice.  In  the  king's  first  parliament,  things  went  as  he  desired  upon  his 
'  delivering  up  Empson  and  Dudley,  in  which  his  preventing  the  severity  of  the 
houses,  and  proceeding  against  them  at  the  common  law,  as  it  secured  his  ministers  from  an 
unwelcome  precedent,  so  the  wliole  honour  of  it  fell  on  the  king's  justice. 

His  next  parliament  was  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  and  there  was  considered  the  brief 
,,  from  pope  Julius  II.  to  the  king,  complaining  of  the  indignities  and  injuries  done  to 
"  the  apostolic  see  and  the  pope  by  the  French  king,  and  entreating  the  king's  assistance 
with  such  cajoling  words  as  are  always  to  be  expected  from  popes  on  the  like  occasions.  It  was 
first  read  by  the  master  of  the  rolls  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  then  the  lord  chancellor  (Warham 
archbishop  of  Canterbury)  and  the  lord  treasurer,  with  other  lords,  went  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  read  it  there.  Upon  tiiis  and  other  reasons  they  gave  the  king  subsidies 
towards  the  war  with  France.     At  this  time  Fox,  to  strengthen  bis  party  against  the  lord 

Cardinal  treasurer,  finding  Thomas  Wolsey  to  be  a  likely  man  to  get  into  the  king's  favour, 
AVolscy's  used  all  his  endeavours  to  raise  him,  who  was  at  that  time  neither  unknown  nor 
rising.  inconsiderable,  being  lord  almoner ;  he  was  at  first  made  a  privy  councillor,  and 

frequently  admitted  to  the  king's  presence,  and  waited  on  him  over  to  France.  The  king 
liked  him  well,  which  he  so  managed  that  he  quickly  engrossed  the  king's  favour  to  himself, 
and  for  fifteen  years  together  was  the  most  absolute  favourite  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
England  ;  all  foreign  treaties  and  places  of  trust  at  home  were  at  his  ordering  ;  he  did  what 
he  pleased,  and  his  ascendant  over  the  king  was  such,  that  there  never  appeared  any  party 
against  him  all  that  while.     The  great  artifice  by  which  he  insinuated  himself  so  much  on 

Cavendish's  the  king,  is  set  down  very  plainly  by  one  that  knew  him  well,  in  these  words  : 
Life  ot  Wol-  "  jjj  ]^[i^^  (;]j(3  king  conceived  such  a  loving  fancy,  especially  for  that  he  was  most 
Bib'liothecV"  earnest  and  readiest  in  all  the  counsel  to  advance  the  king''s  only  will  and 
Nob.  D.  G.  pleasure,  having  no  respect  to  the  case ;  and  whereas  the  ancient  councillors 
Pierpoint.  would,  according  to  the  office  of  good  councillors,  divers  times  persuade  the  king 
to  have  some  time  a  recourse  unto  the  council,  there  to  hear  what  was  done  in  weighty 
matters,  the  king  was  nothing  at  all  pleased  therewith ;  for  he  loved  nothing  worse  than  to  be 
constrained  to  do  anything  contrar)'  to  his  pleasure,  and  that  knew  the  almoner  very  well, 
having  secret  insinuations  of  the  king's  intentions ;  and  so  fast  as  the  others  counselled  tiie 
king  to  leave  his  pleasures,  and  to  attend  to  his  affairs,  so  busily  did  the  almoner  persuade  him 
to  the  contrary,  which  delighted  him  much,  and  caused  him  to  have  the  greater  affection  and 
love  to  the  almoner."  Having  got  into  such  power,  he  observed  the  king's  inclinations 
exactly,  and  followed  his  interests  closely  :  for  though  he  made  other  princes  retain  him  with 
great  presents  and  pensions,  yet  he  never  engaged  the  king  into  any  alliance,  but  what  was 
for  his  advantage.  For  affairs  at  home,  after  he  was  established  in  his  greatness,  he  affected 
to  govern  without  parliaments,  there  being  from  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  after  which  he 
got  the  great  seal,  but  one  parliament  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  year,  and  no  more  till 
the  one-and-twentieth,  when  matters  were  turning  about :  but  he  raised  great  sums  of 
money  by  loans  and  benevolences.  And,  indeed,  if  we  look  on  him  as  a  minister  of  state,  he 
was  a  very  extraordinary  person  ;  but  as  he  was  a  churchman,  he  was  the  disgrace  of  his 
profession.  He  not  only  served  the  king  in  all  liis  secret  pleasures,  but  was  lewd  and  vicious 
himself;  so  that  his  having  the  French  pox  (which  in  those  days  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
infamy)  was  so  public,  that  it  was  brought  against  him  in  parliament  when  he  fell  in  disgrace: 
he  was  a  man  of  most  extravagant  vanity,  as  appears  by  the  great  state  he  lived  in  ;  and  to 
feed  that,  his  ambition  and  covetousness  were  proportionable. 

He  was  first  made  bishop  of  Tournay  when  that  town  was  taken  from  the  French  ;  then 
„  ,p  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln*,  which  was  the  first  bishopric  that  fell  void  in 
this  kingdom  ;  after  that,  upon  cardinal  Bembridge's  death,  lie  parted  with  Lin- 
coln, and  was  r^ade  archbishop  of  Yorkt;  then  Adrian,  that  was  a  cardinal  and  bishop 

*    Rest.  temp.  4  Marcli,  5  Uegiii,  1  Part,  Rot.  Pat.  t  Novemb.  6  Regiii,  1  Part,  R.  P. 
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of  Bath  and  Wells,  being  deprived,  that  see  was  given  to  him*;  then  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Albans f  was  given  to  him  in  commcndam  ;  he  next  parted  with  Bath  and  Wells,  and  got 
the  bishopric  of  Diirham|,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  §. 
Bnt  besides  all  that  he  had  in  his  own  hands,  the  king  granted  him  a  full  power  of  disposing 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  England  (which  brought  him  in  as  much  money  as  all  the 
places  he  held),  for  having  so  vast  a  power  committed  to  him  both  from  tlie  king  and  the 
pope  as  to  church-preferments,  it  may  be  easily  gathered  what  advantages  a  man  of  his 
temper  would  draw  from  it.  Warhana  was  lord  chancellor  the  first  seven  years  of  the  king's 
reign,  but  retired  to  give  place  to  this  aspiring  favourite,  who  had  a  mind  to  the  great  seal, 
that  there  might  be  no  interfering  between  the  legantine  and  chancery  courts.  And  perhaps 
it  wrought  somewhat  on  his  vanity,  that  even  after  he  was  cardinal,  Warham  as  lord  chan- 
cellor took  place  of  him,  as  appears  from  the  entries  made  in  the  journals  of  the  house  of 
peers  in  the  parliament  held  the  seventh  year  of  the  king's  reign,  and  afterwards  gave  him 
place,  as  appears  on  many  occasions,  particularly  in  the  letter  written  to  the  pope  1.530,  set 
down  by  the  lord  Herbert,  which  the  cardinal  subscribed  before  Warham.  We  have  nothing 
on  record  to  show  what  a  speaker  he  was,  for  all  the  journals  of  parliament  from  the  seventh 
to  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  this  king  are  lost,  but  it  is  like  he  spoke  as  his  predecessor  in 
that  office  Warham  did,  whose  speeches,  as  they  .are  entered  in  the  journals,  are  sermons 
begun  with  a  text  of  scripture,  which  he  expounded  and  applied  to  the  business  they  were 
to  go  upon,  stuffing  them  with  the  most  fulsome  flattery  of  the  king  that  was  possible. 

The  next  in  favour  and  power  was  the  lord-treasurer,  restored  to  his  father's  honour  of 
duke  of  Norfolk,  to  whom  his  son  succeeded  in  that  office  as  well  as  in  his  hereditary 
honours ;  and  managed  his  interest  with  the  king  so  dexterously  that  he  stood  in  all  the 
changes  that  followed,  and  continued  lord-treasurer  durin":  the  reign  of  this  king,  till  near 
the  end  of  it,  when  he  fell  through  jealousy  rather  than  guilt :  this  showed  how  dexterous 
a  man  lie  was,  that  could  stand  so  long  in  that  employment  under  such  a  king. 

But  the  chief  favourite  in  the  king's  pleasures  was  Chaides  Brandon,  a  gallant  graceful 
person  ;  one  of  the  strongest  men  of  the  age,  and  so  a  fit  match  for  the  king  at  his  jousts  and 
tiltings,  which  was  the  manly  diversion  of  that  time  ;  and  the  king  taking  much  pleasure  in 
it,  being  of  a  robust  body,  and  singularly  expert  at  it,  he,  who  was  so  able  to  second  him  in 
these  courses,  grew  mightily  in  his  favour ;  so  that  he  made  him  first  viscount  Lisle,  and 

Mav   15    ^°™^  months  after,  duke  of  Suffolk.     Nor  was  he  less  in  the  ladies*  favours  than 

S'"-  Reg.,       the  king's ;    for  his  sister,  the  lady  Marj-,   liked  him  ;  and  being  but  so  long 

1  Part.  Hot.    married  to  king  Louis  of  France,  as  to  make  her  queen-dowager  of  France,  she 

resolved  to  choose  her  second  husband  herself,  and  cast  her  eye  on  tlie  duke  of 

Suffislk,  who  was  then  sent  over  to  the  court  of  France.     Her  brother  had  designed  the 

marriage  between  them,  yet  would  not  openly  give  his  consent  to  it ;  but  she,  by  a  strange 

kind  of  wooing,  prefixed  him  the  term  of  four  days  to  gain  her  consent,  in  which  she  told 

him,  if  he  did  not  prevail,  he  should  for  ever  lose  all  his  hopes  of  having  her ;  though,  after 

such  a  declaration,  he  was  like  to  meet  with  no  great  difficulty  from  her.     So  they  were 

April  1515.    niJirried ;  and  the  king  was  easily  pacified,  and  received  them  into  favour  ;  neither 

Lady  Mary  did  his  fiivour  die  Avith  her,  for  it  continued  all  his  life  :  but  he  never  meddled 

''"5^/""'^-"^'  much  in  business,  and  by  all  that  appears  was  a  better  courtier  than  statesman. 

Little  needs  be  said  of  any  other  person  more  than  will  afterwards  occur. 

The  king  loved  to  raise  mean  persons,  and  upon  the  least  distaste  to  throw  them  down  i 
and  falling  into  disgrace,  he  spared  not  to  sacrifice  them  to  public  discontents.  His 
court  was  magnificent,  and  his  expense  vast ;  he  indulged  himself  in  his  pleasures :  and 
the  hopes   of  children  (besides  the  lady  Mary)  failing  by  the  queen,  he,  who  of  all  things 

June  17,    desired  issue  most,  kept  one  Elizabeth  Blunt,  by  whom  he  had  Henry  Fitzroy, 

18  Reg.,  Rot.  -whom,  in  the  17th  year  of  liis  reign,  he  created  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the  same 

Duke  Rich  ^^^  niade  him  duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset,  and  intended  afterwards  to  iiave 

died  June  22,  put  him  in  the  succession  of  the  crown  after  his  other  children;  but  his  death 

1536,  prevented  it. 

»  Aug.  28,  10  Rcfini,  1  Part,  R.  P.  '        +   Apiil  30,  15  Repui,  2  Part,  R.  P. 

t  Dcccmb.  7,  13  Kcgni,  3  Part,  R.  P.  §   Ulay  4,  20  Rcgiii,  1  Part,  R.  P. 
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As  for  his  parliaments,  he  took  great  care  to  keep  a  good  understanding  with  them,  and 
chiefly  with  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  means  he  seldom  failed  to  carry  matters  as  lie 
pleased  among  them:  only  in  the  parliament  held  in  the  I4th  and  15th  of  his  reign,  the 
demand  of  the  subsidy  towards  the  war  with  France  being  so  high  as  800,000/.,  the  fifth  of 
men's  goods  and  lands  to  be  paid  in  four  years,  and  the  cardinal  being  much  hated,  there 
was  great  opposition  made  to  it :  for  which  the  cardinal  blamed  sir  Thomas  More  much,  who 
was  then  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  finding  that  which  was  ofi'ered  was  not 
above  the  half  of  what  was  asked,  went  himself  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  desired  to 
hear  the  reasons  of  those  who  opposed  his  demands,  that  he  might  answer  them  :  but  he  was 
told  the  order  of  their  house  was  to  reason  only  among  themselves,  and  so  went  away  much 
dissatisfied.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  tliey  obtained  a  subsidy  of  three  shillings  in 
the  pound,  to  be  paid  in  four  years.  This  disappointment,  it  seems,  did  so  offend  the  cardinal, 
that  as  no  parliament  had  been  called  for  seven  years  before,  so  there  was  none  summoned 
for  seven  years  after.  And  thus  stood  the  civil  government  of  England  in  the  19th  year  of 
the  king's  reign,  when  the  matter  of  the  divorce  was  first  moved.  But  I  shall  next  open 
the  state  of  affairs  in  reference  to  religious  and  spiritual  concerns. 

King  Henry  was  bred  with  more  care  than  had  been  usually  bestowed  on  the  education  of 
princes  for  many  ages,  who  had  been  only  trained  up  to  those  exercises  that  prepared  them 
Ilewasbrcd  to  War  ;  and  if  they  could  read  and  write,  more  was  not  expected  of  them.  But 
a  Scholar.  learning  began  now  to  flourish  ;  and  as  the  house  of  Medici  in  Florence  had  great 
honour  by  the  protection  it  gave  to  learned  men,  so  other  princes  everywhere  cherished  the 
muses.  King  Henry  VII.,  tliougli  illiterate  himself,  yet  took  care  to  have  his  children 
instructed  in  good  letters.  And  it  generally  passes  current,  that  he  bred  his  second  son  a 
scholar,  having  designed  him  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  that  has  no  foundation  ; 
for  the  writers  of  that  time  tell,  that  his  elder  brother,  prince  Arthur,  was  also  bred  a  scholar. 
And  all  the  instruction  king  Henry  had  in  learning  must  have  been  after  his  brotlier  was 
dead,  wlien  that  design  had  vani.shed  with  his  life.  For  he  being  born  the  18th  of  June, 
1491,  and  prince  Arthur  dying  the  2nd  of  April,  1502,  he  was  not  full  eleven  years  of  age 
when  he  became  prince  of  Wales  ;  at  which  age  princes  have  seldom  made  any  great  progress 
in  learning.  But  king  Henry  VII.,  judging  either  that  it  would  make  his  sons  greater 
princes,  and  fitter  for  the  management  of  their  afi"airs.  or,  being  jealous  of  their  looking  too 
early  into  business,  or  their  pretending  to  the  crown  upon  tlieir  mother's  title,  which  miglit 
have  been  a  dangerous  competition  to  him,  that  was  so  little  beloved  by  his  subjects,  took 
this  method  for  amusing  them  with  other  things :  thence  it  was  that  his  son  was  the  most 
learned  prince  that  had  been  in  the  world  for  many  ages,  and  deserved  the  title  Beau-clerke 
on  a  better  account  than  his  predecessor,  that  long  before  had  carried  it.  The  learning  then 
in  credit  was  either  that  of  the  schools,  about  abstruse  questions  of  divinity,  which,  from  the 
days  of  Lombard  *,  were  debated  and  descanted  on  with  much  subtlety  and  nicety,  and 
exercised  all  speculative  divines ;  or  the  study  of  the  canon-law,  which  was  the  way  to 
business  and  preferment.  To  the  former  of  these  the  king  was  much  addicted,  and  delighted 
to  read  often  in  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  this  made  cardinal  Wolsey  more  acceptable  to  him, 
who  was  chiefly  conversant  in  that  sort  of  learning.  He  loved  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
which  made  him  be  so  kind  to  Erasmus,  that  was  the  gi'eat  restorer  of  it,  and  to  Polydore 
Virgil ;  though  neither  of  these  made  their  court  dexterously  with  the  cardinal,  which  did 
much  intercept  the  king's  favour  to  them  ;  so  that  the  one  left  England,  and  the  other  was 

*  Peter  Lombard,  known  in  the  schools  as  "  the  mas-  tences,"  divided  into  four  books,  contains  an  illustration  of 

tcr  of  the  sentences,"  was  born  at  Novara  in  Lombardy,  the  doctrines  of  tlie  church,  in  a  collection  of  sentences  or 

whence  he  took  his  name.      He  was  educated  at  Bologna  passages   taken  from   the  fathers.      It   obtained  so  high  a 

and  Rheims,  under  St.  Bernard,  and  afterwards  removed  degree  of  celebrity,  that  in  a  short  time   it  was  the   only 

to  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  attained  a  high  repu-  work  taught  in  the  schools  ;   and  the  author  was,  by  way 

tation,  and  was  promoted  to  the  canonry  of  Chartres,  and  of  eminence,  called  the  "  Master  of  the  Sentences,"  and 

ultimately  to  the  bishopric  of  Paris,  which,  for  his  sake,  was  accounUd  the  chief  of  the  scholastic  divines.     Greater 

was  declined  by  his  pupil,  Philip,  the  younger  son  of  king  veneration  was  paid  to  his  book  than  even  to  the  scriptures, 

Louis  le  Gros,  who  had  been  designed  for  that   dignity,  a  circumstance  which  called  down   the  seveie  anim.-idvcr- 

Lombard  died  in  1164,  four  years  after  he  was  installed  sions  of  the  learned  Bacou,  in  a  letter  ho  addressed  to 

in  the  bishopric,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Marcel-  pope  Clement  IV. — Eo. 
luf,  in  the  suburb  of  that  name.     His  work  of  the  "  Sen- 
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but  coarsely  used  in  it,  wlio  has  sufficiently  revenged  himself  upon  the  cardinal's  memory. 
The  i)hilosophy  then  in  fashion  was  so  intermixed  with  their  divinity,  that  the  king  under- 
stood it  too ;  and  was  also  a  good  musician,  as  appears  by  two  whole  masses  which  he 
composed.     He  never  wrote  well,  but  scrawled  so  that  his  hand  was  scarce  legible. 

Being  thus  inclined  to  learning,  he  was  much  courted  by  all  hungry  scliolars,  who 
generally  over  Europe  dedicated  their  books  to  him  with  such  flattering  epistles,  that  it 
very  much  lessens  him  to  see  how  he  delighted  in  such  stuff.  For  if  he  had  not  taken 
pleasure  in  it,  and  rewarded  them,  it  is  not  likely  that  others  should  have  been  every  year 
writing  after  such  ill  copies.  Of  all  things  in  the  world,  flattery  wrought  most  on  him  ; 
and  no  sort  of  flattery  pleased  him  better  than  to  have  his  great  learning  and  wisdom 
commended.  And  in  this  his  parliaments,  his  courtiers,  his  chaplains,  foreigners  and  natives, 
all  seemed  to  vie  who  should  exceed  most,  and  came  to  speak  to  him  in  a  style  which  was 
scarce  fit  to  be  used  to  any  creature.  But  he  designed  to  entail  these  praises  on  his  memory, 
cherishing  churchmen  more  than  any  king  in  England  had  ever  done ;  he  also  courted  the 
pope  with  a  constant  submission,  and  upon  all  occasions  made  the  pope"'s  interests  his  own, 
and  made  war  and  peace  as  they  desired  him  :  so  that  had  he  died  any  time  before  the  19th 
year  of  his  reign,  he  could  scarce  liave  escaped  being  canonized,  notwithstanding  all  his 
faults  ;  for  he  abounded  in  those  virtues  which  had  given  saintship  to  kings  for  near  one 
thousand  years  together,  and  had  done  more  than  they  all  did,  by  writing  a  book  for  the 
Roman  faith. 

Etigland  had,  for  above  three  hundred  years,  been  the  tamest  part  of  Christendom  to  the 
papal  authority,  and  had  been  accordingly  dealt  with.     But  though  the  parliaments  and 

TlieKii"'  *^^'^  "^  three  high-spirited  kings  liad  given  some  interruption  to  the  cruel 
Piero(;ative'in  exactions  and  other  illegal  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome,  yet  that  court 
Ecclesiastical  always  gained  their  designs  in  the  end.  But  even  in  this  king's  days  the  crown 
matteis.  ^.^^  ^^^^  quite  stripped  of  all  its  authority  over  spiritual  persons.  The  investitures 
of  bishops  and  abbots,  which  had  been  originally  given  by  the  delivery  of  the  pastoral  ring 
and  staff  by  the  kings  of  England,  were,  after  some  opposition,  wrung  out  of  their  hands  ; 
yet  I  tind  they  retained  another  thing,  which  upon  the  matter  was  the  same.  When  any 
see  was  vacant,  a  writ  was  issued  out  of  the  chancery  for  seizing  on  all  the  temporalities  of 

Custodia     the  bishopric,  and  then  the  king  recommended  one  to  the  pope,  upon  wliich  his 

Temi)uialita-  bulls  Were   cxpeded  at  Rome,   and   so  by  a  warrant  from    the  pope   he  was 

*'*■  consecrated,  and  invested  in  the   spiritualities  of  the  see  ;  but  was  to  appear 

before  the  king  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  renounce  every  clause  in  his  letters  and 

bulls  that  were  or  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  prerogative  of  tlie  crown,  or  contrary  to  the 

laws  of  the  land,  and  was  to  swear  fealty  and  allegiance  to  the  king.     And  after  this  a  new 

Restitutio     '^'^rit  was   issued  out  of   the   chancery,  bearing   that  this  was  done,   and  that 

Temporali-     thereupon  the  temporalities   should  be   restored.     Of  this  there  are  so  many 

*^'"'"  precedents  in  the  records,  that  every  one  that  has  searched  them  must  needs  find 

them  in  every  year  ;  but  when  this  began  I  leave  to  the  more  learned  in  the  law  to  discover. 

And  for  proof  of  it  the  reader  will  find  in  the  collection  the  fullest  record  which 

Numb   15       I  met  with  concerning   it    in   Henry  VII. 's   reign,   of  cardinal   Adrian's   being 

invested  in  the   bishopric    of  Bath    and  Wells.     So  that  upon  the  matter  the 

kings  then  disposed  of  all  bishoprics,  keeping  that  still  in  their  own  hands  which  made  them 

most  desired  in  those  ages ;  and  so  had  the  bishops  much  at  their  devotion. 

But  king  Henry  in  a  great  degree  parted  with  this,  by  the  above-mentioned  power  granted 
to  cardinal  Wolsey,  who  being  legate  as  well  as  lord  chancellor,  it  was  thought  a  great  error 
in  government  to  lodge  such  a  trust  with  him  which  might  have  passed  into  a  precedent  for 
other  legates  pretending  to  the  same  power,  since  the  papal  greatness  had  thus  risen,  and 

Licence  to  oft  upon  weaker  grounds,  to  the  height  it  was  then  at.  Yet  the  king  had  no 
the  Pnor  of    mind  to  Suffer  the  laws  made  against  the  sums:  out  of  bulls  in  the  court  of  Ronje 

i^€t€rboro  •  •  o  o 

Nov.  3.  l'  without  his  leave  to  be  neglected  ;  for  I  find  several  licences  granted  to  sue  bulls 
Part.S'oReg.  in  that  court,  bearing  for  their  preamble  the  statute  of  the  16th  of  Richard  II. 
Rot.  Pat.        against  the  pope's  pretended  power  in  England. 

But  the  immunity  of  ecclesiastical  perst)ns  was  a  thing  that  occasioned  great  complaints. 
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And  good  cause  there  was  for  tlicm.  For  it  was  ordinary  for  ])t'rsons,  after  tlie  greatest 
crimes,  to  get  into  orders ;  and  then  not  only  what  was  past  must  be  forgiven  them,  but  they 
were  not  to  be  questioned  for  any  crime  after  lioly  orders  given,  till  they  were  first  deoraded  ; 
and  till  that  was  done  they  were  the  bishops'  prisoners.  Whereupon  there  rose  a  great 
dispute  in  the  beginning  of  this  king's  reign,  of  which  none  of  our  historians  having  taken 
any  notice,  I  shall  give  a  full  account  of  it. 

King  Henry  VII.,  in  his  fourth  parliament,  did  a  little  lessen  the  privileges  of  the  clero-y, 
enacting   that  clerks  convicted  should  be  burnt  in  the  hand.      Bui  this  not  proving  a 

A  Contest  Sufficient  restraint,  it  was  enacted  in  parliament  in  the  fourth  year  of  this  kino-^ 
about  the  Ec-  that  all  murderers  and  robbers  should  be  denied  the  benefit  of  their  clergy.  But 
IininumV  though  this  Seemed  a  very  just  law,  yet  to  make  it  pass  through  the  House  of 
Keilway's  Lords,  they  added  two  provisoes  to  it,  the  one  for  excepting  all  such  as  were 
Iteports.  within  the  holy  orders  of  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon ;  the  other  that  the  act  should 
only  be  in  force  till  the  next  parliament.  With  these  provisoes  it  was  unanimously  assented 
to  by  the  lords  on  the  26th  January,  1513  ;  and  being  agreed  to  by  the  commons,  the  royal 
assent  made  it  a  law :  pursuant  to  which  many  murderers  and  felons  were  denied  their 
clergy,  and  the  law  passed  on  them  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  whole  nation.  But  this 
gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  who  had  no  mind  to  suffer  their  immunities  to  be  touched 
or  lessened.  And  judging  that  if  the  laity  made  bold  with  inferior  orders,  they  would 
proceed  further,  even  against  sacred  orders ;  therefore,  as  their  opposition  was  such  that  the 
act  not  being  continued  did  determine  at  the  next  parliament  (that  was  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  king),  so  they  not  satisfied  with  that,  resolved  to  fix  a  censure  on  that  act  as  contrary 
to  the  franchises  of  the  holy  church.  And  the  abbot  of  Winchelcomb  being  more  forward 
than  the  rest,  during  the  session  of  parliament,  in  the  seventh  year  of  this  king's  reign,  in  a 
sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  said  openly  "  That  that  act  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  to 
the  liberties  of  the  holy  church,  and  that  all  who  assented  to  it,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal 
persons,  had  by  so  doing  incurred  the  censures  of  the  church."  And  for  confirmation  of  his 
opinion,  he  published  a  book  to  prove,  that  all  clerks,  whether  of  the  greater  or  lower 
orders,  were  sacred,  and  exempted  from  all  temporal  punishment  by  the  secular  judge,  even 
in  criminal  cases.  This  made  great  noise,  and  all  the  temporal  lords,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  desired  the  king  to  suppress  the  growing  insolence  of  the  clergy. 
So  there  was  a  hearing  of  the  matter  before  the  king,  with  all  the  judges,  and  the  king's 
temporal  council.  Dr.  Standish,  guardian  of  the  mendicant  friars  in  London  (afterwards 
bishop  of  St.  Aspah),  the  chief  of  the  king's  spiritual  council,  argued,  that  by  the  law  clerks 
had  been  still  convened  and  judged  in  the  king's  court  for  civil  crimes,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  either  in  the  laws  of  God  or  the  church  inconsistent  with  it ;  and  that  the  public 
good  of  the  society,  which  was  chiefly  driven  at  by  all  laws,  and  ought  to  be  preferred  to 
all  other  things,  required  that  crimes  should  be  punished.  But  the  abbot  of  Winchelcomb, 
being  counsel  for  the  clergy,  excepted  to  this,  and  said,  "  There  was  a  decree  made  by  the 
church  expressly  to  the  contrary,  to  which  all  ought  to  pay  obedience,  under  the  pain  of 
mortal  sin  ;  and  that  therefore  the  trying  of  clerks  in  the  civil  courts  was  a  sin  in  itself." 
Standish,  upon  this  turned  to  the  king,  and  said,  "  God  forbid  that  all  the  decrees  of  the 
church  should  bind.  It  seems  the  bishops  think  not  so ;  for  though  there  is  a  decree  that 
they  should  reside  at  their  cathedrals  all  the  festivals  of  the  year,  yet  the  greater  part  of 
them  do  it  notf  adding,  "  that  no  decree  could  have  any  force  in  England  till  it  was  received 
there  ;  and  that  this  decree  was  never  received  in  England,  but  that  as  well  since  the  making 
of  it  as  before,  clerks  had  been  tried  for  crimes  in  the  civil  courts."  To  this  the  abbot  made 
no  answer,  but  brought  a  place  of  Scripture  to  prove  this  exemption  to  have  come  from  our 
Saviour's  words,  NoUte  tangere  Christos  meos, — Touch  not  mine  anointed ;  and  therefore 
princes  ordering  clerks  to  be  arrested,  and  brought  before  their  courts,  was  contrary  to 
Scripture,  against  which  no  custom  can  take  place.  Standish  replied,  these  words  were 
never  said  by  our  Saviour,  but  were  put  by  David  in  his  Psalter,  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ ;  and  he  said  these  words  had  no  relation  to  the  civil  judicatories,  but  because  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world  was  then  wicked,  and  but  a  small  number  believed  the  law,  they 
were  a  charge  to  tlie  rest  of  the  world,  not  to  do  them  harm.     But  though  the  abbot  had 
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been  very  violent,  unci  confident  of  liis  being  able  to  confound  all  that  held  the  contrary 
opinion,  yet  he  made  no  answer  to  this.  The  laity  that  were  present  being  confirmed  in 
their  former  opinion  by  hearing  the  matter  thus  argued,  moved  the  bishops  to  order 
the  abbot  to  renounce  his  former  opinion,  and  recant  his  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross. 
But  they  flatly  refused  to  do  it,  and  said  they  were  bound  by  the  laws  of  the 
holy  churcli  to  maintain  the  abbot's  opinion  in  every  point  of  it.  Great  heats  fol- 
lowed upon  this  during  the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  of  which  there  is  a  very 
partial  entry  made  in  the  journal  of  the  lords'  house ;  and  no  wonder,  the  clerk  of 
the  parliament,  Doctor  Tj'lor,  doctor  of  the  canon-law,  being  at  the  same  time  speaker 
of  the  lower  house  of  convocation*.  The  entry  is  in  these  words: — "In  this  parlia- 
ment and  convocation  there  were  most  dangerous  contentions  between  the  clergy  and 
the  secular  power,  about  the  ecclesiastical  liberties,  one  Standish,  a  minor  friar,  being 
the  instrument  and  promoter  of  all  that  mischief."  But  a  passage  fell  out,  that  made 
this  matter  be  more  fully  prosecuted  in  the  Michaelmas-term.  One  Richard  Hunne,  a 
merchant-tailor  in  London,  was  questioned  by  a  clerk  in  Middlesex  for  a  mortuary, 
pretended  to  be  due  for  a  child  of  his  that  died  five  weeks  old.  The  clerk  claiming  the 
biering  sheet,  and  Hunne  refusing  to  give  it ;  upon  tliat  he  was  sued,  but  his  counsel 
advised  him  to  sue  the  clerk  in  a  premunire,  for  bringing  the  king's  subjects  before  a 
foreign  court ;  the  spiritual  court  sitting  by  authority  from  the  legate.  This  touched  the 
clergy  so  in  the  quick,  that  they  used  all  the  arts  they  could  to  fasten  heresy  on  him ; 
and  understanding  that  he  had  Wicklifl"s  Bible,  upon  that  he  was  attached  of  heresy,  and 
put  in  the  Lollard's  Tower  at  Paul's,  and  examined  upon  some  articles  objected  to  him  by 
Fitzjames,  then  bishop  of  London.  He  denied  them  as  they  were  charged  against  him,  but 
acknowledged  he  had  said  some  words  sounding  that  way,  for  which  he  was  sorry,  and 
asked  God's  mercy,  and  submitted  himself  to  the  bishop's  correction  ;  upon  which  he  ought 
to  have  been  enjoined  penance,  and  set  at  liberty,  but  he  persisting  still  in  his  suit  in  the 
Hunne  king's  courts,  they  used  him  most  cruelly.  On  the  4th  of  December  he  was  found 
liangeii  in  hanged  in  the  chamber  where  he  was  kept  prisoner.  And  Dr.  Horsey,  chancellor 
Fnson  ;  ^^  |]^^  bishop  of  London,  with  the  other  ofiicers  who  had  the  charge  of  the  prison, 
cave  it  out  that  he  had  hanged  himself.  But  the  coroner  of  London  coming:  to  hold  an 
inquest  on  the  dead  body,  they  found  him  hanging  so  loose,  and  in  a  silk  girdle,  that  they 
clearly  perceived  he  was  killed ;  they  also  found  his  neck  had  been  broken,  as  they  judged, 
with  an  iron  chain  ;  for  the  skin  was  all  fi'etted  and  cut ;  they  saw  some  streams  of 
blood  about  his  body,  besides  several  other  evidences,  which  made  it  clear  he  had  not 
murdered  himself;  whereupon  they  did  acquit  the  dead  body,  and  laid  the  murder  on  the 
officers  that  had  the  charge  of  that  prison :  and  by  other  proofs  they  found  the  bishop's 
sumner  and  the  bell-ringer  guilty  of  it,  and  by  the  deposition  of  the  sumner  himself,  it  did 
appear  that  the  chancellor  and  he,  and  the  bell-ringer,  did  murder  him,  and  then  hang  him  up. 

But  as  the  inquest  proceeded  in  this  trial,  the  bishop  began  a  new  process  against  the  dead 
body  of  Richard  Hunne,  for  other  points  of  heresy ;  and  several  articles  were  gathered  out 
of  Wickliff's  Preface  to  the  Bible  with  which  he  was  charged :  and  his  having  the  book  in 
his  possession  being  taken  for  good  evidence,  he  was  judged  an  heretic,  and  his  body  delivered 
to  the  secular  power.  When  judgment  was  given,  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Lincoln, 
And  his  ynili  many  doctors  both  of  divinity  and  the  canon  law,  sat  with  the  bishop  of 
Body  burnt,  London  ;  so  that  it  was  looked  on  as  an  act  of  the  whole  clergy,  and  done  by 
Dcc.20,lol4.  common  consent.     On  the  20tli  of  December  his  body  was  burnt  at  Smithfield. 

But  this  produced  an  eiFect  very  different  from  what  was  expected,  for  it  was  hoped  that 
he  being  found  an  heretic  nobody  should  appear  for  him  any  more  ;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  occasioned  a  great  outcry,  the  man  having  lived  in  very  good  reputation  among  his 
neighbours ;  so  that  after  that  day  the  city  of  London  was  never  well  affected  to  the  popish 
clergy,  but  inclined  to  follow  anyljody  who  spoke  against  them,  and  every  one  looked  on  it 

*  M;ide    Clerk  Oct.  29.      1   Reg.  Rot.  P.it.  Part   1.  tionis  Cleri  quod   raro  accidit.     In  hoc  Parliamento  ct 

"  .Journal  Procenira  7  Hen.  VHI.     Dissolutum  et  fini-  Convocatione  pericuiosissimas  seditiones  exorta?  sunt  inter 

turn   fuit   hoc  Pailiamentuni,   22   Dec.   1515.     Johanne  Clerum  et  Secularcm  potestatem  super  libertatibus  Erclesi- 

Tylor    Juris    Pontilicii    Doct.    Clcrico    Parliamcntorum  asticis,  quodaui  Fratre  Minore,  nomine  Standish,  omnium 

Domini  Regis:  ct  eodcm  tempore  Prolocutore  Couvoca-  malorum  miuistro  ac  stimula'.orc." — Hall  and  Fox. 
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as  a  cause  of  common  concern.  All  exclaimed  against  the  cruelty  of  their  clergy,  that 
for  a  man's  suing  a  clerk  according  to  law,  he  should  be  long  and  hardly  used  in  a  severe 
imprisonment,  and  at  last  cruelly  murdered  ;  and  all  this  laid  on  himself  to  defame 
him,  and  ruin  his  family.  And  then  to  burn  that  body  which  they  had  so  handled, 
was  thought  such  a  complication  of  cruelties,  as  few  barbarians  had  ever  been  guilty 
of.  The  bishop,  finding  that  the  inquest  went  on,  and  the  whole  matter  was  discovered, 
used  all  possible  endeavours  to  stop  tiieir  proceedings  ;  and  they  were  often  brought  befcire 
the  king's  council,  where  it  was  pretended  that  all  proceeded  from  malice  and  heresy.  The 
cardinal  laboured  to  procure  an  order  to  forbid  their  going  any  further,  but  the  thing  was 
both  so  foul  and  so  evident  that  it  could  not  be  done  ;  and  that  opposition  made  it  more 
generally  believed.  In  the  parliament  there  was  a  bill  sent  up  to  the  lords  by  the 
commons  for  restoring  Ilunnc's  children,  which  was  passed,  and  had  the  royal  assent  to  it  j 
but  another  bill  being  brought  in  about  this  murder,  it  occasioned  great  heats  among  them. 
The  bishop  of  London  said  that  Ilunne  had  hanged  himself,  that  the  inquest  were  false- 
perjured  caitiffs,  and  if  they  proceeded  further  he  could  not  keep  his  house  for  heretics ; — so 
that  the  bill  which  was  sent  up  by  the  commons  was  but  once  read  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  for  the  power  of  the  clergy  was  great  there.  But  the  trial  went  on,  and 
both  the  bisliops,  chancellor,  and  the  sumn(T  were  indicted  as  principals  in  the  murder. 

The  convocation  that  was  then  sitting,  finding  so  great  a  stir  made,  and  that  all  their 
liberties  were  now  struck  at,  i-esolved  to  call  doctor  Standish  to  an  account  for  what  he  had 
said  and  argued  in  that  matter,  so  he  being  summoned  before  them,  some  articles  were 
objected  to  him  by  word  of  mouth,  concerning  the  judging  of  clerks  in  civil  courts  ;  and  the 
day  following  they  being  put  in  writing,  the  bill  was  delivered  to  him,  and  a  day  assigned  for 
him  to  make  answer.  The  doctor  perceiving  their  intention,  and  judging  it  would  go  hard 
with  him  if  he  were  tried  before  them,  went  and  claimed  the  king's  protection  from  this- 
trouble  that  he  was  now  brought  in,  for  discharging  his  duty  as  the  king's  spiritual  counsel- 
But  the  clergy  made  their  excuse  to  the  king,  that  they  were  not  to  question  him  for  any 
thing  he  had  said  as  the  kind's  counsel,  but  for  some  lectures  he  read  at  St.  Paul's  and  else- 
where,  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  liberties  of  the  holy  church,  which  they  were  bound 
to  maintain  ;  and  desired  the  kinjj's  assistance,  accordins  to  his  coronation  oath,  and  as  he- 
would  not  incur  the  censures  of  the  holy  church.  On  the  other  hand  the  temporal  lords  and 
judges,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  addressed  to  the  king,  to  maintain 
the  temporal  jurisdiction  according  to  his  coronation  oath,  and  to  protect  Standish  from  the 
malice  of  his  enemies. 

This  put  the  king  in  great  perplexity,  for  he  had  no  mind  to  lose  any  part  of  his  temporal 
jurisdiction,  and  on  the  other  hand  was  no  less  apprehensive  of  the  dangerous  effects  that 
might  follow  on  a  breach  with  the  clergy.  So  he  called  for  doctor  Veysey,  then  dean  of  his 
chapel,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  charged  him  upon  his  allegiance  to  declare  the 
truth  to  him  in  that  matter;  which  after  some  study  he  did,  and  said,  upon  his  faith, 
conscience,  and  allegiance,  he  did  think  that  the  convening  of  clerks  before  the  secular 
judge,  which  had  been  always  practised  in  England,  might  well  consist  with  the  law  of  God 
and  the  true  liberties  of  the  holy  church.  Tiiis  gave  the  king  great  satisfaction  ;  so  he 
commanded  all  the  judges,  and  his  council  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  some  of  both 
houses,  to  meet  at  Blackfriars,  and  to  hear  the  matter  argued.  The  bill  against  doctor 
Standish  was  read,  •which  consisted  of  six  articles  that  were  objected  to  him.  First,  That 
he  had  said  that  the  lower  orders  were  not  sacred.  Secondly,  That  the  exemption  of  clerks 
was  not  founded  on  a  divine  right.  Thirdly,  That  the  laity  might  coerce  clerks  when  the 
prelates  did  not  their  duty.  Fourthly,  That  no  positive  ecclesiastical  law  binds  any  but 
those  who  receive  it.  Fifthly,  That  the  study  of  the  canon-law  was  needless.  Sixthly, 
That  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  Decretum,  so  much  as  a  man  could  hold  in  ids  fist,  and  no 
more,  did  oblige  Christians.  To  these  doctor  Standish  answered,  that  for  those  things 
expressed  in  the  third,  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  articles,  he  had  never  taught  them  ;  as  for  his 
asserting  them  at  any  time  in  discourse,  as  he  did  not  remember  it,  so  he  did  not  much  care 
■wliether  he  had  done  it  or  not.  To  the  first  he  said,  lesser  orders  in  one  sense  are  sacred, 
and  in  another  they  are  not  sacred.     For  the  second  and  fourth,  he  confessed  he  had  taught 
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them,  and  was  ready  to  justify  them.  It  was  ohjected  by  the  clergy,  that  as  by  tlic  law  of 
God  no  man  could  judge  his  father,  it  being  contrary  to  that  commandment.  Honour  thy 
Father, — so,  churchmen  being  spiritual  fathers,  they  could  not  be  judged  by  the  laity,  who 
were  their  children.  To  which  he  answered,  that  as  that  only  concluded  in  favour  of  priests, 
those  in  inferior  orders  not  being  fathers,  so  it  was  a  mistake  to  say  a  judge  might  not  sit 
upon  his  natural  father,  for  the  judge  was  by  another  relation  above  his  natural  father ;  and 
thoucrh  the  commandment  is  conceived  in  general  words,  yet  there  are  some  exceptions  to 
be  admitted,  as  though  it  be  said,  Thou  shalt  not  kill, — yet  in  some  cases  we  may  lawfully 
kill  ;  so  in  the  case  of  justice  a  judge  may  lawfully  sit  on  his  father. 

But  doctor  Ve^'sey's  argimient  was  that  which  took  most  with  all  that  were  present.  He 
said,  it  was  certain  that  the  laws  of  tlie  church  did  not  bind  any  but  those  who  received 
them.  To  prove  this,  he  said,  that  in  old  times  all  secular  priests  were  married,  but  in  the 
days  of  St.  Augustine,  the  apostle  of  England,  there  was  a  decree  made  to  the  contrary, 
which  was  received  in  England  and  in  many  other  places,  by  virtue  whereof  the  secular 
priests  in  England  may  not  marry  ;  but  this  law  not  being  universally  received,  the  Greek 
church  never  judged  themselves  bound  by  it,  so  that  to  this  day  the  priests  in  that  church 
have  wives  as  well  as  other  secular  men.  If  then  the  churches  of  the  East,  not  having  received 
the  law  of  the  celibate  of  the  clergy,  have  never  been  condemned  by  the  church  for  not 
obeying  it,  then  the  convening  clerks  having  been  always  practised  in  ICnglaud,  was  no  sin, 
notwithstanding  the  decree  to  the  contrary,  which  was  never  received  here.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
compared  to  those  privileges  that  concern  only  a  private  man's  interest;  for  the  commonwealth 
of  tiie  whole  realm  was  chiefly  to  be  looked  at,  and  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  things. 

When  the  matter  was  thus  argued  on  both  sides,  all  the  judges  delivered  their  opinions,  in 
these  words  : — "  That  all  those  of  the  convocation  who  did  award  the  citation  against 
Standish,  were  in  the  case  of  a premunire  facias  ;"  and  added  somewhat  about  the  consti- 
tution of  the  parliament,  which  being  foreign  to  my  business,  and  contrary  to  a  received 
opinion,  I  need  not  mention,  but  refer  the  reader  to  Keilway*  for  his  information,  if  he 
desires  to  know  more  of  it :  and  thus  the  court  broke  up.  But  soon  after,  all  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  with  many  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  the  judges  and  the 
king's  council,  were  called  before  the  king  to  Baynard's  Castle  ;  and  in  all  their  presence  the 
cardinal  kneeled  down  before  the  king,  and  in  the  name  of  the  clergj'  said,  "  That  none  of 
them  intended  to  do  anything  that  might  derogate  from  his  prerogative,  and  least  of  all 
himself,  who  owed  liis  advancement  only  to  the  king's  favour.  But  this  matter  of  convening 
of  clerks,  did  seem  to  them  all  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
church,  which  they  were  bound  by  their  oaths  to  maintain  according  to  tiieir  power." 
Tlierefore  in  their  name  he  humbly  begged,  "  that  the  king,  to  avoid  the  censures  of  the 
church,  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  pope  and  his  council,  at  the  court  of 
Rome."  To  which  the  king  answered,  "  It  seems  to  us  that  doctor  Standish,  and  others  of 
our  spiritual  council,  have  answered  you  fully  in  all  points."  The  bishop  of  Winchester 
replied,  "  Sir,  I  warrant  you  doctor  Standish  will  not  abide  by  his  opinion  at  his  peril." 
But  the  doctor  said,  "  What  should  one  poor  friar  do  alone,  against  all  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  England?"  After  a  short  silence  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  "That  in 
former  times  divers  holy  fathers  of  the  church  had  opposed  the  execution  of  that  law,  and  some 
of  them  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  quarrel."  To  whom  Fineux,  lord  chief-justice,  said  "  That 
many  holy  kings  had  maintained  that  law,  and  many  holy  fathers  had  given  obedience  to  it, 
which  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  they  would  have  done,  had  they  known  it  to  be  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God:"  and  he  desired  to  know  by  what  law  bishops  could  judge  clerks  for 
felony,  it  being  a  thing  only  determined  by  the  temporal  law ;  so  that  either  it  was  not  at 
all  to  be  tried,  or  it  was  only  in  the  temporal  court ;  so  that  either  clerks  must  do  as  they 
please  or  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts.  To  this  no  answer  being  made,  the  king  said  these  words  : 
"  By  the  permission  and  ordinance  of  God  we  are  king  of  England,  and  the  kings  of  England 
in  times  past  had  never  any  superior  but  God  only.  Therefore  know  you  well  that  we  will 
maintain  the  right  of  our  crown,  and  of  our  temporal  jurisdiction,  as  well  in  this  as  in  all  other 
points,  in  as  ample  manner  as  any  of  our  progenitors  have  done  before  our  time.     And,  as  for 

•  See  some  notice  of  Keilway  in  the  Appendix,  No.  3. 
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your  decrees,  we  are  well  assured  that  you  of  the  spirituality  go  expressly  against  the  words 
of  divers  of  them,  as  hath  been  shown  you  by  some  of  our  council ;  and  you  interpret  your 
decrees  at  your  pleasure,  but  we  will  not  agree  to  them  more  than  our  progenitors  have  done 
in  former  times."  But  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  made  most  humble  instance,  that  the 
matter  might  be  so  long  respited,  till  they  could  get  a  resolution  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  they  should  procure  at  their  own  charges ;  and  if  it  did  consist  with  the  law  of  God, 
they  should  conform  themselves  to  the  law  of  the  land.  To  this  the  king  made  no  answer ; 
but  the  warrants  being  out  against  doctor  Horsey,  the  bishop  of  London's  chancellor,  he  did 
abscond  in  the  archbishop's  house ;  though  it  was  pretended  he  was  a  prisoner  there,  till 
afterwards  a  temper  was  found,  that  Horsey  should  render  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Kinf's 
Bench  and  be  tried.  But  the  bishop  of  London  made  earnest  applications  to  the  cardinal 
that  he  would  move  the  king  to  command  the  attorney-general  to  confess  the  indictment 
was  not  true,  that  it  might  not  be  referred  to  a  jury  ;  since  he  said  the  citizens  of  London 
did  so  favour  heresy,  that,  if  he  were  as  innocent  as  Abel,  they  would  find  any  clerk  guilty. 
The  king,  not  willing  to  irritate  the  clergy  too  much,  and  judging  he  had  maintained  his 
prerogative  by  bringing  Horsey  to  the  bar,  ordered  the  attorney  to  do  so.  And  accordingly 
when  Horsey  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  indicted  of  murder,  he  pleaded  not  guilty  ;  which 
the  attorney  acknowledging,  he  was  dismissed,  and  went  and  lived  at  Exeter,  and  never 
again  came  back  to  London,  either  out  of  fear  or  shame.  And  for  doctor  Standish,  upon 
the  king''s  command,  he  was  also  dismissed  out  of  the  court  of  convocation. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  pope  thought  fit  to  interpose  in  this  matter.  For  thouijli, 
upon  less  provocations,  popes  had  proceeded  to  the  highest  censures  against  princes,  yet  this 
king  was  otherwise  so  necessary  to  the  pope  at  this  time,  that  he  was  not  to  be  offended. 
The  clergy  sufibred  much  in  this  business,  besides  the  loss  of  tlieir  reputation  with  the 
people,  who  involved  them  all  in  the  guilt  of  Ilunne's  murder ;  for  now  their  exemption 
being  well  examined,  was  found  to  have  no  foundation  at  all  but  in  their  own  decrees ;  and 
few  were  much  convinced  by  that  authority,  since,  upon  the  matter,  it  was  but  a  judgment 
of  their  own,  in  their  own  favours :  nor  was  the  city  of  London  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
proceedings  in  the  King's  Bench,  since  there  was  no  justice  done  ;  and  all  thought  the  king 
seemed  more  careful  to  maintain  his  prerogative  than  to  do  justice. 

This  I  have  related  the  more  fully,  because  it  seems  to  have  had  great  influence  on 
people's  minds,  and  to  have  disposed  them  much  to  the  changes  that  followed  afterwards. 
How  these  things  were  entered  in  the  books  of  convocation,  cannot  be  now  known.  For 
among  the  other  sad  losses  sustained  in  the  late  burning  of  London,  this  was  one,  that  almost 
all  the  registers  of  the  spiritual  courts  were  burned,  some  few  of  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  bishops  of  London's  registers  being  only  preserved.  But  having  compared  Fox's 
account  of  this  and  some  other  matters,  and  finding  it  exactly  according  to  the  registers 
that  are  pi'eserved,  I  shall  the  more  confidently  build  on  what  he  published  from  those 
records  that  are  now  lost. 

This  was  the  only  thing  in  the  first  eighteen  years  of  the  king's  reign  that  seemed  to  lessen 

The  King  *'''^  greatness  of  the  clergy,  but  in  all  other  matters  he  was  a  most  faithful  son 
obliged  tlie  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Pope  Julius,  soon  after  his  coming  to  the  crown,  sent  him 
Popes  highly,  a  golden  rose,  with  a  letter  to  archbishop  Warham  to  deliver  it',  and  though  such 
^"  I'd  b""^  presents  might  seem  fitter  for  young  children  than  for  men  of  discretion,  yet  the 
them.  king  was  much  delighted  with  it :  and  to  show  his  gratitude,  there  was  a  treaty* 

,  Q  ,]  ^  concluded  the  year  following  between  the  king  and  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  for 
Numb.  2J.  the  defence  of  the  papacy  against  the  French  king.  And  when  in  opposition 
b  ,p .  ,  D  I]  to  the  council,  that  the  French  king  and  some  other  princes  and  cardinals  had 
3  Reg.  called,  first  to  Pisa  (which  was  afterwards  translated  to  Milan,  and  then  to 

Lyons,  that  summoned  the  pope  to  appear  before  them,  and  suspended  his 
'  authority),  pope  Julius  called  another  council  to  be  held  in  the  Lateran' ;  the 
king  sent  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  the  prior  of  St.  John's,  and  the  abbot  of  Wiuchelcomb, 
to  sit  in  that  council,  in  which  there  was  such  a  representative  of  the  Catholic  church  as  had 
been  for  several  of  the  latter  ages  in  the  Western  church  :  in  which  a  few  bishops,  packed 
out  of  several  kingdoms,  and  many  Italian  bishops,  with  a  vast  number  of  abbots,  priors, 
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and  other  inferior  dignified  clergymen,  were  brought  to  confirm  together  whatever  the  popes 
had  a  mind  to  enact ;  which  passing  easily  among  them,  was  sent  over  the  world  with  a 
stanip  of  sacred  authority,  as  the  decrees  and  decisions  of  the  "  holy  universal  church 
assembled  in  a  general  council." 

Nor  was  there  a  worse  understanding  between  this  king  and  pope  Leo  X.  that  succeeded 
Julius,  who  did  also  compliment  him  with  those  papal  presents  of  roses,  and  at  his  desire 

made  Wolsey  a  cardinal ;  and  above  all  other  things  obliged  him  by  conferring 
o  t  h     11     °^  ^"^  ^'^^  *^*'^®  °^  defender  of  the  faith,  (upon  the  presenting  to  the  pope  his 

book  against  Luther,)  in  a  pompous  letter  signed  by  the  pope,  and    twenty- 
seven  cardinals,   in    which    the   king  took  great   pleasure ;    affecting    it    always  beyond 

^    „  ,  all  his  other  titles,  thouarh  several  of  the  former  kings  of  England  had  carried 

Ij.  Herbert.  .  ^         .  ^  *    .         .     *^ 

the  same  title,  as  Spelman  informs  us.     So  easy  a  thing  it  was  for  popes  to 

oblige  princes  in  those  days,  when  a  title  or  a  rose  was  thought  a  sufficient  recompense  for 

the  greatest  services. 

o 

The  cardinal  governing  all  temporal  affairs  as  he  did,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  his 
authority  was  absolute  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  seemed  naturally  to  lie  within  his 
province ;  yet  Warham  made  some  opposition  to  him,  and  complained  to  the  king  of  his 
encroaching  too  much  in  his  legantine  courts  upon  his  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  things  being 
clearly  made  out,  the  king  chid  tlie  cardinal  sharply  for  it,  who  ever  after  that  hated  Warham 
in  his  heart,  yet  he  proceeded  more  warily  for  the  future. 

But  the  cardinal  drew  the  hatred  of  the  clergy  upon  himself,  chiefly  by  a  bull  which  he 
obtained  from  Rome,  giving  him  authority  to  visit  all  monasteries,  and  all  the  clergy  of 
A  Bull  for  England,  and  to  dispense  with  all  the  laws  of  the  church  for  one  whole  year  after 
Reforming  the  date  of  the  bull.  The  power  that  was  lodged  in  him  by  this  bull  was  not 
the  Clergy;  more  invidious,  than  the  words  in  which  it  was  conceived  were  offensive  ;  for  the 
1519  l'h  -  P''6^™ble  of  it  was  full  of  severe  reflections  against  the  manners  and  ignorance  of 
bert,  and  Ar-  the  clergy,  who  are  said  in  it  to  have  been  delivered  over  to  a  reprobate  mind. 
tide  29  of  his  This,  as  it  was  a  public  defaming  them,  so,  how  true  soever  it  might  be,  all 
mpeac  men  .  tj^Q^jgjj^  [^  ^[^  jjq^  become  the  cardinal,  whose  vices  were  notorious  and  scandalous, 
to  tax  others  whose  faults  were  neitlier  so  great  nor  so  eminent  as  his  were. 

He  did  also  affect  a  magnificence  and  greatness,  not  only  in  his  habit  (being  the  first 
clergyman  in  England  that  wore  silks)  but  in  his  family,  his  train,  and  other  pieces  of  state. 

The  Cardi-  6*1^^1  to  that  of  kings.  And  even  in  performing  divine  offices,  and  saying  mass, 
nal's  Pride,  he  did  it  with  the  same  ceremonies  that  the  popes  use ;  who  judge  themselves  so 
Polydore  nearly  related  to  God,  that  those  humble  acts  of  adoration,  which  are  devotions 
"^^'  ■  in  other  persons,  would  abase  them  too  much.     He  had  not  only  bishops  and 

abbots  to  serve  him,  but  even  dukes  and  earls  to  give  him  the  water  and  the  towel.  He  had 
certainly  a  vast  mind ;  and  he  saw  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  gave  so  great  scandal,  and 
their  ignorance  was  so  profound,  that  unless  some  effectual  ways  were  taken  for  correcting 
these,  they  must  needs  fall  into  great  disesteem  with  the  people  :  for  though  he  took  great 
liberties  himself,  and  perhaps,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  canonists,  he  judged  cardinals 
as  princes  of  the  church  were  not  comprehended  within  ordinary  ecclesiastical 
Reformat^n'-  ^^^^^  '  ^^^  ^^^  Seemed  to  have  designed  the  reformation  of  the  inferior  clergy  by 
all  the  means  he  could  think  of,  except  the  giving  them  a  good  example  : 
therefore,  he  intended  to  visit  all  the  monasteries  of  England,  that  so  discovering  their 
corruptions,  he  might  the  better  justify  the  design  he  had  to  suppress  most  of  them,  and 
convert  them  into  bishoprics,  cathedrals,  collegiate  churches  and  colleges :  for  which  end  he 
procured  the  bull  from  Rome ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  making  any  use  of  it,  by  some  who 
And  a  Sup-  advised  him  rather  to  suppress  monasteries  by  the  pope's  authority,  than  proceed 
pression  of  in  a  method  which  would  raise  great  hatred  against  himself,  cast  foul  aspersions 
Monasteries,  q^  religious  Orders,  and  give  the  enemies  of  the  church  great  advantages  against 
it.  Yet  he  had  communicated  his  design  to  the  king ;  and  his  secretary  Cromwell 
understanding  it,  was  thereby  instructed  how  to  proceed  afterwards  when  they  went  about 
the  total  suppression  of  the  monasteries. 
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The  summoning  of  convocations  he  assumed  by  virtue  of  liis  legantinc  power.     Of  these 

TheCalling    ^^^^^  were  tv?o  sorts,  the  first  were  called  by  the  king ;  for  witli  the  writs  for  a 

of  Convoca-    parliament  there  went  out  always  a  summons  to  the  two  archbishops  for  calling 

tions.  a  convocation  of  their  provinces,  the  style  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  collection. 

Collect.  It  diifers  in  nothing  from  what  is  now  in  use,  but  that  the  king  did  not  prefix 

""  ■     ■     the  day,  requiring  tliem  only  to  be  summoned  to  meet  with  all  convenient  speed  ; 

and  the  archbishops,  having  the  king's  pleasure  signified  to  them,  did  in  their  writs  prefix 

the  day.      Other  convocations  were  called  by  the  archbishops  in  their  several  provinces  upon 

great  emergencies  to  meet  and  treat  of  things  relating  to  the  church,  and  were  provincial 

councils.     Of  this  I  find  but  one,  and  that  called  by  Warham  in  the  first  year  of 

N°  '^b  411      *^^^^  ^'"S'  f°^  restoring  the  ecclesiastical  immunities  that  had  been  very  much 

impaired,  as  will  appear  by  the  writ  of  summons.     But  the  cardinal  did  now, 

as  legate,  issue  out  writs  for  convocations.     In  the  year  1522,  I  find  by  the  register  there 

Resist.  ^''"^^  *  ^'"^^  issued  from  the  king  to  TVarham  to  call  one,  who  upon  that  summoned 
Tonst.  Fol.  it  to  meet  at  St.  Paul's  the  20th  of  April.  But  the  cardinal  prevailed  so  far 
33,  34.  with  the  king  that  on  the  2nd  of  May  after,  he,  by  his  legantine  authority, 

dissolved  that  convocation ;  and  issued  out  a  writ  to  Tonstall,  bishop  of  London,  to  bring  the 
clergy  of  Canterbury  to  St.  Peter's  in  Westminster,  there  to  meet  and  reform  abuses  in  the 
church,  and  consider  of  other  important  matters  that  should  be  proposed  to  them.  What 
they  did  towards  reformation  I  know  not,  the  records  being  lost :  but  as  to  the  king's  supply, 
it  was  proposed,  that  they  should  give  the  king  the  half  of  the  full  value  of  their  livings  for 
one  year,  to  be  paid  in  five  years.  The  cardinal  laid  out  to  them  how  much  the  king  had 
merited  from  the  church,  both  by  suppressing  the  schism  that  was  like  to  have  been  in  the 
papacy  in  pope  Julius's  time,  and  by  protecting  the  see  of  Rome  from  the  French  tyranny  ; 
but  most  of  all,  for  that  excellent  book  written  by  him  in  defence  of  the  faith  against  the 
heretics  :  and  that,  therefore,  since  the  French  king  was  making  war  upon  him,  and  had  sent 
over  the  duke  of  Albany  to  Scotland  to  make  war  also  on  that  side,  it  was  fit  that  on  so 
great  an  occasion,  it  should  appear  that  his  clergy  were  sensible  of  their  happiness  in  having 
such  a  king;  which  they  ought  to  express  in  granting  somewhat,  that  was  as  muc]\  beyond 
all  former  precedents,  as  the  king  had  merited  more  from  them  than  all  former  kings  had 
ever  done. 

But  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Rochester  opposed  this  :  for  they  both  hated  the 
cardinal.  The  one  thought  him  ungrateful  to  him  who  had  raised  him  :  the  other,  being  a 
man  of  a  strict  life,  hated  him  for  his  vices.  Both  these  spake  against  it  as  an  unheard-of 
tax,  which  would  so  oppress  the  clergy,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  live  and 
pay  it ;  and  that  this  would  become  a  precedent  for  after-times,  which  would  make  the 
condition  of  the  clergy  most  miserable.  But  the  cardinal,  who  intended  that  the  convoca- 
tion by  a  great  subsidy  should  lead  the  way  to  the  parliament,  took  much  pains  for  carrying 
it  through  ;  and  got  some  to  be  absent,  and  others  were  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  it :  and^ 
for  the  fear  of  its  being  made  a  precedent,  a  clause  was  put  in  the  act,  that  it  should  be  no 
precedent  for  after-times.  Others  laughed  at  this,  and  said,  it  would  be  a  precedent  for  all 
that,  if  it  once  passed.  But  in  the  end  it  was  granted,  with  a  most  glorious  preamble  ;  and 
by  it  all  the  natives  of  England  that  had  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  were  to  pay 
Numb.'sth.  ^^^  ^^"^1  ^^"^^^  ^^  ^'^^  *'^"^  value  of  their  livings  in  five  years  ;  and  all  foreigners 
who  were  beneficed  in  England  were  to  pay  a  wliole  year's  rent  in  the  same 
time :  out  of  which  number  were  excepted  the  bishops  of  Worcester  and  Llandaff^ 
Polydore  Virgil,  Peter  the  Carmelite,  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  Silvester  Darius,  and  Peter 
Vannes,  who  were  to  pay  only  as  natives  did.  This  increased  the  hatred  that  the  clergy  bore 
the  cardinal.  But  he  despised  them,  and  in  particular  was  a  great  enemy  to  the  monks, 
and  looked  on  them  as  idle  mouths  tliat  did  neither  the  church  nor  state  any  service,  but 
■were  through  their  scandalous  lives  a  reproach  to  the  church,  and  a  burden  to  the  state. 
Therefore  he  resolved  to  suppress  a  great  number  of  them,  and  to  change  them  to  another 
institution. 

From  the  days  of  king  Edgar  the  state  of  monkery  had  been  still  growing  in  England, 
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For  most  of  the  secular  clergy  being  tlien  married,  and  refusing  to  put  away  their  wives, 
OftlieState  ^'^^^  hy   Dunstan  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Ethehvald    bishop  of   Win- 
of  the  Monas- Chester,  and  Oswald  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  were  all  monks,  turned  out  of 
teries.  tlieir  livings.     There  is  in  the  rolls  an  inspeximus  of  king  Edgar's,  erecting  the 

priory  and  convent  of  Worcester,  which  bears  date  Anno  964,  Edgari  6'°,  on  St.  Innoccnt's- 
Rot.  Pat.  11  tlay,  signed  by  the  king,  the  queen,  two  archbishops,  five  bishops,  six  abbots, 
Hen.  VIII.  (but  neither  bishopric  nor  abbey  are  named),  six  dukes,  and  five  knights,  but 
Part.  1.  there  is  no  seal  to  it.     It  bears,  that  the  king,  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of 

his  princes  and  gentry,  did  confirm  and  establish  that  priory  ;  and  that  he  had  erected  forty- 
seven  monasteries,  which  he  intended  to  increase  to  fifty,  the  number  of  jubilee  ;  and  that 
the  former  incumbents  should  be  for  ever  excluded  from  all  pretensions  to  their  benefices, 
because  they  had  rather  chosen,  with  the  danger  of  their  order,  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  to  adhere  to  their  wives,  than  to  serve  God  chastely  and  canonically. 

The  monks  being  tlius  settled  in  most  cathedrals  of  England,  gave  themselves  up  to 
idleness  and  pleasure,  which  had  been  long  complained  of;  but  now  that  learning  began  to 
be  restored,  they  being  everywhere  possessed  of  the  best  church-benefices,  were  looked  upon 
by  all  learned  men  with  an  evil  eye,  as  having  in  their  hands  the  chief  encouragements  of 
learning,  and  yet  doing  nothing  towards  it;  they,  on  the  contrary,  decrying  and  disparaging 
it  all  they  could,  saying,  it  would  bring  in  heresy,  and  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  And 
the  restorers  of  learning,  such  as  Erasmus,  Vives,  and  others,  did  not  spare  them,  but  did 
expose  their  ignorance  and  ill-manners  to  the  world. 

Now  tlie  king  naturally  loved  learning,  and  therefore  the  cardinal,  either  to  do  a  thing 
which  he  knew  would  be  acceptable  to  the  king,  or  that  it  was  also  agreeable  to  his  own 
inclinations,  resolved  to  set  up  some  colleges,  in  which  there  should  be  both  great 
v^v  !;'''"^'"  encouragements  for  eminent  scholars  to  prosecute  tlieir  studies,  and  good  schools 
°  '  for  teaching  and  training  up  of  youth.  This  he  knew  would  be  a  great  honour 
to  him,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  patron  of  learning  ;  and  therefore  he  set  his  heart  much  on 
it,  to  have  two  colleges,  (the  one  at  Oxford,  the  other  at  Ipswich  *,  the  place  of  his  birth,) 
•well  constituted,  and  nobly  endowed.  But  towards  this  it  was  necessary  to  suppress  some 
monasteries,  which  was  thought  every  whit  as  justifiable  and  lawful,  as  it  had  been,  many 
ages  before,  to  change  secular  prebends  into  canons  regular, — the  endow"ed  goods  being  still 
applied  to  a  religious  use.  And  it  was  thought  hard  to  say,  that  if  the  pope  had  the  absolute 
power  of  dispensing  the  spiritual  treasure  of  the  church,  and  to  translate  the  merits  of  one 
man,  and  apply  them  to  another ;  that  he  had  not  a  much  more  absolute  power  over  the 
temporal  treasure  of  the  church,  to  translate  church-lands  from  one  use,  and  apply  them  to 
auother.  And,  indeed,  the  cardinal  was  then  so  much  considered  at  Rome  as  a  pope  of 
another  world,  that  whatever  he  desired  he  easily  obtained.  Therefore  on  the  3rd  of  April, 
1524,  pope  Clement  by  a  bull  gave  him  authority  to  suppress  the  monastery  of  St.  Fredis- 
wood  in  Oxford,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  to  carry  the  monks  elsewhere,  with  a 

Th  Bi  11  ^^^y  ^^^^  ^''"^  obstante.  To  this  the  king  gave  his  assent  the  19th  of  April 
andRovalAs-  following.  After  this  there  followed  many  other  bulls  for  other  religious  houses 
sent,  14.  Reg.  and  rectories  that  were  impropriated.  These  houses  being  thus  suppressed  by  the 
.  ait.  ot.  ]r^y,^  ^ijpy  jjelongcd  to  the  kingf ,  who  thereupon  made  them  over  to  the  cardinal 
by  new  and  special  grants,  which  are  all  enrolled.  And  so  he  went  on  with 
these  great  foundations,  and  brought  them  to  perfection :  that  at  Oxford  in  the  eighteenth 
year,  and  that  at  Ipswich  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  as  appears  by  the 
dates  of  the  king's  patents  for  founding  them. 

In  the  last  place,  I  come  to  show  the  new  opinions  in  religion,  or  those  that  were  accounted 
new,  then  in  England ;  and  the  state  and  progress  of  them  till  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
king's  reign. 

From  the  days  of  WicklifiPe,  there  were  many  that  disliked  most  of  the  received  doctrines 

•  Shortly  after  the  cardinal's  disgrace  this  noble  build-  stands  adjoining  to  the  east  side  of  St.  Peter's  church- 

iug  was  razed  to  the  ground,  little  more  than  three  years  yard Ed. 

after  its  foundation,  and  its  site  granted  away  bv  king         1-  But  see  a  doubt  upon  this  point,  book  3,  Anno  153'.'. 

Henry.      No  part   now  remains  except  the  gate,  which  Ed. 
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in  several  parts  of  the  nation.     The  clergy  were  at  that  time  very  hateful  to  the  people  ;  for 

Tlie  First  ^^  ^'^^  pope  did  exact  heavily  on  them,  so  they  being  oppressed  took  all  means 
beginning  of  possible  to  make  the  people  repay  what  the  popes  wrested  from  them.  Wickliffe 
Retormatioa  being  much  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  lord 
in  ng  an  .  pjgi.(.y^  ^\^q  bishops  could  not  proceed  against  him  till  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was 
put  from  the  king,  and  then  he  was  condemned  at  Oxford.  Many  opinions  are  charged  upon 
him  ;  but  whether  he  held  them  or  not  we  know  not  but  by  the  testimonies  of  his  enemies, 
who  write  of  him  with  so  much  passion,  that  it  discredits  all  they  say  ;  yet  he  died  in  peace, 
though  his  body  was  afterwards  burnt.  He  translated  the  Bible  out  of  Latin  into  English, 
with  a  long  preface  before  it,  in  which  he  reflected  severely  on  the  corrup^ons  of  the  clergy, 
and  condemned  the  worshipping  of  saints  and  images,  and  denied  the  corporal  presence  of 
Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament,  and  exhorted  all  people  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  His 
Bible  with  this  preface  was  well  received  by  a  great  many,  who  were  led  into  these  opinions 
rather  by  the  impressions  which  common  sense  and  plain  reason  made  on  them,  than  by  any 
deep  speculation  or  study.  For  the  followers  of  this  doctrine  were  illiterate  and  ignorant 
men :  some  few  clerks  joined  to  them,  but  they  formed  not  themselves  into  any  body  or 
association  ;  and  were  scattered  over  the  kingdom,  holding  these  opinions  in  private  without 
making  any  public  profession  of  them.  Generally  they  were  known  by  their  disparaging 
the  superstitious  clergy,  whose  corruptions  were  then  so  notorious,  and  their  cruelty  so 
enraged,  that  no  wonder  the  people  were  deeply  prejudiced  against  them.  Nor  were  the 
methods  they  used  likely  to  prevail  much  upon  them,  being  severe  and  cruel. 

In  the  primitive  church,  though  in  their  councils  they  were  not  backward  to  pass  anathe- 
matisms  on  everything  that  they  judged  heresy,  yet  all  capital  proceedings  against  heretics 

The  Cruel  "^'^^^  condemned  ;  and  when  two  bishops  did  prosecute  Priscillian  and  his  followers 
ties  of  the  before  the  emperor  Maximus,  npon  which  they  were  put  to  death,  they  were 
Church  of      generally  so  blamed  for  it,  that  many  refused  to  hold  communion  with  them. 

ome.  rjij^g  Roman   emperors  made  many  laws  against  heretics,   for  the  fining  and 

banishing  of  them,  and  secluded  them  from  the  privileges  of  other  subjects  :  such  as  making 
wills,  or  receiving  legacies;  only  the  Manichees  (who  were  a  strange  mixture  between 
heathenism  and  Christianity)  were  to  suffer  death  for  their  errors.  Yet  the  bishops  in  those 
days,  particularly  in  Africa,  doubted  much  whether,  upon  the  insolences  of  heretics  or 
schismatics,  they  might  desire  the  emperor  to  execute  those  laws  for  fining,  banishing,  and 
other  restraints.  And  St.  Austin  was  not  easily  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  it.  But,  at 
length,  the  Donatists  were  so  intolerable,  that  after  several  consultations  about  it,  they  were 
forced  to  consent  to  those  inferior  penalties,  but  still  condemned  the  taking  away  of  their 
lives.  And  even  in  the  execution  of  the  imperial  laws  in  those  inferior  punishments,  they 
were  always  interposing,  to  moderate  the  severity  of  the  prefects  and  governors.  The  first 
instance  of  severity  on  men's  bodies  that  was  not  censured  by  the  churdi,  was  in  the  fifth 
century  under  Justin  I.,  who  ordered  the  tongue  of  Severus  (who  had  been  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  but  did  daily  anathematise  the  council  of  Chalcedon)  to  be  cut  out.  In  the  eighth 
century  Justinian  II.  (called  Rhinotmetus  from  his  cropped  nose)  burnt  all  the  Manichees 
in  Armenia  :  and  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Bogomili  were  condemned  to  be 
burnt  by  the  patriarch  and  council  of  Constantinople.  But  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  company  of  simple  and  innocent  persons  in  the 
southern  parts  of  France*,  being  disgusted  with  the  corruptions  both  of  the  popish  clergy  and 
of  the  public  worship,  separated  from  their  assemblies ;  and  then  Dominic  and  his  brethren- 
preachers,  who  came  among  them  to  convince  them,  finding  their  preaching  did  not  prevail, 
betook  themselves  that  way  that  was  sure  to  silence  them.  They  persuaded  the  civil 
magistrates  to  burn  all  such  as  were  judged  obstinate  heretics.  Tliat  they  might  do  this 
by  a  law,  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran  did  decree,  that  all  heretics  should  be  delivered  to 
the  secular  power  to  be  extirpated  ;  (they  thought  not  fit  to  speak  out,  but  by  the  practice 
it  was  known  that  burning  was  that  which  they  meant ;)  and  if  they  did  it  not,  they  were 
to  be  excommunicated ;  and  after  that,  if  they  still  refused  to  do  their  duty,  (which  was 

*  The  Albigenses  and  Vallenses. — Ed. 
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upon  the  matter  to  be  the  inquisitors'  liangmen,)  tliey  were  to  deny  it  at  their  utmost  perils. 
For  not  only  the  ecclesiastical  censures,  but  anathemas,  were  thought  too  feeble  a  punishment 
for  this  omission.  Therefore  a  censure  was  found  out,  as  severe  upon  the  prince  as  burning 
was  to  the  poor  heretic.  He  was  to  be  deposed  by  the  pope,  his  subjects  to  be  absolved 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  his  dominions  to  be  given  away  to  any  other  faithful  son 
of  the  church,  such  as  pleased  the  pope  best,  and  all  this  by  the  authority  of  a  synod  that 
passed  for  a  holy  general  council.  Tliis,  as  it  was  fatal  to  the  counts  of  Tholouse,  who  were 
great  princes  in  the  south  of  France,  and  first  fell  under  the  censures,  so  it  was  teirible  to  all 
other  princes,  who  thereupon,  to  save  themselves,  delivered  up  their  subjects  to  the  mercy  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Burning  was  the  death  they  made  choice  of,  because  witches,  wizards,  and  sodomites,  had 
Fitz-Her-  been  so  executed.  Therefore  to  make  heresy  appear  a  terrible  thing,  this  was 
bert,  de  Nat.  thought  the  most  proper  punishment  of  it.  It  had  also  a  resemblance  of  everlast- 
Bievium.  jjjg  Ijuming,  to  which  they  adjudged  their  souls  as  well  as  their  bodies  were  con- 
demned to  the  fire  ;  but  witli  this  signal  difference,  that  they  could  find  no  such  effectual 
way  to  oblige  God  to  execute  their  sentence,  as  they  contrived  against  the  civil  magistrate. 
But,  however,  they  confidently  gave  it  out,  that  by  virtue  of  that  promise  of  our  Saviour's, 
"  Whose  sins  ye  bind  on  earth,  they  are  bound  in  heaven,"  their  decrees  were  ratified  in 
heaven.  And  it  not  being  easy  to  disprove  what  they  said,  people  believed  the  one,  as  they 
saw  the  other  sentence  executed.  So  that  whatever  they  condemned  as  heresy,  was  looked 
on  as  the  worst  thing  in  the  world. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  tlie  execution  of  this  law  in  England  till  the  days  of  WIckliffe. 
The  Laws    '^^'^  ^^^^  favour  he  had  from  some  great  men  stopped  the  proceedings  against 
of  England    him.     But  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Richard  II.,  a  bill  passed  in  the  house  of 
against  Here-  lords,  and  was  assented  to  by  the  king,  and  published  for  an  act  of  parliament, 
"^*'  though  the  bill  was  never  sent  to  the  house  of  commons.     By  this  pretended 

law  it  appears,  Wickliffe's  fullowers  were  then  very  numerous,  that  they  had  a  certain 

habit,  and  did  preach  in  many  places,  both  in  churches,  church-yards,  and 
Rich.  11.        markets,  without  licence  from  the  ordinary ;  and  did  preach  several  doctrines, 

both  against  the  faith  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  had  been  proved  befoi'e  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  other  bishops,  prelates,  doctors  of  divinity,  and  of  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  and  others  of  the  clergy  :  that  they  would  not  submit  to  the  admonitions 
nor  censures  of  the  church  ;  but  by  their  subtle  ingenious  words  did  draw  the  people  to 
follow  them  and  defend  tliem  by  strong  hand,  and  in  great  routs.  Therefore  it  was  ordained, 
that  upon  the  bishops  certifying  into  the  Chancery  the  names  of  such  preachers  and  their 
abettors,  the  chancellor  should  issue  forth  commissions  to  the  sheriffs  and  others  the  king's 
ministers,  to  hold  them  in  an-est  and  strong  prison  till  they  should  justify  them  according  to 
the  law  and  reason  of  holy  church.  From  the  gentleness  of  which  law  it  may  appear,  that 
England  was  not  then  so  tame  as  to  bear  the  severity  of  those  cruel  laws  which  were  settled 
and  put  in  execution  in  other  kingdoms. 

The  custom  at  that  time  was  to  engross  copies  of  all  the  acts  of  parliament,  and  to  send 
Cook'  I  them  with  a  writ  under  the  great  seal  to  the  sheriffs,  to  make  them  be  pro- 
stitutes, 3  claimed  within  their  jurisdictions.  And  Robert  Braibrook  bishop  of  London, 
part,  chap.  5,  then  lord  chancellor,  sent  this  with  the  other  acts  of  that  parliament  to  be 
of  Heresy.  proclaimed.  The  writ  bears  date  the  26th  of  May,  5'°  Reg.  But  in  the  next 
parliament  that  was  held  in  the  sixth  year  of  that  king's  reign,  the  commons  preferred  a 
gto  Rip],  II  bill  reciting  the  former  act,  and  constantly  affirmed  that  they  had  never  assented 
1  Part.  to  it,  and  therefore  desired  it  might  be  declared  to  be  void  ;  for  they  protested  it 

Numb.  52.     -was  never  their  intent  to  be  justified,  and  to  bind  themselves  and  their  successors  to 

the  prelates,  more  than  their  ancestors  had  done  in  times  past.  To  which  the 
king  gave  the  royal  assent  as  it  is  in  the  records  of  parliament.  But  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  acts  of  that  parliament  this  act  was  suppressed  ;  so  that  the  former  act  was  still 
looked  on  as  a  good  law,  and  is  printed  in  the  book  of  statutes.  Such  pious  frauds  were 
always  practised  by  the  popish  clergy,  and  were  indeed  necessary  for  the  supporting  the 
credit  of  that  church.     When  Richard  II.  was  deposed  and  the  crown  usurped  bv  Henry 

c  2 
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IV.,  then  he,  in  gratitude  to  the  clergy  that  assisted  him  in  his  coming  to  tlie  crown,  granted 
,      ,  them  a  law  to  tlieir  iiearts' content  in  the  second  year  of  his  reigii.    The  preamble 

Law  under  bears,  "  that  some  had  a  new  faith  about  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and 
King  Heury  the  authority  of  the  same ;  and  did  preach  without  authority,  gathered 
conventicles,  taught  schools,  wrote  books  against  the  catholic  faith,  with  many 
other  heinous  aggravations.  Upon  which  the  prelates  and  clergy,  and  the  commons  of 
the  realm,  prayed  the  king  to  provide  a  sufficient  remedy  to  so  great  an  evil.  Therefore 
the  king,  by  the  assent  of  the  states,  and  other  discreet  men  of  the  realm  being  in  the  said 
parliament,  did  ordain.  That  none  should  preach  without  licence,  except  persons  privileged ; 
that  none  should  preach  any  doctrine  contrary  to  the  catholic  faith,  or  the  determination  of 
the  holy  church;  and  that  none  should  favour  and  abet  them,  nor  keep  their  books,  but 
deliver  them  to  the  diocesan  of  the  place  within  forty  days  after  the  proclamation  of  that 
statute.  And  that  if  any  persons  were  defamed,  or  suspected  of  doing  against  that  ordinance, 
then  the  ordinary  might  arrest  them,  and  keep  them  in  his  prison,  till  they  were  canonically 
purged  of  the  articles  laid  against  them,  or  did  abjure  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
church.  Provided  always  that  the  proceedings  against  them  were  publicly  and  judicially 
done  and  ended  within  three  months  after  they  had  been  so  arrested  ;  and  if  they  were 
convict,  the  diocesan,  or  his  commissaries,  might  keep  them  in  prison  as  long  as  his  discretion 
shall  seem  expedient,  and  might  fine  them  as  should  seem  competent  to  him,  certifying  the 
fine  into  the  king's  exchequer  ;  and  if  any  being  convict  did  refuse  lo  abjure,  or  after  abjura- 
tion did  fall  into  relapse,  then  he  was  to  be  left  to  the  secular  court  according  to  the  holy 
canons.  And  the  mayors,  sherifTs,  or  bailiffs,  were  to  be  personally  present  at  the  passing 
the  sentence,  when  they  should  be  required  by  the  diocesan,  or  his  commissaries,  and  after 
the  sentence  they  were  to  receive  them,  and  them  before  the  people  in  a  high  place  do  to  be 
brent."  By  this  statute  the  sheriffs,  or  other  officers,  were  immediately  to  proceed  to  the 
burning  of  heretics  without  any  writ,  or  warrant  from  the  king.  But  it  seems  the  king's 
learned  council  advised  him  to  issue  out  a  writ  de  Jueretico  comburendo,  upon  what  grounds 
of  law  I  cannot  tell  *.  For  in  the  same  year  when  William  Sautre  (who  was  the  first  that 
was  put  to  death  upon  the  account  of  heresy)  was  judged  relapse  by  Thomas  Arundel,  arch- 
Fitz-Her-  bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  convocation  of  his  province,  and  thereupon  was 
ben's  Natura  degraded  from  priesthood,  and  left  to  secular  power ;  a  writ  was  issued  out  to 
re\ium.  burn  him,  which  in  the  writ  is  called  "the  customary  punishment"  (relating  it  is 
like  to  the  customs  that  were  beyond  sea).  But  this  writ  was  not  necessary  by  the  law, 
and  therefore  it  seems  these  writs  were  not  enrolled.  For  in  the  whole  reign  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  of  these  writs  in  the  rolls.  But  by 
Warham's  register  I  see  the  common  course  of  the  law  was  to  certify  into  the  chancery  the 
conviction  of  an  heretic,  upon  which  the  writ  was  issued  out,  if  the  king  did  not  send 
a  pardon.  Thus  it  went  on  all  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  But  in  the  beginning  of  his  son's 
reign,  there  was  a  conspiracy  (as  was  pretended)  by  sir  John  Oldcastle,  and  some  others 
against  the  king  and  the  clergy  ;  upon  which  many  were  put  in  prison,  and  twenty-nine  were 
both  attainted  of  treason,  and  condemned  of  hei'esy,  so  they  were  both  hanged  and  burnt. 
But,  as  a  writer  that  lived  in  the  following  age,  says,  "  Certain  affirmed  that 
these  were  but  feigned  causes,  surmised  of  the  spiritualty  more  of  displeasure  than 
truth."  That  conspiracy,  whether  real  or  pretended,  produced  a  severe  act  against  those 
heretics  who  were  then  best  known  by  the  name  of  Lollards.  By  which  act  all  officers  of 
state,  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  were  to  be  sworn  when  they 

*  Nor  will  I  pretend  to  say.     But  from  Fitzlierbert  it  upon  the  judgment  of  common  law,  althouc;h  we  are  not 

seems   to  appear  that   this  writ  issued  before   this  act  of  aware  of  the  precedents ;  but  Fitzherbert,  who  wrote  Anno 

parliament  passed;  (Fox  places  Sautre's  death  Anno  1400);  1534,  may  be  relied  on  as  an  accurate  authority.     He 

and  that  the  custom  for  the  writ  had  been  formerly  so.  quotes  Bieton,  who  lived  many  years  before :  "  Heretikes 

De  Nat.  Brev.  p.  269.     Anonymous  Correction.  — [This  sert  auxi  comburs  et  arces  et  appiert  per  ceo  livre  que  ceo 

supposition  .is  supported  by  the  form  of  the  writ  which  est  le  Comen  Ley.     Quod  vide  in  Breton,  c.  9."     It  is 

terms  burning  for  heresy  the  "  customary  punishment,"  probable  that  the  practice  of  issuing  the  writ  was  kept  up 

reftrring,  not  as  the  bishop  presumes,  to  the  customs  of  after  the  passing  of  the  act  to  prevent  the  sheriff,  a  civil 

foreign  countries,  which  can  in  no  way  affect  the  laws  of  ofEcer,  from  being  compelled  to  act  as  the  immediate 

I'Ugland,  but  to  the  customary  or  common  law  of  the  land,  servant  of  the  church,  wliich  might  be  thought  a  dangerous 

Xiis  tends  to  prove  that  heretics  bad  theretofore  been  burnt  innovation, — Ed.] 
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took  their  emplojTiients,  to  use  their  whole  power  and  diligence  to  destroy  all  heresies  and 
errors,  called  Lollardies,  and  to  assist  the  ordinaries  and  their  commissaries  in  their  proceed- 
ings against  them  ;  and  that  the  Lollards  should  forfeit  all  the  lands  they  held  in  fee-simple 
and  their  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king. 

The  clergy,  according  to  the  genius  of  that  religion,  having  their  authority  fortified  with 
such  severe  laws,  were  now  more  cruel  and  insolent  than  ever.  And  if  any  man  denied 
them  any  part  of  that  respect  or  of  those  advantages  to  which  they  pretended,  he  was 
presently  brought  under  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  vexed  with  imprisonments,  and  articles 
were  brought  against  him. 

Upon  wdiicli  great  complaints  followed.  x\nd  the  judges  to  correct  this  granted 
habeas  corpus  upon  their  imprisonments,  and  examined  the  warrants,  and  either  bailed 
or  discharged  the  prisoners  as  they  saw  cause :  for  though  the  decrees  of  the  church 
had  made  many  things  heresy,  so  that  the  clergy  had  much  matter  to  work  upon ;  yet 
when  offenders  against  them  in  other  things  could  not  be  charged  with  any  formal  heresy, 
then  by  consequences  they  studied  to  fasten  it  on  them,  but  were  sometimes  overruled  by 
the  judges.  Thus,  when  one  Keyser  (who  was  excommunicated  by  Thomas 
.  t  y^^^''  Bourchier,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  suit  of  another)  said  openly,  that 
"  That  sentence  was  not  to  be  feared  ;  for  though  the  archbishop  or  his  commissary 
had  excommunicated  him,  yet  he  was  not  excommunicated  before  God  ;"  he  was  upon  this 
committed  by  the  archbishop's  wairant  as  one  justly  suspected  of  heresy  :  but  the  judges 
upon  his  moving  for  an  habeas  corpus  granted  it ;  and  the  prisoner  being  brought  to  the  bar, 
with  the  warrant  for  his  imprisonment,  they  foimd  the  matter  contained  in  it  was  not  within 
the  statute,  and  first  bailed  him,  and  after  that  they  discharged  him.  One  Warner  of 
London  havini;  said,  that  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  tithes  to  his  curate,  was  also  imprisoned 
by  Edward  Vaughan,  at  the  command  of  the  bishop  of  London  ;  but  he  escaped  out  of 
prison,  and  brought  his  action  of  false  imprisonment  against  Vaughan.  Whereupon 
Vaughan  pleaded  the  statute  of  Henry  IV.,  and  that  his  opinion  was  an  heresy  against  the 
determination  of  the  catholic  faith ;  the  court  of  the  Common  Pleas  judged,  "  That  the 
words  were  not  within  the  statute,  and  that  his  opinion  was  an  error,  but  no  heresy."  So 
that  the  judges,  looking  on  themselves  as  the  interpreters  of  the  law,  thought,  that  even  in 
the  case  of  heresy,  they  had  authority  to  declare  what  was  heresy  by  the  law  and  what  not : 
but  what  opposition  the  clergy  made  to  this  I  do  not  know. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  easily  excuse  this  digression,  it  being  so  material  to  the  history  that 
is  to  follow.  I  shall  next  set  down  what  I  find  in  the  records  about  the  proceedings  against 
heretics  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  in  the  year  1611,  six  men  and  four  women,  most  of  them  being  of 
Tenterden,  appeared  before  archbishop  Warham,  in  his  manor  of  Knoll,  and  abjured  the 
,  following  errors.  1st,  That  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  not  the  body  of 
Proceedings  Christ,  but  material  bread.  2ndly,  That  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
against  Here-  confirmation  are  not  necessary,  nor  profitable  for  men''s  souls.  3rilly,  That 
tic!.  confession  of  sins  ought  not  to  be   made  to  a  priest.     4thlv,   That  there  is  no 

Refn^t  War  •  * 

liam^Fol.164'  ™o^''  power  given  by  God  to  a  priest  than  to  a  layman,  othly,  Tliat  the 
solemnization  of  matrimony  is  not  profitable,  nor  necessary  for  the  weal  of  man's 
soul.  6thly,  That  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  is  not  profitable,  nor  necessary  for 
man's  soul.  7thly,  That  pilgrimages  to  holy  and  devout  places  be  not  profitable,  neither 
meritorious  for  man's  soul.  8thly,  That  Images  of  saints  be  not  to  be  worshipped.  Dthly, 
That  a  man  should  pray  to  no  saint,  but  only  to  God.  lOthly,  That  holy  water  and  holy 
bread  be  not  the  better  after  the  benediction  made  by  the  priest  than  before.  And  as  they 
abjured  these  oi)inions,  so  they  were  made  to  swear,  that  they  should  discover  all  whom 
they  knew  to  hold  these  errors,  or  who  were  suspected  of  them,  or  that  did  keep  any  private 
conventicles,  or  were  fautors  *,  or  comforters  of  them  that  published  such  doctrines.  Two 
other  men  of  Tenterden  did  that  day  in  the  afternoon  abjure  most  of  these  opinions.  The 
court  sat  again  the  5th   of  May,  and  the  archbishop  enjoined  them  penance,  to  wear  the 

*   Favonrersi,  patron';,  or  protectors. — Eo. 
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badge  of  a  faggot  in  flames  on  their  clotlies  during  their  lives,  or  till  they  ■were  dispensed 
with  for  it ;  and  that  in  the  procession,  both  at  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  and  at  their 
own  parish  churches,  they  should  carry  a  faggot  on  their  shoulders  :  which  was  looked  on 
as  a  public  confession  that  they  deserved  burning. 

That  same  day  another  of  Tenterden  abjured  the  same  doctrines.  On  the  15th  of  May 
the  court  sat  at  Lambeth,  where  four  men  and  one  woman  abjured.  On  the  ]9th,  four 
men  more  abjured.  On  the  3rd  of  June  a  man  and  a  woman  abjured.  Another 
woman  the  26th  of  July ;  another  man  the  29th  of  July ;  two  women  on  the  2nd 
of  August ;  a  man  on  the  3rd,  and  a  woman  on  the  8th  of  August ;  three  men  on 
the  lOth  of  August;  and  three  men  and  a  woman  on  the  3rd  of  September.  In  these 
abjurations  some  were  put  to  abjure  more,  some  fewer  of  the  former  doctrines;  and 
in  some  of  their  abjurations  two  articles  more  were  added  : — 1st,  That  the  images  of  the 
crucifix,  of  our  Lady,  and  other  saints,  ought  not  to  be  worshipped,  because  they  were  made 
with  men's  hands,  and  were  but  stocks  and  stones.  2ndly,  That  money  and  labour  spent 
in  pilgrimages  was  all  in  vain.  All  these  persons  (whether  they  were  unjustly  accused, 
or  were  overcome  with  fear,  or  had  but  crude  conceptions  of  those  opinions,  and  so  were 
easily  frightened  out  of  them)  abjured  and  performed  the  penance  that  was  enjoined  them. 
Others  met  with  harder  measure  ;  for  on  the  29th  of  A])ril,  in  the  same  year,  1511,  one 
William  Carder,  of  Tenterden,  being  indicted  on  the  former  articles,  he  denied  them  all  but 
one, — that  he  had  said  it  was  enough  to  pra}''  to  Almighty  God  alone,  and  therefore  we 
needed  not  to  pray  to  saints  for  any  mediation.  Upon  which  witnesses  were  brought 
against  him,  who  were  all  such  as  were  then  prisoners,  but  intended  to  abjure,  and  were 
now  made  use  of  to  convict  others.  They  swore  that  he  had  taught  them  tliese  opinions. 
When  their  depositions  were  published,  he  said,  ho  did  repent  if  he  had  said  anytliing 
against  the  faith  and  the  sacraments  ;  but  he  did  not  remember  that  he  had  ever  said  any 
such  thing.  Sentence  was  given  upon  him  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  he  was  delivered 
up  to  the  secular  power.  On  the  same  a  day  a  woman,  Agnes  Grevill,  was  indicted  upon 
the  same  articles  :  she  pleaded  not  guilty ;  but,  by  a  strange  kind  of  proceeding,  her  husband 
and  her  two  sons  were  brought  in  witnesses  against  her.  Her  husband  deposed,  that  in  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  IV.,  one  John  Ive  had  persuaded  her  into  these  opinions, 
in  which  she  had  persisted  ever  since  :  her  sons  also  deposed,  that  she  had  been  still  infusing 
these  doctrines  into  them.  One  Robert  Harrison  was  also  indicted,  and  pleading  not  guilty, 
witnesses  did  prove  the  articles  against  him.  And  on  the  2nd  of  May  sentence  was  given 
against  these  two  as  obstinate  heretics.  And  the  same  day  the  archbishop  signed  the  writs 
for  certifying  these  sentences  into  the  Chancery,  which  conclude  in  these  words: — "  Our 
holy  mother  the  church  having  nothing  further  that  slie  can  do  in  this  matter,  we  leave  the 
forementioned  heretics,  and  every  one  of  them,  to  your  royal  highness,  and  to  your  secular 
council."  And  on  the  8th  of  May,  John  Brown  and  Edward  Walker,  being  also  indicted  of 
heresy  on  the  former  points,  they  both  pleaded  not  guilty.  But  the  witnesses  deposing 
against  them,  they  were  judged  obstinate  heretics,  and  the  former  a  relapse,  for  he  had 
abjured  before  cardinal  Morton.  And  on  the  19th  of  May  sentence  was  given.  When  or 
how  the  sentences  were  executed  I  cannot  find.  Sure  I  am  there  are  no  pardons  upon 
record  for  any  of  them,  and  it  was  the  course  of  the  law,  either  to  send  a  pardon  or  to  issue 
out  the  writ  for  burning  thein. 

Fox  mentions  none  of  these  proceedings,  only  he  tells  that  John  Brown  was  taken  for 
some  words  said  in  discourse  with  a  priest,  about  the  saying  of  masses  for  redeeming  souls 
out  of  purgatory.  Upon  which  he  was  committed  for  suspicion  of  heresy  :  but  Fox  seems 
to  have  been  misinformed  about  the  time  of  his  burning,  which  he  says  was  Anno  1517,  for 
the}'  would  not  have  kept  a  condemned  heretic  six  years  out  of  the  fire.  I  never  find  them 
guilty  of  any  such  clemency.  These  severe  sentences  made  the  rest  so  apprehensive  of  their 
danger,  that  all  the  others  wlio  were  indicted  abjured.  And  in  the  year  1512,  on  the  5th 
of  June,  two  men  and  two  women  abjured  that  article.  That  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
there  was  only  material  bread,  and  not  the  body  of  Christ.  And  on  the  4th  and  13th  of 
September,  two  other  women  abjured  the  former  articles  ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  in  Warham's 
register  about  heretics. 
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In  what  remains  of  Fitz-James  bishop  of  London''s  Register,  there  are  but  three  abjurations. 

Fitz-Jamcs    In  the  year  1509,  on  Elizabeth  Sampson,  of  Aldernianbury,  was  indicted  for 

Bishop   of     having  spoken  reproaclifully  of  the  images  of  our  Lady,  of  Willsden,  Crom,  and 

London,  his    "Waiginfrham,  condemnintr  pilsriniafres  to  them,  and  saying  it  was  better  to  give 

procceilings         ,  "  ,  ,         ,  -i      ■  i  ii     j   • 

against  Here-  alms  at  home  to  poor  people  than  to  go  on  pilgrmiages ;  and  that  images  were 
tics,  Fol.  4.  but  stocks  and  stones,  and  denying  the  virtue  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  when 
the  priest  was  not  in  clean  life,  and  saying  it  was  but  bread,  and  that  Christ  could  not  be 
both  in  heaven  and  earth ;  and  for  denying  C'hrist's  ascension  to  heaven,  and  saying,  that 
more  should  not  go  to  heaven  than  were  already  in  it.  But  she,  to  be  free  of  further  trouble, 
confessed  herself  guilty,  and  abjured  all  those  opinions.  It  is  gcnei'ally  observed,  that  in 
the  proceedings  against  Lollards,  the  clergy  always  mixed  some  capital  errors,  which 
all  Christians  rejected,  with  those  for  which  they  accused  them ;  and  some  particulars  being 
proved,  they  gave  it  out  that  they  were  guilty  of  them  all,  to  represent  them  the  more 
odious.  And  in  this  case  the  thing  is  plain,  for  this  woman  is  charged  for  denying  Christ's 
ascension ;  and  yet  another  of  the  articles  was,  that  she  said  Christ's  body  could  not  be  in 
the  sacrament,  because  it  could  not  be  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Which  two  opinions 
are  inconsistent.  In  the  year  1511,  AVilliam  Poiticr  was  indicted  for  saying,  there  were 
tln-ee  Gods,  and  that  he  knew  not  for  what  Christ's  passion  or  baptism  availed,  and  did 
abjure.  Whether  he  only  spoke  these  things  impiously,  or  whether  he  held  them  in  opinion, 
is  not  clear.  But  certainly  he  was  no  Lollard.  One  Joan  Baker  was  also  made  to  abjure 
some  words  she  had  said,  that  images  were  but  idols,  and  not  to  be  worshipped  ;  and  that 
they  were  set  up  by  the  priest  out  of  covetousness,  that  they  might  grow  rich  by  them  ;  and 
that  pilgrimages  were  not  to  be  made.  More  is  not  in  that  register.  But  Fox  gives  an 
account  of  six  others,  who  were  burnt  in  Fitz-James's  time.  On  this  I  have  been  the  longer, 
that  it  may  appear  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  Lollards  at  that  time  before  Luther  had 
published  anything  against  the  indulgences.  For  these  o]iinions  did  very  much  dispose 
people  to  receive  the  writings  which  came  afterwards  out  of  Germany. 

The  first  beginnings  and  progress  of  Luther's  doctrine  are  so  well  known,  that  I  need  not 
ThePio<Tess  *^'^  ^^^^  upon  the  publishing  of  indulgences  in  Germany,  in  so  gross  a  manner, 
of  Lnthei's  that  for  a  little  money  any  man  might  both  preserve  himself  and  deliver  his 
docinne.  friends  out  of  purgatory,  many  were  oiFended  at  this  merchandise,  against  which 
Luther  wrote.  But  it  concerning  the  see  of  Rome  in  so  main  a  point  of  their  prerogative, 
which  would  also  have  cut  off  a  great  branch  of  their  revenue,  he  was  proceeded  against  with 
extreme  severity.  So  small  a  spark  as  that  collision  made  could  never  have  raised  so  great 
a  fire,  if  the  world  had  not  been  strongly  disposed  to  it  by  the  just  prejudices  they  had 
conceived  against  the  popish  clergy,  whose  ignorance  and  lewd  lives  had  laid  them  so  open 
to  contempt  and  hatred,  that  any  one  that  would  set  himself  against  them  could  not  but  be 
kindly  looked  on  by  the  people.  They  had  engrossed  the  greatest  part  both  of  the  riches 
and  power  of  Christendom,  and  lived  at  their  ease  and  in  much  wealth  ;  and  the  corruptions 
of  their  worship  and  doctrine  were  such,  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  common  sense,  with 
but  an  overly  looking  on  the  New  Testament,  discovered  them.  Nor  had  they  any  other 
varnish  to  colour  them  by  but  the  authority  and  traditions  of  the  church.  But  when  some 
studious  men  began  to  read  the  ancient  fathers  and  councils  (though  there  was  then  a  great 
mixture  of  sophisticated  stuff  tliat  went  under  the  ancient  names,  and  was  joined  to  their 
true  works,  which  critics  have  since  discovered  to  be  spurious),  they  found  a  vast  difference 
between  the  first  five  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  in  which  piety  and  learning  prevailed, 
and  the  last  ten  ages,  in  which  ignorance  had  buried  all  their  former  learning,  only  a  little 
misguided  devotion  was  retained  for  six  of  these  ages,  and  in  the  last  four,  the  restless  ambi- 
tion and  usurpation  of  the  popes  was  supported  by  the  seeming  holiness  of  the  begging  friars, 
and  the  false  counterfeits  of  learning,  which  wtre  among  the  canonists,  schoolmen,  and 
casuists  :  so  that  it  was  incredible  to  see  how  men,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  the 
princes  everywhere  made  to  the  progress  of  these  reputed  new  opinions,  and  the  great 
advantages  by  which  the  church  of  Rome  both  lield  and  drew  many  into  their  interests,  were 
generally  inclined  to  these  doctrines.  Those  of  the  clergy  who  at  first  preached  them  were 
of  the  begging  orders  of  friars,  who  having  fewer  engagements  on  them  from  their  interests, 
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were  freer  to  discover  and  follow  the  truth.  And  the  austere  discipline  they  had  been 
trained  under  did  prepare  them  to  encounter  those  difficulties  that  lay  in  their  way  ;  and 
the  laity  that  had  long  looked  on  their  pastors  with  an  evil  eye,  did  receive  tliese  opinions 
very  easily, — which  did  both  discover  the  impostures  with  which  the  world  had  been  abused, 
and  showed  a  plain  and  simple  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  putting  the  Scriptures 
into  their  hands,  and  such  other  instructions  about  religion  as  were  sincere  and  genuine. 
The  clergy,  who  at  first  despised  these  new  preachers,  were  at  length  much  alarmed  when 
they  saw  all  people  running  after  them  and  receiving  their  doctrines. 

As  these  things  did  spread  much  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands,  so  their 
books  came  over  into  England,  where  there  was  much  matter  already  prepared  to  be  wrought 
on,  not  only  by  the  prejudices  they  had  conceived  against  the  corrupt  clergy,  but  by  tiie 
opinions  of  the  Lollards  which  had  been  now  in  England  since  the  days  of  Wickliffe,  for 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Between  which  opinions  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers  there  was  great  affinity ;  and  therefore,  to  give  the  better  vent  to  the  books  that 
came  out  of  Germany,  many  of  them  were  translated  into  the  English  tongue,  and  were 
very  much  read  and  applauded.  This  quickened  the  proceedings  against  the  Lollards  ;  and 
the  inquiry  became  so  severe,  that  great  numbers  were  brought  into  the  toils  of  the  bishops 
and  their  commissaries.  If  a  man  had  spoken  but  a  light  word  against  any  of  tlie 
constitutions  of  the  church,  he  was  seized  on  by  the  bishops'  officers ;  and  if  any  taught 
their  children  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  tlie 
vulgar  tongue,  that  was  crime  enough  to  bring  them  to  the  stake  ;  as  it  did  six  men  and  a 
woman  at  Coventry,  in  the  passion-week,  1519,  being  the  4th  of  April.  Longland, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  very  cruel  to  all  that  were  suspected  of  heresy  in  his  diocese  ; 
several  of  them  abjured,  and  some  were  burnt. 

But  all  that  did  not  produce  what  they  designed  by  it.  The  clergy  did  not  correct  their 
own  faults,  and  their  cruelty  was  looked  on  as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  and  of  a  weak  cause ; 
so  that  the  method  they  took  wrought  only  on  people's  fears,  and  made  them  more  cautious 
and  reserved,  but  did  not  at  all  remove  the  cause,  nor  work  either  on  their  reasons  or 
affections. 

Upon  all  this,  the  king,  to  get  himself  a  name,  and  to  have  a  lasting  interest  with  the 
clergy,  thought  it  not  enough  to  assist  them  with  his  authority,  but  would  needs  turn 

The  Kina  their  champion,  and  write  against  Luther  *  in  defence  of  tlie  seven  sacraments. 
^rritesagaiust  This  book  was  magnified  by  the  clergy,  as  the  most  learned  work  that  ever  the 
Luther.  s^jji  saw;  and  he  was  compared  to  king    Solomon,  and   to  all   the   Christian 

emperors  that  had  ever  been  :  and  it  was  the  chief  subject  of  flattery  for  many 
years,  besides  the  glorious  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  which  the  pope  bestowed  on 
him  for  it.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  considering  the  age,  and  that  it  was  the 
work  of  a  king,  it  did  deserve  some  commendation.  But  Luther  was  not  at  all  daunted  at 
it,  but  rather  valued  himself  upon  it,  that  so  great  a  king  had  entered  the  lists  witli  him, 
and  answered  his  book.  And  he  replied,  not  without  a  large  mixture  of  acrimony,  for 
which  he  was  generally  blamed,  as  forgetting  that  great  respect  that  is  due  to  the  persons  of 
sovereign  princes. 

But  all  would  not  do.  These  opinions  still  gained  more  footing ;  and  William  Tindal 
made  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  English,  to  which  he  added  some  short  glosses. 
October  23.  This  was  printed  in  Antwerp,  and  sent  over  into  England  in  the  year  1526. 
Reg.  Ton-  Against  which  there  was  a  prohibition  published  by  every  bishop  in  his  diocese, 
*''^.u'  v'u' "  bearing  that  some  of  Luther's  followers  had  erroneously  translated  the  New 
that  in  Fox  Testament,  and  had  corrupted  the  Word  of  God,  both  by  a  false  translation  and 
agrees  exactly,  by  heretical  glosses ;  therefore  they  required  all  incumbents  to  charge  all  within 

•  No  doubt  this  book  was  wrote  by  the  king,  as  other  therein  contained."    So  it  seems  others  were  makers,  and 

books  were  under  his  name  ;  that  is,  by  his  bishops  and  sir  Thomas  More  only  a  sorter.      By  the  style  it  was 

other  learned  men.     Sir  Thomas  More    (who  must  have  guessed  by  some   to  be  wrote  by  Erasmus  ;   and  he  (in 

known  the  authors)  gives  this  account  of  it,  in  his  MS.  life  mirth  I  suppose)  owns  the  king  might  have  hit  upon  his 

by  Roper :   "That  after   it   was  fiuished  by  his  grace's  «tyle,  several  letters  having  passed  between  them. — Ano- 

appointment,  and  consent  of  the  makers  of  the  same,  I  nymous  Correction. 
was  only  a  sorter  out  and  placer  of  the  principal  mattere 
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their  parishes,  that  had  any  of  these,  to  bring  them  in  to  the  vicar-general  within  thirty  days 
after  that  premonition,  under  the  pains  of  excommunication,  and  incurring  the  suspicion  of 
heresy.     There  were  also  many  other  books  prohibited  at  that  time,  most  of  tliem  written 

by  Tindah  And  sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  a  man  celebrated  for  virtue  and 
Nmub  6th     learning,  undertook  the  answering  of  some  of  those ;  but  before  he  went  about 

it,  he  would  needs  have  the  bishops'  licence  for  keeping  and  reading  them.  He 
wrote  according  to  the  way  of  the  age,  with  much  bitterness;  and  though  he  had  been  no 
friend  to  the  monks,  and  a  great  declaimer  against  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  and  had  been 
ill-used  by  the  cardinal,  yet  he  was  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  new  preachers,  not 
without  great  cruelty  when  he  came  into  power,  though  he  was  otherwise  a  very  good- 
natured  man.  So  violently  did  the  Roman  clergy  hurry  all  their  friends  into  those  excesses 
of  fire  and  sword. 

"When  the  party  became  so  considerable  that  it  was  known  there  were  societies  of  them, 
not  only  in  London  but  in  both  the  universities,  then  the  cardinal  was  constrained  to  act. 
His  contempt  of  the  clergy  was  looked  on  as  that  which  gave  encouragement  to  the 
heretics.  When  reports  were  brought  to  court  of  a  company  that  were  in  Cambridge — 
Bilney,  Latimer,  and  others — that  read  and  propagated  Luther's  book  and  opinions,  some 
bishops  moved,  in  the  year  1523,  that  there  might  be  a  visitation  appointed  to  go  to  Cam- 
bridge, for  trying  who  were  the  fautors  of  heresy  there.  But  he,  as  legate,  did  inhibit  it 
(upon  what  grounds  I  cannot  imagine) ;  which  was  brought  against  him  afterwards  in 
Parliament  (art.  43  of  his  impeachment).  Yet  when  these  doctrines  were  spread  every- 
where, he  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  bishops  and  divines  and  canonists  about  London  ; 
where  Thomas  Bilney  and  Thomas  Arthur  were  brought  before  them,  and  articles  were 
brought  in  against  tliem.  The  whole  process  is  set  down  at  length  by  Fox,  in  all  points 
according  to  "  Tonstall's  Register,"  except  one  fault  in  the  translation.  When  the  cardinal 
asked  Bilney  whether  he  had  not  taken  an  oath  before  not  to  preach,  or  defend  any  of 
Luther's  doctrines,  he  confessed  he  had  done  it,  but  not  jwdlclaWy  {judiciallter  in  the 
Register).  This  Fox  translates  "  not  lawfully,"  In  all  the  other  particulars  there  is  an 
exact  agreement  between  the  Register  and  his  acts.  The  sum  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  was,  that  after  examination  of  witnesses,  and  several  other  steps  in  the  process,  which 
the  cardinal  left  to  the  bishop  of  London  and  the  other  bishops  to  manage,  Bilney  stood  out 
long,  and  seemed  resolved  to  sufl'er  for  a  good  conscience.  In  the  end,  what  through  human 
infirmity,  what  through  the  great  importunity  of  the  bishop  of  London,  who  set  all  his 
friends  on  him,  he  did  abjure  on  the  7th  of  December,  as  Arthur  had  done  on  the  2nd  of  that 
month.  And  though  Bilney  was  relapsed,  and  so  was  to  expect  no  mercy  by  the  law,  yet 
tiie  bishop  of  London  enjoined  him  penance,  and  let  him  go.  For  Tonstall  being  a  man 
both  of  good  learning  and  an  unblemished  life,  these  virtues  produced  one  of  their  ordinary 
effects  in  him,  great  moderation,  that  was  so  eminent  in  him,  that  at  no  time  did  he  dip  his 
hands  in  blood.  Geoflf'rey  Loni  and  Thomas  Gerard  also  .abjured  for  having  had  Luther's 
books,  and  defending  his  opinions. 

These  were  the  pi'oceedings  against  heretics  in  the  first  half  of  this  reign.  And  thus  far 
I  have  opened  the  state  of  affairs,  both  as  to  religious  and  civil  concerns,  for  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  this  king's  time,  with  what  observations  I  could  gather  of  the  disposition 
and  tempers  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  which  prepared  them  for  tlie  changes  that  followed 
afterwards. 


THE   END    OF    TnE   FIRST    BOOK. 
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PART  I.— BOOK  II. 

OF  THE  PROCESS  OF  DIVORCE  BETWEEN  KING  HENRY  AND  QUEEN  KATHARINE,  AND  OF  WHAT 
PASSED  FROM  THE  NINETEENTH  TO  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR  OF  HIS  REIGN,  IN  WHICH 
HE    WAS    DECLARED    SUPREME    HEAD    OF    THE    CHURCH    OF     ENGLAND. 

King  Henry  hitherto  lived  at  ease,  and  enjoyed  his  pleasures  ;  he  made  war  with  much 
The  bcin-    lionour,  and  that  always  produced  a  just  and  advantageous  peace.     He  had  no 
ning  of  tlie    trouble  upon  him  in  all  his  affairs  except  about  tlie  getting  of  money,  and  even 
suit  of  Di-    jn  |_i)^t  ^],g  cardinal  eased  him.     But  now  a  domestic  trouble  arose,  which  per- 
plexed all  the    rest    of  his  government,  and  drew    after  it  consequences  of  a 
high  nature. 

Henry  VII.,  upon  wise  and  good  considerations,  resolved  to  link  himself  in  a  close  con- 
federacy  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  and  with 
riacre  of  Prince  t'^s  house  of  Burgundy  against  France,  which  was  looked  on  as  the  lasting  and 
Ai tliur  to  the  dangerous  enemy  of  England.  And  therefore  a  match  was  agreed  on  between 
intanta  ot  |jjg  gQjj^  prince  Arthur,  and  Katharine  the  infanta  of  Spain,  whose  eldest  sister 
Joan  was  married  to  Philip,  that  was  then  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  earl  of 
Flanders  ;  out  of  which  arose  a  triple  alliance  between  England,  Spain,  and  Burgundy, 
against  the  king  of  France,  who  was  then  become  formidable  to  all  about  him.  There  was 
given  with  her  200,000  ducats,  the  greatest  portion  that  had  been  given  for  many  ages  with 
any  princess,  which  n.ade  it  not  the  less  acceptable  to  king  Henry  VII. 

The  infanta  was  brought  into  England,  and  on  the  14th  of  November  was  married  at  St. 

Paul's  to  the  prince  of  Wales*.     They  lived  together  as  man  and    wife  till  the  2nd  of 

S-e  the  De-   -A^P^il  following ;  and  not  only  had   their   bed  solemnly  blest  when   they  were 

positions  of     put  in  it  on  the  night  of  their  marriage,  but  also  were  seen  p\iblicly  in  bed  for 

Witnesses  in  several  days  after,  and  went  down  to  live  at  Ludlow  castle  in  "Wales,  where  they 

still  bedded  together.     But  prince  Arthur,  though  a  strong  and  healthful  youth 

when  he  married  her,  yet  died  soon  after,  which  some  thought  was  hastened  by  his  too  early 

Prince  At-    marriage.     The  Spanish  ambassador  had  by  his  master's  order  taken  proofs  of  the 

thur's  Death,  consummation  of  the  marriage,  and  sent  them  into  Spain,  the  young  prince  also 

Apr.2,lj0-.   liiniggif  iiad  by  many  expressions  given  his  servants  cause  to  believe  that  his 

marriage  was  consummated  the  first  night,  which,  in  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  of  age  that 

was  vigorous  and  healthful,  was  not  <at   all  judged  strange.     It  was  so  constantly  believed, 

that  when  he  died  his  younger  brother  Henry  duke  of  York   was  not  called 

H,  ""^"viT     P'^ince  of  Wales  for  some  considerable  time.     Some  say  for  one  month,  some  for 

six  months.     And  he  was  not  created  prince  of  Wales  till  ten  months  were 

elapsed,  viz.  in  the  February  following,  when  it  was   apparent  that  his  brother's  wife  was 

not  with  child  by  him.     These  things  were  afterwards  looked  on  as  a  full  demonstration 

(being  as  much  as  the  thing  was  capable  of)  that  the  princess  was  not  a  virgin  after  prince 

Arthur's  death. 

But  the  reason  of  state  still  standing  for  keeping  up  the  alliance  against  France,  and  king 
Consulta-  Henry  VII.  having  no  mind  to  let  so  great  a  revenue  as  she  had  in  jointure  be 
tionsaboiita  carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  proposed  that  she  should  be  married  to  the 
'!^''|^"  /^[  '  younger  brother  Henry,  now  prince  of  Wales.  The  two  prelates  that  were  then 
Infanta  to  his  i"  greatest  esteem  with  king  Henry  VII.  were  Warham  archbishop  of  Can- 
Biother.         terbury,  and  Fox  bishop  of  Winchester.      The  former   delivered   his   opinion 

*  The  queen,  under  her  picture,  is  said  to  be  "  nata  quintum  setatis  aiiniim,  cum  hse  nuptia;  celebrarentur, 
1486."  The  book  de  Visibili  Ro.  Monarchia,  an  authentic  explcverat."  P.  135.  Sandford,  p.  445, — Anonymol'J 
piece,  says  thus:  "  Haec  decimum  octavum,  ille  decimum     Corrections. 
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against  It,  and  told  the  king  that  he  thought  it  was  neither  honourable  nor  well-pleasing  to 
Warham's  God.  The  bishop  of  Winchester  persuaded  it,  and  for  the  objections  that  were 
Deposition  in  against  it,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  people  wlio  did  not  like  a  marriage  that 
L.  Herbert.  ^^^  disputable,  lest  out  of  it  new  wars  should  afterwards  arise  about  the  right  of 
the  crown,  the  pope's  dispensation  was  thought  sufficient  to  answer  all ;  and  his  authority 
was  then  so  undisputed  that  it  did  it  effectually.  So  a  bull  was  obtained  on  the  26th  of 
December  1503,  to  this  effect,  "that  the  pope,  according  to  the  greatness  of  his  authority, 
It"  Uowcd  '^^^'^"o  ^*^^*^'^^'^  ^  petition  from  prince  Henry  and  the  princess  Katharine,  bear- 
by  the  Pope,  ing,  that  whereas  the  princess  was  lawfully  married  to  pi'ince  Arthur  (which 
Collect.  which  was  perhaps  consummated  by  the  carnalis  copula^  who  was  dead  witiiout 

■  any  issue  ;  but  they  being  desirous  to  marry  for  preserving  the  peace  between 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Spain,  did  petition  his  holiness  for  his  dispensation ;  therefore 
the  pope,  out  of  his  care  to  maintain  peace  among  all  catholic  kings,  did  absolve  them  from 
all  censures  imder  which  they  might  be,  and  dispensed  with  the  impediment  of  their  affinity, 
notwithstanding  any  apostolical  constitutions  or  ordinances  to  tlie  contrary,  and  gave  them  leave 
to  marry,  or  if  they  were  already  married,  he  confirming  it,  required  their  confessor  to  enjoin 
them  some  healthful  penance  for  their  liaving  married  before  the  dispensation  was  obtained." 
It  was  not  mucii  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  pope  did  readily  grant  this,  for  though  very 
Upon  poll-  ni'iny  both  cardinals  and  divines  did  tlien  oppose  it,  yet  the  Interest  of  the  papacy, 
tical  reasons,  which  was  preferred  to  all  other  considerations,  required  it.  For  as  that  pope, 
L.  Herbert,  jjgjng  a  great  enemy  to  Louis  XII.  the  French  king,  would  have  done  anything 
to  make  an  alliance  against  him  firmer  ;  so  he  was  a  warlike  pope  who  considered  religion 
very  little,  and  therefore  might  be  easily  persuaded  to  confirm  a  thing  that  must  needs 
oblige  the  succeeding  kings  of  England  to  maintain  the  papal  authority,  since  from  it  they 
derived  their  title  to  the  crown ;  little  thinking  that  by  a  secret  direction  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  tliat  deed  of  his  would  occasion  the  extirpation  of  the  papal  power  in  England. 
So  strangely  doth  God  make  the  devices  of  men  become  of  no  effect,  and  turn  them  to  a 
contrary  end  to  that  which  is  intended. 

Upon  this  bull  they  were  married,  the  prince  of  Wales  being  yet  under  age.    But  Warham 

Henry  Pro-  had  SO  possessed  the  king  with  an  aversion  to  this  marriage,  that  on  the  same 

tests  against  it.  (}ay  that  the  prince  was  of  age,  he  by  his  father's  command,  laid  on  him  in  the 

'      ■'■  presence  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  others,  made  a  protestation  in  the  hands  of 

Collect.  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  before  a  public  notary,  and  read  it  himself,  by  which 

11 .1^ .  ...       j^^  declared,  "  Tliat  whereas  he  being  imder  age   was  married  to  the  princess 

„.   „   .      Katharine,  yet   now  coming   to  be  of  age,   he  did  not   confirm   that   marriage, 

also  dissuaded  but  retracted  and  annulled  it,  and  would  not  proceed  in  it,  but  intended  In  full 

it.  form  of  law  to  void  it  and  break  it  off,  which  he  declared  he  did  freely  and  of 

his  own  accord." 

Thus  it  stood  during  his  father's  life,  who  continued  to  the  last  to  be  against  it ;  and  when 
Apiil  2i,    he  was  just  dying,  he  charged  his  son  to  break  it  off,  though  it  is  possible  that 
„     '  y'."j'    no  consideration  of  religion  might  work  so  much  on  liim  as  the  apprehension  he 
dies.  had  of  the  troubles  that  might  follow  on  a  controverted  title  to  tiie  crown  ;  of 

Henry  being   wlilcli  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  had  given  a  fresh  and 
come  to  the    ^^^  demonstration.     The  kinsf  being  dead,  one   of  the  first  things  that  came 

Crown  Mar-  .  o  o  ^  ^  o   ^  ^ 

ries  her,  under  consultation  was,  that  the  young  king  must  either  break  his  marriage 

June  3.  totally,  or  conclude  it.     Arguments  were  brought  on  both  hands,  but  those  for 

V'^''  it  pi'evalled  most  with  the  king :  so  six  weeks  after  he  came  to  the  crown  he  was 

June  ■24.'  married  again  publicly,  and  soon  after  they  were  both  crowned.     On  the  first 

Son  born  day  of  tlie  year  slie  made  him  a  very  acceptable  new-year's  gift  of  a  son,  but  he 

Jan.  1, loll,   jjgj  j,^  ^]j(,  February  thereafter  :   she  miscarried  often,  and  another  son  died  soon 

dies  Felj  2'^ ' 

another  bom,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^'^'^^  boru ;  Only  tiie  lady  Mary  lived  to  a  perfect  age. 

and  dies  Nov.       In  this  state  was  the  king's  family  when  the  queen  left  bearing  more  children, 

15J4.  and  contracted  some  diseases  that  made  her  person  unacceptable  to  him  ;  but  was 

born  Feb  Ijf  ''^^  ^^  ^^^  other  qualities  a  virtuous  and  grave  princess,  much  esteemed  and 

ljl6.  beloved    both   of  the  king  and  the   whole  nation.      The  king  being   out   of 
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liopcs  of   more   cliildren,    declared    liis    daughter    princess    of  AVales,    and    sent  lier    to 

Ludlow  to  liold  her  court  there,  and  projected   divers  matches    for    her.       The   first   was 

witli  the  daupliin,  which  was   agreed  to   between  the  king   of  France  and   him   the  9th 

of  November  1518,  <as  appears  by  the  treaty  yet  extant.     But  this  was  broken  afterwards 

upon  tlie  king's  confederating  with  the  emperor  against  France,  and  a  new  match 

.     Rll    agreed  and  sworn  to  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  at  AVindsor  the  22nd 

10  Rc<'.  of  June   1522,  the  emperor  being  present  in  person.      This   being    afterwards 

Hisnaugh-  neglected  and  broken  by  the  emperor,  by  the  advice  of  his  courts  and  states,  as 

ttr  Mary  con-  ^^^  formerly  related,  there  followed  some  overtures  of  a  marriage  with  Scotland. 

ti'iicted  to  the  . 

Daupliin         But  those  also  vanished,  and  there  was  a  second  treaty  begun  with  France,  the 

October  11.    king  offering  his  daughter  to  Francis  himself,  which  he  gladly  accepting,  a  match 

Afterwards  y^^^  treated ;  and  on  the  last  of  April  it  was  agreed  that  the  lady  Mary  should 
ror  June  22  ^^  given  in  marriage  either  to  Francis  himself,  or  to  his  second  son  the  duke  of 
1522.  Orleans ;  and  that  alternative  was  to  be  determined  by  the  two  kings,  at  an 

Offered  to  interview  that  was  to  be  between  them  soon  after  at  Calais,  with  forfeitures  on 
Sept  15-' 4.    both  sides  if  the  match  went  not  on. 

Again  to  But  while  this  was  in  agitation  the  bishop  of  Tarbe,  the  French  ambassador, 
France,  Apr.  m^de  a  great  demur  about  the  princess  Mary's  being  illegitimate,  as  begotten  in 

For  Kinc  *''  marriage  that  was  contracted  against  a  divine  precept,  with  wliich  no  human 
Francis  liim-  autliority  could  dispense.  How  far  this  was  secretly  concerted  between  the 
self,  or  for  Ins  Prencli  court  and  ours,  or  between  the  cardinal  and  the  ambassador,  is  not  known. 
orOrl'e^ins"  ^  ^^   '®  surmised  that  the  king  or  the  cardinal  set  on  the  French  to  make  this 

Tiie  King's  exception  publicly,  that  so  the  king  might  have  a  better  colour  to  justify  his  suit 
Marria,'e        of  divorce,  since  other  princes  were   already  questioning  it.      For   if  upon    a 

qiKs  lonei   >y  p^^i-j-Jage  proposed  of  such  infinite  advantage   to  France,  <as  that  would  be  with 
I'ore'.gncrs.  P  "  . 

the  heir  of  the  crown  of  England,  they  nevertheless  made  exceptions  and  pro- 
ceeded but  coldly  in  it,  it  was  very  reasonable  to  expect  that  after  the  king^s  death,  other 
pretenders  would  have  disputed  her  title  in  another  manner. 

To  some  it  seemed  strange  that  the  king  did  offer  his  daughter  to  such  great  princes  as 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  if  England  had  fallen  in  her  right  it  must  have 
heen  a  province :  for  though  in  the  last  treaty  with  France  she  was  offered  either  to  the 
king  or  his  second  son  ;  by  which  either  the  children  which  the  king  might  have  by  her,  or 
the  children  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  should  have  been  heirs  to  tlie  crown  of  England,  and 
thereby  it  would  still  have  continued  divided  from  France  ;  yet  this  was  full  of  hazard  :  for 
if  the  duke  of  Orleans  hy  his  brother's  death  shoidd  become  king  of  France,  as  it  after- 
wards fell  out,  or  if  the  king  of  France  had  been  once  possessed  of  England,  then  according 
to  the  maxim  of  the  French  government,  that  whatever  their  king  acquires  he  holds  it  in 
the  right  of  his  crown,  England  was  still  to  be  a  province  to  France,  unless  they  freed  them- 
selves by  arms.  Others  judged  that  the  king  intended  to  marry  her  to  France,  the  more 
effectually  to  seclude  her  from  the  succession,  considering  the  aversion  his  subjects  had  to  a 
French  government,  tliat  so  he  might  more  easily  settle  his  bastard  son  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond in  the  succession  of  the  crov^n. 

Wiiile  this  treaty  went  on,  the  king's  scruples  about  his  marriage  began  to  take  vent. 

J.  J-.  It  is  said  that  the  cardinal  did  first  infuse  them  into  him,  and  made  Longland 
Limself  scru-  bisliop  of  Lincoln, that  was  the  king's  confessor,  possess  the  king's  mind  with  them 
pies  it.  in  confession  *.     If  it  was  so,  the  king  had,  according   to  the  religion  of  that 

s  h*"     a"  1  *'™^»  very  just  cause  of  scruple,  when  his  confessor  judged  his  marriage  sinful, 
and  the  pope^s  legate  was  of  the  same  mind.     It  is  also  said  that  the  cardinal 
being  alienated  from  the  emperor,  that  he  might  irreparably  embroil  the  king  and  him,  and 

*  In  a  MS.  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  wrote  not  many  tlie  matter  after  that  sort  as  is  said  ;   but  the  king  brake 

years  after  Longland's  death,  this  account  is  given.      "  I  the  matter  to  him  first,  and  never  left   urging  him,  until 

have  heard  Dr.  Draycot,  that  was  his  (Longland's)  chap-  he  had  won  him  to  give  his   consent — of  which  his  doings 

lain   and  chancellor,   say,    That  he  ouce  told  the  bishop  he  did  sore  forcthink  himself,  and  repented  afterward,"  &c. 

what  rumour  ran,  and  desired  to  know  of  him  the  very  MS.  Coll.  Eman.  Cant. — Anonymous  Corrections. 
truth,  who  answered,  that  in  very  deed  he  did  not  break. 
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unite  tlie  kinp;  to  tlie  Ftcncli  interests  designed  this  out  of  spite  ;  and  that  he  was  also  dis- 
satisfied toward  tlie  queen,  who  hated  hini  for  his  lewd  and  dissolute  life,  and  had  oft 
admonished  and  clieckcd  him  for  it :  and  that  he  therefore,  designing  to  engage  tlie  king  to 
marry  the  French  king's  sister  the  duchess  of  A]en9on,  did  (to  make  way  for  that)  set  this 
matter  on  foot  ;  but  as  I  see  no  good  authority  for  all  this  except  the  queen's  suspicions, 
.  who  did  afterwards  charge  the  cardinal  as  the  cause  of  all  her  trouble ;  so  I 

to3iicer,Sefit.  ^"^  inclined  to  think    the  king's  scruples   were   much  ancienter, — for  the  king 
iO,  1531,  in  declared  to  Simon  Grineus  four  years  after  this,   that  for  seven  years  he  had 
MSS.  R.        abstained  from  the  queen  upon  these  scruples,  so  that  by  that  it  seems  they  had 
been  received  into  the  king's  mind  three  years  before  this  time. 
What  were  the  king's  secret  motives  and  the  true  grounds  of  his  aversion  to  the  queen, 

Theerounds  ^^  ^^^Y  known  to  God,  and  till  the  discovery  of  all  secrets  at  the  day  of  judgment 
of  his  sciu-  must  lie  hid.  But  the  reasons  which  he  always  owned,  of  which  all  human  judi- 
pl«'-  catories  must  only  take  notice,  shall  be  now  fully  opened.     He  found  by  the  law 

sf  Moses,  if  a  man  took  his  brother's  wife  they  should  die  childless:  this  made  him  reflect  on  the 
death  of  his  children,  which  he  now  looked  on  as  a  curse  from  God  for  that  unlawful  marriage. 
Upon  this  he  set  himself  to  study  the  case,  and  called  for  the  judgments  of  the  best  divines  and 
canonists.  For  his  own  inquiry,  Thomas  Aquinas  being  the  writer  in  whose  works  he  took 
most  pleasure,  and  to  whose  judgment  he  submitted  most,  did  decide  it  clearly  against  him. 
For  he  both  concluded,  that  the  laws  in  Leviticus  about  the  forbidden  decrees  of  marriage 
were  moral  and  eternal,  such  as  obliged  all  Christians  ;  and  that  the  pope  could  only  dispense 
with  the  laws  of  the  church,  but  could  not  dispense  with  the  laws  of  God ;  upon  this 
reason,  that  no  law  can  be  dispensed  with  by  any  authority  but  that  which  is  equal  to  the 
authority  that  enacted  it.  Therefore  he  infers  that  the  pope  can  indeed  dispense  with  all  the 
laws  of  the  church,  but  notwith  the  laws  of  God,  to  whose  authority  he  could  not  pretend  to 
be  equal.  But  as  the  king  found  this  from  his  own  private  study,  so  having  commanded  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  require  the  opinions  of  the  bishops  of  England,  they 
Bishops  ex-  ^^^  i"  '•'  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals  declared  they  judged  it  an  unlawful 
cept  Fisher  marriage.  Only  the  bishop  of  Rochester  refused  to  set  his  hand  to  it,  and  though 
declareitun-  j.]jp  archbishop  pressed  him  most  earnestly  to  it,  yet  he  persisted  in  his  refusal, 
saying,  that  it  was  against  his  conscience.  Upon  which  the  archbishop  made  another 
write  down  his  name,  and  set  his  seal  to  the  resolution  of  the  rest  of  the  bishops.  But  this  being 

Cavendish's  afterwards  questioned,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  denied  it  was  his  hand,  and  the 
Life  of  Wol-  archbishop  pretended  that  he  had  leave  given  him  by  the  bishop  to  put  his  hand  to 
*^y*  it,  which  the  other  denied.  Nor  was  it  likely  that  Fisher,  who  scrupled  in  conscience 

to  subscribe  it  himself,  would  have  consented  to  such  a  weak  artifice.  But  all  the  other 
bishops  did  declare  against  the  marriage,  and  as  the  king  himself  said  afterwards  in  the  Legan- 
tine  court,  neither  the  cardinal  nor  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  did  first  suggest  these  scruples,  but 
the  king  being  possessed  with  them,  did  in  confession  propose  them  to  that  bishop  :  and  added 
that  the  cardinal  was  so  far  from  cherishing  them,  that  he  did  all  he  could  to  stifle  them. 
The  king  was  now  convinced  that  his  marriage  was  unlawful,  both  by  his  own  study  and 

The  dangers  ^^^^  resolution  of  his  divines.  And  as  the  point  of  conscience  wrought  on  him,  so 
that  were  like  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  required,  that  there  should  be  no  doubting  about  the 
to  follow  from  succession  to  the  crown:  lest  as  the  long  civil  war  between  the  houses  of  York 

it  ... 

and  Lancaster  had  been  buried  with  his  father,  so  a  new  one  should  rise  up  at  his 
death.  The  king  of  Scotland  was  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  his  daughter.  And  if  he 
married  his  daughter  to  any  out  of  France,  then  he  had  reason  to  judge,  that  the  French  upon 
their  ancient  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  that  they  might  divide  and  distract  England,  would 
be  ready  to  assist  the  king  of  Scotland  in  his  pretensions :  or  if  he  married  her  in  France, 
then  all  those  in  England  to  whom  the  French  government  was  hateful,  and  the  emperor  and 
other  princes  to  whom  the  French  power  grew  formidable,  would  have  been  as  ready  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  Scotland.  Or  if  he  should  either  set  up  his  bastard  son,  or  the 
children  which  his  sister  bore  to  Charles  Brandon,  there  was  still  cause  to  fear  a  bloody  deci- 
sion of  a  title  that  was  so  doubtful.  And  though  this  may  seem  a  consideration  too  politic 
and  foreign  to  a  matter  of  that  nature,  yet  the  obligation  that  lies  on  a  prince  to  provide  for 
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the  happiness  and  quiet  of  his  subjects  was  so  weighty  a  thing,  that  it  might  well  come  in 
among  other  motives  to  incline  the  king  mucli  to  have  this  matter  determined.  At  this  time 
Wolsevwent  ^'^^  cardinal  went  over  into  France,  under  colour  to  conclude  a  league  between 
into  France  the  two  crowus,  and  to  treat  about  the  means  of  setting  the  pope  at  liberty, 
1527, Jul.  11.  ^j,Q  -yvas  then  the  emperor's  prisoner  at  Rome,  and  also  for  a  project  of  peace 
between  Francis  and  the  emperor.  But  his  chief  business  was  to  require  Francis  to  declare 
his  resolutions  concerning  that  alternative  about  the  lady  Mary.  To  which  it  was  answered, 
that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  a  fitter  match  in  yeai's,  was  the  French  king''s  choice  ;  but  this 
matter  fell  to  the  ground  upon  the  process  that  followed  soon  after. 

The  king  did  much  apprehend  the  opposition  the  emperor  was  like  to  make  to  his  designs; 
The  King's    either  out  of  a  principle  of  nature  and  honour  to  protect  his  aunt,  or  out  of  a 
fears  &  hopes    maxim  of  state,  to  raise  his  enemy  all  the  trouble  he  could  at  home.     But,  on  the 
about  it.  other  hand,  he  had  some  cause  to  hope  well,  even  in  that  particular ;  for  the 

question  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  match  had  been  first  debated  in  the  Cortes,  or  assembly 
of  the  states  at  ]VIadrid,  and  the  emperor  had  then  showed  himself  so  favourable  to  it  that  he 
broke  the  match  (to  which  he  had  bound  iiimself)  with  the  princess  ;  therefore  tlie  king  had 
reason  to  think,  that  this  at  least  would  mitigate  his  opposition.  The  emperor  had  also  used 
the  pope  so  hardly,  that  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  pope  hated  him.  And  it  was 
believed  that  he  would  find  the  protection  of  the  king  of  England  most  necessary  to  secure 
him,  either  from  the  greatness  of  France  or  Spain,  who  were  fighting  for  the  best  part  of 
Italy,  which  must  needs  fall  into  one  of  their  hands ;  therefore  the  king  did  not  doubt  but  the 
pope  would  be  compliant  to  his  desires.  And  in  this  he  was  much  confirmed  by  the  hopes, 
or  rather  assurance,  which  the  cardinal  gave  him  of  the  pope's  favour ;  who,  either  calculating 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  that  court  on  the  account  of  their  own  interest,  or  upon  some 
promises  made  him,  had  undertaken  to  the  king  to  bring  that  matter  about  to  his  heart's 
content.  It  is  certain  that  the  cardinal  had  carried  over  with  him  out  of  the  king's  treasure 
240,000/.  to  be  employed  about  the  pope's  liberty.  But  whether  he  had  made  a 
bargain  for  the  divorce,  or  had  fancied  that  nothing  could  be  denied  him  at  Rome, 
it  does  not  appear.  It  is  clear  by  many  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  undertaken  to  the  king 
that  the  business  should  be  done ;  and  it  is  not  like  that  a  man  of  his  wisdom  would  have 
adventured  to  do  that  without  some  good  warrant. 

But  now  that  the  suit  was  to  be  moved  in  the  court  of  Rome,  they  wore  to  devise  such 
The  arsii-  arguments  as  were  like  to  be  well  heard  there.  It  would  have  been  imacceptable 
ments  against  to  have  insisted  on  the  nullity  of  the  bull  on  this  account,  because  the  matter  of 
the  Bull.  it  Y^^as  unlawful,  and  fell  not  within  the  pope's  power.  For  popes,  like  other 
princes,  do  not  love  to  hear  the  extent  of  their  prerogative  disputed  or  defined  ;  and  to 
condemn  the  bull  of  a  former  pope  as  unlawful,  was  a  dangerous  precedent,  at  a  time  when 
the  pope's  authority  was  rejected  by  so  many  in  Germany,  Therefore  the  canonists,  as  well 
as  divines,  were  consulted,  to  find  such  nullities  in  the  bull  of  dispensation  as,  according  to  the 
canon  law  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Rota,  might  serve  to  invalidate  it  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  papal  power ;  which  being  once  done,  the  marriage  tliat  followed  upon  it  must 
needs  be  annulled.  When  the  canonists  examined  the  bull,  they  found  much  matter  to 
proceed  upon.  It  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  if  the  pope  be  surprised  in  anything,  and  bulls  be 
procured  upon  false  suggestions  and  untrue  premises,  they  may  be  annulled  afterwards  ; 
upon  which  foundation  most  of  all  the  processes  against  popes'  bulls  were  grounded.  Now, 
they  found  bv  the  ])reamble  of  this  bull,  that  it  was  said,  the  king  had  desired  that  he  miglit 
be  dispensed  with  to  marry  the  princess.  This  was  false,  for  the  king  had  made  no  such 
desire,  being  of  an  age  that  was  below  such  considerations — but  twelve  years  old.  Then  it 
appeared  by  the  preamble,  that  this  bull  was  desired  by  the  king  to  preserve  the  peace 
between  the  king  of  England  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (called  Elizabethain  the  bull),  the 
kings  of  Spain.  To  which  they  excepted,  that  it  was  plain  this  was  false,  since  the  king, 
being  then  but  twelve  years  old,  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  such  deep  speculations,  and 
so  larce  a  prospect,  as  to  desire  a  match  upon  a  politic  account.  Then  it  being  also  in  the 
bull,  that  the  pope's  dispensation  was  granted  to  keep  peace  between  the  crowns ;  if  there  was 
no  hazard  of  any  breach  or  war  between  them,  this  was  a  false  suggestion,  by  which  the  pope 
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had  been  made  believe,  that  this  match  was  necessary  for  averting  some  great  mischief;  and 
it  was  known  that  there  was  no  danger  at  all  of  that,  and  so  this  bull  was  obtained  by  a 
surprise.  Besides,  both  king  Henry  of  England  and  Isabella  of  Spain  were  dead  before  the 
king  married  his  queen  ;  so  the  marriage  could  not  be  valid  by  virtue  of  a  bull  that  was 
granted  to  maintain  amity  between  princes  that  were  dead  before  the  marriage  was  con- 
summated :  and  they  also  judged,  that  the  protestation  which  the  king  made  when  he  came 
of  age,  did  retract  any  such  pretended  desire  that  might  have  been  preferred  to  the  pope  in 
his  name  ;  and  that,  from  that  time  forward,  the  bull  could  have  no  further  operation,  since 
the  ground  upon  which  it  was  granted,  which  was  the  king's  desire,  did  then  cease,  any 
pretended  desire  before  he  was  of  age  being  clearly  annulled  and  determined  by  that  protes- 
tation after  he  was  of  age,  so  that  a  subsequent  marriage  founded  upon  the  bull  must  needs 
be  void. 

These  were  the  grounds  upon  which  the  canonists  advised  the  process  at  Rome  to  be  carried 

Wolsev's  ^^-  ^"^  ^^'^^  ^'^  3,muse  or  overreach  the  Spaniard,  the  king  sent  word  to  his 
advice  to  the  ambassador  in  Spain  to  silence  the  noise  that  was  made  about  it  in  that  court. 
King,  1527,    Whether  the  king  had  then  resolved  on  the  person  that  should  succeed   the 

"^'    ■  queen,  when  he  had  obtained  what  he  desired,  or  not,  is  much  questioned.    Some 

suggest,  hat  from  the  beginning  he  was  taken  with  the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  that 
all  this  process  was  moved  by  the  unseen  spring  of  that  secret  affection.  Others  will  have 
this  amour  to   have  been  later  in  the  king's  thoughts.     How  early  it  came  there,  at  this 

Sanders  his  distance,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.     But  before  I  say  more  of  it,  she  being  so 

story  about      considerable  a  person  in  the  following  relation,  I  sliall  give  some  account  of  her. 

Anne  Boleyn  "  Sanders  has  assured  the  world  that  the  king  had  a  liking  to  her  mother,  who 

was  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  to  the  end  that  he  might   enjoy  her 

For  this  he  with  the  less  disturbance,  he  sent  her  husband,  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  to  be 
cites  Rastal's  ambassador  in  France ;  and  that  after  two  years'  absence,  his  wife  being  with 
Moor  a  Book  ^^^^^^i  ''^  came  over,  and  sued  a  divorce  against  her  in  the  archbishop  of 
that  was  never  Canterbury's  court;  but  the  king  sent  the  marquis  of  Dorchester  to  let  him 
seen  by  any  know  that  she  was  with  child  by  him,  and  that  therefore  the  king  desired  he 
"  y  e  se.  would  pass  the  matter  over,  and  be  reconciled  to  his  wife  :  to  which  he 
consented.  And  so  Anne  Boleyn,  though  she  went  under  the  name  of  his  daughter,  yet  was 
of  the  king's  begetting.  As  he  describes  her,  she  was  ill-shaped  and  ugly,  had  six  fingers,  a 
gag-tooth,  and  a  tumour  under  her  chin,  with  many  other  unseemly  things  in  her  person. 
At  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age,  he  says  both  her  father's  butler  and  chaplain  lay  with  her  : 
afterwards  slie  was  sent  to  France,  wiiere  she  was  at  first  kept  privately  in  the  house  of  a 
person  of  quality,  then  she  went  to  the  French  court,  where  she  led  such  a  dissolute  life 
that  she  was  called  the  English  hackney.  That  the  French  king  liked  her,  and  from  the 
freedoms  he  took  with  her  she  was  called  the  king's  mule.  But  returnhig  to  Ennland, 
she  was  admitted  to  the  court,  where  she  quickly  perceived  how  weary  the  king  was  of  the 
queen,  and  what  the  cardinal  was  designing ;  and  having  gained  the  king's  affection,  she 
governed  it  so,  that  by  all  innocent  freedoms  she  drew  him  into  her  toils,  and  by  the 
appearances  of  a  severe  virtue,  with  which  she  disguised  herself,  so  increased  his  affection 
and  esteem,  that  he  resolved  to  put  her  in  his  queen's  place  as  soon  as  the  divorce  was 
granted."  The  same  author  adds,  "  that  the  king  had  likewise  enjoyed  her  sister,"  with  a 
great  deal  more,  to  the  disgrace  of  this  lady  and  her  family. 

I  know  it  is  not  the  work  of  an  historian  to  refute  the  lies  of  others,  but  rather  to 
deliver  such  a  plain  account  as  will  be  a  more  effectual  confutation  than  anything  can  be 
that  is  said  by  way  of  argument  which  belongs  to  other  writers.  And  at  tlie  end  of  this 
king's  reign,  I  intend  to  set  down  a  collection  of  the  most  notorious  falsehoods  of  that 
writer,  together  with  the  evidences  of  their  being  so.  But  all  this  of  Anne  Boleyn  is  so 
palpable  a  lie,  or  rather  a  complicated  heap  of  lies,  and  so  much  depends  on  it,  that  I 
presume  it  will  not  offend  the  reader  to  be  detained  a  few  minutes  in  the  refutation  of  it. 
For  if  it  were  true,  very  much  might  be  drawn  from  it,  both  to  disparage  king  Henry,  who 
pretended  conscience  to  annul  his  marriage  for  the  nearness  of  affinity,  and  yet  would  after 
that  marry  his  own  daughter.     It  leaves  also  a  foul  and  lasting  stain,  both  on  the  memory 
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of  Anne  Bole}Ti,  and  of  her  incomparable  dauirhter,  queen  Elizabeth.  It  also  deropjates  so 
much  from  the  first  reformers,  who  had  some  kind  of  dependence  on  queen  Anne  Boleyn, 
that  it  seems  to  be  of  great  importance  fm*  directing  the  reader  in  the  judgment  he  is  to 
make  of  persons  and  things,  to  lay  open  the  falsehood  of  this  account.  It  were  sufficient 
for  blasting  it  that  there  is  no  proof  pretended  to  be  brought  for  any  part  of  it,  but  a  book 
of  one  Kastall,  a  judge,  that  was  never  seen  by  any  other  person  than  that  writer.  The  title 
of  the  book  is  "The  Life  of  Sir  Tliomas  More."  There  is  great  reason  to  think  that  Rastall 
never  writ  any  such  book,  for  it  is  most  common  for  the  lives  of  great  authors  to  be  prefi.xed 
to  their  works.  Now  this  Rastall  published  all  More's  works  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  to 
which  if  he  had  written  his  life  it  is  likely  he  would  Iiave  prefixed  it.  No  evidence 
therefore  being  given  for  his  relation,  either  from  record,  letters,  or  the  testimony  of  any 
person  who  was  privy  to  the  matter,  the  whole  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  black  forgery, 
devised  on  purpose  to  defame  queen  Elizabeth ;  for  upon  her  mother's  death,  wlio  can 
doubt  but  that  some,  either  to  flatter  the  king  or  to  defame  her,  would  have  published 
these  things,  which,  if  they  had  been  true,  could  be  no  secrets  ?  For  a  lady  of  her 
mother's  condition  to  bear  a  child  two  years  after  her  husband  was  sent  out  of  England  on 
such  a  public  employment,  and  a  process  thereupon  to  be  entered  in  the  archbishop's  courts, 
are  things  that  are  not  so  soon  to  be  forgotten.  And  that  she  herself  was  under  so  ill  a 
reputation,  both  in  her  father's  family  and  in  France,  for  common  lewdness,  and  for  being 
the  king's  concubine,  are  things  that  could  not  lie  hid.     And  yet,  when  the  books  of  the 

archbishop's  courts  (which  are  now  burnt)  were  extant,  it  was  published  to  the 
derus  ''  """    '^^o^ld,  and  satisfaction  o&ered  to  every  one  that  would  take  the  pains  to  inform 

themselves,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  on  record.  Nor  did  any  of  the  writers 
of  that  time,  either  of  the  imperial  or  papal  side,  once  mention  these  things,  notwitiistanding 
their  great  occasion  to  do  it.  But  eighty  years  after,  this  fable  was  invented,  or  at  least  it 
was  then  first  published,  when  it  was  safer  to  lie.  because  none  who  had  lived  in  the  time 
could  disprove  it. 

But  it  has  not  only  no  foundation,  but  Sanders,  through  the  vulgar  errors  of  liars,  has 
strained  his  wit  to  make  so  ill  a  story  of  the  lady,  that  some  things  in  his  own  relation  Tuake 
it  plainly  appear  to  be  impossible.  For  to  pass  by  those  many  improbable  things  that  he 
relates,  as  namely,  that  both  the  king  of  England  and  the  French  king  could  be  so  taken 
with  so  ugly  and  monstrous  a  woman,  of  so  notorious  and  lewd  manners  ;  and  that  this  king, 
for  the  space  of  seven  years,  that  is,  during  the  suit  of  the  divorce,  should  continue 
enamoured  of  her,  and  never  discover  this,  or  having  discovered  it  should  yet  resolve  at  all 
hazards  to  make  her  his  wife ;  which  are  things  that  would  require  no  common  testimony  to 
make  them  seem  credible :  there  is  beside  in  that  story  a  heap  of  things  so  inconsistent  with 
one  another,  that  none  but  such  a  one  as  Sanders  could  have  had  either  blindness  or  brow 
enough  to  have  made  or  published  it.  For  first,  if  the  king,  that  ho  might  the  more  freely 
enjoy  sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  lady,  sent  him  over  into  France,  as  Sanders  says,  I  shall  allow  it 
as  soon  as  may  be,  that  it  was  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  150!).  Tiien  the  time 
when  Anne  Boleyn  was  born,  being  according  to  Sanders's  account  two  years  after,  that 
must  be  Anno  1511,  and  being,  as  he  says,  deflowered  when  she  was  fifteen,  that  must  be  Anno 
1526.  Then  some  time  must  be  allowed  for  her  going  to  France,  for  her  living  privately 
there  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  for  her  cominef  to  court,  and  meriting  those  characters 
that  he  says  went  upon  her;  and  after  all  that,  for  her  return  into  England,  and  insinuating 
herself  into  the  king's  favour  :  yet  by  Sanders's  own  relation,  these  things  must  have 
happened  in  the  same  year  152(5,  for  in  that  year  he  makes  the  king  think  of  putting  away 
his  wife  in  order  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  when,  according  to  his  account,  she  could  be  but 
fifteen  years  old,  though  this  king  had  sent  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  into  France  the  first  day  of 
his  coming  to  the  crown.  But  that  he  was  not  sent  so  early  appears  by  several  grants, 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  rolls,  which  were  made  to  him  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  king's 
reign  :  they  sufficiently  show  that  he  was  all  that  while  about  the  king's  person,  and  mention 
n.0  services  beyond  sea,  but  about  the  king's  person,  as  the  ground  upon  which  they  were 
made.  Besides,  I  find  in  the  treaty-rolls  no  mention  of  his  being  ambassador  the  first 
eight  years  of  the  king's  reign.     In  the  first  year  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Durham, 
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and  the  earl  of  Surry,  are  named  in  the  treaty  hetween  the  two  crowns,  as  the   king's 

Mar  10  1309    ambassadors  in  France.     After  this,  none  could  be  ambassadors  there  for  two 

Feb.1-2,1511.  years  together,  for  before  two  years  elapsed  there  was  a  war  proclaimed  against 

1514.        France,  and  when  overtures  were  made  for  a  peace,  it  appears  by  the  treaty-rolls 

that  the  earl  of  Worcester  was  sent  over  ambassador.     And  when  the  king's  sister  was  sent 

over  to  Lewis  the  French  king,  though  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  went  over  with  her,  he  was  not 

then  so  much  considered  as  to  be  made  an  ambassador.     For  in  the  commission 

.ept.  23,  b  "    ^|^j^|.  ^j^g  given  to  many  persons  of  quality,  to  deliver  her  to  her  husband  king 

Lewis  XIL,  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  is  not  named.     The  persons  in  the  commission 

are,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  marquis  of  Dorchester,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  the  earls  of 

Surry  and  Worcester,  the  prior  of  St.  John's,  and  doctor  West  dean  of  Windsor. 

A  year  after  that,  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was  made  ambassador  ;  but  then  it  was 

too  late  for  Anne  Boleyn  to  be  yet  unborn,  much  less  could  it  be,  as  Sanders  says,  that  she 

was  born  two  years  after  it. 

But  the  learned  Camden,  whose  study  and  profession  led  him  to  a  more  particular 

Cambd  In  knowledge  of  these  things,  gives  us  another  account  of  her  birth.     He  says  tliat 

apparatu  ad    she  was  born  in  the  year  1507,  which  was  two  years  before  the  king  came  to 

Hist.  Elizab.    tJig  crown.     And  if  it  be  suggested,  that  then  the  prince,  to  enjoy  her  mother, 

^^'  prevailed  with  his  father  to  send  her  husband  beyond  sea,  that  must  be  done 

when  the  prince  himself  was  not  fourteen  years  of  age ;  so  they  must  make  him  to  have 

corrupted  other  men's  wives  at  that  age,  when  yet  they  will  not  allow  his  brother  (no  not 

when  he  was  two  years  older)  to  have  known  his  own  wife. 

But  now  I  leave  this  foul  fiction,  and  go  to  deliver  certain  truths.  Anne  Boleyn's  mother 

^,    „.  ,        was  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  sister  to  the  duke  that  was  at  the 
Her  Hirth 

time  of  the  divorce  lord  treasurer.   Her  father's  mother  was  one  of  tlie  daughters 

o 

and  heirs  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormond,  and  her  great-grandfather  sir  Geoffrey 

Boleyn,  who  had  been  lord  mayor  of  London,  married  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  the 

lord  Hastings  ;  and  their  family,  as  they  had  mixed  with  so  much  great  blood,   so  had 

married  their  daughters  to  very  noble  families.      She  being  but  seven  years  old 

was  carried  over  to  France  with  the  king's  sister,  which  shows  she  could  have 

none  of  those  deformities  in  her  person,  since  such  are  not  brought  into  the  courts  and  families 

,„     ,        of  queens.     And  though  upon  the  French  king's  death  the  queen  dowager  came 

and  Breeding.  ^  t-i       i       ?  i  i-i      i    P      i       ti  ^  i  i 

soon  back  to  Lngland,  yet  she  was  so  liked  in  the  French  court,  that  the  next 
king  Francis's  queen  kept  her  about  herself  for  some  years  :  and  after  her  death  the  king's 
sister,  the  duchess  of  Alen9on,  kept  her  in  her  court  all  the  while  she  was  in  France ;  which 
as  it  shows  there  was  somewhat  extraordinary  in  her  person,  so  those  princesses  being  much 
celebrated  for  their  virtues,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  any  person  so  notoriously  defamed 
as  Sanders  would  represent  her  was  entertained  in  their  courts. 

Her  comin"  When  she  came  into  England  is  not  so  clear :  it  is  said  that  in  the  year  1522, 
to  England,  when  War  was  made  on  France,  her  father  who  was  then  ambassador  was 
L.  Herbert,  recalled,  and  brought  her  over  with  him,  which  is  not  improbable  ;  Ijut  if  she 
Duplex  came  then,  she  did  not  stay  long  in  England,  for  Camden  says  that  she  served 

Cavendish  quecu  Claudia  of  France  till  her  death  (which  was  in  July  1524),  and  after  that 
says  she  was  g^g  ^vas  taken  into  service  by  king  Francis's  sister.  How  long  she  continued  in 
cTmdeT"^'     ^'^'^^  service  I  do  not  find,  but  it  is  probable  that  she  returned  out  of  France  with 

her  father  from  his  embassy  in  the  year  1527,  when,  as  Stow  says,  he  brought 
with  him  the  picture  of  her  mistress,  who  was  offered  in  marriage  to  this  king.  If  she  came 
out  of  France  before,  as  those  authors  before-mentioned  say,  it  appears  that  the  king  had  no 
design  upon  licr  then,  because  he  suffered  her  to  return,  and  when  one  mistress  died  to  take 
another  in  France  ;  but  if  she  stayed  there  all  this  while,  then  it  is  probable  he  had  not  seen 
her  till  now  at  last,  when  she  came  out  of  the  princess  of  Alen9on's  service  :  but  whensoever 
it  was  that  she  came  to  the  court  of  England,  it  is  certain  that  she  was  much  considered  in 
it.  And  though  the  queen,  who  had  taken  her  to  be  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  had 
afterwards  just  cause  to  be  displeased  with  her  as  her  rival ;  yet  she  carried  herself  so,  that 
in  the  whole  progress  of  the  suit,  T  never  find  the  q'leen  herself,  or  any  of  her  agents,  fix  tha 

VOL.    I.  D 
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least  ill  character  on  her,  which  would  most  certainly  have  been  done  had  there  been  any 
just  cause  or  good  colour  for  it. 

And  so  far  was  tliis  lady  at  least  for  some  time  from  any  thoughts  of  marrying  the  king, 

She  is  con-  that  she  had  consented  to  marry  the  lord  Piercy  the  earl  of  Northumberland's 
traded  to  the  eldest  SOU,  whom  liis  father,  by  a  strange  compliance  with  the  cardinal's  vanity, 
Lord  Piercy.  jjj^j  placed  in  his  court  and  made  him  one  of  his  servants.  The  thing  is  considerable, 
and  clears  many  things  that  belong  to  this  history  ;  and  the  relator  of  it  was  an  ear-witness  of 
Cavendish's  *'*^  discourse  upon  it,  as  himself  informs  us.  The  cardinal  hearing  that  the  lord 
Life  of  Wol-  Piercy  was  making  addresses  to  Anne  Boleyn,  one  day  as  he  came  from  tlie 
'^y*  court  called  for  him  before  his  servants  (before  us  all,  says  the  relator,  including 

himself)  and  "  chid  him  for  it,  pretending  at  first  that  it  was  unworthy  of  him  to  match  so 
meanly  ;  but  he  justified  his  choice,  and  reckoned  up  her  birth  and  quality,  which  he  said 
was  not  inferior  to  his  own.  And  the  cardinal  insisting  fiercely,  to  make  him  lay  down  his 
pretensions,  he  told  him  he  would  willingly  submit  to  the  king  and  him  ;  but  that  he  had 
gone  so  far  before  many  witnesses  that  he  could  not  forsake  it,  and  knew  not  how  to 
discharge  his  conscience ;  and  therefore  he  entreated  the  cardinal  would  procure  him  the 
king's  favour  in  it.  Upon  that  the  cardinal  in  great  rage  said.  Why  ?  thinkest  thou  that  the 
king  and  I  know  not  what  we  have  to  do  in  so  weighty  a  matter  ?  yes  I  warrant  you,  but  I 
can  see  in  thee  no  submission  at  all  to  the  purpose :  and  said,  You  have  matched  yourself 
with  such  a  one  as  neither  the  king  nor  yet  your  father  will  agree  to  it ;  and  therefore  I 
■will  send  for  thy  father,  who  at  his  coming  shall  either  make  thee  break  this  unadvised 
bargain,  or  disinherit  thee  for  ever.  To  which  the  lord  Piercy  replied,  that  he  would  submit 
himself  to  him,  if  his  conscience  were  discharged  of  the  weighty  burden  that  lay  upon  it,  and 
soon  after  his  father  come  into  court,  he  was  diverted  another  way." 

Had  that  writer  told  us  in  what  year  this  was  done,  it  had  given  a  great  light  to  direct 
us ;  but  by  this  relation  we  see  that  she  was  so  far  from  thinking  of  the  king  at  that  time, 
that  she  had  engaged  herself  another  way ;  but  how  far  this  went  on  her  side,  or  whether  it 
was  afterwards  made  use  of  when  she  was  divorced  from  the  king,  shall  be  considered  in  its 
proper  place.  It  also  appears  that  there  was  a  design  about  her  then  formed  between  the 
king  and  the  cardinal ;  yet  how  far  that  went,  whether  to  make  her  queen  or  only  to  corrupt ' 
her,  is  not  evident.  It  is  said,  that  upon  this  she  ever  after  hated  the  cardinal, 
and  that  he  never  designed  the  divorce  after  he  saw  on  whom  the  king  had  fixed 
his  thoughts  :  but  all  that  is  a  mistake,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 

And  now,  having  made  way  through  these  things  that  were  previous  to  the  first  motion  of 
the  divorce,  my  narration  leads  me  next  to  the  motion  itself.     The  king,  resolving 

TheVing  ^0  put  the  matter  home  to  the  pope,  sent  doctor  Knight,  secretary  of  state,  to 
moved  for  his  Rome,  with  some  instructions  to  prepare  the  pope  for  it,  and  to  observe  what 
Divorce  at  might  be  the  best  method,  and  who  the  fittest  tools  to  work  by.  At  that  time 
the  family  of  the  Cassali,  being  three  brothers,  were  entertained  by  the  king  as 
his  agents  in  Italy,  both  in  Rome,  Venice,  and  other  places.  Sir  Gregory  Cassali  was  then 
his  ordinary  ambassador  at  Rome  :  to  him  was  the  first  full  despatch  about  this  business 
directed  by  the  cardinal,  the  original  whereof  is  yet  extant,  dated  the  .5th  of  December  1527, 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Collection  :  but  here  I  shall  give  the  heads  of  it. 

"  After  great  and  high  compliments  and  assurances  of  rewards,  to  engage  him  to  follow 
The  first  de-  ^^^  business  Very  vigorously  and  with  great  diligence,  he  writes,  that  he  had  before 
spatch  about  it.  opened  the  king's  case  to  him,  and  that,  partly  by  his  own  study,  partly  by  the 
Collect.  opinion  of  many  divines,  and  other  learned  men  of  all  sorts,  he  found  that  he  could 

"™  ■  ■  no  longer,  with  a  good  conscience,  continue  in  that  marriage  with  the  queen : 
having  God  and  the  quiet  and  salvation  of  his  soul  chiefly  before  his  eyes.  And  that  he  had 
consulted  both  the  most  learned  divines  and  canonists,  as  well  in  his  own  dominions  as  else- 
where, to  know  whether  the  pope's  dispensation  could  make  it  good,  and  that  many  of  them 
thought  the  pope  could  not  dispense,  in  this  case,  of  the  first  degree  of  affinity,  which  they 
esteemed  forbidden  by  a  divine,  moral,  and  natural  law ;  and  all  the  rest  concluded,  that  the 
pope  could  not  do  it  but  upon  very  weighty  reasons,  and  they  found  not  any  such  in  the 
bull.     Then  he  lays  out  the  reasons  for  annulling  the  bull,  which  were  touched  before,  upon 
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which  they  all  concluded  the  dispensation  to  be  of  no  force ;  that  the  king  looked  on  the 
death  of  his  sons  as  a  curse  from  God;  and,  to  avoid  further  judgments,  he  now  desired  help 
of  the  apostolic  see,  to  consider  his  case,  to  reflect  on  what  he  had  merited  by  these  services 
he  had  done  the  papacy,  and  to  find  a  way  that  he,  being  divorced  from  his  queen,  may 
marry  another  wife,  of  whom,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  lie  might  hope  for  issue  male.     There- 
fore tlie  ambassador  was  to  use  all  means  possible  to  be  admitted  to  speak  to  the  pope 
in  private,  and  then  to  deliver  him  these  letters  of  credence,  in  which  there  was  a  most 
earnest  clause  added  with  the  king's  own  hand.     He  was  also  to  make  a  condoleance  of  the 
miseries  the  pope  and  cardinals  were  in,  both  in  the  king's  name  and  tlie  cardinal's,  and  to 
assure  the  pope  they  would  use  all  the  most  effectual  means  that  were  possible  for  setting 
them  at  liberty,  in  which  the  cardinal  would  employ  as  much  industry  as  if  there  were  no 
other  way  to  come  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  but  by  doing  it.     Then  he  was  to  open  the 
king's  business  to  the  pope, — the  scruples  of  his  conscience,  the  great  danger  of  cruel  wars 
upon  so  disputable  a  succession,  the  entreaties  of  all  the  nobiHty  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
with  many  other  urgent  reasons,  to  obtain  what  was  desired.     He  was  also  to  lay  before  the 
pope  the  present  condition  of  Christendom  and  of  Italy,  that  be  might  consider  of  what  im- 
portance it  was  to  his  own  affairs,  and  to  the  apostolic  see,  to  engage  the  king  so  firmly  to 
his  interests  as  this  would  certainly  do.     And  to  move  that  the  pope,  without  communi- 
cating the  matter  to  any  person,  would  freely  grant  it,  and  sign  the  commission  which  was 
therewith  sent  engrossed  in  due  form,  and  ready  to  be  signed,  by  which  the  cardinal  was 
authorized,  with  the  assistance  of  such  as  he  should  choose,  to  proceed  in  the  matter,  according 
to  some  instructions  which  were  also  sent  fairly  written  out  for  the  pope  to  sign.     A  dis- 
pensation was  also  sent  in  due  form  ;  and,  if  these  were  expeded,  he  might  assure  the  pope, 
that  as  the  king  had  sent  over  a  vast  sum  to  the  French  king,  for  paying  his  army  in  Italy, 
so  he  would  spare  no  travel  nor  treasure,  but  make  war  upon  the  emperor  in  Flanders,  with 
his  whole  strength,  till  he  forced  him  to  set  the  pope  at  liberty,  and  restore  the  state  of  the 
church  to  its  former  power  and  dignity.  And  if  the  pope  were  already  at  liberty,  and  had  made 
an  agreement  with  the  emperor,  he  was  to  represent  to  him  how  little  cause  he  had  to  trust 
much  to  the  emperor,  who  had  so  oft  broke  his  faith,  and  designed  to  do  all  he  could 
towards  the  depressing   the  ecclesiastical  state.      And  the  pope  was  to  be  remembered, 
that  he  had  dispensed  with  the  emperor's  oath  for  marrying  the  king's  daughter  without 
communicating  the  matter  to  the  king.     And  if  he  had  done  so  much  for  one  that  had  been 
his  enemy,  how  much  more  might  the  king  expect  the  like  favour,  who  had  always  paid 
him  a  most  filial  duty  ?     Or  if  the  pope  would  not  grant  the  commission  to  the  cardinal  to 
try  the  matter,  as  a  person  that  being  the  king's  chief  minister  was  not  indifferent  enough 
to  judge  in  any  of  the  king's  concerns,  he  was  by  all  means  to  overcome  that,  and  assure 
the  pope  that  he  would  proceed  in  it  as  a  judge  ought  to  do.     But  if  the  pope  stood  upon 
it,  and  would  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  sign  the  commission  for  the  cardinal,  then  he 
was  to  propose  Staphileus,  dean  of  the  Rota,  who  was  then  in  England;  and  was  to  except 
against  all  other  foreigners,  if  the  pope  chanced  to  propose  any  other.     He  was  also  to 
represent  to  the  pope,  that  the  king  would  look  upon  a  delay  as  a  denial,  and  if  the  pope 
inclined  to  consult  with  any  of  the  cardinals  about  it,  he  was  to  divert  him  from  it  all  that 
was   possible  :    but   if  the   pope   would   needs  do  it,  then   he  was  to  address  himself  to 
them,  and  partly  by  informing  them  of  the  reasons  of  the  king's  cause,  partly  by  rewarding 
the  good  ofiices  they  should  do,  he  was  to  engage  them  for  the  king.    And  with  this  despatch 
letters  were  sent  to  cardmal  Pucci,  Sanctorum  Quatuor,  and  the  other  cardinals,  to  be  made 
use  of  as  there  should  be  occasion  for  it.     And  because  money  was  like  to  be  the  most 
powerful  argument,  especially  to  men  impoverished  by  a  captivity,  ten  thousand  ducats 
were  remitted   to  Venice,  to  be  distributed  as  the  king's  affairs  required ;    and   he  was 
empowered  to  make  further  promises  as  he  saw  cause  for  it,  which  the  king  would  faithfully 
make  good ;  and  in  particular,  they  were  to  be  wanting  in  nothing  that  might  absolutely 
engage  the  cardinal  Datary  to  favour  the  king's  business. 

ThePopegrants        The  same  things  had  been  committed  to  the  secretary's  care,  and  they  wero 

it  when  he  was    hoth  to  proceed  by  concert,  each  of  them  doing  all  that  was  possible  to  pro- 

nson.  niote  the  business.     But  before  this  reached  Rome,  secretary  Knight  was  como 

D  2 
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thither,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  be  admitted  to  the  pope's  presence,  he  had  by 
Collect.  corrupting  some  of  his  guards  sent  him  the  sum  of  the  king's  demands.     Upon 

Numb.  4th.  whicli  the  pope  sent  liim  word  that  the  dispensation  should  be  sent  fully  expeded. 
So  gracious  was  a  pope  in  captivity.  But  at  that  time  the  general  of  the  Observants  in 
Spain  being  at  Rome,  required  a  promise  of  the  pope  not  to  grant  anything  that  might 
prejudice  the  queen's  cause,  till  it  were  first  communicated  to  the  imperialists  there.  But 
when  the  pope  made  his  escape,  the  secretary  and  the  ambassador  went  to  him 
^ope escape  ,  ^^  Qrvieto  about  the  end  of  December,  and  first  did  in  the  king's  and  cardinal's 
name  congratulate  his  freedom.  Then  the  secretary  discoursed  the  business. 
The  pope  owned  that  he  had  received  the  message  which  he  had  sent  to  him  at  Rome,  but 
in  respect  of  his  promise,  and  that  yet  in  a  manner  he  was  in  captivity,  he  besfged  the  king 
would  have  a  little  patience,  and  he  should  before  long  have  not  only  that  dispensation,  but 
anything  else  that  lay  in  his  power.  But  the  secretaiy  not  being  satisfied  with  that  excuse, 
the  pope  in  the  end  said  he  should  have  it ;  but  with  this  condition,  that  he  would  beseech 
the  king  not  to  proceed  upon  it  till  the  pope  were  fully  at  liberty,  and  the  Germans  and 
Spaniards  were  driven  out  of  Italy.  And  upon  the  king's  promising  this,  the  dispensation 
was  to  be  put  in  his  hands.  So  the  secretary,  who  had  a  great  mind  once  to  have 
the  bull  in  his  possession,  made  no  scruple  to  engage  his  promise  for  that.  The  pope  also 
told  them  he  was  not  expert  in  those  things,  but  he  easily  apprehended  the  danger  that 
might  arise  from  any  dispute  about  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  that  therefore  he  would 
communicate  the  business  to  the  cardinal  Sanctorum  Quatuor ;  upon  which  they  resolved  to 
prevent  that  cardinal's  being  with  the  pope,  and  went  and  delivered  the  letters  they  had 
for  him,  and  promised  him  a  good  reward  if  he  were  favourable  to  their  requests  in  the 
king's  behalf.  Then  they  showed  him  the  commissions  that  were  sent  from  England  ;  but 
he  upon  the  perusal  of  them  said,  they  could  not  pass  without  a  perpetual  dishonour  on  the 
pope  and  the  king  too,  and  excepted  to  several  clauses  that  were  in  them.  So  they  desired 
him  to  draw  one  that  might  both  be  sufiicient  for  the  king's  purpose,  and  such  as  the  pope 
might  with  honour  grant.  Which  being  done,  the  pope  told  them,  that  though  he  appre- 
hended great  danger  to  himself  if  the  emperor  should  know  what  he  had  done,  yet  he 
would  rather  expose  himself  to  utter  ruin  than  give  the  king  or  tlie  cardinal  cause  to  think 

And  being  ^'^"^  ingrate  ;  but  with  many  sighs  and  tears  he  begged  that  the  king  would  not 
at  liberty,  precipitate  things,  or  expose  him  to  be  undone,  by  beginning  any  process  upon 
gives  a  Bull  the  bull.  And  so  he  delivered  the  commission  and  dispensation  signed  to 
"'^ '  ■  Knight.     But  tlie  means  that  the  pope  proposed  for  his  publishing  and  owning 

what  he  now  granted,  was,  that  Lautrec  with  the  French  army  should  march,  and  coming 

The  Pope's  '^'here  the  pope  was,  should  require  him  to  grant  the  commission,  so  that  the 
craft  and  po-  pope  should  excuse  himself  to  the  emperor,  that  he  had  refused  to  grant  it  upon 
^'•^y-  the  desire  of  the  English  ambassador,  but  that  he  could  not  deny  the  general  of 

the  French  army  to  do  an  act  of  public  justice,  and  by  this  means  he  would  save  his  honour, 
and  not  seem  guilty  of  breach  of  promise  ;  and  then  he  would  despatch  the  commission  about 
tiie  time  of  Lautrec's  being  near  him ;  and  therefore  he  entreated  the  king  to  accept  of  what 
was  then  granted  for  the  present.  The  commission  and  dispensation  was  given  to  the 
secretary,  and  they  promised  to  send  the  bull  after  him,  of  the  same  form  that  was  desired 
from  England,  and  the  pope  engaged  to  reform  it  as  should  be  found  needful.  And  it 
seems  by  these  letters,  that  a  dispensation  and  commission  had  been  signed  by  the  pope, 
Avhen  he  was  a  prisoner ;  but  they  thought  not  fit  to  make  any  use  of  them,  lest  they  should 
be  thought  null,  as  being  granted  when  the  pope  was  in  captivity. 

Thus  the  pope  expressed  all  the  readiness  that  could  be  expected  from  him,  in  the  circum- 

And  tlie  stances  he  was  then  in  ;  being  overawed  by  the  imperialists,  who  were  harassing 
measures  that  the  country,  and  taking  castles  very  near  the  place  where  he  was.  Lautrec,  with 
governed  the  French  ai'my,  lay  still  fast  about  Bononia  ;  and  as  the  season  of  the  year  was 
'  "^'"'  not  favourable,  so  he  did  not  express  any  inclinations  to  enter  into  action.     The 

cardinal  Sanctorum  Quatuor  got  four  thousand  crowns  as  the  reward  of  his  j)ains,  and  in 
earnest  of  what  he  was  to  expect  when  the  matter  should  be  brought  to  a  final  conclusion. 
In  this  whole  matter  the  pope  carried  himself  as  a  wise  and  politic  prince,  that  considered 
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bis  interest,  and  provided  against  dangers  with  great  foresight.  But  as  for  apostolical 
wisdom,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  that  was  not  to  be  expected  from  him.  For  now, 
tiiongh  the  high-sounding  names  of  Christ's  vicar,  and  St.  Peter's  successor,  were  still  retained 
to  keep  up  the  pope's  dignity  and  authority,  yet  they  had  for  many  ages  governed 
themselves  as  secular  princes ;  so  that  the  maxims  of  that  court  were  no  more  to  keep  a 
good  conscience,  and  to  proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel,  and  the  practice  of  the 
])rimitive  church,  committing  the  event  to  God,  and  submitting  to  his  will  in  all  things  ;  but 
the  keeping  a  balance,  the  maintaining  their  interest  in  the  courts  of  princes,  the  securing 
tlieir  dominions,  and  the  raising  their  families,  being  that  which  they  chiefly  looked  at,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  pope  governed  himself  by  these  measures,  though  religion 
was  to  be  made  use  of  to  help  him  out  of  straits.  All  this  I  set  down  the  more  particularly, 
both  because  I  take  my  information  from  original  letters,  and  that  it  may  chiefly  appear  how 
matters  went  at  that  time  in  the  court  of  Rome. 

Secretary  Knight  being  infirm  could  not  travel  with  that  haste  that  was  required  in  this 

business,    and    therefore     he    sent    the    protonotary   Gambara   with    the    commission    and 

dispensation  to   England,   and  followed    in  easy  journeys.     The  cardinals  that  had  been 

consulted  with  did  all  extiress  oreat  readiness  in  grantinti  the  kino's  desire.    The 

at"  ^u  "r,,       cardinal  Datarv  had  forsaken  the  court,  and   betaken  himself  to  serve  God  and 

his  cure ;  and  other  cardinals  were  hostages,  so  that   now  there  were   but  five 

about  the  pope,  Monte,  Sanctorum  Quatuor,  Ridolphi,  Ravennate,  and  Perusino.     But  a 

motion  being  made  of  sending  over  a  legate,  the  pope  would  by  no  means  hearken  to  it, 

for  that  would  draw  new  troubles  on  him  from  the  emperor.     That  had  been  desired  from 

England  by  a  despatch  of  the  27th  of  December,  whicli  pressed  a  speedy  conclusion  of  tlie 

business;  upon  which  the  pope  on  the  12th  of  January  did  communicate   the  matter  under 

Themctliod  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  confession  to  the  cardinals  Sanctorum   Quatuor  and  Simoneta  (who 

proposed  by      was  then  come  to  the  court),  and  upon  conference  with  tliem,  he  proposed,   to 

the  Pope.        sir  Gregory  Cassali,  that  he  thought  the  safer  way  was,  '■'that  either  by  virtue 

N  mb  Ctl       °^  ^^^'^  commission  that  the  secretaiy  had   obtained,  or  by  the  legantine  power 

that  was  lodged  with  the  cardinal  of  York,  he  should  proceed  in  the  business. 

And  if  the  king  found  the  matter  clear  in  his  own  conscience  (in  which  the  pope  said,  no 

doctor  in  tlie  whole  world  could  resolve  the  matter  better  than  the  king  himself),  he  should 

without  more  noise  make  judgment  be  given,  and   presently  marry  another  wife,  and  then 

send  for  a  legate  to  confirm  the  matter.     And  it  would  be  easier  to  ratify  all  when  it  was 

once  done,  than  to  go  on  in  a  process  from  Rome.     For  the  queen  would  protest  that  both 

the  place  and  the  judges  were  suspected,  and  not  free  ;  upon  w  liich,  in  tlie  course  of  law,  the 

pope  must  grant  an  inhibition  for  the  king's  not  marrying  another  while  the  suit  depended, 

and  must  avocate  the  business  to  be  heard  in  the  court  of  Rome,  which,  with  other  prejudices, 

were  unavoidable  in  a  public  process  by  bulls  from  Rome.     But  if  the  thing  went  on  in 

England,  and  the  king  had  once  married  another  wife,  the  pope  then  would  find  very  good 

reasons  to  justify  the  confirming  a  thing  that  was  gone   so  far,  and  promised  to  send  any 

cardinal  whom  they  should  name.     This  the  pope  desired  the  ambassador  would  signify  to 

the  king  as  the  advice   of  the  two  cardinals,  and  take  no  notice  of  him  in  it.     But  the 

despatch  shows  he  was  a  more  faithful  minister  than  to  do  so. 

The  ambassador  found  all  the  earnestness  in  the  pojie  that  was  possible  to  comply  with 
the  king ;  and  that  he  was  jealous  both  of  the  emperor  and  Francis,  and  depended  wholly 
on  the  king ;  so  that  he  found,  if  the  terror  of  the  imperial  forces  were  over,  the  court  of 
England  would  dispose  of  the  apostolical  see  as  they  pleased.  And  indeed  this  advice, 
how  little  soever  it  had  of  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  was  certainly  prudent  and  subtile, 
and  that  which  of  all  things  the  Spaniards  apprehended  most.  And  therefore  the  general  f)f 
the  Observants  moved  cardinal  Cauipegio,  then  at  Rome,  for  an  inhibition,  lest  the  process 
should  be  carried  on  and  determined  in  England.  But  that  being  signified  to  the  pope,  he 
said  it  could  not  be  granted,  since  there  was  no  suit  depending,  in  which  case  only  an 
inhibition  can  be  trranted. 

Stuphileussent     But  now  I  must  look  over  again  to  England,  to  open  the  counsels  there.     At 
from  EnglauU.  that  time  Stnphileus  was  there  ;  and  he,  either  to  make  his  court  the  better,  or 
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that  he  was  so  persuaded  in  opinion,  seemed  fully  satisfied  about  the  justice  of  the 
king's  cause.  So  they  sent  him  to  Rome  with  instructions  both  public  and  secret. 
The  public  instructions  related  to  the  pope's  affairs,  in  which  all  possible  assistance  was 
promised  by  the  king.     But  one  proposition  in  them  flowed  from  the  cardinal's  ambition : — 

Hislnstruc-  "  That  the  kings  of  England  and  France  thought  it  would  advance  the  pope's 
tious.  interests,  if  he  should  command  the  cardinals  that  were  imder  no  restraint  to 

Cotton.  Lib.  meet  in  some  secure  place  to  consider  of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  that  they 
^"j    \^^    might  suffer  no  prejudice  by  the  pope's  captivity ;  and  for  that  end,  and  to 

_  ,'.  '  conserve  the  dignity  of  the  apostolic  see,  that  they  should  choose  such  a  vicar  or 
corrected  bv  president,  as  partly  by  his  prudence  and  courage,  partly  by  the  assistance  of  the 
the  Cardinal's  two  kings  upon  whom  depended  all  their  hopes,  might  do  such  services  to  the 
^'">'^-  apostolic  see   as  were  most  necessary  in  that  distracted  time,  by  which  the 

pope's  liberty  would  be  hastened. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  but  the  pope  would  be  offended  with  this  proposition,  and  apprehend 
that  the  cardinal  of  York  was  not  satisfied  to  be  intriguing  for  the  popedom  after  his  death, 
but  was  aspiring  to  it  while  he  was  alive.  For  as  it  was  plain  he  was  the  person  tliat  must 
be  chosen  for  that  trust,  so  if  the  pope  were  used  hardly  by  the  emperor,  and  forced  to  ill 
conditions,  the  vicar  so  chosen  and  his  cardinals  would  disown  those  conditions,  which  might 
end  in  a  schism  or  his  deposition.  But  Staphileus'  secret  instructions  related  whollj-  to  the 
king's  business,  which  were  these :  "  That  the  king  had  opened  to  him  the  error  of  his 
marriage,  and  that  the  said  bishop  out  of  his  great  learning  did  now  clearly  perceive  how 
invalid  and  insufiicient  it  was :  therefore  the  king  recommended  it  to  his  care,  that  he  would 
convir.ce  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  with  the  arguments  that  had  been  laid  before  him,  and 
of  which  a  breviate  was  given  him."  He  was  also  to  represent  the  great  mischiefs  that  might 
follow,  if  princes  got  not  justice  and  ease  from  the  apostolic  see.  'Therefore  if  the  pope  were 
yet  in  captivity  he  was  to  propose  a  meeting  of  the  cardinals,  for  choosing  the  cardinal  of 
York  to  be  their  head  during  the  pope's  imprisonment,  or  that  a  full  commission  might  be 
sent  to  him  for  the  king's  matter.  And  in  particular  he  was  to  take  care  tliat  the  business 
might  be  tried  in  England.  And  for  his  pains  in  promoting  the  king's  concerns,  the  king 
promised  to  procure  a  bishopric  for  him  in  France ;  and  to  help  him  to  a  cardinal's  hat.  By 
him  the  king  wrote  to  the  pope.  The  rude  draught  of  it  remains  under  the  cardinal's  hand, 
earnestly  desiring  a  speedy  and  favourable  despatch  of  his  business  with  a  credence  to  the 
bearer. 

The  cardinal  also  wrote  to  the  pope  by  him ;  and  after  a  long  congratulating  his  liberty 

The  Cardi-  'with  many  sharp  reflections  on  the  emperor,  he  pressed  a  despatch  of  the  king's 
nal's  Letters  business,  in  which  he  would  not  use  many  words :  "  This  only  I  will  add,"  says 
by  him.  }je^  «  ^jj^^  ^j^^t  which  is  desired  is  holy  and  just,  and  very  much  for  the  safety 

and  quiet  of  this  kingdom,  which  is  most  devoted  to  the  apostolical  see."  He  also  wrote  by 
the  same  iiand  to  the  ambassador,  "  that  the  king  would  have  things  so  carried,  that  all 
occasion  of  discontent  or  cavilling,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  might  be  removed  ;  and 
therefore  desired  that  another  cardinal  might  be  sent  legate  to  England,  and  joined  in 
commission  with  himself  for  judging  the  matter.  He  named  either  Campegio,  Tranus,  or 
Farnese  :  or  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  that  a  fuller  commission  might  be  sent  to  himself, 
with  all  possible  haste,  since  delays  might  produce  great  inconveniences.  If  a  legate  were 
named,  then  care  must  be  taken  that  he  should  be  one  who  was  learned,  indifferent,  and 
tractable ;  and  if  Campegio  could  be  the  man,  he  was  the  fittest  person.  And  when  one 
was  named,  he  should  make  him  a  decent  present,  and  assure  him  that  the  king  would  most 
liberally  recompense  all  his  labour  and  expense.  He  also  required  him  to  press  his  speedy 
despatch,  and  that  the  commission  should  be  full  to  try  and  determine,  without  any  reservation 
of  the  sentence  to  be  given  by  the  pope."  This  despatch  is  interlined,  and  amended  with 
the  cardinal's  ovyn  hand. 

But  upon  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  whom  the  secretary  had  sent,  with  the  commission 

A  Larger  ^^^^  dispensation,  and  the  other  packets  before-mentioned  ;  it  was  debated  in  the 
Ball  desired  king's  couucil,  whether  he  should  go  on  in  his  process,  or  continue  to  solicit  new 
hy  ilie  King,    bu^g  fj-Qj^  Rome.     On  the  one  hand,  they  saw  how  tedious,  dangerous,  and 
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expensive  a  process  at  Rome  was  like  to  prove  :  and  therefore  it  seemed  the  easiest  and  most 
expedite  way  to  proceed  before  the  cardinal  in  his  legantine  court,  who  should  ex  officio,  and 
in  the  summary  way  of  their  court,  bring  it  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  cardinal  gave  sentence,  and  the  king  should  marry,  then  tliey  were  not  sure  but 
before  that  time  the  pope  might  cither  change  his  mind,  or  his  interest  might  turn  him 
another  way.  And  the  pope's  power  was  so  absolute  by  the  canon  law,  that  no  general 
clauses  in  commissions  to  legates  could  bind  him  to  confirm  their  sentences  :  and  if  upon  the 
king's  marrying  anotlicr  wife  the  pope  should  refuse  to  confirm  it,  then  the  king  would  be 
in  a  worse  case  than  he  was  now  in,  and  his  marriage  and  issue  by  it  should  be  still 
disputable  :  therefore  they  thought  this  was  by  no  means  to  be  adventured  on,  but  they 
should  make  nev/  addresses  to  the  court  of  Rome.  In  the  debate,  some  sharp  words  fell 
Gardiner  either  from  the  king,  or  some  of  his  secular  counsellors ;  intimating  that  if  the 
and  Fox  sent  pope  Continued  under  such  fears,  the  king  must  find  some  other  way  to  set  him 
to  Rome,  at  ease.  So  it  was  resolved  that  Stephen  Gardiner,  commonly  called  doctor 
Stephens,  the  cardinal's  chief  secretary,  and  Edward  Fox  the  king's  almoner,  should  be  sent 
to  Rome  ;  the  one  being  esteemed  the  ablest  canonist  in  England,  the  other  one  of  the  best 
w'th  Lett--  tiivines,  they  were  despatched  the  10th  of  February.  "  By  them  the  king  wrote 
from  the  to  the  pope  thanking  him  that  he  had  expressed  such  forward  and  earnest 
King,  willingness  to  give  him  case,  and  had  so  kindly  promised  to  gratify  his  desires. 

Collect.  of  which  he  expected  now  to  see  the  effects."   He  wrote  also  to  the  cardinals  his 

^  umb.  /th.     ^jjj^jj]^g  foj.  i\iQ  cheerfulness  with  which  they  had  in    consistory  promised  to 
promote  his  suit ;  for  which  he  assured  them  they  should  never  have  cause  to  repent.     But 
the  cardinal  wrote  in  a  strain  that  shows  he  was  in  some  fear  that,  if  lie  could  not  bring 
,    ,  about  the  king's  desires,  he  was  like  to  lose  his  favour.    "  He  besought  the  pope 

Cardinal.  as  lying  at  liis  fcct,  that  if  he  thought  him  a  Christian,  a  good  cardinal,  and  not 
Collect.  unworthy  of  that  dignity,  an  useful  member  of  the  apostolic  see,  a  promoter  of 

urn  .  »t  .  j^g^jgg  j^,j^|  equity,  or  thought  him  his  faithful  creature,  or  that  he  desired  iiis 
own  eternal  salvation,  that  he  would  now  so  far  consider  his  intercession,  as  to  grant  kindly 
and  speedily  that  which  the  king  earnestly  desired ;  which  if  he  did  not  know  to  be  holy, 
right,  and  just,  he  would  undergo  any  hazard  or  punishment  whatsoever,  rather  than 
promote  ^t ;  but  he  did  apprehend  if  the  king  found  that  the  pope  was  so  overawed  by  the 
emperor  as  not  to  grant  that  which  all  Christendom  judged  was  grounded  both  on  the  divine 
and  human  laws,  both  he  and  other  Christian  princes  Avould  from  thence  take  occasion  to 
provide  themselves  of  other  remedies,  and  lessen  and  despise  the  authority  of  the 
n"  ^b  'oth  apostolic  see."  In  his  letters  to  Cassali  he  expressed  a  great  sense  of  the  services 
which  the  cardinal  Sanctorum  Quatuor  had  done  the  king ;  and  bid  him  inquire 
what  were  the  things  in  which  he  delighted  most,  whether  fui'niture,  gold  plate,  or  horses, 
that  tliey  might  make  him  acceptable  presents  ;  and  assure  him  that  the  king  would  contribute 
largely  towards  the  carrying  on  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Vatican. 

The  most  important  thing  about  which  they  were  employed,  was  to  procure  the  expediting 
The  sub-    of  a  bull  which  was  formed  in  England,  with  all  the  strongest  clauses  that  could 
stance  of  the  jje  imagined.     In  the  preamble  of  which  all  the  reasons  against  the  validity  of 
by  them  ^      ^^''^  ^"^^  '^^  pope  Julius  II.  were  recited  :  and  it  was  also  hinted  "  that  it  was 
Collect.  against  the  law  of  God ;  but  to  lessen  that,  it  was  added,  '  at  least  where  there 

Numb.  10th.  was  not  a  sufficient  dispensation  obtained  :'  therefore  the  pope,  to  reward  the 
great  services  by  which  the  king  had  obliged  the  apostolic  see,  and  having  regard  to  the 
distractions  that  might  follow  on  a  disputable  title ;  upon  a  full   consultation    with   the 

cardinals,  having  also  heard  the  opinions  of  divines  and  canonists,  deputed for  his 

legate,  to  concur  with  the  cardinal  of  York,  either  together  or  (the  one  being  hindered  or 
unwilling)  severally.  And  if  they  found  those  things  that  were  suggested  against  the  bull 
of  pope  Julius,  or  any  of  them,  well  or  sufliciently  proved,  then  to  declare  it  void  and  null, 
as  surreptitiously  procured  itpon  false  grounds  ;  and  thereupon  to  annul  the  marriage  that 
had  followed  upon  it :  and  to  give  both  parties  full  leave  to  marry  again,  notwithstanding 
any  appellation  or  protestation,  the  pope  making  them  his  vicars,  with  full  and  absolute 
power  and  authority :  empowering  them  also-  to  declare  the  issue  begotten  in  the  former 
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marriage  good  and  legitimate,  if  they  saw  cause  for  it.  The  pope  binding  himself  to  confirm 
whatever  they  should  do  in  that  process,  and  never  to  revoke  or  repeal  what  they  sliould 
pronounce.  Declaring  also  that  this  bull  should  remain  in  force  till  the  process  were  ended. 
and  that  by  no  revocation  or  inhibition  it  should  be  recalled  ;  and  if  any  such  were  obtained, 
these  are  all  declared  void  and  null,  and  tlie  legates  were  to  proceed  notwithstanding  :"  and 
all  ended  witli  a  full  non  ohstante. 

This  was  judged  the  uttermost  force  that  could  be  in  a  bull ;  though  the  civilians  would 
scarce  allow  any  validity  at  all  in  these  extravagant  clauses :  but  the  most  material  thing  in 
tliis  bull  is,  that  it  seems  the  king  was  not  fully  resolved  to  declare  his  daughter  illegitimate. 
Whether  he  pretended  this  to  mitigate  the  queen's  or  the  emperor's  opposition,  or  did  really 
Intend  it,  is  not  clear.  But  what  he  did  afterwards  in  parliament  shows  he  had  this  deep  in 
his  thoughts,  though  the  queen's  carriage  did  soon  after  provoke  him  to  pursue  his 
resentments  against  her  daughter.  The  French  king  did  also  join  a  most  earnest  letter  of 
his  to  the  pope,  which  they  were  also  to  deliver.  They  had  likewise  a  secret  instruction  by 
all  means  to  endeavour  that  cardinal  Campegio  should  be  the  legate ;  he  had  the  reputation 
of  a  learned  canonist,  and  they  knew  he  was  a  tractable  man  :  and  besides  that  he  was 

Rot.  Pat.  bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  king  had  obliged  him  by  the  grant  of  a  palace  which 
2<"  Pars.  Keg.  the  king  was  building  in  Burgo  at  liome  for  his  ambassadors,  which,  before  it 
10.  was  finished,  he  had  by  a  patent  given  to  him  and  his  heirs  :  so  they  had  better 

hopes  of  him  than  of  any  other. 

By  these  ambassadors  the  cardinal  wrote  a  long  and  most  earnest  letter  to  John  Cassali 

The  Cardi-  the  protonotary,  that  was  the  ambassador's  brother  ;  in  which  all  the  arguments 
nal's  earnest-  tjiat  a  most  anxious  mind  could  invent  or  dictate  are  laid  together  to  persuade 
ness  in  t  is  ^j^^  pope  to  grant  the  king's  desires.  Among  other  things  he  tells  him,  "  how 
Collect.  he  had  engaged  to  the  king  tliat  the  pope  would  not  deny  it ;  that  the  king,  both 

Numb.  llth.  out  of  scruple  of  conscience  and  because  of  some  diseases  in  the  queen  that  we»'e 
incurable,  had  resolved  never  to  come  near  her  more  ;  .and  that  if  the  pope  continued,  out  of 
his  partial  respects  to  the  emperor  to  be  inexorable,  the  king  would  proceed  .another  way." 
He  offers  to  take  all  the  blame  of  it  upon  his  own  soul  if  it  were  amiss ;  with  many  other 
particulars,  in  which  he  is  so  pressing,  that  I  cannot  imagine  what  moved  the  lord  Herbert, 
who  saw  those  letters,  to  think  that  the  cardinal  did  not  really  intend  tlie  divorc^*.  He 
(it  seems)  saw  another  paper  of  their  instructions,  by  which  they  were  ordered  to  say  to  the 
pope,  that  tlie  cardinal  was  not  the  author  of  the  counsel.  But  all  that  was  intended  by 
that  was  only  to  excuse  him  so  far,  that  he  might  not  be  thought  too  partial,  and  an 
incompetent  judge.  For  as  he  was  far  from  disowning  the  justice  of  the  king's  suit,  so  he 
would  not  have  trusted  a  secret  of  that  importance  to  paper,  which  when  it  should  be  known 
to  the  king  would  have  lost  him  his  favour.  But  undoubtedly  it  was  concerted  between 
the  king  and  him  to  remove  an  exception,  which  otherwise  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial 
faction  would  have  made,  to  his  being  the  judge  in  that  matter. 

With  those  letters  and  instructions  were  Gardiner  and  Fox  sent  to  Rome,  where  both  the 
Collect.  Ciissalist  .and  Staphileus  were  promoting  the  king's  business   all  they  could. 

Numb.  12.  And  being  strengthened  with  the  accession  of  tliose  other  two,  they  made  a 
Campegio  e-  gp^j^j-gj,  progress ;  so  that  in  April  the  pope  did  in  consistory  declare  cardinal 
Collect.  °  '  Campegio  leg.ate  to  go  to  England,  that  he  with  the  cardinal  of  York  might  try 
Numb.  10.  the  v.alidity  of  the  king's  marriage :  but  that  cardinal  made  great  excuses  ;  he  was 
then  legate  at  Rome,  in  which  he  had  such  advantages,  that  he  had  no  mind  to  enter  in  a 

"  Granger,  in  liis  corrections  sent  to  Burnet,  has  the  purpose,  he  appears  to  have  exerted  himself  very  strenu- 

following  note   on   this  p.assage  : —  ouslv,  upon  tlie  principle  of  choosing  the  lesser  evil ;  being 

" Possibly besidesthe paper ofinstructionshcrenientioned,  willuig  rather   to  sliake   tlie  infallibility  of  a  p:i])al  bull, 

the  testimony  of  king  Henry,  [p.  55,]  that  the  cardinal  had  than  endanger  the  church  by  the  secession  of  so  powerful 

alw.ays  opposed  it ;   and  the  information  given   the   king,  a  member  as  the  king  of  England — Ed. 

[p.  59,]  of  his   having  juggled   in    this  business."     The  f  S.  Greg.  Cassali  was  not  tlien  at  Rome,  but  at  Orvietn, 

cardinal,    as   a   courtier,   desired   the   divorce  ;    but   as    a  wliere  the  pope  was  at  that  time.     Stapliileus  was  not  yet 

churchman,   and   an   expectant  pope,   he  would  willingly  come  :  and  when  he  came  he  did  not  promote  but  hindered 

have  avoided  a  step  which  he  must  have  considered  a  bad  the  king's  business  all  he  could.     Sec  Gardiner's  letters, 

precedent.     But  when  he  fouud  the  king  inflexible  in  his  — Strype's  Coukections. 
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business  which  must  for  ever  engage  either  the  emperor  or  the  king  against  him.     lie  also 

Wolsev       pretended  an  inability  to  travel  so  great  a  journey,  being  much  subject  to  the 

writes  to'him  gout.     But  when  this  was  known  in  England,  the  cardinal  wrote  him  a  most 

to  haste  over,  earnest  letter  to  hasten  over  and  bring  with  him  all  such  tilings  as  were  necessary 

^y  for  making  their  sentence  firm  and  irreversible,  so  that  it  might  never  again  be 

questioned. 

But  here  I  shall  add  a  remark,  which  though  it  is  of  no  great  importance  yet  will  be 
diverting  to  the  reader.  The  draught  of  the  letter  is  in  Wolsey's  secretary's  hand,  amended 
in  some  places  by  his  own  ;  and  concluded  thus,  "  I  hope  all  things  shall  be  done  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  the  desire  of  the  king,  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  our  honour  with  a 
good  conscience."  But  the  cardinal  dashed  out  this  last  word  "with  a  good  conscience;"  perhaps 
judging  that  was  a  thing  fit  for  meaner  persons,  but  that  it  was  below  the  dignity  of  two 
cardinals  to  consider  it  much.  He  wrote  also  to  Cassali  high  compliments  for  his  diligence 
in  the  step  that  was  made,  but  desired  him  with  all  possible  means  to  get  the  bull  granted 
and  trusted  to  his  keeping,  with  the  deepest  protestations  that  no  use  should  be  made  of  it, 
but  that  the  king  only  should  see  it ;  by  which  his  mind  would  be  at  ease,  and  he  being  put 
in  good  hopes,  would  employ  his  power  in  the  service  of  the  pope  and  apostolic  see  :  but  the 
pope  was  not  a  man  to  be  cozened  so  easily. 

AVhen  the  cardinal  heard  by  the  next  despatch  what  excuses  and  delays  Campegio  made, 
^  he  wrote  to  him  again,  and  pressed  his  coming  over  in  haste.  "  For  his  being 
■  "  '  legate  of  Rome  he  desired  him  to  name  a  vice-legate.  For  his  want  of  money 
and  horses,  Gardiner  would  furnish  him  as  he  desired,  and  he  should  find  an  equipage  ready 
for  him  in  France  ;  and  he  might  certainly  expect  great  rewards  from  the  king.  But  if  he 
did  not  make  more  haste,  the  king  would  incline  to  believe  an  advertisement  that  was  sent 
him,  of  his  turning  over  to  the  emperor's  party.  Therefore  if  he  either  valued  the  king's 
kindness,  or  were  grateful  for  the  favours  he  had  received  from  him  ;  if  he  valued  the 
cardinal's  friendship  or  safety,  or  if  he  would  hinder  the  diminution  of  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  chuirh,  all  excuses  set  aside,  he  must  make  what  haste  in  his  journey  was  possible. 
Yet  the  legate  made  no  great  haste,  for  till  October  following  he  came  not  into  England. 
The  bull  that  was  desii'ed  could  not  be  obtained,  but  another  was  granted,  which  perhaps 

The   Pope  was  of  more  force  because  it  had  not  those  extraordinary  clauses  in  it.     There 
grants  a  De-  Jg  tjjg  copy  of  a  bull  to  this  purpose  in  the  Cottonian  library,  which  has  been 
Anti-Sande-  P'^i'^t^'i  more  than  once  by  some  that  have  taken  it  for  a  copy  of  the  same  bull 
rus.   L.  Her-  that  was  sent  by  Campegio  :  but  I  take  it  to  be  rather  a  copy  of  that  bull  which 
bert.  the  pope  signed  at  Rome  while  he  was  there  a  prisoner,  and  probably  afterward 

at  Orvieto  he  might  give  it  the  date  that  it  bears,  1527,  Decemb.  17*.  But  that  there  was 
a  decretal  bull  sent  by  Campegio,  will  appear  evidently  in  the  sequel  of  this  relation.  About 
this  time  I  meet  with  the  first  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  king's  love  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
in  two  original  letters  of  hers  to  the  cardinal,  from  which  it  appears  not  only  that  the  king 
had  then  resolved  to  maiTy  her,  but  that  the  cardinal  was  privy  to  it.  They  bear  no  date, 
but  the  matter  of  them  shows  they  were  written  after  the  end  of  May,  when  the  sweating- 
sickness  beganf,  and  about  the  time  that  the  legate  was  expected.  They  give  such  a  light 
to  the  history,  that  I  shall  not  cast  them  over  to  the  collection  at  the  end,  but  set  them 
down  here. 

''  My  Lord,  in  my  most  humblest  wise  that  my  heart  can  think,  I  desire  you  to  pardon 
nie  that  I  am  so  bold  to  trouble  you  with  my  simple  and  rude  writing,  esteeming  it  to 

Two  Let-  proceed  from  her  that  is  much  desirous  to  know  that  your  Grace  does  well,  as 
ters  of  Anne  I  perceive  by  this  Bearer  that  you  do.  The  which  I  pray  God  long  to  continue, 
Boleyn's  to      as  I  am  most  bound  to  pray  ;  for  I  do  know  the  great  pains  and  troubles  that 

°  *^^'  you  have  taken  for  me  both  day  and  night  is  never  like  to  be  recompenced  on 

*   This  was  the  third  commission  sent  from  the  pope,  ravages  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  was  known  to 

The  first  was  sent  from  Kome  by  Gauibera,  and  the  second  occur  though  with   less  virulence  as  late  as  the  middle  of 

from  Orvieto,  brought  over  by  Fox,  but  both  were  disliked,  tlie  18ih  century,  first   made   its   appearance  in   the  year 

80  this  was  now  obtained. —  Strvfe's  Corrections.  1485,  and  raged  to  such  an  extent  as  to  occasion  the  post- 

t  fWs  dreadful  disease,  which  lopeatciUy  made  fiarful  puucmciit  of  Henry  VII. 's  coronation. — Ed. 
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my  part,  but  alonly  in  loving  you  next,  unto  the  King's  Grace,  above  all  creatures  living. 
And  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  daily  proofs  of  my  deeds  shall  manifestly  declare  and  affirm  my 
writing  to  be  true,  and  I  do  trust  you  to  think  the  same.  My  Lord,  I  do  assure  you  I  do 
long  to  hear  from  you  news  of  the  Legate  :  for  I  do  hope  and  they  come  from  you  they  shall 
be  very  good,  and  I  am  sure  you  desire  it  as  much  as  I,  and  more,  and  it  were  possible,  as 
I  know  it  is  not :  and  thus  remaining  in  a  stedfast  hope,  I  make  an  end  of  my  letter  written 
with  the  hand  of  her  that  is  most  bound  to  be. 

"  The  writer  of  this  letter  would  not  cease  till  she  had  caused  me  likewise  to  set  to 
my  hand ;  desiring  you,  though  it  be  short,  to  take  it  in  good  part.     I  ensure  you  there  is 
A  Postscript  neither  of  us  but  that  greatly  dcsireth  to  see  you,  and  much  more  joyous  to  hear 
of  the  King's  that  you  have  scaped  this  Plague  so  well,  trusting  the  fury  thereof  to  be  passed, 
to  him.  specially  with  them  that  keepeth  good  diet,  as  I  trust  you  do.     The  not  liearing 

of  the  Legate's  Arrival  in  France  causeth  us  somewhat  to  muse ;  notwithstanding  we  trust 
by  your  diligence  and  vigilancy  (with  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God)  shortly  to  be  eased 
out  of  that  trouble.  No  more  to  you  at  this  time  ;  but  that  I  pray  God  send  you  as  good 
health  and  prosperity  as  the  Writer  would. 

"  By  Your  Loving  Soveraign  and  Friend,  Henry  K. 

"  Your  Humble  Servant,  Anne  Boleyn." 

"  My  Lord,  In  my  most  humblest  wise  that  my  poor  heart  can  think,  I  do  thank  your 
Grace  for  your  kind  Letter,  and  for  your  rich  and  goodly  Present,  tlie  which  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  deserve  without  your  lielp  :  of  the  which  I  have  hitherto  had  so  great  plenty, 
that  all  the  days  of  my  life  I  am  most  bound  of  all  creatures,  next  the  king's  grace,  to  love 
and  serve  your  Grace  :  of  the  which  I  beseech  you  never  to  doubt  that  ever  I  shall  vary 
from  this  thought  as  long  as  any  breath  is  in  my  body.  And  as  touching  your  Grace's 
trouble  with  the  sweat,  I  thank  our  Lord  that  them  that  I  desired  and  prayed  for  are 
scaped,  and  that  is  the  king  and  you ;  not  doubting  but  that  God  has  preserved  you  both 
for  great  causes  known  alonly  of  his  high  wisdom.  And  as  for  tlie  coming  of  the  Legate,  I 
desire  that  mucli ;  and  if  it  be  God's  pleasure,  I  pray  him  to  send  this  matter  shortly  to  a 
good  end,  and  then  I  trust.  My  Lord,  to  recompence  part  of  your  great  pains.  In  the  which 
I  must  require  you  in  the  mean  time  to  accept  my  good-will  in  the  stead  of  the  power,  the 
which  must  proceed  partly  from  you,  as  our  Lord  knoweth  ;  to  whom  I  beseech  to  send  you 
long  life,  with  continuance  in  honour.  Written  with  the  hand  of  her  that  is  most  bound 
to  be, 

"  Your  Humble  and  Obedient  Servant,  Anne  Boleyn." 

The  cardinal  hearing  that  Campegio  had  the  decretal  bull  committed  to  his  trust,  to  be 

showed  only  to  the  king  and  himself,  wrote  to  the  ambassador  that  it  was 

N    T'  14th    necessary  it  should  be  also  showed  to  some  of  the  king's  council ;  not  to  make  any 

use  of  it,  but  that  thereby  they  might  understand  how  to  manage  the  process 

better  by  it.     This  he  begged  might  be  trusted  to  his  care  and  fidelity,  and  he  undertook  to 

manage  it  so  that  no  kind  of  danger  could  arise  out  of  it. 

At  this  time  the  cardinal  having  finished  his  foundations  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich,  and 

The  C.irdi-  finding  they  were  very  acceptable  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  clergy,  resolved 

naVs  Colleges  to  go  on,  and  suppress  more  monasteries,  and  erect  new  bishoprics,  turning  some 

finished.  abbcys   to  Cathedrals.     This  was  proposed  in  the  consistory,  and  granted,  as 

October  30.    appears  by  a  despatch  of  Cassali's.     He  also  spoke  to  the  pope  about  a  general 

visitation  of  all  monasteries.     And  on  the  4th  of  November,  the  bull  for  suppressing  some 

was  expected,  a  copy  whereof  is  yet  extant,  but  written  in  such  a  hand  that  I  could  not 

read  three  words  together  in  any  place  of  it ;  and  though  I  tried  others  that  were  good  at 

reading  all  hands,  yet  they  could  not  do  it.     But  I  find  by  the  despatch  that  the  pope  did 

M      Mo      ^'   ^^^^^  ^°'"^   aversion  ;  and  when  Gardiner  told  him  plainly  it  was  necessary 

asteries  were    and  it  must  be  done,  he  paused  a  little,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  give  any  further 

to  be  sup-     ofi"ence  to  religious  orders.     But  since  he  found  it  so  uneasy  to  gratify  the  kinp; 

pressed.  -^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^  p^jj^j.  j^g  ^jj^  jj^^tter  of  his  divorce,  he  judged  it  the  more  necessary 
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to  mollify  him  by  a  compliance  in  all  other  things.  So  there  was  a  power  given  to  the  two 
legates  to  examine  the  state  of  the  monasteries,  and  to  suppress  such  as  they  thought  fit, 
and  convert  them  into  bishoprics  and  cathedrals. 

"While  matters  went  thus  between  Rome  and  England,  the  queen  was  as  active  as  she 
could  be  to  engage  her  two  nephews,  the  emperor  and  his  brother,  to  appear  for  her.  She 
The  Empc-  Complained  to  them  much  of  the  king,  but  more  of  the  cardinal.  She  also  gave 
ror opposes tlie  them  notice  of  all  the  exceptions  that  were  made  to  the  bull,  and  desired  both 
King  s  suit,  tijgj].  advice  and  assistance.  They  having  a  mind  to  perplex  the  king's  affairs, 
advised  her  by  no  means  to  yield,  nor  to  be  induced  to  enter  into  a  religious  life ;  and  gave 
her  assurance,  that  by  their  interest  at  Rome,  they  would  support  her,  and  maintain  her 
daughter's  title,  if  it  went  to  extremities.  And  as  they  employed  all  their  agents  at  Rome 
to  serve  her  concerns,  so  they  consulted  with  the  canonists  about  the  force  of  the  exceptions 
to  the  bull,  the  issue  of  which  was,  that  a  breve  was  found  out,  or  forged,  that  supplied  some 
of  the  most  material  defects  in  the  bull.  For  whereas  in  the  bull  the  preamble  bore  that 
the  king  and  queen  had  desired  the  pope's  dispensation  to  marry,  that  the  peace  might 

continue  between  the  two  crowns,  without  any  other  cause  given ;  in  the 
found  out  in  preamble  of  this  breve  mention  is  made  of  their  desire  to  marry,  "  because 
Spain.  otherwise  it  was  not  likely  that  the  peace  would  be  continued  between  the  two 

Collect.  crowns.     And  for  that  and  divers  other  reasons  they  asked  the  dispensation," 

which  in  the  body  of  the  breve  is  granted,  bearing  date  the  2b'th  of  December 
1503.  Upon  this  they  pretended  that  the  dispensation  was  granted  upon  good  reasons, 
since  by  this  petition  it  appeared  that  there  were  fears  of  a  breach  between  the  crowns ;  and 
that  there  were  also  other  reasons  made  use  of,  though  they  were  not  named.  But  there 
was  one  fatal  thing  in  it.  In  the  bull  it  is  only  said,  that  the  queen's  petition  bore, 
"that  perhaps  she  had  consunmiated  her  marriage  with  prince  Arthur  by  the  carnalis 
copula."  But  in  this  "perhaps"  is  left  out,  and  it  is  plainly  said  "that  they  had  consum- 
mated their  marriage."  This  the  king's  council,  who  suspected  that  the  breve  was  forged, 
made  great  use  of  when  the  question  was  argued  whether  prince  Arthur  knew  her  or  not 
' — though  at  this  time  it  was  said  the  Spaniards  did  put  it  in  on  design,  knowing  it  was  like 
to  be  proved  that  the  former  marriage  was  consummated ;  which  they  intended  to  throw 
out  of  the  debate,  since  by  this  it  appeared  that  the  pope  did  certainly  know  that,  and  yet 
granted  the  breve,  and  that  therefore  there  was  to  be  no  more  inquiry  to  be  made  into  that, 
which  was  already  confessed,  so  that  all  that  was  now  to  be  debated  was  the  pope's  power  of 
granting  such  a  dispensation,  in  which  they  had  good  reason  to  expect  a  favourable  decision 
at  Rome. 

But  there  appeared  great  grounds  to  reject  this  breve  as  a  forged  writing.  It  was  neither 
in  the  records  of  England  nor  Spain,  but  said  to  be  found  among  the  papers  of  D.  de  Puebia, 
Presumptions  that  had  been  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England  at  the  time  of  concluding  the 
of  its  being  match.  So  that  if  he  only  had  it,  it  must  have  been  cassated,  otherwise  the 
"•'^'^  •  parties  concerned  would  have  got  it  into  their  hands ;  or  else  it  was  forged  since. 

Many  of  the  names  were  written  false,  which  was  a  presumption  that  it  was  lately  made  by 
some  Spaniards,  who  knew  not  how  to  write  the  names  true.  For  Sigismund,  who  was 
secretary  when  it  was  pretended  to  have  been  signed,  was  an  exact  man,  and  no  such  errors 
were  found  in  breves  at  that  time.  But  that  which  showed  it  a  manifest  forgery  was,  that 
it  bore  date  the  26th  of  December,  Anno  1503,  on  the  same  day  that  the  bull  was  granted. 
It  was  not  to  be  imagined  tliat  in  the  same  day  a  bull  and  a  breve  should  have  been 
expedited  in  the  same  business,  with  such  material  differences  in  them.  And  the  style  of 
the  court  of  Rome  had  this  singularity  in  it,  that  in  all  their  breves  they  reckon  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  from  Christmas  day,  which  being  the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  they  count  the 
year  to  begin  then.  But  in  their  bulls  they  reckon  the  year  to  begin  at  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation.  So  that  a  breve  dated  the  26th  of  December  1503,  was  in  the  vulgar  account 
in  the  year  1502,  therefore  it  must  be  false ;  for  neither  was  Julius  II.  who  granted  it  then 
pope,  nor  was  the  treaty  of  the  marriage  so  far  advanced  at  that  time  as  to  admit  of  a  breve 
so  soon.  But  allowing  the  breve  to  be  true,  they  had  many  of  the  same  exceptions  to  it 
that  they  had  to  the  bull,  since  it  bore  that  the  king  desired  the  marriage,  to  avoid  a  breach 
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between  the  crowns,  which  was  false.  It  likewise  bore  that  the  marriage  liad  been  consum- 
mated between  the  queen  and  prince  Arthur,  which  the  queen  denied  was  ever  done;  so 
that  the  suofffestion  in  her  name  bcinsx,  as  slie  said,  flilse,  it  could  have  no  force,  though  it 
were  granted  to  be  a  true  breve.  And  they  said  it  was  plain  the  imperialists  were 
convinced  the  bull  was  of  no  force,  since  they  betook  themselves  to  such  arts  to  fortify; 
their  cause. 

When  cardinal  Campegio  came  to  England,  he  was  received  with  the  public  solem- 
Campcgio  nities  ordinary  in  such  a  case,  and  in  his  speech  at  his  first  audience,  he  called 
comes  into  the  king  the  deliverer  of  the  pope  and  of  the  city  of  Rome,  with  the  highest 
inglaad,  compliments  tliat  the  occasion  did  require.  But  when  he  was  admitted  to  a 
private  conference  with  the  king  and  the  cardinal,  he  used  many  arguments  to  dissuade  the 
king  from  prosecuting  the  .matter  any  further.  Tiiis  the  king  took  very  ill,  as  if  his  errand 
had  been  rather  to  confirm  than  annul  his  marriage ;  and  complained  that  the  pope  had 
and  shows  broken  his  word  to  him.  But  the  legate  studied  to  qualify  him,  and  showed  the 
the  King  the  decretal  bull,  by  which  he  might  see  that  though  the  pope  wished  rather  that 
^"'''  the  business  might  come  to  a  more  friendly  conclusion  ;  yet  if  the  king  could  not 

be  brought  to  that,  he  was  empowered  to  grant  him  all  that  he  desired.  But  he  could  not 
be  brought  to  part  with  the  decretal  bull  out  of  his  hands,  or  to  leave  it  for  a  minute,  either 
with  the  king  or  the  cardinal,  saying  tliat  it  was  demanded  on  these  terms,  that  no 
but  refuses  to  *^*''"-''"  pt'rsoi  sliould  SCO  it ;  and  that  Gardiner  and  the  ambassador  had  only 
let  it  be  moved  to  have  it  expedited,  and  sent  by  the  legate  to  let  the  king  see  how  well 
shown  to  the  the  pope  was  affected  to  him.  With  all  this  the  king  was  much  dissatisfied; 
ouuci .  |^,jj.  j.y  encourage  him  again,  the  legate  told  him  he  was  to  speak  to  the  queen  in 

the  pope's  name,  to  induce  her  to  enter  into  a  religious  life,  and  to  make  the  vows.  But 
when  he  proposed  that  to  her,  she  answered  him  modestly,  that  she  could  not  dispose  of 
herself  but  by  the  advice  of  her  nephews. 

Of  all  this  the  cardinal  of  York  advertised  the  Cassalis,  and  *  ordered  them  to  use  all 
Wolscv's  possible  endeavours  that  the  bull  might  be  shown  to  some  of  the  king's  council, 
endeavour  at  Upon  that  (sir  Gregory  being  then  out  of  Rome)  the  protonotary  went  to  the 
Rome  that  it  pope,  and  complained  that  Campegic  had  dissuaded  the  divorce.  The  pope 
sh'fwed"  justified  him  in  it,  and  said  he  did  as  he  had  ordered  him.  tie  next  complained 
*  Collect.  *'^'^t  tli^  legate  would  not  proceed  to  exeoute  the  legantine  commission.  The 
Numb.  Kith,  pope  denied  that  he  had  any  order  from  him  to  delay  his  proceedings,  but 
Collect.  ^  tliat  by  virtue  of  his  commission  they  might  go  on  and  pass  sentence.  Tlien  the 
■  '  '■  protonotary  pressed  him  for  leave  to  show  the  bull  to  some  of  the  king's  council, 
complaining  of  Campegio's  stiffness  in  refusing  it,  and  that  he  would  not  trust  it  to  tlie 
cardinal  of  York,  who  was  his  equal  in  the  commission.  To  this  the  pope  answered  in 
passion,  that  he  could  show  the  cardinal's  letter,  in  which  he  assures  him  that  the  bull 
should  only  be  showed  to  the  king  himself,  and  that  if  it  were  not  granted  he  was  ruined, 
therefore  to  preserve  him  he  had  sent  it,  but  had  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  when  it  was  once 
showed.  He  wished  he  had  never  sent  it,  saying  he  would  gladly  lose  a  finger  to  recover  it 
again,  and  expressed  great  grief  for  granting  it,  and  said  they  had  got  him  to  send  it,  and  now 
would  have  it  showed,  to  which  he  would  never  consent,  for  then  he  was  undone  for  ever. 
Upon  tliis  the  protonotary  laid  before  him  the  danger  of  losing  the  king  and  the  kingdom 
of  England  ;  of  ruining  the  cardinal  of  York,  and  of  the  undoing  of  their  family,  whose 
hopes  depended  on  the  cardinal ;  and  that  by  these  means  heresy  would  prevail  in  England, 
which,  if  it  once  had  great  footing  there,  would  not  be  so  easily  rooted  out :  that  all  persons 
judged  the  king's  cause  right ;  but  though  it  were  not  so,  some  things  that  were  not  good 
must  be  borne  with  to  avoid  greater  evils.  And  at  last  he  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  in  most 
passionate  expressions  begged  him  to  be  more  compliant  to  the  king's  desires,  and  at  least  not 
to  deny  that  small  favour  of  showing  the  decretal  to  some  few  counsellors  upon  the  assuranc*; 
of  absolute  secrecy  ;  but  the  pope  interrupted  him,  and  with  great  signs  of  an 
vI'id''  '"  unusual  grief  told  him  these  sad  effects  could  not  be  charged  on  him,  he  had 
kept  his  word,  and  done  what  he  had  promised,  but  upon  no  consideration  would 
he  do  anything  that  might  wound  his  conscience  or   blemish  his  integrity.     Therefore  let 
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tliem  proceed  as  they  would  in  England,  he  should  be  free  of  all  blame,  but  should  confirm 
their  sentence.  And  he  protested  he  had  given  Canipegio  no  commands  to  make  any  delays, 
but  only  to  give  him  notice  of  their  proceedings.  If  the  king,  who  had  maintained  tlie 
apostolic  see,  had  written  for  the  faith,  and  was  the  defender  of  it,  would  overturn  it, 
it  would  end  in  his  own  disgrace.  But  at  last  the  secret  came  out,  for  the  pope  confessed 
there  was  a  league  in  treaty  between  the  emperor  and  himself ;  but  denied  that  he  had  bound 
himself  up  by  it,  as  to  the  king's  business. 

The  pope  consulted  witli  the  cardinals  Sanctorum  Quatuor  and  Simoncta  (not  mentioning 
the  decretal  to  them,  which  he  had  granted  without  communicating  it  to  anybody,  or  entering 
it  in  any  register),  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  process  sliould  be  carried  on  in  England, 
without  demanding  anything  further  from  Rome.  But  the  imperial  cardinals  spake  against 
it,  and  were  moving  presently  for  an  inhibition,  and  an  avocation  of  the  cause,  to  be  tried  at 
the  court  of  Rome.  The  pope  also  took  notice,  that  the  intercession  of  England  and  France 
had  not  prevailed  with  the  Venetians  to  restore  Servia  and  Ravenna,  which  they  had  taken 
from  him ;  and  that  he  could  not  think  that  republic  durst  do  so  if  these  kings  were  in 
earnest.  It  had  been  promised  that  they  should  be  restored  as  soon  as  his  legate  was  sent 
to  England,  but  it  was  not  yet  done.  The  protonotary  told  him  it  sliould  most  certainly 
be  done.  Thus  ended  that  conversation.  But  the  more  earnest  the  cardinal  was  to  have 
the  bull  seen  by  some  of  the  privy  council,  the  pope  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  resolutions 
never  to  consent  to  it.  For  he  could  not  imagine  the  desire  of  seeing  it  was  a  bare  curiosity, 
or  only  to  direct  the  king's  counsellors  ;  since  the  king  and  the  cardinal  could  inform  them 
of  all  the  material  clauses  that  were  in  it.  Therefore  he  judged  the  desire  of  seeing  it 
was  only  tliat  they  might  have  so  many  witnesses  to  prove  that  it  was  once  granted, 
whereby  they  had  the  pope  in  their  power;  and  this  he  judged  too  dangerous  for  him  to 
submit  to. 

But  the  pope,  finding  the  king  and  the  cardinal  so  ill  satisfied  with  him,  resolved  to  send 

The  Pone  F'^^nclsco  Campana,  one  of  his  bed-chamber,  to  England,  to  remove  all  mistakes. 

Bends  Campa-  and  to  feed  the  king  with  fresh  hopes.     In  England,  Campeglo  found  still  means 

natoEiigland.  by  new  delays  to  put  ofi"  the  business,  and  amused  the  king  with  new  and  subtle 

N°  "^b  18th    ii™otio"S  for  ending  the  matter  more  dexterously.   Upon  which,  in  the  beginning 

New  Am-  of  December,  sir  Frances  Brian  and  Peter  Vannes,  the  king's  secretary  for  the 

bassadors  sent  Latin  tongue.  Were  sent  to  Rome.     They  had  it  in  commission  to  search  all  the 

0    ome,        records  there  for  the  breve  that  was  now  so  much  talked  of  in  Spain.     They 

were  to  propose  several  overtures.     "  Whether  if  the  queen  vowed  religion,  the  pope  would 

not  dispense  with  the  king's  second  marriage  ?  or  if  the  queen  would  not  vow 

wi      o    er      religion,  unless  the  king  also  did  it,  whether  in  that  case  would  the  pope  dispense 

with  his  vow  ?     Or  whether  if  the  queen  would  hear  of  no  such  proposition, 

would  not  the  pope  dispense  with  the  king's  having  two  wives  ?     For  which  there  were 

divers  precedents  vouched  from  the  Old  Testament."     They  were  to  represent  to  the  pope 

that  the  king  had  laid  out  much  of  his  best  treasure  in  his  service,  and  therefore  he  expected 

the  highest  favours  out  of  the  deepest  treasure  of  the  church.     And  Peter  Vannes  was 

commanded  to  tell  the  pope  as  of  himself,  that  if  he  did  for  partial  respects  and 

Numb  I9th    ^^^^^  refuse  the  king's  desires,  he  perceived  it  would  not  only  alienate  the  king 

from  him,  but  that  many  other  princes  his  confederates,  with  their  realms,  would 

withdraw  their  devotion  and  obedience  from  the  apostolic  see. 

By  a  despatch  that  followed  them  the  cardinal  tried  a  new  project,  which  was  an  ofiPer  of 
A  Guard  of    ^000  men  for  a  guard  to  the  pope,  to  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  king  and 
2000  men      his  Confederates  ;  and  also  proposed  an  interview  of  tlie  pope,  the  emperor,  the 
offered  to  the    French  king,  and  the  ambassadors  of  other  princes,  to  be  either  at  Nice,  Avignon, 
°^^'  or  in  Savoy,  and  that  himself  would  come  thither  from  the  king  of  England. 

But  the  pope  resolved  steadfastly  to  keep  his  ground,  and  not  to  engage  himself  too  much 
to  any  prince  ;  therefore  the  motion  of  a  guard  did  not  at  ail  work  upon  him.  To  have 
guards  about  him  upon  another  prince's  pay,  was  to  be  their  prisoner;  and  he  was  so  weary 
of  his  late  imprisonment  that  he  would  not  put  himself  in  hazard  of  it  a  second  time. 
Besides,  such  a  guard  would  give  the  emperor  just  cause  of  jealousy,  and  yet  not  secure  him 
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against  his  power.  He  had  been  also  so  unsuccessful  in  his  contests  with  the  emperor,  that  he 
had  no  mind  to  give  him  any  new  provocation  :  and  though  the  kings  of  England 
resolved  to  ^^id  France  gave  him  good  words,  yet  they  did  nothing,  nor  did  the  king  make 
unite  himself  war  Upon  the  emperor,  so  that  his  armies  lying  in  Italy  he  was  still  under  his 
to  the  Empe-  power.  Therefore  the  pope  resolved  to  unite  himself  firmly  to  the  emperor ; 
and  all  the  use  he  made  of  the  king's  earnestness  in  his  divorce  was  only  to 
bring  the  emperor  to  better  terms.  The  Lutherans  in  Germany  were  like  to  make  great  use 
of  any  decision  he  might  make  against  any  of  his  predecessor's  bulls.  The  cardinal  elector 
of  Mentz  had  written  to  him  to  consider  well  what  he  did  in  the  king's  divorce,  for  if  it 
went  on,  nothing  had  ever  fallen  out  since  the  beginning  of  Luther ''s  sect  that  would  so 
much  strengthen  it  as  that  sentence.     He  was  also  threatened  on  the  other  side  from  Rome, 

B  in  fri-'ht-  *''^*'  *'^^  emperor  would  have  a  general  council  called,  and  whatsoever  he  did  in 
ened  with'the  this  process  should  be  examined  there,  and  he  proceeded  against  accordingly, 
threats  of  the  Nor  did  thcy  forget  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  birth,  that  he  was  a  bastard,  and  so 
Impen  ists.  ^y  ^j^^  canon  incapable  of  that  dignity,  and  that  thereupon  they  would  depose 
him.  He  having  all  these  things  in  his  prospect,  and  being  naturally  of  a  fearful  temper, 
which  was  at  this  time  more  prevalent  in  him  by  reason  of  his  late  captivity,  resolved  not  to 
run  these  hazards,  which  seemed  unavoidable,  if  he  proceeded  further  in  the  king's  business. 
But  his  constant  maxim  being  to  promise  and  swear  deepest  when  he  intended  least,  he  sent 
Campana  to  England  with  a  letter  of  credence  to  the  cardinal,  the  efi'ects  of  which  message 
will  appear  afterwards.  And  thus  ended  this  year,  in  which  it  was  belieTed  that  if  the 
king  had  employed  that  money  which  was  spent  in  a  fruitless  negotiation  at  Rome  on  a  war 
in  Flanders,  it  had  so  distracted  the  emperor's  forces,  and  encouraged  the  pope,  that  he  had 
sooner  granted  that  which  in  a  more  fruitless  way  was  sought  of  him. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  Cassali  wrote  to  the  cardinal  that  tlie  pope  was  much 

inclined  to  unite  himself  with  the  emperor,  and  proposed  to  go  in  person  to  Spain 

J      2      to  solicit  a  general  peace ;  but  intended  to  go  privately,  and  desired  the  cardinal 

would  go  with  him  thither  as  his  friend  and  counsellor,  and  that  they  two  should 

go  as  legates.     But  Cassali,  by  Salviati's  means,  who  was  in  great  favour  with  the  pope, 

understood  that  the  pope  was  never  in  greater  fear  of  the  emperor  than  at  time ;  for  his 

ambassador  had  threatened  the  pope  severely,  if  he  would  not  recal  the  commission  that  he 

Repents  his  had  Sent  to  England  ;  so  that  the  pope  spoke  oft  to  Salviati  of  the  great  repent- 
pranting  the  ancc  that  he  had  inwardly  in  his  heart  for  granting  the  decretal,  and  said  he 
Decretal.  ^^^  undone  for  ever  if  it  came  to  the  emperor's  knowledge.  He  also  resolved, 
that  though  the  legates  gave  sentence  in  England,  it  should  never  take  effect,  for  he  would 
not  confirm  it :  of  which,  Gregory  Cassali  gave  advertisement  by  an  express  messenger,  who 

King's  Let-  ^^  ^^®  passed  through  Paris  met  secretary  Knight  and  doctor  Bennet,  whom  the 
ters  to  the  king  had  despatched  to  Rome,  to  assist  his  other  ambassadors  there,  and  gave 
Cardinal,        them  an  account  of  his  messasfe  :  and  that  it  was  the  advice  of  the  king's  friends 

Tan     fttli  • 

at  Rome,  that  he  and  his  confederates  should  follow  the  war  more  vigorously,  and 

press  the  emperor  harder,  without  which  all  their  applications  to  the  pope  would  signify 

nothing.       Of  this  they  gave  the  cardinal  an  account,  and  went  on  but  faintly  in  their 

'  journey,  judging  that  upon  these  advertisements  they  would  be  recalled,  and  other  counsels 

taken. 

At  the  same  time  the  pope  was  with  his  usual  arts  cajoling  the  king's  agents  in  Italy:  for 
when  Sir  Francis  Brian  and  Peter  Vannes  came  to  Bononia,  the  protonotary 
Cassali  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  business  was  not  already  ended  in  England  : 
since  (he  said)  he  knew  there  were  sufficient  powers  sent  about  it,  and  that  the  pope  assured 
him  he  would  confirm  their  sentence ;  but  that  he  made  a  great  difference  between  the 
confirming  their  judgment,  by  which  he  had  the  legates  between  him  and  the  envy  or  odium 
of  it,  and  the  granting  a  bull,  by  which  the  judgment  should  arise  immediately  from  himself. 
This  his  best  friends  dissuaded,  and  he  seemed  apprehensive  that  in  case  he  should  do  it  a 
council  would  be  called,  and  he  should  be  deposed  for  it.  And  any  such  distraction  in  the 
papacy,  considering  the  footing  which  heresy  had  already  gotten,  would  ruin  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  and  the  church  :  so  dexterously  did  the  pope  govern  himself  between  such  contrary 
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tides.  But  all  this  dissimulation  was  short  of  what  he  acted  by  Campana  in  England,  whose 
true  errand  thither  was  to  order  Campegio  to  destroy  the  bull ;  but  he  did  so  persuade  the 
king  and  the  cardinal  of  the  pope's  sincerity,  that  by  a  despatch  to  sir  Francis 
Brian,  and  Peter  Vannes,  and  sir  Gregory  Cassali,  he  chid  the  two  former  for 
not  making  more  haste  to  Rome ;  for  he  believed  it  might  have  been  a  great  advantage  to 
the  king's  affiiirs  if  they  had  got  thither  before  the  general  of  the  Observants  (then  cardinal 
Angelo).  He  ordered  them  to  settle  the  business  of  the  guard  about  the  pope  presently,  and 
tells  them  that  the  secretary  was  recalled,  and  Dr.  Stephens  again  sent  to  Rome  :  and  in  a 
letter  to  secretary  Knight,  who  went  no  further  than  Lyons,  he  writ  to  him,    "  That 

But  feeds  Campana  had  assured  the  king  and  him,  in  the  pope's  name,  that  the  pope  was 
the  King  \vith  ready  to  do,  not  only  all  that  of  law,  equity,  or  justice,  could  be  desired  of  him, 
high  promises.  -^^^  whatever  of  the  fulness  of  his  power  he  could  do  or  devise,  for  giving  the 
king  content :  and  that  although  there  were  three  things  which  the  pope  had  great  reason 
to  take  care  of — the  calling  a  general  council,  the  emperor's  descent  into  Italy,  and  the 
restitution  of  his  towns,  which  were  offered  to  be  put  in  his  hands  by  the  emperor's  means  ; 
yet  neither  these  nor  any  other  consideration  should  divert  him  from  doing  all  that  lay 
within  his  authority,  or  power,  for  the  king :  and  that  ho  had  so  deep  a  sense  of  the  king's 
merits,  and  the  obligations  that  he  had  laid  on  him,  that  if  his  resignation  of  the  popedom 
might  do  him  any  service,  he  would  readily  consent  to  it :  and  therefore  in  the  pope's  name 
he  encouraged  the  legates  to  proceed  and  end  the  business." 

Upon  these  assurances  the  cardinal  ordered  the  secretary  to  haste  forward  to  Rome,  and 
to  thank  the  pope  for  that  kind  message  to  settle  the  guard  about  him,  and  to  tell  Iiim,  that 
for  a  council,  none  coidd  be  called  but  by  himself,  with  the  consent  of  the  kings  of  England 
and  France.  And  for  any  pretended  council  or  meeting  of  bishops,  which  the  emperor  by 
the  cardinals  of  his  party  might  call,  he  needed  not  fear  that.  For  his  towns,  they  should  be 
most  certainly  restored.  Nor  was  the  emperor's  offering  to  put  them  in  his  hand  to  be  much 
regarded  ;  for  though  he  restored  them,  if  the  pope  had  not  a  better  guarantee  for  them  it 
would  be  easy  for  him  to  take  them  from  him  when  he  pleased.  He  was  also  to  propose  a 
firmer  league  between  the  pope,  England,  and  France,  in  order  to  which  he  was  to  move 
the  pope  most  earnestly  to  go  to  Nice  ;  and  if  the  pope  proposed  the  king's  taking  a  second 
wife,  with  a  legitimation  of  the  issue  which  she  might  have,  so  the  queen  might  be  induced 
to  enter  into  a  state  of  religion,  to  which  the  pope  inclined  most,  he  was  not  to  accept  of 
that ;  both  because  the  thing  would  take  up  much  time,  and  they  found  the  queen  resolved 
to  do  nothing  but  as  she  w;  s  advised  by  her  nephews.  Yet  if  the  pope  offered  a  decretal 
about  it,  lie  might  take  it  to  be  made  use  of  as  the  occasion  might  require.  But  by  a 
postscript  he  is  recalled,  and  it  is  signified  to  him,  that  Gardiner  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
negotiate  these  affairs,  who  had  returned  to  England  with  the  legate,  and  his  being  so 
successful  in  his  former  message,  made  them  think  him  the  fittest  minister  they  could  employ 
in  that  court ;  and  to  send  him  witbi  the  greater  advantage,  he  was  made  a  privy  counsellor. 

But  an  unlooked-for  accident  put  a  stop  to  all  proceedings  in  the  court  of  Rome.  For 
on  Epiphany-day  the  pope  was  taken  extreme  ill  at  mass,  and  a  great  sickness 
sickens  "'^  followed,  of  which  it  was  generally  believed  he  could  not  recover ;  and  though 
his  distemper  did  soon  abate  so  much  that  it  was  thought  to  be  over,  yet  it 
returned  again  upon  him,  insomuch  that  the  physicians  did  suspect  he  was  poisoned.  Then 
followed  all  the  secret  caballings  and  intrigues  which  are  ordinary  in  that  court  upon  such 
an  occasion.  The  Colonnas  and  the  other  imperialists  were  very  busy,  but  the  cardinal  of 
Mantua  opposed  them  ;  and  Famese,  who  was  then  at  his  house  in  the  country,  came  to 
Rome  and  joined  with  Mantua ;  and  these  of  that  faction  resolved  that,  if  the  Spanish  army 
marched  from  Naples  toward  them,  they  would  dispense  with  that  bull  which  provides  thab 
the  succeeding  pope  should  be  chosen  in  the  same  place  where  the  former  died,  and  would 
retire  to  some  safe  place.     Some  of  the  cardinals  spoke  highly  in  favour  of  cardinal  Wolsey, 

J      „»     whom  (if  the  ambassadors  did  not  flatter  and  lie  grossly  in  their  letters,  from 

which  I  draw  these  informations)  they  reverenced  as  a  deity.      And  the  cardinal 

of  Mantua,  it  seems,  proposing  him  as  a  pattern,  would  needs  have  a  particular  account  of 

his  whole  course  of  life,  and  expressed  great  esteem  for  him.     "When  Gardiner  was  come  as 
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far  as  Lyons  he  wrote  the  cardinal  word,  that  there  went  a  prophecy  that  an  angel  should 
be  the  next  pope,  but  should  die  soon  after*.  He  also  gave  advice  that  if  the  pope  died, 
the  commission  for  the  legates  must  needs  expire  witli  him,  unless  tliey  made  some  step  in 
their  business  by  a  citation  of  parties,  which  would  keep  it  alive  ;  but  whether  this  was 
~  ,.  ,  done  or  not  I  cannot  find.  The  cardinal's  ambition  was  now  fermentiufr  stronfdv. 
Wolsev's  in-  •'•^"^  ^^  resolved  to  lay  his  project  for  the  popedom  better  than  he  had  done  before, 
triguesfoithe  His  letter  about  it  to  Gardiner,  and  the  king's  instructions  to  his  ambassadors, 
^"p'^h  fi        ^^^  printed  by  Fox,  and  the  originals  from  which  they  are  taken  are  yet  extant. 

He  wrote  also  another  letter  to  tiie  ambassadors,  which  the  reader  will  find  in 

Collect.  the  collection.      But  because  the  instructions  show  what  were  the  methods  in 

""  •      ■      choosing  popes  in  those  days,  by  whicli  it  may  be  easily  gathered   how  such 

an  election  must  needs  recommend  a  man  to  infallibility,  supremacy,  and  all  the  other 

appendages  of  Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  I  shall  give  a  short  summary  of  them. 

"  By  his  letter  to  his  confidant  Gardiner,  lie  commits  the  thing  chiefly  to  his  care,  and 
orders  him  to  employ  all  his  parts  to  bring  it  to  the  desired  issue ;  sparing  neither  presents 
nor  promises  ;  and  that  as  he  saw  men's  inclinations  or  affections  led  them,  whether  to 
rp,  i-.  ^^.  public  or  private  concerns,  so  he  shoidd  govern  himself  towards  them  accordinoly. 
Instructions  The  instructions  bear,  that  the  king  thought  the  cardinal  the  fittest  person  to 
for  the  Elec-  succeed  to  the  papacy  (they  being  advertised  that  tlie  pope  was  dead)  ;  that 
'"'°'  the  French  king  did  also  of  his  own  motion  offer  his  assistance  to  him  in  it,  and 

that,  both  for  public  and  private  ends,  the  cardinal  was  tlie  fittest.  Therefore  the  ambas- 
sadors are  required,  witli  all  possible  earnestness  and  vigour,  to  promote  his  election.  A 
schedule  of  the  cardinals'  names  is  sent  them  with  marks  to  every  one,  whether  he  was  like 
to  be  present  or  absent,  favourable,  indifferent,  or  opposite  to  them.     It  was  reckoned  there 

could  be  but  thirty-nine  present,  of  which  twenty-six  were  necessary  to  choose 
Numb,  of    ^]^g  pope.   Of  these  the  two  kings  thouglit  themselves  sure  of  twenty.  So  six  was 

all  the  number  that  the  ambassadors  were  to  gain,  and  to  that  number  they  were 
firsrt  to  offer  them  good  reasons,  to  convince  them  of  the  cardinal's  fitness  for  the  papacy.  But 
because  human  frailty  was  such  that  reason  did  not  always  take  place,  they  were  to  promise 
promotions  and  sums  of  money,  with  otiier  good  rewards,  which  the  king  gave  them 
commission  to  offer,  and  would  certainly  make  them  good  :  besides,  all  the  great  preferments 
whicli  the  cardinal  had,  that  should  be  shared  among  those  who  did  procure  his  election. 
The  cardinals  of  their  party  were  first  to  enter  into  a  firm  bond  to  exclude  all  others.  They 
were  also  to  have  some  creatures  of  theirs  to  go  into  the  conclave  to  manage  the  business. 
Sir  Gregory  Cassali  was  thought  fittest  for  that  service.  And  if  they  saw  the  adverse  party 
too  strong  in  the  conclave,  so  that  they  could  carry  nothing,  then  Gardiner  was  to  draw  a 
protestation,  which  should  be  made  in  name  of  the  two  crowns  ;  and,  that  being  made,  all 
the  cardinals  of  their  faction  were  to  leave  the  conclave.  And,  if  the  fear  of  the  emperor's 
forces  overawed  them,  the  ambassadors  were  to  offer  a  guard  of  two  or  three  thousand  men 
to  secure  the  cardinals :  and  the  French  king  ordered  his  armies  to  move,  if  the  Spanish 
troops  did  move  either  from  Naples  or  Milan.  Tiiey  were  also  to  assure  them,  that  the 
cardinal  would  presently  upon  his  election  come  and  live  at  Rome,  and  were  to  use  all 
endeavours  to  gain  the  cardinal  de  Medici  to  their  faction  ;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  to  assure 
the  Florentines  that  AVolsey  would  assist  them  to  exclude  the  Medici  out  of  the  government 
of  their  town  and  state.  Tliey  were  also  to  liave  a  strict  eye  upon  the  motions  of  the  French 
faction,  lest,  if  the  cardinal  were  excluded,  they  should  consent  to  any  other,  and  refuse  to 
make  the  protestation  as  it  was  desired.  But  to  oblige  Campegio  the  more,  it  was  added, 
that  if  they  found  all  hopes  of  raising  the  cardinal  of  York  to  vanish,  then  they  should  try 
if  Campegio  could  be  elected :  and  in  that  case  the  cardinals  of  their  faction  were  to  make 
no  protestation. 

These  were  the  apostolical  methods  then  used  for  choosing  a  successor  to  St.  Peter;  for 
though  a  successor  had  been  chosen  to  Judas  by  lot,  yet  more  caution  was  to  be  used  in 

*  This  appears  to  be  in  allusion  to  the  old  pun  of  pope     (Angli)  exposed  in  the  slave-market,  and  dec'arrd   'hat 
Gregor}',  when  ho  beheld   the   handsome  young  Saxons     thev  were  not  "  Angli  sed  Angeli." — Ed. 
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choosing  one  for  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  But  when  the  cardinal  heard  that  the  pope  was 
not  dead,  and  that  there  was  hope  of  his  recovery,  he  wrote  another  long  letter  to  the 
ambassadors  (the  original  of  which  is  yet  extant)  "  to  keep  all  their  instructions  aliout  a 
new  pope  very  secret,  to  be  gaining  as  many  cardinals  as  they  could,  and  to  take  care 
that  the  cardinals  should  not  go  into  the  conclave,  unless  they  were  free,  and  safe  from 
Pgl,  9Q  any  fears  of  the  imperial  forces.  But  if  the  pope  recovered,  they  were  to 
New  Piopo-  press  him  to  give  such  orders  about  the  king's  business,  that  it  might  be  speedily 
sitions  about  ended  :  and  then  the  cardinal  would  come  and  wait  on  the  pope  over  to  Spain 
"  ■  as  he  had  pro])osed.  And  for  the  apprehensions  the  pope  had  of  the  emperor 
being  highly  offended  with  him  if  he  granted  the  king's  desire,  or  of  his  coming  into  Italy, 
he  needed  not  fear  him.  They  knew  whatever  the  emperor  pretended  about  his  obligation 
to  protect  his  aunt,  it  was  only  for  reason  of  state  :  but  if  he  were  satisfied  in  other  things, 
that  would  be  soon  passed  over.  They  knew  also  that  his  design  of  going  into  Italy  was 
laid  aside  for  that  year ;  because  he  apprehended  that  France  and  England  would  make  war 
on  him  in  other  places.  There  were  also  many  precedents  found  of  dispensations  granted 
by  popes  in  like  cases:  and  lately  there  had  been  one  granted  by  pope  Alexander  VI.  to 
the  king  of  Hungary,  against  the  opinion  of  his  cardinals,  which  had  never  been  questioned  ; 
and  yet  he  could  not  pretend  to  such  merits  as  the  king  had."  And  all  that  had  ever  been 
Collect.  said  in   the  king's  cause  was  summed  up  in  a  short  breviate  by  Cassali,  and 

Numb.  21  offered  to  the  pope  ;  a  copy  whereof  taken  from  an  original  under  his  own  hand, 
the  reader  will  find  in  the  collection. 

The  kinw  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  make  as  many  cardinals  sure  for  his  cause  as  they 
could,  who  might  bring  the  pope  to  consent  to  it,  if  he  were  still  averse.  But  the  pope  was 
at  this  time  possessed  with  a  new  jealousy,  of  which  the  French  king  was  not  free,  as  if  the 
king  had  been  tampering  with  the  emperor,  and  had  made  him  great  offers,  so  he  would 
consent  to  the  divorce ;  about  which  Francis  WToto  an  anxious  letter  to  Rome,  the  original  of 
which  I  have  seen.  The  pope  was  also  surprised  at  it,  and  questioned  the  ambassadors  about 
it ;  but  they  denied  it,  and  said  the  union  between  England  and  France  was  inseparable, 
and  that  these  were  only  the  practices  of  the  emperor''s  agents  to  create  distrust.  The  pope 
seemed  satisfied  with  what  they  said,  and  added,  "  that  in  the  present  conjuncture  a  firm 
union  between  them  was  necessary."  Of  all  this  sir  Francis  Brian  wrote  a  long  account  in 
cipher. 

But  the  pope's  relapse  put  a  new  stop  to  business,  of  which  the  cardinal  being  informed, 

as  he  ordered  the  king^s  agents  to  continue  their  care  about  his  promotion,  so  he  charged 

The  pone's    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  i*  Were  "  possible  to  get  access  to  the  pope,  and  though  he  were  in 

relapse.  the  very  agony  of  death,  to  propose  two  things  to  him  :  the  one,  that  he  would 

April  6.  presently  command  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms, 
despatch  to  ""*^'^''  V^^^  °f  ^''^  censures  of  the  church,  as  pope  Leo  and  other  popes  had  done  ; 
Rome.  and  if  he  should  die,  he  could  not  do  a  thing  that  would  be  more  meritorious, 

Collect,  and  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  than  to  make  that  the  last  act  of  his  life.  The  other 
i  um  .  w.  thing  vvas  concerning  the  king's  business,  which  he  presseth  as  a  thing  necessary 
to  be  done,  for  the  clearing  and  ease  of  the  pope's  conscience  towards  God :  and  withal,  he 
orders  them  to  gain  as  many  about  the  pope,  and  as  many  cardinals  and  officers  in  the  rota 
as  they  could,  to  promote  the  king's  desires,  whether  in  the  pope's  sickness  or  healtli.  The 
bishop  of  Verona  had  a  great  interest  with  the  pope,  so  by  that,  and  another  despatch  of  the 
same  date  (sent  another  way),  they  were  ordered  to  gain  him,  promising  him  great  rewards, 
pressing  him  to  remain  still  about  the  pope's  person,  to  balance  the  ill  offices  which  cardinal 
Angelo  and  the  archbishop  of  Capua  did,  who  never  stirred  from  the  pope  :  and  to  assure 
that  bishop,  that  the  king  laid  this  matter  more  to  heart  than  anything  that  ever  befel  him  ; 
and  that  it  would  trouble  him  as  much  to  be  overcome  in  this  matter  by  these  two  friars,  as 
to  loose  both  his  crowns  :  and  for  my  part,"  writes  the  cardinal,  "  I  would  expose  anything 
to  my  life,  yea  life  itself,  rather  than  see  the  inconveniences  that  may  ensue  upon  disappoint- 
ing of  the  king's  desire."  For  promoting  the  business,  the  French  king  sent  the  bishop  of 
Bayonne  to  assist  the  English  ambassadors  in  his  name,  who  was  first  sent  over  to  England 
to  be  well  instructed  tliere.     They  were  either  to  procure  a  decretal  for  the  king's  divorce, 

VOL.    I.  K 
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or  a  new  commission  to  the  two  legates,  with  ampler  clauses  in  it  than  the  former  had ;  "  to 
judge  as  if  the  pope  were  in  person,  and  to  emit  compulsory  letters  against  any,  whether 
emperor,  king,  or  of  what  degree  soever,  to  produce  all  manner  of  evidences  or  records  which 
might  tend  towards  the  clearing  the  matter,  and  to  bring  them  before  them."  This  was 
sought  because  the  emjieror  would  not  send  over  the  pretended  original  breve  to  England, 
and  gave  only  an  attested  copy  of  it  to  the  king's  ambassadors ;  lest,  therefore,  from  that 
breve,  a  new  suit  might  be  afterwards  raised  for  annulling  any  sentence  which  the  legates 
should  give,  they  thought  it  needful  to  have  the  original  brought  before  them.  In  the 
penning  of  that  new  commission,  Dr.  Gardiner  was  ordered  to  have  special  care  that  it 
should  be  done  by  the  best  advice  he  could  get  in  Rome.  It  appears  also  from  this  despatch, 
that  the  pope's  pollicitation,  to  confirm  the  sentence  which  the  legates  should  give,  was  then 
in  Gardiner's  hands ;  for  he  was  ordered  to  take  care  that  there  might  be  no  disagreement 
between  the  date  of  it  and  of  the  new  commission.  And  when  that  was  obtained,  sir  Francis 
Brian  was  commanded  to  bring  them  with  him  to  England.  Or  if  neither  a  decretal,  nor  a 
new  commission  could  be  obtained,  then,  if  any  other  expedient  were  proposed,  that  upon 
good  advice  should  be  found  sufficient  and  effectual,  they  were  to  accept  of  it,  and  send  it 
away  with  all  possible  diligence.  And  the  cardinal  conjured  them,  "  by  the  reverence  of 
Almighty  God,  to  bring  them  out  of  their  perplexity,  that  this  virtuous  prince  may  have 
this  thing  sped,  which  would  be  the  most  joyous  thing  that  could  befal  his  heart  upon  earth. 
But  if  all  things  should  be  denied,  then  they  were  to  make  their  protestations,  not  only  to 
the  pope,  but  to  the  cardinals,  of  the  injustice  that  was  done  the  king;  and  in  the  cardinal's 
name  to  let  them  know  that  not  only  the  king  and  his  realm  would  be  lost,  but  also  the 
French  king  and  his  realm,  with  their  other  confederates,  would  also  withdraw  their  obedi- 
ence from  the  see  of  Rome,  which  was  more  to  be  regarded  than  either  the  emperor's 
displeasure  or  the  recovery  of  two  cities.  They  were  also  to  try  what  might  be  done  in  law 
by  the  cardinals  in  a  vacancy,  and  they  were  to  take  good  counsel  upon  some  chapters  of  the 
canon  law  which  related  to  that :  and  govern  themselves  accordingly,  either  to  hinder  an 
avocation  or  inhibition,  or,  if  it  could  be  done,  to  obtain  such  things  as  they  could  grant 

„,,    „    ,.   towards  the  conclusion  of  the  king's  business.    At  this  time  also  the  cardinal's  bulls 
1  he  (Jurdi- 
nal'sBullsfor  foi"  tke  bishopric  of  Winchester  were  expedited  :  they  were  rated  high  at  15,000 

the  Bishopric  ducats  ;  for  thougli  the  cardinal  pleaded  his  great  merits,  to  bring  the  composi- 

of  Winches-    ^j^j^  lower,  yet  the  cardinals  at  Rome  said  the  apostolic  chamber  was  very  poor, 

and  other  bulls  were  then  coming  from  France,  to  which  the  favour  they  should 

show  the  cardinal  would  be  a  precedent.    But  the  cardinal  sent  word  that  he  would  not  give 

past  5000  or  6000  ducats,  because  he  was  exchanging  Winchester  for  Durham,  and  by  the 

other  they  were  to  get  a  great  composition.     And  if  they  held  his  bulls  so  high,  he  would 

not  have  them  ;  for  he  needed  them  not,  since  he  enjoyed  already  by  the  king's  grant  the 

temporalities  of  Winchester  ;  which  it  is  very  likely  was  all  that  he  considered  in  a  bishopric. 

They  were  at  last  expedited,  at  what  rates  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  set  down  to  show  how 

severe  the  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome  were. 

As  the  pope  recovered  his  health,  so  he  inclined  more  to  join  himself  to  the  emperor  than 

The  Pope    ^'^^^■>  '^"d  was  more  alienated  than  formerly  from  the  king  and  the  cardinal ; 

inclines  to       which  perhaps  was  increased  by  the  distaste  he  took  at  the  cardinal's  aspiring  to 

join  with  the  ^\lQ  popedom.      The  first  thing  that  the  emperor  did  in  the  king's  cause  was  to 

"wu"^*"',      protest,  in  the  queen  of  England's  name,  that  she  refused  to  submit  to  the  legates. 

tests  against    The  oue  was  the  king's  chief  minister,  and  her  mortal  enemy :  the  other  was  also 

the  Legates'   justly  suspected,  since  he  had  a  bishopric  in  England.     The  king"'s  ambassador 

M^'T'i'"'  pressed  the  pope  much  not  to  admit  the  protestation  ;  but  it  was  pretended  that 

it  could  not  be  denied,  cither  in  law  or  justice.      But  that  this  might  not  offend 

the  king,  Salviati,  that  was  the  pope's  favourite,  wrote  to  Campegio  that  the  protestation 

could  not  be  hindered,  but  that  the  pope  did  still  most  earnestly  desire  to  satisfy  the  king, 

and  that  the  ambassadors  were  much  mistaken,  who  were  so  distrustful  of  the  pope's  good 

mind  to  the  king's  cause.    But  now  good  words  could  deceive  the  king  no  longer,  who  clearly 

discovered  the  pope's  mind,  and  being  out  of  all  hopes  of  anything  more  from  Rome,  resolved 

to  proceed  in  England  before  the  legates :   and  therefore  Gardiner  was  recalled,  who  was 
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thought  the  fittest  person  to  manage  the  process  in  England,  being  esteemed  the  greatest 
canonist  they  had ;  and  was  so  valued  by  the  king,  that  lie  would  not  begin  the  process  till 
Collect.  he  came.     Sir  Francis  Brian  was  also  recalled  ;  and  when  they  took  leave  of  the 

Numb.  23.  pope,  they  were  ordered  to  expostulate  in  the  king's  name — "  Upon  the  partiality 
he  expressed  for  the  emperor,  notwithstanding  the  many  assurances  that  both  the  legates 
had  given  the  king,  that  the  pope  would  do  all  he  could  toward  his  satisfaction ;  which  was 
now  so  ill  performed,  that  he  exjiected  no  more  justice  from  him.  They  were  also  to  say  as 
much  as  they  could  devise,  in  the  cardinal's  name,  to  the  same  purpose;  upon  which  they 
were  to  try,  if  it  were  possible,  to  obtain  any  enlargement  of  the  commission  with  fuller 
power  to  the  legates ;"  for  they  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  move  for  any  new  bulls  or  orders  from 

J,,  p  the  pope  about  it.  And  though  Gardiner  bad  obtained  a  pollicitation  from  the 
promised  not  pope,  by  which  he  both  bound  himself  not  to  recal  the  cause  from  the  legates,  and 
to  recal,  but  also  to  confirm  their  sentence,  and  had  sent  it  over,  they  found  it  was  so  conceived 
to  confirm  it.  ^^^^^  ^-^^  pope  could  go  back  from  it  when  he  pleased.  So  there  was  a  new 
draught  of  a  pollicitation  formed  with  more  binding  clauses  in  it,  which  Gardiner  was  to  try 
if  he  could  obtain  by  the  following  pretence.  "  He  was  to  tell  the  pope,  that  the  courier  to 
whom  he  trusted  it,  had  been  so  little  careful  of  it,  that  it  was  all  wet  and  defaced,  and  of 
no  more  use ;  so  that  he  durst  not  deliver  it.  And  this  might  turn  much  to  Gardiner's 
prejudice,  that  a  matter  of  such  concern  was,  through  his  neglect,  spoiled  :  upon  which  he 
was  to  see  if  the  pope  would  renew  it.  If  that  could  be  obtained,  be  was  to  use  all  his 
industry  to  get  as  many  pregnant  and  material  words  added,  as  might  make  it  more  binding. 
He  was  also  to  assure  the  pope,  that  though  the  emperor  was  gone  to  Barcelona,  to  give 
reputation  to  his  affairs  in  Italy ;  yet  he  had  neither  army,  nor  fleet  ready,  so  that  they 
needed  not  fear  him.  And  he  was  to  inform  the  pope  of  the  arts  he  was  using  both  in  the 
English  and  French  court  to  make  a  separated  treaty  :  but  that  all  was  to  no  purpose,  the 
two  kings  being  so  firmly  linked  together."  But  the  pope  was  so  great  a  master  in  all  the 
arts  of  dissimulation  and  policy,  that  he  was  not  to  be  overreached  easily ;  and  when  he 
understood  that  his  pollicitation  was  defaced,  he  was  in  his  heart  glad  at  it,  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  with  to  renew  it.  So  they  returned  to  England,  and  Dr.  Bennet  came  in  their 
place.  He  carried  with  him  one  of  the  fullest  and  most  important  despatches 
write  to  the  *^'^*  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  whole  matter,  from  the  two  legates  to  the  pope,  and  the 
Pope.  consistory,  who  wrote  to  them,  "  that  they  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade 

^"['''9 ;  either  party  to  yield  to  the  other ;  that  the  breve  being  showed  to  them  by  the 
queen,  they  found  great  and  evident  presumptions  of  its  being  a  mere  forgery  ; 
and  that  they  thought  it  was  too  much  for  them  to  sit  and  try  the  validity,  or  authenticalness 
of  the  pope's  bulls  or  breves,  or  to  hear  his  power  of  dispensing  in  such  cases  disputed  : 
therefore  it  was  more  expedient  to  avocate  the  cause,  to  which  the  king  would  consent  if  the 
pope  obliged  himself  under  his  hand  to  pass  sentence  speedily  in  his  favour  ;  but  they  rather 
advised  the  granting  a  decretal  bull  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  whole  matter,  in  order  to 
which  the  bearer  was  instructed  to  show  very  good  precedents.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  they 
advised  the  pope  to  press  the  queen  most  effectually  to  enter  into  a  religious  life,  as  that 
which  would  compose  all  these  differences  in  the  softest  and  easiest  way.  It  pitied  them  to 
see  the  rack  and  torments  of  conscience  under  which  the  king  had  smarted  so  many  years  : 
and  that  the  disputes  of  divines,  and  the  decrees  of  fathers,  had  so  disquieted  him,  that  for 
clearing  a  matter  thus  perplexed  there  was  not  only  need  of  learning,  but  of  a  more  singular 
piety  and  illumination.  To  this  were  to  be  added  the  desire  of  issue,  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom,  with  many  other  pressing  reasons :  that  as  the  matter  did  admit  of  no  further 
delays,  so  there  was  not  anything  in  the  opposite  scale  to  balance  these  considerations.  There 
were  false  suggestions  surmised  abroad,  as  if  the  hatred  of  the  queen,  or  the  desire  of  another 
wife  (who  was  not  perhaps  yet  known,  much  less  designed),  were  the  true  causes  of  this 
suit.  But  though  the  queen  was  of  a  rough  temper,  and  an  unpleasant  conversation,  and 
was  passed  all  hopes  of  children  ;  yet  who  could  imagine  that  the  king  who  bad  spent  his 
most  youthful  days  with  her  so  kindly,  would  now  in  the  decline  of  his  age  be  at  all  tins 
trouble  to  be  rid  of  her,  if  he  had  no  other  motives?  But  they,  by  searching  his  sore,  found 
there  was  rooted  in  his  heart  both  an  awe  of  God  and  a  respect  to  law  and  order  ;  so  that 
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tliou(j;h  all  liis  people  pressed  him  to  drive  the  matter  to  an  issue,  yet  he  would  still  wait  for 

the  decision  of  the  apostolic  see.     Therefore  they  most  pressingly  desire  the  pope  to  grant 

the  cure  which  his  distemper  required,  and  to  consider  that  it  was  not  fit  to  insist  too  much 

on  the  rigour  of  the  law  ;  but  since  the  soul  and  life  of  all  the  laws  of  the  church  was  in  the 

pope's  breast ;  in  doubtful  cases,  where  there  was  great  hazard,  he  ought  to  nioUify  the 

severity  of  the  laws,  which  if  it  were  not  done,  other  remedies  would  be  found  out  to  the 

vast  prejudice  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  which  many  about  the  king  advised  him  : 

there  was  reason  to  fear  they  should  not  only  lose  a  king  of  England,  but  a  defender  of  the 

fiiith.     The  nobility  and  gentry  were  already  enraged  at  the  delay  of  a  matter,  in  which  ali 

their  lives  and  interests  were  so  nearly  concerned  :  and  said  many  things  against  the  pope's 

proceedings,  which  they  could  not  relate  without  horror.     And  they  plainly  complained, 

that  whereas  popes  had  made  no  scruple  to  make  and  change  divine  laws  at  their  pleasure  ; 

yet  one  pope  sticks  so  much  at  the  repealing  what  his  predecessor  did,  as  if  that  were  more 

sacred,  and  not  to  be  meddled  with.     The  king  betook  himself  to  no  ill  arts,  neither  to  the 

charms  of  magicians  nor  the  forgeries  of  impostors,  therefore  they  expected  such  an  answer 

as  should  put  an  end  to  the  whole  matter." 

But  all  these  things  were  to  no  purpose :  the  pope  had  taken  his  measures,  and  was  not 

,,         .  ,       to  be  moved  by  all  the  reasons  or  remonstrances  the  ambassador  could   lav 

ill-life.  before  hnn.     The  kmg  had  absolutely  gained  Campegio  to  do  all  he  could  for 

Peleriu  In-    him  without  losing  the  pope's  favour.  He  led  at  this  time  a  very  dissolute  life  in 

g  <^*e-  England,  hunting  and  gaming  all  the  day  long,  and  following  whores  all  the  night : 

and  brought  a  bastard*  of  his  own  over  to  England  with  him,  whom  the  king  knighted,  so 

that  if  the  king  sought  his  pleasure,  it  was  no  strange  thing  :  since  he  had  such  a  copy  set 

him  by  two  legates,  who  representing  liis  holiness  so  lively  in  their  manners,  it  was  no  unusual 

thinjj  if  a  kino;  had  a  slight  sense  of  such   disorders.     The  king  wrote  to  his 
April  6.  °  ^  *      .  .   ,  .  . 

ambassadors  that  he  was  satisfied  of  Campegio's  love  and  affection  to  him,  and  if 

ever  he  was  gained  by  the  emperor's  agents,  he  had  said  something  to  him  which  did  totally 

change  that  inclination. 

The  imperialists  being  alarmed  at  the  recalling  of  some  of  the  English  ambassadors,  and 

The  Empe-  being  informed  by  the  queen's  means  that  they  were  forming  the  process  in 
ror  presses  for  England,  put  in  a  memorial  for  an  avocation  of  the  cause  to  Rome.  The 
an  Avocation,  ambassadors  answered,  that  there  was  no  colour  for  asking  it,  since  there  was 
nothing  yet  done  by  the  legates.  For  they  had  strict  orders  to  deny  that  there  was  any 
process  forming  in  England,  even  to  the  pope  himself  in  private,  unless  he  had  a  mind  it 
should  go  on  ;  but  were  to  use  all  their  endeavours  to  hinder  an  avocation  ;  and  plainly  in 
the  king's  name  to  tell  the  pope,  that  if  he  granted  that,  the  king  would  look  on  it  as  a 

, .  ,    ,  formal  decision  against  him.     And  it  would  also  be  a  high  affront  to  the  two 

King's  Am-  cardinals  :  and  they  were  thereupon  to  protest,  that  the  king  would  not  obey,  nor 
bassadors  op-  consider  the  pope  any  more,  if  he  did  an  act  of  such  high  injustice  ;  as  after  he 
posemuci.  j^^^^  granted  a  commission,  upon  no  complaint  of  any  illegality,  or  injust 
proceedings  of  the  legates,  but  only  upon  surmises  and  suspicions,  to  take  it  out  of  their 
hands.  But  the  pope  had  not  yet  brought  the  emperor  to  his  terms  in  other  things,  therefore 
Tl  Pooe'  ^'^  draw  him  on  the  faster,  he  continued  to  give  the  English  ambassador  good 
deep  dissimu-  words ;  and  in  discourse  with  Peter  Vannes  did  insinuate  as  if  he  had  found  a 
lation.  means  to  bring  the  whole  matter  to  a  good  conclusion,  and  spoke  it  with  an 

Collect.  artificial  smile,  adding,  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  &c.     But  would  not  speak  it 

mnb.  25.      ^^^^  ^^^  seemed  to  keep  it  up  as  a  secret,  not  yet  ripe.     But  all  this  did 

afterwards  appear  to  be  the  deepest  dissimulation  that  ever  was  practised.     And  in  the  whole 

process,  though  the  cardinal  studied  to  make  tricks  pass  upon  him,  yet  he  was 

n"'  ^h''2.(>       ^1^'^ys  too  hard  for  them  all  at  it :  and  seemed  as  infallible  in  his  arts  of  juggling, 

as  he  pretended  to  be  in  his  decisions.    He  wrote  a  cajoling  letter  to  the  cardinal, 

but  words  went  for  nothing. 

•  Campegio's  son  is  by  Hall,  none  of  his  flatterers,  said     he  had  by  his  wife  three  sons  and  two  daughters. — FuL- 
tn  have  been  boru  in  wedlock,  i.  e.  before  he  took  orders,     msn's  Corkections. 
This  is  also  confirnacd  by  Gauricus  Gcnitur,  24,  who  says 
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Soon  after  this,  the  pope  coniphiined   much  to  sir  Gregory  Cassali  of  the  ill  usage  ho 

T,,    o         received  from  the  French  ambassador,  and  that  their  confederates,  the  Florentines, 
1  he  r ope  '       .  ,  ,  ^ 

complains  of  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara  used  him  so  ill  that  they  would  force  him  to  throw 
the  Florea-  himself  into  the  emperor's  hands  ;  and  he  seemed  inclined  to  grant  an  avocation 
tines.  pf  |^j_|g  cause,   and  complained  that  there  was  a  treaty  of  peace  going  on  at 

June  b.  Canibray,  in  which  he  had  no  share.  But  the  ambassador  undertook  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  give  him  just  ofFcnce  :  yet  the  Florentines  continued  to  put  great 
affronts  on  him  and  his  family  :  and  the  abbot  of  Farfa,  their  general,  made  excursions  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  so  that  the  pope  with  great  signs  of  fear  said,  "That  the 
Florentines  would  some  day  seize  on  him  and  carry  him  with  his  hands  bound 
behind  his  back  in  procession  to  Florence  :  and  that  all  this  while  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  did  only  entertain  him  with  good  words,  and  did  not  so  much  as  restrain  the  insolences 
of  their  confederates.  And  whereas  they  used  to  say,  that  if  he  joined  himself  to  the 
emperor  he  would  treat  him  as  his  chaplain  ;  he  said  with  great  commotion  that  he  would  not 
only  choose  rather  to  be  his  chaplain,  but  his  horse-groom,  than  suffer  such  injuries  from  his 
own  rebellious  vassals  and  subjects."  This  was  perhaps  set  on  by  the  cardinal's  arts  to  let 
the  pope  feel  the  weight  of  offending  the  king,  and  to  oblige  him  to  use  him  better  :  but  it 
wrought  a  contrary  effect,  for  the  treaty  between  the  emperor  and  him  was  the  more 
advanced  bj''  it.  And  the  pope  reckoned  tliat  the  emperor,  being  (as  he  was  informed) 
ashamed  and  grieved  for  the  taking  and  sacking  of  Rome,  would  study  to  repair  that  by- 
better  usage  for  the  future. 

The  motion  for  the  avocation  was  still  driven  on,  and  pressed  tlie  more  earnestly,  because 

Great  con-    they  heard  the  legates  were  proceeding  in  the  cause.     But  the  ambassadors  were 

testsaboutihe  instructed  by  a  despatch  from  the  king  to  obviate  that  carefully;  for  as  it  would 

T  „   oV      reflect  on  the  legates  and  defeat  the  commission,  and  be  a  woss  violation  of  the 
June  it>.  ^        ~      ^  ^  '  c^ 

Collect.  pope's  promise,  which  they  had  in  writing  ;  so  it  was  more  for  the  pope's  interest 

Numb.  -27.  to  leave  it  in  the  legates'  hands  than  to  brinir  it  before  himself ;  for  then,  whatever 
sentence  passed,  the  ill  effects  of  it  would  lie  on  the  pope  without  any  interposition.  And 
as  the  king  had  very  just  exceptions  to  Rome,  where  the  emperor's  forces  lay  so  near  that  no 
safety  could  be  expected  there ;  so  they  were  to  tell  the  pope  that  by  the  laws  of  England 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown-royal  was  such  that  the  pope  could  do  nothing  that  was 
prejudicial  to  it :  to  which  the  citing  the  king  to  Rome,  to  have  his  cause  decided  there,  was 
contrary  in  a  high  degree.  And  if  the  pope  went  on,  notwithstanding  all  the  diligence  they 
could  use  to  the  contrary,  they  were  by  another  despatch  which  Gardiner  sent  ordered  to 
protest  and  appeal  from  the  pope,  as  not  the  true  vicar  of  Christ,  to  a  true  vicar.  But  the 
king  upon  second  thoughts  judged  it  not  fit  to  proceed  to  this  extremity  so  soon.  They 
were  also  ordered  to  advertise  the  pope,  that  all  the  nobility  had  assured  the  king  they  would 
adhere  to  him  in  case  he  were  so  ill  used  by  the  pope,  that  he  were  constrained  to  withdraw 
his  obedience  from  the  apostolic  see  ;  and  that  the  cardinal's  ruin  was  unavoidable,  if  the 
pope  granted  tlie  avocation.  The  emperor's  agents  had  pretended  they  could  not  send  the 
original  breve  into  England,  and  said  their  master  would  send  it  to  Rome,  upon  which  the 
ambassadors  had  solicited  for  letters  compulsory  to  require  him  to  send  it  to  England  ,  yet 
lest  that  might  now  be  made  an  argument  by  the  imperialists  for  an  avocation,  they  were 
ordered  to  speak  no  more  of  it,  for  the  legates  would  proceed  to  sentence  upon  the  attested 
copy  that  was  sent  from  Spain. 

The  ambassadors  had  also  orders  to  take  the  best  counsel  in  Rome  about  the  leg.al  ways 
J  of  hindering  an  avocation.     But  they  found  it  was  not  fit  to  rely  ni'idi  on 

the  lawyers  in  tliat  matter.  For  as  on  the  one  hand  tlicre  was  no  secrecy  to  be 
expected  from  any  of  them,  they  having  such  expectations  of  preferments  from  tl)e  pope 
(which  were  beyond  all  the  fees  that  could  be  given  them),  that  they  discovered  all  secrets 
to  him.  So  none  of  them  would  be  earnest  to  hinder  an  avocation,  it  being  their  interest  to 
bring  all  matters  to  Rome,  by  which  they  might  hope  for  much  greater  fees.  And  Salviati, 
whom  the  ambassadors  had  gained,  told  them  that  Campana  brought  word  out  of  England 
tiiat  the  process  was  then  in  a  good  forwardness.  They  with  many  oaths  denied  there  was 
any  such  thing,  and   Silvester  Darius,  who  was  sent  express  to  Rome  for  opposing   tho 
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avocation,  confirmed  all  that  tliey  swore.  But  notliing  was  believed,  for  by  a  secret 
conveyance,  Campana  had  letters  to  the  contrary.  And  when  they  objected  to  Salviati 
what  was  promised  by  Campana  in  the  pope's  name,  that  "  he  would  do  everything  for  the 
king  that  he  could  do  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  power  ;"  he  answered,  "  that  Campana  swore 
he  had  never  said  any  such  thing."  So  hard  is  the  case  of  ministers  in  such  ticklish 
negotiations,  that  they  must  say  and  imsay,  swear  and  forswear,  as  they  are  instructed, 
which  goes  of  course  as  a  part  of  their  business. 

But  now  the  legates  were  proceeding  in  England  :    of  the  steps  in  which  they  went, 

The  Leeates  t'"^'ig'i  '•'  great  deal  be  already  published,  yet  considerable  things  are  passed 
sitin  England,  over.     On  the  31st  of  May,  the  king  by  a  warrant  under  the  great  seal  gave 

Orig.  Journ.  the  legates  leave  to  execute  their  commission,  upon  which  they  sate  that  same 
Cotton.  Libr.  Jay.     The  commission  was  presented  by  Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  which 

' ''  ■  ■  "■  was  given  to  the  prothonotary  of  the  court,  and  he  read  it  publicly  ;  then  the 
legates  took  it  in  their  hands,  and  said  they  were  resolved  to  execute  it :  and  first  gave  the 
usual  oatlis  to  the  clerks  of  the  court,  and  ordered  a  peremptory  citation  of  the  king  and  queen 
to  appear  on  the  I8th  of  June,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock ;  and  so  the  court  adjourned. 
The  next  session  was  on  the  18th  of  June,  where  the  citations  being  returned  duly  executed  ; 
Richard  Simpson,  dean  of  the  cliapel,  and  Mr.  John  Bell,  appeared  as  the  king's  proxies. 
But  the  queen  appeared  in  person,  and  did  protest  against  the  legates  as  incompetent  judges, 
alleging  tliat  the  cause  was  already  avocated  by  the  pope,  and  desired  a  competent  time  in 
wliich  she  might  prove  it.  The  legates  assigned  her  the  21st,  and  so  adjourned  the  court 
till  then. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  severe  complaint  exhibited  against  the  queen  in  council, 
A  severe  ^f  which  there  is  an  account  given  in  a  paper  that  has  somewhat  written  at  the 
cliargc against  conclusion  of  it  with  thc  cardinal's  own  hand.  The  substance  of  it  is,  "that 
the  Queen.  tliey  were  informed  some  designed  to  kill  the  king,  or  the  cardinal,  in  which,  if 
she  had  any  hand,  she  must  not  expect  to  be  spared.  That  she  had  not  showed  such  love  to 
the  king,  neither  in  bed  or  out  of  bed,  as  she  ought.  And  now  that  the  king  was  very 
pensive,  and  in  much  grief,  she  sliowed  great  signs  of  joy,  setting  on  all  people  to  dancings, 
and  other  diversions.  This  it  seemed  she  did  out  of  spite  to  the  king,  since  it  was  contrary 
to  her  temper  and  ordinary  behaviour.  And  whereas  she  ought  rather  to  pray  to  God  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  good  conclusion,  she  seemed  not  at  all  serious  ;  and  that  she  might 
corrupt  the  people's  affections  to  the  king,  she  showed  herself  much  abroad,  and  by  civihtics 
and  gracious  bowing  her  head,  which  had  not  been  her  custom  formerly,  did  study  to  work 
upon  the  people.  And  that  having  the  pretended  breve  in  their  hands,  she  would  not  show 
it  sooner.  From  all  which  the  king  concluded  that  she  hated  him,  therefore  his  council  did 
not  think  it  advisable  for  him  to  be  any  more  conversant  with  her,  either  in  bed  or  at  board. 
They  also  in  their  consciences  thought  his  life  was  in  such  danger  that  he  ought  to  withdraw 
himself  from  her  company,  and  not  suffer  the  princess  to  be  with  her."  These  things  were 
to  be  told  her  to  induce  her  to  enter  into  a  religious  order,  and  to  persuade  her  to  submit  to 
the  king.  To  wliich  paper  the  cardinal  added  in  Latin,  "  that  she  played  the  fool  if  she 
contended  with  the  king,  that  her  children  had  not  been  blessed,  and  somewhat  of  the 
evident  suspicions  that  were  of  the  forgery  of  the  breve  *."  But  she  had  a  constant  mind, 
Tlie  Kin"  "^^^^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  threatened  to  anything.  On  the  21st  of  June  the  court  sat, 
and  Queen  the  king  and  queen  were  present  in  person.  Campegio  made  a  long  speech  of 
appear  in  ^he  errand  they  were  come  about f:  "  That  it  was  a  new,  unheard-of,  vile,  and 
intolerable  thing  for  the  kii'ig  and  queen  to  live  in  adultery,  or  .rather  incest, 
which  they  must  now  try,  and  proceed  as  they  saw  just  cause.  And  both  the  legates  made 
deep  protestations  of  the  sincerity  of  their  minds,  and  that  they  would  proceed  justly  and 
fairly,  without  any  favour  or  partiality. 

As  for  the  formal  speeches  whicii  the  king  and  queen  made.  Hall,  who  never  failed  in 
trifles,  sets  them  down,  which  I  incline  to  believe  they  really  spoke  ;  for  with  the  journals 
of  the  court,  I  find  those  speeches  written  down,  though  not  as  a  part  of  the  journal. 

*  Qu')il  stulte  facit  si  contendit  cum  Rcjre,  quod  male  illi  successit  in  fetibus :  de  Brcvi  ae  suspicione  fulsitatis. 
t  Fidclis  servi  infideli  subdito  Kasponsio. 
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Bat  here  the  lord  IIerhert''s  usual  diligence  fails  him  ;  for  he  fancies  the  queen  never 
appeared  after  the  IHtli,  upon  which,  because  the  journal  of  the  next  sessions  are  lost,  he 
infers  ao-ainst  all  the  histories  of  that  time,  that  the  king  and  the  queen  were  not  in  court 
tno-ether.  And  he  seems  to  conclude,  that  the  2r)th  of  June  vvas  the  next  session  after  the 
18th,  but  in  that  he  was  mistaken  ;  for  by  an  original  letter  of  the  king's  to  his  ambassadors, 

it  is  plain  that  both  the  king  and  queen  came  in  person  into  the  court ;   where 
*'''!''^^9o       they  both  sate,  with  their  council  standing  about  them  ;  the  bishops  of  Rochester 

and  St.  Asaph,  and  Doctor  Ridley,  being  the  queen's  counsel.  When  the  king 
and  queen  were  called  on,  the  king  answered,  "  Here  ; "  but  the  queen  left  her  seat  and 
went  and  kneeled  down  before  him,  and  made  a  speech  that  had  all  tlie  insinuations  in  it  to 
raise  pity  and  compassion  in  the  court.     She  said,  "she  was  a  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger 

in  his  dominions,  where  she  could  neither  expect  good  counsel  nor  indlft"i;rent 
The  Queen  s  ju,jges  ;  she  had  been  long  his  wife,  and  desired  to  know  wherein  she   had 

offended  him  ;  she  had  been  his  wife  twenty  years  and  more,  and  had  borne  him 
several  children,  and  had  ever  studied  to  please  him ;  and  protested  he  had  found  her  a 
true  maid,  about  which  she  appealed  to  his  own  conscience.  If  she  had  done  anything 
amiss,  she  was  willing  to  be  put  away  with  shame.  Their  jiarents  were  esteemed  very  wise 
princes,  and  no  doubt  had  good  counsellors  and  learned  men  about  them  when  the  match 
was  agreed;  therefore  she  would  not  submit  to  the  court,  nor  durst  lier  lawyers,  who  were 
his  subjects,  and  assigned  by  him,  speak  freely  for  her.  So  she  desired  to  be  excused  till  she 
heard  from  Spain."  That  said,  she  rose  up  and  made  the  king  a  low  reverence,  and  went 
out  of  the  court ;  and  though  they  called  after  her,  she  made  no  answer,  but  went  away, 
and  would  never  again  appear  in  court  *. 

She  being  gone,  the  king  did  publicly  declare  what  a  true  and  obedient  wife  she  had 
TI  e  Kincr    always  been,  and  commended  her  much  for  her  excellent  qualities.     Then  the 
gives  tlie  ac-  cardinal  of  York  desired  the  king  would  witness,  whether  he  had  been  the  first 
count  of  his     or  chief  mover  of  that  matter  to  him,  since  he  was  suspected  to  have  done  it.    In 
scrup  es.  which  the  king  did  vindicate  him,  and  said,  that  he  had  always  rather  opposed 

it,  and  protested  ir  arose  merely  out  of  a  scruple  in  his  conscience,  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  discourse  of  the  French  ambassador, — who,  during  the  treaty  of  a  match  between  his 
daughter  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  did  except  to  her  being  legitimate,  as  begotten  in  an 
unlawful  mannage  ;  upon  which  he  resolved  to  try  the  lawfulness  of  it,  both  for  the  quiet 
of  his  conscience  and  for  clearing  the  succession  of  tlie  crown  ;  and  if  it  were  found  lawful, 
he  was  very  well  satisfied  to  live  still  with  the  queen.  But  upon  that  he  had  first  moved 
it  in  confession  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  then  he  had  desired  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  gather  th.e  opinions  of  the  bishops,  who  did  all  under  their  hands  and  seals  declare  against 
the  marriage.  This  the  archbishop  confirmed,  but  the  bishop  of  Rochester  denied  his  hand 
was  at  it :  and  the  archbishop  pretended  he  had  his  consent  to  make  another  w'rite  his  name 
to  the  judgment  of  the  rest,  which  he  positively  denied. 

The  court  adjourned  to  the  2.')th,  ordering  letters  monitory  to  be  issued  out  for  citing  the 

queen  to  appear  imder  pain  of  contumacy.  But  on  the  25th  was  brought  in 
Appeal"''^'' '  ^^^^  appeal  to  the  pope,  the  original  of  which  is  extant,  every  page  being  both 

subscribed,  and  superscribed  by  her.  She  excepted  both  to  the  place,  to  the 
judges,  and  to  her  counsel,  in  whom  she  could  not  confide  ;  and  therefore  appealed  and 
desired  her  cause  might  be  heard  by  the  pope,  with  many  things  out  of  the  canon-law,  on 

*  The  bishop  in  the  third  part  of  his  History,  on  the  place  before  the  court  was  formally  opened,  and  that  both 
authority  of  the  original  record  of  the  proceedings  before  retiring  before  that  ceremony  was  performed,  the  appear- 
the  legates,  which  did  not  come  into  his  hands  until  after  ance  of  neither  could  be  entered  on  the  record.  There 
the  publication  of  the  first  part,  denies  credit  to  the  speeches  is  one  passage  in  Henry's  letter  which  seems  to  favour 
related  by  Hall  and  other  writers,  siuce  it  appears  by  that  the  bishop's  interpretation  of  the  appaient  discrcpanry. 
document  that  Henry  never  came  into  court,  and  the  queen  "  They,"  the  judges,  "  minding  to  proceed  further  in  tlie 
but  once,  viz.  on  the  18th  of  June.  But  afterwards  call-  cause,  the  queen  would  no  longer  make  her  abode,"  &c. 
ing  to  mind  Henry's  own  letter  quoted  above,  he  in  the  which  seems  to  intimate  that  she,  at  least,  departed  before 
preface  to  the  thiul  part,  evidently  written  after  the  work  proceedings  were  formally  recommenced.  These  conflict- 
Was  finished,  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  two  apparently  ing  statements,  occurring  as  they  do  in  tiiree  different  parts 
conflieting  statements  by  the  supposition  that  the  scene  of  the  same  work,  have  been  the  cause  of  considerable 
octweeu  Henry  and  Catherine,  on  the  21st  of  June,  took  embarrassment  to  subsequent  historians. — Kc. 
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which  she  grounded  it.  This  being  read,  and  she  not  appearing  was  declared  contumax. 
Then  the  legates  being  to  proceed,  ex  officio,  drew  up  twelve  articles,  upon  which  they  were 

Articles  to  examine  witnesses.  The  substance  of  them  was,  "  That  prince  Arthur  and 
drawn  by  the  the  king  Were  brothers  ;  that  pi-ince  Arther  did  marry  the  queen,  and  consum- 
liegiites.  mated  the  marriage  ;  that  upon  his  death  the  king,  by  virtue  of  a  dispensation, 

had  married  her  ;  that  this  marrying  his  brother's  wife  was  forbidden  both  by  human  and 
divine  law  ;  and  that  upon  the  complaints  which  the  pope  had  received,  he  had  sent  them 
now  to  try  and  judge  in  it."  The  king's  counsel  insisted  most  on  prince  Arthur's  having 
consummated  the  marriage,  and  that  led  them  to  say  many  things  that  seemed  indecent ;  of 
which  the  bishop  of  Rochester  complained,  and  said  they  were  things  detestable  to  be  heard: 
but  cardinal  Wolsey  checked  him,  and  there  passed  some  sharp  words  between  them. 

The  legates  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  witnesses,  of  which  I  shall  say  little,  the 

Upon  wliicli  substance  of  their  depositions  being  fully  set  down,  with  all  their  names,  by  the 
witnesses  are  lord  Herbert.  The  sum  of  what  was  most  material  in  them  was,  that  many 
examine  .  violent  presumptions  appeared  by  their  testimonies  that  prince  Arther  did 
carnally  know  the  queen  :  and  it  cannot  be  imagined  how  greater  proofs  could  be  made 
twenty-seven  years  after  their  marriage.  Thus  the  court  went  on  several  days  examining 
witnesses  ;  but  as  the  matter  was  going  on  to  a  conclusion,  there  came  an  avocation  from 
Rome, — of  which  I  shall  now  give  an  account. 

The  pro-  The  queen  wrote  most  earnestly  to  her  nephews  to  procure  an  avocation ; 

ceedings  at  protesting  she  would  suffer  anything,  and  even  death  itself,  rather  than  depart 
anAvoci'tion  ^^^^^  ^^^"^  marriage  ;  that  she  expected  no  justice  from  the  legates,  and  therefore 
All  this  is  looked  for  their  assistance,  that,  her  appeal  being  admitted  by  the  pope,  the 
drawn  from  cause  might  be  taken  out  of  the  legates'  hands.  Campegio  did  also  give  the  pope 
L^tte'r'f  Tu  ^^  account  of  their  progress,  and  by  all  means  advised  an  avocation ;  for  by  this 
28  and  30.  he  thought  to  excuse  himself  to  the  king,  to  oblige  the  emperor  much,  and  to 
July  8  and  9.    have  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  conscience. 

The  emperor  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  sent  their  ambassadors  at  Rome  orders  to  give 
the  pope  no  rest  till  it  were  procured  ;  and  the  emperor  said  he  would  look  on  a  sentence 
against  his  aunt  as  a  dishonour  to  his  family,  and  would  lose  all  his  kingdoms  sooner  than 
endure  it.  And  they  plied  the  pope  so  warmly,  that  between  them  and  the  English  ambas- 
sadors he  had  for  some  days  very  little  rest.  To  the  one  he  was  kind,  and  to  the  other 
he  resolved  to  be  civil.  The  English  ambassadors  met  oft  with  Salviati,  and  studied  to 
persuade  him  that  the  process  went  not  on  in  England ;  but  he  told  them  their  intelligence 
was  so  good,  that  whatever  they  said  on  that  head  would  not  be  believed.  They  next 
suggested,  that  it  was  visible  Campegio's  advising  an  avocation  was  only  done  to  preserve 
himself  from  the  envy  of  the  sentence,  and  to  throw  it  wholly  on  the  pope ;  for  were  the 
matter  once  called  to  Rome,  the  pope  must  give  sentence  one  way  or  another,  and  so  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  it.  There  were  also  secret  surmises  of  deposing  the  pope  if  he  went  so 
far;  for,  seeing  that  the  emperor  prevailed  so  much  by  the  terrors  of  that,  the  cardinal 
resolved  to  try  what  operation  such  threatenings  in  the  king's  name  might  have  :  but  tiiey 
liad  no  armies  near  the  pope,  so  that  big  word.'*  did  only  provoke  and  alienate  him  the  more. 
The  matter  was  such,  that  by  tlie  canon-law  it  could  not  be  denied.  For  to  grant  an 
avocation  of  a  cause  upon  good  reason,  from  the  delegate  to  the  supreme  court,  was  a  thing 
which  by  the  course  of  law  was  very  usual :  and  it  was  no  less  apparent  that  the  reasons  of  the 
The  Pope  queen's  appeal  were  just  and  good.  But  the  secret  and  most  convincing  motives 
ngrees  with  that  wrought  more  on  the  pope  than  all  other  things  were,  that  the  treaty  between 
the  Emperor,  jj^jj^  j^jj(j  ^jjg  emperor  was  now  concerted :  therefore  tliis  being  to  be  published 
very  speedily,  the  pope  thought  it  necessary  to  avocate  the  matter  to  Rome  before  the  pub- 
lication for  the  peace,  lest  if  he  did  it  after  it  should  be  thought  that  it  had  been  one  of  the 
secret  articles  of  the  treaty,  which  would  have  cast  a  foul  blot  upon  him.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  not  a  little  perplexed  with  the  fears  he  had  of  losing  the  king  of  England ;  he 
knew  he  was   a  man  of  a  high  spirit,  and  would  resent  what  he  did  severely.      "  And 

Collect.        the  cardinal  now  again  ordered  Dr.  Bennet  in  name,  and  as  with  tears  in  his 

Nuuiii.  29.    eyes,  lying  at  the  pope's  feet,  to  assure  him  that  the   king  and   kingdom   of 
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England  were  certainly  lost,  if  the  cause  were  avocated  :  therefore  he  besought  him  to  leave 
it  still  in  their  hands  ;  and  assured  him,  that  for  himself,  he  should  rather  be  torn  in  pieces 
joint  by  joint,  than  do  anything  in  that  matter  contrary  to  his  conscience  or  to  justice." 
Yet  is  in  These  things  had  been  oft  said,  and  the  pope  did  apprehend  that  ill  effects  would 
great  perplex-  follow ;  for  if  the  king  fell  from  his  obedience  to  the  apostolic  see,  no  doubt  all 
"'^^'  the  Lutheran  princes,  who  were  already  bandying  against  the  emperor,  would 

join  themselves  with  him ;  and  the  interests  of  France  would  most  certainly  engage  that 
king  also  into  the  union,  which  would  distract  the  church,  give  encouragement  to  heresy,  and 
end  in  the  utter  ruin  of  the  popedom.  But  in  all  this  the  crafty  pope  comforted  himself, 
that  many  times  threatenings  are  not  intended  to  be  made  good,  but  are  used  to  terrify  ;  and 
that  the  king  who  had  written  for  the  faith  against  Luther,  and  had  been  so  ill  used  by  him, 
would  never  do  a  thing  that  would  sound  so  ill,  as  because  he  could  not  obtain  what  he  had  a 
mind  to,  therefore  to  turn  heretic :  he  also  resolved  to  caress  the  French  king  much,  and 
was  in  hopes  of  making  peace  between  the  emperor  and  him. 

But  that  which  went  nearest  the  pope's  heart  of  all  other  things,  was  the  setting  up  of  his 
family  at  Florence :  and  the  emperor  having  given  him  assurance  of  that,  it  weighed  down 
all  other  considerations.  Therefore  he  resolved  he  would  please  the  emperor,  but  do  all  he 
could  not  to  lose  the  king :  so  on  the  9t]i  of  July  he  sent  for  the  king's  ambassadors,  and 
told  them  the  process  was  now  so  far  set  on  in  England,  and  the  avocation  so  earnestly 
pressed,  that  he  could  deny  it  no  longer ;  for  all  the  lawyers  in  Rome  had  told  him  the 
thing  could  not  be  denied  in  the  common  course  of  justice.  Upon  this  the  ambassadors  told 
him  what  they  had  in  commission  to  say  against  it,  both  from  the  king  and  the  cardinal,  and 
pressed  it  with  great  vehemence :  so  that  the  pope  by  many  sighs  and  tears  showed  how 
deep  an  impression  that  which  they  said  made  upon  him  ;  he  wished  himself  dead,  that  he 
might  be  delivered  out  of  that  martyrdom  :  and  added  these  words,  which  because  of  their 
favouring  so  much  of  an  apostolical  spirit,  I  set  down  :  "  Woe  is  me  !  nobody  apprehends  all 
those  evils  better  than  I  do.  But  I  am  so  between  the  hammer  and  the  forge,  that  when  I 
would  comply  with  the  king's  desires,  the  whole  storm  then  must  fall  on  my  head  ;  and 
which  is  worse,  on  the  church  of  Christ."  They  did  object  the  many  promises  he  had  made 
them,  both  by  word  of  mouth,  and  under  his  hand.  He  answered,  "  He  desired  to  do  more 
for  the  king  than  he  had  promised ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  what  the  emperor  now- 
demanded,  whose  forces  did  so  surround  him,  that  he  could  not  only  force  him  to  grant  him 
justice,  but  could  dispose  of  him  and  all  his  concerns  at  his  pleasure." 

The  ambassadors  seeing  the  pope  was  resolved  to  grant  the  avocation,  pressed  against  it 
no  further,  but  studied  to  put  it  off  for  some  time.  And  therefore  proposed  that  the  pope 
would  himself  write  about  it  to  the  king,  and  not  grant  it  till  he  received  his  answer.  Of  all 
this  they  gave  advertisement  to  the  king,  and  wrote  to  him,  that  he  must  either  drive  the 
matter  to  a  sentence  in  great  haste,  or  to  prevent  the  affront  of  an  avocation,  suspend  the 
process  for  some  time.  They  also  advised  the  searching  all  the  packets  that  went  or  came 
by  the  way  of  Flanders  ;  and  to  keep  up  all  Campegio's  letters,  and  to  take  care  that  no  bull 
Jul    26        "light  come  to  England  ;  for  they  did  much  apprehend  that  the  avocation  would 

be  granted  within  a  very  few  days.     Their  next  despatch  bore,  that  the  pope  had 

The  Avoca-  sent  for  them  to  let  them  know  that  he  had  signed  the  avocation  the  day  before. 

tion  is  graut-  But  they  understood  another  way,  that  tlie  treaty  between   the  emperor   and 

him  was  finished,  and  tlie  peace  was  to  be   proclaimed  on  the  18th  of  July; 
and  that  the  pope  did  not  only  fear  the  emperor  more  than  all  other  princes,  but  that  he  also 

trusted  him  more  now.     On  the  19th  of  July,  the  pope  sent  a  messenger  with 
Numb.*^  30.    ''^'^  avocation  to  England,  with  a  letter  to  the  cardinal.     To  the  king  he  wrote 

afterwards. 
All  this  while  Campegio,  as  he  had  orders  from  the  pope  to  draw  out  the  matter  by 
The  pro-  delays,  so  did  it  very  dexterously :  and  in  this  he  pretended  a  fair  excuse,  that  it 
ceediugs  of  would  not  be  for  the  king's  honour  to  precipitate  the  matter  too  much,  lest  great 
the  Legates,  advantages  might  be  taken  from  that  by  the  queen's  party.  That  therefore  it 
was  fit  to  proceed  slowly,  that  the  world  might  see  with  what  moderation  as  well  as  justice 
the  matter  was  handled.     From  the  25th  of  June  the  court  adjourned  to  the  28th,  ordering 
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a  second  citation  for  the  queen  under  the  pains  of  contumacy,  and  of  tlieir  proceeding  to 
examine  witnesses.  And  on  the  28th  they  declared  tlie  queen  contumacious*  the  second 
time ;  and  examined  several  witnesses  upon  the  articles,  and  adjourned  to  the  5th  of  July. 
On  tliat  day  the  bull  and  breve  were  read  in  court,  and  the  king's  counsel  argued  long 
against  the  validity  of  the  one,  and  the  truth  of  the  other ;  upon  the  grounds  that  liave 
been  already  mentioned,  in  which  Campegio  was  much  disgusted  to  hear  them  argue  against 
the  pope's  power  of  granting  such  a  dispensation  in  a  matter  that  was  against  a  divine  pre- 
cept, alleging  that  his  power  did  not  extend  so  far.  This  the  legates  overruled,  and  said, 
that  that  was  too  high  a  point  for  them  to  judge  in,  or  so  much  as  to  hear  argued ;  and  that 
the  pope  himself  was  the  only  proper  judge  in  that :  "  And  it  was  odds  but  he  would  judge 
favourably  for  himself."  The  court  adjourned  to  the  12th,  and  from  that  to  the  14th.  On 
these  days  the  depositions  of  the  rest  of  the  witnesses  were  taken,  and  some  that  were  ancient 
persons  were  examined  by  a  commission  from  the  legates  ;  and  all  the  depositions  were  pub- 
lished on  the  17th  ;  other  instruments  relating  to  the  process  were  also  read  and  verified  in 
court.  On  the  21st  the  court  sate  to  conclude  the  matter  as  was  expected,  and  the  instrument 
that  the  king  had  signed  when  he  came  of  age,  protesting  that  he  would  not  stand  to  the 
contract  made  when  he  was  under  age,  was  then  read  and  verified.  Upon  which,  the  king's 
counsel  (of  whom  Gardiner  was  the  chief)  closed  their  evidence,  and  summed  up  all  that  had 
been  bi'ought :  and  in  the  king's  name,  desired  sentence  might  be  given.     But  Campegio, 

All  things  pretending  that  it  was  fit  some  interval  should  be  between  that  and  the  sentence, 
are  ready  for  put  it  ofF  till  the  23rd,  being  Friday  ;  and  in  the  whole  process  he  presided,  both 
a  beDteuce.  i^gipg  ^\^q  ancienter  cardinal*,  and  chiefly  to  show  great  equity  ;  since  exceptions 
might  have  been  taken,  if  the  other  had  appeared  much  in  it ;  so  that  he  only  sate  by  him 
for  form  :  but  all  the  orders  of  the  court  were  still  directed  by  Campegio.  On  Friday  there 
Campegio  ^^^  '"'  g^'^at  appearance,  and  a  general  expectation  ;  but  by  a  strange  surprise, 
adjourned  Campegio  adjourned  the  court  to  tlie  1st  of  October,  for  which  he  pretended  that 
the  Court.  they  sate  there  as  a  part  of  tlie  consistory  of  Rome,  and  therefore  must  follow  the 
rules  of  that  court,  which  from  that  time  till  October  was  in  a  vacation,  and  heard  no  causes  : 
and  this  he  averred  to  be  true  on  the  word  of  d  true  prelate. 

The  king  was  in  a  chamber  very  near  where  he  heard  what  passed,  and  was  inexpressibly 
surprised  at  it.  The  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  in  court,  and  complained  much  of 
this  delay  ;  and  pressed  the  legates  to  give  sentence.  Campegio  answered,  that,  what  they 
might  then  pronounce  would  be  of  no  force,  as  being  in  vacation-tirae ;  but  gave  great  hopes 
of  a  favourable  sentence  in  the  beginning  of  October.  Upon  which  the  lords 
t'ofF^r'  spake  very  high.  And  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  with  great  commotion,  swore  by 
the  mass,  "  that  he  saw  it  was  true  which  had  been  commonly  said,  that  never 
cardinal  yet  did  good  in  England  ;"  and  so  all  the  temporal  lords  went  away  in  a  fiiry, 
leaving  the  legates  (Wolsey  especially)  in  no  small  perplexity.  Wolsey  knew  it  would  be 
suspected  that  he  understood  this  beforehand,  and  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  for  him 
either  to  say  he  did  not  know  or  could  not  help  it,  all  apologies  being  ill  heard  by  an  enraged 
prince.  Campegio  had  not  much  to  lose  in  England  but  his  bishopric  of  Salisbury  and  the 
reward  he  expected  from  the  king,  which  he  knew  the  emperor  and  the  pope  would  plen- 
tifully make  up  to  him.  But  his  colleague  was  in  a  worse  condition,  he  had  much  to  fear, 
because  he  had  much  to  lose :  for,  as  the  king  had  severely  chid  him  for  the  delays  of  the 
business,  so  he  was  now  to  expect  a  heavy  storm  from  him  ;  and  after  so  long  an  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  by  so  insolent  a  favourite,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  as 
Wolsey  s  n^^ny  of  his  enemies  were  ioinino'  against  him,  so  matter  must  needs  be  found 
to  work  his  ruin  with  a  prince  that  was  alienated  from  him.  Therefore  he  was 
under  all  the  disorders  which  a  fear  that  was  heightened  by  ambition  and  covetousness  could 
produce. 

But  the  king  governed  himself  upon  this  occasion  with  more  temper  than  could  have  been 

•  Campegio  might  take  upon  him  to  direct  the  process,  Wolsey  was  made  alone  Sept.  7,  I.'JIS,  nnd  Campegio  with 

as  being  sent  express  from  Rome,  or  to  avoid  the  imputation  many  more  was  advanced  July  1,  1517. — Fi'LMaij's  CoK- 

that  might  have  been  east  on  tlie  proceedings  if  Wolsey  HhxTiONS. 
had  done  it.       But  he  was  not  the  ancicuter  cardinal,  for 
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expected  from  a  man  of  liis  humour  :  therefore  as  he  made  no  great  show  of  disturbance,  so, 
to  divert  his  uneasy  thoughts,  he  went  his  progress.  Soon  after,  he  received  his  agents' 
letter  from  Rome,  and  made  Gardiner  (who  was  then  secretary  of  state)  WTite  to  the  cardinal, 
to  put  Canipegio  to  his  oath,  whether  he  had  revealed  the  king's  secrets  to  the  pope  or  not  ? 
And,  if  he  swore  he  had  not  done  it,  to  make  him  swear  he  should  never  do  it.  A  little 
after  that,  the  messenger  came  from  Rome  with  a  breve  to  the  legates,  requiring  them  to 
proceed  no  further,  and  with  an  avocation  of  the  cause  to  Rome  ;  together  with 
"^'  '  letters  citatory  to  the  king  and  queen  to  appear  there  in  person,  or  by  their 
proxies.  Of  which  when  the  king  was  advertised,  Gardiner  wrote  to  the  cardinal  by  his 
oi.(Jer, — that  the  king  would  not  have  the  letters  citatory  executed,  or  the  commission 
discharf^ed  by  virtue  of  them  ;  but  that  upon  the  pope''s  breve  to  them,  they  should  declare 
their  commission  void  :  for  he  would  not  suffer  a  thing  so  much  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
crown  as  a  citation  be  made  to  appear  in  another  court,  nor  would  he  let  his  subjects 
imagine  that  he  was  to  be  cited  out  of  his  kingdom.  This  was  the  first  step  that  he  made 
for  the  lessening  of  the  pope's  power  :  upon  which  the  two  cardinals  (for  they  were  legates 
no  lono-er)  went  to  the  king  at  Grafton.  It  was  generally  expected  that  Wolsey  should 
have  been  disgraced  then,  for  not  only  the  king  was  offended  with  him,  but  he  received 
new  informations  of  his  having  juggled  in  the  business,  and  that  he  secretly  advised  the 
pope  to  do  wliat  was  done.  This  was  set  about  by  some  of  the  queen's  agents,  as  if  there 
was  certain  knowledge  had  of  it  at  Rome ;  and  it  was  said,  that  some  letters  of  his  to  the 
pope  were  by  a  trick  found  and  brought  over  to  England.  The  emperor  looked  on  the 
cardinal  as  his  inveterate  enemy,  and  designed  to  ruin  him  if  it  was  possible ;  nor  was  it 
hard  to  persuade  tlie  queen  to  concur  with  him  to  pull  him  down.  But  all  this  seems  an 
artifice  of  theirs  only  to  destroy  him.  For  the  earnestness  tiie  cardinal  expressed  in  this 
matter  was  such,  that  either  he  was  sincere  in  it  or  he  was  the  best  at  dissembling  that 
ever  was.  But  these  suggestions  were  easily  infused  in  the  king's  angry  mind,  so  strangely 
are  men  turned  by  tlicir  affections,  that  sometimes  they  will  believe  nothing,  and,  at  other 
times,  they  believe  everything.  Yet  when  the  cardinal,  with  his  colleague,  came  to  court, 
they  were  received  by  the  king  with  very  hearty  expressions  of  kindness  ;  and  Wolsey  was 
often  in  private  with  him,  sometimes  in  presence  of  the  council,  and  sometimes  alone  :  once 
he  was  many  hours  with  the  king  alone,  and  when  they  took  leave  he  sent  them  away  very 
.  obligingly.  But  that  which  gave  cardinal  Wolsey  the  most  assurance,  was  that 
a  Letter  from  ^^^  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  king's  privacies  did  carry  themselves  towards 
tlie  Cardinal  him  as  they  were  wont  to  do;  both  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 
to  Secretary  t]^^xi  made  viscouut  of  Rochford,  sir  Brian  Tuke,  and  Gardiner :  concluding 
that  from  the  motions  of  such  weathercocks  the  air  of  the  prince's  affections 
was  best  gathered. 

Anne  Boleyn  was  now  brought  to  the  court  again,  out  of  which  she  had  been  dismissed 
Anne  Bo-  ^'^^  Some  time,  for  silencing  the  noise  that  her  being  at  court  during  the  process 
leyn  rctiirus  would  have  occasioned.  It  is  said  that  she  took  her  dismission  so  ill,  that  she 
to  Court.  resolved  never  again  to  return ;  and  that  she  was  very  hardly  brought  to  it 
afterwards,  not  without  threatenings  fi'om  her  father.  But  of  that  nothing  appears  to  me  ; 
only  this  I  find,  that  all  her  former  kindness  to  the  cardinal  was  now  turned  to  enmity,  so 
that  she  was  not  wanting  in  her  endeavours  to  pull  him  down. 

But  the  king  being  reconciled  to  her,  and,  as  it  is  ordinary  after  some  intermission  and 
disorder  between  lovers,  his  affection  increasincr,  he  was  castinar  about  for  overtures  how  to 
compass  what  he  so  earnestly  desired.  Sometimes  he  thought  of  procuring  a  new  commission ; 
but  that  was  not  advisable,  for  after  a  long  dependence  it  might  end  as  the  former  had  done. 
Then  he  thought  of  breaking  off  with  the  pope  ;  but  there  was  great  danger  in  that,  for 
besides  that  in  his  own  persuasion  he  adhered  to  all  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Roman 
religion,  his  subjects  were  so  addicted  to  it,  that  any  such  a  change  could  not  but  seem  full  of 
hazard.  Sometime  he  inclined  to  confederate  himself  with  the  pope  and  emperor,  for  now 
there  was  no  dividing  of  them,  till  he  should  thereby  bring  the  emperor  to  yield  to  his 
desires.  But  that  was  against  the  interests  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  emperor  had  already 
proceeded  so  far  in  his  opposition,  that  he  could  not  be  easily  brought  about. 
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While  his  thouglits  were  thus  divided,  a  new  proposition  was  made  to  him  that  seemed 
„  ,       the  most  reasonable  and  feasible  of  them  all.      There  was  one  Dr.  Crannier,  who 

proposition  a-  '^^"^  been  a  fellow  of  Jesus'  college  in  Cambridge  ;  but,  having  married,  forfeited 
bout  the  his  fellowship,  yet  continued  his  studies,  and  was  a  reader  of  divinity  in  Buck- 
King's  Di-  iugham  college.  His  wife  dying,  he  was  again  chosen  fellow  of  Jesus'  college ; 
and  was  much  esteemed  in  the  university  for  his  learning,  which  appeared  very 
eminently  on  all  public  occasions.  But  he  was  a  man  that  neither  courted  preferment,  nor 
did  willingly  accept  of  it  when  offered.  And,  therefore,  though  he  was  invited  to  ije  a 
reader  of  divinity  in  the  Cardinals'  college  at  Oxford,  he  declined  it.  He  was  at  this  time 
forced  to  fly  out  of  Cambridge  from  a  plague  that  was  there ;  and,  having  the  sons  of 
one  Mr.  Cressy  of  Waltham-cross  committed  to  his  charge,  he  went  witli  his  pupils  to  their 
father''s  house  at  AValtham.  There  he  was  when  the  king  returned  from  his  progress,  who 
took  Waltham  in  his  way,  and  lay  a  night  there.  The  harbingers  having  appointed 
Gardiner  and  Fox,  the  king's  secretary  and  almoner,  to  lie  at  Mr.  Cressy 's  house,  it  so 
happened  that  Cranmer  was  with  them  at  supper.  The  whole  discourse  of  England  being 
then  about  the  divorce,  these  two  courtiers,  knowing  Cranmer's  learning  and  solid  judgment, 
entertained  him  with  it,  and  desired  to  hear  his  opinion  concerning  it.  He  modestly 
declined  it ;  but  told  them,  tliat  he  judged  it  would  be  a  shorter  and  safer  way  once  to  clear 
it  well,  if  the  marriage  was  unlawful  in  itself  by  virtue  of  any  divine  precept :  for,  if  that 
were  proved,  then  it  was  certain  that  the  pope's  dispensation  could  be  of  no  force  to  make 
that  lawful  which  God  had  declared  to  be  unlawful.  Tliereforo,  he  thought  that  instead  of 
a  long  fruitless  negotiation  at  Rome  it  were  better  to  consult  all  the  learned  men,  and  the 
universities  of  Christendom  ;  for,  if  they  once  declared  it  in  the  king's  favour,  then  the 
pope  must  needs  give  judgment,  or,  otherwise,  the  bull  being  of  itself  null  and  void,  the 
marriage  would  be  found  sinful,  notwithstanding  the  pope's  dispensation.  This  seemed  a 
very  good  motion,  which  they  resolved  to  offer  to  the  king ;  so,  next  night  when  he  came  to 
Greenwich,  they  proposed  it  to  him  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  Gardiner  had  a  mind  to 
make  it  pass  for  their  own  contrivance,  but  Fox,  who  was  of  a  more  ingenuous  nature,  told 
the  king  from  whom  they  had  it.  He  was  much  affected  with  it  so  soon  as  he 
the'Ki'n*  ^  heard  it,  and  said,  had  he  known  it  sooner,  it  would  have  saved  him  a  vast 
expense  and  much  trouble  ;  and  would  needs  have  Cranmer  sent  for  to  court, 
saying,  in  his  coarse  way  of  speaking,  "  That  he  had  the  sow  by  the  right  ear."  So  he  was 
sent  for  to  court;  and,  being  brought  before  the  king,  he  carried  himself  so  that  the  king 
conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  judgment  and  candour,  which  he  preserved  to  his  death, 
and  still  paid  a  respect  to  him  beyond  all  the  other  churchmen  that  were  about  him  :  and 
though  he  made  more  use  of  Gardiner  in  his  business,  whom  he  found  a  man  of  great 
dexterity  and  cunning,  yet  he  never  had  any  respect  for  him.  But  for  Cranmer,  though 
the  king  knew  that  in  many  things  he  differed  from  him,  yet  for  all  his  being  so  impatient 
of  contradiction,  he  always  reverenced  him. 

He  was  soon  looked  on  as  a  rising  churchman,  and  the  rather  because  the  cardinal  was 
And  lie  ^^^  declining  ;  for  in  the  following  Michaelmas-term  the  king  sent  for  the  great 
much  esteem-  seal,  which  the  cardinal  at  first  was  not  willing  to  part  with.  But  the  next 
ed  by  him.  (Jay  the  king  wrote  to  him,  and  he  presently  delivered  it  to  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
The  Cardi-  and  Suffolk.  It  was  offered  back  again  to  Warhani,  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
nal  s  fall.  Y)ui  he  being  very  old,  and  foreseeing  great  difficulties  in  the  keeping  of  it, 
excused  himself.  So  it  was  given  to  sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  not  only  eminent  in  his 
own  profession  but  in  all  other  learning  :  and  was  much  esteemed  for  the  strictness  of  his 
life,  and  his  contempt  of  money.  He  was  also  the  more  fit  to  be  made  use  of,  having  been 
in  ill  terms  with  the  cardinal.  Soon  after.  Hales,  the  attorney-general,  put  in  an  information 
against  the  cardin?.l  in  the  King's  Bench  ;  bearing,  "  that  notwithstanding  the  statute  of 
Richard  XL,  against  the  procuring  bulls  from  Rome,  under  the  pains  of  premunire,  yet  he 
had  procured  bulls  for  his  legantine  power,  which  he  had  for  many  years  executed ;  and 
some  particulars,  for  form,  were  named  out  of  a  great  many  more."  To  this  he  put  in  his 
answer  by  his  attorney,  and  confessed  the  indictment,  but  pleaded  his  ignorance  of  the 
statute,  and  submitted  himself  to  the  king's  mercy.     Upon  this  it  was  declared,  that  he 
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was  out  of  tlie  king's  protection,  and  that  he  had  forfeited  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king, 
and  that  his  person  might  be  seized  on.  Then  was  his  rich  palace  of  York-house  (now 
Whitehall),  with  all  that  vast  wealth  and  royal  furniture  that  he  had  heaped  together, 
(which  was  beyond  anything  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  England  before,)  seized  on  for  the 
king*.  But  it  seems  the  king  had  not  a  mind  to  destroy  him  outright,  but  only  to  bring 
him  lower,  and  to  try  if  the  terror  of  that  would  have  any  influence  on  the  pope.  Therefore 
„  ,  p  on  the  21st  of  November  the  king  granted  him  first  his  protection,  and  then  his 

2''"  pars  vices,  pardon,  and  restored  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  York  and  the  bishopric  of 
prin.  Rcgiii.     Winchester,  and  gave  him  back  in  money,  goods,  and  plate,  that  which  amounted 

Feb.  12.  |.Q  6,374^.  3s.  7^-5  and  many  kind  messages  were  sent  him  both  by  the  king  and 
Anne  Boleyn. 

But  as  he  had  carried  his  greatness  with  most  extravagant  pride,  so  he  was  no  less  basely 

The  mean-  ^"^^^  down  with  his  misfortune  ;  and  having  no  ballast  within  himself,  but  being 
nes3  of  his  wholly  guided  by  things  without  him,  he  was  lifted  up  or  cast  down  as  the 
Temper.  scales  of  fortune  turned  :   yet  his  enemies  had  gone  too  far  ever  to  suffer  a  man 

of  his  parts  or  temper  to  return  to  favour.  And  therefore  they  so  ordered  it,  that  a  high 
charge  of  many  articles  was  brought  against  him  into  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  parliament 
that  sate  in  November  following;  and  it  passed  there,  where  he  had  but  few  friends,  and  many 
and  great  enemies.  But  when  the  charge  was  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  so 
manaored  by  the  industry  of  Cromwell,  who  had  been  his  servant,  that  it  came  to  nothing. 
The  heads  of  it  have  been  oft  printed,  therefore  I  shall  not  repeat  them  ;  they  related  chiefly 
to  his  legantine  power,  contrary  to  law,  to  his  insolence  and  ambition,  his  lewd  life,  and  other 
things  that  were  brought  to  defame,  as  well  as  destroy  him. 

All  these  things  did  so  sink  his  proud  mind,  that  a  deep  melancholy  overcame  his  spirits. 

The  Kin<7  '^^'^  ^'"g  ^^"t  ^^^  frequent  assurances  of  his  favour,  which  he  received  with 
still  favomed  extravagant  transports  of  joy,  falling  down  on  his  knees  in  the  dirt  before  the 
him.  messenger  that  brought  one  of  them,  and  holding  up  his  hands  for  joy,  which 

sliowed  how  mean  a  soul  he  had,  and  that  as  himself  afterwards  acknowledged,  he  preferred 
the  king's  favour  to  God  Almighty's.  But  the  king  found  they  took  little  notice  of  him  at 
Rome  ;  the  emperor  hated  him,  and  the  pope  did  not  love  him,  looking  on  him  as  one  that 
was  almost  equal  to  himself  in  power  :  and  though  they  did  not  love  the  precedent  to  have 
a  cardinal  so  used,  yet  they  were  not  much  troubled  at  Rome  to  see  it  fall  on  him.  So  in 
Easter-week  he  was  ordered  to  go  north,  though  he  had  a  great  mind  to  have  staid  at 
Richmond,  which  the  king  had  given  him  in  exchange  for  Hampton-courtt,  that  he  had  also 
built.  But  that  was  too  near  the  court,  and  his  enemies  had  a  mind  to  send  him  further 
from  it.  Accordingly  he  went  to  Cawood  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  journey  it  appears  that 
the  ruins  of  his  state  were  considerable,  for  he  travelled  thither  with  a  hundred  and  sixty 
horse  in  his  train,  and  seventy-two  carts  following  him  with  his  household  stuff. 

To  conclude  his  story  all  at  once,  he  was  in  November  the  next  year  seized  on  by  the 

He  is  after-  ^^^^  ^^  Northumberland,  who  attached  him  for  high  treason,  and  committed  him 
wards  attach,  to  the  keeping  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  who  was  ordered  to  bring  him  up 
ed  for  Trea-  to  London.  And  even  then  he  had  gracious  messages  from  the  king  ;  but  these 
did  not  work  much  on  him  ;  for  whether  it  was  that  he  knew  himself  guilty  of 
some  secret  practices  with  the  pope  or  with  the  emperor,  which  yet  he  denied  to  the  last,  or 
■whether  he  could  no  longer  stand  under  the  king's  displeasure  and  that  change  of  condition, 
he  was  so  cast  down  that  on  his  way  to  London  he  sickened  at  Shefi&eld  Park,  in  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury ''s  house,  from  whence  by  slow  journeys  he  went  as  far  as  Leicester,  where,  after 
some  days  languishing,  he  died,  and  at  the  last  made  great  protestations  "  of  his  having 
served  the  king  faithfully,  and  that  he  had  little  regarded  the  service  of  God  to  do  him 
pleasure ;  but  if  he  had  served  God  as  he  had  done  him,  he  would  not  have  given  him  over 
so,  as  he  did  in  his  grey  hairs.     And  he  desired  the  king  to  reflect  on  all  his  past  services, 

*  The  house  of  his  see  could  not  be  forfeited  or  seized.         f  Lord  Herbert  says  the  king  gave  him  only  the  use  of 

It  was  conveyed  over  by  him  to  the  king,  (the  conveyance  Richmond,  which  is  most  probable. — Fulman's  CorreC' 

confirmed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York).       See  his  tions. 
life  by  Cavendish,  chap.  18. — Anonymous  Corrbctions. 
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ar.d  in  particular  in  his  weighty  matter"  (for  by  that  phrase  they  usually  spoke  of  the  king's 
.    ,  ..  divorce),  "  and  then  he  would  find  in  his  conscience  whether  he  had  offended 

JVncl  Gics. 

him  or  not."  He  died  the  29th  of  November,  1530,  and  was  the  greatest  instance 
that  several  ages  had  shown  of  the  variety  and  inconstancy  of  human  things,  both  in  his  rise 
and  fall;  and  by  his  temper  in  botli,  it  appears  he  was  unworthy  of  his  greatness,  and 

deserved  what  he  suffered.  But  to  conclude  all  tliat  is  to  be  said  of  him,  I 
racter.    *"      ^'^'''•'^  ^'^'^  what  the  writer  of  his  life  ends  it  with  : — "  Here  is  the  end  and  fall  of 

pride  and  arrogance ;  for  I  assure  you  in  his  time  he  was  the  haughtiest  man 
in  all  his  proceedings  alive,  having  more  respect  to  the  honour  of  his  person  than  he  had 
to  his  spiritual  profession,  wherein  should  be  showed  all  meekness  and  charity." 

But  now,  with  the  change  of  this  great  minister  there  followed  a  change  of  counsels,  and 

therefore  the  king  resolved  to  hold  a  parliament,  that  he  might  meet  his  people, 
called  ^"^   establish  such  a  good  understanding  between  himself  and  them,  that  he 

might  have  all  secure  at  home ;  and  then  he  resolved  to  proceed  more  confi- 
dently abroad.  There  had  been  no  parliament  for  seven  years,  but  the  blame  of  that,  and  of 
every  other  miscarriage,  falling  naturally  on  the  disgraced  minister,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he 
should  be  able  to  give  his  people  full  satisfaction  in  that,  and  in  everything  else.  So  a 
parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  the  3rd  of  November.  And  there,  among  several  other 
laws  that  were  made  for  the  public  good  of  the  kingdom,  there  were  bills  sent  up  by  the 
House  of  Commons  against  some  of  the  most  exorbitant  abuses  of  the  clergy :  one  was 
against  the  exactions  for  the  probates  of  wills  ;  another  was  for  the  regulating  of  mortuaries ; 
a  third  was  about  the  plurality  of  benefices  and  non-residence,  and  churchmen  being  farmers 
of  lands.  In  the  passing  of  these  bills  there  were  severe  reflections  made  on  the  vices  and 
corruptions  of  the  clergy  of  that  time,  which  were  believed  to  flow  from  men  that  favoured 
Luther's  doctrine  in  their  hearts. 

When  these  bills  were  brought  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  speaking 

Hall      *°  them,  did  reflect  on  the  House  of  Commons,  saying  that  they  were  resolved  to 

bring  down  the  church,  and  he  desired  they  would  consider  the  miserable  state  of 

the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  heresy,  and  ended  that  all  this  was 

for  lack  of  faith.  But  this  being  afterwards  known  to  the  House  of  Commons,  they  sent  their 

Th    H         speaker,  sir  Thomas  Audley,  with  thirty  of  their  members,  to  complain  to  the 

of  Commons    ^^^g  0^  the  bishop  of  Rochester  for  saying  that  their  acts  flowed  from  the  want 

complains  of    of  faith,  which  was  a  high  imputation  on  the  whole  nation,  when  the  repre- 

tc  Bishop  of  gentative  of  the  Commons  was  so  charged,  as  if  they  had   been  infidels  and 

heathens.  This  was  set  on  by  the  court  to  mortify  that  bishop,  who  was 
unacceptable  to  them,  for  his  adhering  so  firmly  to  the  queen's  cause.  The  king  sent  for  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  six  other  bishops,  and  before  them  told  the  complaint  of  the 
Commons.  But  the  bishop  of  Rochester  excused  himself,  and  said  he  only  meant  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bohemia,  when  he  said,  all  flowed  from  the  want  of  faith,  and  did  not  at  all  intend 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  explanation  the  king  sent  by  the  treasurer  of  his  household, 
sir  William  Fitzwilliams.  But  though  the  matter  was  passed  over,  yet  they  were  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  it,  so  that  they  went  on,  laying  open  the  abuses  of  the  clergy. 

In  the  House  of  Peers  great  opposition  was  made  to  the  bills,  and  the  clergy  both  within 
Some  Bills  ^^^  without  doors  did  defame  them,  and  said  these  were  the  ordinary  beginnings 
passed  reform-  of  heresy  to  complain  of  abuses  and  pretend  reformation,  on  purpose  to  disgrace 
ing  the  abuses  the  clergy,  from  which  heresy  took  its  chief  strength.  And  the  spiritual  lords 
le  c  ergy.  ^-^  generally  oppose  them,  the  temporal  lords  being  no  less  earnest  to  have  them 
passed.  The  cardinal  was  admitted  to  sit  in  the  House,  where  he  showed  himself  as  sub- 
missive in  his  fawning  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  his  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  who  durst 
oppose  him.  But  the  king  set  the  bills  forward,  and  in  the  end  they  were  agreed  to  by  the 
lords,  and  had  the  royal  assent. 

The  king  intended  by  this  to  let  the  pope  see  what  he  could  do  if  he  went  on  to  offend 
him,  and  how  willingly  his  parliament  would  concur  with  him,  if  it  went  to  extremities. 
He  did  also  endear  himself  much  to  the  people,  by  relieving  them  from  the  oppressions  of 
the  clergy.     But  the  clergy  lost  much  by  this  means,  for  these  acts  did  not  only  lessen  their 
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present  profits,  but  did  open  the  way  for  other  things  tliat  were  more  to  their  detriment 
afterward.  Their  opposing  of  this  and  all  other  motions  for  reformation  did  veiy  much 
increase  the  prejudices  that  were  conceived  against  them  :  whereas  if  such  motions  had  eiiher 
risen  from  themselves,  or  had  at  least  been  cherished  by  them,  their  adversaries  had  not 
perhaps  been  so  favourably  heard  ;  so  fatally  did  they  mistake  their  true  interest,  when  they 
thought  they  were  concerned,  to  link  witli  it  all  abuses  and  corruptions. 

But  there  passed  another  bill  in  this  parliament,  which  because  of  its  singular  nature,  and 
One  Act  that  it  was  not  printed  with  the  other  statutes,  shall  be  found  in  the  collection 
discliaiging  of  instruments  at  the  end*.  The  bill  bore  in  a  preamble  the  highest  flattery  that 
h'^  n'bt  "  could  be  put  in  paper,  of  the  great  things  the  king  had  done  for  the  church  and 
Collect.  nation,  in  which  he  had  been  at  vast  charges;  and  that  divers  of  the  subjects  had 

Numb.  31.  lent  great  sums  of  money,  which  had  been  all  well  employed  in  the  public  service: 
and  whereas  they  had  security  for  their  payment,  the  parliament  did  offer  all  these  sums  so 
lent  to  the  king ;  and  discharged  him  of  all  the  obligations  or  assignations  made  for  their 
payment,  and  of  all  suits  that  might  arise  thereupon. 

This  was  brought  into  the  bouse  by  the  king's  servants,  who  enlarged  much  on  the 
wealth  and  peace  of  the  nation,  notwithstanding  the  wars,  the  king  always  making  his 
enemies"'  country  the  scene  of  them ;  and  showed,  that  for  fourteen  years  the  king  had  but 
one  subsidy  from  his  people ;  that  now  he  asked  nothing  for  any  other  purpose,  but  only  to 
be  discharged  of  a  debt  contracted  for  the  public,  the  accounts  whereof  were  shown,  by 
which  they  might  see  to  what  uses  the  money  so  raised  had  been  applied.  But  there  were 
several  ends  in  passing  this  bill :  those  of  the  court  did  not  only  intend  to  deliver  the  king 
from  a  charge  by  it,  but  also  to  ruin  all  the  cardinal's  friends  and  creatures,  whom  he  had 
caused  everywhere  to  advance  great  sums,  for  an  example  to  others.  Others  in  the  house 
that  were  convinced  that  the  act  was  unjust  in  itself,  yet  did  easily  give  way  to  it,  that  they 
might  effectually  for  the  future  discredit  that  way  of  raising  money  by  loans,  as  judging  it 
to  be  the  public  interest  of  the  kingdom  that  no  sums  of  money  should  be  raised  but  by 
parliament.  So  this  act  passed,  and  occasioned  great  murmm-ing  among  all  them  that 
suffered  by  it.  But  to  qualify  the  general  discontent,  the  king  gave  a  free  pardon  to  his 
subjects  for  all  offences,  some  capital  ones  only  excepted,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases;  and  to 
keep  the  clergy  under  the  lash,  all  transgressions  against  the  statutes  of  provisors  and 
premunire  were  excepted,  in  which  they  were  all  involved,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 
There  are  two  other  exceptions  in  this  pardon  not  fit  to  be  omitted,  the  one  is  of  the  pulling 
or  digging  down  crosses  on  the  highways,  which  shows  what  a  spirit  was  then  stirring 
among  the  people  ;  the  other  is  of  the  forfeitures  that  accrued  to  the  king,  by  the  prosecution 
against  cardinal  Wolsey,  that  is,  the  cardinal's  college  in  Oxford,  with  the  lands  belonging 
to  it,  which  are  excepted,  upon  which  the  dean  and  canons  resigned  their  lands  to  the  king, 
the  original  of  which  is  yet  extant :  but  the  king  founded  the  college  anew  soon  after.  All 
this  was  done  both  to  keep  the  clergy  quiet,  and  to  engage  them  to  use  what  interest  they 
had  in  the  court  of  Rome,  to  dispose  the  pope  to  use  the  king  better  in  his  great  suit.  After 
those  acts  were  passed,  on  the  17th  of  December,  the  parliament  was  prorogued  till  April 
following ;  yet  it  did  not  sit  till  January  after  that,  being  continued  by  several  proro- 
gations. 

There  had  been  great  industry  used  in  carrying  elections  for  the  parliament,  and  they 
were  so  successful,  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  continue  it  for  some  time.  This  great 
business  being  happily  over,  the  king's  thoughts  turned  next  to  affairs  beyond  sea.  The 
The  Pope  whole  world  was  now  at  peace.  The  pope  and  the  emperor  (as  was  said  before) 
and  the  Em-  had  made  an  alliance  on  terms  of  such  advantage  to  the  pope,  that  as  the 
peror  firmly  emperor  did  fully  repair  all  past  injuries,  so  he  laid  new  and  great  obligations  on 
him :  for  he  engaged  that  he  would  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  towns,  and 

une  20.  ^j^j^^  Yie  would  restore  his  family  to  the  government  of  Florence,  and  invest  his 
nephew  in  it,  with  the  title  of  duke,  to  whose  sou  he  would  marry  his  own  natural  daughter ; 

*  The  author  of  the  Anonymous  Corrections  observes  VIII.  c.  12,)  for  the  remission  of  the  loan  in  that  year.  But 
that  this  bill  was  not  of  a  singular  nature,  since  a  similar  the  present  appears  to  be  the  first  instance  of  the  kind,  and 
one  is  printed  in  the  book  of  statutes,  An.  15-14,  (35  H,     may  therefore  with  propriety  be  termed  singular. — Ed. 
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and  tbat  he  would  hold  the  kingdom  of  Naples  of  the  papacy.  These  were  the  motives  that 
directed  the  pope's  conscience  so  infallibly  in  the  king's  business.  Not  long  after  that,  in 
August,  another  peace  was  made  in  Canibray,  between  the  emperor  and  the  French  king, 
and  lady  Margaret  the  emperor's  aimt,  and  regent  of  Flanders,  where  the  king  first  found 
1  heWomen  8  the  hoUowness  of  the  French  friendship  and  alliance  ;  for  he  was  not  so  much 
Peace.  considered  in  it  as  he  expected,  and  he  clearly  perceived  that  Francis  would  not 

Aug.  5.       embroil  his  own  affiiirs  to  carry  on  liis  divorce. 

The  emperor  went  over  into  Italy,  and  met  the  pope  at  Bononia,  where  he  was  crowned 

1530  ^'*^'^  great  magnificence.     The  pope  and  he  lodged  together  in  the  same  palace, 

Th  Em  e  ^"^^  there  appeared  such  signs  of  a  familiar  friendship  between  them,  that  the 
ror's  Corona-  king's  ambassadors  did  now  clearly  perceive  that  they  were  firmly  united.  The 
tion  at  Bono-  emperor  did  also,  by  a  rare  mixture  of  generosity  and  prudence,  restore  the 
'"*•  duchy  of  Milan  to  Francis  Sforza.    By  this  he  settled  the  peace  of  Italy,  nothing 

holding  out  but  Florence,  which  he  knew  would  be  soon  reduced,  when  there  was  no  hope 

Florence  ®^  succour  from  France  ;  and  accordingly,  after  eleven  months'  siege,  it  was 
taken.  taken,  and  within  a  year  after  Alexander  de  Medici  was  made  duke  of  it. 

Aug.  9.^       About  the  time  that  the  emperor  came  to  Bononia,  news  was  brought  that  the 

ope  s  e-  >Pjjj.]j  ^j^g  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vienna  ;  so  that  all  things  concurred  to 
Duke  of  it.  raise  his  glory  very  high.  At  Bononia  he  would  needs  receive  the  two  crowns 
Julyl7,1531.  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  of  Milan  and  that  of  Rome,  which  was  done  with  all 
Siege  of  len-  ^^^  magnificence  possible,  the  pope  himself  saying  mass  both  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Oct.  13,1*529.  There  is  one  ceremony  of  the  coronation  fit  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  this  work, 

Emperor  that  the  emperor  was  first  put  in  the  habit  of  a  canon  of  Sancta  Maria  de  la  Torre 
crowned  King  jjj  Rome,  and  after  that  in  the  habit  of  a  deacon,  to  make  him  he  looked  on  as 

of  Lnmbardy.  i      •      i-      i  mi  •      i      i       •  ,       o  •  pi 

Feb.  23       S'l  ecclesiastical  person,     iliis  liad  risen  out  oi  an  extravagant  vanity  oi  tlie 

1530.        court  of  Rome,  who  devised  such  rites  to  raise  their  reputation  so  high,  that  on 

^''"- ^"P*     the  greatest  solemnity  the  emperor  should  appear  in  the  habit  of  the  lowest  of 

the  sacred  orders,  by  which  he  must  know  that  priests  and  bishops  are  above 

him.     When  the  pope  and  he  first  met,  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  pope's  foot  was  much 

looked  for,  and  the  emperor  very  gently  kneeled  to  pay  that  submission  ;  but  the  pope 

(whether  it  was  that  he  thought  it  was  no  more  seasonable  to  expect  such  compliments,  or 

more  signally  to  oblige  the  emperor,)  did  humble  himself  so  far  as  to  draw  in  his  foot,  and 

kiss  his  cheek. 

But  now  the  divorce  was  to  be  managed  in  another  method  ;  and  therefore  Cranmer,  after 

™,    „.  ^    he  had  discoursed  with  the  king  about  that  proposition  which  was  formerly 

consults  his     mentioned,  was  commanded  by  him  to  write  a  book  for  his  opinion,  and  confirm 

Universities     it  with  as  mucli  authority  as  he  could  ;  and  was  recommended  to  the  care  of  the 

about  his  Di-  gj^j.j  ^f  Wiltshire  and  Ormond  (to  which  honour  the  king  had  advanced  sir 
vorc6 

Thomas  Boleyn  in  tlie  right  of  his  mother),  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year 

he  published  his  book  about  it  *.    Richard  Crook  (who  was  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Richmond) 

was  sent  into  Italy,  and  others  were  sent  to  France  and  Germany,  to  consult  the  divines, 

canonists,  and  other  learned  men  in  the  universities,  about  the  king's  business.     How  the 

rest  managed  the  matter,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  ;  but  from  a  great  number  of 

original  letters  of  doctor  Crook's,  I  shall  give  a  full  account  of  his  negotiation.     It  was 

thought  best  to  begin  at  home,  and  therefore  the  king  wrote  to  the  two  universities  in 

England  to  send  him  their  conclusions  about  it.     The  matters  went  at  Oxford  thus  : — Tiie 

L   d  H        bishop  of  Lincoln  being  sent  thither  with  the  king's  letters  for  their  resolution, 

bertoutof  the  it  was  by  the  major  vote  of  the  convocation  of  all  the  doctors  and  masters,  as  well 

Record.  regents  as  non-regents,  committed  to  thirty-three  doctors  and  bachelors  of  divinity 

April  4,1530.  ^^i^Q  were  named  by  their  own  faculty),  or  to  the  greater  number  of  them,  to 

determine  the  questions  that  were  sent  with  the  king's  letters,  and  to  set  the  common  seal 

of  the  university  to  their  conclusions  :  and  by  virtue  of  that  warrant,  they  did  on  the  eighth 

•  This  book  is  in  the  end  of  it  said  to  be  printed  1530,  several  places  of  it,  do  all  bear  date  after  that  April,  es- 
in  April ;  hut  it  seems  an  error  for  1531  :  for  the  censures  cept  those  made  by  those  of  Oxford  and  Orleans. — Fuii- 
of  the  unirersities,  which  are  printed  in  and  mentioned  in     man's  Corrections. 
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of  April  put  the  common  seal  of  the  university  to  an  instrument,  declaring  the  marriage  of 
the  brother's  wife  to  be  both  contrary  to  tiie  laws  of  God  and  nature.    Tlie  collector 

V.  00  ,p.  .  ^j.  ^jjg  Antiquities  of  Oxford*  informs  us  of  the  uneasiness  that  was  in  the 
university  in  this  matter,  and  of  the  several  messages  the  king  sent,  before  that 

instrument  could  be  procured ;  so  that  from  the   12th   of  February  to  the  8th   of  April, 

the  matter  was  in  agitation,  the  masters  of  arts  generally  opposing  it,  though  the  doctors  and 

heads  were  (for  the  greater  part)  for  it.     But  after  he  has  set  down  the  instru- 
Lib.  1   D  2  5  .  or/ 

ment,  he  gives  some  reasons  (upon  what  design  I  cannot  easily  imagine)  to  show 

that  this  was  extorted  by  force ;  and  being  done  without  the  consent  of  the  masters  of  arts, 

was  of  itself  void,  and  of  no  force  :  and  as  if  it  had  been  an  ill  thing,  he  takes  pains  to  purge 

the  university  of  it,  and  lays  it  upon  the  fears  and  corruptions  of  some  aspiring  men  of  tho 

university  ;  and  without  any  proof,  gives  credit  to  a  lying  story  set  down  by  Sanders,  of  an 

assembly  called  in  the  night,  in  which  the  seal  of  the  university  was  set  to  the  determination. 

But  it  appears  that  he  had  never  seen  or  considered  the  other  instrument,  to  which  the 

university  set  their  seal,  that  was  agreed  on  in  a  convocation  of  all  the  doctors  and  masters, 

as  well  regents  as  non-regents ;  giving  power  to  these  doctors  and  bachelors  of  divinity  to 

determine  the  matter,  and  to  set  the  seal  of  the  university  to  their  conclusion.     The  original 

whereof  the  lord  Herbert  saw,  upon  wliicli  the  persons  so  deputed  had  full  authority  to  set 

the  university  seal  to  that  conclusion  without  a  new  convocation.     Perliaps  that  instrument 

was  not  so  carefully  preserved  among  their  records,  or  was  in  queen  Mary's  days  taken  away, 

which  mioht  occasion  these  mistakes  in  their  historian. 

There  seems  to  be  also  another  mistake  in  the  relation  he  gives  :  for  he  says,  those  of 

Paris  had  determined  in  this  matter  before  it  w%'is  agreed   to  at  Oxford.      The  printed 

decision  of  the  Sorbonne  contradicts  this  ;  for  it  bears  date  the  2nd  of  July,  15.30,  whereas  this 

Collect  ^^''^  done  the  8tli  of  April   1530.      But  what  passed  at  Cambridge  I  shall  set 

Numb.  32.     down  more  fully  from  an  original  letter  written  by  Gardiner  and  Fox  to  the  king 

And  at  Cam-  jn  February  (but  the  day  is  not  marked).    When  they  came  to  Cambridge,  they 

"  S^-      "  •  spake  to  the  vice-chancellor,  whom  they  foimd  very  ready  to  serve  the  king ; 

so  was  also  doctor  Edmonds  t,  and  several  others  ;  but  there  was  a  contrary  party  that  met 

together,  and  resolved  to  oppose  them.     A  meeting  of  the  doctors,  bachelors  of  divinity,  and 

masters  of  arts,  in  all  about  two  hundred,  was  held.     There  the  king's  letters  were  read ; 

and  the  vice-chancellor  calling  upon  several  of  them  to  deliver  their  opinions  about  it,  they 

answered  as  their  affections  led  them,  and  were  in  some  disorder.     But  it  being  proposed, 

that  the  answering  the   king's  letter,  and  the  questions  in  it,  should  be  referred  to  some 

indifferent  men ;  great  exceptions  were  made  to  doctor  Salcot,  doctor  Reps,  and  Crome,  and 

all  others  who  had  approved  doctor  Cranmer's  book,  as  having  already  declared  themselves 

partial.     But  to  that  it  was  answered,  that  after  a  thing  was  so  much  discoursed  of,  as  the 

king"'s  matter  had  been,  it  could  not  be  imagined  that  any  number  of  men  could  be  found 

who  had  not  declared  their  judgment  about  it  one  way  or  another.      ]\Iuch  time  was  spent 

in  the  debate,  but  wlien  it  grew  late,  the  vice-chancellor  commanded  every  man  to  take  his 

place,  and  to  give  his  voice,  whether  they  would  agree  to  the  motion  of  referring  it  to  a 

select  body  of  men  :  but  that  night  they  would  not  agree  to  it. 

*  Wood's  justification  of  bis  history,  with  a  running  part  of  the  sovereign,  and  seem  to  justify  Wood  when  he 

commentary  by  the  bishop,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  says,  "  It  was  an   ill  thing  for  a  prince  by  his  letters  to 

at  the  end  of  tlie  work,  No.  3.       With  reference  to  the  frighten  people  out  of  their  conscience,  and  by  menaces 

means  used  to  procure  the  required  instrument  from  tho  force  them  to  say  what  must  please  him."     See  also  Her- 

university,  Burnet  contends  that  no  "  frightening  threaten-  bert's  Life,  Collier,  and  Hallam's  Constitutional  History 

ings"   were  employed,  and  that  "none  appeared  in  the  of  Knsland. — Ed. 

king's  letters."  To  these,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Col-  f  Dr.  John  Edmonds,  Master  of  Peterhouse,  and,  says 
lection  of  Records,  part  3,  book  2,  No.  17,  we  refer  our  Granger,  "of  great  note  in  the  university,"  as  we  may 
readers.  The  first  contains  a  plain  intimation  that  if  the  guess  from  the  frequency  of  his  being  vice-chancellor,  viz. 
university  gave  not  a  decision  pleasing  to  their,  "liege  in  the  years  1521,  152G,  1527,  and  1540.  Burnet  mis- 
lord,"  "  it  should  not  be  to  their  quietness  and  ease  theie-  took  him  for  Bonner,  who,  it  seems,  was  sometimes  called 
after;"  and  in  the  second  he  warns  the  "youth  of  the  Dr.  Edmonds,  from  his  christian  name,  a  sort  of  incog- 
universitv,"  meaning  probably  the  masters  of  arts,  who  nito  made  use  of  also  by  Gardiner,  who,  as  we  have  seen 
had  interfered  in  the  affair,  that  ^^  nonbonum  est  irritare  before,  visited  Rome  as  Dr.  Stephens.  Collier  nieniions 
crabrnnes," — it  is  not  safe  to  put  your  hand  in  a  wasp's  Dr.  Edmonds  .as  vice-chancellor  in  this  year  (1530),  but  that 
neat.  These  are  not  very  pacific  dcmonstititions  on  the  is  a  mistake;  Dr.  Buckmaster  then  filled  that  office. — Ed 
VOU    I.  F 
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Tlie  congregation  being  adjourned  till  next  day,  the  vice-chancellor  offered  a  grace  (or 
order)  to  refer  the  matter  to  twenty-nine  persons  (himself,  ten  doctors,  and  sixteen  bachelors, 
and  the  two  proctors),  that  (the  questions  being  piiblicly  disputed)  what  two  parts  of  three 
agreed  to  should  be  read  in  a  congregation,  and  without  any  further  debate  the  common 
seal  of  the  university  should  be  set  to  it.  Yet  it  was  at  first  denied  ;  then  being  put  to  the 
vote,  it  was  carried  equally  on  both  sides.  But  being  a  third  time  proposed,  it  was  carried 
for  the  divorce.  Of  which  an  account  was  presently  sent  to  the  king,  with  a  schedule  of 
their  names  to  whom  it  was  committed,  and  what  was  to  be  expected  from  them,  so  that  it 
was  at  length  determined,  though  not  without  opposition,  that  the  king's  marriage  was 
against  the  law  of  God. 

It  is  thought  strange  that  the  king,  who  was  otherwise  so  absolute  in  England,  should 
Though  with  ^^^"^^  ™et  with  more  difficulty  in  this  matter  at  home  than  he  did  abroad.  But 
great  difficul-  the  most  reasonable  account  I  can  give  of  it  is,  that  at  this  time  there  were 
'J-  many  in  the  universities  (particularly  at  Cambridge)    who  were  addicted  to 

Luther's  doctrine.  And  of  those  Cranmer  was  looked  on  as  the  most  learned :  so  that 
Crome,  Shaxton,  Latimer,  and  others  of  that  society,  favoured  the  king's  cause  ;  besides 
that,  Anne  Boleyn  had  in  the  duchess  of  Alen9on's  court  (who  inclined  to  the  reformation) 
received  such  impressions  as  made  them  fear,  that  her  greatness  and  Cranmer's  preferment 
would  encourage  heresy  ;  to  which  the  universities  were  furiously  averse,  and  therefore  they 
did  resist  all  conclusions  that  miglit  promote  the  divorce. 

But  as  for  Crooke  in  Italy,  he  being  very  learned  in  the  Greek  tongue,  was  first  sent  to 
Crooke  em-  Venice  to  search  the  Greek  manuscripts  that  lay  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  and 
ployed  in  Ve-  ^o  examine  the  decrees  of  the  ancient  councils :  he  went  incognito  without  any 
Crooke's  Ne-  character  from  the  king,  only  he  had  a  letter  recommending  him  to  the  care  of 
gotiation,  ta-  John  Cassali,  then  ambassador  at  Venice,  to  procure  liim  an  admittance  into  the 
ken  from  ma-  libraries  there.  But  in  all  his  letters  he  complained  mightily  of  his  poverty,  that 
")  °i  t"  H  "'  '^^  ^^^^  scarce  whereby  to  live  and  pay  the  copiers  whom  he  employed  to 
Cott.  Libr.  transcribe  passages  out  of  MSS.  He  stayed  some  time  at  Venice,  from  whence 
Vitel.  B.  13.  he  went  to  Padua,  Bononia,  and  other  towns,  where  he  only  talked  with  divines 
and  canonists  about  these  questions  :  Whether  the  precepts  in  Leviticus,  of  the  degrees  of 
marriage,  do  still  oblige  Christians  ?  And  whether  the  pope's  dispensation  could  have  any 
force  against  the  law  of  God  ?  These  he  proposed  in  discourse,  without  mentioning  the 
king  of  England,  or  giving  the  least  intimation  that  he  was  sent  by  him,  till  he  once 
discovered  their  opinions.  But  finding  them  generally  inclining  to  the  king's  cause,  he  took 
more  courage  and  went  to  Rome ;  where  he  sought  to  be  made  a  penitentiary  priest,  that 
he  might  have  the  freer  access  into  libi'aries,  and  be  looked  on  as  one  of  the  pope's  servants. 
But  at  this  time  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Stokesley  (who  was  made  bishop  of  London, 
Tonstall  being  translated  to  Durham)  were  sent  by  the  king  into  Italy,  ambassadors  both 
to  the  pope  and  emperor.  Cranmer  went  with  them,  to  justify  his  book  in  both  these" 
courts.  Stokesley  brought  full  instructions  to  Crooke  to  search  the  writings  of  most  of  the 
fathers  on  a  great  many  passages  of  the  Scripture  ;  and  in  particular  to  try,  what  they 
wrote  on  that  law  in  Deuteronomy,  which  provided,  that  when  one  died  without  children, 
his  brother  should  marry  his  wife  to  raise  up  children  to  him.  This  was  most  pressed  against 
the  king  by  all  that  were  for  the  queen,  as  either  an  abrogation  of  the  other  law  in  Leviticus, 
or  at  least  a  dispensation  with  it  in  that  particular  case.  He  was  also  to  consult  the  Jews 
about  it ;  and  was  to  copy  out  everything  that  he  found  in  any  manuscript  of  the  Greek  or 
Latin  fathers,  relating  to  tlie  degrees  of  marriage.  Of  this  labour  he  complained  heavily, 
and  said,  that  though  he  had  a  great  task  laid  on  him,  yet  his  allowance  was  so  small,  that 
he  was  often  in  great  straits.  This  I  take  notice  of,  because  it  is  said  by  others,  that  all  the 
subscriptions  that  he  procured  were  bought.  At  this  time  there  were  great  animosities 
between  the  ministers  whom  the  king  employed  in  Italy ;  the  two  families  of  the  Cassali 
and  the  Ghinucci  hating  one  another.  Of  the  former  family  were  the  ambassadors  at  Rome, 
and  at  Venice.  Of  the  other  Hierome  was  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  had  been  in  several 
embassies  into  Spain.  His  brother  Peter  was  also  employed  in  some  of  the  little  courts  of 
Italy  as  the  king's  agent.     Whether  the  king  out  of  policy  kepi  this  hatred  up  to  make 
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them  spies  one  on  another,  I  know  not.  To  the  Ghiniicci  was  Crooke  gained,  so  tliat  in  all 
his  letters  he  complained  of  the  Cassalis  as  men  that  hetrayed  the  king's  affairs ;  and  said 
that  John,  then  ambassador  at  Venice,  not  only  gave  him  no  assistance,  but  used  him  ill  ; 
and  publicly  discovered  that  he  was  employed  by  the  king ;  which  made  many  who  had 
formerly  spoken  their  minds  freely  be  more  reserved  to  him.  But  as  he  wrote  tliis  to  the 
king,  he  begged  of  him  that  it  might  not  be  known,  otherwise  he  expected  either  to  be 
killed  or  poisoned  by  them  :  yet  they  had  their  correspondents  about  the  king,  by  whose 
means  they  understood  what  Crooke  had  informed  against  them.  But  they  wrote  to  the 
king,  that  he  was  so  morose  and  ill-natured  that  nothing  could  please  him  ;  and  to  lessen 
his  credit,  they  did  all  they  could  to  stop  his  bills.  All  this  is  more  fully  set  down  than 
perhaps  was  necessary,  if  it  were  not  to  show  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  corrupt  so 
many  divines,  and  whole  imiversities,  as  some  have  given  out.  lie  got  into  the  acquaintance 
of  a  friar  at  Venice,  Franciscus  Georgius,  who  had  lived  forty-nine  years  in  a  religious  order, 
and  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  man  in  the  republic,  not  only  in  the  vulgar  learning  but  in 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  was  so  much  accounted  of  by  the  pope  that  he  called  him  the 
hammer  of  heretics.  He  was  also  of  the  senatorian  quality,  and  his  brother  was  governor 
of  Padua,  and  paid  all  the  readers  there.  This  friar  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  king  ;  and 
Many  in  lulv  having  studied  the  case,  wrote  for  the  king's  cause,  and  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
write  for  the  all  the  other  divines  of  tlie  republic,  among  whom  he  had  much  credit.  Thomas 
King's  cause.  Qninibonus  a  Dominican,  Philippus  de  Cremis  a  doctor  of  the  law,  Valerius  of 
Bergamo,  and  some  others,  wrote  for  the  king's  cause.  Many  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  ciiu 
give  it  under  their  hands  in  Hebrew,  that  the  laws  of  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy  were 
thus  to  be  reconciled.  That  law  of  marrying  the  brother's  wife  when  he  died  witliout 
children  did  only  bind  in  the  land  of  Judea,  to  preserve  families  and  maintain  their 
successions  in  the  land  as  it  had  been  divided  by  lot.  But  that  in  all  other  places  of  the  world, 
tlie  law  of  Leviticus  of  not  marrying  the  brother's  wife  was  obligatory.  He  also  searched 
all  the  Greek  MSS.  of  councils,  and  Nazianzen's  and  Chrysostom's  works.  After  that  he 
ran  over  Slacarius,  Acacius,  Apollinaris,  Origen,  Gregoiy  Nyssen,  Cyril,  Severian,  and 
Gennadius,  and  copied  out  of  them  all  that  which  was  pertinent  to  his  purpose.  He  pro- 
cured several  hands  to  the  Conclusions  before  it  was  known  that  it  was  the  king's  business  in 
which  he  was  employed.  But  the  government  of  Venice  was  so  strict,  that  when  it  was 
known  whose  agent  he  was,  he  found  it  not  easy  to  procure  subscriptions :  therefore  he 
advised  the  king  to  order  his  minister  to  procure  a  licence  from  the  senate,  for  their  divines 
to  declare  their  opinions  in  that  matter :  which  being  proposed  to  the  senate,  all  the  answer 
he  could  obtain  was,  that  they  would  be  neutrals;  and  when  the  ambassador 
pressed,  as  an  evidence  of  neutrality,  that  the  senate  would  leave  it  free  to  their 
divines  to  declare  of  either  side  as  their  consciences  led  them,  he  could  procure  no  other 
answer,  the  former  being  again  repeated.  Yet  the  senate  making  no  prohibition,  many  of 
their  divines  put  their  hands  to  the  Conclusions.  And  Crooke  had  tliat  success,  that  he  wrote 
to  the  king  he  had  never  met  with  a  divine  that  did  not  favour  his  cause :  but  the  Conclu- 
ThoiKTh  the  sio"s  touching  the  pope's  power  his  agents  did  everywhere  discourage,  and 
Pope  and  Em-  threaten  those  who  subscribed  them.  And  the  emperor's  ambassador  at  Venice 
peror  discoii-  (Ji^  threaten  Omnibonus  for  writing  in  prejudice  of  the  Pope's  authority,  and 
^^  *""■  asserting  conclusions  which  would  make  most  of  the  princes  of  Europe  bastards. 
^' '  ■  He  answered,  he  did  not  consider  things  as  a  statesman,  but  as  a  divine.  Yet  to 
take  off  this  fear,  Crooke  suggested  to  the  king  to  order  his  minister  at  the  court  of  Rome  to 
procure  a  breve,  "  that  divines  or  canonists  might  without  fear  or  hazard  deliver  their  opi- 
nions according  to  their  consciences ;  requiring  them,  under  the  pain  of  excommunication,  that 
they  should  write  nothing  for  gain  or  partial  affections,  but  say  the  pure  and  simple  truth, 
without  any  artifice,  as  they  would  answer  to  God  in  the  great  day  of  judgment."  This 
seemed  so  fair,  that  it  might  have  been  expected  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  would  not  deny  it; 
yet  it  was  not  easily  obtained,  though  the  king  wrote  a  very  earnest  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Aug.  7.  Verona,  to  assist  his  minister  in  procuring  it.  And  I  find  by  another  despatch, 
g  ,  that  the  breve  was  at  length  gained,  not  without  much  opposition  made  to  it  by 
the  emperor's  ambassadors  :  for  at  Rome,  though  they  knew  not  well  how  to 
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oppose  this    metlioJ,  because  it  seemed   so  very  reasonable,    yet    they  had  great  appre- 
hensions of  it,  because  tliey  thought  it  was  designed  to  force  the  pope  to  determine  as 
the  kinff  pleased  :   and  they  abhorred  the  precedent,  that  a  company  of  poor  friars  should 
dictate  to  them  in  matters  of  this  nature.     Crooke  reports  out  of  a  letter  of 
Cranmer's  to  him  from  Rome  these  words  :  "  As  for  our  successes  here,  they 
be  very  little,  nor  dare  we  attempt  to  know  any  man's  mind,  because  of  the  pope,  nor  is 
he  content  with  what  you  have  done ;  and  he  says,  no  friars  shall  discuss  his  power :  and 
as  for  any  favour  in  this  court,  I  look  for  none,  but  to  have  the  pope  with  all  his  cardinals 
declare  against  us."     But  Crooke,  as  he  went  up  and  down  procuring  hands,  told  those  he 
came  to,   "  he  desired   they  would  write   their  Conclusions,  according   to   learning   and 
,       .        conscience,  without  any  respect  or  favour,  as  they  would  answer  it  at  the  last 
^.    -,  day  ;  and  protested  he  never  gave  nor  promised  any  divine  anything  till  lie  had 

nor  Bribes       first  freely  written  his  mind,  and  that  what  he  then  gave  was  rather  an  honour- 
given  for  sub-  able  present  than  a  reward."     And  in  another  letter  to  the  king  he  writes  : 
scnptions.        ct  Upon  pain  of  my  head  if  the  contrary  be  proved,  I  never  gave  any  man  one 
""'P'"''  halfpenny,  before  I  had  his  conclusion  to  your  highness,  without  former  prayer 

or  promise  of  reward  for  the  same."  From  whence  it  appears,  that  he  not  only  had 
no  orders  from  the  king  to  corrupt  divines,  but  that  his  orders  were  express  to  the 
contrary. 

As  for  the  money  he  gave,  the  reader  will  be  best  able  to  judge  by  the  following  account, 

Feb  8        whether  it  was  such  as  could  work  much  on  any  man.     There  is  an  original  bill 

J-.  ,  .of  his  accoimts  yet  extant,  audited  and  signed  by  Peter  a  Ghinuciis,  out  of  which 

small  ac-  I  have  extracted  these  particulars  :   "  Item,  to  a  Servite  friar  when  he  subscribed, 

knowledg-        one  crown :   to  a  Jew,  one  crown  :   to  the  doctors  of  the  Servites,  two  crowns : 

™''"'^'  to  the  Observant  friars,  two  crowns :  to  the  prior  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul's, 

who  wrote  for  the  king's  cause,  fifteen  crowns  :  to  that  convent,  four  crowns.     Item,  given 

to  John  Maria  for  his  expense  of  going  to  Milan  from  Venice,  and  for  rewarding  the  doctors 

there,  thirty  crowns.     Item,  to  John  Marino,  minister  of  the  Franciscans,  who  wrote  a  book 

for  the  king's  cause,  twenty  crowns."    This  shows  that  they  must  have  had  very  prostituted 

consciences,  if  they  could  be  hired  so  cheap.     It  is  true  Crooke  in  many  of  his 

letters  says,  "  that  if  he  had  money  enough,  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  should  get 

the  hands  of  all  the  divines  in  Italy,  for  he  found  the  greatest  part  of  them  all  mercenary." 

But  the  bishop  of  "Worcester,  in  his  letters  to  him,  ordered  him  only  to  promise 

i-ewards  to  those  who  expected  tliem  and  lived  by  them,  that  is,  to  the  canonists, 

who  did  not  use  to  give  their  opinion  without  a  fee. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  emperor  did  reward  and  fee  divines  at  another  rate ;  for  Crook 
informed  the  kingf,  that  one  friar  Felix  havinrr  written  for  the  validity  of  the 

Sf  Tit     1  fi 

marriage  against  the  king,  there  was  a  benefice  of  500  ducats  a  year  given  him 
But  "rcat  re-  i"  reward.  And  the  emperor's  ambassador  offered  a  thousand  ducats  to  the 
vvanls  given  provincial  of  the  Grey-friars  in  Venice,  if  he  would  inhibit  all  within  his  province 
by  tlic  tmiie-  jq  write  or  subscribe  for  the  king's  cause.     But  the  provincial  refused  it,  and 

said,  he  neither  could  nor  yet  would  do  it.     And  another  that  wrote  for  the 

Sent    '^9  , 

V  ■  ~  •  queen  had  a  benefice  of  600  crowns.  So  that  it  was  openly  said  at  Ferrara,  that 
they  who  wrote  for  the  king  had  but  a  few  crowns  a-piece,  but  they  who  wrote  on  the  other 
side  had  good  benefices.  They  also  tried  what  could  be  done  at  Padua,  both  by  threatenings, 
entreaties,  and  rewards,  to  induce  them  to  reverse  the  determination  they  had  made  in  the 
matter  ;  but  with  no  success.  And  though  Francis  Georgius,  the  Venitian  friar, 
did  greatly  promote  the  king's  cause,  both  by  his  writings  and  authority,  yet 
Crooke  wrote  "  that  he  could  not  prevail  to  make  either  him  or  his  nephew  accept  one 
farthing  of  him."     By  such  fair  means  it  was  that  Crooke  procured  so  many  subscriptions. 

First,  of  particular  divines,  many  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Servites,  set  their  hands 
to  the  Conclusions ;  though  even  in  that  there  was  opposition  made  by  the  pope''s  agents. 
-,  Canipegio  was  now  engaged  in  the  emperor's  faction,  and  did  everywhere  misre- 

present tiie  king's  cause.  Being  at  Venice,  he  so  wrought  on  the  minister  of  the 
Franciscans,  that  though  he  had  declared  for  the  king,  and  engaged  to  bring  the  hands  of 
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twenty-four  doctors  and  learned  men  of  his  order  for  it,  and  had  received  a  small  present  of 

ten  crowns,  yet  after  he  had  kept  the  money  three  weeks,  he  sent  it  hack,  and  said,  he 

would  not  meddle  more  in  it :   but  they  procured  most  of  these  hands  without 

his  help.     At  Milan,  a  suffragan  bishop  and  sixteen  divines  subscribed.     Nine 

^-       doctors  subscribed  at  Vicenza,  but  the  pope's  nuncio  took  the  writing  out  of 

his  hands  that  had  it,  and  suppressed  it.     At  Padua  all  the  Franciscans,  both 

Observants  and  Conventuals,  subscribed,  and  so  did  the  Dominicans,  and  all  the  canonists ; 

and  though  the  j)ope''s  and  emperor's  emissaries  did  threaten  all  that  subscribed,  yet  there 

were  got  eighty  hands  at  Padua.     Next  the  imivorsities  determined. 

At  Bononia,  though  it  was  the  pope's  town,  many  subscribed.     The  governor  of  the  town 

Tliev  deter-  "^'^  '^*'  ^''^*'  oppose  the  granting  of  any  determination  ;  but  the  pope's  breve  being 

mined  for  the  brought  tliither,  he,  not  without  great  difficulty,  gave  way  to  it.     So  on  the 

king  at  Bo-      XQti^  ^f  June,  the  matter  being  publicly  debated,  and  all  Cajetan's  arguments 

beino;  examined,  who  was  of  opinion,  "  that  the  laws  of  marriage  in  Leviticus 

"""^       '■    did  not  bind  the  Christian  church ;"  they  determined,  "  that  these  laws  are  still 

in  force,  and  that  they  bind  all  both  Christians  and  Infidels,  being  parts  of  the  law  of  nature, 

as  well  as  of  the  law  of  God;  and  that  therefore  theyjudgedmarriages  in  these  degrees  unlawful, 

and  that  the  pope  had  no  authority  to  dispense  with  them." 

The  university  of  Padua,  after  some  days'  public  dispute,  on  the  1st  of  July,  determined 
At  Padua,     to  the  same   purpose  ;  about  which  Crooke's  letter  will  be  found  among   the 
July  1st.      instruments  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
Numi^SS  -^^  Ferrara,  the  divines  did  also  confirm  the  same  conclusion,  and  set  their 

And  Ferrara,  seal  to  it,  but  it  Was  taken  away  violently  by  some  of  the  other  faction  ;  yet  the 
Sept.  29tli;  duke  made  it  be  restored.  The  profession  of  the  canon  law  was  tlien  in  great 
credit  there,  and  in  a  congregation  of  seventy-two  of  that  profession  it  was  determined  for 
the  king ;  but  they  asked  one  hundred  and  fifty  crowns  for  setting  the  seal  to  it,  and  Crooke 
would  not  give  more  than  a  hundred ;  the  next  day  he  came  and  offered  the  money,  but 
then  it  was  told  him  they  would  not  meddle  in  it,  and  he  could  not  afterwards  obtain  it. 

In  all,  Crooke  sent  over  by  Stokesley  a  hundred  several  books,  papers,  and  subscriptions, 
and  there  were  many  hands  subscribed  to  many  of  those  papers.  But  I  hope  the  reader  will 
forgive  my  insisting  so  mucli  on  this  negotiation  ;  for  it  seemed  necessary  to  give  full  and 
convincing  evidences  of  the  sincerity  of  the  king's  proceedings  in  it,  since  it  is  so  confidently 
given  out  that  these  were  but  mercenary  subscriptions. 

What  difficulties  or  opposition  those  who  were  employed  in  France  found,  does  not  yet 

and  in  Or-    appear  to  me  ;  but  the  seals  of  the  chief  universities  there  were  procured.    The 

leans,     ^       university  of  Orleans  determined  it  on  the  7th  of  April,     The  faculty  of  the 

AtVaiisofthe  '^'^'^^'^  ^'^^  -^^  Paris  did  also  conclude  that  the  pope  had  no  power  to  dispense 

Canonists,       in  that  case,  on  the  25th  of  ]\Iay.     But  the  great  and  celebrated  faculty  of  the 

May  25th.     Sorbonne  (whose  conclusions  had  been  looked  on  for  some  ages  as  little  inferior 

to  the  decrees  of  councils)  made  their  decision  with  all  possible  solemnity  and  decency. 

They  &n\  met  at  the  church  of  St.  Mathurin,  where  there  was  a  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 

every  out  Sok  an  oath  to  study  the  question,  and  resolve  it  according  to  his  conscience,  and 

from  the  8tli  of  June  to  the  2nd  of  July  they  continued  searching  the  matter  with  all  possible 

OftheSor-      diligence,  both  out  of  the  Scriptures,  the  fathers,  and  the  councils;   and  had 

bonne,  July    many  disputes  about  it.      After  which,   the  greater  part  of  the  faculty  did 

■    ,     .         determine,   "that  the   kino;  of  England's  marriage  was  unlawful,  and  (hat  the 

May  7th ;        popc  liad  no  power  to  dispense  in  it ;     and  they  set  their  common  seal  to  it,  at 

at  Boui^es,    St.  Jlathurin's,  the  2nd  of  July  1530.    To  the  same  purpose  did  both  the  faculties 

June  10th;      ^f  ^^^  ^.j,.;j  ^^^^  ^.^j^^^^  ^^  Angiers   determine  the  7th  of  IMay.      On  tlie  10th  of 

and  linilouse,    -,  i       o        t  <•  t    ■    ■  -r^  i--  a] 

Oct.  1st.  June,  tlie  faculty  of  divinity  at  Bourges  made  tlie  same  determination.  Ana  on 
Collect.  the  1st  of  October  the  whole  university  of  Toulouse  did  all  with  one  consent  give 

Numb.  34.  their  judgment,  agreeing  with  the  former  conclusions.  Blore  of  the  decisions  of 
universities  were  not  printed,  thougli  many  more  were  obtained  to  the  same  effect.  In 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Flanders,  the  emperor's  authority  was  so  great,  that  much 
could   not  be  expected  except  from  the  Lutherans,  with  whom  Cranmer  conversed,  and 
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cliiefly  witli  Osiander,  whose  niece  lie  then  married.  Osiander  *  upon  that  wrote  a 
Jan.  28tli,  liis  book  about  incestuous  marriages,  which  was  publislied  ;  but  was  called  in  by 
Cti  Vb-  ^  prohibition  printed  at  Augsburg,  because  it  determined  in  the  king's  cause,  and 
Otho,  C.  10.    on  his  side. 

But  now  I  find  tlieking  did  likewise  deal  among  those  in  Switzerland  that  had  set  up  the 
Reformation.  The  duke  of  SuiFolk  did  most  set  him  on  to  this,  so  one  who  was 
Pelerine  Ing-  employed  in  that  time  writes,  for  he  often  asked  him,  "  how  he  could  so  humble 
himself  as  to  submit  his  cause  to  such  a  vile,  vicious,  stranger  priest,  as  Campegio 
was?"  To  wliich  the  king  answered,  "he  could  give  no  other  reason  but  that  it  seemed 
to  him  spiritual  men  should  judge  spiritual  things;  yet,  he  said,  he  would  search  the  matter 
further,  but  he  had  no  great  mind  to  seem  more  curious  than  other  princes."  But 
the  duke  desired  him  to  discuss  the  matter  secretly  amongst  learned  men,  to  which  ho 
consented ;  and  wrote  to  some  foreign  writers  that  were  then  in  great  estimation.  Erasmus 
was  much  in  his  favour,  but  he  would  not  appear  in  it.     He  had  no  mind  to  provoke  the 

Grineus  ciii-  ©Tiperor,  and  live  imeasily  in  his  own  country.  But  Simon  Grineus  was  sent 
ployed  a-  for,  whom  the  king  esteemed  much  for  his  learning.  The  king  informed  him 
icont'st  tlie  about  his  ])r()cess,  and  sent  him  back  to  Basil,  to  try  what  his  friends  in  Germany 
S«''t'"'l  'd      ^^^  Switzerland  thought  of  it.     lie  wrote  about  it  to  Bucer,  GEcolampadius, 

Whose  Let-  Zuinglius,  and  Paulus  Piirygion. 

ters  are  in  a  CEcolampadius,  as  it  appears  by  three  letters,  one  dated  the  10th  of  August 

c  -■,'?  t'i  1531,  another  the  last  of  the  same  month,  another  to  Bucer  the  10th  of 
Isniuli  s  Libr.  '  ■  •      ^  ■    ■  ,ii  -t--  i-ii-in 

TlieOjiinioDs  September,  was  positively  of  opinion,  "that  the  law  m  Leviticus  bid  bind  all 

of  CEcolam-     mankind,"  and  says,  "  That  law  of  a  brother's  marrying  his  sister-in-law  was  a 

piidius.  dispensation  given  by  God  to  his  own  law,  which  belonged  only  to  the  Jews ;  and 

therefore  he  tliought  that  the  king  might  without  any  scruple  put  away  the  queen."  But 

Bucer  was  of  another  mind,  and  thought  the  law  in  Leviticus  did  not  bind,  and 
Bucer.  .  ...  .  . 

could  not  be  moral,  because  God  had  dispensed  with  it  in  one  case,  of  raising  up 

seed  to  his  brother :  therefore,  he  thought  these  laws  belonged  only  to  that  dispensation,  and  did 

no  more  bind  Christians  than  the  other  ceremonial  or  judiciary  precepts  ;  and  tliat  to  marry  in 

some  of  these  degrees  was  no  more  a  sin  than  it  was  a  sin  in  the  disciples  to  pluck  ears  of 

corn  on  the  Sabbath-day.     There  are  none  of  Bucer's  letters  remaining  on  this  head,  but  by 

the  answers  that  Grineus  wrote  to  him,  one  on  the  29th  of  August,  another  of  the  10th  of 

September,  I  gather  his  opinion,  and  the  reasons  for  it.  But  they  all  agreed  that  the  pope's 

.  dispensation  was  of  no  force  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.     Paulus  Phrygion 

was  of  opinion,  that  the  laws  in  Leviticus  did  bind  all  nations,  because  it  is  said 

in  the  text,  that  tlie  Canaanites  were  punished  for  doing  contrary  to  them,  which  did  not 

consist  with  the  justice  of  God,  if  those  prohibitions  had  not  been  parts  of  the  law  of  nature. 

Dated  Basil,  the  10th  of  September.     In  Grineus's  letter  to  Bucer,  he  tells  him,  that  the 

king  had  said  to  him,  that  now  for  seven  years  he  had  perpetual  trouble  upon  him  about  this 

„  .    ,.  marriaoe.     Zuinglius'  letter  is  very  full.     First,  he  largely  proves  that  neither 

Ziiin"lius  '  K    J    1 

°      '     the  pope  nor  any  other  power  could  dispense  with  the  law  of  God  :  then,  that  the 

apostles  had  made  no  new  laws  about  marriage,  but  had  left  it  as  they  found  it :  that  the 

marrying  within  near  degrees  was  hated  by  the  Greeks  and  other  heathen  nations.     But 

whereas  Grineus  seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  though  the  marriage  was  ill  made,  yet  it 

ought  not  to  be  dissolved,  and  inclined  rather  to  advise  that  the  king  should  take  another 

wife,  keeping  the  queen  still ;  Zuinglius  confutes  that,  and  says.  If  the  marriage  be  against 

the  law  of  God,  it  ought  to  be  dissolved  :  but  concludes  the  queen  should  be  put  away 

honourably,  and  still  used  as  a  queen  ;   and  the  marriage  should  only  be  dissolved  for  tlie 

future,  without  illegitimating  the  issue  begotten  in  it,  since  it  had  gone  on  in  a  public  way, 

"  Andrew  Osiander  was  a  divine  of  considerable  emi-  in  maintaining  his  opinions,  particnlaily  in  a  controversy 

nonce  among  tljc  leaders  of  the  Ueforrnation.      He  was  a  with  the  excellent  Melancthon,  who  bore  his  insolence  with 

native  of  Bavaria,  and  was  born  in  1498.      He  studied  at  a  truly  Christian  spirit.      He  was  a  studious  and  acute  di- 

AVittemhcrg  and  ISiureiuberg,  and  in  1522   bes^au  to  preach  vine,  but  dis|)oscd   to  adopt  novel  and  mystical  opinions, 

at  the  latter  place,  where  Cranmer  became  acquainted  with  and  much  disliked  ou  account  of  his  pride  and  arrogance, 

him.      He  was  opposed   to  the  Lutheran  divines  ou  sonic  He  died  suddcrly  in  1552  at  Kouigsberg,  where  he  was 

jioiuts  of  belief,  and  displayed  great  want  of  niodcraliou  minister  and  pufcssor. — Ed. 
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upon  a  received  error.  But  advises,  that  the  king  should  proceed  in  a  judiciary  way,  and 
not  establish  so  ill  a  precedent  as  to  put  away  his  queen  and  take  another  without  due  form 
of  law.  Dated  Basil,  17th  of  Aug.  There  is  a  second  letter  of  his  to  the  same  purpose  from 
Zurich,  the  1st  of  September.  There  is  also  with  those  letters  a  long  paper  of  Osiander's, 
in  the  form  of  a  direction  how  the  process  should  be  managed. 

There  is  also  an  epistle  of  Calvin's,  published  among  the  rest  of  his.  Neither  the  date  nor 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  directed  are  named.  Yet  I  fancy  it  was  written  to 
F  t  ^84  °'  Crrineus  upon  this  occasion  :  Calvin  was  clear  in  his  judgment  that  the  marriage 
was  null,  and  that  the  king  ought  to  put  away  the  queen,  upon  the  law  of 
Leviticus.  And  whereas  it  was  objected,  that  the  law  is  only  meant  of  marrying  the 
brother's  wife  while  he  is  yet  alive  ;  he  shows  that  could  not  be  admitted,  for  all  the 
prohibited  degrees  being  forbidden  in  the  same  style,  they  were  all  to  be  understood  in  one 
sense  :  therefore  since  it  is  confessed  that  it  is  unlawful  to  marry  in  the  other  degrees,  after 
the  death  of  the  father,  son,  uncle,  or  nephew,  so  it  must  be  also  a  sin  to  marry  the  brother's 
wife  after  his  death.  And  for  the  law  in  Deuteronomy  of  marrying  the  brother's  wife  to 
raise  up  seed  to  him  ;  he  thought  that  by  brother  there,  is  to  be  understood  a  near  kinsman, 
according  to  the  usual  phrase  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  :  and  by  that  he  reconciles  the  two  laws 
which  otherwise  seem  to  differ,  illustrating  his  exposition  by  the  history  of  Ruth  and  Boaz. 
It  is  given  out  that  Melancthon  advised  the  king's  taking  another  wife,  justifying  polygamy 
from  the  Old  Testament ;  but  I  cannot  believe  it.  It  is  true  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy 
was  much  controverted  at  this  time.  And,  as  in  all  controversies  newly  started,  many  crude 
things  are  said :  so  some  of  the  Helvetian  and  German  divines  seem  not  so  fierce  against  it : 

Lord  H  b  though  none  of  them  went  so  far  as  the  pope  did,  who  did  plainly  offer  to  grant 
from  an  Orisr.  the  king  licence  to  have  two  wives :  and  it  was  a  motion  the  imperialists  consented 
Let.  Sept.  18,  to,  and  promoted,  though  upon  what  reason  the  ambassador  Cassali,  who  wrote 

"^     ■  the  account  of  it  to  the  king,  could  not  learn.     The  pope  forbade  him  to  wTito 

about  it  to  the  king,  perhaps  as  whisperers  enjoin  silence  as  the  most  effectual  way  to  make 
a  thing  public.  But  for  Melancthon's  being  of  that  mind,  great  evidences  appear  to  the 
contrary  ;  for  there  is  a  letter  of  Osiander's  to  him,  giving  him  many  reasons  to  persuade 
him  to  approve  of  the  king's  putting  away  the  queen  and  marrying  another  :  the  letter  also 
shows  he  was  then  of  opinion,  that  the  law  in  Leviticus  was  dispensable. 

And  after  the  thing  was  done,  when  the  king  desired  the  Lutheran  divines  to  approve  his 

The  opinion  Second  marriage,  they  begged  his  excuse  in  a  WTiting  which  they  sent  over  to 
of  the  Lu-  }jji^  .  jQ  ti^at  Melancthon  not  allowing  the  thing  when  it  was  done,  cannot  be 
■vine's       '       imagined  to  have  advised  polygamy  beforehand.     And  to  open  at  once  all  that 

Instructions  may  clear  the  sense  of  the  protestants  in  the  question,  when,  some  years  after  this, 
sent  by  Dr.  Fox  being  made  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  much  inclined  to  their  doctrine,  was 
Crom\rell  ®^"*  °^^^  *^  S*^*  *^®  divines  of  Germany  to  approve  of  the  divorce,  and  the 
Cott.  Lib.  subsequent  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  ;  he  found  that  ^lelancthon  and  others  had 
Vitel.  B.  13.  no  mind  to  enter  much  into  the  dispute  about  it,  both  for  fear  of  the  emperor  and 
because  they  judged  the  king  was  led  in  it  by  dishonest  affections  :  they  also  thought 
the   laws  in    Leviticus   were  not  moral,   and  did  not  oblige   Christians,   and  since  there 

Thevcon-  '^^"^''0  HO  rules  made  about  the  degrees  of  marriage  in  the  gospel,  they 
demn  the  thought  princes  and  states  might  make  what  laws  they  pleased  about  it :  yet 
King's  first  after  much  disputing  they  were  induced  to  change  their  minds,  but  could  not  be 
are  a^dnst  a  brought  to  think  that  a  marriage  once  made  might  be  annulled,  and  therefore 
second.  demurred  upon  that,  as  will  appear  by  the  conclusion  they  passed  upon  it,  to  be 

Collect.  ^  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  All  this  I  have  set  together  here,  to  give  a 
'■  "°i  •  J-  right  representation  of  the  judgments  of  the  several  parties  of  Christendom  about 
this  matter.  , 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  protestants  did  express  great  sincerity  in  this  matter  ;  such  as 
became  men  of  conscience  who  were  acted  by  true  principles,  and  not  by  maxims  of  policy. 
For  if  these  had  governed  them,  they  had  struck  in  more  compliantly  with  so  great  a  prince, 
■who  was  then  alienated  from  the  pope  and  in  very  ill  terms  with  the  emperor :  so  that  to 
have  gained  him  by  a  full  compliance  to  have  protected  them,  was  the  wisest  thing  they 
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could  do  ;  and  tlieir  being  so  cold  in  the  matter  of  his  marriage,  in  vhich  he  had  engaged  so 
deeply,  was  a  thing  which  would  very  much  provoke  him  against  them.  But  sudi  measures 
as  these,  though  they  very  well  became  the  apostolic  see,  yet  they  were  unworthy  of  men 
who  designed  to  restore  an  apostolic  religion. 

The  earl  of  AViltshire,  with  the  other  ambassadors,  when  they  had  their  audience  of  the 

pope  at  Bononia,  refused  to  pay  him  the  submission  of  kissing  his  foot,  though 

he  graciously  stretched  it  out  to  them,  but  went  to  their  Inisiness,  and  expostulated 

in  the  king's  name,  and  in  high  words  :  and  in  conclusion  told  the  pope  that  the  prerogative 

The  Kin?     of  the  crown  of  England  was  such  that  their  master  would  not  suffer  any  citation 

refuses  to  .ip-  to  be  made  of  him  to  any  foreign  court ;  and  that  therefore  the  king  would  not 

peal  at  Rome.  ],a,ve  his  cause  tried  at  Rom".     The  pope  answered,  that  though  the  queen's 

solicitor  had  pressed  him  to  proceed  in  the  citation,  botli  tliat  her  marriage,  being  further 

examined,  might  receive  a  new  confirmation  for  silencing  the  disputes  about  it,  and  because 

the  king  had  withdrawn  himself  from  her ;  yet  if  the  king  did  not  go  further,  and  did  not 

innovate  in  religion,  the  pope  was  willing  to  let  the  matter  rest.     They  went  next  to  the 

emperor,  to  justify  the  king's  proceedings  in  the  suit  of  the  divorce.     But  he  told  them  he 

was  bound  in  honour  and  justice  to  support  his  aunt,  and  that  he  would  not  abandon  her. 

f,  e    Cranmer  offered  to  maintain  what  he  had  written  in  his  book,  but  whether  they 

Cranmer  of-  ...  .  ...  : 

fcis  to  main-  weut  SO  far  as  to  make  their  divines  enter  into  any  discourse  with  him  about  it 
tain  the  kinj-'s  I  do  not  know.  This  appears,  that  the  pope,  to  put  a  compliment  on  the  king, 
cause.  declared  Cranmer  his  penitentiary  in  England.     He  having  staid  some  months 

at  Rome  after  the  ambassadors  were  gone,  went  into  Germany,  where  he  became  acquainted 
witli  Cornelius  Agrippa*,  a  man  very  famous  for  great  and  curious  learning,  and  so  satisfied 
him  in  the  king's  cause  that  he  gave  it  out  that  the  tiling  was  clear  and  indisputable ;  for  wliich 
he  was  afterwards  hardly  used  by  the  emperor,  and  died  in  prison. 

But  when  the  king  received  tlie  determinations  and  conclusions  of  the  universities,  and 

other  learned  men  beyond  sea,  he  resolved  to  do  two  things. — First,  to  make  a 

tv  Clerev    '  "'^^^  attempt  upon  the  pope,  and  then  to  publish  those  conclusions  to  the  world, 

and  Com-       with  tlio  arguments  upon  which  they  were  grounded.      But  to  make  his  address 

mens  of  Eiig-  ^q  ^he  pope  carry  more  terror  with  it,  he  got  a  letter  to  be  signed  by  a  great  many 

the  Pooe*'       members  of  parliament,  to  the  pope.      The  lord  Herbert  saith  it  was  done  by  his 

parliament,  but  in  that  he  had  not  tipplied  his  ordinary  diligence  :  the  letter  bears 

date  the  13th  of  July.      Now,   by  the  records  of  parliament,   it  appears  there  could   be 

no  session  at  that  time,  for  there  v/as  a  prorogation  from  the  21st  of  June  till  the  1st 

In  the  Life   of  October  that  year  :  but  the  letter  was  sent  about  to  the  chief  members  for  their 

of  Wolsev.      hands  ;   and  Cavendish  tells  how  it  was  brought  to  the  cardinal,  and  with  what 

*  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa  was  born  at  Cologne,  on  the  moled  the  cstaMishmcnt  of  secret  societies  for  its  study, 
14th  of  September,  1486,  of  the  noble  family  of  Nettes-  one  of  which  he  founded  in  London,  where  he  w.as  sent  in 
heim.  He  very  early  entered  into  the  service  of  tiic  1510,  on  some  commission  probably  relative  to  the  treaty 
emperor  Maximilian,  and  acted  at  first  as  his  secretary  ;  between  Henry  VHI.  and  the  French  king. 
but  afterwards  embracing  the  profession  of  arms,  he  served  Bayle  disproves  Burnet's  assertion  that  he  was  an  advo- 
some  years  with  the  army  in  Italy,  where  be  distinguished  cate  for  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  He  says  that  the 
himself  in  several  engagements  and  was  knighted  for  bis  ambassador  of  the  emperor  at  London  wrote  to  Agrippa, 
gallantry.  Turning  from  arms  to  letters,  he  took  the  desiring  bim  to  support  the  interests  of  the  queen  :  Agrippa 
degrees  of  doctor  of  laws  and  physic.  He  was  a  Dian  of  replied,  that  he  would  readily  engage  if  the  emperor  would 
extensive  genius,  well  skilled  in  many  parts  of  knowledge,  give  bim  orders  for  that  purpose  ;  and  declares  that  he 
and  master  of  a  variety  of  languages;  but  his  insatiable  detested  the  base  compliance  of  those  divines  who  approved 
curiosity,  the  freedom  of  his  pen,  and  the  inconstancy  of  of  the  divorce  :  and  with  regard  to  the  Sorbonne,  "  I  am 
his  temper,  involved  him  in  so  many  vicissitudes,  that  his  not  ignorant,"  says  be,  "  by  what  arts  this  affair  was  ear- 
life  became  a  series  of  adventures.  After  a  changeful  ried  on  in  the  Soibonne  at  Pans,  who,  by  their  rashness, 
rareer,  acting  sometimes  as  a  public  lecturer  in  universities,  have  given  sanction  to  an  example  of  such  wickedness, 
sometimes  as  the  trusted  servant  of  princes,  and  sometimes  When  I  consider  it,  1  can  scarce  contain  myself  from 
being  in  want  of  bread  ;  he  ended  his  days  at  Grenoble,  in  exclaiming,  in  imitation  of  Persius,  '  Say,  ye  Sorbonnists, 
1535,  but  not  in  prison  as  Burnet  supposed.  He  was  a  what  has  gold  to  do  with  divinity?'  What  piety  and  faith 
bitter  enemy  of  the  monks,  whom  be  satirized  without  shall  we  imagine  to  be  in  their  breasts,  whose  consciences 
mercy;  and  by  them  be  was  accused  of  Lutheranism,  are  more  venal  than  sincere,  and  who  have  sold  their  judg- 
though  apparently  without  reason.  ments  and  decisions,  which  ought  to  be  revered  by  all  the 

His  fame  chiefly  rests  upon  the  magical  skill  imputed  to  Christian  world,  and  have  now  sullied  the  reputation  they 

him  ;   he  in  fact  prided  himself  upon  bis  know!cd;;e  of  the  bad  est;iblishtd   for   faith   and   sincerity,  by  infamous  ava- 

o<eult  sciences,  on  winch  he  wvote  a  treatise,  .-.nd  he  pro-  rice." — Ed. 
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cheerfulness  he  set  his  liand  to  it.      It  was  subscribed    by  the   cardinal    and    the   arcii- 

bishop    of  Canterbury,    four    bishops,  two    dukes,  two    marquesses,  thirteen    earls,    two 

viscounts,  twenty-three  barons,  twenty-two  abbots,  and  eleven  commoners,  most  of  these 

being  the  king's  servants. 

The  contents  of  the  letters  were,  "  that  their  near  relation  to  the  king  made  them  address 

thus  to  the  pope.     The  king's  cause  was  now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  men 

lis    etter     ^^  universities,  both  in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  found  just,  which  ought  to 
Bud  the  An-  .  ,      ,  i  i  i  i  •      •  j  •  i  i- 

swerare  print-  prevail  SO  far  With  the  pope,  that  though  none  moved  in  it,  and  notwithstanding 

ed  by  the        any  contradiction,  he  ought  to  confirm  their  judgment ;  especially  it  touching  a 

Lord     er-     \^[^^„  and  kingdom,  to  whom  he  was  so  much  obliged.     But  since  neither  the 

justice  of  the  cause,  nor  the  king's  most  earnest  desires,  had  prevailed  with  him, 

they  were  all  forced  to  complain  of  that  strange  usage  of  their  king ;  who  both  by  his 

authority  and  with  his  pen  had  supported  the  apostolic  see  and  the  catholic  faith,  and  yet 

was  now  denied  justice.    From  which  they  apprehended  great  mischief  and  civil  wars,  wliicli 

could  only  be  prevented  by  the  king's  marrying  another  wife,  of  whom  he  might  have  issue. 

This  could  not  be  done  till  his  present  marriage  were  annulled.     And  if  the  pope  would  still 

refuse  to  do  this,  they  must  conclude  that  they  were  abandoned  by  him,  and  so  seek  for  other 

remedies.     This  they  most  earnestly  prayed  him  to  prevent,  since  they  did  not  desire  to  go 

to  extremities  till  there  was  no  more  to  be  hoped  for  at  his  hands." 

To  this  the  pope  made  answer,  the  twenty-seventh  of  September. — "  lie  took  notice  of 
the  vehemency  of  their  letter,  which  he  forgave  them,  imjnitiug  it  to  their  great 

e    opes    jjQ-gfj^jQjj  jq  their  king.    They  had  charged  him  with  ingratitude  and  iniustice,  two 

Answer.  o  •'  o  o  «/  ' 

grievous  imputations.  He  acknowledged  all  they  wrote  of  the  obligations  he  owed 
to  their  king,  which  were  far  greater  than  they  called  them,  both  on  the  apostolic  see,  and 
himself  in  particular.  But  in  the  king's  cause  he  had  been  so  far  from  denying  justice,  that 
he  was  oft  charged  as  having  been  too  partial  to  him.  He  had  granted  a  commission  to  two 
legates  to  hear  it,  rather  out  of  favour  than  in  rigour  of  law ;  iipon  which  the  queen  had 
appealed  :  he  had  delayed  the  admitting  of  it  as  long  as  was  possible ;  but  when  he  saw  it 
could  not  be  any  longer  denied  to  be  heard,  it  was  brought  bcf(jre  the  consistory,  where  all 
the  cardinals,  with  one  consent,  found  that  the  appeal,  and  an  avocation  of  the  cause,  must 
be  granted.  That  since  that  time  the  king  had  never  desired  to  put  it  to  a  trial,  but  on  the 
C(jntrary,  by  his  ambassadors  at  Bononia,  moved  for  a  delay  :  and  iu  that  posture  it  was  still, 
nor  could  he  give  sentence  in  a  thing  of  such  consequence,  when  it  w.as  not  so  much  as 
sought  for.  For  the  conclusions  of  universities  and  learned  men,  he  had  seen  none  of  them 
from  any  of  the  king's  ambassadors.  It  was  true,  some  of  them  had  been  brought  to  him 
another  way ;  but  in  them  there  were  no  reasons  given,  but  only  bare  conclusions,  and  he 
had  also  seen  very  important  things  for  the  other  side  ;  and  therefore  he  must  not  precipitate 
a  sentence  in  a  cause  of  such  high  importance  till  all  things  were  fully  heard  and  considered. 
He  wished  their  king  might  have  male  issue,  but  he  was  not  in  God's  stead  to  give  it.  And 
for  their  threatenings  of  seeking  other  remedies,  they  were  neither  agreeable  to  their  wisdom 
nor  to  their  religion.  Therefore  he  admonished  them  to  abstain  from  such  counsels ;  but 
minded  them  that  it  is  not  the  physician's  fiiult  if  the  patient  will  do  himself  hurt.  He  knew 
the  king  would  never  like  such  courses ;  and  though  he  had  a  just  value  for  their  interces- 
sion, yet  he  considered  the  king  much  more,  to  whom  as  he  had  never  denied  anytliing  that 
he  could  grant  with  his  honour,  so  he  was  very  desirous  to  examine  this  matter,  and  to  put 
it  to  a  speedy  issue,  and  would  do  everything  that  he  could  without  offending  God.'" 

But  the  king  cither  seeing  the  pope  resolved  to  grant  nothing,  or  appreliending  that  some 
A  Prochmia-  '^"'^  miglit  be  brought  into  England  in  behalf  of  the  queen  or  the  disgraced 
tion  against  cardinal,  did,  on  the  nineteenth  of  September,  put  forth  a  proclamation  against 
Bulls  from  any  "  who  purchased  anything  from  Rome  or  elsewhere,  contrary  to  his  royal 
Lord  Herbert  Prerogative  and  authority,  or  should  publish  or  divulge  any  such  thing  ;  requiring 
them  not  to  do  it,  under  the  pains  of  incurring  his  indignation,  imprisonment,  and 
other  punishments  on  their  persons."  This  was  founded  on  the  statutes  of  Provisors  and 
Preniunircs.  But  that  being  done,  he  resolved  next  to  publish  to  the  world,  and  to  his 
subjects,  the  justice  of  his  cause :  tlierefore  some  learned  men  were  appointed  to  compare 
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all  tluit  had  been  written  on  it,  and  out  of  all  the  transcripts  of  the  manuscripts,  of 
Books  writ-  fathers  and  councils,  to  gather  together  whatsoever  did  strengthen  it.  Several  of 
ten  for  tlie  these  manuscripts  I  have  seen  ;  one  is  in  Mr.  Smitirs  library,  where  are  the  quota- 
King  s  cause,  ^j^jjg  ^f  ^\^^,  fathers,  councils,  schoolmen,  and  canonists,  written  out  at  length.  There 
Otho,  C.  10.  are  three  other  such  MSS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  of  which  one  contains  a  large 
ibidem.  vindication  of  these  authorities,  from  some  exceptions  made  to  them  ;  another  is 

Vesp.  B.  5.  an  answer  to  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  book  for  the  queen's  cause.  A  third  digests 
Collect.  ^],g  matter  into  twelve  articles,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  my  Appendix  ;  and 

these  are  there  enlarged  on  and  proved.  But  all  these,  and  many  more,  were 
summed  up  in  a  short  book,  and  printed  fii-st  in  Latin,  then  in  English,  with  the  determina- 
tions of  the  universities  before  it.  These  are  of  such  weight  and  importance,  and  give  so 
great  a  light  to  the  whole  matter,  that  I  hope  the  reader  will  not  be  ill  pleased  to  have  a 
short  abstract  of  them  laid  before  him. 

An  Abstract  cf  those  tkinffs  which  were  written  for  the  Divorce. 

"  The  law  of  marriage  was  originally  given  by  God  to  Adam  in  the  state  of  innocence, 
Th  r  nds  ^^^''^  ^^^^^  declaration, — that  man  and  wife  were  one  flesh  ;  but  being  afterwards 
of  it  in  the  old  corrupted  by  the  incestuous  commixtures  of  those  which  were  of  kin  in  the  nearest 
Testament,  degrees,  the  primitive  law  was  again  revived  by  Moses.  And  he  gives  many 
Lev.  1  .  .  .  j.^jgg  jjjjj  prohibitions  about  the  degrees  of  kindred  and  affinity,  which  are  not  to 
be  looked  on  as  new  laws  and  judiciary  precepts,  but  as  a  restoring  of  the  law  of  nature 
originally  given  by  God,  but  then  much  corrupted.  For  as  the  preface,  which  is  so  oft 
L  V  18  2  4  i"6p6ated  before  these  laws,  '  I  am  the  Lord,'  insinuates  that  they  were  conform 
5.  6.  21.  to  the  divine  natui'e ;  so  the  consequences  of  them  show  they  were  moral  and 
V.  17.24.2G.  natural.  For  the  breaches  of  them  are  called  'wickedness'  and  'abomination,' 
^'  ■  "  ■  and  are  said  '  to  defile  the  land ;'  and  the  violation  of  them  is  charged  on  the 
Canaanites,  by  which  the  land  was  polluted,  and  for  which  it  did  vomit  out  the  inhabitants. 
From  whence  it  must  be  concluded,  that  these  were  not  positive  precepts  which  did  only 
bind  the  Jews,  but  were  parts  of  the  law  of  mankind  and  nature  ;  otherwise  those  nations 
could  contract  no  guilt  by  their  violating  them.  Among  the  forbidden  degrees,  one  is, 
Lev  18.  V 16  '  Thou  shalt  not  discover  the  nakedness  of  thy  brother's  wife,  it  is  thy  brother's 
nakedness.'     And  it  is  again  I'epeated,  '  If  a  man  shall  take  his  brother's  wife,  it 

1  Oft     Ol  ~  I  '  ' 

""■  -^  •  ■  is  an  unclean  thing,  he  hath  uncovered  his  brother's  nakedness,  they  shall  be 
childless.'  These  are  clear  and  express  laws  of  God,  which  therefore  must  needs  oblige  all 
persons  of  what  rank  soever,  without  exception. 

"  In  the  New  Testament,  St.  John  Baptist  said  to  Herod,  '  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to 
And  in  the  i'^^^  thy  brother's  wife,'  which  shows  that  these  laws  of  Moses  were  still  obliga- 
New.  tory.     St.  Paul  also,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  condemns  the  incestuous 

Mat.  14.  4.  person  for  having  his  father's  wife,  which  is  one  of  the  degrees  forbidden  by  the 
1  Cor.  .0. 1.  jg^^  Qf  Moses,  and  calls  it  '  a  fornication  not  so  much  as  named  among  the 
Gentiles.'  From  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  these  forbidden  degrees  are  excluded  by  the  law 
of  nature,  since  the  Gentiles  did  not  admit  them.  St.  Paul  also,  calling  it  by  the  common 
name  of  fornication,  within  which,  according  to  that  place,  all  undue  commixtures  of  men 
and  women  are  included ;  therefore  those  places  in  the  New  Testament  that  condemn 
fornication,  do  also  condemn  marriages  in  forbidden  degrees  :  our  Saviour  did  also  assert  the 
foundation  of  affinity,  by  saying,  '  that  man  and  wife  are  one  flesh.' 

"  But  in  all  controverted  things  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  taken  from  the  tradition 
of  the  church,  which  no  good  catholic  can  deny :  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  decrees  of 
popes  and  councils,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church :  against 
which,  if  any  argue  from  their  private  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  the  way  of 
heresy,  and  savours  of  Luthcranism.  The  first  of  the  fathers,  who  had  occasion  to  write  of 
Lib.  4to  cont.  this  matter,  was  Tertullian,  who  lived  within  an  age  after  the  apostles.  He  in 
Marciouem.  express  words  says,  that  the  law  of  not  marrying  the  brother's  wife  did  still 
oblige  Christians. 
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"  The  first  pope,  whose  decision  was  sought  in  this  matter,  was  Gregorj'  the  Great, 
■  The  Autlio-  to  whom  Austin,  the  apostle  of  England,  wTote  for  his  resolution  of  some 
riiies  of  Popes,  things  in  wliich  he  desired  direction;  and  one  of  these  is,  'Whether  a  man 
may  marry  his  brother's  wife  ?'  (who  in  the  language  of  that  time  was  called  his  kinswoman). 
The  pope  answered  negatively,  and  proved  it  by  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  therefore  defined, 
'  that  if  any  of  the  English  nation,  who  had  married  within  that  degree,  were  converted  to 
the  faith,  he  must  be  admonished  to  abstain  from  his  wife,  and  to  look  on  such  a  marriage 
as  a  most  grievous  sin.'  From  wliich  it  appears,  that  that  good  pope  did  judge  it  a  thing 
which  by  no  means  could  be  dispensed  with,  otherwise  he  had  not  pressed  it  so  much  under 
such  circumstances ;  since,  in  the  first  conversion  of  a  nation  to  the  Christian  faith,  the 
insisting  too  much  upon  it  might  have  kept  back  many  from  receiving  the  Christian  religion, 
who  were  otherwise  well  inclined  to  it.  Calixtus  *,  Zacarius  t,  and  Innocent  III.  J,  have 
plainly  asserted  the  obligation  of  these  precepts  in  the  law  of  Moses,  the  last  particularly, 
who  treats  about  it  with  great  vehemenc}- :  so  that  the  apostolic  see  has  already  judged 
the  matter. 

"  Several  provincial  councils  have  also  declared  the  obligation  of  the  precepts  about 
the  degrees  of  marriage  in  Leviticus,  by  the  council  at  Neocajsaria :  '  If  a 
woman  had  been  married  to  two  brothers,  she  was  to  be  cast  out  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  chnrch  till  her  death,  and  the  man  that  married  his  brother's  wife  was 
to  be  anathematised  §,'  which  was  also  confirmed  in  a  council  held  by  pope  Gregory  II.  ||. 
In  the  council  of  Agde,  where  the  degrees  that  make  a  marriage  incestuous  are  reckoned, 
this  of  marrying  the  brother's  wife  is  one  of  them :  and  there  it  was  decreed,  '  that  all 
marriages  within  these  degrees  were  null,  and  the  parties  so  contracting  were  to  be  cast  out 
of  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  put  among  the  catechumens  till  they  separated 
themselves  from  one  another ^.'  And,  in  the  second  council  of  Toledo**,  the  authority 
of  the  Jlosaical  prohibitions  about  the  degrees  of  marriage  is  acknowledged.  It  was  one  of 
Wickliff's  errors,  that  the  prohibition  of  marriage  within  such  degrees  was  without  any 
foundation  in  the  law  of  God;  for  which,  and  other  points,  he  was  condemned  first  in  a 
convocation  at  London,  then  at  Oxford,  and,  last  of  all,  at  the  general  council  of 
Constance  these  condemnations  were  confirmed.  So  formally  had  the  church  in  many  pro- 
vincial councils,  and  in  one  that  was  general,  decided  this  matter. 

"  Next  to  these  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  were  to  be  considered.     In  the  Greek  church 

And  the  Origen  f f  first  had  occasion  to  treat  about  it,  writing  on  Leviticus;  and  Chry- 
Greek  sostom  J|  after  him;  but  most   fully  St.  Basil  the  Great  §§,  who  do  expressly 

assert  the  obligations  of  these  precepts.  The  last  particularly,  refuting  at  great  length  the 
opinion  of  some  who  thought  the  marrying  two  sisters  was  not  unlawful,  lays  it  down  as  a 
foundation,  that  the  laws  in  Leviticus  about  marriage  were  still  in  force.  Kesychius  {|{| 
also,  writing  upon  Leviticus,  proves  that  these  prohibitions  were  universally  obligatory, 
because  both  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  are  taxed  for  marrying  within  these  degrees; 
from  whence,  he  infers,  they  are  of  moral  and  eternal  obligation. 

"  From  the  Greek  they  went  to  the  Latin  Fathers,  and  alleged,  as  was  already  observed, 

nnil  the  La-    that  TertuUian  held  the  same  opinion,   and  with   him  agreed  the  three  great 

tin  Fatlicrs       doctors  of  the  Latin  church,  Ambrose  ^^,  Jerome  ***,  and  St.  Austin  ttt,  who 

do  plainly  deliver  the  tradition  of  the  church  about  the  obligation  of  those  laws,   and 

answer  the  objections  that  were  made  either  from  Abraham's  marrying  his  sister  or  from 

Jacob's  marrying  two  sisters,  or  the  law  in  Deuteronomy  for  the  brother's  marrying  his 

brother's  wife,  if  he  died  without  children. 

And  of  the         "  They  observed  that  the  same  doctrine  was  also  taught  by  the  fathers  and 

Modern  Vi'iU  doctors  in  the  latter  ages.     Anselm  JJi  held  it,  and  pleads  much  for  marrying 

in  remote  degrees,  and  answers  the  objection  from  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the 

*  Ad  omnes  Oallife  Episcopos.  |§  Epist.  ad  Diodor.  ||||  On  Levit.  18.  and  20. 

+  30.  Quest.  3.  cap.  Pitanum.  <j[^  Lib.  8.  Ep.  66.  *••  Cont.  Helvidiuui. 

}  Oe  Pros.  cap.  cum  in  Juveiitntom.  ftf    Cont.   Eaust.   chap.    8,  9,   10,  et  Qiiacst.  64.  in 

§  Can.  2.      il  Chap.  5.      ^  Can.  61.  **  Chap.  5.         Lev.   Ad  Bonifiic.  lib.  3.  chap.  4.   Lib.  15.  de  Civ.  Dei, 


l-f  la  20.  Levit.  +;;  Homil.  7L  ou  22  Mai.  chap.  16.  *Ji  In  Epist.  ad  Pium  Fr.tie: 


ui. 
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(laughters  of  Zelophehad.  Hugo  Cardinalis  *,  Radulplius  Flaviacensis,  and  Rupertus 
Tuitiensis,  do  agree  tliat  these  precepts  are  moral,  and  of  perpetual  obligation ;  as  also 
Huo^o  t  de  Sto.  Victore.  Hildebert  j,  bisliop  of  Mans,  being  consulted  in  a  case  of  the 
same  nature  with  what  is  now  controverted,  plainly  determines,  '  that  a.  man  may  not 
marry  his  brother's  wife ;'  and  by  many  authorities  shows,  that  by  no  means  it  can  be 
allowed.  And  Ivo  Carnotensis  §  being  desired  to  give  his  opinion  in  a  case  of  the  same 
circumstances, — of  a  king's  marrying  his  brother's  wife, — says,  '  Such  a  marriage  is  null,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God,  and  that  the  king  was  not  to  be  admitted  to  tlie  communion 
of  the  church  till  he  put  away  his  wife,  since  tliere  was  no  dispensing  with  the  law  of  God, 
and  no  sacrifice  could  be  offered  for  tiiose  that  continued  willingly  in  sin.'  Passages  also 
to  the  same  purpose  are  in  other  places  of  his  epistles. 

"  From  these  doctors  and  fathers  the  inquiry  descended  to  the  schoolmen,   who  had 

The  School-  with  more  niceness  and  subtlety  examined  things.  They  do  all  agree  in 
nicn.  asserting  the  obligation  of  these  Levitical  prohibitions.     Thomas  Aquinas  does 

2'"'.  2dffi.  it  in  many  places,  and  confirms  it  with  many  arguments.  Altisiodoronsis 
*^."^*^x  T  says,  they  are  moral  laws,  and  part  of  the  law  of  nature.  Petrus  de  Palude  is 
tiam  Qtiffist.  of  the  same  mind,  and  says,  that  a  man's  marrying  his  brother's  wife  was  a 
54.  art.  3.  In  dispensation  granted  by  God,  but  could  not  be  now  allowed,  because  it  was 
4''"".  (list.  40.  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  St.  Antonine  of  Florence,  Joannes  de  Turre 
Cremata,  Joannes  de  Tabia,  Jacobus  de  Lausania,  and  Astexanus,  were  also 
cited  for  the  same  opinion.  And  those  who  wrote  against  Wickliff,  namely,  Wydeford^d, 
Cotton**,  and  Waldensistt,  charged  him  with  liercsy,  for  denying  that  those  prohibitions 
did  oblige  Christians.  And  asserted  that  they  were  moral  laws  which  obliged  all  mankind. 
And  the  books  of  AValdensis  were  approved  by  pope  Jlartin  I.  There  were  also  many 
quotations  brought  out  of  Petrus  de  Tarantasia,  Durandus,  Steplianus  Brulifer,  Richardus 
de  Media  Villa,  Guido  Briancon,  Gerson,  Paulus  Ritius,  and  many  others,  to  confirm  the 
same  opinion,  who  did  all  unanimously  assert,  that  those  laws  in  Leviticus  are  parts  of 
the  law  of   nature,  which  oblige   all  mankind,  and  that  marriages   contracted   in    tliese 

And  Canon-  degrees  are  null  and  void.  All  the  canonists  were  also  of  the  same  mind, 
ists-  Joannes  Andreas,  Joannes    de  Imol.a,   Abbas  Panormitanus,   JMattheus  Neru, 

Vincentius,  Innocentius,  and  Ostiensis,  all  concluded  that  these  laws  were  still  in  force,  and 
could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

There  was  also  a  great  deal  alleged  to  prove  that  "  a  marriage  is  completed  by  tlie 

Marriage  marriage  contract,  though  it  be  never  consummated.  ]\Iany  authorities  were 
completed  brought  to  prove  that  Adonijah  could  not  marry  Abishag,  because  she  was  his 
by  consent,  father's  wife,  though  never  known  by  him.  And  by  the  law  of  Moses  a  woman 
espoused  to  a  man,  if  she  admitted  another  to  her  bed,  was  to  be  stoned  as  an  adultress ; 
from  whence  it  appears,  that  the  validity  of  marriage  is  from  the  mutual  covenant.  And 
though  Joseph  never  knew  the  blessed  virgin,  yet  he  was  so  much  her  husband  by  the 
espousals,  that  he  could  not  put  her  away,  but  by  a  bill  of  divorce  :  and  was  afterwards 
called  her  husband,  and  Christ's  father.  Affinity  had  been  also  defined  by  all  writers,  '  a 
relation  arising  out  of  marriage,'  and  since  marriage  was  a  sacrament  of  the  church,  its 
essence  could  only  consist  in  the  contract ;  and  therefore  as  a  man  in  orders  has  the  character, 
though  he  never  consecrated  any  sacrament :  so  marriage  is  complete,  though  its  effect  never 
follow.  And  it  was  showed  that  the  canonists  had  only  brought  in  the  consummation  of 
marriage  as  essential  to  it  by  ecclesiastical  law.  But  that  as  Adam  and  Eve  were  perfectly 
married  before  they  knew  one  another,  so  marriage  was  complete  upon  the  contract ;  and 
what  followed  was  only  an  effect  done  in  the  right  of  the  marriage.     And  there  was  a  great 

deal  of  fi  Ihy  stuff  brought  together,  of  the  different  opinions  of  the  canonists  concerning 
consummation,  to  what  degree  it  must  go,  to  show  that  it  could  not  be  essential  to  the 
marriage  contract,   which  in  modesty  were  suppressed.       Both  Hildebert  of  Mans,  Ivo 

*  On    18  Lev.  f  Cont.  AVicki.  art.  8. 

t  Lib.  2  de  Sacram.  p.  2,  chap.  4,  art.  2.  '  *  Dc  Ileitis  ct  illicitis  Conjugiis. 

J  Epist.  ad  Arch.  Rutomag.  et  Epis.  Sag.  t+  Lib.  de  Sacram.  torn.  2.  C.  134. 
$  Epist.  240. 
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Carnotcnsis,  and  Hugo  de  Sto.  Victoire,  had  delivered  this  opinion,  and  proved  it 
out  of  St.  Clirysostom,  Ambrose,  Austin,  and  Isidore.  Pope  Nicolas,  and  the  council 
of  Tribur,  defined,  that  marriage  was  completed  by  the  consent  and  the  benediction. 
From  all  which  they  concluded,  that  although  it  could  not  be  proved  that  Prince  Arthur 
knew  tlie  queen,  yet  that  she  being  once  lawfully  married  to  him  the  king  could  not  after- 
wards marry  her. 

It  was  also  said,  "that  violent  presumptions  were  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Violent  pre-  canonists,  to  prove  consummation.  Formal  proofs  could  not  be  expected  ;  and  for 
sumptions  of  persons  that  were  of  age,  and  in  good  health,  to  be  in  bed  togetlier,  was  in  all 
tlie  cousum-  tnals  about  consummation  all  that  the  canonists  sought  for.  And  yet  this  was 
Prince  '\r-  "°*  ^^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^''^^*^'  ^^^  ^'  appeared  that,  upon  her  husband's  death,  she  was  kept 
tliur's  Mar-  with  great  care  by  some  ladies  'who  did  think  her  with  child ;  and  she  never  said 
"''"g*-  anything  against  it.      And  in  the  petition  offered  to   the  pope   in  her   name, 

(repeated  in  the  bull  that  was  procured  for  the  second  marriage,)  it  is  said,  she  was  perhaps 
known  by  prince  Arthur ;  and  in  the  breve,  it  is  plainly  said,  she  was  known  by  prince 
Arthur,  and  though  the  queen  offered  to  purge  herself  by  oath  that  prince  Artliur  never 
knew  her,  it  was  proved  by  many  authorities  out  of  the  canon  law,  tiiat  a  party's  oath 
ought  not  to  be  taken  when  there  were  violent  presumptions  to  the  contrary. 

"  As  for  the  validity  of  the  pope's  dispensation,  it  was  said,  that  though  the  schoolmen 

The  Pope's    ^^^  canonists  did  generally  raise  the  pope's  power  very  high,  and  stretcli  it  as 

Dispensation     far  as  it  was  possible  ;  yet  they  all  agreed  that  it  could  not  reach  the  king's  case  : 

of  no  force,     upon  this  received  maxim,  '  that  only  the  laws  of  the  church  are  subject  to  the 

pope,  and  may  be  dispensed  with  by  him  ;  but  that  laws  of  God  are  above  him,  and  that  he 

cannot  dispense  with  them  in  any  case.'      This  Aquinas  delivers  in  many  places 

Lib  4.  Art.'     of  his  works.   Petrus  de  Palude  says,  the  pope  cannot  dispense  with  marriage  in 

13.  etin4"""'.  these  degrees,  because  it  is  against  nature.       But  Joannes  de  Turre  Cremata 

diet.  15.  Q.    reports  a  singular  case,  which  fell  out  when  he  was  a  cardinal.     A  king  of  France 

Sup  Cap.      desired  a  dispensation  to  marry  his  wife's  sister.    The  matter  was  long  considered 

Conjunctionis  of,   and  debated  in  the  Rota,  himself  being  there,  and  bearing  a  share  in  the 

35.  Q.  2.        debate  ;  but  it  was  concluded,  that  if  any  pope  either  out  of  ignorance,  or  being 

corrupted,  had  ever  granted  such  a  dispensation,  that  could  be  no  precedent  or 

warrant  for  doing  the  like  any  more,  since  the  church  ought  to  be  governed  by  laws,  and 

not  by  such  examples.     Antonin,  and  Joannes  de  Tabia,  held  the  same.     And  one  Bacon  an 

Englishman,  who  had  taught  the  contrary,  was  censured  for  it  even  at  Rome,  and  he  did 

retract  his  opinion,  and  acknowledged,  that  the  pope  could  not  dispense  with  the  degrees  of 

marriage  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God. 

"  The  canonists  agree  also  to  this  ;  both  Joannes  Andreas,  Joannes  de  Imola,  and  Abbas 
_      _  Panorniitanus   assert  it,  saying,  that  the  precepts  in  Leviticus  oblige  for  ever, 

Liteias  de  '  'ind  therefore  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  And  Panormitan  says,  '  these  tilings  are 
Rest.  Spons.  to  be  observed  in  practice,  because  great  princes  do  often  desire  dispensations 
Cap.  ad  Au-  from  popcs.'  Popc  Alexander  III.  would  not  suffer  a  citizen  of  Pavia  to 
marry  his  younger  son  to  the  widow  of  his  eldest  son,  though  he  had  sworn  to 
do  it.  For  the  pope  said,  it  was  against  the  law  of  God,  therefore  it  might  not  be  done, 
and  he  was  to  repent  of  his  unlawful  oath. 

"  And  for  the  power  of  dispensing  even  with  the  laws  of  the  church  by  popes,  it  was 
brought  in  in  the  latter  ages.  All  the  fathers  with  one  consent  believed,  that  the  laws  of 
God  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  the  church,  for  which  many  places  were  cited  out  of  St. 
Cyprian,  Basil,  Ambrose,  Isidore,  Bernard,  and  Urban,  Fabian,  Marcellus,  and  Innocent, 
that  were  popes  ;  besides  an  infinite  number  of  later  writers.  And  also  the  popes  Zosimus, 
Damasus,  Leo,  and  Hilarius  did  freely  acknowledge  they  could  not  change  the  decrees  of  the 
church,  nor  go  against  the  opinions  or  practices  of  the  fathers.  And  since  the  apostles 
confessed,  '  they  could  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth  ;'  the  pope  being 
Christ's  vicar,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  so  great  a  power  as  to  abrogate  the  law  of  God  : 
and  though  it  is  acknowledged,  that  he  is  vested  with  a  fulness  of  power,  yet  the  phrase 
must  be  restrained  to  the  matter  of  it,  which  is  the  pastoral  care  of  souls.    And  though  there 
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was  no  court  superior  to  the  pope's,  yet  as  St.  Paul  had  withstood  St.  Peter  to  his  f;ice ;  so 
in  all  ages  upon  several  occasions,  holy  bishops  have  refused  to  comply  with,  or  submit  to 
orders  sent  from  Rome,  when  they  thought  the  matter  of  them  unlawful. 

"  Laurence  that  succeeded  Austin  the  monk  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  having  excom- 
Several  Bi-  niunicated  king  Edbald  *  for  an  incestuous  marriage,  would  not  absolve  him 
shops  refuse  till  he  put  away  his  wife  ;  though  the  pope  plied  him  earnestly  botli  by  entreaties 
to  submit  to  and  threatenings  to  let  it  alone,  and  absolve  hira.  Dunstan  did  the  like  to  count 
Decreer  ^  Edwin  for  another  incestuous  marriage ;  nor  did  all  the  pope's  interposition 
Gul.  Malracs-  make  him  give  over.  They  found  many  other  such  instances  which  occurred  in  the 
bur.  lib.  1.  ecclesiastical  history,  of  bishops  proceeding  by  censures  and  other  methods 
to  stop  the  course  of  sin,  notwithstanding  any  encouragement  the  parties  had  from  popes. 

"  And  it  is  certain,  that  every  man  when  he  finds  himself  engaged  in  any  course,  which  is 
clearly  sinful,  ought  presently  to  forsake  it,  according  to  the  opinion  of  all  divines.  And 
therefore  the  king  upon  these  evidences  of  the  unlawfulness  of  his  marriage  ought  to  abstain 
from  the  queen  ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  other  bishops,  ought  to  require 
him  to  do  it,  otherwise  they  must  proceed  to  church  censures.  ]\Iany  things  were  also 
brought  from  reason  (or  at  least  the  maxims  of  the  school  philosophy,  which  passed  for  true 
reason  in  those  days,)  to  prove  marriage  in  the  degrees  forbidden  by  Moses  to  be  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature  ;  and  much  was  alleged  out  of  profane  authors,  to  show  what  an 
abhorrence  some  heathen  nations  had  of  incestuous  marriages. 

"  And  whereas  the  chief  strength  of  the  arguments  for  the  contrary  opinion  rested  in  this. 
The  Autho-  ^^^^  these  laws  of  Moses  were  not  confirmed  by  Christ  or  his  apostles  in  the 
rity  of  Tiadi-  New  Testament.      To  that  they  answered,  that   if  the    laws  about  marriage 
t'on-  were  moral,  as  had  been  proved,  then  there  was  no  need  of  a  particular  con- 

firmation, since  those  words  of  our  Saviour,  '  I  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil 
it,'  do  confirm  the  whole  moral  law.  Christ  had  also  expressly  asserted  the  relation  of 
affinity,  saying,  '  that  man  and  wife  are  one  flesh.'  St.  Paul  also  condemned  a  match  as 
incestuous  for  affinity.  But  though  it  were  not  expressly  set  down  in  the  gospel,  yet  the 
traditions  of  the  church  are  received  with  equal  authority  to  written  verities.  This  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  all  the  learned  writers  for  the  catholic  faith,  lay  down  as  a  fundamental 
truth.  And  without  it,  how  could  the  seven  sacraments  (some  of  which  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament),  with  many  otlier  articles  of  catholic  belief,  be  maintained  against  the 
heretics  ?  The  tradition  of  the  church  being  so  full  and  formal  in  this  particular,  must  take 
place  :  and  if  any  corruptions  have  been  brought  in  by  some  popes  within  an  age  or  two, 
which  have  never  had  any  otlier  authority  from  the  decrees  of  the  church,  or  the  opinions  of 
learned  men,  they  are  not  to  be  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  that  is  brought  on 
the  other  side." 

This  I  have  summed  up  in  as  short  and  comprehensive  words  as  I  could,  being  the 
substance  of  what  I  gathered  out  of  the  printed  books  and  manuscripts  for  the  king's  cause. 
But  the  fidelity  of  an  historian  leads  me  next  to  open  the  argun;ents  that  were  brought 
against  it  by  those  who  wrote  on  the  other  side  for  the  queen's  cause,  to  prove  the  validity 
of  the  marriage,  and  the  pope's  power  of  dispensing  with  a  maiTiage  in  that  degree  of 
affinity. 

I  could  never,  by  all  the  search  I  have  made,  see  either  MSS.  or  printed  books  that 
defended  their  cause,  except  Cajetan's  and  Victoria's,  books  that  are  printed  in  their 
worksf.  But  from  an  answer  that  was  written  to  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  book,  and  from 
some  other  writings  on  the  other  side,  I  gather  the  substance  of  their  arguments  to  have 
been  what  follows  : — 

"  Cardinal  Cajetan  had  by  many  arguments  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  prohibitions 

*  Laurence  did  not  excommunicate  Edbald,  nor  could  thius  Chapnysiu3,  &c.  It  is  against  the  divorce,  and  charges 

he;  Edbald  being  yet  a  heathen  ;  and  upon  his  conversion  very  indirect  practices  on   the  other  side  by  moneys  and 

he  put  away  his  wife.        Bed.  Hist.   lib.  2.  cap.  5.   6.  bribes,  &c.      Cochleus  likewise  wrote  against  the  divorce 

Malm-s,  lib.  1. — Anon.  Correct.  ad  Paulum  Tertium  ;  but  whether  his  book  was  printed 

t  There  was  a  book  printed  at  Lunenhurgh.  anno  1532,  before  the  year  1535,  I  do  not  know.  It  was  then  printed 

dedicated  to  tlie  emperor's  ambassador  in  England,  Eusta-  in  4to. — Anon.  Correct. 
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in  Leviticus  were  not  parts  of  the  moral  law.  Tlicy  were  not  observed  before  the  law,  no 
The  Ai'^u-  not  by  tlie  holy  seed.  Adam's  cliikli'en  married  one  another : — Abraham 
mciits  for  the  married  his  sister,  Jacob  married  two  sisters,  Judah  gave  his  two  sons  to  Tamar, 
Marriage.  ^^^  promised  to  give  her  the  third  for  her  husband.  By  the  law  of  JMoses  a 
dispensation  was  granted  in  one  case  for  marrying  the  brother's  wife,  which  shows  the  law 
was  not  moral,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with;  and  if  Moses  dispensed  with  it, 
why  might  not  the  pope  as  well  do  it  ?  nor  was  there  any  force  in  the  places  cited  from  the 
New  Testament.  As  for  that  of  Ilerod,  botli  Josephus  and  Eusebius  witness  that  his  brother 
Philip  was  alive  when  he  took  his  wife,  and  so  his  sin  was  adultery,  and  not  incest.  We 
must  also  think  that  the  incestuous  person  in  Corinth  took  bis  father's  wife  when  he  was  yet 
living,  otherwise,  if  he  had  been  dead,  St.  Paul  could  not  say  it  was  '  a  fornication  not 
named  among  the  Gentiles,'  for  we  not  only  find  both  among  the  Persians  and  other  nations 
the  marriage  of  step-mothers  allowed,  but  even  among  the  Jews,  Adonijah  desired  Abisha 
in  marriage,  who  had  been  his  father's  concubine." 

From  all  which  they  concluded,  "  that  the  laws  about  the  degrees  of  marriage  were  only 
judiciary  precepts,  and  so  there  was  no  other  obligation  on  Christians  to  obey  them  than 
what  flowed  from  the  laws  of  the  church,  with  whicli  the  pope  might  dispense.  They  also 
said  that  the  law  in  Leviticus,  of  not  taking  the  brother's  wife,  must  be  understood  of  not 
taking  her  while  he  was  alive ;  for  after  he  was  dead,  by  another  law,  a  man  miglit  marry 
his  brother's  wife. 

'•  They  also  pleaded  that  the  pope's  power  of  dispensing  did  reach  further  than  tlie  laws 
of  the  church,  even  to  the  law  of  God,  for  he  daily  dispensed  witli  the  breaking  of  oaths  and 
vows,  though  that  was  expressly  contrary  to  the  second  commandment ;  and  thougli  the  fifth 
command,  '  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,'  be  against  killing,  yet  tlie  pope  dispensed  with  the 
putting  thieves  to  deatli,  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  reason  of  the  conmiandment  does  not 
at  all  times  hold,  he  is  the  only  judge,  according  to  Summa  Angelica.  They  concluded  the 
pope's  power  of  dispensing  was  as  necessary  as  his  power  of  expounding  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
since  there  was  a  question  made  concerning  the  obligation  of  these  Levitical  prohibitions, 
whether  they  were  moral,  and  did  oblige  Christians  or  not,  the  pope  must  be  the  only 
judge.  There  were  also  some  late  precedents  found,  one  of  pope  ]\Iartin,  who  in  the  case  of 
a  man's  having  married  his  own  sister  *,  who  had  lived  long  with  her,  upon  a  consultation 
with  divines  and  lawyers,  confirmed  it,  to  prevent  the  scandal  which  the  dissolving  of  it 
would  have  given.  Upon  which  St.  Antonin  of  Florence  says,  that  since  the  thing  was 
dispensed  with,  it  was  to  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and  not  to  be  condemned. 

"  The  pope  had  granted  his  dispensation  upon  a  very  weighty  consideration,  to  keep 
peace  between  two  great  crowns ;  it  had  now  stood  above  twenty  years :  it  would  therefore 
raise  a  high  scandal  to  bring  it  under  debate,  besides  that  it  would  do  much  hurt,  and  brino; 
the  titles  to  most  crowns  into  controversy. 

"  But  they  concluded  that  whatever  informalities  or  nullities  were  pretended  to  bo  in 
the  bulls  or  breves,  the  pope  was  the  only  competent  judge  of  it,  and  that  it  was  too  high 
a  presumption  for  inferior  prelates  to  take  upon  them  to  examine  or  discuss  it." 

But  to  these  arguments  it  was  answered  by  the  writers  for  the  king's  cause,  "  that  it  was 
strange  to  see  men  who  pretended  to  be  such  enemies  to  all  heretical  novelties, 
madeto  these,  y^^  ^^  guilty  of  that  which  Catholic  doctors  hold  to  be  the  foundation  of  all 
heresy;  which  was  the  setting  up  of  piivate  senses  of  Scripture,  and  reasonings 
from  them,  against  the  doctrine  and  tradition  of  the  church.  It  was  fully  made  out  that  the 
fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church  did  universally  agree  in  this,  that  the  Levitical  jirohibitions 
of  the  degrees  of  marriage  are  moral,  and  do  oblige  all  Christians.  Against  this  authority 
Cajetan  was  the  first  that  presumed  to  write,  opposing  liis  private  conceits  to  the  tradition 
of  the  church,  which  is  the  same  thing  for  which  Luther  and  his  followers  are  so  severely 
condemned.  May  it  not  then  be  justly  said  of  such  men,  that  they  plead  much  for  tradition 
when  it  makes  for  them,  but  reject  it  when  it  is  against  them  ?  Therefore  all  these  exceptions 
are  overthrown  with  this  one  maxim  of  Catholic  doctrine,  '  That  they  are  novelties  against 

*  Not  his  own  sister,  but  his  wife's  own  sister;  or  the  sister  of  one  whom  he  had  carnally  known. — Antonin. 
F!or.  par.  3.  tit.  1.  cap.  11. — Anon.  Correct. 
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the  constant  tradition  of  the  Christian  church,  in  all  ages.'  But  if  the  force  of  them  be  also 
examined,  they  will  be  found  as  weak  as  they  are  new.  That  before  the  law  these  degrees 
were  not  observed,  proves  only  that  they  are  not  evidently  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of 
all  men  ;  but  as  there  are  some  moral  precepts  which  have  that  natural  evidence  in  them, 
that  all  men  must  discern  it,  so  there  are  others  that  are  drawn  from  public  inconvenience 
and  dishonesty,  whicli  are  also  parts  of  the  law  of  nature.  These  prohibitions  are  not  of  the 
first,  but  of  the  second  sort,  since  the  immorality  of  them  appears  in  this,  that  the 
familiarities  and  freedoms  among  near  relations  are  such,  that  if  a  horror  were  not  struck 
in  men  at  conjunctures  in  these  degrees,  families  would  be  much  defiled.  This  is  the  found- 
ation of  the  prohibitions  of  marriages  in  these  degrees,  therefore  it  is  not  strange  if  men 
did  not  apprehend  it,  before  God  made  a  law  concerning  it.  Therefore  all  examples  before 
the  law  show  only  the  thing  is  not  so  evident  as  to  be  easily  collected  by  the  light  of  nature. 
And  for  the  story  of  Judah  and  Tamar,  there  is  so  much  wickedness  in  all  the  parts  of  it, 
that  it  will  be  very  hard  to  make  a  precedent  out  of  any  part  of  it.  As  for  the  provision 
about  marrying  the  brother's  wife,  that  only  proves  the  ground  of  the  law  is  not  of  its  own 
nature  immutable,  but  may  be  dispensed  with  by  God  in  some  cases.  And  all  these  moral 
laws,  that  are  founded  on  public  conveniency  and  honesty,  are  dispensable  by  God  in  some 
cases ;  but  because  Moses  did  it  by  divine  revelation,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  pope  can 
do  it  by  his  ordinary  authority. 

"  For  that  about  Herod,  it  is  not  clear  from  Josej)hus  that  Philip  was  alive  when  Herod 
married  his  wife.  For  all  that  Josephus  says  is,  that  she  separated  from  her  husband,  when 
he  was  yet  alive,  and  divorced  herself  from  him.  But  he  does  not  say,  that  he  lived  still 
after  she  married  his  brother.  And  by  the  law  of  divorce  marriage  was  at  an  end,  and 
broken  by  it  as  much  as  if  the  party  had  been  dead ;  so  that,  in  that  case,  she  might  have 
married  any  other :  therefore  Herod's  sin  in  taking  her  was  from  the  relation  of  having  been 
his  brother's  wife.  And  for  the  incestuous  person  in  Corinth,  it  is  as  certain,  that  though 
some  few  instances  of  a  king  of  Syria  and  some  others  may  bo  brought  of  sons  marrying 
their  stepmothers,  yet  these  things  were  generally  ill  looked  on,  even  where  they  were  prac- 
tised by  some  princes,  who  made  their  pleasure  their  law.  Nor  could  the  laws  of  Leviticus 
be  understood,  of  not  marrying  the  brother's  wife  when  he  was  alive ;  for  it  was  not  lawful 
to  take  any  man's  wife  from  him  living.  Therefore  that  cannot  be  the  meaning.  And  all 
tliose  prohibitions  of  marriage  in  other  degrees,  excluding  those  marriages  simply,  whether 
■during  the  life,  or  after  the  death  of  the  father,  son,  uncle,  and  other  such  relations,  there  is 
no  ground  to  disjoint  this  so  much  from  the  rest,  as  to  make  it  only  extend  to  a  marriage 
before  the  husband's  death.  And  for  any  precedents  that  were  brought,  they  were  all  in  tlie 
latter  ages,  and  were  never  confirmed  by  any  public  authority.  Nor  must  the  practices  of 
later  popes  be  laid  in  the  balance  against  tlie  decisions  of  former  popes,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  whole  church  ;  and  as  to  the  power  that  was  ascribed  to  the  pope,  that  began  now  to  be 
inquired  into  with  great  freedom,  as  shall  appear  afterwards." 

These  reasons  on  both  sides  being  thus  opened,  the  censures  of  them,  it  is  like,  will  be  as 

The  Queen     different  now  as  they  were  then  :  for  they  prevailed  very  little  on  the  queen, 

still  iiitract-     wlio  Still  persisted  to  justify  her  marriage,  and  to  stand  to  her  appeal.     And 

^'^'*^-  though  the  king  carried  it  very  kindly  to  her  in  all  outward  appearance,  and 

Hall.        employed  everybody  Inat  had  credit  with  her  to  bring  her  to  submit  to  him,  and 

to  pass  from  her  appeal,  remitting  the  decision  of  the   matter  to  any  four  prelates,  and  four 

secular  men  in  England,  she  was  still  unmovable,  and  would  hearken  to  no  proposition.     In 

the  judgments  that  people  passed,  the  sexes  were  divided ;  the  men  generally  approved  the 

king's  cause,  and  the  women  favoured  the  queen.     But  now  the  session  of  parliament  came 

A  session  of  on  the  16th  of  January,  and  there  the  king  first  brought  in  to  the  House  of  Lords 

Parliameut.     the  determination  of  the  universities,  and  the  books  that  were  written  for  his 

cause  by  foreigners.     After  they  were  read  and  considered  there,  the  lord  chancellor  did  on 

j^Iofg         the  20th  of  March,  with  twelve  lords  both  of  the  spirituality  and  temporalty,  go 

down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  showed  them  what  the  universities  and 

learned  men  beyond  sea  had  written  for  the  divorce,  and  produced  twelve  original  papers, 

with  the  seals  of  the  universities  to  them,  which  sir  Brian  Tuke  took  out  of  his  hand,  and 
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read  openly  in  the  liouse,  translating  the  Latin  into  Englisli.  Then  about  a  hundred  books 
written  by  foreign  divines,  for  the  divorce,  were  also  sliowed  them  ;  none  of  which  were 
read,  but  put  oft"  to  another  time,  it  being  late.  When  that  was  done,  the  lord  chancellor 
desired  they  would  repoi't  in  their  countries,  "  what  they  had  heard  and  seen,  and  then  all 
men  should  clearly  perceive  that  the  king  hath  not  attempted  this  matter  of  will  and  plea- 
sure, as  strangers  say,  but  only  for  the  discharge  of  his  conscience,  and  the  security  of  the 
succession  to  the  crown."  Having  said  that,  he  left  the  house.  The  matter  was 
also  brought  before  the  convocation  ;  and  they  having  weighed  all  that  was  said 
on  both  sides,  seemed  satisfied  that  the  marriage  was  unlawful,  and  that  the  bull  was  of  no 
force,  more  not  being  required  at  that  time. 

But  it  is  not  strange  that  tliis  matter  went  so  easily  in  the  convocation,  when  another  of 

The  whole  ^'^''  greater  consequence  passed  there,  which  will  require  a  full  and  distinct 
CUrgy  sued  account.  Cardinal  Wolsey  by  exercising  his  legantine  authority  had  fallen  into 
in  a  Premu-  ^  premunire,  as  hath  been  already  shown ;  and  now  those  who  had  appeared  in 
his  courts,  and  had  suits  there,  were  found  to  be  likewise  in  the  same  guilt  by 
the  law  ;  and  this  matter,  being  excepted  out  of  the  pardon  that  was  gi-anted  in  the  former 
parliament,  was  at  this  time  set  on  foot :  therefore  an  indictment  was  brought  into  the 
Kino's  Bench,  against  all  the  clergy  of  England,  for  breaking  the  statutes  against  provisions 
or  provisors.     But  to  open  this  more  clearly. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  kings  of  England  having  claimed  in  all  ages  a  power  in  eccle- 

Tlie  Prero-  siastical  matters  equal  to  what  the  Roman  emperors  had  in  that  empire,  they 
gative  of  the    exercised  this  authority  both  over  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  did  at  first  erect 

ings  of  bishoprics,  grant  investitures  in  them,  call  synods,  make  laws  about  sacred  as 
Ecclesiastical  ■*^'<-'ll  iis  civil  concerns,  and,  in  a  word,  they  governed  their  whole  kingdom.  Yet 
Affairs.  when  the  bishops  of  Rome  did  stretch  their  power  beyond  either  the  limits  of  it  in 

the  primitive  church,  or  what  was  afterward  granted  them  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  came 
to  assume  an  authority  in  all  the  churches  of  Europe,  as  they  found  some  resistance  every- 
where, so  they  met  with  a  great  deal  in  this  kingdom ;  and  it  was  with  much  difiiculty  that 
they  gained  the  power  of  giving  investitures,  receiving  appeals  to  Rome,  and  of  sending 
legates  to  England,  with  several  other  things,  which  were  long  contested,  but  were  delivered 
up  at  length,  either  by  feeble  princes,  or  when  kings  were  so  engaged  at  home  or  abroad, 
that  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to  offend  the  clergy.  For  in  the  first  contest  between  the  kings 
and  the  popes,  the  clergy  were  generally  on  the  pope's  side,  because  of  the  immunity  and 
protection  they  enjoyed  from  that  see ;  but  when  popes  became  ambitious  and  warlike 
princes,  then  new  projects  and  taxes  were  everywhere  set  on  foot,  to  raise  a  great  treasure. 

The  En-  The  pall,  with  many  bulls  and  high  compositions  for  them,  annates,  or  first-fruits, 
croachment  of  and  tenths,  were  the  standing  taxes  of  the  clergy,  besides  many  new  ones  upon 
t  e  apacy.  emergent  occasions.  So  that  they  finding  themselves  thus  oppressed  by  the  popes, 
fled  again  back  to  the  crown  for  protection,  which  their  predecessors  had  abandoned. 

From  the  days  of  Edward  the  First,  many  statutes  were  made  to  restrain  the  exactions  of 
Rome.     For  then  the  popes,  not  satisfied  with  their  other  oppressions,  (which  a  monk  of  that 

Mat  Paris     *^'"^^  ^'^^^  open  fully,  and  from  a  deep  sense  of  them),  did  by  provisions,  bulls. 

The  Laws      and  other  arts  of  that  see,  dispose  of  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and  lesser  benefices  to 

made  against    foreigners,  cardinals,  and  others  that  did  not  live  in  England.     Upon  which  the 

^™"  commonalty  of  the  realm  did  represent  to  the  king  in  parliament,  "  that  the 

_,  „  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and  other  benefices  were  founded  by  the  kings  and  people  of 

repeated  in  '  England  to  inform  the  people  of  the  law  of  God,  and  to  make  hospitality,  alms, 
the  Stat,  of  and  other  works  of  chanty,  for  which  end  they  were  endowed  by  the  king  and 
Provisors,  people  of  England  ;  and  that  the  king,  and  his  other  subjects  who  endowed  them, 
had,  upon  voidances,  the  presentment  and  collations  of  them,  which  now  the 
pope  had  usurped  and  given  to  aliens,  by  which  the  crown  would  be  disinlierited,  and  the 
€nds  of  their  endowments  destroyed,  with  other  great  inconveniences  : "  therefore  it  was 

ordained,  "  that  these  oppressions  should  not  be  suffered  in  any  manner."  But  notwith- 
standing this,  the  abuse  went  on,  and  there  was  no  effectual  way  laid  down  in  the  act  to 

punish  these  transgressions.      The  court  of  Rome  was  not  so  easily  driven  out  of  anythinu; 
VOL.   I.  Q 
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that  citlier  increased  tlieir  power  or  their  profits  ;  therefore  by  another  act  in  his  grandchild 
Edward  III.'s  time,  the  Commons  complained,  "  that  these  abuses  did  abound,  and  that  the 

25  Edward  pope  did  daily  reserve  to  his  collation,  church-preferments  in  England,  and  raised 
3d,  Statute  of  the  first-fruits,  with  other  great  profits,  by  which  the  treasure  of  the  realm  was 
Provisors.  carried  out  of  it,  and  many  clerks  advanced  in  the  realm  were  put  out  of  their 
benefices  by  those  provisors ;  therefore  the  king,  being  bound  by  oath  to  see  the  laws  kept, 
did  with  the  assent  of  all  the  great  men  and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm,  ordain  that  the  free 
elections,  presentments,  and  collations  of  benefices  should  stand  in  the  right  of  the  crown,  or 
of  any  of  his  subjects  as  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  them,  notwithstanding  any  provisions 
from  Rome.  And  if  any  did  disturb  the  incumbents  by  virtue  of  such  provisions,  those 
provisors,  or  others  employed  by  them,  were  to  be  put  in  prison  till  they  made  fine  and 
ransom  to  the  king  at  his  will ;  or  if  they  could  not  be  apprehended,  writs  were  to  be  issued  out 
to  seize  them,  and  all  benefices  possessed  by  them  were  to  fall  into  the  king's  hands,  except 
they  were  abbeys  or  priories,  that  fell  to  the  canons  or  colleges."  By  another  act,  "  the 
provisors  were  put  out  of  the  king's  protection  ;  and  if  any  man  ofi'ended  against  them,  in 
person  or  goods,  he  was  excused,  and  was  never  to  be  impeached  for  it."     And  two  years 

27  Edward  after  that,  upon  another  complaint  of  their  suing  the  king''s  subjects  in  other 
3d,  cap.  1.  courts,  or  beyond  sea,  it  was  ordained,  "  that  any  who  sued  either  beyond  sea, 
or  in  any  other  court,  for  things  that  had  been  sued,  and  about  which  judgment  had  been 
given  in  former  times  in  the  king''s  courts,  were  to  be  cited  to  answer  for  it  in  the  king's 
courts  within  two  months  ;  and  if  they  came  not,  they  were  to  be  put  out  of  the  king''s  pro- 
tection, and  to  forfeit  their  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  and 

38  Edward  ransomed  at  the  king's  will."  Both  these  statutes  received  a  new  confirmation 
3d,  cap.  1.  eleven  years  after  that.  But  those  statutes  proved  ineffectual,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  former  acts  were  confirmed  by  another  statute,  and 

3.  Richard  appointed  to  be  executed ;  and  not  only  the  provisors  themselves,  but  all  such  as 
2d,  cap.  3d.  took  procuratories,  letters  of  attorney,  or  farms  from  them,  were  involved  in  the 
same  guilt.  And  in  the  seventh  year  of  that  king,  provision  was  made  against  aliens  having 
benefices  without  the  king's  licence,  and  the  king  promised  to  abstain  from  granting  them 
licences  :  for  this  was  another  artifice  of  the  Roman  court,  to  get  the  king  of  their  side,  by 
accepting  his  licence,  which  by  this  act  was  restrained.  This  failing,  they  betook  themselves 
to  another  course,  which  was  to  prevail  with  the  incumbents  that  were  presented  in  England 
according  to  law,  to  take  provisions  for  their  benefices  from  Rome  to  confirm  their  titles. 
This  was  also  forbidden  under  the  former  pains.  As  for  the  rights  of  presenta- 
2d  0  15  tions,  by  the  law  they  were  tried  and  judged  in  the  king''s  courts ;  and  the  bishops 
were  to  give  institution  according  to  the  title  declared  in  these  judgments  :  this 
the  popes  had  a  mind  to  draw  to  themselves,  and  to  have  all  titles  to  advowsons  tried  in  their 
courts,  and  bishops  were  excommunicated  who  proceeded  in  this  matter  according  to  the 
law.  Of  which  great  complaint  was  made  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
And  it  was  added  to  that,  that  the  pope  intended  to  make  many  translations  of 
2d  cap  5  bishops,  some  to  be  within,  and  some  out  of  the  realm,  which,  among  other  incon- 
veniences reckoned  in  the  statute,  would  produce  this  effect :  "  that  the  crown 
of  England,  which  had  been  so  free  at  all  times,  should  be  subjected  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm  by  him  defeated  and  destroyed  at  his  will.  They  also 
found  those  things  to  be  against  the  king's  crown  and  regality,  used  and  approved  in  the  time 
of  his  progenitors :  therefore  all  the  Commons  resolved  to  live  and  die  with  him  and  his 
crown,  and  they  required  him  by  way  of  justice  to  examine  all  the  lords,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  what  they  thought  of  those  things,  and  whether  they  would  be  with  the 
crown  to  uphold  the  regality  of  it  ?  To  which  all  the  temporal  lords  answered,  they  would 
be  with  the  crown.  But  the  spiritual  lords  being  asked,  said,  they  would  neither  deny  nor 
afiirm  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  might  or  might  not  excommunicate  bishops,  or  make  trans- 
lations of  prelates :  but  upon  that  protestation,  they  said,  that  if  such  things  were  done,  they 
thought  it  was  against  the  crown,  and  said  they  would  be  with  the  king,  as  they  were 
bound  by  their  leageance;"  whereupon  it  was  ordained,  "  that  if  any  did  purchase  transla- 
tions, scutences  of  excommunication,  bulls  or  other  instruments  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
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ao-ainst  the  king  or  liis  crown,  or  whosoever  brought  them  to  England,  or  did  receive  or 
execute  them,  they  were  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  that  they  should  forfeit  their  goods 
and  chattels  to  the  king,  and  their  persons  should  be  imprisoned."  And  because  the  pro- 
ceedings were  to  be  upon  a  writ  called,  from  the  most  material  words  of  it,  premunire  fades, 
this  was  called  the  statute  of  Premunire. 

When  Henry  IV.  had  treasonably  usurped  the  crown,  all  the  bishops  (Carlisle   only 

excepted)  did  assist  him  in  it,  and  he  did  very  gratefully  oblige  them  again  in  other  things ; 

yet  he  kept  up  the  force  of  the  former  statutes.     For  the  Cistercian  order  having  procured 

bulls,  discharging  them  of  paying  tithes,  and  forbidding  them  to  let  their  farms  to  any,  but 

to  possess  them  themselves,  this  was  complained  of  in  parliament  in  the  2d  year  of  his  reign, 

and  those  bulls  were  declared  to  be  of  no  force ;  and  if  any  did  put  them  in 

2  Hen.  4,      execution,  or  procured  other  such  bulls,  they  were  to  be  proceeded  against,  upon 

the  statutes  made  in  the  13th  year  of  the  former  king's  reign,  against  pro  visors. 

But  all  this  while,  though  they  made  laws  for  the  future,  yet  they  had  not  the  courage  to 

put  them  in  execution.   And  this  feebleness  in  the  government  made  them  so  much  despised, 

and  so  oft  broken ;  whereas  the  severe  execution  of  one  law  in  one  instance  would  more 

effectually  have  prevented  the  mischief,  than  all  these  laws  did  without  execution.     In  the 

6th  year  of  his  reign,  complaints  being  made  of  the  excessive  rates  of  compositions 

i^nry  4,    fpj.  jirelibishoprics  and  bishoprics  in  the  pope's  chamber,  which  were  raised  to  the 

treble  of  what  had  been  formerly  paid,  it  was  enacted,  "  that  they  should  pay  no 

more  than  had  been  formerly  wont  to  be  paid."    In  the  7th  year  of  his  reign,  the 

'    /"a   '     statute  made  in  the  2d  year  was  confirmed;  and  by  another  act,  the  licences  which 

the  king  had  granted  for  the  executing  any  of  the  pope's  bulls  are  declared  of  no 

force  to  prejudice  any  incumbent  in  his  right.     Yet  the  abuses  and  encroachments  of  the 

court  of  Rome  still  increasing,  all  former  statutes  against  provisors  M'ere  confirmed  again, 

and  all  elections  declared  free,  and  not  to  be  interrupted  either  by  the  pope  or  the 

'     ^°'  ■     king.     But  at  the  same  time,  the  king  pardoned  all  the  former  transgressions 

against  these  statutes.    By  those  pardons  the  court  of  Rome  was  more  encouraged 

than  terrified  by  the  laws ;  therefore  there  was  a  necessity  of  making  another  law  in  the  reign 

of  Henry  V.  against  provisors,  "  that  the  incumbents  lawfully  invested  in  their  livings  should 

not  be  molested  by  them,  though  they  had  the  king's  pai'don ;  and  both  bulls 

^^'   '      and  licences  were  declared  void  and  of  no  value,  and  those  who  did  upon  such 

grounds  molest  them  should  incur  the  pains  of  the  statutes  against  provisors." 

Our  kings  took  the  best  opportunity  that  ever  could  have  been  found  to  depress  the 

papal  power;  for,  from  the  beginning  of  Richard  II. 's  reign  till  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  V., 

the  popedom  was  broken  by  a  long  and  great   schism,   and   the   kingdoms   of   Europe 

were  divided  in  their  obedience,  some  holding  for  those  that  sate  at  Rome,  and  others  for 

the  popes  of  Avignon :  England,  in  opposition  to  France,  that  chiefly  supported  the  Avignon 

popes,  did  adhere  to  the  Roman  popes.     The  papacy  being  thiis  divided,  the  popes  were  as 

i  much  at  the  mercy  of  kings  for  their  protection,  as  kings  had  formerly  been  at  theirs ;  so 

that  they  durst  not  thunder  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  otherwise  this  kingdom  had  certainly 

been  put  under  excommunications  and  interdicts  for  these  statutes,  as  had  been  done  formerly 

upon  less  provocations. 

But  now  that  the  schism  was  healed,  pope  Martin  the  Fifth  began  to  reassume  the  spirit 
of  his  predecessors,  and  sent  over  threatening  messages  to  England  in  the  beginning  of 
.  Henry  VI. 's  reign.     None  of  our  books  have  taken  any  notice  of  this  piece  of  our  history  : 
the  manuscript  out  of  which  I  draw  it  had  been  written  near  that  time,  and 
Petyt  contains  many  of  the  letters  that  passed  between  Rome  and  England  upon  this 

occasion. 
The  first  letter  is  to  Henry  Chichely,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  pro- 
moted to  that  see  by  the  pope,  but  had  made  no  opposition  to  the  statute  against 

Reg.  Chicliel.  .   .  •        .  I        r        ii  r    XT  at-  i        fi.  i      •       *1  •    I  H 

'  Fol.  39.  provisions  m  the  fourth  year  of  Henry    V .  ;    and   afterwards  m  the  eightn 

year  of  his  reign,  when  the  pope  had  granted  a  provision  of  the  archbishop  of 

York  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  chapter  of  York  rejected  it,  and,  pursuant  to  the  former 

statute,  made  a  canonical  election.       Henry  V.   being  then  the  greatest  king  in  Chris- 

G  2 
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tendom,  the  pope  durst  not  offend  him  :  so  the  law  took  place  without  any  further  contra- 
diction, till  the  sixth  year  of  his  son's  reign,  that  England  was  both  under  an  infant  king, 
and  had  fallen  from  its  former  greatness :  therefore  the  pope,  who  waited  for  a  good  conjunc- 
ture, laid  hold  on  this,  and  first  expostulated  severely  with  the  archbishop  for  his  remissness, 
that  he  had  not  stood  up  more  for  the  right  of  St.  Peter  and  the  see  of  Rome,  that  had 
bestowed  on  him  the  primacy  of  England  ;  and  then  says  many  things  against  the  statute  of 
premunire,  and  exhorts  him  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  predecessor  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury the  martyr,  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  church ;  requiring  him,  under  the  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  declare  at  the  next  parliament  to  both  houses  the  unlawfulness  of  that 
statute,  and  that  all  were  under  excommunication  who  obeyed  it.  But  to  make  sure  work 
among  the  people,  he  also  commands  him  to  give  orders,  under  the  same  pains,  that  all  the 
clergy  of  England  should  preach  the  same  doctrine  to  the  people.  This  bears 
Numb'37  ^^^^  *''^  ^^^^  ^^y  ^^  December,  1426,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Collection  of 
Papers. 

But  it  seems  the  pope  was  not  satisfied  with  his  answer,  for  the  next  letter  in  that  MS. 
is  yet  more  severe,  and  in  it  his  legantine  power  is  suspended.  It  has  no  date  added  to  it ; 
but  the  paper  that  follows,  bearing  date  the  6th  of  April,  1427,  leads  us  pretty  near  the 
date  of  it.  It  contains  an  appeal  of  the  archbishop's  from  the  pope's  sentence,  to  the  next 
general  council ;  or,  if  none  met,  to  the  tribunal  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ*. 

There  is  also  another  letter,  dated  the  6th  of  May,  directed  to  the  archbishop,  and  makes 
mention  of  letters  written  to  the  whole  clergy  to  the  same  purpose,  requiring  him  to  use  all 
his  endeavours  for  repealing  the  statute ;  and  chides  him  severely  because  he  had  said,  "  that 
the  pope's  zeal  in  this  matter  was  only  that  he  might  raise  much  money  out  of  England," 
■which  he  resents  as  a  high  injury,  and  protests  that  he  designed  only  to  maintain  these 
rights  that  Christ  himself  had  granted  to  his  see,  which  the  holy  fathers,  the  councils,  and 
the  catholic  church  has  always  acknowledged.  If  this  does  not  look  like  teaching  ex  cathedra, 
it  is  left  to  the  reader's  judgment. 

But  the  next  letter  is  of  a  higher  strain.  It  is  directed  to  the  two  archbishops  only,  and 
it  seems,  in  despite  to  Chichely,  the  archbishop  of  York  is  named  before  Canterbury.  By  it 
the  pope  annuls  the  statutes  made  by  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  and  commands  them 
to  do  no  act  in  pursuance  of  them  ;  and  declares,  if  they  or  any  other  gave  obedience  to  them, 
they  were  ipso  facto  excommunicated,  and  not  to  be  relaxed,  unless  at  the  point  of  death,  by 
any  but  the  pope.  He  charges  them  also  to  intimate  that,  his  monitory  letter,  to  the  whole 
nation,  and  cause  it  to  be  affixed  in  the  several  places  where  there  might  be  occasion  for  it. 
This  is  dated  the  8th  of  December,  the  tenth  year  of  his  popedom.  Then  follow  letters  from 
the  university  of  Oxford,  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and 
Lincoln,  to  the  pope,  all  to  mitigate  his  displeasure  against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
which  they  gave  him  the  highest  testimony  possible,  bearing  date  the  10th  and  the  25th 
days  of  July.  These  the  archbishop  sent  by  an  express  to  Rome,  and  wrote  the  humblest 
submission  possible  to  the  pope,  protesting  that  he  had  done  and  would  do  all  that  was  in 
his  power  for  repealing  these  statutes.  One  thing  in  this  letter  is  remarkable  :  he  says,  "  he 
liears  the  pope  had  proceeded  to  a  sentence  against  him,  which  had  never  been  done  from  the 
days  of  St.  Austin  to  that  time  :  but  he  knew  that  only  by  report,  for  he  had  not  opened, 
much  less  read,  the  bulls  in  which  it  was  contained ;  being  commanded  by  the  king  to  bring 
them  with  the  seals  entire,  and  lay  them  up  in  the  paper-office  till  the  parliament  was 
brought  together." 

There  are  two  other  letters  to  the  king,  and  one  to  the  parliament,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
statute.  In  those  to  the  king,  the  pope  writes,  that  he  had  often  pressed  both 
Kintrand  Par-  ^i"g  ^"'l  parliament  to  it ;  and  that  the  king  had  answered,  that  he  could  not 
liament.  repeal  it  without  the  parliament.     But  he  excepts  to  that,  as  a  delaying  the 

Collect.  business,  and  shows  it  is  of  itself  unlawful,  and  that  the  king  was  under  excom- 

munication as  long  as  he  kept  it ;  therefore  he  expects  that  at  the  furthest,  in 

•  The  power  of  appealiu?  was  a  point  much  contro-  it  was  used  hy  the  Veuetians,  1509,  and  by  the  University 
Yerted,     Pope  Pius  the  Second  condemned  it  in  1549  ;  yet     of  Paris,  March  27,  1517. — Fulman's  Correct. 
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the  next  parliament,  it  should  be  repealed.  It  bears  date  the  13th  of  October,  in  the  tenth 
Collect.  year  of  his  popedom.     In  his  letter  to  the  parliament,  he  tells  them  that  no  man 

Numb.  39.  can  be  saved  who  is  for  the  observation  of  that  statute ;  tlierefore  he  requires 
them,  under  pain  of  damnation,  to  repeal  it,  and  offers  to  secure  them  from  any  abuses  which 
miolit  have  crept  in  formerly  with  tliese  provisions.  This  is  dated  the  third  of  October, 
Decimo  Pontijicat.  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  an  error  of  the  transcriber,  and  that  its  true  date  was 
the  13th  of  October. 

Tlie  parliament  sat  in  January  1427,  being  the  sixth  year  of  king  Henry  VI.,  during 
■which,  on  the  30th  of  January,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accompanied  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  bishops  of  London,  St.  David's,  Ely,  and  Norwich,  and  the  abbots  of 
Westminster  and  Reading,  went  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  place  where  the  House  of 
Commons  ordinarily  sat,  which  was  the  refectory  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  where  the 
archbishop  made  a  long  speech,  in  the  form  of  a  sermon,  upon  that  text,  "  Render  to  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Cassar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  He  began  with  a  pro- 
testation that  he  and  his  brethren  intended  not  to  say  anything  that  might  derogate  from  the 
king,  the  crown,  or  the  people  of  England.  Then  he  alleged  many  things  for  the  pope's 
power  in  granting  provisions,  to  prove  it  was  of  divine  right,  and  admonished  and  required 
them  to  give  tlie  pope  satisfaction  in  it ;  otherwise,  he  laid  out  to  them  with  tears,  what 
g  mischiefs  might  follow  if  he  proceeded  to  censures;  which  will  appear  more  fully 

purpose.  from  the  instrument  that  will  be  found  in  the  Collection  at  the  end.     But  it 

Collect.  seems  the  parliament  would  do  nothing  for  all  this,  for  no  act  neither  o'f  repeal 

'  "^  ■      ■      nor  explanation  was  passed. 

Yet  it  appears  the  pope  was  satisfied  with  the  archbishop's  carriage  in  this  matter,  for  he 
soon  after  restored  him  to  tlie  exercise  of  his  legantine  power,  as  Godwin  has  it ;  only  he  by 
a  mistake  says,  he  was  made  legate  anno  1428,  whereas  it  was  only  a  restitution  after  a 
censure. 

Thus  stood  the  law  of  England  in  that  matter,  which  was  neither  repealed  nor  well  exe- 
The  Clergy    cuted ;  for  the  pope's  usurpations  still  increasing,  those  statutes  lay  dead  among 
excuse  them-  the  records,  and  several  cardinals  had  procured  and  executed  a  legantine  power, 
selves.  which  was  clearly  contrary  to  them.     And  as  cardinal  Wolsey  was  already 

brought  under  the  lash  for  it,  so  it  was  now  made  use  of,  partly  to  give  the  court  of  Rome 
apprehensions  of  what  they  were  to  expect  from  the  king  if  they  went  on  to  use  him  ill ; 
and  partly  to  proceed  severely  against  all  those  of  the  clergy  wlio  adhered  obstinately  to  the 
interests  of  that  court ;  and  to  make  the  rest  compound  the  matter,  both  by  a  full  submission 
and  a  considerable  subsidy.  It  was  in  vain  to  pretend  it  was  a  public  and  allowed  error, 
and  tliat  the  king  had  not  only  connived  at  the  cardinal's  proceedings,  but  had  made  him  all 
that  while  his  chief  minister :  that  therefore  they  were  excusable  in  submitting  to  an 
authority  to  which  the  king  gave  so  great  encouragement,  and  that  if  they  had  done  other- 
wise they  had  been  unavoidably  ruined.  For  to  all  this  it  was  answered,  that  tiie  laws 
were  still  in  force,  and  that  their  ignorance  could  not  excuse  them,  since  they  ought  to  have 
known  the  law ;  yet  since  the  violation  of  it  was  so  public,  though  the  court  proceeded  to  a 
sentence,  that  they  were  all  out  of  the  king's  pi'otection  and  were  liable  to 
compound  ^^^  pains  in  the  statutes,  the  king  was  willing,  upon  a  reasonable  composition, 
and  a  full  submission,  to  pardon  them. 

So  in  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  a  petition  was  brought  in  to  be  offered  to  the  king. 
Audacknow-  ^"^  ^''^  king's  title  he  was  called,  "The  protector  and  supreme  head  of  the 
ledge  tlie  church  and  clergy  of  England."  To  this  some  opposition  was  made,  and  it  was 
KingSnpieme  pyj,  ^g- 1;^  another  day ;  but  by  the  interposition  of  Cromwell,  and  others  of  the 
Head  of  the      \  ■      ,  •,        ,  ,        ,  •  ,  ,  .      x  j 

Churcli  of       kmg  s  council,  who  came  to  the  convocation,  and  used  arguments  to  persuade 

England.  them  to  it,  they  were  prevailed  with  to  pass  it  with  that  title,  at  least  none 
Lord  Herbert,  speaking  against  it :  for  when  Warham  archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  "that 
silence  was  to  be  taken  for  consent,"  one  cried  out,  "  they  were  then  all  silent : "  yet  it  was 
Antiquit.  moved  by  some  to  add  these  words  to  the  title,  "  in  so  far  as  is  lawful  by  the  law 
Britannia-,  in  of  Christ."  But  Parker  says,  the  king  disliked  that  clause,  since  it  left  his  power 
VitaWaiham.  g^^jjj  disputable;    therefore    it  was    cast    out,  and  the   petition  passed  simply 
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as  it  was  first  brought  in.  Yet  in  that  he  was  certainly  misinformed,  for  when  the  convocation 
of  the  province  of  York  demurred  about  the  same  petition,  and  sent  their  reasons  to  the 
king  why  they  could  not  acknowledge  him  supreme  liead,  which  (as  appears  by  the  king's 
answer  to  them,)  were  chiefly  founded  on  this,  that  the  term  "  head  "  was  im- 
theCabala"  Proper,  and  did  not  agree  to  any  under  Christ ;  tlie  king  wrote  a  long  and  sharp 
answer  to  them,  and  showed  them  that  words  were  not  always  to  be  understood 
in  their  strict  sense,  but  according  to  the  common  acceptation.  And  among  other  things  lie 
showed  what  an  explanation  was  made  in  the  convocation  of  Canterbury, — that  it  was  in  so 
far  as  was  agreeable  to  the  law  of  Christ ;  by  which  it  appears  that  at  that  time  the  king 
was  satisfied  to  have  it  pass  any  way,  and  so  it  was  agreed  to  by  nine  bishops  (the  bishop 
of  Rochester  being  one)  and  sixty-two  abbots  and  priors,  and  the  major  part  of  the  lower 
house  of  convocation  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  ;  of  which  number  it  is  very  probable 
Reginald  Pole  was ;  for  in  his  book  to  tlie  king  he  says  he  was  then  in  England,  and  adds, 
that  the  king  would  not  accept  of  the  sum  the  clergy  ofitred,  unless  they  acknowledged  him 
supremo  head  :  he  being  then  dean  of  Exeter,  was  of  the  lower  liouse  of  convocation ;  and  it 
is  not  likely  the  king  would  have  continued  the  pensions  and  otlier  church  preferments  he 
had,  if  he  had  refused  to  sign  that  petition  and  submission.  By  it  they  prayed  the  king  to 
accept  100,000/.  in  lieu  of  all  punishments  which  they  had  incurred  by  going  against  the 
statutes  of  Provisors,  and  did  promise  for  the  future  neither  to  make  nor  execute  any  consti- 
tution without  the  king's  licence  ;  upon  which  he  granted  them  a  general  pardon ;  and  the 
convocation  of  the  province  of  York  offering  18,840Z.  with  another  submission  of  the  same 
nature  afterwards,  though  that  met  with  more  opposition,  they  were  also  pardoned. 

When  the  king's  pardon  for  the  clergy  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
were  much  troubled  to  find  themselves  not  included  within  it ;  for  by  the  statutes  of 
Provisors,  many  of  them  were  also  liable,  and  they  apprehended,  that  either  they  miglit  be 
Tlie  Com-  brought  in  trouble,  or  at  least  it  might  be  made  use  of  to  draw  a  subsidy  from 
mons  dcsuc  them  ;  so  they  sent  their  speaker  with  some  of  their  members  to  represent  to  the 
in  tW^Kbe's  ^^"8  *^^®  great  grief  of  his  commons  to  find  themselves  out  of  his  favour,  which  they 
Pardon.  concluded  from  the  pardon  of  the  pains  of  premunire  to  his  spiritual  subjects,  in 

Hall.  which  they  were  not  included,  and  therefore  prayed  the  king  that  they  might  be 
comprehended  within  it.  But  the  king  answered  them,  that  tliey  must  not  restrain  his 
mercy,  nor  yet  force  it ;  it  was  free  to  him  either  to  execute  or  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
law  ;  that  he  might  well  grant  liis  pardon  by  his  great  seal  without  their  assent,  but  lie 
would  be  well  advised  before  he  pardoned  them,  because  he  would  not  seem  to  be  compelled 
to  it.  So  they  went  away,  and  the  house  was  in  some  trouble  :  many  blamed  Cromwell, 
wlio  was  growing  in  favour,  for  this  rough  answer  ;  yet  the  king's  pardon  was  passed. 

But  his  other  concerns  made  him  judge  it  very  unfit  to  send  away  his  parliament  discon- 
Whicli  the  tented,  and  since  he  was  so  easy  to  them  as  to  ask  no  subsidy,  he  had  no  mind 
King  after-  to  ofl"end  them  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  tiling  was  over,  and  they  out  of  hopes 
wards  grants,  ^f  jj;^  jjg  ^f  jjjg  q^jj  accord  Sent  another  pardon  to  all  his  temporal  subjects,  of 
their  transgressions  of  the  statutes  of  Provisors  and  Premunire,  wliich  they  received  witli 
great  joy,  and  acknowledged  there  was  a  just  temperature  of  majesty  and  clemency  in  the 
king's  proceedings. 

During  this  session  of  parliament  an  unheard-of  crime  was  committed  by  one  Richard 
One  Attaint-  I^ouse,  a  cook,  who  on  the  16th  of  February  poisoned  a  vessel  of  yeast  that  was 
ed  for  Poison-  to  be  used  in  porridge,  in  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  kitchen,  with  which  seventeen 
'°g-  persons  of  liis  family  were  mortally  infected,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  died  of  it ; 

and  some  poor  people  that  were  charitably  fed  with  the  remainder  of  it  were  also  infected,  one 
woman  dying.  The  person  was  apprehended,  and  by  act  of  parliament,  poisoning  was 
22  Hen.  8  declared  treason,  and  Rouse  was  attainted,  aud  sentenced  to  be  boiled  to  death, 
Act.  16.  which  was  to  be  tlie  punishment  of  poisoning  for  all  times  to  come,  that  the 

Hall.  terror  of  this  unheard-of  punishment  might  strike  a  horror  in  all  persons  at  such 
an  unexampled  crime;  and  the  sentence  was  executed  in  Smithfield  soon  after. 

Of  this  I  take  notice,  the  rather  because  of  Sanders'  malice,  who  says  tliis  Rouse  was  set 
on  by  Anne  Boleyn,  to  make  away  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  of  which  there  is  nothing  on 
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record  ;  nor  does  any  writer  of  that  time  so  much  as  insinuate  it.  But  persons  tliat  are  set 
on  to  commit  sucii  crimes  are  usually  either  conveyed  out  of  the  way  or  secretly  despatched, 
that  thev  may  not  be  brought  to  an  open  trial.  And  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  man 
that  was  employed  by  them  that  might  have  preferred  him,  and  found  himself  given  up  and 
adjudged  to  such  a  death,  would  not  have  published  their  names  who  set  him  on,  to  have 
lessened  his  own  guilt  by  casting  the  load  upon  them  that  had  both  employed  and  deserted 
him.  But  this  must  pass  among  the  many  other  vile  calumnies  of  which  Sanders  has  been 
the  inventor  or  publisher,  and  for  which  he  has  already  answered  to  his  judge. 

When  the  session  of  parliament  was  over,  the  king  continued  to  ply  the  queen  with  all 
Lord  Herbert,  the   applications   he   could  think  of,  to  depart  from  her  appeal.     He  grew  very 

The  KiniT  melancholy,  and  used  no  sort  of  diversion,  but  was  observed  to  be  very  pensive, 
leaves  the  Yet  nothing  could  prevail  with  the  queen.  She  answered  the  lords  of  the  council 
Queen.  when  they  pressed  her  much  to  it,  "  that  she  prayed  God  to  send  the  king  a 

quiet  conscience,  but  that  she  was  his  lawful  wife,  and  would  abide  by  it,  till  the  court  of 
Kome  declared  the  contrary."  Upon  which  the  king  forbore  to  see  her,  or  to  receive  any 
tokens  from  her,  and  sent  her  word  to  choose  where  she  had  a  mind  to  live  in  any  of  his 
manors.  She  answered,  "  that  to  which  place  soever  she  were  removed,  nothing  could  remove 
her  from  being  his  wife."  Upon  this  answer  the  king  left  her  at  Windsor,  the  J  4th  of  July, 
and  never  saw  her  more.  She  removed  first  to  Moor,  then  to  Easthamstead,  aud  at  last 
to  Ampthill,  where  she  staid  longer. 

The  clergy  went  now  about  the  raising  of  the  100,000^.  which  they  were  to  pay  in  five 

A  disorder  years ;  and  to  make  it  easier  to  themselves,  the  prelates  had  a  great  mind  to 
among  the  draw  in  the  inferior  clergy  to  bear  a  part  of  the  burden.  The  bishop  of  London 
Lo^'d^°  bo  called  a  meeting  of  some  priests  about  London,  on  the  1st  of  September,  to  the 
the  Subsidy,  chapter-house  at  St.  Paul's.  He  designed  to  have  had  at  first  only  a  small  number. 
Hall.  among  whom  he  hoped  it  v^^ould  easily  pass ;  and  that  being  done  by  a  few, 
others  would  more  willingly  follow.  But  the  matter  was  not  so  secretly  carried  but  that  all 
the  clergy  about  the  city  hearing  of  it,  went  thither.  They  were  not  a  little  encouraged  by 
many  of  the  laity,  who  thought  it  no  unpleasant  diversion  to  see  the  clergy  fall  out  among 
themselves.  So  when  they  came  to  the  chapter-house  on  the  day  appointed,  the  bishop's 
officers  would  only  admit  some  few  to  enter  ;  but  the  rest  forced  the  door  and  rushed  in,  and 
the  bishop's  servants  were  beaten  and  ill  used.  But  the  bishop  seeinc;  the  tumult  was  such 
that  it  could  not  be  easily  quieted,  told  them  all,  "  that  as  the  state  of  men  in  this  life  was 
frail,  so  the  clergy,  through  frailty  and  want  of  wisdom,  had  niisdemeaned  themselves 
towards  the  king,  and  had  fallen  in  a  premunire,  for  which  theking  of  his  great  clemency  was 
pleased  to  pardon  them,  and  to  accept  of  a  little  instead  of  the  whole  of  their  benefices,  which 
by  the  law  had  fallen  into  his  hand  :  therefore  he  desired  they  would  patiently  bear  theii" 
share  in  this  burden."  But  they  answered,  "  they  had  never  meddled  with  any  of  the 
cardinal's  faculties,  and  so  had  not  fallen  in  the  premunire ;  and  that  their  livings  were  so 
small,  that  they  could  hardly  subsist  by  them.  Therefore,  since  the  bishops  and  abbots 
were  only  guilty,  and  had  good  preferments,  they  only  ought  to  be  punished  and  pay  the 
tax  ;  but  that  for  themselves  they  needed  not  the  king's  pardon,  and  so  would  pay  nothing 
for  it."  Upon  which  the  bishops'  officers  threatened  them  ;  but  they,  on  the  other  hand  (being 
encouraged  by  some  laymen  that  came  along  with  them),  persisted  in  their  denial  to  pay 
anything ;  so  that  from  high  words  the  matter  came  to  blows,  and  several  of  the  bishop's 
servants  were  ill-handled  by  them.  But  he,  to  prevent  a  further  tumult,  apprehending  it 
might  end  upon  himself,  gave  them  good  words,  and  dismissed  the  meeting  with  his  blessing, 
and  promised  that  nothing  should  be  brought  in  question  that  was  then  done.  Yet  he  was  not 
so  good  as  his  word,  for  he  complained  of  it  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  was  always  a  great 
favourer  of  the  clergy,  by  whose  order  fifteen  priests  and  five  laymen  were  committed  to 
several  prisons ;  but  whether  the  inferior  clergy  paid  their  proportion  of  the  tax  or  not,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

The  Pope  This  year  the  state   of  affiiirs  beyond  sea  changed  very  considerably.     The 

French  he-  '^  P^P*^  expected  not  only  to  recover  Florence  to  his  family  by  the  emperor's  means, 

tion.  but   also  to  wrest    Modena  and  Reggio  from  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  to  which 
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lie  pretended,  as  being  fiefs  of  the  papacy  ;  and  the  emperor  had  engaged  by  the  former 
treaty  to  restore  them  to  liim.  But  now  that  tlte  pope's  pretensions  were  appointed 
to  be  examined  by  some  judges  delegated  by  the  emperor,  they  determined  against  tlie  pope 
for  the  duke  of  Ferrara  :  which  so  disgusted  the  pope,  that  he  fell  totally  from  the  emperor, 
and  did  unite  with  the  king  of  France  ;  a  match  being  also  projected  between  the  duke  of 
Orleans  (afterwards  Henry  II.)  and  his  niece  Catharine  de'  Medici ;  which  did  work  much 
on  the  pope's  ambition,  to  liave  his  family  allied  to  so  mighty  a  monarch.  So  that  now  he 
became  wholly  French. 

The  French  king  was  also,  on  account  of  this  marriage,  to  resign  all  the  pretensions  he 
A  Match  pro.  ^^^^  ^^  ^"7  territory  in  Italy  to  his  younger  son  ;  which  as  it  would  give  lesa 
jected  be-  umbrage  to  the  other  princes  of  Italy,  who  liked  rather  to  have  a  king's  younger 
tween  the  ggjj  aniong  them  than  either  the  emperor  or  the  French  king,  so  the  pope  was 
aiid  u!e  wonderfully  pleased  to  raise  another  groat  prince  in  Italy  out  of  his  own  family. 

Puke  of  Or-  On  these  grounds  was  the  match  at  this  time  designed  which  afterwards  took 
leans.  efiect ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  by  the  dau]iliin's  death,  the  duke  of  Orleans 

became  king  of  France,  and  his  queen  made  the  greatest  figure  that  any  queen  of  France 
had  done  for  many  ages. 

This  change  in  the  pope's  mind  might  have  produced  another  in  the  king's  affairs,  if  he 
had  not  already  gone  so  far  that  he  was  less  in  fear  of  the  pope  than  formerly.  He  found 
the  credit  of  his  clergy  was  so  low,  that  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  contempt  and  fury 
of  the  people,  they  were  forced  to  depend  wholly  on  the  crown.  For  Lutheranism  was  then 
making  a  great  progress  in  England,  of  which  I  shall  say  nothing  here,  being  resolved  at 
the  end  of  this  book  to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  course  of  it  in  those  years  that  fall 
within  this  time.  But,  what  by  the  means  of  the  new  preachers,  what  by  the  scandals  cast 
on  the  clergy,  they  were  all  at  the  king's  mercy ;  so  he  did  not  fear  much  from  them, 
especially  in  tlie  southern  parts,  which  were  the  richest  and  best-peopled.  Therefore  the 
king  went  on  resolutely.  The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  great  perplexity ;  he  saw 
England  ready  to  be  lost,  and  knew  not  what  to  do  to  rescue  or  preserve  it.  If  he  gave 
way  to  what  was  lately  done  in  the  business  of  the  premunire,  he  must  thereby  lose  the 
greatest  advantages  he  drew  from  that  nation ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  after  the  king  had 
gone  so  far  he  would  undo  what  was  done. 

The  emperor  was  more  remiss  in  prosecuting  the  queen's  appeal  at  Rome,  for  at  that  time 
™,    y  the  Turk,  with  a  most  numerous  and  powerful  army,  was  making  an  impression 

is  enjatred  in  on  Hungary,  (which,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  most  Christian  king,  was 
a  War  with  imputed  to  his  counsels  and  presents  at  the  Porte,)  and  all  the  emperor's  thoughts 
the  luik.  were  taken  up  with  this.  Therefore,  as  he  gave  the  protestant  princes  of 
Germany  some  present  satisfaction  in  religion  and  other  matters,  so  he  sent  over  to 
England  and  desired  the  king's  assistance  against  that  vast  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men  that  was  falling  in  upon  Christendom.  To  this  the  king  made  a  general  answer,  that 
gave  some  hopes  of  assisting  him.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  protestant  princes,  resolving 
to  draw  some  advantage  from  that  conjuncture  of  affairs,  and  being  courted  by  the  French 
king,  entered  into  a  league  with  him,  for  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  empire.  And,  to 
make  this  firmer,  the  king  was  invited  by  the  French  king  to  join  in  it ;  to  which  he 
consented,  and  sent  over  to  France  a  sum  of  money  to  be  employed  for  the  safety  of  the 
empire.  And  this  provoked  the  emperor  to  renew  his  endeavours  in  the  court  of  Rome  for 
prosecuting  the  queen's  appeal. 

The  French  king  encouraged  the  king  to  go  on  with  his  divorce,  that  he  might  totally 
alienate  him  from  the  emperor.  The  French  writers  also  add  another  consideration,  which 
seems  unworthy  of  so  great  a  king,  that  lie  himself,  being  at  that  time  so  public  a  courtier 
of  ladies,  was  not  ill  pleased  to  set  forward  a  thing  of  that  nature.  "  But  though  princea 
allow  themselves  their  pleasures,  yet  they  seldom  govern  their  affairs  by  such  maxims." 
1532.— Par-  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  a  new  session  of  parliament  was  held,  in 
liament  com-  which  the  House  of  Commons  went  on  to  complain  of  many  other  gi-ievances  they 
Ecdesiustical  ^'^Y  Under  from  the  clergy,  which  they  put  in  a  writing,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Courts.  liing-     III  it  they  comphiined  of  the  proceedings  in  the   spiritual  courts,  and 
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especially  their  calling  men  before  tliem  ex  officio,  and  laying  articles  to  their  charge 
Hall  without  any  accuser ;  and  then  admitting  no  purgation,  but  causing  tlie  party 
accused  either  to  abjure  or  to  be  burnt ;  which  they  found  very  grievous  and 
intolerable.  This  was  occasioned  by  some  violent  proceeding  against  some  reputed  heretics, 
of  whicli  an  account  shall  be  given  afterwards.  But  those  complaints  were  stifled,  and 
great  misunderstandings  arose  between  the  king  and  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this 
followinof  occasion. 

o 

There  was  a  common  practice  in  England  of  men's  making  such  settlements  of  their 
But  reject  a  estates  by  their  last  wills,  or  other  deeds,  that  the  king  and  some  great  lords 
hill  aliout  were  thereby  defrauded  of  the  advantages  they  made  by  wards,  marriages,  and 
AAaids.  primer  seisin.     For  regulating  which  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 

Peers,  and  assented  to  there  ;  but  when  it  was  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  it  was 
rejected  by  them,  and  they  would  ne'ther  pass  the  bill  nor  any  other  qualification  of  that 
abuse.     This  gave  the  king  great  offence ;   and  the  House,  when  they  addressed  to  him 
^  about  the  proceedings  of  the  clergy,  also  prayed,  "  that  he  would  consider  what 

nions  Peti-  '^ost,  charge,  and  pains,  they  had  been  at  since  the  beginning  of  the  parliament, 
tion  that  they  and  that  it  would  please  his  grace  of  his  princely  benignity  to  dissolve  his  court 
may  be  (lis-     ^f  parliament,  and  that  his  subjects  might  return   into  their  countries."     To 

which  the  king  answered,  "  that  for  their  complaints  of  the  clergy,  he  must 
hear  them  also  before  he  could  give  judgment,  since  in  justice  he  ought  to  hear  both  parties ; 

but  that  their  desiring  the  redress  of  such  abuses  was  contrary  to  the  other  part 
^  leavings    ^j-  ^jjgjj.  petition  ;  for  if  the  parliament  were  dissolved,  how  could  those  things 

they  complained  of  be  amended  ?  And  as  they  complained  of  their  long 
attendance,  so  the  king  had  staid  as  long  as  they  had  done,  and  yet  he  had  still  patience 
and  so  they  must  have,  otherwise  their  grievances  would  be  without  redress.  But  he  did 
expostulate  severely  upon  their  rejecting  the  bill  about  deeds  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of 
tlie  crown.  He  said,  he  had  offered  them  a  great  mitigation  of  what  by  the  rigour  of  the 
law  he  might  pretend  to ;  and  if  they  would  not  accept  of  it,  he  would  try  the  utmost 
severity  that  the  law  allowed,  and  would  not  offer  them  such  a  favour  again."  Yet  all  this 
did  not  prevail,  for  the  act  was  rejected,  and  their  complaint  against  the  clergy  was  also  laid 
aside,  and  the  parliament  was  prorogued  till  April  next. 

In  this  parliament  the  foundation  of  the  breach  that  afterwards  followed  with  Rome  was 
laid,  by  an  act  for  restraining  the  payment  of  annates  to  that  court,  which  since  it  is  not 
printed  with  the  other  statutes,  shall  be  found  in  the  end  of  this  volume.  The  substance  of 
it  is  as  follows  : — 

"  That  great  sums  of  money  had  been  conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  title  of 
An  Act     ^""''•'^^s  ^^  fi'^st  fruits,  to  the  court  of  Rome,  which  they  extorted  by  restraint  of 
against  Au-    bulls  and  other  writs ;  that  it  happened  often,  by  the  frequent  deaths  of  arch- 
nates,  bishops  and  bishops,  to  turn  to  the  utter  undoing  of  their  friends,  who  had 
Nuiub'  41        advanced  tliose  sums  for  them.     These  annates  were  founded  on  no  law,  for  they 

had  no  other  way  of  obliging  the  incumbents  of  sees  to  pay  tliem  but  by  restrain- 
ing their  bulls.  The  parliament  therefore,  considering  that  these  were  first  begun  to  be 
paid  to  defend  Ciiristendom  against  infidels,  but  were  now  turned  to  a  duty  claimed  by 
that  court  against  all  right  and  conscience,  and  that  vast  sums  were  carried  away  upon  that 
account,  which  from  the  second  year  of  king  Henry  VII.  to  that  present  time  amounted  to 
800,000  ducats,  besides  many  other  heavy  exactions  of  that  court,  did  declare  that  the  king 
was  bound  by  his  duty  to  Almighty  God  as  a  good  Christian  prince  to  hinder  these  oppres- 
sions :  and  that  the  rather,  because  many  of  the  prelates  were  then  very  aged,  and  like  to 
die  in  a  short  time,  whereby  vast  sums  of  money  should  be  carried  out  of  England,  to  the 
great  impoverishing  of  the  kingdom  :  and  therefore  all  payments  of  first  fruits  to  the  court 
of  Rome  were  put  down,  and  for  ever  restrained,  under  the  pains  of  the  forfeiture  of  the 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels  of  him  that  should  pay  them  any  more,  together  with  the  profits 
of  his  see,  during  the  time  that  he  was  vested  with  it.  And  m  case  bulls  were  restrained  in 
the  court  of  Rome,  any  person  presented  to  a  bishopric  should  be  notwithstanding  consecrated 
by  the  aicl  bishop  of  the  province  ;  or  if  he  were  presented  to  an  archbishoprrc,  by  any  two 
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bishops  in  the  kingdom  whom  the  king  should  appoint  for  tliat  end ;  and  that  being  so 
consecrated  they  should  be  invested,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  their  sees  in  full  and  ample 
manner  ;  yet  that  the  pope  and  court  of  Rome  might  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  the 
persons  presented  to  bishoprics  are  allowed  to  pay  them  five  lib.  for  the  hundred  of  the 
clear  profits  and  revenues  of  their  several  sees.  But  the  parliament,  not  willing  to  go  to 
extremities,  remitted  the  final  ordering  of  that  act  to  the  king,  that  if  the  pope  would  either 
charitably  and  reasonably  put  down  the  payment  of  annates,  or  so  moderate  them  that  they 
might  be  a  tolerable  burden,  the  king  might  at  any  time  before  Easter  1533,  or  before  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  declare  by  his  letters  patent  whether  the  premises  or  any  part  of 
them  should  be  observed  or  not,  which  should  give  them  the  full  force  and  authority  of  a 
law.  And  that  if  upon  this  act  the  pope  should  vex  the  king  or  any  of  his  subjects  by 
excommunications  or  other  censures,  these  notwithstanding  the  king  should  cause  the  sacra- 
ments and  other  rites  of  the  church  to  be  administered,  and  that  none  of  these  censures  might 
be  published  or  executed." 

This  bill  began  in  the  House  of  Lords,  from  them  it  was  sent  to  the  Commons,  and  being 
agreed  to  by  them,  received  the  royal  assent,  but  had  not  that  final  confirmation 
mentioned  in  the  act  before  the  9th  of  July  1533,  and  then  by  letters  patent  (in 
which  the  act  is  at  length  recited)  it  was  confirmed. 

But  now  I  come  to  open  the  final  conclusion  of  the  king's  suit  at  Rome.  On  the  25th  of 
p  January  "  the  pope  wrote  to  tlie  king,  that  he  heard  reports,  which  he  very 

writes  to  the  unwillingly  believed,  that  he  had  put  away  his  queen,  and  kept  one  Anne  about 
King  about  him  as  his  wife  ;  which,  as  it  gave  much  scandal,  so  it  was  in  high  contempt  of 
the  Queen  s  ^|jg  apostolic  See,  to  do  such  a  thing  while  his  suit  was  still  depending,  notwith- 
standing a  prohibition  to  the  contrary.  Therefore  the  pope,  remembering  his 
former  merits,  which  were  now  like  to  be  clouded  wdth  his  present  carriage,  did  exhort  him 
to  take  home  his  queen,  and  to  put  Anne  away ;  and  not  to  continue  to  provoke  the  emperor 
and  his  brother  by  so  high  an  indignity,  nor  to  break  the  general  peace  of  Christendom, 
which  was  its  only  security  against  the  power  of  the  Turk."  What  answer  the  king  made 
to  this  I  do  not  find,  but  instead  of  that  I  shall  set  down  the  substance  of  a  despatch  which 
the  king  sent  to  Rome  about  this  time,  drawn  from  a  copy  of  it,  to  which  the  date  is  not 
added.  But  it  being  an  answer  to  a  letter  he  received  from  the  pope  the  7th  of  October,  it 
seems  to  have  been  written  about  this  time,  and  it  concluding  with  a  credence  to  an  ambas- 
\u  Herbert  sador,  I  judge  it  was  sent  by  doctor  Bennet,  who  was  despatched  to  Rome  in 
Collect.  January  1532,  to  show  the  pope  the  opinions  of  learned  men,  and  of  the  uni- 

Numb.  42.  versities,  with  their  reasons.  The  letter  will  be  found  in  the  end  of  this  volume. 
The  contents  of  it  are  to  this  purpose  :  — 

"  The  pope  had  writ  to  the  king,  in  order  to  the  clearing  all  his  scruples,  and  to  give  him 
A  Despatch  quiet  in  his  conscience ;  of  which  the  king  takes  notice,  and  is  sorry  that  both 
of  the  King  the  pope  and  himself  were  so  deceived  in  that  matter  ;  the  pope,  by  trusting  to 
to  the  Pope,  tijg  judgments  of  others,  and  writing  whatever  they  suggested,  and  the  king 
by  depending  so  much  on  the  pope,  and  in  vain  expecting  remedy  from  him  so  long.  He 
imputes  the  mistakes  that  were  in  the  pope's  letters  (which  he  says  had  things  in  them 
contrary  both  to  God's  law  and  man's  law)  to  the  ignorance  and  rashness  of  his  counsellors; 
for  which  himself  was  much  to  be  blamed,  since  he  rested  on  their  advice,  and  that  he  had 
not  carried  himself  as  became  Christ's  vicar,  but  had  dealt  both  unconstantly  and  deceitfully: 
for  when  the  king's  cause  was  first  opened  to  him,  and  all  things  that  related  to  it  were 
explained,  he  had  granted  a  commission,  with  a  promise  not  to  rccal  it,  but  to  confirm  the 
sentence  whicli  the  legates  should  give,  and  a  decretal  was  sent  over  defining  the  cause.  If 
these  were  justly  granted,  it  was  injustice  to  revoke  them,  but  if  they  were  justly  revoked, 
it  was  unjust  to  grant  them  :  so  he  presses  the  pope,  that  either  he  could  grant  these  things, 
or  he  could  not.  If  he  could  do  it,  where  was  the  faith  which  became  a  friend,  much  more 
a  pope,  since  he  had  broke  these  promises  ;  but  if  he  said  he  could  not  do  them,  had  he  not 
then  just  cause  to  distrust  all  that  came  from  him,  when  at  one  time  he  condenmed  what  he 
had  allowed  at  another  ?  So  that  the  king  saw  clearly  he  did  not  consider  the  ease  of  his 
conscience,  but  other  worldly  respects,  that  had  put  him  on  consulting  so  many  learned  men. 
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whose  judgments  differed  much  from  those  few  that  were  about  the  pope,  who  thought  the 
prohibition  of  such  marriages  was  only  positive,  and  might  be  dispensed  with  by  the  pope  ; 
whereas  all  other  learned  men  thought  the  law  was  moral  and  mdispensable.  He  perceived 
the  apostolic  see  was  destitute  of  that  learning  by  which  it  should  be  directed  ;  and  the  pope 
had  oft  professed  his  own  ignorance,  and  that  he  spake  by  other  men's  mouths ;  but  many 
universities  in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  had  declared  the  marriage  unlawful,  and  the 
dispensation  null.  None  honoured  the  apostolic  see  more  than  he  had  done,  and  therefore 
he  was  sorry  to  write  such  things  if  ho  could  have  been  silent.  If  he  should  obey  the  pope's 
letters,  he  would  offend  God  and  his  own  conscience,  and  give  scandal  to  those  who  con- 
demned his  marriage  :  he  did  not  willingly  dissent  from  him  without  a  very  urgent  cause, 
that  he  might  not  seem  to  despise  the  apostolic  see ;  therefore  he  desired  the  pope  would 
forgive  the  freedom  that  he  used,  since  it  was  the  truth  that  drew  it  from  him  :  and  he 
added,  that  he  intended  not  to  impugn  the  pope's  authority  further,  except  he  compelled 
him  ;  and  what  he  did  was  only  to  bring  it  within  its  first  and  ancient  limits,  to  which  it 
was  better  to  reduce  it  than  to  let  it  always  run  on  headlong  and  do  amiss  ;  therefore  he 
desired  the  pope  would  conform  himself  to  the  opinions  of  so  many  learned  men,  and  do  his 
duty  and  office."     The  letter  ends  with  a  credence  to  the  ambassador. 

The  pope  seeing  his  authority  was  declining  in  England,  resolved  now  to  do  all  he  could  to 
recover  it,  either  by  force  or  treaty :  and  so  ordered  a  citation  to  be  made  of  the  king  to 
appear  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  Rome,  to  answer  to  the  queen's  appeal ;  upon  which  sir 
Sir  Edward  Edward  Karne  was  sent  to  Rome,  with  a  new  character  of  excusatour.  His 
Karnesentto  instructions  were  "  to  take  the  best  counsel  for  pleading  an  excuse  of  the  king's 
Komc.  appearance  at  Rome.     First,  upon  the  grounds  that  might  be  found  in  the  anon 

law ;  and  these  not  being  sufficient,  he  was  to  insist  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of 
England."  Doctor  Bonner  went  with  him,  who  had  expressed  much  zeal  in  the  king's  cause, 
though  his  greal  zeal  was  for  preferment,  which  by  the  most  servile  ways  he  always  courted, 
lie  was  a  forward  bold  man,  and  since  there  were  many  threatenings  to  be  used  to  the  pope 
and  cardinals,  he  was  thought  fittest  for  the  employment,  but  was  neither  learned  nor 
discreet. 

They  came  to  Rome  in  February,  where  they  found  great  heats  in  the  consistory  about 

the  king's  business.  The  imperialists  pressed  the  pope  to  proceed,  but  all  the 
ticm^thcR'  ta-  ^'^^^  '^"'^  indifferent  cardinals  were  of  another  mind.  And  when  they  understood 
keu  tVmu  the  what  an  act  was  passed  about  annates,  they  saw  clearly  that  the  parliament  was 
Original  Let-  resolvcd  to  adhere  to  the  king  in  everything  he  intended  to  do  against  their 
Viiel  B  13  '  in^'2i''^sts.     The  pope  expostulated  with  the  ambassadors  about  it,  but  they  told 

him  the  act  was  still  in  the  king's  power ;  and  except  he  provoked  him,  he  did 
not  intend  to  put  it  in  execution.  The  ambassadors  finding  the  cardinal  of  Ravenna  of  so 
great  reputation,  both  for  learning  and  virtue,  that  in  all  matters  of  that  kind  his  opinion 
was  heard  as  an  oracle,  and  gave  law  to  the  whole  consistory,  they  resolved  to  gain  him  by 
all  means  possible.  And  doctor  Bennet  made  a  secret  address  to  him,  and  offered  him  what 
bishopric  either  in  France  or  England  he  would  desire,  if  he  would  bring  the  king's  matter 
to  a  good  issue.  He  was  at  first  very  shy  ;  at  length  he  said  he  had  been  oft  deceived  by 
many  princes,  who  had  made  him  great  promises,  but  when  their  business  was  ended,  never 
thought  of  performing  them ;  therefore  he  would  be  sure  :  and  so  drave  a  bargain,  and  got 
under  doctor  Bonnet's  hand  a  promise  (of  which  a  copy  being  sent  to  the  king,  written  by 
.  Bennet  himself,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume),  bearing,  that  he  having 
cfRuv^cm'ia'  P"wers  from  the  king  for  that  effect,  dated  the  29th  of  December  last, 
c(irnipted  by  did  promise  the  cardinal,  for  his  help  in  the  king's  affair,  monasteries  or  other 
Biibes.  benefices  in  France,  to  the  value  of  six  thousand  ducats  a-year :  and  the  first 

Numb'  43       bishopric  that  fell  vacant  in  England  ;  and  if  it  were  not  Ely,  that  whenever  that 

see  was  vacant,  upon  his  resigning  the  other  he  should  be  provided  with  the 
bishopric  of  Ely ;  dated  at  Rome  the  7th  of  February  1532.  This  I  set  down  as  one  of  the 
most  considerable  arguments  that  could  be  used  to  satisfy  the  cardinal's  conscience  about  the 
justice  of  the  king's  cause.  This  cardinal  was  the  fittest  to  work  secretly  for  the  king,  for 
he  had  appeared  visibly  against  him.     I  find  also  by  other  letters,  that  both  the  cardinals  of 
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Ancona  and  Monte  (afterwards  pope  Julius  the  Third)  were  prevailed  with  by  arguments  of 
the  same  nature,  though  I  cannot  find  out  what  the  bargains  were.  Providelkis,  that  was 
accounted  the  greatest  canonist  in  Italy,  was  brought  from  Bononia,  and  entertained  by  the 
ambassadors,  to  give  counsel  in  the  king's  cause,  and  to  plead  his  excuse  from  appearing  at 
Rome.  The  plea  was  summed  up  in  twenty-seven  articles,  wliich  were  offered  to  the  pope ; 
and  he  admitted  them  to  be  examined  in  the  consistory,  appointing  three  of  them  to  be 
opened  at  a  session.  But  the  imperialists  opposed  that ;  and  after  fifteen  of  them  had  been 
heard,  procured  a  new  order  that  they  should  be  heard  in  a  congregation  of 
J*  ""f '  .i  cardinals  before  the  pope  ;  pretending  that  a  consistory  sitting  but  once  a  week, 
and  having  a  great  deal  of  other  business,  it  would  be  long  before  the  matter  could 
be  brought  to  any  issue.  So  Karne  was  served  with  a  new  order  to  appear  in  the  congre- 
gation the  3rd  of  April,  with  this  certification,  —  that  if  he  appeared  not,  they  would 
proceed.  Upon  which  he  protested,  that  he  would  adhere  to  the  former  order :  yet  being 
warned  the  second  time,  he  went  first  and  protested  against  it,  which  he  got  entered  in  the 
datary.  This  being  considered  in  the  congregation,  they  renewed  the  order  of  liearing  it  in 
the  consistory  on  tlie  lOtli  of  April,  and  then  Providellus  opened  three  conclusions.  Two  of 
them  related  to  Karne's  powers ;  the  third  was  concerning  the  safety  of  the  place  to  both 
parties.  But  the  imperialists  and  the  queen's  council,  being  dissatisfied  with  this  order, 
would  not  appear.  Upon  which  Karne  complained  of  their  contumacy,  and  said,  by  that  it 
was  visible  they  were  distrustful  of  their  cause.  Go  the  14th  of  April,  a  new  intima- 
tion was  made  to  Karne  to  appear  on  the  1 7th  with  his  advocates,  to  open  all  the  rest 
of  the  conclusions ;  but  he,  according  to  the  first  order,  would  only  plead  to  three  of  tliem, 
and  selected  the  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  tvi^enty-first  (what  these  related  to  I 
n"  7'4'i  ^"'^  not).  Upon  which  Providellus  pleaded  and  answered  tiie  objections  that  did 
seem  to  militate  against  them,  but  neither  would  the  imperialists  appear  that 
session. 

In  June,  news  were  brought  to  Rome  which  gave  the  pope  great  ofitnce.  A  priest  had 
preached  for  the  pope's  authority  in  England,  and  was  for  that  cast  into  prison.  And  another 
priest,  being  put  in  prison  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  upon  suspicion  of  heresy,  had 
appealed  to  the  king  as  the  supreme  head :  upon  which  he  was  taken  out  of  the  archbishop's 
hands,  and  being  examined  in  the  king's  courts  was  set  afe  liberty.  This  the  pope  resented 
much  ;  but  the  ambassadors  said  all  such  things  might  have  been  prevented,  if  the  king  had 
got  justice  at  the  pope's  hands. 

Tiie  king  also  at  this  time  desired  a  bull  for  a  commission  to  erect  six  new  bishoprics,  to 
A  Bull  for  ^^  endowed  by  monasteries  that  were  to  be  suppressed.  This  was  expedited  and 
erecting  new  sent  away  at  this  time  :  and  the  old  cardinal  of  Ravenna  was  so  jealous,  that  the 
Bishoprics.  ambassadors  were  forced  to  promise  him  the  bishopric  of  Chester  (one  of  the  new 
bishoprics),  with  which  he  was  well  satisfied,  having  seen  by  a  particular  state  of  the  endow- 
ment that  was  designed  for  it  what  advantage  it  would  yield  him.  But  he  had  declared 
himself  so  openly  before  against  the  reasons  for  the  excuse,  that  he  could  not  serve  the  king 
in  that  matter ;  but  in  the  main  cause  he  undertook  to  do  great  service,  and  so  did  the 
cardinals  De  Monte  and  Ancona. 

Upon  the  27th  of  June  the  debate  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  about  tlie  plea 
excusatory ;  and  when  it  was  expected  that  the  pope  should  have  given  sentence  against  the 
articles,  he  admitted  them  all  si  et  prout  de  jure.  Upon  which  the  imperialists  made  great 
complaints :  the  cardinals  grew  weary  of  the  length  of  the  debate,  since  it  took  up  all  their 
time ;  but  it  was  told  them  the  matter  was  of  great  importance,  and  it  had  been  better  for 
them  not  to  have  proceeded  so  precipitately  at  first,  which  had  now  brought  them  into  this 
trouble,  and  that  the  king  had  been  at  much  pains  and  trouble  on  their  account ;  therefore 
it  was  unreasonable  for  them  to  complain,  who  were  put  to  no  other  trouble  but  to  sit  in  their 
chairs  two  or  three  hours  in  a  week  to  hear  the  king's  defences.  The  imperialists  had  also 
occasioned  the  delays,  though  they  complained  of  them,  by  their  cavils  and  allegations  of  laws 
and  decisions  that  never  were  made,  by  which  much  time  was  spent.  But  it  was  objected, 
that  the  king's  excuse  for  not  coming  to  Rome,  because  it  was  too  remote  from  his  kingdom, 
and  not  safe,  was  of  no  force,  since  the  place  was  safe  to  his  proxy.     And  the  cardinal  of 
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Ravenna  pressed  the  ambassadors  much  to  move  the  king,  instead  of  the  excusatory  process, 
to  send  a  proxy,  for  examining  and  discussing  the  merits  of  the  cause,  in  vyhich  it  would  be 
mucii  easier  to  advance  the  king's  matter ;  and  that  he  having  appeared  against  the  king  in 
this  process,  wouhl  be  the  less  suspected  in  the  other. 

The  business  being  further  considered  in  three  sessions  of  the  consistory,  it  was  resolved, 

The  Pope      that  since  the  vacation  was  coming  on,  they  would  neither  allow  of,  nor  reject, 

desires  the       the  king's  excusatory  plea  ;  but  the  pope  and  college  of  cardinals  would  write  to 

King  would     ^]^g  Ymf  entreatintr  him  to  send  a  proxy  for  judging  the  cause,  against  the  winter. 

submit  to  ^  i./^.'^Do  '     n 

hin,.  And  with  this  Bonner  was  sent  over,  with  mstructions  from  the  cardinals  that 

Collect.  were  gained  to  the  king,  to  represent  to  him  that  his  excusatory  plea  could 

Numb.  46.  ^^^  ^^  admitted ;  for  since  the  debate  was  to  be,  whether  the  pope  could  grant 
the  dispensation  or  not,  it  could  not  be  committed  to  legates,  but  must  be  judged  by  the  pope 
and  the  consistory.  Ho  was  also  ordered  to  assure  the  king,  that  the  pope  did  now  lean  so 
much  to  the  French  faction  that  he  needed  not  fear  to  refer  the  matter  to  him. 

But  while  these  things  were  in  debate  at  Rome,  there  was  another  session  of  parliament  in 

April ;  and  then  the  king  sent  for  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
A  Session  of   ^^^^  j^j^^^  ^j^^  answer  which  the  clergy  had  drawn  to  the  addresses  they  made  in 

the  former  session  about  their  courts.  The  king  himself  seemed  not  at  all  pleased 
with  it ;  but  what  the  house  did  in  it  does  not  appear,  further  than  that  they  were  no  way 
satisfied  with  it.  But  there  happened  another  thing  that  offended  the  king  much  :  one 
One  moves  Temse,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  moved,  that  they  should  address  to  the  king 
for  bringing  to  bring  the  queen  back  to  the  court,  and  ran  out  upon  the  inconveniences  that 
the  Queen  to  ^.gj.g  jjjjg  ^q  follow  if  the  queen  were  put  away,  particularly  the  ill  consequence 
At  which  the  of  the  illegitimation  of  the  princess.  Upon  this  the  king  took  occasion  (when  he 
King  is  of-  gave  them  the  clergy's  answer)  to  toll  them,  that  he  wondered  at  that  motion 
fended.  made  in  their  house,  for  the  matter  was  not  to  be  determined  there.     It  touched 

his  soul ;  he  wished  his  marriage  were  good ;  but  the  doctors  and  learned  men  had  determined 
it  to  be  null  and  detestable ;  and  therefore  he  was  obliged  in  conscience  to  abstain  from  her, 
which  he  assured  them  flowed  from  no  lust  nor  foolish  appetite.  He  was  then  forty-one 
years  old,  and  at  that  age  those  heats  abate.  But  except  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  it  had  not 
been  heard  of,  that  a  man  married  two  sisters ;  and  that  he  never  heard  that  any  christian 
man  before  himself  had  married  his  brother's  wife  :  therefore  he  assured  them  his  conscience 
was  troubled,  which  he  desired  them  to  report  to  the  house.  In  this  session,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor came  down  to  the  commons,  with  many  of  the  nobility  about  him,  and  told  them  the 
king  had  considered  the  marches  between  England  and  Scotland,  which  were  uninhabited  on 
the  English  side,  but  well  peopled  on  the  Scottish  ;  and  that  laid  England  open  to  the 
incursion  of  the  Scots ;  therefore  the  king  intended  to  build  houses  there,  for  planting  the 
English  side.  This  the  lords  liked  very  well,  and  thought  it  convenient  to  give  the  king 
some  aids  for  the  charges  of  so  necessary  a  work,  and  therefore  desired  the  commons  to 
„  .    consult  about  it.      Upon  which  the  house  voted  a  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth  ;  but 

voted.  before  the  bill  could  be  finished  the  plague  broke  out  in  London,  and  the  parlia- 

The  King  re-  ment  was  prorogued  till  February  following.  On  the  11th  of  May  (three  days 
mits  the  oaths  before  the  prorogation)  the  king  sent  for  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Clergv  swore  '^^^  ^old  him,  "  that  he  found  upon  inquiry,  that  all  the  prelates,  whom  he  had 
to  be  consi-  looked  on  as  wholly  his  subjects,  were  but  half-subjects  ;  for  at  their  consecration 
dered  by  the    j^]jgy  g^Qj-g  ^u  Q^th  quite  contrary  to  the  oath  they  swore  to  the  crown ;  so  that 

it  seemed  they  were  the  pope's  subjects  rather  than  his.  Which  he  referred  to 
their  care,  that  such  order  might  be  taken  in  it  that  the  king  might  not  be  deluded."  Upon 
which  the  two  oaths  that  the  clergy  swore  to  the  king  and  the  pope  were  read  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  the  consequence  of  them  will  be  better  understood  by  setting  them  down. 

The  Oath  to  the  Pope. 
"  I  John,  bishop  or  abbot  of  A,  from  this  hour  forward  shall  be  faithful  and  obedient  to 
Their  Oith  to  St.  Peter  and  to  the  holy  church  of  Rome,  and  to  my  lord  the  pope  and  hia 
the  Poi)e.        successors  canonically  entering.     I  shall  not  be  of  counsel  nor  consent  that  they 
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shall  lose  either  life  or  member,  or  shall  be  taken  or  suffer  any  violence  or  any  wrong  by  any 
means.  Their  counsel  to  me  credited  by  them,  their  messengers  or  letters,  I  shall  not 
willingly  discover  to  any  person.  Tlic  papacy  of  Rome,  the  rules  of  the  holy  fathers,  and 
the  regality  of  St.  Peter,  I  shall  help,  and  maintain,  and  defend  against  all  men.  Tiie  legate 
of  the  see  apostolic  going  and  coming  I  shall  honourably  entreat.  The  rights,  honours,  pri- 
vileges, authorities  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  of  the  pope  and  his  successors,  I  shall  cause 
to  be  conserved,  defended,  augmented,  and  promoted.  I  shall  not  be  in  counsel,  treaty,  or 
any  act  in  the  which  anything  shall  be  imagined  against  him  or  the  church  of  Rome,  their 
rights,  seats,  honours,  or  powers.  And  if  I  know  any  such  to  be  moved  or  compassed,  I  shall 
resist  it  to  my  power,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  I  shall  advertise  him,  or  such  as  may  give  him 
knowledge.  The  rules  of  the  holy  fathers,  the  decrees,  ordinances,  sentences,  dispositions, 
reservations,  provisions,  and  commandments  apostolic,  to  my  power  I  shall  keep  and  cause 
to  be  kept  of  others.  Heretics,  schismatics,  and  rebels  to  our  holy  father  and  his  successors, 
I  shall  resist  and  persecute  to  my  power.  I  shall  come  to  the  synod  when  I  am  called, 
except  I  be  letted  by  a  canonical  impediment.  The  thresholds  of  the  apostles  I  shall  visit 
yearly  personally,  or  by  my  deputy.  I  shall  not  alienate  or  sell  my  possessions  without  the 
pope's  counsel.     So  God  help  me  and  the  holy  evangelists." 

The  Oath  to  the  King. 

"  I  John,  bishop  of  A,  utterly  renounce  and  clearly  forsake  all  such  clauses,  words,  sen- 
tences,  and  grants,  which  I  have  or  shall  have  hereafter  of  the  pope's  holiness, 
the  Kinz.  ^^  ^^^  ^°'*  *'^®  bishopric  of  A,  that  in  anywise  hath  been,  is,  or  hereafter  may  be 
hurtful  or  prejudicial  to  your  highness,  your  heirs,  successors,  dignity,  privilege, 
or  estate  royal.  And  also  I  do  swear  that  I  shall  be  faithful  and  true,  and  faith  and  trutii  I 
shall  bear  to  you  my  sovereign  lord,  and  to  your  heirs  kings  of  the  same,  of  life  and  limb,  and 
yearly  worship  above  all  creatures,  for  to  live  and  die  with  you  and  yours  against  all  people. 
And  diligently  I  shall  be  attendant  to  all  your  needs  and  business  after  my  wit  and  power, 
and  your  counsel  I  shall  keep  and  hold,  knowledging  myself  to  hold  my  bishopric  of  you  only, 
beseeching  you  of  restitution  of  the  temporalities  of  the  same  ;  promising  as  before  that  I  shall 
be  a  faithful,  true  and  obedient  subject  to  your  said  highness,  heirs,  and  successors  during  my 
life ;  and  the  services  and  other  things  due  to  your  highness  for  the  restitution  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  same  bishopric,  I  shall  truly  do  and  obediently  perform.  So  God  me  help  and 
all  saints." 

The  contradiction  that  was  in  these  was  so  visible,  that  it  had  soon  produced  a  severe 

censure  from  the  house,  if  the  plague  had  not  hindered  both  that  and  tlie  bill  of  subsidy.    So 

More  laid      on  the  14th  of  May  the  parliament  was  prorogued.     Two  days  after  sir  Thomas 

down  his  of-     More,  lord  chancellor,  having  oft  desired  leave  to  deliver  up  the  great  seal,  and 

'  be  discharged  of  his  office,  obtained  it ;  and  sir  Thomas  Audley  was  made  lord 

chancellor.  More  had  carried  that  dignity  with  great  temper,  and  lost  it  with  much  joy. 
He  saw  now  how  far  the  king's  designs  went ;  and  though  he  was  for  cutting  off  all  the 
illegal  jurisdiction  which  the  popes  exercised  in  England,  and  therefore  went  cheerfully 
along  with  the  suit  of  premunire  ;  yet  when  he  saw  a  total  rupture  like  to  follow,  he  excused 
himself,  and  retired  from  business  with  a  greatness  of  mind  tliat  was  equal  to  what  the 
ancient  philosophers  pretended  in  such  cases.  He  also  disliked  Anne  Boleyn,  and  was 
prosecuted  by  her  father,  who  studied  to  fasten  some  criminal  imputations  on  him  about  the 
discharge  of  his  employment ;  but  his  integrity  had  been  such  that  nothing  could  be  found 
to  blemish  his  reputation. 

In  September  following  the  king  created  Anne  Boleyn  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  to  bring 
her  by  degrees  up  to  the  heiglit  for  wliich  he  had  designed  her.  And  in  October  he  passed 
An  Inter-  the  seas,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  French  king ;  where  all  the  most 
view  with  the  obliging  complimcnts  thai  were  possible  passed  on  both  sides  with  great  mag- 
French  King,  nificence,  and  a  firm  union  was  concerted  about  all  their  affairs.  They  published 
a  league  that  they  made  to  raise  a  mighty  army  next  year  against  the  Turk  ;  but  this  was 
not  mucli  considered,  it  being  generally  believed  that  the  French  king  and  the  Turk  were  in 
a  good  correspondence.     As  for  the  matter  of  the  king's  divorce,  Francis  encouraged  him  to 
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go  on  in  it,  and  in  his  intended  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  promising  if  it  were  questioned 
to  assist  him  in  it :  and  as  for  his  appearance  at  Rome,  as  it  was  certain  he  couki  not  go 

thither  in  person,  so  it  was  not  fit  to  trust  the  secrets  of  his  conscience  to  a  proxy.  The 
French  kinc  seemed  also  resolved  to  stop  the  payments  of  annates  and  other  exactions  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  said  he  would  send  an  ambassador  to  the  pope,  to  ask  redress  of  these, 
and  to  protest  that  if  it  were  not  granted,  they  would  seek  other  remedies  by  provincial 
councils  :  and  since  there  was  an  interview  designed  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  at 
Bononia  in  December,  the  French  king  was  to  send  two  cardinals  thither  to  procure  judges 
for  ending  the  business  in  England.  There  was  also  an  interview  proposed  between  the 
pope  and  the  French  king  at  Nice  or  Avignon.  To  this  the  king  of  England  had  some 
inclinations  to  go  for  ending  all  differences,  if  the  pope  were  well  disposed  to  it. 

Upon  this  sir  Thomas  Eliot  was  sent  to  Rome  with  answer  to  a  message  the  pope  had 
sent  to  the  king,  from  whose  instructions  both  the  substance  of  the  message  and 
Romc'wkh'in-  ^^  ^^^^  answer  may  be  gathered.  "  The  pope  had  offered  to  the  king  that  if  he 
structions.  would  name  any  indifferent  place  out  of  his  own  kingdom,  he  would  send  a  legate 
Cott.Lib.Vi-  and  two  auditors  of  the  Rota  thither,  to  form  the  process,  reserving  only  the  sen- 
tel.  B.  13.  tence  to  himself.  The  pope  also  proposed  a  truce  of  three  or  four  years,  and 
promised  in  that  time  he  would  call  a  genei-al  council.  For  this  message  the  king  sent  the 
pope  thanks,  but  for  the  peace  he  could  receive  no  propositions  about  it  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  French  king ;  and  though  he  did  not  doubt  the  justice  of  the  general  council, 
yet  considering  the  state  of  the  emperor's  affairs  at  that  time,  with  the  Lutherans,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  then  seasonable  to  call  one.  That  as  for  sending  a  proxy  to  Rome,  if  he  were 
a  private  person  he  could  do  it,  but  it  was  a  part  of  the  prerogative  of  his  crown,  and  of  the 
privileges  of  his  subjects,  that  all  matrimonial  causes  should  be  originally  judged  within 
his  kingdom  by  the  English  church,  which  was  consonant  to  the  general  councils  and  cus- 
toms of  the  ancient  church,  whereunto  he  hoped  the  pope  would  have  regard  :  and  that  for 
keeping  up  his  royal  autliority,  to  which  he  was  bound  by  oath,  he  could  not  without  the 
consent  of  the  realm  submit  himself  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction ;  hoping  the  pope  would  not 
desire  any  violation  of  the  immunities  of  the  realm,  or  to  bring  these  into  public  contention, 
which  had  been  hitherto  enjoyed  without  intrusion  or  molestation.  The  pope  had  confessed 
that  without  an  urgent  cause,  the  dispensation  could  not  be  granted.  This  the  king  laid  hold 
on  and  ordered  his  ambassador  to  show  him  that  there  was  no  war  nor  appearance  of  any 
between  England  and  Spain  when  it  was  granted.  To  verify  that,  he  sent  an  attested  copy 
of  the  treaty  between  his  father  and  the  crown  of  Spain  at  that  time  ;  by  the  words  of  which 
it  appeared  that  it  was  then  taken  for  granted,  that  prince  Arthur  had  consummated  the 
marriage,  which  was  also  proved  by  good  witnesses.  In  fine,  since  the  thing  did  so  much 
concern  the  peace  of  the  realm,  it  was  fitter  to  judge  it  within  the  kingdom  than  anywhere 
else  ;  therefore  he  desired  the  pope  would  remit  the  discussing  of  it  to  the  church  of  England, 
and  then  confirm  the  sentence  they  should  give.  To  the  obtaining  of  this,  the  ambassador 
was  to  use  all  possible  dihgence,  yet  if  he  found  real  intentions  in  the  pope  to  satisfy  the 
king,  he  was  not  to  insist  on  that  as  the  king's  final  resolution :  and  to  let  the  cardinal  of 
Ravenna  see,  that  the  king  intended  to  make  good  what  was  promised  in  his  name,  the  bishop- 
ric of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  falling  vacant,  he  sent  him  the  offer  of  it,  with  a  promise  of 
the  bishopric  of  Ely  when  it  sliould  be  void." 

The  King  Soon  after  this  he  married  Anne  Boleyn  on  the  14th  of  November,  upon  his 

married  Aune  landing  in  England,  but  Stow  says  that  it  was  on  the  25th  of  January.  Rowland 
Boleyn,  Nov.  j^^^  ^^^j^^  afterward  got  the  bishopric  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield)  did  officiate  in 
Cowper,  Ho-  the  marriage.  It  was  done  secretly  in  the  presence  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
liiisties,  and  and  hcr  father,  her  mother,  and  brother,  and  Dr.  Cranmer*.  The  grounds  on 
Sanders.  -which  the  king  did  this  were,  that  his  former  marriage  being  of  itself  null,  there 

*  Stow  is  in  tlio  right :  for  in  a  letter  of  Cranmer's  to  present  at  the  marriage,  for  in  the  same  letter  he  writes, 

Hawkins,  tlieu  the  king's  ambassador  with  the  emperor,  "  Notwithstanding  it  hath  been  reported  throughout  a  great 

dated  in  June,  from  Croydon,   ho  wrote,  "  Queen  Anne  part  of  the  realm,  that  I  married  her  ;  which  was  plainly 

was  married  much   about  St.  Paul's  day  last ;    [viz.  Jan.  false  :   for  I  myself  knew  not  thereof  a  fortnight  after  it 

25]  as  the  condition  thereof  doth  well  appear,  by  reason  was  done.      And  many  other  things  he  reported  of  me, 

she  is  now  somewhat  big  with  child."      Cranmer  was  not  wliich  be  mere  lie*  and  tales." — Stbype's  Corrections. 
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was  no  need  of  a  declarative  sentence  after  so  many  universities  and  doctors  had  given 

their  judgments  against  it.     Soon  after  the  marriage  she  was  with  child,  which  was  looked 

on  as  a  signal  evidence  of  her  chastity,  and  that  she  had  till  then  kept  the  king  at  a  due 

distance. 

But  when  the  pope  and  king  met  at  Bononia,  the  pope  expressed  great  inclinations  to 

An  interview  favour  the  French  king,  from  which  the  emperor  could  not  remove  him,  nor 

between  Pope  engage  him  to  accept  of  a  match  for  his  niece  Catharine  de'  Medici,  with  Francis 

and  Emperor,  gf^^za  duke  of  Milan.     But  the  pope  promised  him  all  that  he  desired  as  to  the 

Some  over-      ^^ing  of  England,  and  so  that  matter  was  still  carried  on.     Dr.  Bennet  made 

tures  about      several  propositions  to  end  the  matter,  either  that  it  should  be  judged  in  England, 

the  Divorce,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Nice,  and  that  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
LordHerbert.  -ii  iii  ,.i-  -iiii  .. 

terbury  with  tlie  whole  clergy  of  his  pi'ovince  should  determine  it,  or  that  the 

king  should  name  one,  either  sir  Thomas  More  or  the  bishop  of  London,  the  queen  should 
name  another,  the  French  king  should  name  a  third,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  be 
the  fourth  ;  or  that  the  cause  should  be  heard  in  England,  and  if  the  queen  did  appeal,  it 
should  be  referred  to  three  delegates, — one  of  England,  another  of  France,  and  a  third  to  be 
sent  from  Rome,  who  should  sit  and  judge  the  appeal  in  some  indiiferent  place.  But  the 
pope  would  hearken  to  none  of  these  overtures,  since  they  were  all  directly  contrary  to  that 
height  of  authority  which  he  resolved  to  maintain  :  therefore  he  ordered  C.apisucci,  the  dean 
of  the  Rota,  to  cite  the  king  to  answer  the  queen's  appeal.  Karne  at  Rome  protested 
against  the  citation,  since  the  emperor's  power  was  so  great  about  Rome  that  the  king  could 
not  expect  justice  there ;  and  therefore  desired  they  would  desist,  otherwise  the  king  would 
appeal  to  the  learned  men  in  universities ;  and  said  there  was  a  nullity  in  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, since  the  king  was  a  sovereign  prince,  and  the  cliurch  of  England  a  free  church, 
over  which  the  pope  had  no  just  authority. 

But  while  this  depended  at  Rome,  another  session  of  parliament  was  held  in  England, 

15,'^3.        which  began  to  sit  on  the  4th  of  February.     In  this  the  breach  with  Rome  was 

A  Session  of  much  forwarded  by  the  act  they  passed  against  all  appeals  to  Rome.      The 

ar  lamen  .     preamble  bears,  "  that  the  crown  of  England  was  imperial,  and  that  the  nation 

■   "     "^    T  was  a  complete  body  within  itself,  with  a  full  power  to  give  justice  in  all  cases 

gainst  appeals        ..  n  i  i  •  ••  i 

to  Rome.  24.  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal ;  and  that  in  the  spiritualty,  as  there  had  been  at 
Heu.  VIII.      all  times,  so  there  were  then  men  of  that  sufficiency  and  integrity,  that  they 
■"  might  declare  and  determine  all  doubts  within  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  several 

kings,  as  Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  IV.,  had  by  several  laws 
preserved  the  liberties  of  the  realm,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  from  the  annoyance  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  other  foreign  potentates  ;  yet  many  inconveniences  had  arisen  by  appeals 
to  the  see  of  Rome  in  causes  of  matrimony,  divorces,  and  other  cases,  which  were  not 
sufficiently  provided  against  by  these  laws ;  by  whieh  not  only  the  king  and  his  subjects 
were  put  to  great  charges,  but  justice  was  much  delayed  by  appeals,  and  Rome  being  at 
such  a  distance,  evidences  could  not  be  brought  thither  nor  witnesses  so  easily  as  within  the 
kingdom  :  therefore  it  was  enacted,  that  all  such  causes,  whether  relating  to  the  king  or  any 
of  his  subjects,  were  to  be  determined  within  the  kingdom  in  the  several  courts  to  which  they 
belonged,  notwithstanding  any  appeals  to  Rome,  or  inhibitions  and  bulls  from  Rome  ;  whose 
sentences  should  take  effect,  and  be  fully  executed  by  all  inferior  ministers  ;  and  if  any 
spiritual  persons  refused  to  execute  them  because  of  censures  from  Rome,  they  were  to 
suffer  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  fine  and  ransom  at  the  king's  will ;  and  if  any  persons  in 
the  king's  dominions  procured  or  executed  any  process  or  censures  from  Rome,  they  were 
declared  liable  to  the  pains  in  the  statute  of  Provisors  in  the  sixteenth  of  Richard  II.  But 
that  appeals  should  only  be  from  the  archdeacon  or  his  official  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
or  his  commissary,  and  from  him  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  or  the  dean  of  the  arches, 
where  the  final  determination  was  to  be  made  without  any  further  process ;  and  in  every 
process  concerning  the  king  or  his  heirs  and  successors,  an  appeal  should  lie  to  the  upper 
house  of  convocation,  where  it  should  be  finally  determined,  never  to  be  again  called  in 
question." 

As  this  bill  passed,  the  sense  of  both  houses  of  parliament  about  the  king's  marriage  did 
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clearly  appear,  but  in  the  convocation  the  business  was  more  fully  debated.  The  convocation 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  was  at  this  time  destitute  of  its  head  and  principal  member. 
AVarham's  ^^^  AVarham  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  dead  since  August  last  year.  He 
Death,  Aug.  was  a  great  canonist,  an  able  statesman,  a  dextrous  courtier,  and  a  favourer  of 
23-  learned  men.    He  always  hated  cardinal  TVolsey,  and  would  never  stoop  to  him, 

esteeming  it  below  the  dignity  of  his  see.  He  was  not  so  peevishly  engaged  to  the  learning 
of  the  schools  as  others  were,  but  set  up  and  encouraged  a  more  generous  way  of  knowledge  ; 
yet  he  was  a  severe  persecutor  of  them  whom  he  thought  heretics,  and  inclined  to  believe  idle 
and  fanatical  people,  as  will  afterwards  appear  when  the  impostures  of  the  maid  of  Kent 
shall  be  related. 

The  king  saw  well  of  how  great  importance  it  was  to  the  designs  he  was  then  forming  to 
Tl  e  K'  "  •     ^'^  i^^^  see  with  a  learned,  prudent,  and  resolute  man  ;  but  finding  none  in  the 
j  solves  to  pro-  episcopal  Order  that  was  qualified  to  his  mind,  and  having  observed  a  native 
mote  Ciau-     simplicity  joined  with  much  courage,  and  tempered  with  a  great  deal  of  wisdom, 
""^^'  in  Dr.  Cranmer,  who  was  then  necrotiatinsf  his  business  among  the  learned  men 

of  Germany,  he  of  his  own  accord  without  any  addresses  from  Cranmer  designed  to  raise  him 
to  that  dignity,  and  gave  him  notice  of  it,  that  he  might  make  haste  and  come  home  to  enjoy 
p  ,  that  reward  which  the  king  had  appointed  for  him.    But  Cranmer  having  received 

tliis,  did  all  he  could  to  excuse  himself  from  the  burden  which  was  coming  upon 
him ;  and  therefore  he  returned  very  slowly  to  England,  hoping  that  theking's  thoughts  cooling, 
some  other  person  might  step  in  between  him  and  a  dignity,  of  which  having  a  just  and 
primitive  sense,  he  did  look  on  it  with  fear  and  apprehension,  rather  than  joy  and  desire.  This 
was  so  far  from  setting  him  back,  that  the  king  (who  had  known  well  what  it  was  to  be 
importuned  by  ambitious  and  aspiring  churchmen,  but  had  not  found  it  usual  that  they 
should  decline  and  fly  from  preferment)  was  thereby  confirmed  in  his  high  opinion  of  him  ; 
and  neither  the  delays  of  his  journey,  nor  his  entreaties  to  be  delivered  from  a  burden,  which 
his  humility  made  him  imagine  himself  unable  to  bear,  could  divert  the  king.  So  that 
though  six  months  elapsed  before  the  thing  was  settled,  yet  the  king  persisted  in  his  opinion, 
,nd  the  other  was  forced  to  yield. 

In  the  end  of  January  the  king  sent  to  the  pope  for  the  bulls  for  Cranmer's  promotion  ; 
Cratimei's  ^^^  though  the  statutes  were  passed  against  procuring  more  bulls  from  Rome, 
Bulls  from  yet  the  king  resolved  not  to  begin  the  breach  till  he  was  forced  to  it  by  the  pope. 
Rome.  Jt  j^^jjy  1j(>  easily  imagined,  that  the  pope  was  not  hearty  in  this  promotion,  and 

ihat  he  apprehended  ill  consequences  from  the  advancement  of  a  man,  who  had  gone  over 
many  courts  of  Christendom,  disputing  against  his  power  of  dispensing,  and  had  lived  in 
much  familiarity  with  Osiander  and  the  Lutherans  in  Germany  :  yet  on  the  other  hand  he 
lad  no  mind  to  ])recipitate  a  rupture  with  England ;  therefore  he  consented  to  it,  and  tlie 
JuUs  were  expedited,  though  instead  of  annates  there  w^as  only  900  ducats  paid  for  them. 

They  were  the  last  bulls  that  were  received  in  England  in  this  king's  reign ;  and  therefore 
.  shall  give  an  account  of  them  as  they  are  set  down  in  the  beginning  of  Cranmer''s  Register. 
iy  one  bull  he  is  upon  the  king's  nomination  promoted  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
vhich  is  directed  to  the  king.  By  a  second  directed  to  himself  he  is  made  archbishop.  By 
,  third  he  is  absolved  from  all  censures.  A  fourth  is  to  the  suflragans.  A  fifth  to  the  dean 
,nd  chapter.  A  sixth  to  the  clergy  of  Canterbury.  A  seventh  to  all  the  laity  in  his  see. 
\.n  eighth  to  all  that  held  lands  of  it,  requiring  them  to  receive  and  acknowledge  him  as 
archbishop.  All  these  bear  date  the  21st  of  February  1533.  By  a  ninth  bull  dated  the 
!2nd  of  February  he  was  ordained  to  be  consecrated,  taking  the  oath  that  was  in  the 
Pontifical.  By  a  tenth  bull  dated  the  2nd  of  IMarch  the  pall  was  sent  him.  And  by  an 
ileventh  of  the  same  date  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishop  of  London  were  required 
]o  put  it  on  him.  These  were  the  several  artifices  to  make  compositions  high,  and  to  enricii 
he  apostolic  chamber,  for  now  that  about  which  St.  Peter  gloried,  that  he  had  none  of  it 
neither  silver  nor  gold),  was  the  thing  in  the  world  for  which  his  successors  were  most 
areful. 

"When  these  bulls  were  brought  into  England,  Thomas  Cranmer  was  on  the  30th  of  March 
ousecrated  by  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  St.  Asaph.     But  here  a  great  scruple  was 
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luoved  by  him  concerning  the  oath  that  he  was  to  swear  to  the  pope,  which  he  had  no  mind 

to  take  ;  and  writers  near  that  time  say,  the   disHke  of  that  oath  was  one  of  the  motives 

that  made  him  so  unwillingly  accept  of  that  dignity.     He  declared  that  he  thought  there 

were  many  things  settled  by  the  laws  of  the  popes  which  ought  to  be  reformed,  and  that 

the  obligation  which  that  oath  brought  upon  him  would  bind  him  up  from  doing  his  duty 

both  to  God,  the  king,  and  the   church.     But  this  being  communicated  to  some  of  the 

canonists  and  casuists,  they  found  a  temper  that  agreed  better  with  their  maxims  than 

u.   T5    .    ,      Cranmer's  sincerity  ;  which  was,  that  before  he  should  take  the  oath  he  should 

His  Frotesta-  i         i   p  i  •  i        i       t  i 

tion  about  his  make  a  good  and  formal  protestation,  that  he  did  not  intend  thereby  to  restrain 

Oath  to  tlie     himself  from  anything  that  he  was  bound  to  either  by  his  duty  to  God,  or  the 

Pope.  king,  or  the  country ;  and  that  he  renounced  everything  in  it  that  was  contrary 

to  any  of  these.      This  protestation  he  made  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel  at  Westminster,  in  the 

hands  of  some  doctors  of  the  canon  law  before  he  was  consecrated,  and  he  afterwards 

repeated  it  when  he  took  the  oath  to  the  pope ;  by  which  if  he  did  not  wholly  save  his 

integrity,  yet  it  was  plain  he  intended  no  cheat,  but  to  act  fairly  and  above  board. 

As  soon  as  he  was  consecrated,  and  had  performed  everything  that  was  necessary  for  his 
Antiq  Brit,  investiture,  he  came  and  sate  in  the  upper  house  of  convocation.  There  were 
in  vite  Cian-  there  at  tiiat  time  hot  and  earnest  debates  upon  these  two  questions,  whether  it 
mer.  -was  against  the  law  of  God,  and  indispensable  by  the  pope,  for  a  man  to  marry 

his  brother's  wife,  he  being  dead  without  issue,  but  having  consummated  the  marriage ; 
and  whether  prince  Arthur  had  consummated  his  marriage  with  the  queen.  As  for  the 
first,  it  was  brought  first  into  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  and  when  it  was  put  to  the 
vote,  fourteen  were  for  the  affirmative,  seven  for  the  negative ;  one  was  not  clear,  and 
another  voted  the  prohibition  to  be  moral,  but  yet  dispensable  by  the  pope.  In  the  upper 
house  it  was  long  debated,  Stokesly  bishop  of  London  arguing  for  the  affirmative,  and  Fisher 
bishop  of  Rochester  for  the  negative.  The  opinions  of  nineteen  *  universities  were  read  for 
it,  and  the  one  house  being  as  full  as  the  other  was  empty,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  being 
present  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  nemine  contradicente ; 
those  few  of  the  queen's  party  that  were  there  it  seems  going  out.  For  the  other  question 
about  the  matter  of  fact,  it  was  remitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  canon  law,  (it  being  a  matter 
that  lay  within  their  studies,)  whether  the  presumptions  were  violent,  and  such  as  in  the 
course  of  law  must  be  looked  on  as  good  evidences  of  a  thing  that  was  secret,  and  was  not 
capable  of  formal  proof.  They  all,  except  five  or  six,  were  for  the  affirmative,  and  all  the 
upper  house  confirmed  this,  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  "Wells  only  excepted. 

In  this  account  it  may  seem  strange  that  there  were  but  twenty- three  persons  t  in  the 
lower  house  of  convocation,  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen  in  the  upper  house.  It  is  taken 
from  an  unquestioned  authority,  so  the  matter  of  fact  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  most  learned 
sir  Henry  Spelmau  has  in  no  place  of  his  collection  of  our  councils  considered  the  constitution 
of  the  two  houses  of  convocation  ;  and  in  none  of  our  records  have  I  been  able  to  discover  of 
what  persons  they  were  made  up  in  the  times  of  popery :  and  therefore  since  we  are  left  to 
conjecture,  I  shall  ofier  mine  to  the  learned  reader.  It  is,  that  none  sate  in  the  lower  house 
but  those  who  were  deputed  by  the  inferior  clergy  ;  and  that  bishops,  abbots  mitred  and  not 
mitred,  and  priors,  deans,  and  archdeacons,  sate  then  in  the  upper  house  of  convocation  J. 
To  which  I  am  induced  by  these  two  reasons :  it  is  probable  that  all  who  were  declared 
prelates  by  the  pope,  and  had  tlieir  writ  to  sit  in  a  general  council,  had  likewise  a  right  to 
come  to  the  upper  house  of  convocation,  and  sit  with  the  other  prelates.  And  we  find  in 
the  tomes  of  the  councils,  that  not  only  abbots  and  priors,  but  deans  and  archdeacons,  were 
summoned  to  the  fourth  council  in  the  Lateran,  and  to  that  at  Vienna.     Another  reason  is, 

*  This  is  a  mistake  which  is  noticed  by  the  bishop,  part  times)  exceeded  the  divines  in  number,  and  they  did  all 
3,  book  2,  anno  1531.      The  opinions  of  only  sice  univer-  vote  in  the  affirmative,  so  that  the  numbers  did  far  exceed 
sities  were  laid  'lefore  the  convocation.     Nineteen  was  the  twenty-three. — Strype's  Corhections. 
number  of  the  minority  who  retired  when  the  question  was         J  Deans  and  archdeacons  sat  in  the  lower  house.     Car- 
put. — Ed.  dinal  Pole  is  mentioned  as  sitting  in  the  lower  house,  as 

+  The  number  of  those  who  voted  being  only  twenty-  dean  of  Exeter,  page  86,  ante;  and  the  error  was  corrected 

three,  must  be  understood   only  of  the  divmes  :  for  the  by  the  bishop  himself,  part  3,  book  2,  anno  1531,  whtch 

fctcond  question  was  put  only  to  the  jurists,  who  (in  those  see. — Ed. 
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tliat  tlieir  sitting  in  two  houses  (for  in  all  other  nations  they  sit  together)  looks  as  if  it  luul 
been  taken  from  the  constitution  of  our  parliament,  in  which  all  that  have  writs  personally 
sit  in  the  lords'  house,  and  those  who  come  upon  an  election  sit  in  the  lower  house.  So  it  is 
not  improbable  that  all  who  were  summoned  personally  sate  in  the  upper  house,  and  those 
who  were  returned  with  an  election  sate  in  the  lower  house  of  convocation. 

This  account  of  that  convocation  I  take  from  that  collection  of  the  British  Antiquities 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  made  by  Matthew  Parker,  who  lived  at  that  time,  and  was 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  the  convocation  books  being  burnt,  there  are  no 
records  to  be  appealed  to ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  in  a  matter  of  fact  that  was  so 
public  and  well  known,  any  man  (especially  one  of  that  high  rank)  would  have  delivered 
falsehoods,  while  the  books  were  yet  extant  that  would  have  disproved  them. 

The  church  of  England  having  in  her  representative  made  such  a  full  decision,  nothing 
j^  g  ,  remained  but  to  give  judgment  and  to  declare  the  marriage  null.  The  thing 
vours  to  make  was  already  determined,  only  the  formality  of  a  sentence  declarative  was  wanting, 
the  Queen  But  before  they  proceeded  to  that,  a  new  message  was  sent  to  the  queen,  to  lay 
submit,  ^jj  ^j^j^^  j^j^ij  passed  before  her,  and  to  desire  her  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinions  of  so 

many  universities  and  learned  men.  But  she  still  persisted  in  her  resolution  to  own  her 
marriaoe,  and  to  adhere  to  her  appeal  till  the  pope  should  judge  in  it.  And  when  it  was 
told  her,  that  the  king  would  settle  the  jointure  that  she  was  to  have  by  his  brother,  and 
that  the  honour  of  princess  of  Wales  should  still  be  paid  her,  she  rejected  it. 
ut  in  vam.  -g^^^  ^l^^  ^^^  queen  was  now  with  cliild,  and  brought  forth  queen  Elizabeth  the 
7th  of  September  this  year ;  from  which  looking  backwards  nine  months  to  the  beginning 
of  December*,  it  shows  that  she  must  have  been  married  at  or  before  that  time  :  for  all  the 
writers  of  both  sides  agree,  that  she  was  married  before  she  conceived  with  child.  The  king 
therefore  thought  not  fit  to  conceal  it  much  longer,  so  on  Easter  eve  she  was  declared  queen 
of  England.  It  seems  it  was  not  thought  needful  at  that  time  to  proceed  to  any  further 
sentence  about  the  former  marriage,  otherwise  I  cannot  see  what  made  it  be  so  long  delayed, 
since  the  thing  was  in  their  power  now  as  well  as  after.  And  it  was  certainly  a  prepos- 
terous method  to  judge  the  first  marriage  null  after  the  second  was  published.  So  that  it 
seems  more  probable  they  did  not  intend  any  sentence  at  all,  till  afterwards,  perhaps  upon 
advertisements  from  beyond  sea,  they  went  on  to  a  formal  process.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that 
the  king,  remembering  the  old  advice  that  the  pope  sent  him,  once  to  marry  a  second  wife, 
and  then  to  send  for  a  commission  to  try  the  matter,  which  the  pope  was  willing  to  confirm, 
though  he  would  not  seem  to  allow  it  originally,  resolved  to  follow  this  method ;  for  the  pope  was 
now  closing  with  Francis,  from  which  union  the  king  had  reason  to  expect  great  advantages. 

Whatsoever  were  the  reasons  of  the  delay,  the  process  was  framed  in  this  method.  First, 
Cranmer  t  wrote  to  the  king,  that  the  world  had  been  long  scandalised  with  his  marriage, 
and  that  it  lay  on  him  as  his  duty  to  see  it  tried  and  determined ;  therefore  craved  his  royal 
Cranmer  nro-  ^^ave  to  proceed  in  it.  Which  being  obtained,  both  the  king  and  queen  were 
ceetlstoa  cited  to  appear  before  the  archbishop,  at  Dunstable,  the  20th  of  May,  and  the 
Sentence  of  archbishop  went  thither  with  the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  (Gardiner,) 
J.  '^"l"™'  ^'  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Lincoln,  and  many  divines  and  canonists.  That  place  was 
Originals.  chosen  because  the  queen  lay  then  very  near  it  at  Ampthill,  and  so  she  could  not 
Cott.  lib.        pretend  ignorance  of  what  was  done ;  and  they  needed  not  put  many  days  in 

'  °'  "^^     ■     the  citation,  but  might  end  the  process  so  much  the  sooner.      On  the  10th  of 

*  See  note,  p.  95,  ante.  being  assistant  to  me  :  and  my  lord  of  Winchester,  Dr. 

•f  Cranmer,  in  a  letter  to  Hawkins,  gives  this  account  of  Bell,  Dr.  Clajbioke,  Dr.  Tiegonnel,  Dr.  Stcrkey,  Dr. 

the  final  sentence  of  divorce  in  these  words  :  "  As  touching  Oly  vcr,  Dr.  Britton,  Mr.  Bedel,  with  divers  others  learned 

the  final  determination  and  concluding  of  the  matter  of  di-  in  the  law,  being  counsellors  for  the  king.     And  so  there 

vorce  between  my  lady  Katharine  and  the  king's  grace  :  at  our  coming  kept  a  court,  for  the  appearance  ot  the  said 

,  after  the  convocation  in  that  behalf  had  determined  and  lady  Katharine  ;  when   we   examined  certain  witnesses, 

agreed,  according  to  the  former  sentence  of  the  universities,  who  testified  that  she  was  lawfully  cited, — and  called  to 

,  it  was  thought  convenient,  by  the  king  and  his  learned  appear,  as  the  process  of  the  law  thereunto  belongeth  : 

■  council,  that  I  should  repair  to  Dunstable  ; — and  there  which  continued  fifteen  days  after  our  first  coming  thither. 

,  to  call  her  before  me,  to  hear  final  sentence  in  this  said  The  morrow  after  Ascension-day  I  gave  sentence  therein  ; 

matter.      Notwithstanding,    she  would   not  at   all  obey  '  How  that  it  was  indispensable  for  the  Pope  to  license  any 

f  thereunto.      On  the  8th  of  May,  according  to  the   said  such  marriage.' " — Strype's  Corrections. 


(appointment,  I  came  to  Dunstable;  my  lord  of  Lincoln 
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May  the  archbishop  sat  in  court,  and  the  king  appeared  by  proxy,  but  the  queen  appeared 
not.  Upon  which  she  was  declared  contumax,  and  a  second  citation  was  iss»]ed  out.  and 
after  that  a  third  :  but  she  intended  not  to  appear,  and  so  she  was  finally  declared  contumax. 
Then  the  evidences  that  had  been  brought  before  the  legates,  of  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage  with  prince  Arthur,  were  I'ead.  After  that  the  determinations  of  the  universities, 
and  divines,  and  canonists,  were  also  produced  and  read.  Then  the  judgments  of  the 
convocations  of  both  provinces  were  also  read,  with  many  other  instruments,  and  the  whole 
merits  of  the  cause  were  opened.      Upon  which  after  many  sessions,  on  the  23rd  of  May, 

sentence  was  given  with  the  advice  of  all  that  were  there  present,  declaring  it 
N     h''/!"       ^^^y  *'°  ^^"^^^  been  a  marriage  cle  facto,  but  not  dejure,  pronouncing  it  null  from 

the  beginning.  One  thing  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  archbishop  in  the  sentence 
is  called  the  legate  of  the  apostolic  see.  Whether  this  went  of  course  as  one  of  his  titles,  or 
was  put  in  to  make  the  sentence  firmer,  the  reader  mayjudge.  Sentence  being  given,  the 
archbishop  with  all  the  rest  returned  to  London  ;  and  five  days  after  on  the  28th  of  May,  at 
Lambeth,  by  another  judgment,  he  in  general  words  (no  reasons  being  given  in  the  sentence) 
confirmed  the  king's  marriage  with  the  new  queen  Anne,  and  the  1st  of  June  she  was 
crowned  queen. 

When  this  great  business,  which  had  been  so  long  in  agitation,  was  thus  concluded,  it 
The  Censures  was  variously  censured  as  men  stood  affected.  Some  approved  the  king's 
passed  at  that  proceedings  as  canonical  and  just,  since  so  many  authorities,  which  in  the  interval 
*"""•  of  a  general  council  were  all  that  could  be  had  (except  the  pope  be  believed 

infallible),  had  concurred  to  strengthen  the  cause  ;  and  his  own  clergy  had  upon  a  full  and 
long  examination  judged  it  on  his  side.  Others,  who  in  the  main  agreed  to  the  divorce,  did 
very  much  dislike  the  king's  second  marriage  before  the  first  was  dissolved  ;  for  they  thought 
it  against  the  common  course  of  law  to  break  any  marriage  without  a  public  sentence  ;  and 
since  one  of  the  chief  politic  reasons  that  was  made  use  of  in  this  suit  was  to  settle  the 
succession  of  the  crown,  this  did  embroil  it  more,  since  there  was  a  fair  colour  given  to  except 
to  the  validity  of  the  second  marriage,  because  it  was  contracted  before  the  first  was  annulled. 
But  to  this,  others  answered,  that  the  first  marriage  being  judged  by  the  interpreters  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  to  have  been  null  from  the  beginning,  there  was  no  need  of  any 
sentence,  but  only  for  form.  And  all  concluded  it  had  been  better  there  had  been  no 
sentence  at  all  than  one  so  late.  Some  excepted  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  being 
judge,  who  by  his  former  writings  and  disputes  had  declared  himself  partial.  But  to  this 
it  was  answered,  that  when  a  man  changes  his  character,  all  that  he  did  in  another  figure 
is  no  just  exception  :  so  judges  decide  causes  in  which  they  formerly  gave  counsel ;  and  popes 
are  not  bound  to  the  opinions  they  held  when  they  were  divines  or  canonists.  It  was  also 
said,  that  the  archbishop  did  only  declare  in  legal  form  that  which  was  already  judged  by 
the  whole  convocation  of  both  provinces.  Some  wondered  at  the  pope's  stiffness,  that  would 
put  so  much  to  hazard,  when  there  wanted  not  as  good  colours  to  justify  a  bull  as  they  had 
made  use  of  to  excuse  many  other  things.  But  the  emperor's  greatness,  and  the  fear  of 
giving  the  Lutherans  advantages  in  disputing  the  pope's  authority,  were  on  the  other  hand 
so  prevalent  considerations,  that  no  wonder  they  wrought  much  on  a  pope  who  pretended 
to  no  other  knowledge  but  that  of  policy ;  for  he  had  often  said,  he  understood  not  the 
matter,  and  therefore  left  it  in  other  men's  hands.  All  persons  excused  queen  Katharine 
for  standing  so  stiffly  to  her  ground ;  only  her  denying  so  confidently  that  prince  Arthur 
consummated  the  marriage,  seems  not  capable  of  an  excuse.  Everybody  admired  queen 
Anne's  conduct,  who  had  managed  such  a  king's  spirit  so  long,  and  had  neither  surfeited  him 
with  great  freedom,  nor  provoked  him  by  the  other  extreme  :  for  the  king,  who  was  extremely 
nice  in  these  matters,  conceived  still  a  higher  opinion  of  her  ;  and  her  being  so  soon  with 
child  after  the  marriage,  as  it  made  people  conclude  she  had  been  chaste  till  then,  so  they 
hoped  for  a  blessing  upon  it,  since  there  were  such  early  appearances  of  issue.  Those  that 
favoured  the  reformation  expected  better  days  under  her  protection,  for  they  knew  she 
favoured  them.  But  those  who  were  in  their  hearts  for  the  established  relicion,  did  much ' 
dislike  it ;  and  many  of  the  clergy,  especially  the  orders  of  monks  and  friars,  condemned  it 
both  in  their  sermons  and  discourses. 
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But  the  king,  little  regarding  the  censures  of  the  vulgar,  sent  ambassadors  to  all  the  courts 
of  Europe  to  give  notice  of  his  new  marriage,  and  to  justify  it  by  some  of  those  reasons 
which  have  been  opened  in  the  former  parts  of  this  history.  He  also  sent  the  lord  Jlountjoy 
to  the  divorced  queen  to  let  her  know  what  was  done,  and  that  she  was  no  more  to  be  treated 
as  queen,  but  as  princess  dowager.  He  was  to  mix  promises  with  threatenings,  particularly 
concerning  her  daughters  being  put  next  the  queen's  issue  in  succession.  But  the  afHicted 
queen  would  not  yield,  and  said  she  would  not  damn  her  soul,  nor  submit  to  such  an  infamy  : 
tiiat  she  was  his  wife,  and  would  never  call  herself  by  any  other  name,  whatever  might 
follow  on  it,  since  the  process  still  depended  at  Rome.  That  lord  having  written  a  relation 
of  what  had  passed  between  him  and  her,  showed  it  to  her  ;  but  she  dashed  with 
o'tf  in  a  pen  all  those  places  in  which  she  was  called  princess  dowager;  and  would 
receive  no  service  at  any  one's  hands  but  of  those  who  called  her  queen  :  and 
she  continued  to  be  still  served  as  queen  by  all  about  her.  Against  which,  though  the  king 
used  all  the  endeavours  ho  could,  not  without  both  threatening  and  violence  to  some  of  the 
servants,  yet  he  could  never  drive  her  from  it :  and  what  he  did  in  that  was  thought  far  below 
that  height  of  mind  which  appeared  in  his  other  actings  ;  for  since  he  had  stripped  her  of  the 
real  greatness  of  a  queen,  it  seemed  too  much  to  vex  her  for  keeping  up  the  pageantry  of  it. 
But  the  news  of  tliis  made  great  impressions  elsewhere.  The  emperor  received  the  king's 
justification  very  coldly,  and  said  he  would  consider  what  he  was  to  do  upon  it,  which  was 

The  Pope  looked  On  as  a  declaration  of  war.  The  French  king,  though  he  expressed  still 
unites  liimself  great  friendship  to  the  king,  yet  was  now  resolved  to  link  himself  to  the  pope; 
to  the  French  for  the  crafty  pope  apprehending  that  nothing  made  the  king  of  England  so 

"^^'  confident,  as  that  he  knew  his  friendship  was  necessary  to  the  French  king,  and 

fearing  they  had  resolved  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  putting  down  the  papal  authority  in  their 
kingdoms,  (which  it  appeared  they  had  once  agreed  to  do,)  resolved  by  all  means  to  make 
sure  of  the  French  king,  which  as  it  would  preserve  that  kingdom  in  his  obedience,  so  would 
jierhaps  frighten  the  king  of  England  from  proceeding  to  such  extremities ;  since  that  prince 
in  whose  conjunction  he  trusted  so  much  had  forsaken  him  :  therefore  the  pope  did  so 
vigorously  pursue  the  treaty  with  Francis  that  it  was  as  good  as  ended  at  this  time,  and  an 
interview  was  projected  between  them  at  Marseilles.  The  pope  did  also  grant  him  so  great 
power  over  his  own  clergy,  that  he  could  scarce  have  expected  more  if  he  had  set  up  a 
patriarch  in  France ;  so  that  Francis  did  resolve  to  go  on  in  the  designs  which  had  been 
concerted  between  him  and  the  king  of  England  no  further ;  but  still  he  considered  his 
alliance  so  much,  that  he  promised  to  use  his  most  eifectual  intercession  with  the  pope  to 
prevent  all  censures  and  bulls  against  the  king ;  and  if  it  were  possible,  to  bring  the  matter 
to  an  amicable  conclusion.  And  the  emperor  was  not  ill-pleased  to  see  France  and  England 
divided.  Therefore  though  he  had  at  first  opposed  the  treaty  between  the  pope  and  Francis, 
yet  afterwards  he  was  not  troubled  that  it  took  effect,  hoping  that  it  would  disunite  those 
two  kings,  whose  conjunction  had  been  so  troublesome  to  him. 

But  when  the  news  was  brouffht  to  Rome  of  what  was  done  in  Enofland,  with  which  it 
sndcondemns  ^^'"^^  ^^^^  related  that  books  were  coming  out  against  the  pope's  supremacy,  all 
thekiiig'spro-  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial  faction  pressed  the  pope  to  give  a  definitive  sentence 
ccedings  in       ^ud  to  proceed  to  censures  against  the  king.       But  the  more  moderate  cardinals 

ng  ,in  .  thought,  England  was  not  to  be  thrown  away  with  such  precipitation :  and 
therefore  a  temper  was  found,  that  a  sentence  should  be  given  upon  what  had  been  attempted 
in  England  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (which  in  the  style  of  the  canon  law  were 
called  the  Attentates,)  for  it  was  pretended  that  the  matter  depending  in  the  court  of  Rome, 
by  the  queen's  appeal  and  the  other  steps  that  had  been  made,  it  was  not  in  tlie  archbishop's 
power  to  proceed  to  any  sentence.  Therefore  in  general  it  was  declared,  tliat  all  that  had 
been  attempted  or  done  in  England  about  the  king's  suit  of  divorce  was  null,  and  tint  the 
king  by  such  attempts  was  liable  to  excommunication,  unless  he  put  things  again  in  the  state 
they  were  in,  and  that  before  September  next,  and  that  then  they  would  proceed  further ; 
and  this  sentence  was  affixed  in  Dunkirk  soon  after. 

The  king  resolving  to  follow  the  thing  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  sent  a  great  embassy  t<i 
Francis,  who  was  then  on  his  journey  to  Marseilles,  to  dissuade  the  interview  and  marriage 
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till  the  pope  gave  the  king  satisfaction.  But  the  French  king  was  engaged  in  honour  to  go 
forward ;  yet  he  protested  he  would  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  compose  the  matter,  and 
that  he  would  take  any  injury  that  were  done  to  the  king  as  highly  as  if  it  were  done  to 
himself;  and  he  desired  the  king  would  send  some  to  Marseilles,  who  thereupon  sent 
Gardiner  and  sir  Francis  Brian. 

But  at  this  time  the  queen  brought  forth  a  daughter,  who  was  christened  Elizabeth,  (the 

Queen  Eli-  renowned  queen  of  England,)  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  her  godfather, 
z^abeth  born,    She  was  soon  after  declared  princess  of  Wales ;  though  lawyers  thought  that 

*P'- '  •  against  law,  for  she  was  only  heir  presumptive  but  not  apparent  to  the  crown, 

since  a  son  coming  after,  he  must  be  preferred.  Yet  the  king  would  justify  what  he  had 
done  in  his  marriage  with  all  possible  respect,  and  having  before  declared  the  lady  Mary 
princess  of  Wales,  he  did  now  the  same  in  favour  of  the  lady  Elizabeth. 

The  interview  between  the  pope  and  the  French  king  was  at  Marseilles  in  October,  where 
An  interview  the  marriage  was  made  up  between  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Katharine  de  Medici ; 
between  the  to  whom,  besides  100,000  crowns  portion,  the  principality  of  many  towns 
Frenoh"?C'  ''"  Italy,  as  Milan,  Keggio,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  and  the  duchy 
at  Marseilles,  of  Urbino,  were  given.     To  the  former,  the  pope  pretended  in  the  right  of  the 

The  Pope  popedom,  and  to  the  last  in  the  right  of  the  house  of  Medici.  But  the  French 
promises  to  king  was  to  clcar  all  those  titles  by  his  sword.  As  for  the  king's  business,  the 
for^th^V^r"  pops  referred  it  to  the  consistory.  But  it  seems  there  was  a  secret  transaction, 
of  England's  between  him  and  Francis,  that  if  the  king  would  in  all  other  things  return  to 
Divorce.  his  wonted  obedience  to  the  apostolic  see,  and  submit  the  matter  to  the  judgment 

of  the  consistory,  (excepting  only  to  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial  faction  as  partial  and 
incompetent  judges,)  the  decision  should  be  made  to  his  heart's  content.  This  I  collect  from 
what  will  afterwards  appear.  The  king  upon  the  sentence  that  was  passed  against  him  sent 
Fidel,  serv.  Bonner  to  Marseilles,  who  procuring  an  audience  of  the  pope,  delivered  to  him 
Infid.subdit.  the  authentic  instrument  of  the  king^s  appeal  from  him  to  the  next  general 
Kesponsio.  council  lawfully  called.  At  this  the  pope  was  much  incensed,  but  said  he  would 
consider  of  it  in  consistory  ;  and  having  consulted  about  it  there,  he  answered  that  the  appeal 
was  unlawful,  and  therefore  he  rejected  it ;  and  for  a  general  coxancil,  the  calling  of  it  belonged 
to  him,  and  not  to  the  king.  About  the  same  time  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  being 
threatened  with  a  process  from  Rome,  put  in  also  his  appeal  to  the  next  general  council. 
Upon  which  Bonner  delivered  the  threatenings  that  he  was  ordered  to  make  with  so  much 
vehemency  and  fury,  that  the  pope  talked  of  throwing  him  in  a  cauldron  of  melted  lead,  or 
of  burning  him  alive  ;  and  he  apprehending  some  danger  made  his  escape.  About  the  middle 
of  November  the  interview  ended,  the  pope  returning  to  Rome,  and  the  Freuch  king  to 
Paris,  a  firm  alliance  being  established  between  them.  But  upon  the  duke  of  Orleans 
marrying  the  pope's  niece  I  shall  add  one  observation  that  will  neither  be  iinydeasant  nor 
impertinent.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  then  but  fourteen  years  and  nine  months  old,  being 
born  on  the  last  of  March  1518,  and  yet  was  believed  to  have  consummated  his 
marriage  the  very  first  night  after  :  so  the  pope's  historians  tell  us  with  much 
triumph  ;  though  they  represented  that  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  in  prince  Arthur,  who 
was  nine  months  older  when  he  died. 

Upon  the  French  king''s  return  from  Marseilles,  the  bishop  of  Paris  was  sent  over  to  the 

The  French  king;  which  (as  maybe  reasonably  collected)  followed  upon  some  agreement 
King  prevails  made  at  Marseilles,  and  he  prevailed  with  the  king  to  submit  the  whole  matter 
^f  F '  '\  a"^  *^  *'^'^  pope  and  the  consistory,  on  such  terms  that  the  imperialists  should  not  be 
submit  to  tlic  allowed  a  voice,  because  they  were  parties,  being  in  the  emperor's  power.  None 
Pope,  that  has  observed  the  genius  of  this  king  can  think  that  after  he  had  proceeded 

so  far,  he  would  have  made  this  submission  without  very  good  assurances  ;  and  if  there  had 
not  been  great  grounds  to  expect  good  effects  from  it,  the  bishop  of  Paris  would  not  in  the 
middle  of  winter  have  undertaken  a  journey  from  England  to  Rome.  But  the  king,  it  seems, 
would  not  abase  himself  so  far  as  to  send  any  submission  in  writing  till  he  had  fuller 
assurances.  The  lord  Herbert  has  published  a  letter  (which  he  transcribed  from  the  original, 
written  by  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  to  the  king  the  11th  of  May 
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1534),  giving  an  account  of  a  conference  they  liad  with  queen  Katharine  ;  in  whicli,  among 
other  motives  they  used,  this  was  one,  to  persuade  her  to  comply  witli  what  the  king  !iad 
done :  "that  the  pope  had  said  at  Jlarscilles,  that  if  the  king  would  send  a  proxy  to  Rome, 
lie  would  give  the  cause  for  him  against  the  queen,  because  he  knew  his  cause  was  good  and 
just."  Which  is  a  great  presumption  that  the  pope  did  really  give  some  engagements  to  the 
French  king  about  the  king's  business. 

When  the  bishop  of  Paris  came  to  Rome,  the  motion  was  liked ;  and  it  was  promised, 
which  was  t'^^t  if  the  king  sent  a  promise  of  that  under  his  hand,  with  an  order  to  his  proxies 
well  received  to  appear  in  court,  there  should  be  judges  sen-t  to  Cambray  to  form  the  process, 
at  Rome.  ^j^^  (^]jg„  ^^|,p  „Tattcr  should  be  determined  for  him  at  Rome.  This  was  sent  to 
oil  of  Trent  ^he  king,  with  the  notice  of  the  day  that  was  prefixed  for  the  return  of  his  answer, 
by  Padre  and  with  other  motives  which  must  have  been  very  great,  since  they  prevailed  so 
Paulo.  much.    For  in  answer  there  was  a  courier  despatched  from  the  king,  with  a  formal 

promise  under  his  hand.  And  now  the  matter  seemed  at  a  point,  the  French  interest  was 
great  in  the  court  of  Rome  ;  four  new  cardinals  had  been  made  at  Marseilles,  and  there  were 
six  of  that  faction  before,  which,  with  the  pope's  creatures,  and  the  indifferent  or  venal  voices, 
balanced  the  imperial  faction,  so  tliat  a  wound  that  was  looked  on  as  fatal  was  now  almost 
healed.  But  God  in  his  wise  and  unsearchable  providence  had  designed  to  draw  other  great 
ends  out  of  this  rupture,  and  therefore  suffered  them  that  were  the  most  concerned  to  hinder 
but  the  Im-  i^  *°  ^^  t^'^  chief  instruments  of  driving  it  on.  For  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial 
perialists  op-  faction  were  now  very  active ;  they  liked  not  the  precedent  of  excluding  the 
posed  it,  cardinals  of  the  nations  concerned  out  of  any  business.      But  above  all  things, 

they  were  to  liinder  a  conjunction  between  the  pope  and  the  king  of  England ;  for  the 
pope  being  then  allied  to  France,  there  was  nothing  the  emperor  feared  more  than  the  closing 
the  breach  with  England,  which  would  make  the  union  against  him  so  much  stronger. 
Therefore  when  the  day  tliat  had  been  prefixed  for  the  return  of  the  courier  from  England 
was  elapsed,  they  all  pressed  the  pope  to  proceed  to  a  sentence  definitive  and  to  censures. 
Bellay  the  bishop  of  Paris  represented  the  injustice  of  proceeding  with  so  much  precipitation, 
.since  where  there  were  seas  to  cross,  in  such  a  season,  many  accidents  might  occasion  the 
delay  of  the  express.  The  king  of  England  had  followed  this  suit  six  years,  and  had  patience 
so  long;  therefore  he  desired  the  delay  of  six  days,  and  if  in  that  time  no  return  came,  they 
might  proceed.  But  tlie  imperialists  represented  that  those  were  only  delays  to  gain  time ; 
and  that  the  king  of  England  was  still  proceeding  in  his  contempt  of  the  apostolic  see  and 
I  of  the  cardinals,  and  publishing  books  and  libels  against  them.  This  so  wrought  on  the 
angry  pope,  that  without  consulting  his  ordinary  prudence,  he  brought  the  business  into  the 
and     th  consistory,  where  the  plurality  of  voices  carried  it  to  proceed  to  a  sentence.     And 

precipitation  though  the  proccss  had  been  carried  on  all  that  winter  in  their  usual  forms,  yet 
procure  a  sen-  it  was  not  SO  ripe  but  by  the  rules  of  the  consistory  there  ought  to  have  been 
fence  against  tij^gg  sessions  before  sentence  was  given.  But  they  concluded  ail  in  one  day  ;  and 
so  on  the  23rd  of  March,  the  man'iage  between  the  king  and  queen  Katharine 
was  declared  good,  and  the  king  required  to  take  her  as  his  wife,  otherwise  censures  were  to 
be  denounced  against  him. 

Two  days  after  that,  the  courier  arrived  from  England  with  the  king's  submission,  under 
his  hand  in  due  form,  and  earnest  letters  from  the  French  king  to  have  it  accepted,  that  so 
the  business  might  be  composed.  When  this  was  known  at  Rome,  all  the  indifferent  and 
wise  cardinals  (among  whom  was  Farnese,  that  was  afterwards  pope  Paul  III.)  came 
to  the  pope,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  again  considered  before  it  went  further.  So  it  was 
brought  again  into  the  consistory.  But  the  secret  reason  of  the  imperialists  opposing  it  was 
now  more  pressing,  since  there  was  such  an  appearance  of  a  settlement  if  the  former  sentence 
were  once  recalled.  Therefore  they  so  managed  the  matter  that  it  was  confirmed  anew  by 
the  pope  and  the  consistory,  and  they  ordered  the  emperor  to  execute  the  sentence. 
The  King  The  king  was  now  in  so  good  hope  of  his  business,  that  be  sent  sir  Edward 

rebolves  to  Karne  to  Rome  to  prosecute  his  suit,  who  on  his  way  thither  met  the  bishop 
Po"pe^s  power  "^  Paris  Coming  back  with  this  melancholic  account  of  his  unprosperous  nego- 
iu  England,     tiation.     When  the  king  heard  it,  and  understood  that  he  was  used  with  so  nincli 
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scorn  and  contempt  at  Rome,  being  also  the  more  vexed  because  he  had  come  to  sucli  a 
submission,  he  resolved  then  to  break  totally  from  Rome.  And  in  this  he  v^fas  beforehand 
with  that  court ;  forjudging  it  the  best  way  to  procure  a  peace,  to  manage  the  war  vigorously, 
he  had  held  a  session  of  parliament  from  the  15th  of  January  till  the  30th  of  March,  in  which 
he  had  procured  a  great  change  of  the  whole  constitution  of  the  government  of  the  church. 
But  before  I  give  an  account  of  that,  I  shall  first  open  all  the  arguments  and  reasons  upon 
which  I  find  they  proceeded  in  this  matter. 

The  pope's  power  had  been  then  for  four  years  together  much  examined  and  disputed  in 
v'hicli  hail  England  ;  in  which  they  went  by  these  steps,  one  leading  to  another. — They 
been  miich  first  Controverted  his  power  of  dispensing  with  the  law  of  God.  From  that  they 
disputed  went  to  examine  what  jurisdiction  he  had  in  England,  upon  which  followed  the 

*  ^™'  convicting  the  clergy  of  a  premunire  with  their  submission  to  the  king.     And 

that  led  them  to  controvert  the  pope's  right  to  annates,  and  other  exactions,  which  they  also 
condemned.  The  condemning  all  appeals  to  Rome  followed  that  naturally.  And  now  so 
many  branches  of  that  power  were  cut  off,  the  root  was  next  struck  at,  and  the  foundations 

Pelerine  In-  of  the  papal  authority  were  examined.  For  near  a  year  together  there  had  been 
glese.  many  public  debates  about  it ;  and  both  in  the  parliament  and  convocation  the 

Hall.  thing  was  long  disputed,  and  all  that  could  be  alleged  on  both  sides  was 
considered.  The  reader  will  be  best  able  to  judge  of  their  reasons  (and  thereby  of  the 
ripeness  of  their  judgments  when  they  enacted  the  laws  that  passed  in  this  parliament) 
when  he  sees  a  full  account  of  them,  which  I  shall  next  set  down,  not  drawn  from  the 
writings  and  apologies  that  have  been  published  since,  but  from  these  that  came  out  about 
that  time.  For  then  were  written  the  Institution  for  "  The  Necessary  Erudition  of  a  Christian 
]\Ian,"  concluded  in  the  convocation,  and  published  by  authority  ;  and  another  book,  "  De 
Differentia  Regise  et  Ecclesiasticas  Potcstatis."  The  former  of  these  was  called  the  bishops', 
and  tlie  latter  the  king's,  book  *.  Gardiner  also  wrote  a  book,  "  De  vera  Obedientia,"  to 
which  Bonner  prefixed  a  preface  upon  the  same  subject.  Stokesly  bishop  of  London,  and 
Tonstal  bishop  of  Durham,  wrote  a  long  letter  in  defence  of  the  king's  proceedings  in  this 
matter  to  cardinal  Pole  :  from  these  writings,  and  the  sermons  preached  by  some  bishops  at 
this  time,  with  other  authentic  pieces,  I  have  extracted  the  substance  of  the  arguments  upon 
which  they  grounded  their  laws,  which  I  shall  divide  in  two  heads.  The  one,  of  the  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  pope's  pretended  power ;  the  othei',  for  setting  up  the  king's  supremacy, 
with  the  explanations  and  limitations  of  it. 

First,  of  the  pope's  power,  they  declared,  that  "  they  found  no  ground  for  it  in  the  Scripture. 

The  Areu-  "^^^  ^^'^  <ipostles  Were  made  equal  by  Christ  when  he  committed  the  church  to 
nients  upon  their  care  in  common.  And  he  did  often  declare,  there  was  no  superiority  of  one 
wliicli  it  was  above  another.  St.  Paul  claimed  an  equality  with  the  chief  apostles,  both  Peter, 
"■'^'^  ^  ■  James,  and  John ;  and  when  he  thought  St.  Peter  blameworthy,  he  withstood  him 

to  his  face.  But  whatsoever  pre-eminence  St.  Peter  might  have,  that  was  only  personal,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  affix  it  to  his  chair  at  Rome  more  than  at  Antioch.  But  if  any  see 
be  to  be  preferred  before  another,  it  should  be  Jerusalem,  where  Christ  died,  and  out  of 
which  the  faith  was  propagated  over  all  nations,  Christ  commanding  his  disciples  to  begin 
their  preaching  in  it ;  so  that  it  was  truly  the  mother  church,  and  is  so  called  by  St.  Paul ; 
whereas  in  the  Scripture,  Rome  is  called  Babylon,  according  to  TertuUian  and  St.  Jerome. 

"  For  the  places  brought  from  Scripture  in  favour  of  the  papacy,  they  judged  that  they  did 
not  prove  anything  for  it.  That  '  Thou  art  Peter,'  and  '  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church,'  if  it  prove  anything  in  this  matter,  would  prove  too  mucli ;  even  that  the  church 

*  The  Older  in  which  these  books  weie  puhjished  is  not  But  there  was  another  written  before  all  these,  "  De  Po- 

ohserved  ;  they  were  thus  printed.  testate    Christianorum    Regum    in    suis    Ecclesiis  coctra 

1.  I>e  Vera  Differentia  RegioB  Potcstatis  ct  Ecclesiastics  Pontificis  Tyrannidera  ;  "  and  tlie  distinction  there  made 
(written  by  Edward  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford),  1,534.  between  the  bishops"  book  and  the  king's  book  seems  not 

2.  De  Vera  Obedienti;i,  (by  Stephen  Gardiner,)  1535.  well  applied.  It  is  more  probable  that  "  The  Institution 
Set  out  with  Bonner's  preface  bcfoie  ii,   Jan.  1536.  of  a  Christian  Man,"   set   out  by  the    bishops,  was   called 

.'5.  The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  1537,  which  wa«  their  book;  and  that  being  afterwards  put  in  another  method, 

afterwards  reduced  into  another  form,  under  another  title,  and  set  out  by  the  king's  authority,  it  was  called  his  book, 

viz.  A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Eaiditiou  for  any  Christian  -^Fulman's  CoRHKCTI(,^s. 
•Man,  1540. 
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was  founded  on  St.  Peter,  as  lie  was  a  private  person,  and  so  on  the  popes  in  their  personal 
capacity.  But  both  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Austin,  think,  that  by  the  rork,  the 
confession  he  had  made  was  only  to  be  meant.  Others  of  tlie  fathers  thoTight,  by  the  rock, 
Ciirist  himself  was  meant,  who  is  the  only  true  foundation  of  the  church  ;  though  in  another 
sense  all  the  apostles  are  also  called  foundations  by  St.  Paul.  That  '  Tell  the  church'  is 
thoucrht  by  Gerson  and  ^neas  Silvius  (afterwards  pope  Pius  II.)  rather  to  make 
asainst  the  pope  and  for  a  general  council.  And  the  fathers  have  generally  followed  St. 
Chrysostom  and  St.  Austin,  who  thought  that  tlie  giving  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  the  charge  '  Feed  my  sheep,'  were  addressed  to  St.  Peter  in  behalf  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  apostles.  And  that  '  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  tliy  faith  fail  not,'  was  only  personal, 
and  related  to  his  fall,  which  was  then  imminent.  It  is  also  clear  by  St.  Paul,  that  every 
apostle  had  his  peculiar  province,  beyond  which  he  was  not  to  stretcli  himself ;  and  St.  Peter's 
province  was  the  circumcision,  and  his  the  uncircumcision,  in  which  he  plainly  declares  his 
equality  with  him. 

"  This  was  also  clear  from  the  constant  tradition  of  the  church.  St.  Cyprian  was  against 
appeals  to  Rome,  and  would  not  submit  to  pope  Stephen's  definition  in  the  point  of  re-bap- 
tisino-  of  heretics  ;  and  expressly  says  '  that  all  the  apostles  were  equal  in  power,  and  that  all 
the  bishops  were  al-so  equal,  since  the  whole  office  and  episcopate  was  one  entire  thing,  of 
which  every  bishop  had  a  complete  and  equal  share.'  And  though  some  places  are  brought 
out  of  him  concerning  the  unity  of  the  Roman  church,  and  of  other  churches  with  it,  yet 
those  places  have  no  relation  to  any  authority  that  the  Roman  church  had  over  other 
churches,  but  were  occasioned  by  a  schism  that  Novatian  had  made  there  at  Rome,  being 
elected  in  opposition  to  the  bishop  that  was  rightly  chosen :  and  of  that  unity  only 
St.  Cyprian  writes  in  those  places.  But  from  all  his  epistles  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  it  is 
visible  he  looked  on  himself  as  their  equal,  since  he  calls  them  brother,  colleague,  and  fellow- 
bishop.  And  whatsoever  is  said  by  any  ancient  writer  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  pure  gospel  which  he  delivered ;  as  St.  Austin  observes,  that  by  Moses'  chair  is 
to  be  understood  the  delivering:  of  Moses'  law.  But  though  St.  Peter  sate  there,  the 
succeeding  popes  have  no  more  right  to  pretend  to  such  authority  than  the  kings  of  Spain  to 
claim  the  Roman  empire,  because  he  that  is  now  their  king  is  emperor.  When  Constantine 
turned  Christian,  the  dignity  of  the  chief  city  of  the  empire  made  Rome  to  be  accounted  the 
first  see  ;  but  by  the  general  council  of  Nice  it  was  declared  that  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch  had  the  same  authority  over  the  countries  round  about  them,  that  he  of  Rome 
had  over  those  that  lay  about  that  city.  It  is  true,  at  that  time,  the  Arian  heresy  having 
spread  generally  over  the  Eastern  churches,  from  which  the  Western  were  free,  the  oppressed 
catholic  bishops  of  the  East  made  appeals  to  Rome,  and  extolled  that  see  by  a  natural  maxim 
in  all  men,  who  magnify  that  from  which  they  have  protection.  But  the  second  general 
council  took  care  that  tliaf  should  not  grow  a  precedent ;  for  they  decreed  that  every 
province  should  be  governed  by  its  own  synod,  and  that  bi:^hops,  when  they  were  accused, 
must  first  be  judged  by  the  bishops  of  their  own  province,  and  from  them  they  might  appeal 
to  the  bishops  of  the  diocese,  but  no  higher  appeal  was  allowed  :  and  by  that  council  it 
appears  what  was  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  the  bishop  of  Ro)ne ;  for  when 
Constantinople  was  made  the  seat  of  the  empire  and  new  Rome,  it  had  the  same  privileges 
that  old  Rome  had,  and  was  set  next  to  it  in  order  and  dignity.  In  a  council  at  Milevi,  in 
which  St.  Austin  sate,  they  appointed  that  every  clerk  that  should  appeal  to  any  bishop 
beyond  the  sea  should  be  excommunicated.  And  when  Faustianus  was  sent  by  the  pope  to 
the  African  churches,  to  claim  the  right  of  receiving  appeals,  and  pretended  a  canon  of  the 
council  of  Nice  for  it,  the  pretension  was  rejected  by  the  African  fathers,  who  acknowledged 
no  such  right,  and  had  never  heard  of  that  canon.  Upon  which  they  sent  to  the  Eastern 
churches,  and  search  was  everywhere  made  for  the  copies  of  the  canons  of  that  council,  but 
it  was  found  that  it  was  a  forgery.  From  whence  two  things  were  observable  :  the  one, 
that  the  church  in  that  age  had  no  tradition  of  any  divine  institution  for  the  authority  of 
that  see,  since,  as  the  popes,  who  claimed  it,  never  pretended  to  any  such  thing  ;  so  the 
African  bishops,  by  their  rejecting  that  power,  show  that  they  knew  nothing  of  any  divine 
warrant,  all  tlie  contest  being  only  about  a  canon  of  the  church.    It  also  appeai-ed  how  early 
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tlie  church  of  Rome  aspired  to  power,  and  did  not  stick  at  making  use  of  forged  writings  to 
support  it.  But  pope  Agalho,  more  modestly  writing  to  the  emperor  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  the  name  of  all  the  synods  that  were  suhject  to  his  see,  calls  them  a  few  bishops  in  the 
northern  and  western  parts.  When  afterwards  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  declared 
by  the  emperor  Mauritius  the  universal  bishop,  Gregory  the  Great  did  exclaim  against  the 
ambition  of  that  title,  as  being  equal  to  the  pride  of  Lucifer,  and  declared  that  he  who 
assumed  it  was  the  forerunner  of  antichrist ;  saying,  that  none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever 
claimed  such  a  power.  And  this  was  the  more  observable  since  the  English  were  converted 
by  those  whom  he  sent  over ;  so  that  this  was  the  doctrine  of  that  see  when  this  church 
received  the  faith  from  it. 

"  But  it  did  not  continue  long  within  those  limits ;  for  Boniface  III.  assumed  that 
title  upon  the  grant  of  Phocas.  And  as  that  Boniface  got  the  spiritual  sword  put  in  his 
band,  so  the  eighth  of  that  name  pretended  also  to  the  temporal  sword  ;  but  they  owe  these 
powers  to  the  industry  of  those  popes,  and  not  to  any  donation  of  Christ's.  The  popes,  when 
they  are  consecrated,  promise  to  obey  the  canons  of  the  eight  first  general  councils,  which,  if 
they  observe,  they  will  receive  no  appeals,  nor  pretend  to  any  higher  jurisdiction  than  these 
give  to  them,  and  the  other  patriarchs  equally. 

"  As  for  the  decrees  of  latter  councils,  they  are  of  less  authority :  for  those  councils 
consisted  of  monks  and  friars  in  great  part,  whose  exemptions  obtained  from  Rome  obliged 
them  to  support  the  authority  of  that  court ;  and  those  who  sate  in  them  knew  little  of  the 
Scriptures,  fathers,  or  the  tradition  of  the  church,  being  only  conversant  in  the  disputes 
and  learning  of  the  schools.  And  for  the  Florentine  council,  the  Eastern  churches,  who  sent 
the  Greek  bishops  that  sate  there,  never  received  their  determination,  neither  then,  nor  at 
any  time  since. 

"  Many  j^laces  were  also  brought  out  of  the  fathers,  to  show  that  they  did  not  look  on  the 
bishops  of  Rome  as  superior  to  other  bishops ;  and  that  they  understood  not  those  places  of 
Scripture  wliich  were  afterwards  brought  for  the  pope's  supremacy  in  that  sense ;  so  that  if 
tradition  be  the  best  expounder  of  Scripture,  those  latter  glosses  must  give  place  to  the  more 
ancient.  But  that  passage  of  St.  Jerome,  in  which  he  equals  the  bishops  of  Eugubium  and 
Constantinople  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  was  much  made  use  of,  since  he  was  a  presbyter  of 
Rome,  and  so  likely  to  understand  the  dignity  of  his  own  church  best.  There  were  many 
things  brought  from  the  contests  that  other  sees  had  with  Rome,  to  show  that  all  the 
privileges  of  that  and  other  sees  were  only  founded  on  the  practice  and  canons  of  the  church, 
but  not  upon  any  divine  warrant.  Constantinople  pretended  to  equal  privileges.  Ravenna, 
Milan,  and  Aquileia,  pretended  to  a  patriarchal  dignity  and  exemption.  Some  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  contended  that  popes  could  do  nothing  against  the  laws  of  the  church  ;  so 
Laurence  and  Dunstan.  Robert  Grosteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  asserted  the  same,  and  many 
popes  confessed  it.  And  to  this  day  no  constitution  of  the  popes  is  binding  in  any  church, 
except  it  be  received  by  it ;  and  in  the  daily  practice  of  the  canon  law,  the  customs  of 
churches  are  pleaded  against  papal  constitutions,  which  shows  their  authority  cannot  be  from 
God,  otherwise  all  must  submit  to  their  laws.  And  from  the  latter  contests,  up  and  down 
Europe,  about  giving  investitures,  receiving  appeals,  admitting  of  legates,  and  papal  consti- 
tutions, it  was  apparent  that  the  papal  authority  was  a  tyranny,  which  had  been  managed 
by  cruel  and  fraudulent  arts,  but  was  never  otherwise  received  in  the  church  than  as  a 
conquest  to  which  they  were  constrained  to  yield.  And  this  was  more  fully  made  out  in 
England,  from  what  passed  in  William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  II. 's  time,  and  by  the 
statutes  of  provisors  in  many  kings''  reigns,  which  were  still  renewed  till  within  a  Hundred 
years  of  the  present  time." 

Upon  these  grounds  they  concluded,  that  the  pope's  power  in  England  had  no  foundation, 
neither  in  the  law  of  God,  nor  in  the  laws  of  the  church  or  of  the  land. 
The  Areu-  -^^  ^^^  *^^  king's  power  over  spiritual  persons,  and  in  spiritual  causes,  they 

ments  for  the  proved  it  from  the  Scriptures.  In  the  old  Testament,  "  they  found  the  kings 
King's  Supre-  of  Israel  intermeddled  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical.  Samuel,  though  he  had 
p'^^m  the  old  ^^^^  j"^g^5  7®*"  acknowledged  Saul's  authority :  so  also  did  Abimelech  the 
Testament,      high  priest,  and  appeared  before  him  when  cited  to  answer  upon  an  accusa- 
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tion.  And  Samuel,  1  Sam.  xv.  18,  says,  he  was  made  the  head  of  all  the  trihes.  Aaron, 
in  that,  was  an  example  to  all  the  following  high-priests  who  submitted  to  Moses.  David 
made  many  laws  about  sacred  things,  such  as  the  order  of  the  courses  of  the  priests  and  their 
worship  ;  and  when  he  was  dying,  he  declared  to  Solomon  how  far  his  authority  extended. 
He  told  him,  (1  Cliron.  xxviii.  21,)  '  that  the  courses  of  the  priests  and  all  tlie  people  were 
to  be  wholly  at  his  commandment :'  pursuant  to  which  Solomon,  (2  Chron.  viii.  14,  15,)  did 
appoint  them  '  their  charges  in  the  service  of  God,  and  both  the  priests  and  Levites  departed 
not  from  his  commandment  in  any  matter :'  and  though  he  had  turned  out  Abiathar  from 
the  high-priesthood,  yet  they  made  no  opposition.  Jehosliaphat,  Hezekiah,  and  Josias,  made 
likewise  laws  about  ecclesiastical  matters. 

"  In  the  New  Testament  Christ  himself  was  obedient ;  he  paid  taxes,  he  declared  that  he 
pretended  to  no  earthly  kingdom  ;  he  charged  the  people  to  '  render  to  Caesar  the 
things  tliat  were  Csesar's,'  and  his  disciples  not  to  affect  temporal  dominion,  as 
the  lords  of  the  nations  did.  And  though  tlie  magistrates  were  then  heathens,  yet  the 
apostles  wrote  to  the  churches  to  obey  magistrates,  to  submit  to  them,  to  pay  taxes ; 
they  call  the  king  supreme,  and  say  he  is  God's  minister  to  encourage  them  that  do  well,  and 
to  pimish  the  evil  doers,  which  is  said  of  all  persons  without  exception,  and  every  soul  is 
charged  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  power. 

"  Many  passages  were  cited  out  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  to  show  that  they  thought 
churchmen  were  included  in  these  places  as  well  as  other  persons,  so  that  the  tradition  of 
the  church  was  for  the  king's  supremacy  :  and  by  one  place  of  Scripture  the  king  is  called 
supreme,  by  another  he  is  called  head,  and  by  a  third  every  soul  must  be  subject  to  him  ; 
which  laid  together  make  up  this  conclusion,  that  the  king  is  the  supreme  head  over  all 
persons.  In  the  primitive  church  the  bishops  in  their  councils  made  rules  for  ordering  their 
dioceses,  which  they  only  called  canons  or  rules,  nor  had  they  any  compulsive  authority  but 
what  was  derived  from  the  civil  sanctions. 

"  After  the  emperors  were  Christians,  they  made  many  laws  about  sacred  things,  as  may 
Andtlieprac-  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^  *''^®  Codes;  and  when  Justinian  digested  the  Roman  law,  he  added 
tices  of  the  many  novel  constitutions  about  ecclesiastical  persons  and  causes.  The  emperors 
piiaiitive  called  general  councils,  presided  in  them,  and  confirmed  them.  And  many  letters 
were  cited  of  popes  to  emperors,  to  call  councils,  and  of  the  councils  to  them  to 
confirm  their  decrees.  The  election  of  the  popes  themselves  was  sometimes  made  by  the 
emperors,  and  sometimes  confirmed  by  them.  Pope  Adrian  in  a  synod  decreed,  that  the 
emperor  should  choose  the  pope  ;  and  it  was  a  late  and  unheard-of  thing  before  the  days  of 
Gregory  VII.  for  popes  to  pretend  to  depose  princes  and  give  away  their  dominions.  This 
they  compared  to  the  pride  of  antichrist  and  Lucifer. 

"  They  also  argued  from  reason,  that  there  must  be  but  one  siipreme  ;  and  that  the  king 
And  from  being  supreme  over  all  his  subjects,  clergymen  must  be  included,  for  they  are  still 
Reason.  subjects.     Nor  can  their  being  in  orders  change  that  former  relation,  founded 

upon  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  no  more  than  wives  or  servants  by  becoming  Christians 
were  not,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  discharged  from  the  duties  of  their 
former  relations. 

"  For  the  great  objection  from  those  offices  that  are  peculiar  to  their  functions,  it  was 
answered,  that  these  notwithstanding,  the  king  might  well  be  the  supreme  head  ;  for  in  the 
natural  body,  there  were  many  vital  motions  that  proceeded  not  from  the  head,  but  from  the 
heart,  and  the  other  inward  parts  and  vessels  ;  and  yet  the  head  was  still  the  chief  scat  and 
root  of  life :  so  though  there  be  peculiar  functions  appropriated  to  churchmen,  yet  the 
king  is  still  head,  having  authority  over  them,  and  a  power  to  direct  and  coerce  them  in 
these. 

"  From  that  they  proceeded  to  show,  that  in  England  the  kings  have  always  assumed  a 
And  from  the  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  They  began  with  the  most  ancient  writing 
Laws  of  that  relates  to  the  Christian  religion  in  England  then  extant,  pope  Eleutherius' 

England.  letter  to  king  Lucius,  in  which  he  is  twice  called  by  him  God's  vicar  in  his  king- 
dom, and  he  writ  in  it,  that  it  belonged  to  his  office  to  bring  his  subjects  to  the  holy  church, 
and  to  maintain,  protect,  and  govern  them  in  it.       Many  laws  were  cited,  which  Canutus 
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Ethelred,  Edgar,  Edmond,  Athelstan,  and  Ina,  had  enacted  concerning  churchmen,  many 
more  laws  since  the  conquest  were  also  made,  both  against  appeals  to  Rome,  and  bishops 
going  out  of  the  kingdom  without  the  king's  leave. 

"  The  whole  business  of  the  articles  of  Clarendon,  and  the  contests  that  followed  between 
king  Henry  II.  and  Thomas-a-Becket,  were  also  opened.  And  though  a  bishoj/s  pastoral 
care  be  of  divine  institution,  yet  as  the  kings  of  England  had  divided  bishoprics  as  they 
pleased,  so  they  also  converted  benefices  from  the  institution  of  the  founders,  and  gave  them 
to  cloisters  and  monasteries  as  king  Edgar  did  ;  all  which  was  done  by  the  consent  of  their 
clergy  and  nobility,  without  dependence  on  Rome  ;  they  had  also  granted  these  houses 
exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  ;  so  Ina  exempted  Glastonbury,  and  Offa  St.  Albans, 
from  tJieir  bishop's  visitation  ;  and  this  continued  even  till  the  days  of  AVilliam  the  Conqueror, 
for  he,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  victory  he  obtained  over  Harold,  and  to  endear  himself 
to  the  clergy,  founded  an  abbey  in  the  field  where  the  battle  was  fouglit,  and  called  it 
Battle  Abbey,  and  in  the  charter  he  granted  tliem  these  words  are  to  be  found, — '  It  shall 
be  also  free  and  quiet  for  ever  from  all  subjection  to  bishops,  or  the  dominion  of  any  other 
persons,  as  Christ's  church  in  Canterbury  is.'  Many  other  things  were  brought  out  of  king 
Alfred's  laws,  and  a  speech  of  king  Edgar's,  with  several  letters  written  to  the  popes  from 
the  kings,  the  parliaments,  and  the  clergy  of  England,  to  show  that  their  kings  did  always 
make  laws  about  sacred  matters,  and  that  their  power  reached  to  that,  and  to  the  persons  of 
churchmen,  as  well  as  to  their  other  subjects." 

But  at  the  same  time  that  they  pleaded  so  much  for  the  king's  supremacy  and  power  of 
The  Qualifi-  nial^>"g  laws  for  restraining  and  coercing  iiis  subjects,  it  appeared  that  they  were 
c  itioii  of  that  far  from  vesting  him  with  such  an  absolute  power  as  the  popes  had  pretended 
Supremacy.  t(,^  for  they  thus  defined  the  extent  of  the  king's  power.  "  To  them  specially  and 
Erudkio"^  principally  it  pcrtaineth  to  defend  the  faith  of  Christ  and  his  religion,  to  conserve 
upon  the  Sa-  and  maintain  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  all  such  as  be  true  preachers  and 
trameut  of  setters  forth  thereof;  and  to  abolish  abuses,  heresies,  and  idolatries,  and  to  punish 
'  ^'^'  with  corporal  pains  such  as  of  malice  be  the  occasion  of  the  same.     And  finally 

to  oversee  and  cause  that  the  said  bishops  and  priests  do  execute  their  pastoral  office  truly 
and  faithfully,  and  specially  in  these  points,  which  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  was  given  and 
committed  to  them ;  and  in  case  they  .shall  be  negligent  in  any  part  thereof,  or  would  not 
diligently  execute  the  same,  to  cause  them  to  redouble  and  supply  their  lack  :  and  if  they 
obstinately  withstand  their  jirince's  kind  monition,  and  will  not  amend  their  faults,  then  and 
in  such  case  to  put  others  in  their  rooms  and  jilaces.  And  God  hath  also  commanded  the 
said  bishops  and  priests  to  obey  with  all  humbleness  and  reverence  both  kings,  and  princes, 
and  governors,  and  all  their  laws  ;  not  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  whatsoever  they 
be ;  and  that  not  only  propter  iram  but  also  propter  conscientiam,  that  is  to  say,  not  only 
for  fear  of  punishment,  but  also  for  discharge  of  conscience." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  they  both  limited  obedience  to  the  king's  laws,  with  the  due  caution 
of  their  not  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  acknowledged  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction in  the  discharge  of  the  pastoial  office,  committed  to  the  pastors  of  the  church  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles ;  and  that  the  supremacy  then  pretended  to  was  no  such  extravagant  power 
as  some  imagine. 

Upon  the  whole  matter  it  was  concluded,  "  that  the  pope's  power  in  England  had  no 
The  necessity  5"°^  foundation,  and  had  been  managed  witli  as  much  tyranny  as  it  had  begun 
of  extirpating  with  usurpation,  the  exactions  of  their  courts  were  everywhere  heavy,  but  in  no 
the  Pope's  place  SO  intolerable  as  in  England  ;  and  though  many  complaints  were  made  of 
°*^^''  them  in  these  last  three  hundred  years,  yet  they  got  no  ease,  and  all  the  laws 

about  provisors  were  still  defeated  and  made  ineffectual ;  therefore  they  saw  it  was  impossible 
to  moderate  their  proceedings;  so  that  there  was  no  other  remedy  but  to  extirpate  their 
pretended  au1,)iority,  and  thenceforth  to  acknowledge  the  pope  only  bishop  of  Rome,  with 
the  jurisdiction  about  it  defined  by  the  ancient  canons:  and  for  the  king  to  rcassume  his 
own  authority,  and  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  from  which  the  kings  of  England  had 
never  formally  departed,  though  they  had  for  this  last  hundred  years  connived  at  an  invasic» 
and  usurpation  upon  them,  which  was  no  longer  to  be  endured." 
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These  were  the  grounds  of  casting  off  the  pope's  power,  that  had  been  for  two  or  three 
».  .     ,  ,       years  studied  and  inquired  into  by  all  the  learned  men  in  England  ;  and  had 

Pains  taken    J  ,    ,       ,      .  .  ,  i-  ,  i  ^  V^-   i         ,  •   i 

to  satisfy  been  debated  both  in  convocation  and  parliament,  and  except  t:  isher  bishop  of 

Fislier  about  Rochester  I  do  not  find  that  any  bishop  appeared  for  the  pope's  power  ;  and  for 
''•  the  abbots  and  priors,  as  they  were  generally  very  ignorant,  so  what  the  cardinal 

had  done  in  suppressing  some  monasteries,  and  what  they  now  heard,  that  the  court  had  an 
eye  on  their  lands,  made  them  to  be  as  compliant  as  could  be.  But  Fisher  was  a  man  of 
great  reputation  and  very  ancient,  so  that  much  pains  was  taken  to  satisfy  him.  A  week 
before  the  parliament  sat  down,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  proposed  to  him  that  he  and 
any  five  doctors  sucli  as  he  should  choose,  and  the  bishop  of  London,  and  five  doctors  with 
him,  might  confer  about  it,  and  examine  the  authorities  of  both  sides,  that  so  there  might  be 
an  agreement  among  them,  by  which  the  scaudal  might  be  removed,  which  otherwise  would 
betaken  from  their  janglings  and  contests  among  themselves.  Fisher  accepted  of  this,  and 
Stokesly  wrote  to  him  on  the  8th  of  January,  that  he  was  ready  whenever  the  other  pleased, 

Tl  e  Oii»iii-l  ''■^'^  desired  him  to  name  time  and  place,  and  if  they  could  not  agree  the  matter 
is  in  theCott.  among  themselves,  he  moved  to  refer  it  to  two  learned  men  whom  they  should  choose, 
Lib.  OiliOjC.  in  whose  determination  they  would  both  acquiesce.  How  far  this  overture  went 
I  cannot  discover,  and  perhaps  Fisher'.s  sickness  hindered  the  progress  of  it.  But 
now  on  the  15th  of  January  tlie  parliament  sat  down ;  by  the  journals  I  find  no  other 
bishops  present  but  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester, 
Lincoln,  Bath  and  Wells,  Llandaff,  and  Carlisle.  There  were  also  twelve  abbots  present, 
but  upon  what  pretences  the  rest  excused  their  attendance  I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  some 
made  a  difference  between  submitting  to  what  was  done,  and  being  active  and  concurring  to 
make  the  change.  During  the  session  a  bishop  preached  every  Sunday  at  Paul's-cross,  and 
declared  to  the  people  that  the  pope  had  no  authority  at  all  in  England.  In  the  two  former 
sessions  the  bishops  had  preached  that  the  general  council  was  above  the  pope,  but  now  they 
struck  a  note  higher.  This  was  done  to  let  the  people  see  what  justice  and  reason  was  in 
the  acts  that  were  then  passing,  to  which  I  now  turn,  and  shall  next  give  an  account  of  this 
great  session  of  parliament,  which  I  shall  put  rather  in  the  natural  method  according  to  the 
matter  of  the  acts  than  in  the  order  of  time  as  they  passed. 

On  the  9th  of  March  a  bill  came  up  from  the  commons  for  discharging  the  subjects  of  all 
dependence  on  the  court  of  Rome,  it  was  read  the  first  time  in  the  house  of 
cei°"'^'^"  ^°'  ^^^^^  t'l®  13th  of  IMarcli,  and  on  the  14th  was  read  the  second  time  and 
committed.  The  committee  reported  it  on  the  19th,  by  which  it  appears  there 
was  no  stiff  nor  long  opposition,  and  he  that  was  likest  to  make  it  was  both  obnoxious  and 
absent,  as  will  afterwards  appear.  On  the  19th  it  was  read  the  third  time,  and  on  the  20th 
the  fourth  time,  and  then  passed  without  any  protestation.  Some  provisoes  were  added 
to  it  by  the  lords,  to  which  the  commons  agreed,  and  so  it  was  made  ready  for  the  royal 
assent. 

In  the  preamble  the  intolerable  exactions  for  Peter-pence,  provisions,  pensions,  and  bulls  of 

The  Act  for  ^^^  sorts,  are  complained  of,  "  which  were  contrary  to  all  laws,  and  grounded  only 
taking  away  on  the  pope's  power  of  dispensing,  which  was  usurped.  But  the  king  and  the  lords 
the  Pope's  and  commons  within  his  own  realm  had  only  power  to  consider  how  any  of  the 
^  ^'^ '  laws  were  to  be  dispensed  with  or  abrogated;  and  since  the  king  was  acknowledged 

It  is  the  Act  the  Supreme  bead  of  the  church  of  England  by  the  prelates  and  clergy  in  their 
tuteBook  27  convocations,  therefore  it  was  enacted  that  all  payments  made  to  the  apostolic 
inthe  Record,  chamber,  and  all  provisions,  bulls,  or  dispensations,  should  from  thenceforth  cease, 
and  8  in  the  But  that  all  dispensations  or  licences  for  things  that  were  not  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God  but  only  to  the  law  of  the  land,  should  be  granted  within  the 
kingdom,  by  and  under  the  seals  of  the  two  archbishops  in  their  several  provinces,  who 
should  not  presume  to  grant  any  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Almighty  God,  and  should  only 
grant  such  licences  as  had  been  formerly  in  use  to  be  granted,  but  give  no  licence  for  any  new 
thing  till  it  were  first  examined  by  the  king  and  his  council  whether  such  things  might  be 
dispensed  with  ;  and  that  all  dispensations  which  were  formerly  taxed  at  or  above  4/.  should 
be  also  confirmed  under  the  great  seal.     Then  many  clauses  follow  about  the  rates  of  licences 
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and  the  ways  of  procuring  them.  It  was  also  declared,  that  they  did  not  hereby  intend 
to  vary  from  Christ's  church  about  the  articles  of  the  catholic  faith  of  Christendom,  or  in  any 
other  things  declared  by  the  Scriptures,  and  the  word  of  God  necessary  for  their  salvation 
confirming  withal  the  exemptions  of  monasteries  formerly  granted  by  the  bishop  of  Home, 
exempting  them  still  from  the  archbishop's  visitations  :  declaring  that  such  abbeys  whose 
elections  were  formerly  confirmed  by  the  pope,  shall  be  now  confirmed  by  the  kino';  who 
likewise  shall  give  commission  under  his  great  seal  for  visiting  them,  providing  also  that 
licences  and  other  writs  obtained  from  Rome  before  the  12th  of  IMarch  in  that  year  should 
be  valid  and  in  force,  except  they  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  tlie  realm  ;  giving  also  to 
the  king  and  his  council  power  to  order  and  reform  all  indulgences  and  priviletres 
(or  the  abuses  of  them)  which  had  been  granted  by  the  see  of  Rome."  The  offenders 
against  this  act  were  to  be  punished  according  to  the  statutes  of  provisors  and  pre- 
munire. 

This  act,  as  it  gave  great  ease  to  the  subject,  so  it  cut  off  that  base  trade  of  indulgences 

The  Judg-  about  divine  laws,  which  had  been  so  gainful  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  was  of 
nients  passed  late  fatal  to  it.  All  in  the  religious  houses  saw  their  privileges  now  struck  at, 
on  that  Act.  gjjj^g  ^j^gy.  ^gj.g  ^^  ^^  reformed  as  the  king  saw  cause,  which  put  them  in  no 
small  confusion.  Those  that  favoured  the  reformation  rejoiced  at  this  act,  not  only  because 
the  pope's  power  was  rooted  out,  but  because  the  faith  that  was  to  be  adhered  to  was  to  be 
taken  from  those  things  which  the  Scriptures  declared  necessary  to  salvation  ;  so  that  all 
their  fears  were  now  much  qualified,  since  the  Scripture  was  to  be  the  standard  of  the  catholic 
faith.  On  the  same  day  that  this  bill  passed  in  the  house  of  lords,  another  bill  was  read 
for  confirming  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  issue  of  the  king's  present  marriage  with 
queen  Anne.  It  was  read  the  second  time  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  committed.  It  was 
reported  on  the  23rd,  and  read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  sent  down  to  the  commons, 
who  sent  it  back  again  to  them  on  the  26th,  so  speedily  did  this  bill  go  through  both  houses 
without  any  opposition. 

The  preamble  of  it  was,  "  the  distractions  that  had  been  in  England  about  the  succession 

Act  about  ^°  *^^^  crown,  which  had  occasioned  the  effusion  of  much  blood,  with  many  other 
the  Succes-  mischiefs,  all  which  flowed  from  the  want  of  a  clear  decision  of  the  true  title, 
eion  to  the  from  which  the  popes  had  usurped  a  power  of  investing  such  as  pleased  them  in 
thTsta'tute '"  otl'sr  princcs'  kingdoms,  and  princes  had  often  maintained  such  donations  for 
Books,  34  ia  their  other  ends ;  therefore  to  avoid  the  like  inconveniences,  the  king's  former 
the  Record,  marriage  with  the  princess  Katharine  is  judged  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  and 
J  '"  '  ®  void  and  of  no  effect,  and  the  sentence  passed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
annulling  it  is  confirmed,  and  the  lady  Katharine  is  thenceforth  to  be  reputed 
only  princess  dowager  and  not  queen,  and  the  marriage  with  queen  Anne  is  established  and 
confirmed ;  and  marriages  within  the  degrees  prohibited  by  Moses  (which  are  enumerated 
in  the  statute)  are  declared  to  be  unlawful,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  convocations  of 
this  realm,  and  of  the  most  famous  universities  and  learned  men  abroad,  any  dispensations  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  which  are  also  declared  null,  since  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  ;  and  all  that  were  married  within  these  degrees  are  appointed  to  be  divorced,  and  the 
children  begotten  in  such  marriages  were  declared  illegitimate  :  and  all  the  issue  that  should 
be  between  the  king  and  the  present  queen  is  declared  lawful,  and  the  crown  was  to  descend 
on  his  issue  male  by  her,  or  any  other  wife ;  or  in  default  of  issue  male,  to  the  issue  female  by 
the  queen  ;  and  in  default  of  any  such,  to  the  right  heu-s  of  the  king's  highness  for  ever  :  and 
any  that  after  the  1st  of  May  should  maliciously  divulge  anything  to  the  slander  of  the  king's 
marriage,  or  of  the  issue  begotten  in  it,  were  to  be  adjudged  for  misprision  of  treason,  and  to 
suffer  imprisonment  at  the  king's  will,  and  forfeit  all  their  goods  and  chattels  to  him  ;  and 
if  the  queen  outlived  the  king,  she  is  declared  regent  till  the  issue  by  her  were  of  age,  if  a 
son  eighteen,  and  if  a  daughter  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  all  the  king's  subjects  were  to 
swear  that  they  would  maintain  the  contents  of  this  act,  and  whoever  being  required  did 
refuse  it,  was  to  be  judged  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  punished  accordingly."  The 
oath  it  seems  was  likewise  agreed  on  in  the  house  of  lords,  for  the  form  of  it  is  set  down  in 
their  journal  as  follows. 
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"  Ye  shall  swear  to  bear  faith,  truth,  and  obedience  aloiiely  to  tlie  king"'s  majesty. 
The  Oath  ^^^  ^0  his  heirs  of  big  body  of  his  most  dear  and  entirely  beloved  lawful  wife 
about theSuc-  queen  Anne,  begotten  and  to  be  begotten.  And  further,  to  the  heirs  of  our 
cession.  g^^j^j  sovereign  lord  according  to  the  limitation  in  the  statute  made  for  surety  of 

his  succession  in  the  crown  of  this  realm  mentioned  and  contained,  and  not  to  any  other 
within  this  realm,  nor  foreign  autliority  or  potentate.  And  in  case  any  oath  be  made  or 
hath  been  made  by  you  to  any  person  or  persons,  that  then  ye  to  repute  the  same  as  vain 
and  annihilate.  And  that  to  your  cunning,  wit,  and  uttermost  of  your  power,  without 
guile,  fraud,  or  other  undue  means,  ye  shall  observe,  keep,  maintain,  and  defend  the  said 
act  of  succession,  and  all  the  whole  effects  and  contents  thereof,  and  all  other  acts  and  statutes 
made  in  confirmation  or  for  execution  of  the  same,  or  of  anything  therein  contained.  And 
this  ye  shall  do  against  all  manner  of  persons  of  what  estate,  dignity,  degree,  or  condition 
soever  they  be  ;  and  in  nowise  to  do  or  attempt,  nor  to  your  power  suffer  to  be  done  or 
attempted,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  thing  or  things,  privily  or  apartly,  to  the  let,  hindrance, 
damage,  or  derogation  thereof,  or  of  any  part  of  the  same,  by  any  manner  of  means,  or  for 
any  manner  of  pretence.     So  help  you  God,  and  all  saints,  and  the  holy  evangelists." 

And  thus  was  the  king's  marriage  confirmed.  But  when  the  commons  returned  this  bill 
to  the  lords,  they  sent  them  another  with  it,  concerning  the  proceedings  against  heretics. 
There  had  been  complaints  made  formerly,  as  was  told  before,  of  the  severe  and  intolerable 
proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  against  heretics  :  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  the 
commons  sent  up  a  complaint  made  by  one  Thomas  Philips  against  the  bishop  of  London,  for 
using  him  cruelly  in  prison,  upon  the  suspicion  of  heresy  ;  but  the  lords  doing  nothing  in  it, 
on  the  1st  of  March  the  house  of  commons  sent  some  of  their  number  to  the  bishop, 
requiring  him  to  make  answer  to  the  complaints  exhibited  against  him,  who  acquainted  the 
house  of  lords  with  it  the  next  day  :  but  as  they  had  formerly  laid  aside  the 
.  ourna  complaint  as  not  worthy  of  their  time,  so  tliey  all  with  one  consent  answered, 

that  it  was  not  fit  for  any  of  the  peers  to  appear  or  answer  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  commons.  Upon  this  the  house  of  commons  finding  they  could  do  nothing  in 
that  particular  case,  resolved  to  provide  an  effectual  remedy  for  such  abuses  for  the  future  : 
and  therefore  sent  up  a  bill  about  the  punishment  of  heretics,  which  was  read  that  day  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  second  and  third  time  on  the  27th  and  28th,  in  which  it  passed. 

The  act  was  a  repeal  of  the  statute  of  the  second  of  Henry  IV.,  by  which  bishops  upon 
Act  about  suspicion  of  heresy  might  commit  any  to  prison,  as  was  before  told,  but  in  that 
punishiDgHe-  act  there  was  no  declaration  made  what  was  heresy,  except  in  the  general  words 
rctics,  14  ill  of  what  was  contrary  to  Scriptures,  or  canonical  sanctions.  This  was  liable  to 
Book  V3  L  S^^^^  ambiguity,  by  which  men  were  in  much  danger,  and  not  sufficiently 
the  Record,  instructed  what  was  heresy.  They  also  complained  of  their  proceedings,  without 
31  in  the  presentment  or  accusation,  contrary  to  what  was  practised  in  all  other  cases,  even 
ourna  .  ^j  treason  itself ;  and  many  canonical  sanctions  had  been  established  only  by 

popes  without  any  divine  precept,  therefore  they  repealed  the  act  of  Henry  IV.,  but  left  the 
statutes  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  V.  still  in  force,  with  the  following  regulation, — "  tiiat 
heretics  should  be  proceeded  against  upon  presentments,  by  two  witnesses  at  least,  and  then 
be  committed,  but  brought  to  answer  to  their  indictments  in  open  court ;  and  if  they  were 
found  guilty,  and  would  not  abjure,  or  were  relapse,  to  be  adjudged  to  death, — the  king's 
"writ  de  hwretico  comburendo  being  first  obtained.  It  was  also  declared,  that  none  should 
be  troubled  upon  any  of  tlie  pope's  canons  or  laws,  or  for  speaking  or  doing  against  them." 
It  was  likewise  provided  tliat  men  committed  for  heresy  might  be  bailed. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  acceptable  this  act  was  to  the  whole  nation,  since  it  was 
such  an  effectual  limitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  in  one  of  the  uneasiest  parts  of  it ; 
and  this  regulation  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  spiritual  courts  was  a  particular 
blessing  to  all  that  favoured  reformation.  But  as  the  parliament  was  going  on  with  these 
good  laws,  there  came  a  submission  from  the  clergy  then  sitting  in  convocation,  to  be  passed 
in  parliament.  Witli  what  opposition  it  went  through  the  two  houses  of  convocation  and 
the  house  of  commons  is  not  known ;  for  as  the  registers  of  the  convocation  are  burnt,  so 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  journals  kept  in  the  house  of  commons  at  that  time. 
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On  the  27tli  of  March  it  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  and  since  the  spiritual  lords  had  already 
consented  to  it,  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  opposition  from  the  temporal  lords.  The 
ssession  was  now  near  an  end,  so  they  made  haste  and  read  it  twice  that  day,  and  the  third 
time  the  next  day,  and  passed  it.  The  contents  of  it  were :  "  The  clergy  acknowledged  that  all 
convocations  had  been  and  ought  to  be  assembled  by  the  king's  writ ;  and  promised,  in  verho 

The  Sub-  sacerdotii,  that  they  would  never  make  nor  execute  any  new  canons  or  constitu- 
mission  made  tions,  without  the  royal  assent  to  them ;  and  since  many  canons  had  been 
by  the  Clergy  received  that  were  found  prejudicial  to  the  king's  prerogative,  contrary  to  tlie 
lV''^the"°'  ^^^^^  ^^  *'^^  la7id,  and  heavy  to  the  subjects,  that  therefore  there  should  be  a 
Statute  Book,  committee  of  thirty-two  persons,  sixteen  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  as 
25  in  the  many  of  the  clergy  to  be  named  by  the  king,  who  should  have  full  power  to 
abrogate  or  confirm  canons  as  they  found  it  expedient, — the  king's  assent  being 
obtained.  This  was  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  by  the  same  act  all  appeals  to 
Rome  were  again  condemned.  If  any  party  found  themselves  aggrieved  in  the  archbishop's 
courts,  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  king  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  lord  cliancellor 
was  to  grant  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  for  some  delegates,  in  whose  determination 
all  must  acquiesce.  All  exempted  abbots  were  also  to  appeal  to  the  king  ;  and  it  concluded 
with  a  proviso,  that  till  such  correction  of  the  canons  was  made,  all  those  which  were  then 
received  should  still  remain  in  force,  except  such  as  were  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  realms,  or  were  to  the  damage  or  hurt  of  the  king's  prerogative." 

This  proviso  seemed  to  have  a  fair  colour  that  there  might  still  be  some  canons  in  force 
to  govern  the  church  by  ;  but  since  there  was  no  day  prefixed  to  the  determination  of  the 
commission,  this  proviso  made  that  the  act  never  took  effect ;  for  now  it  lay  in  the  prero- 
gative, and  in  the  judge's  breast,  to  declare  what  canons  were  contrary  to  the  laws,  or  the 
rights  of  the  crown  :  and  it  was  judged  more  for  the  king's  greatness  to  keep  the  matter 
undetermined,  than  to  make  such  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws  as  should  be  fixed  and 
unmovable.  The  last  of  the  public  acts  of  this  session  that  related  to  the  church  was  about 
the  election  and  conseci'ation  of  bishops.  On  the  4th  of  February  the  commons  sent  up  a 
Journal.  bill  to  the  lords  about  the  consecration  of  bishops ;  it  lay  on  the  table  till  the 
Procer.  27th  of  February,  and  was  then  cast  out,  and  a  new  one  drawn.      On  what 

reason  it  was  cast  out  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  journal  does  not  so  much  as  say  that  it  was 
once  read.  Tlic  new  bill  had  its  second  reading  the  3rd  of  March,  and  on  the  5th  it  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  ;  and  on  the  9th  it  was  read  the  third  time  and  agreed  to,  and  sent 
down  to  the  commons,  who  returned  it  to  the  lords  on  the  16th  of  March.  The  first 
part  of  it  is  a  confirmation  of  their  former  act  againat  annates,  to  which  they  added,  "  that 
bishops  should  not  be.  any  more  presented  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  sue  out  any  bulls  there, 

Act  about  but  that  all  bishops  should  be  presented  to  the  archbishop,  and  archbishops  to 
Election  of  any  archbishop  in  the  king's  dominions,  or  to  any  four  bishops  whom  the  king 
in' Stlm'te  should  name  ;  and  that  when  any  see  was  vacant,  the  king  was  to  grant  a  licence 
Book,  26  in  for  a  new  election,  with  a  letter  missive  bearing  the  name  of  the  person  that  was 
the  Record,  to  be  chosen  ;  and  twelve  days  after  these  were  delivered,  an  election  was  to  be 
returned  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  or  prior  and  convent,  under  their  seals.  Then  the  person 
elected  was  to  swear  fealty  to  the  king,  upon  which  a  commission  was  to  be  issued  out  for 
consecrating  and  investing  him  with  the  usual  ceremonies ;  after  which  he  was  to  do  homage 
to  the  king,  and  be  restored  both  the  spiritualities  and  temporalities  of  his  see,  for  which  the 
king  granted  commissions  during  the  vacancy ;  and  whosoever  refused  to  obey  the  contents 
Collect.  of  the  act,  or  acted  contrary  to  it,  were  declared  within  the  statute  of  premunire." 

Numb.  48.  There  passed  a  private  act  for  depriving  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Worcester, 
who  were  cardinal  Campegio  and  Jerome  deGhinuccii;  the  former  deserved  greater  severities 
at  the  king's  hand,  but  the  latter  seems  to  have  served  him  faithfully,  and  was  recommended 
both  by  the  king  and  the  French  king  about  a  year  before  to  a  cardinal's  hat.  The  preamble 
of  the  act  bears,  "  that  persons  promoted  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  ought  to  reside  within 
the  kingdom,  for  preaching  the  laws  of  Almighty  God,  and  for  keeping  hospitality ;  and 
since  these  prelates  did  not  that,  but  lived  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  neglected  their  dioceses, 
and  made  the  revenues  of  them  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdoms,  contrary  to  the  intentions  oi 
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the  founders  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rcahii,  3000/.  being  at  least  carried  yearly  out  of 
the  kino-dom  ;  therefore  their  dioceses  were  declared  vacant." 

But  now  I  come  to  the  act  of  the  attainder  of  Elizabeth  Barton  and  her  accomplices,  which 

,j,,     .  J        I  shall  open  fully,  since  it  was  the  first  step  that  was  made  to  rebellion,  and  the 

iibout  the        first  occasion  of  putting  any  to  death  upon  this  quaiTcl ;  and  from  it  one  will 

M.iidofKcnt,  clearly  see  the  genius  of  that  part  of  the  clergy  that  adhered  to  the  interests  of 

and  her  Ac-     ^j^^  court  of  Rome.     On  the  21st  of  February  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  lords, 
coiqdIiccs* 

and  read  the  first  time ;  on  the  26th  it  was  read  the  second  time,  and  committed; 
12  m  btatiite  ^|  ^1^^  witnesses  and  other  evidences  were  brought  before  them,  but  chiefly 
Book,  ,51  m  •  1  1  1  T 

the  Rcconl,     she  with  all  her  accomplices,  who  confessed  tlie  cnmes  charged  on  her.     It  was 

7  in  the  Jour-  reported  and  read  the  6th  of  March  the  third  time,  and  then  the  lords  addressed 
to  the  king  to  know  liis  pleasure,  whether  sir  Thomas  More,  and  others  men- 
tioned in  the  act  as  accomplices,  or  at  least  concealers,  might  not  be  heard  to  speak  for 
themselves  in  the  Star-chamber :  as  for  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  he  was  sick,  but  he  had 
written  to  the  house  all  that  he  had  to  say  for  his  own  excuse.  What  presumptions  lay 
against  sir  Thomas  More  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out,  only  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
nun,  at  which  the  king  took  great  exceptions,  yet  it  appears  he  had  a  mean  opinion  of  her  ; 
See  his  ^^^  ^^  discourse  with  his  beloved  daughter,  mistress  Roper,  he  called  her  com- 

AVorks,  page    monly  the  silly  nun.     But  for  justifying  himself,  he  wrote  a  full  account  of  all 
'^35.  tl,g  intercourse  he  had  with  the  nun  and  her  accomplices  to  Cromwell ;  but 

though  by  his  other  printed  letters,  both  to  Cromwell  and  the  king,  it  seems  some  ill 
impressions  remained  in  the  king's  mind  about  it,  he  still  continued  to  justify  not  only  his 
intentions,  but  his  actions  in  that  particular.  One  thing  is  not  unworthy  of  observation, 
that  Rastall,  who  published  his  works  in  queen  Mary's  time,  printed  the  second  letter  he 
wrote  to  Cromwell,  yet  did  not  publisli  that  account  which  he  sent  first  to  him  concerning 
it,  to  which  More  refers  himself  in  all  liis  following  letters ;  though  it  is  more  like  a  copy 
of  that  would  have  been  preserved,  than  of  those  other  letters  that  refer  to  it.  But  perhaps 
it  was  kept  up  on  design ;  for  in  queen  Mary's  time  they  had  a  mind  to  magnify  that  story 
of  the  nun's,  since  she  was  thought  to  have  suffered  on  her  mother's  account :  and  among  the 
other  things  she  talked,  one  was  that  the  lady  Mary  should  one  day  reign  in  England, — for 
which  Sanders  has  since  thought  fit  to  make  a  proplietess  of  her.  And  it  is  certain  More 
had  a  low  opinion  of  her,  which  appears  in  many  places  of  his  printed  letters;  but  that  would 
have  been  much  plainer  if  that  full  account  he  wrote  of  that  affair  had  been  published, — and 
therefore,  that  one  of  their  martyrs  might  not  lessen  the  esteem  of  another,  it  was  fit  to 
suppress  it.  Whether  my  conjectures  in  this  be  well  grounded  or  not,  is  left  to  the  reader's 
judgment.  In  conclusion,  More's  justifications,  seconded  with  the  good  offices  that  the  lord 
chancellor  Audley  and  Cromwell  did  him  (who,  as  appears  by  his  letters,  stood  his  friends 
in  that  matter),  did  so  work  on  the  king,  that  his  name  was  put  out  of  the  bill, — and  so  the 
act  was  agreed  on  by  both  houses,  and  the  royal  assent  followed.  The  matter  was  this : 
Elizabeth  Barton,  of  Kent,  in  the  parish  of  Aldington,  being  sick  and  distempered  in  her 
brain,  fell  in  some  trances  (it  seems  by  the  symptoms  they  were  hysterical  fits)  .and  spoke 
many  words  tliat  made  great  impressions  on  some  about  her,  who  thought  her  inspired  of 
God  ;  and  Richard  JMaster,  parson  of  the  parish,  hoping  to  draw  great  advantages  from  this, 
went  to  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  gave  him  a  large  account  of  her  speeches, 
i  who  ordered  him  to  attend  her  carefully,  and  bring  him  a  further  report  of  any  new  trances 
I  she  might  afterwards  fall  in.  But  she  had  forgot  all  she  had  said  in  her  fits,  yet  the  crafty 
ii  priest  would  not  let  it  go  so,  but  persuaded  her  that  what  she  had  said  was  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  she  ought  to  own  that  it  was  so.  Upon  which  he  taught  her 
to  counterfeit  such  trances,  and  to  utter  such  speeches  as  she  had  done  before ;  so  that  after 
a  while's  practice  she  became  very  ready  at  it.  The  thing  was  much  noised  abroad,  and 
many  came  to  see  her,  but  the  priest  had  a  mind  to  raise  the  reputation  of  an  image  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  that  was  in  a  chapel  within  his  parish,  that  so  pilgrimages  being  made  to  it, 
lie  might  draw  these  advantages  from  it  that  others  made  from  their  famed  images,  but  chose 
for  his  associate  one  doctor  Bocking,  a  canon*  of  Christ-church  in  Canterbury  ;  upon  wliicli 

*  Thoie  -.vcre  no  caaons  in  that  churcli,  they  were  all  luouks. — Fulman's  Cokuections, 
VOL.    I.  I 
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they  instructed  her  to  say  in  hei*  counterfeited  trances  that  the  blessed  Virgin  had  appeared 
to  her,  and  told  her  she  could  never  recover  till  she  went  and  visited  her  image  in  that 
chapel.  They  had  also  taught  her  in  her  fits  to  make  strange  motions  with  her  body,  by 
which  she  was  much  disfigured,  and  to  speak  many  godly  words  against  sin  and  the  new 
doctrines,  which  were  called  heresies,  as  also  against  the  king's  suit  of  divorce.  It  was  also 
noised  abroad  on  what  day  she  intended  to  go  and  visit  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  so  that 
about  2000  people  were  gathered  together,  and  she  being  brought  to  the  chapel  fell  into  her 
fits  and  made  many  strange  grimaces  and  alterations  of  her  body,  and  spake  many  words  of 
great  piety,  saying,  that  by  the  inspiration  of  God  she  was  called  to  be  a  religious  woman, 
and  that  Docking  was  to  be  her  ghostly  father.  And  within  a  little  while  she  seemed  by  the 
intercession  of  Our  Lady  to  be  perfectly  recovered  of  her  former  distempers,  and  she  after- 
wards professed  a  religious  life.  There  were  also  violent  suspicions  of  her  incontinency,  and 
that  Docking  was  a  carnal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  father.  She  fell  in  many  raptures,  and 
pretended  she  saw  strange  visions,  heard  heavenly  melody,  and  had  the  revelation  of  many 
things  that  were  to  come,  so  that  great  credit  was  given  to  what  she  said,  and  people  generally 
looked  on  her  as  a  prophetess,  and  among  those  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  led 
away  with  the  rest.  A  book  was  writ  of  her  revelations  and  prophecies  by  one  Deering, 
another  monk,  who  was  taken  into  the  conspiracy  with  many  others.  It  was  also  given  out 
that  ]Mary  Magdalen  gave  her  a  letter  that  was  writ  in  heaven,  which  was  showed  to  many, 
being  all  writ  in  golden  letters.  She  pretended  when  the  king  was  l.ast  at  Calais,  that  he 
being  at  mass,  an  angel  brought  away  the  sacrament  and  gave  it  to  her,  being  then  invisibly 
present,  and  that  she  was  presently  brought  over  the  sea  to  her  monastery  again.  Dut  the 
design  of  all  these  trances  was  to  alienate  the  people  from  their  duty  to  the  king,  for  the  maid 
gave  it  out.  that  God  revealed  to  her  that  if  the  king  went  on  in  the  divorce  and  married 
another  wife,  he  should  not  be  king  a  month  longer,  and  in  the  reputation  of  Almighty  God 
not  one  hour  longer,  but  should  die  a  villain's  death.  This,  she  said,  was  revealed  to  her 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  she  had  put  up  to  God  to  know  whether  he  approved  of  the  king's 
proceedings  or  not ;  which  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  some 
others,  who  adhered  to  the  queen's  interests,  they  had  frequent  meetings  with  the  maid,  and 
concealed  what  she  spake  concerning  the  king  ;  and  some  of  them  gave  such  credit  to  what 
she  said,  that  they  practised  on  many  others  to  draw  them  from  their  allegiance,  and  pre- 
vailed with  several  of  the  fathers  and  nuns  of  Sion,  of  the  Charter-house  in  London  and 
Shenc,  and  of  the  Observants  of  Richmond,  Greenwich,  and  Canterbury,  with  a  great  many 
other  persons. 

This  appeared  most  signally  at  Greenwich,  where  the  king  lived  most  in  summer,  for  one 

.        Peto  being  to  preach  in  the  king's  chapel,  denounced  heavy  judgments  upon  him 

lence  of  some  **^  ^"^  face,  and  told  him   "  that  many  lying  prophets  had  deceived  him,  but  he, 

of  tbe  friars,    as  a  true  Micliajali,  warned  him  that  the  dogs  should  lick  his  blood  as  they  had 

g  done  Ahab's  "  (for  that  prophecy  about  Ahab  was  his  text),   with  many  other 

bitter  words,  and  concluded,  "  that  it  was  the  greatest  misery  of  princes  to  be 
daily  so  abused  by  flatterers  as  they  were."  The  king  bore  it  patiently,  and  expressed  no 
signs  of  any  commotion ;  but  to  undeceive  the  people,  he  took  care  that  doctor  Corren  or 
Curwin  should  preach  next  Sunday,  who  justified  the  king's  proceedings,  and  condemned  Peto 
as  a  rebel,  a  slanderer,  a  dog,  and  a  traitor.  Peto  was  gone  to  Canterbury,  but  another 
observant  friar  of  the  same  house,  Elston,  interrupted  him,  and  said  he  was  one  of  the  lying 
prophets  that  sought  by  adultery  to  establish  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  that  he 
would  justify  all  that  Peto  had  said  ;  and  spake  many  other  things  with  great  vehemency, 
nor  could  they  silence  him  till  the  king  himself  commanded  him  to  hold  his  peace.  And  yet 
all  that  was  done  either  to  him  or  Peto  was,  that  being  called  before  the  privy  council  they 
were  rebuked  for  their  insolence  :  by  which  it  appears  that  king  Henry  was  not  very  easily 
inflamed  against  them  when  a  crime  of  so  high  a  nature  was  so  slightly  passed  over*. 

Nor  was  this  all,  but  the  fathers  that  were  in  the  conspiracy  had  confederated  to  publish 
these  revelations  in  their  sermons,  up  and  down  the  kingdom.     They  had  also  given  notice 

•  It  was  not  passed  over  :  for  Stow  says,  p.  561,  these  nished  ; — and  after  that  none  durst  openly  oppose  them- 
friars  and  all  the  rest  of  that  order  were  shortly  after  ba-     selves  against  the  king's  affections. — Anon.  Correct. 
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of  them  to  the  pope's  ambassadors,  and  had  brought  the  maid  to  declare  her  revelations  to 
tliem ;  they  had  also  sent  an  account  to  queen  Katharine  for  encouraging  her  to  stand  out 
and  not  submit  to  the  laws,  of  which  confederacy  Thomas  Abel  was  likewise  one.  The 
thing  that  was  in  so  many  hands  could  not  be  a  secret ;  therefore,  the 
king,  who  had  despised  it  long,  ordered  that  in  November  the  former  year  the 
maid  and  her  accomplices,  Richard  Master,  doctor  Becking,  Richard  Deering,  Henry  Gold, 
a  parson  in  London,  Hugh  Rich,  an  observant  friar,  Richard  Risby,  Thomas  Gold  and 
Edward  Twaites,  gentlemen,  and  Thomas  Laurence,  should  be  brought  into  the  Star-cliamber, 
where  there  was  a  great  appearance  of  many  lords ;  they  were  examined  upon  the  premises, 
and  did  all  without  any  rack  or  torture  confess  the  whole  conspiracy,  and  were  adjudged  to 
stand  in  Paul's  all  the  sermon  time,  and  after  sermon  the  king's  officers  were  to  give  every 
one  of  them  his  bill  of  confession  to  be  openly  read  before  the  people  ;  which  was  done  next 
Sunday,  the  bishop  of  Bangor  preaching,  they  being  all  set  in  a  scaiFold  before  him.  This 
public  manner  was  thought  upon  good  grounds  to  be  the  best  way  to  satisfy  the  people  of 
the  imposture  of  the  whole  matter,  and  it  did  very  much  convince  them  that  the  cause  must 
needs  be  bad  where  such  methods  were  used  to  support  it.  From  thence  they  were  carried 
to  the  Tower,  where  they  lay  till  the  session  of  parliament,  but  when  they  lay  there  some  of 
their  accomplices  sent  messages  to  the  nun  to  encourage  her  to  deny  all  that  she  had  said  ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  reports  that  went  abroad  of  her  being  forced  or  cheated  into 
a  confession,  made  the  king  think  it  necessary  to  proceed  more  severely  against  her.  The 
thing  being  considered  in  parliament,  it  was  judged  a  conspiracy  against  the  king's  life  and 
crown.  So  the  nun  and  master  Booking,  Deering,  Rich,  Risby,  and  Henry  Gold,  were 
attainted  of  high  treason  :  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  Thomas  Gold,  Thomas  Laurence, 
Edward  Twaites,  John  Adeson,  and  Thomas  Abel,  were  judged  guilty  of  misprision  of 
treason,  and  to  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  his 
pleasure  ;  and  all  the  books  that  were  written  of  her  revelations  were  ordered  to  be  sent  in 
to  gome  of  the  chief  officers  of  state,  imder  the  pains  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  had  been 
also  found,  that  the  letter  which  she  pretended  to  have  got  from  Mary  Magdalen  was 
written  by  one  Hankherst  of  Canterbury ;  and  that  the  door  of  the  dormitory,  which  was 
given  out  to  be  made  open  by  miracle,  that  she  might  go  into  the  chapel  for  converse  with 
God,  was  opened  by  some  of  her  accomplices  for  beastly  and  carnal  ends.  But  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  act,  all  others  who  had  been  corrupted  in  their  allegiance  by  these  impostures, 
except  the  persons  before  named,  were,  at  the  eai'nest  intercession  of  queen  Anne,  pardoned. 
The  two  houses  of  parliament  (having  ended  their  business)  were  prorogued  on  the  29th 
of  March  to  the  3d  of  November,  and  before  they  broke  up,  all  the  members  of  both  houses, 
that  they  might  give  a  good  example  to  the  king's  other  subjects,  swore  the  oath  of  succes- 
sion, as  appears  from  the  act  made  about  it  in  the  next  session  of  parliament.  The  execution 
of  these  persons  was  delayed  for  some  time,  it  is  like  till  the  king  had  a  return  from  Rome 
of  the  messenger  he  had  sent  thither  with  his  submission. 

Soon  after  that,  on  the  20th  of  April,  tlie  nun  and  Bocking,  master  Deering,  Risby,  and 
Gold  (Rich  is  not  named,  being  perhaps  either  dead  or  pardoned),  were  brought  to  Tyburn. 
The  Nun's     The  nun  spake  these  words  :   "  Hither  I  am  come  to  die,  and  I  have  not  been 
speech  at  her   only  the  cause  of  mine  own  death,  which  most  justly  I  have  deserved,  but  also 
^*'  ■  I  am  the  cause  of  the  death  of  all  those  persons  which  at  this  time  here  suflfer. 

Hall.  And  yet  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  not  so  much  to  be  blamed,  considering  that  it 

was  well  known  to  these  learned  men  that  I  was  a  poor  wench  without  learning,  and  there- 
fore they  might  easily  have  perceived  that  the  things  that  were  done  by  me,  could  not 
proceed  in  no  such  sort;  but  their  capacities  and  learning  could  right  well  judge  from  whence 
they  proceeded,  and  that  they  were  altogether  feigned ;  but  because  the  thing  which  I  feigned 
was  profitable  to  them,  therefore  they  much  praised  me,  and  bore  me  in  hand,  that  it  was 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  not  I  that  did  them  ;  and  then  I,  being  puffed  up  witli  their  praises, 
fell  into  a  certain  pride  and  foolish  fantasy  with  myself,  and  thought  I  might  feign  what  I 
would,  which  thing  hath  brought  me  to  this  case  ;  and  for  the  which  now  I  cry  God  and  the 
king's  highness  most  heartily  mercy,  and  desire  you,  all  good  people,  to  pray  to  God  to  have 
mercy  ou  me,  and  on  all  them  that  here  suffer  with  me." 

i2 
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On  all  tliis  I  liavo  dwelt  tlic  longer,  both  because  these  are  all  called  martyrs  by  Sanders, 
and  that  this  did  first  provoke  tne  king  against  the  regular  clergy,  and  drew  after  it  all  the 
severities  that  were  done  in  the  rest  of  his  reign.  The  foulness  and  the  wicked  designs  of 
this  imposture  did  much  alienate  people  from  tlie  interest  of  Rome,  and  made  the  other  acts 
both  pass  more  easily  and  be  better  received  by  the  peojde.  It  was  also  generally  believed, 
that  what  was  now  discovered  was  no  new  practice,  but  that  many  of  the  visions  and  miracles 
by  which  religious  orders  had  raised  their  credit  so  high,  were  of  the  same  nature  ;  and  it 
made  way  for  the  destroying  of  all  the  monasteries  in  England,  though  all  the  severity  which 
at  this  time  followed  on  it,  was  that  the  observant  friars  of  Richmond,  Green- 
wich, Canterbury,  Newark,  and  Newcastle,  were  removed  out  of  their  houses, 
and  pTit  with  the  other  Gray  friars,  and  Augustin  friars  were  put  in  their  houses. 

But  because  of  the  great  name  of  Fisher  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  since  this  was  the  first 
step  to  his  ruin,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  his  carriage  in  this  matter.  When 
the  cheat  was  first  discovered,  Cromwell,  then  secretary  of  state,  sent  the  bishop's 
(]'■' ir'^ftir  ^  l^'other  to  him  with  a  sharp  reproof  for  his  carriage  in  that  business ;  but  withal 
advised  him  to  write  to  the  king  and  acknowledge  his  offence,  and  desire  his 
pardon,  which  he  knew  the  king,  considering  his  age  and  sickness,  would  grant.  But  he 
wrote  back,  excusing  himself  that  all  he  did  was  only  to  try  whether  her  revelations  were 
true.  He  confessed  he  conceived  a  great  opinion  of  her  holiness,  both  from  common  fame 
But  isobsti-  ^"^  ^^^^  entering  into  religion  ;  from  the  report  of  her  ghostly  father,  whom  he 
Date  and  in-  esteemed  learned  and  religious,  and  of  many  other  learned  and  virtuous  priests  ; 
tractable.  from  the  good  opinion  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  of  her,  and  from 
what  is  in  the  prophet  Amos,  "  That  God  will  do  nothing  without  revealing  it  to  his  servants." 
That  upon  these  grounds  he  was  induced  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  her  ;  and  that  to  try  the 
truth  about  her  he  had  sometimes  spoken  with  her,  ixnd  sent  his  chaplains  to  her,  but  never 
discovered  any  falsehood  in  her.  And  for  his  concealing  what  she  had  told  hira  about  the  king, 
which  was  laid  to  his  charge,  he  thought  it  needless  for  him  to  speak  of  it  to  the  king,  since 
she  had  said  to  him  that  she  had  told  it  to  the  king  herself :  she  had  named  no  person  who 
should  kill  the  king,  which  by  being  known  might  have  been  prevented.  And  as  in  spiritual 
things,  every  churchman  was  not  bound  to  denounce  judgments  against  those  that  could  not 
bear  it ;  so  in  temporal  things  the  case  might  be  the  same ;  and  the  king  had  on  other  occasions 
spoken  so  sharply  to  him  that  he  had  reason  to  think  the  king  would  have  been  offended  with 
him  for  speaking  of  it,  and  would  have  suspected  that  he  had  a  hand  in  it ;  therefore  he  desired 
for  the  passion  of  Christ  to  be  no  more  troubled  about  that  matter,  otherwise  he  would  speak 
his  conscience  freely.  To  all  which  Cromwell  wrote  along  letter,  which  the  reader  will  find 
p  ,,  in  the  collection,  copied  from  the  rude  draught  of  it  written  with  his  own  hand  ; 

Numb.  49.  in  which  he  charges  the  matter  upon  him  heavily,  and  shows  him  that  he  had 
Cott.  Lib.  not  proceeded  as  a  grave  prelate  ought  to  have  done ;  for  he  had  taken  all  that 
eopa.  h.  .  j^g  Yia,i  heard  of  her  upon  trust,  and  had  examined  nothing ;  that  if  every  person 
that  pretends  to  revelations  were  believed  on  their  own  words,  all  government  would  be 
thereby  destroyed.  He  had  no  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  that  every- 
thing that  is  to  fall  out  must  be  revealed  to  some  prophet,  since  many  notable  things  had 
fallen  out,  of  which  there  was  no  revelation  made  beforehand.  But  he  told  him  the  true 
reason  that  made  him  give  credit  to  her  was  the  matter  of  her  prophecies ;  to  which  he  was 
so  addicted,  as  he  was  to  every  other  thing  in  which  he  once  entered,  that  nothing  could 
come  amiss  that  served  to  that  end.  And  he  appealed  to  his  conscience  whether  if  she  had  pro- 
phesied for  the  king  he  would  have  given  such  easy  credit  to  her,  and  not  have  examined  the 
matter  further.  Then  he  shows  how  guilty  he  was  in  not  revealing  what  concerned  the  king's 
life,  and  how  frivolous  all  his  excuses  were ;  and  after  all  tells  him  that  though  his  excusing 
the  matter  had  provoked  the  king,  and  that  if  it  came  to  a  trial  he  would  certainly  be  found 
guilty,  yet  again  he  advises  him  to  beg  the  king's  pardon  for  his  negligence  and  offence  in 
that  matter ;  and  undertakes  that  the  king  would  receive  him  into  his  favour,  and  that  all 
matters  of  displeasure  passed  before  that  time  should  be  forgiven  and  forgotten.  This  shows 
that  though  Fisher  had  in  the  progress  of  the  king's  cause  given  him  great  offence,  yet  he 
was  ready  to  pass  it  all  over,  and  not  to  take  the  advantage  which  he  now  had  against  him. 
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But  Fisher  was  still  obstinate  and  made  no  submission,  and  so  was  included  within  the  act 
for  misprision  of  treason  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  find  that  the  king  ))rocecded  against  him  upon 
tills  act  till  by  new  provocations  he  drew  a  heavier  storm  of  indignation  upon  himself. 

When  the  session  of  parliament  was  at  an  end,  commissioners  were  sent  everywhere  to 

The  Oath     offer  the  oath  of  the  snccession  to  the  crown  to  all,  according  to  the  act  of  par- 

for  the  iSiic-     liament,  which  was  nniversally  taken  by  all  sorts  of  persons.     Gardiner  wrote 

cLssion  gene-    fj.Qj,j  Winchester  the  fith  of  May  to  Cromwell,  that  in  the  presence  of  the  lord 

Ori<'*"cott  chamberlain,  the  lord  Audley,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  all  abbots,  priors. 
Lib.  Otho.  C.  wardens,  with  the  curates  of  all  parishes  and  chapels  within  the  shire,  had 
10-  appeared  and  taken  tlie  oath  very  obediently  ;  and  had  given  in  a  list  of  all  the 

religious  persons  in  their  houses  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and  above,  for  taking  whose  oaths 
some  commissioners  were  appointed.  The  forms  in  which  they  took  the  oath  are  not  known, 
and  it  is  no  wonder,  for  though  they  were  enrolled,  yet  in  queen  Mary's  time  there  was  a 
commission  given  to  Bonner  and  others  to  examine  the  records,  and  raze  out  of  them  all 
things  that  were  done  either  in  contempt  of  the  see  of  Rome  or  to  the  defamation  of  religious 
houses,  pursuant  to  which  there  are  many  things  taken  out  of  the  rolls  which  I  shall 
sometimes  have  occasion  afterwards  to  take  notice  of ;  yet  some  writings  have  escaped  their 
diligence,  so  there  remains  but  two  of  the  subscriptions  of  religious  orders,  both  bearing  date 
the  4th  of  May  1534.  One  is  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Langley  Regis,  that  were  Domi- 
nicans, the  Franciscans  of  Aylesbury,  the  Dominicans  of  Dunstable,  the  Franciscans  of 
Bedford,  the  Carmelites  of  Hecking,  and  the  Franciscans  de  Mare.  The  other  is  by  the 
prioress  and  convent  of  the  Dominican  nuns  at  Deptford. 

In  these,  besides  the  renewing  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  "  they  swear  the  lawfulness  of 
Collect.  ^'^s  marriage  with  queen  Anne,  and  that  they  shall  be  true  to  the  issue  begotten 

Numb.  50.  in  it ;  that  they  shall  always  acknowledge  the  king  head  of  the  church  of 
Rot.  Clans.  England  ;  and  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  no  more  power  than  any  other  bishop 
has  in  his  own  diocese ;  and  that  they  should  submit  to  all  the  king's  laws,  notwithstanding 
the  pope's  censures  to  the  contrary.  That  in  their  sermons  they  should  not  pervert  the 
scriptures,  but  preach  Christ  and  his  gospel  sincerely  according  to  the  scriptures, 
clauses  are  ^"'^  ^^'^  tradition  of  orthodox  and  catholic  doctors ;  and  in  their  prayers  that  they 
not  in  the  should  jiray  first  for  the  king,  as  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  then 
other  >Viit-  fQj.  ^jj^  queen  and  her  issue,  and  then  for  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
other  ranks  of  the  clergy."  To  this  these  six  priors  set  their  hands  with  the 
seals  of  their  convents,  and  in  their  subscriptions  declared  that  they  did  it  fi-eely  and  uncom- 
pelled,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  brethren  in  the  convent. 

But  sir  Tiiomas  More  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester  refused  to  take  the  oath  as  it  wm 

More  and  Conceived  ;  whose  fall  being  so  remarkable,  I  shall  show  the  steps  of  it.  There 
Fisher  refuse  was  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council  at  Lambeth,  to  which  many  were  cited  to 
the  Oath.        appear  and  take  the  oath.     Sir  Thomas  More  was  first  called,  and  the  oath  was 

See  his  tendered  to  him  under  the  great  seal ;  then  he  called  for  the  act  of  succession  to 
■\Vorks,  p.  which  it  related,  which  was  also  showed  him  :  havincr  considered  of  them,  he 
said  he  would  neither  blame  these  that  made  the  act  nor  those  that  swore  tho 
oath,  but  for  his  part,  though  he  was  willing  to  swear  to  the  succession,  if  he  might  be 
suffered  to  draw  an  oath  concei-ning  it,  yet  for  the  oath  that  was  offered  him  his  conscience 
so  moved  him  that  he  could  not  without  hazarding  his  soul  take  it.  Upon  this  the  lord 
chancellor  told  him  that  he  was  the  first  who  had  refused  to  swear  it,  and  that  the  king 
■would  be  highly  off'endod  with  him  for  denying  it,  and  so  he  was  desired  to  withdraw  and 
consider  better  of  it.  Several  others  were  called  upon,  and  did  all  take  the  oath  except  the 
bishop  of  Rochester,  who  answered  upon  tlie  matter  as  JMore  iiad  done.  When  the  lords 
had  despatched  all  the  rest.  More  was  again  brought  before  theui  :  tliey  showed  him  how 
many  had  taken  it;  he  answered,  he  judged  no  man  for  doinc  it,  only  he  could  not  do  it 
liimself.  Then  they  asked  the  reasons  why  he  refused  it  ?  He  answered,  he  feared  it  might 
provoke  the  king  more  against  him  if  he  should  offer  reasons,  which  would  be  called  a 
disputing  against  law:  but  when  he  was  further  pressed  to  give  his  reasons,  he  said  if  the 
king  would  command  him  to  do  it  he  would  put  tliem  in  writing. 
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The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  urged  him  with  this  argument,  that  since  he  said  he  bhamed 
no  other  person  for  taking  it,  it  seemed  he  was  not  persuaded  it  was  a  sin,  but  was  doubtful 
in  the  matter :  but  he  did  certainly  know  he  ought  to  obey  tlie  king  and  the  law,  so  there 
was  a  certainty  on  the  one  hand  and  only  a  doubt  on  the  other  ;  therefore  he  was  obliged  to 
do  that  about  which  he  vt^as  certain,  notwithstanding  these  his  doubtings.  This  did  shake 
him  a  little,  especially  (as  himself  writes)  "  coming  out  of  so  noble  a  prelate's  mouth :" 
but  he  answered,  that  though  he  had  examined  the  matter  very  carefully,  yet  his  conscience 
leaned  positively  to  the  other  side ;  and  he  oiFered  to  purge  himself  by  his  oath  that  it  was 
purely  out  of  a  principle  of  conscience,  and  out  of  no  light  fantasy  or  obstinacy,  that  he  thus 
refused  it.  The  abbot  of  Westminster  pressed  him,  that  however  the  matter  appeared  to 
him  he  might  see  his  conscience  was  erroneous,  since  the  gi'eat  council  of  the  realm  was  of 
another  mind,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  change  his  conscience  (a  reasoning  very  fit  for  so 
rich  an  abbot,  which  discovers  of  what  temper  his  conscience  was).  But  to  this  More 
answered,  that  if  he  were  alone  against  the  whole  parliament,  he  had  reason  to  suspect  his 
own  understanding  ;  but  he  thought  he  had  the  whole  council  of  Christendom  on  his  side,  as 
well  as  the  great  council  of  England  was  against  him.  Secretary  Cromwell,  who  (as  More 
writes)  tenderly  favoured  him,  seeing  his  ruin  was  now  inevitable,  was  much  affected  at  it, 
and  protested  with  an  oath  he  had  rather  his  own  only  son  had  lost  his  head  than  that  he 
should  have  refused  the  oath.  Thus  both  he  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester  refused  it,  but 
both  offered  to  swear  another  oath  for  the  succession  of  the  crown  to  the  issue  of  the  king'a 
present  marriage,  because  that  was  in  the  power  of  the  parliament  to  determine  it.  Cranmer, 
who  was  a  moderate  and  wise  man,  and  foresaw  well  the  ill  effects  that  would  follow  on 
Weaver's  Mo-  contending  so  much  with  persons  so  highly  esteemed  over  the  world,  and  of  such 
numents,  a  temper  that  severity  would  bend  them  to  nothing,  did,  by  an  earnest  letter  to 
page  504  and  Cromwell,  dated  the  27th  of  April,  move,  that  what  they  offered  might  be 
accepted  ;  for  if  they  once  swore  to  the  succession  it  would  quiet  the  kingdom, 
for  they  acknowledging  it,  all  other  persons  would  acquiesce  and  submit  to  their  judgments. 
But  this  sage  advice  was  not  accepted. 

The  king  was  much  irritated  against  them,  and  resolved  to  proceed  with  them  according 
And  are  pro-  *^  ^^'^,  and  therefore  they  were  both  indicted  upon  the  statute,  and  committed 
ceedcd  prisoners  to  the  Tower.     And  it  being  apprehended,  that  if  they  had  books  and 

against.  paper  given  them  they  would  write  against  the  king's  marriage  or  his  supremacy, 

these  were  denied  them.  The  old  bishop  was  hardly  used,  his  bishopric  was  seized  on,  and 
all  his  goods  taken  from  him,  only  some  old  rags  were  left  to  cover  him  ;  and  he  was  neither 
supplied  well  in  diet  nor  other  necessaries,  of  which  he  made  sad  complaints  to  Cromwell. 
But  the  remainder  of  this  tragical  business,  which  left  one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  this  king's 
proceedings,  falling  within  the  limits  of  the  next  book,  I  haste  on  to  the  conclusion  of  this. 
The  separation  from  Rome  was  made  in  the  former  session  of  parliament,  but  the  king's 

Another  ses-  Supremacy  was  not  yet  fully  settled.  This  was  reserved  for  the  next  session  that 
bion  of  Parlia-  ga^g  in  November  from  the  3d  of  that  month  to  the  18th  of  December,  about 
™Th  Kin"'  which  We  can  have  no  light  from  the  journals,  tliey  being  lost.  The  first  act 
Supremacy  confirmed  what  had  been  already  acknowledged  by  tlie  clergy,  that  the  king  was 
declared.  the  Supreme  head  in  earth  of  the  churcii  of  P^ngland,  "  which  was  to  be  annexed 
to  his  other  titles  :  it  was  also  enacted  that  the  king  and  his  heirs  and  successors  should  have 
power  to  visit  and  reform  all  heresies,  errors,  and  other  abuses,  which  in  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  ought  to  be  reformed." 

By  the  second  act  they  confirmed  the  oath  about  the  succession,  concerning  which  some 

Tl  O  tl  doubts  had  been  made,  because  there  was  no  oath  specified  in  the  former  act : 
about  the  Sue-  though  both  houses  had  taken  it :  it  was  now  enacted,  that  all  the  subjects  were 
cession  con-     obliged  to  take  it  when  offered  to  them,  under  the  pains  contained  in  the  act 

'rT  fi  ■  passed  in  the  former  session.     By  the  third  act,  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  of  all 

fruits  of  bene-  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  given  to  the  king,  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  church, 
lices  given  to  The  clergy  were  easily  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  the  putting  down  of  the 
tlie  King.  annates  paid  to  the  court  of  Rome,  for  all  men  readily  concur  to  take  off  any 
imposition ;  but  at  that  time  it  had  perhaps  abated  much  of  their  heartiness,  if  they  had 
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iraaCTined  that  these  duties  should  have  been  still  paid,  therefore  that  was  kept  up  till  they 
had  done  all  that  was  to  be  done  against  Rome.  And  now  as  the  commons  and  secular 
lords  would  no  doubt  easily  agree  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  clergy,  so  the  others  having  no  foreign 
support,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  wrestle  against  it. 

In  the  thirteenth  act,  among  other  things  that  were  made  treason,  one  was  the  denying 
Sundry  tliines  *^^^  ^^°§  *^'®  <i'gnityr  title  or  name  of  his  estate  royal ;  or  the  calling  the  king 
are  declared  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper  of  the  crown.  This  was  done  to 
Treason.  restrain  the  insolences  of  some  friars,  and  all  such  offenders  were  to  be  denied  the 
privilefre  of  sanctuaries.  By  the  fourteenth  act  provision  was  made  for  suffragan  bishops, 
An  Act  for  which,  as  is  said,  "  had  been  accustomed  to  be  had  within  this  realm,  for  the 
Suffragan  niore  speedy  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  other  good  wholesome  and 
Bishops.  devout  things,  and  laudable  ceremonies,  to  the  increase  of  God's  honour,  and  for 

the  commodity  of  good  and  devout  people ;  therefore  they  appointed  for  suffragans  sees,  the 
towns  of  Thetford,  Ipswich,  Colchester,  Dover,  Guilford,  Southampton,  Taunton,  Shaftsbury, 
Malton,  Marlborough,  Bedford,  Leicester,  Gloucester,  Shrewsbury,  Bristol,  Penrith,  Bridge- 
water,  Nottingham,  Grantham,  Hull,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  the  towns  of  Penrith  and 
Berwick,  St.  Germain  in  Cornwall,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight."  For  these  sees  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  was  to  present  two  to  the  king,  who  might  choose  either  of  them,  and  present  the 
person  so  named  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province  to  be  consecrated  ;  after  which  they  might 
exercise  such  jurisdiction  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  should  give  to  them,  or  as  suffragans 
had  been  formerly  used  to  do,  but  their  authority  was  to  last  no  longer  than  the  bishop 

Collect.  continued  his  commission  to  them.  But  that  the  reader  may  more  clearly  see 
Numb.  51.  liow  this  act  was  executed,  he  shall  find  in  the  collection  a  writ  for  making  a 
suffragan  bishop.  These  were  believed  to  be  the  same  with  the  chorepiscopi  in  the  primitive 
church,  which  as  they  were  begun  before  the  first  council  of  Nice,  so  they  continued  in  the 
western  churcli  till  the  ninth  century,  and  then  a  decretal  of  Damascus  being  forged,  that  con- 
demned them,  they  were  put  down  everywhere  by  degrees  and  now  revived  in  England*.  Then 
Act''G  Rot  foUo'^^'ed  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  to  the  king  :  it  was  now  twelve  years  since  tliere 
Pari.  was  any  subsidy  granted.     A  fifteenth  and  a  tenth  were  given,  to  be  paid  in  three 

A  Subsidy  years,  the  final  payment  being  to  be  at  Allhallow  tide,  in  the  year  1537-  The  bill 
^"^^^  *^  ■  began  with  a  most  glorious  preamble  "  of  the  king's  high  wisdom  and  policy  in  the 

government  of  the  kingdom  these  twenty-four  years  in  great  wealth  and  quietness,  and  the 
great  charges  he  had  been  at  in  the  last  war  with  Scotland,  in  fortifying  Calais,  and  in  the 
war  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  he  intended  to  bring  the  wilful,  wild,  and  unreasonable,  and  savage 
people  of  Ireland  to  order  and  obedience,  and  intended  to  build  forts  on  tlie  marches  of  Scot- 
land, for  the  security  of  the  nation,  to  amend  the  haven  of  Calais,  and  make  a  new  one  at 
Dover.  By  all  which  they  did  perceive  the  entire  love  and  zeal  which  the  king  bore  to  his 
people,  and  that  he  sought  not  their  wealth  and  quietness  only  for  his  own  time,  being  a 
mortal  man,  but  did  provide  for  it  in  all  time  coming,  therefore  they  thought  that  of  very 
equity,  reason,  and  good  conscience,  they  were  bound  to  show  like  correspondence  of  zeal, 
gratitude,  and  kindness."  Upon  this  the  king  sent  a  general  pardon  with  some  exceptions, 
ordinary  in  such  cases.  But  Fisher  and  More  were  not  only  excluded  from  this 
Fisher  at-  pardon  by  general  clauses,  but  by  two  particular  acts  they  were  attainted  of 
tainted.  Act.  misprision  of  treason.  By  the  third  act  according  to  the  record,  John  bishop  of 
3.  and  4.  Rot.  Rochester,  Christopher  Plummer,  Nicholas  Wilson,  Edward  Powel,  Richard 
Fetherston,  and  Miles  Willyr,  clerks,  were  attainted  for  refu.sing  the  oath  of 
succession,  and  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  with  the  benefices  of  the  other  clerks,  were 
declared  void  from  the  2d  of  January  next ;  yet  it  seems  few  were  fond  of  succeeding  him  in 
that  see,  for  John  Hilsey,  the  next  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  not  consecrated  befoi'e  the  year 

*  The  bishops  suffragans  were  before  common  in  Eiig-  who  by  the  name  of  Tliomas  Episcopus  Tinensis,  did  con- 

liind,   some   abbots   or   rich    clergymen   procuring    under  for  orders  and  perform  other  c]iiscopal  functions  for  Fo.\, 

foreign,  or  perhaps  feigned  titles,  that  dijnity,  and  so  per-  wliile  he  was  bishop  of  Exeter,  from  1487  to  1492  ;  and 

forming  some  parts  of  tlie  episcopal  function  in  large  or  afterwards  when  he  was  bishop  of  Wells,  as  appears  by 

neglected  dioceses  ;  so  the  abbot  or  prior  of  Tame  was  one.  tliose  registers.      He   died   in    the  year  1513. — Fulman' 

Such  was  Robert  King,  abbot  of  Oseny,  afterwards  bishop  Courect. 
of  Oxford,  and  Thomas  Cornish,  a  residentiary  of  Wells, 
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1537  *•  By  tlic  fourth  act,  sir  Thomas  More  is  by  an  invidious  preamble  cliarged  witli 
ingratitude,  for  the  great  favours  he  had  received  from  the  king,  and  "  for  studying  to  sow 
and  make  sedition  among  the  king's  subjects,  and  refusing  to  take  the  oatli  of  succession, 
therefore  they  declared  the  king's  grants  to  him  to  be  void,  and  attaint  him  of  misprision  of 
treason." 

This  severity,  though  it  was  blamed  by  many,  yet  others  thought  it  was  necessary  in  so 
„,    p  great  a  cliange,  since  the  authority  of  these  two  men  was  such,  that  if  some 

ceedincs  "  signal  notice  had  not  been  taken  of  them,  many  might  by  tlieir  endeavours, 
against  them  especially  encouraged  by  that  impunity,  have  been  corrupted  in  their  aftections 
vaiiously  ^^q  ^\^q  Jj^ing,  Others  thought  the  prosecuting  them  in  such  a  manner  did  rather 
raise  their  reputation  higher,  and  give  them  more  credit  with  the  people,  who 
are  naturally  inclined  to  pity  those  that  suffer,  and  to  think  well  of  those  opinions,  for  which 
they  see  men  resolved  to  endure  all  extremities.  But  others  observed  the  justice  of  God,  in 
retaliating  thus  upon  them  their  own  severities  to  others,  for  as  Fisher  did  grievously  pro- 
secute the  preachers  of  Luther's  doctrine,  so  More's  hand  had  been  very  heavy  on  them  as 
long  as  he  had  power,  and  he  had  showed  them  no  mercy,  but  the  extremity  of  the  law, 
which  himself  now  felt  to  be  very  heavy.  Thus  ended  this  session  of  parliament,  with 
which  this  Book  is  also  to  conclude,  for  now  I  come  to  a  third  period  of  the  king's  reign,  in 
which  he  did  govern  his  subjects  without  any  competitor,  but  I  am  to  stop  a  little  and  give 
an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  these  years  that  I  have  passed  through. 

The  cardinal  was  no  great  persecutor  of  heretics,  which  was  generally  thought  to  flow  from 
The  progress  ^'^^  hatred  of  the  clergy,  and  that  he  was  not  ill  pleased  to  have  them  depressed, 
of  the  Re-  During  the  agitation  of  the  king's  process,  there  was  no  prosecution  of  the 
foimation.  preachers  of  Luther's  doctrine  :  whether  this  flowed  from  any  intimation  of  the 
king's  pleasure  to  the  bishops  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  very  probable  it  must  have  been 
so,  for  these  opinions  were  received  by  many,  and  the  popish  clergy  were  so  inclined  to 
severity,  that  as  they  wanted  not  occasions,  so  they  had  a  good  mind  to  use  those  preachers 
cruelly,  so  that  it  is  likely  the  king  restrained  them,  and  that  was  always  mixed  with  the 
other  threatenings  to  work  upon  the  pope  that  heresy  would  prevail  in  England,  if  the  king 
got  not  justice  done  him,  so  that  till  the  cardinal  fell,  they  were  put  to  no  further  trouble. 

But  as  soon  as  More  came  into  favour,  he  pressed  the  king  much,  to  put  the  laws  against 
heretics  in  execution,  and  suggested  that  the  court  of  Rome  would  be  more  wrought  upon  by 
the  king's  supporting  the  church  and  defending  the  faith  vigorously,  than  by  threatenings, 
aud  therefore  a  long  proclamation  was  issued  out  against  the  heretics,  many  of  their  books 
Fox  were  prohibited,  and  all  the  laws  against  them  were  appointed  to  be  put  in 

execution,  and  great  care  was  taken  to  seize  them  as  they  came  into  England, 
but  many  escaped  their  diligence. 

There  were  some  at  Antwerp,  Tindal,  Joye,  Constantine,  with  a  few  more,  that  were 
Tinilil  md  ^^^^7  J^^^  writing  and  printing  new  books,  chiefly  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
others  at  clergy,  the  superstition  of  pilgrimages,  of  worshipping  images,  saints,  and  relics, 
Antwerp.  and  against  relying  on  these  tilings,  which  were  then  called  in  the  common  style 
tjfood  icorks,  in  opposition  to  which  they  wrote  much  about  faith  in  Christ  with  a  true  evan- 
gelical obedience,  as  the  only  mean  by  which  men  could  bo  saved.  The  book  that  had 
the  greatest  authority  and  influence  was  Tindal's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
which  the  bishops  made  great  complaints,  and  said  it  was  full  of  errors.  But  Toustall,  then 
Hall  bishop  of  London,  being  a  man  of  invincible  moderation,  would  do  nobody 
hurt,  yet  endeavoured  as  he  could  to  get  their  books  into  his  hands  :  so  being  at 
Antwerp  in  the  year  1529,  as  he  returned  from  his  embassy  at  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  he 
sent  for  one  Packington,  an  English  merchant  there,  and  desired  him  to  see  how  many  New 
Testaments  of  Tindal's  translation  he  might  have  for  money.  Packington,  who  was  a  secret 
favourer  of  Tindal,  told  him  what  the  bishop  proposed.  Tindal  was  very  glad  of  it,^for 
being  convinced  of  some  faults  in  his  work,  he  was  designing  a  new  and  more  correct  edition  ; 
but  he  was  poor,  and  the  former  impression  not  being  sold  ofl",  he  could  not  go  about  it : 

^  I  am  very  sure  from  several  authorities  that  Hilsc}  was  bi^hop  m  1535. — Anon.  Corkect. 
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so  ho  gave  Packington  all  the  copies  that  lay  in  his  hands,  for  which   the  hishop  paid  the 
Th    New       price,  and  brought  them  over,  and  hnrnt  them  })iiblicly  in  C'heapside.      This  had 
Tfst:uncut       such  a  hateful  appearance  in  it,  being  generally  called  a  burning  of  the  word  of 
luirnt.  God,  that  people  from  thence  concluded  there  must  be  a  visible   contrariety 

between  that  book  and  the  doctrines  of  those  who  so  handled  it ;  by  which  both  their  pre- 
judice against  the  clergy  and  their  desire  of  reading  the  New  Testament  was  increased.  So 
that  next  year,  when  the  second  edition  was  finished,  many  more  were  brought  over,  and 
Constantine  being  taken  in  England,  the  lord  chancellor  in  a  private  examination  promised 
him  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  him  if  he  would  reveal  who  encouraged  and  supported 
them  at  Antwerp;  which  he  accepted  of,  and  told  that  the  greatest  encouragement  they  had 
was  from  the  bishop  of  London,  who  had  bought  up  half  the  impression.  This  made  all 
that  heard  of  it  laugh  heartily,  though  more  judicious  persons  discerned  the  great  temper  of 
that  learned  bishop  in  it.  AVhen  the  clergy  condemned  Tindal's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  they  declared  they  intended  to  set  out  a  true  translation  of  it ;  which  many 
thought  was  never  truly  designed  by  them,  but  only  pretended,  that  they  might  restrain  the 
curiosity  of  seeing  Tindal's  work,  with  the  hopes  of  one  that  should  be  authorised  :  and  as 
they  made  no  progress  in  it,  so  at  length  on  the  24th  of  JNIay,  anno  1530,  there  was  a  paper 
drawn  and  agreed  to  by  archbishop  Warham,  chancellor  More,  bishop  Tonstall,  and  many 
canonists  and  divines,  which  every  incumbent  was  commanded  to  read  to  his  parish,  as  a 
warning  to  prevent  the  contagion  of  heresy.  The  contents  of  which  were,  "  that  the  king 
Th  last  having  called  together  many  of  the  prelates,  with  other  learned  men  out  of  both 
paper  in  Sir  universities,  to  examine  some  books  lately  set  out  in  the  English  tongue,  they 
Henry  Spel-  had  agreed  to  condemn  them,  as  containing  several  points  of  heresy  in  them  ;  and 
man  s  ^°  •  it  being  proposed  to  them  whether  it  was  necessary  to  set  forth  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  they  were  of  opinion,  that  though  it  had  been  sometimes  done,  yet  it  was 
not  necessary,  and  that  the  king  did  well  not  to  set  it  out  at  that  time  in  the  English 
tongue."     So  by  this  all  the  hopes  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  vanished. 

There  came  out  another  book  which  took  mightily ;  it  was  entitled,  "  The  Supplication  of 

the  Beggars,"   written  by  one  Simon  Fish  of  Gray's-inn.       In  it  the  beggars 
u'n't^'"!"  complained  to  the  king,  that  they  were  reduced  to  great  misery,  the  alms  of  the 

people  being  intercepted  by  companies  of  strong  and  idle  friars ;  for  supposing 
that  each  of  the  five  mendicant  orders  had  but  a  penny  a  quarter  from  every  household,  it 
did  rise  to  a  vast  sum,  of  which  the  indigent  and  truly  necessitous  beggars  were  defrauded. 
Their  being  unpi'ofitablc  to  the  commonwealth,  with  several  other  things,  were  also 
complained  of.  He  also  taxed  the  pope  for  cruelty  and  covetousness,  that  did  not  deliver  all 
persons  out  of  purgatory,  and  that  none  but  the  rich  who  paid  well  for  it  could  be  discharged 
out  of  that  prison.  This  was  written  in  a  witty  and  taking  style,  and  the  king  had  it  put  in 
his  hands  by  Anne  Boleyn,  and  liked  it  well,  and  would  not  sufl'er  anything  to  be  done  to 
the  author. 

Chancellor  More  was  the  most  zealous  champion  the  clergy  had,  for   I  do  not  find  that 

any  of  them  wrote  much,  only  the  bishop  of  Rochester  wrote  for  purgatory  ;  but 
More  answers  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^,j.^  j^  wholly  to  him,  either  because  few  of  them  could  write   well,  or 

that  he  being  much  esteemed,  and  a  disinterestcel  person,  things  would  bo  better 
received  from  him  than  from  them  who  were  looked  on  as  parties.  So  he  answered  this 
supplication  by  another,  in  the  name  of  the  souls  that  were  in  purgatory,  representing  the 
miseries  they  were  in,  and  the  great  relief  they  found  by  the  masses  the  friars  said  for  them, 
and  brought  in  every  man's  ancestors  calling  earnestly  upon  him  to  befriend  those  poor  friars 
now  when  they  had  so  many  enemies.  He  confidently  asserted  it  had  been  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  for  many  ages,  and  brought  many  places  out  of  the  scri])turcs  to  prove  it,  besides 
several  reasons  that  seemed  to  confirm  it.  This  being  writ  of  a  subject  that  would  allow  of 
a  great  deal  of  popular  and  moving  eloquence,  in  which  he  was  very  eminent,  took  with 
many. 

But  it  discovered  to  others  what  was  the  foundation  of  those  religious  orders,  and  that  if 
Frith  itpiics    ^■'''■^  'relief  of  purgatory  were  once  rooted  out,  all  that  was  built  on  that  foundation 

nuibt  needs  fall  with  it.     So  John  Frith  wrote  an  answer  to  More's  supplication. 
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to  show  tliat  there  was  no  ground  for  purgatory  in  Scripture,  and  that  it  was  not  believed  in 
the  primitive  church.  He  also  answered  tlie  bishop  of  Rochester's  book,  and  som€  dialogues 
that  were  written  on  the  same  subject,  by  Rastal  a  printer  and  kinsman  of  JMore's :  he 
discovered  the  fallacy  of  their  reasonings,  which  were  built  on  the  weakness  or  defects  of  our 
repentance  in  this  life ;  and  that  therefore  there  must  be  another  state  in  which  we  must  be 
further  purified.  To  this  he  answered,  that  our  sins  were  not  pardoned  for  our  repentance, 
or  tlie  perfection  of  it,  but  only  for  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  Christ ;  and  that  if  our 
repentance  is  sincere,  God  accepts  of  it ;  and  sin  being  once  pardoned,  it  could  not  be  further 
punished.  He  showed  the  difference  between  the  punishments  we  may  suffer  in  this  life,  and 
those  in  purgatory  ;  the  one  are  either  medicinal  corrections  for  reforming  us  more  and  more, 
or  for  giving  warning  to  others :  the  other  are  terrible  punishments  without  any  of  these  ends 
in  them  :  therefore  the  one  migiit  well  consist  with  the  free  pardon  of  sin,  the  other  could 
not.  So  he  argued  from  all  these  places  of  Scripture  in  which  we  are  said  to  be  freely 
pardoned  our  sins  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  no  punishment  in  another  state  could  consist 
with  it.  He  also  argued  from  all  those  places  in  which  it  is  said,  that  we  shall  at  the  day  of 
judgment  receive  according  to  what  we  have  done  in  the  body,  that  there  was  no  state  of 
purgatory  beyond  this  life.  For  the  places  brought  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  showed 
they  could  not  be  meant  of  purgatory,  since  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen  there 
was  no  going  to  purgatory  before  Christ.  For  the  places  in  the  New  Testament  he  appealed 
to  More's  great  friend,  Erasmus,  whose  exposition  of  these  places  differed  much  from  his 
glosses.  That  place  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  about  the  fire,  that  was  to  try  every 
man's  work,  he  said  was  plainly  allegorical ;  and  since  the  foundation,  the  building  of  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones ;  of  wood,  hay  and  stubble,  were  figuratively  taken,  tliere  was  no 
reason  to  take  tlie  fire  in  a  literal  sense :  therefore  by  fire  was  to  be  understood  the  persecu- 
tion then  near  at  hand ;  called,  in  other  places,  the  fiery  trial. 

For  the  ancient  doctors,  he  showed,  that  in  the  fourth  century,  St.  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and 
St.  Austin,  the  three  great  doctors  of  that  age,  did  not  believe  it,  and  cited  several  passages 
out  of  their  writings.  It  is  true  St.  Austin  went  further  than  the  rest :  for  though  in  some 
passages  he  delivered  his  opinion  against  it,  yet  in  other  places  he  spake  of  it  more  doubt- 
fully as  a  thing  that  might  be  inquired  into,  but  that  it  could  not  be  certainly  known  ;  and 
indeed  before  Gregory  the  Great's  time,  it  was  not  received  in  the  church,  and  then  the 
Benedictine  monks  were  beginning  to  spread  and  grow  numerous,  and  they,  to  draw  advan- 
tages from  it,  told  many  stories  of  visions  and  dreams,  to  possess  the  world  with  the  belief  of 
it ;  then  the  trade  grew  so  profitable,  that  ever  since  it  was  kept  up  and  improved ;  and  what 
succeeded  so  well  with  one  society  and  order  to  enrich  themselves  much  by  it,  was  an  encou- 
ragement to  others  to  follow  their  track  in  tlie  same  way  of  traffic.  This  book  was 
generally  well  received,  and  the  clergy  were  so  offended  at  the  author,  that  they  resolved  to 
make  him  feel  a  real  fire  whenever  he  was  caught,  for  endeavouring  to  put  out  their 
imaginary  one. 

That  from  which  More  and  others  took  greatest  advantage  was,  that  the  new  preachers 
prevailed  only  on  simple  tradesmen  and  women,  and  other  illiterate  persons :  but  to  this  the 
otlicrs  answered,  that  the  Pharisees  made  the  same  objection  to  the  followers  of  Christ,  who 
■were  fishermen,  women,  and  rude  mechanics ;  but  Christ  told  them,  "  that  to  the  poor  the 
gospel  was  preached ;"  and  when  the  philosophers  and  Jews  objected  that  to  the  apostles, 
they  said  God's  glory  did  the  more  appear,  since  not  many  rich,  wise,  or  noble  were  called, 
but  the  poor  and  despised  were  chosen  :  that  men  who  had  much  to  lose  had  not  that 
simplicity  of  mind,  nor  that  disengagement  from  worldly  things,  that  was  a  necessary 
disposition  to  fit  them  for  a  doctrine  which  was  like  to  bring  much  trouble  and  persecuticm 
on  them. 

Thus  I  have  opened  some  of  these  things,  which  were  at  that  time  disputed  by  the  pen, 
Tl  e  tr  el  '^^  which  opposition  new  things  were  still  started  and  examined.  But  this  was 
procecJings  too  feeble  a  weapon  for  the  defence  of  the  clergy,  therefore  they  sought  out 
a),'ainst  the  sharper  tools.  So  there  were  many  brought  into  the  bishops'  courts,  some  for 
c  ormei's.  teaching  their  children  the  Lord's  prayer  in  English,  some  for  reading  the  for- 
bidden books,  some  for  harbouring  the  preachers,  some  for  speaking  against  pilgrimages,  or 
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the  worshipiniT  and  adorning  of  images,  some  for  not  observing  the  church  fasts,  some  for  not 
cominof  to  confession  and  the  sacrament,  and  some  for  speaking  against  the  vices  of  the 
dero-y.  Most  of  tl'iese  were  simple  and  illiterate  men,  and  the  terror  of  the  bisiiops'  courts, 
and  prisons,  and  of  a  faggot  in  the  end,  wrought  so  much  on  their  fears  and  weakness,  that 
they  generally  abjured,  and  were  dismissed.  But  in  the  end  of  the  year,  1530,  one  Thomas 
Hitton,  who  had  been  curate  of  Maidstone,  and  had  left  that  place  going  oft  to 

I  lore.        Antwerp  ;  he  bringing  over  some  of  the  books  that  were  printed  there,  was 

TinJal.  taken  at  Gravesend,  and  brought  before  Warham  and  Fisher,  who  after  he 
had  suffered  much  by  a  long  and  cruel  imprisonment,  condemned  him  to  be  burnt. 

The  most  eminent  person  tliat  suffered  about  this  time  was  Thomas  Bilney,  of  whose 
Bilney's  abjuration  an  account  was  given  in  the  first  book  ;  he  after  that  went  to  Cam- 

Trial,  bridge,  and  was  mucli  troubled  in  his  conscience  for  what  he  had  done,  so  that  the 

rest  of  that  society  at  Cambridge  were  in  great  apprehensions  of  some  violent  effect,  which 
that  desperation  might  produce,  and  sometimes  watched  him  whole  nights.  This  continued 
Latimer's  about  a  year,  but  at  length  his  mind  was  more  quieted,  and  he  resolved  to  expiate 
Seimons.  J^ig  abjuration  by  as  public  and  solemn  a  confession  of  the  truth  ;  and  to  prepare 
himself  the  better  both  to  defend  and  suffer  for  the  doctrines,  which  he  had  formerly  through 
fear  denied,  he  followed  his  studies  for  two  years.  And  when  he  found  himself  well  fortified 
in  this  resolution,  he  took  leave  of  his  friends  at  Cambridge,  and  went  to  his  own  country  of 
Norfolk,  to  whom  he  thought  he  owed  his  first  endeavours. 

He  preached  up  and  down  the  country,  confessing  his  former  sin  of  denying  the  faith,  and 

The  tilings    taught  the  people  to  beware  of  idolatry,  or  trusting  to  pilgrimages,  to  the  cowl 

objected  to      of  St.  Francis,  to  the  prayers  of  saints,  or  to  images  ;  but  exhorted  them  to  stay 

'"'•  at  home,  to  give  much  alms,  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  offer  up  their 

''"^-  hearts,  wills,  and  minds  to  him  in  the  sacrament.  This  being  noised  about,  he 
was  seized  on  by  the  bishop's  officers,  and  put  in  prison  at  Norwich,  and  the  writ  was  sent 
for  to  burn  him  as  a  relapse,  he  being  first  condemned  and  degraded  from  his  priesthood  : 
while  he  was  in  prison  the  friars  came  oft  about  him  to  persuade  him  to  recant  again,  and  it 
was  given  out  that  he  did  read  a  bill  of  abjuration. 

More  not  being  satisfied  to  have  sent  the  writ  for  his  burning,  studied  also  to  defame 
It  is  given  him,  publishing  this  to  the  world  ;  yet  in  that  he  was  certainly  abused,  for  if  he 
out  tliat  he  Jiad  signed  any  such  paper,  it  had  been  put  in  the  bishop's  register,  as  all  things 
^  •'"'^'  ■  of  that  nature  were  ;  but  no  such  writing  was  ever  shown,  only  some  said  they 

heard  him  read  it,  and  others  who  denied  there  was  any  such  thing,  being  questioned  for 
it,  submitted  and  confessed  their  fault.  But  at  such  a  time  it  was  no  strange  thing,  if  a  lie  of 
that  nature  was  vented  with  so  much  authority,  that  men  were  afraid  to  contradict  it ;  and 
when  a  man  is  a  close  prisoner,  those  who  only  have  access  to  him  may  spread  what  report  of 
him  they  please,  and  when  once  such  a  thing  is  said,  they  never  want  officious  vouchers  to 
lie  and  swear  for  it.  But  since  nothing  was  ever  showed  under  his  hand,  it  is  clear  there 
was  no  truth  in  these  reports,  which  were  spread  about  to  take  away  the  honour  of  martyr- 
dom from  the  new  doctrines.  It  is  true  he  iiad  never  inquu-ed  into  all  the  other  tenets  of  tlie 
church  of  Rome,  and  so  did  not  differ  from  them  about  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament 
and  some  otlier  things.  But  when  men  durst  speak  freely,  there  were  several  persons  that 
_     ,  witnessed  the  constancy  and  sincerity  of  Bilney,  in  these  his  last  conflicts ;  and 

hood  of  which  among  the  rest,  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  an 
afteiwaids  ap-  eye- witness  of  his  sufferings,  which  from  his  relation  were  publisiied  afterwards: 
peaied.  j^g  ^^^j.  jjjg  (jg^th  patiently  and  constantly,  and  in  the  little  time  that  was  allowed 

him  to  live  after  his  sentence,  he  was  observed  to  be  cheerful ;  and  the  poor 
victuals  that  were  brought  him,  bread  and  ale,  he  eat  up  heartily,  of  which  when  one  took 
notice,  he  said  he  must  keep  up  that  ruinous  cottage  till  it  fell ;  and  often  repeated  that 
passage  in  Isaiah,  "When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire  thou  shalt  not  be  burned;"  and 
putting  his  finger  in  the  flame  of  the  candle,  he  told  those  about  iiini  tliat  he  well  knew  what 
pain  burning  was,  but  that  it  should  only  consume  the  stubble  of  his  body,  and  that  his  soul 
would  be  purged  by  it. 
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When  the  day  of  execution  came,  being  the  10th  of  November,  as  he  was  led  out  he  said 
The  manner  ^'^  '^'"'^  *'''^*'  exhorted  hiiu  to  be  i)atient  and  constant,  that  as  the  mariners  endured 
of  his  surter-  the  tossing  of  the  waves  hoping  to  arrive  at  their  desired  port,  so  though  he 
in?"  was  now  entering  into  a  storm,  yet  he  hoped  he  should  soon  arrive  at  the  liaven, 

and  desired  their  prayers.  When  he  came  to  the  stake,  he  repeated  the  creed,  to  show  the 
people  that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the  apostles ;  then  he  put  up  his  prayers  to  God  with 
great  shows  of  inward  devotion  ;  whicli  ended,  he  repeated  tlie  143  Psalm,  and  paused  on 
these  words  of  it,  "  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant,  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man 
living  be  justified,"  with  deep  recollection :  and  when  doctor  Warner  that  accompanied  him  to 
the  stake,  took  leave  with  him  with  many  tears,  Bilney  with  a  cheerful  countenance  exhorted 
him  to  feed  his  flock,  that  at  his  Lord's  coming  he  might  find  him  so  doing.  Many  of  the 
begging  friars  desired  him  to  declare  to  the  people  that  they  had  not  procured  his  death ; 
for  that  was  got  among  them,  and  they  feared  the  people  wou-Id  give  them  no  more  alms  : 
so  he  desired  the  spectators  not  to  be  the  worse  to  these  men  for  his  sake,  for  they  had  not 
procured  his  death.     Then  the  fire  was  set  to,  and  his  body  consumed  to  ashes. 

Thus  it  appears,  both  what  opinion  the  people  had  of  him,  and  in  wliat  charity  lie  died 
even  towards  his  enemies,  doing  them  good  for  evil ;  but  this,  though  it  perhaps  struck  terror 
in  weaker  minds,  yet  it  no  less  encouraged  others  to  endure  patiently  all  the  severities  tliat 
were  used  to  draw  them  from  this  doctrine.  Soon  after  one  Richard  Byfield  suffered ;  he  was 
^  a  monk  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  and  had  been  instructed  by  doctor  Barnes,  who 

f  rin^s  ^  *" "  gave  him  some  books ;  which  being  discovered,  he  was  put  in  prison,  but 
through  fear  abjured  ;  yet  afterward  he  left  the  monastery  and  came  to  London  : 
he  went  oft  over  to  Antwerp,  and  brought  in  forbidden  books,  whicli  being  smelled  out,  lie  was 
seized  on,  and  examined  about  these  books ;  he  justified  them,  and  said  he  thought  they  were 
good  and  profitable,  and  did  openly  exclaim  against  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  clergy ;  so  being 
judged  heretic,  he  was  burned  in  Smitlifield,  the  11th  of  November. 

In  December,  one  John  Tewksbury,  a  shopkeeper  in  London,  who  had  formerly  abjured, 

was  also  taken  and  tried  in  sir  Thomas  Morels  house  at  Chelsea,  where  sentence 

bury's,  ^^  '^*'  given  against  him  by  Stokesley  bishop  of  London  (for  Tonstall  was  translated 

the  former  year  to  Durham),  and  was  burnt  in  Smithfield.  There  were  also  three 

burnt  at  York  this  year,  two  men  and  one  woman. 

These  proceedings  were  comjdained  of  in  the  following  session  of  parliament,  as  was 
formerly  told,  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  being  found  both  arbitrary  and  cruel,  the  house 
of  commons  desired  a  redress  of  that  from  the  king ;  but  nothing  was  done  about  it  till 
three  years  after,  that  the  new  act  against  heretics  was  made,  as  was  already  told.  The 
clergy  were  not  much  moved  at  the  address  which  the  house  of  commons  made,  and  there- 
fore went  on  in  their  extreme  courses ;  and  to  strike  a  terror  in  the  gentry,  they  resolved  to 
make  an  example  of  one  James  Bainham,  a  gentleman  of  the  Temple  :  he  was  carried  to  the 
Bainliani's  ^^^'^  chancellor's  house,  where  much  pains  was  taken  to  persuade  him  to  discover 
fcufferings.  such  as  he  knew  in  the  Temple  who  favoured  the  new  opinions;  but  fair  means 
p„x_  not  prevailing,  More  made  him  be  whipped  in  his  own  presence,  and  after  that, 
sent  him  to  the  Tower,  where  he  looked  on,  and  saw  him  put  to  the  rack.  Yet 
it  seems  that  nothing  could  be  drawn  from  him  that  might  bo  made  use  of  to  any  other 
person's  hurt ;  yet  he  himself  afterwards  overcome  Avith  fear,  abjured  and  did  penance,  but 
had  no  quiet  in  his  conscience  till  he  went  publicly  to  church  with  a  New  Testament  in  his 
hand,  and  confessed  with  many  tears  that  he  had  denied  God,  and  prayed  the  pe(jple  not  to 
do  as  he  had  done,  and  said  that  he  felt  a  hell  in  his  own  conscience  for  what  he  had  done. 
So  lie  was  soon  after  carried  to  the  Tower,  (for  now  the  bishops,  to  avoid  tiio  inii>utation  of 
using  men  cruelly  in  their  prisons,  did  put  heretics  in  the  king's  prisons :)  he  was  charged 
for  having  said,  "  That  Thomas  a  Becket  was  a  murderer,  and  damned  in  hell  if  he  did  not 
rcjient,  and  for  speaking  contemptuously  of  praying  to  saints,  and  saying  that  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar  was  only  Christ's  mystical  body,  and  that  his  body  was  not  chewed  with  the 
teeth,  but  received  by  faith."  So  he  was  judged  an  obstinate  and  relapsed  heretic,  and  was 
h,„-M  ;..  Stniflificld  jibout  the  end  of  April  1532.     There  were  also  some  others  burnt  a  little 
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before  this  time,  of  whom  a  particular  account  could  not  be  recovered  by  Fox  with  all  his 
industry.  But  with  Bainham  More's  persecution  ended,  for  soon  after  he  laid  down  the 
great  seal,  wliich  set  the  poor  preachers  at  ease. 

Crome  and  Latimer  were  brought  before  the  convocation  and  accused  of  heresy.     They 

P    .     „         both  subscribed  the  articles  offered  to  them,  "  that  there  was  a  purgatory  :  that 

the  souls  in  it  were  profited  by  masses  said  for  them  ;  that  the  saints  are  now  in 

Articles  heaven,  and  as  mediators  pray  for  us :  that  men  ought  to  pray  to  them  and 
which  some  honour  them  :  that  pilgrimages  were  pious  and  meritorious :  that  men  who 
abjure  .  vowed  chastity  might  not  marry  without  the  pope's  dispensation  :  that  the  keys 

of  binding  and  loosing  were  given  to  St.  Peter  and  to  his  successors,  though  their  lives  were 
bad,  and  not  at  all  to  the  laity  :  that  men  merited  by  prayers,  fasting,  and  other  good  works  : 
that  priests  prohibited  by  the  bisliop  should  not  preach  till  they  were  purged  and  restored  : 
that  the  seven  sacraments  conferred  grace  :  that  consecrations  and  benedictions  used  by  the 
church  were  good  :  that  it  was  good  and  profitable  to  set  up  the  images  of  Christ  and  the 
saints  in  the  churches,  and  to  adorn  them  and  burn  candles  before  them  :  and  that  kings 
were  not  obliged  to  give  their  people  the  Scriptures  in  a  vulgar  tongue."  By  these  articles  it 
may  be  easily  collected  what  were  the  doctrines  then  preached  by  the  reformers.  There  was 
yet  no  dispute  about  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  which  was  first  called  in 
question  by  Frith,  for  the  books  of  Zuinglius  and  Q^colampadius  came  later  into  England,  and 
hitherto  they  had  only  seen  Luther's  works  with  those  written  by  his  followers. 

But  in  the  year  1532  there  was  another  memorable  instance  of  the  clergy's  cruelty  against 

Tracy's  Tes-  ^^^'^  ^s^^  bodies  of  those  whom  they  suspected  of  heresy.     The  common  style  of 

lament.  all  wills  and  testaments  at  that  time  was,  first,  "  I  bequeath  my  soul  to  Almighty 

God,  and  to  our  lady  St.  Mary  and  to  all  the  saints  in  heaven :"  but  one  Williana 

Rcgist.  Fitz-  Tracy  of  Worcestershire    dying,  left  a  will  of  a  far  difi'erent  strain,  for   he 

*'"^''  bequeathed  his  soul "  only  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whose  intercessionalone 

he  trusted,  without  the  help  of  any  other  saint,  therefore  he  left  no  part  of  his  goods  to  have 
any  pray  for  his  soul."  This  being  brought  into  the  convocation  by  the  prolocutor,  he  was 
condcnraed  as  a  heretic,  and  an  order  was  sent  to  Parker  chancellor  of  AVorcester,  to  raise 
j{g„igf  his  body.     The  officious  chancellor  went  beyond  his  order  and  burned  the  body  ; 

Stokes.  Fol.  but  the  record  bears,  that  though  he  might  by  the  warrant  he  had  raise  the 
72.  body  according  to  the  law  of  the  church,    yet   he  had  no  authority  to  burn 

it.  So  two  years  afterwards  Tracy's  heirs  sued  him  for  it,  and  he  was  turned  out  of 
his  office  of  chancellor,  and  fined  in  400/. 

There  is  another  instance  of  the  cruelty  of  the  clergy  this  year.     One  Thomas  Harding  of 

Buckinghamshire,  an  ancient  man,  who  had  abjured  in  the  year  1506,  was  now 

arMiigs      observed  to  go  often  into  woods,  and  was  seen  sometimes  reading.     Upon  which 

SUitcnn^s*  o  '  or 

his  house  was  searched,  and  some  parcels  of  the  New  Testament  in  English  were 
found  in  it.  So  he  was  carried  before  Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  as  he  was  a  cruel 
persecutor,  so  being  the  king''s  confessor,  acted  with  the  more  authority.  This  aged  man 
was  judged  a  relapse,  and  sent  to  Chesham,  where  he  lived  to  be  burned,  which  was  executed 
on  Corpus- Christi  eve.  At  this  time  there  was  an  indulgence  of  forty  days'  pardon 
proclaimed  to  all  that  carried  a  faggot  to  the  burning  of  an  heretic  :  so  dextrously  did  the 
clergy  endeavour  to  infect  the  laity  with  their  own  cruel  spirit ;  and  that  wrought  upon  this 
p^_  occasion  a  signal  effect,  for  as  the  fire  was  kindled,  one  flung  a  faggot  at  the  old 

man's  head,  which  dashed  out  his  brains. 
In  the  year   1533  it  was  thought  fit  by  some   signal   evidence  to  convince   the  world 
,^„„         that  the  king  did  not  design  to  change  the  established  religion,  though  he  had 

then  proceeded  far  in  his  breach  with  Rome  ;  and  the  crafty  bishop  of  Winchester, 
ferin^s  ^  *" '    Crardiner,  as  he  complied  with  the  king  in  his  second  marriage  and  separation 

from  Rome,  so  being  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Reformation,  and  in  his  heart 
addicted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  did  by  this  argument  often  prevail  with  the  king  to  punish 
the  heretics,  that  it  would  most  effectually  justify  his  other  proceedings,  and  convince  the 
world  that  he  was  still  a  good  catholic  king,  which  at  several  times  drew  the  king  to  what 
he  desired.     And  at  this  time,  the  steps  the  king  had  made  in  his  separation  from  the  pope 
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had  given  such  heart  to  the  new  preachers,  that  they  grew  bolder  and  more  public  in  their 
assemblies. 

John  Frith,  as  he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  which  was  so  taken  notice  of  some  years 
before,  that  he  was  put  in  the  list  of  those  whom  the  cardinal  intended  to  bring  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  put  in  his  college  at  Oxford  ;  so  he  had  offended  them  by  several  writings  and 
by  a  discourse  which  he  wrote  against  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  had 
His  arcu-  provoked  the  king,  who  continued  to  his  death  to  believe  that  firmly.  The 
ments  against  substance  of  his  arguments  was,  "  that  Christ  in  the  sacrament  gave  eternal  life, 
the  corporal  but  the  receiving  the  bare  sacrament  did  not  give  eternal  life,  since  many  took  it 
presence.  ^.^  ^j^^jj,  damnation ;  therefore  Christ's  presence  there  was  only  felt  by  faith. 
This  he  further  proved  by  the  fathers  before  Christ  who  did  eat  the  same  spiritual  food,  and 
drink  of  the  rock,  which  was  Christ,  according  to  St.  Paul :  since  then  they  and  we 
communicate  in  the  same  thing,  and  it  was  certain  that  they  did  not  eat  Christ's  flesh 
corporally,  but  fed  by  faith  on  a  Messias  to  come,  as  Christians  do  on  a  Messias  already  come  : 
therefore  we  do  now  only  communicate  by  faith.  He  also  insisted  much  on  the  signification 
of  the  word  sacrament,  from  whence  he  concluded  that  the  elements  must  be  the  mystical 
signs  of  Ciirist's  body  and  blood  ;  for  if  they  were  truly  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  they 
should  not  be  sacraments :  he  concluded  that  the  ends  of  the  sacrament  were  these  three, 
by  a  visible  action  to  knit  the  society  of  Christians  together  in  one  body,  to  be  a  means  of 
conveying  grace  upon  oiu;  due  participating  of  them,  and  to  be  remembrances  to  stir  up 
men  to  bless  God  for  that  unspeakable  love,  which  in  the  death  of  Christ  appeared  to 
mankind.  To  all  these  ends  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  availed  nothing,  they  being 
sufficiently  answered  by  a  mystical  presence  :  yet  he  drew  no  other  conclusion  from  these 
premises,  but  that  the  belief  of  tlie  corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament  was  no  necessary 
article  of  our  faith."  This  either  flowed  from  his  not  having  yet  arrived  at  a  sure  persuasion 
in  the  matter,  or  that  he  chose  in  that  modest  style  to  encounter  an  opinion  of  which  the 
world  was  so  fond,  that  to  have  opposed  it  in  downright  words  would  have  given  prejudices 
against  all  that  he  could  say. 

Frith,  upon  a  long  conversation  with  one  upon  this  subject,  was  desired  to  set  down  the 
heads  of  it  in  writing,  which  he  did.  The  paper  went  about  and  was  by  a  false  brother 
conveyed  to  sir  Thomas  More's  hands,  who  set  himself  to  answer  it  in  his  ordinary  style, 
treating  Frith  with  great  contempt,  calling  him  always  the  young  man.  Frith  was  in  prison 
before  he  saw  More's  book,  yet  he  wrote  a  reply  to  it,  which  I  do  not  find  was  then 
published  ;  but  a  copy  of  it  was  brought  afterwards  to  Cranmer,  who  acknowledged  when  lie 
wrote  his  apology  against  Gardiner,  that  he  had  received  great  light  in  that  matter  from 
Frith's  book,  and  drew  most  of  his  arguments  out  of  it.  It  was  afterwards  printed  with 
his  works  anno  1573,  and  by  it  may  appear  how  much  truth  is  stronger  than  error.  For 
though  More  wrote  with  as  much  wit  and  eloquence  as  any  man  in  that  age  did,  and 
Frith  wrote  plainly  without  any  art ;  yet  there  is  so  great  a  difference  between  their  books, 
that  whoever  compares  them  will  clearly  perceive  the  one  to  be  the  ingenious  defender  of  an  ill 
cause,  and  the  other  a  simple  asserter  of  truth.  Frith  wrote  with  all  the  disadvantage  that 
was  possible,  being  then  in  the  jail,  where  he  could  have  no  books,  but  some  notes  he  might 
have  collected  formerly  :  he  was  also  so  loaded  with  irons,  that  he  could  scarcely  sit  with  any 
ease.  He  began  with  confirming  what  he  had  delivered  about  the  fathers  before  Christ, 
their  feeding  on  his  body  in  the  same  manner  that  Christians  do  since  his  death  :  this  he 
proved  from  Scripture  and  several  places  of  St.  Austin's  works ;  he  proved  also  from  Scripture 
that  after  the  consecration  the  elements  were  still  bread  and  wine,  and  were  so  called  both 
by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles ;  that  our  senses  show  they  are  not  changed  in  their  natures, 
and  that  they  are  still  subject  to  corruption,  which  can  no  way  be  said  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  He  proved  that  the  eating  of  Christ's  flesh,  in  the  sixth  of  St.  John,  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  sacrament,  since  the  wicked  receive  it,  who  yet  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of 
Christ,  otherwise  they  should  have  eternal  life.  He  showed  also  that  the  sacrament  coming 
in  the  room  of  the  Jewish  paschal  lamb,  we  must  understand  Christ's  words,  "  This  is  my 
body,"  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  said,  that  the  lamb  was  the  Lord's  passover.  He 
confirmed  this  by  many  passages  cited  out  of  Tertullian,  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
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Jerome,  Austin,  Fulgentius,  Eusebius,  and  some  later  writers,  as  Bede,  Bertram  and 
Druthmar,  who  did  all  assert  that  the  elements  retained  their  former  natures  and  were  only 
the  mysteries,  signs,  and  figures  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  Gelaslus's  words 
seemed  so  remarkable  that  they  could  not  but  determine  the  controversy,  especially  con- 
sidering he  was  bishop  of  Rome  :  he  therefore  writing  against  the  Eutychians,  who  thought 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  changed  into  the  divine,  says,  "  that  as  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  being  conseci-ated  to  be  the  sacraments  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  did 
not  cease  to  be  bread  and  wine  in  substance,  but  continued  in  their  own  proper  natures ; 
so  the  human  nature  of  Christ  continued  still,  though  it  was  united  to  the  divine  nature  :" 
this  was  a  manifest  indication  of  the  belief  of  the  church  in  that  age,  and  ought  to  weigh 
more  than  a  hundred  high  rhetorical  expressions.  He  brought  likewise  several  testimonies 
out  of  the  fathers  to  show  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  consequences  that  follow  transub- 
stantiation ;  of  a  body  being  in  more  places  at  once,  or  being  in  a  place  after  the  manner  of 
a  spirit,  or  of  the  worship  to  be  given  to  the  sacrament.  Upon  this  he  digresses,  and  says 
that  the  German  divines  believed  a  coqDoral  presence  ;  yet  since  that  was  only  an  opinion 
that  rested  in  their  minds  and  did  not  carry  along  with  it  any  corruption  of  the  worship  or 
idolatrous  practice,  it  was  to  be  borne  with,  and  the  peace  of  the  church  was  not  to  be 
broken  for  it ;  but  the  case  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  very  diflerent,  which  had  set  up 
gross  idolatry,  building  it  upon  this  doctrine. 

Thus  I  have  given  a  short  abstract  of  Frith's  book,  which  I  thought  fit  the  rather  to  do, 
because  it  was  the  first  book  that  was  written  on  this  subject  in  England  by  any  of  the 
reformers.  And  from  hence  it  may  appear  upon  what  solid  and  weighty  reasons  they  then 
began  to  shake  the  received  opinion  of  transubstantiation,  and  with  how  much  learning  this 
controversy  was  managed  by  him  who  first  undertook  it. 

One  thing  was  singular  in  Fritlfs  opinion,  that  he  thought  there  should  be  no  contest  made 
about  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament ;  for  whatever  opinion  men  held  in 
speculation,  if  it  went  not  to  a  practical  error  (which  was  the  adoration  of  it,  for  that  was 
idolatry  in  his  opinion),  there  wei'e  no  disputes  to  be  made  about  it,  therefore  he  was  much 
against  all  heats  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians,  for  he  thought  in  such  a  matter  that 
was  wholly  speculative,  every  man  might  hold  liis  own  opinion  without  making  a  breach  of 
the  unity  of  the  church  about  it. 

He  was  apprehended  in  ]\Iay  1533,  and  kept  in  prison  till  the  20th  of  June,  and  then  he 
was  brought  before  the  bishop  of  London,  Gardiner  and  Longland  sitting  with  him.  They 
P    .  objected  to  him  his  opinions  about  the  sacrament  and  purgatory ;  he  answered 

Stokes.  Fol.  t^^'''*  for  the  first  he  did  not  find  transubstantiation  in  the  Scriptures  nor  in  any 
71.  and  a  Let-  approved  authors  ;  and  therefore  he  would  not  admit  anything  as  an  article  of 
Fox"*^  ^'^ '"  faith,  without  clear  and  certain  grounds :  for  he  did  not  think  the  authority  of 
the  church  reached  so  far.  They  argued  with  him  upon  some  passages  out  of 
St.  Austin  and  St.  Chrysostom,  to  which  he  answered,  by  opposing  other  places  of  the  same 
fathers,  and  showed  how  they  were  to  be  reconciled  to  themselves;  when  it  came  to  a 
conclusion,  these  words  are  set  down  in  the  register  as  his  confession. 

"  Frith  think eth  and  judgeth  that  the  natural  body  of  Christ  is  not  in  the  sacrament  of 
His  opinion  ^^^  altar,  but  in  one  place  only  at  once.  Item  he  saith,  that  neither  part  is  a 
of  the  Sacra-  necessary  article  of  our  faith,  whether  the  natural  body  be  there  in  the  sacrament 
™«°'-  or  not." 

As  for  purgatory,  he  said  a  man  consisted  of  two  parts,  his  body  and  soul ;  his  body  was 
purged  by  sickness  and  other  pains,  and  at  las.t  by  death,  and  was  not  by  their  own  doctrine 
sent  to  purgatory.  And  for  the  soul,  it  was  purged  through  the  word  of  God  received  by 
faith.  So  his  confession  was  written  down  in  these  words.  "  Item  Frith  thinketh  and 
judgeth  that  there  is  no  purgatory  for  the  soul  after  that  it  is  departed  from  the 
gatory  "'  body,  and  as  he  thinketh  herein,  so  hath  he  said,  written  and  defended ;  howbeit 
he  thinketh  neither  part  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  necessarily  to  be  beUeved  under 
pain  of  damnation." 

The  bishops,  with  the  doctors  that  stood  about  them,  took  much  pains  to  make  him 
change ;  but  he  told  them  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  believe  that  these  were  articles  of 
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faitli.     And  when  tliey  threatened  to  proceed  to  a  final  sentence,  he  seemed  not  moved  with 

it,  but  said,  let  judgment  be  done  in  righteousness.     The  bishops,  though  none  of  them 

were  guilty  of  great  tenderness,  yet  seemed  to  pity  him  mucli ;  and  the  bishop  of  London 

professed  he  gave  sentence  with  great  grief  of  heart.     In  the  end  lie  was  judged 

e  19  con-       ^^  obstinate  heretic,  and  was  delivered  to  the  secular  power ;  there  is  one  clause 

in  this  sentence,  which  is  not  in  many  others,  therefore  I  shall  set  it  down. 

"  Most  earnestly  requiring,  in  the  bowels  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  this  execution  and 
pimishment  worthily  to  be  done  upon  thee,  may  be  so  moderate,  that  the  rigour  thereof  be 
not  too  extreme,  nor  yet  the  gentleness  too  much  mitigated,  but  that  it  may  be  to  the 
salvation  of  thy  soul,  to  the  extirpation,  terror,  and  conversion  of  heretics,  and  to  the  unity 
of  the  catholic  faith."  This  was  thought  a  scorning  of  God  and  men,  when  those  who  knew 
that  he  was  to  be  burned,  and  intended  it  should  be  so,  yet  used  such  an  obtestation  by  the 
bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  rigour  might  not  be  extreme.  This  being  certified,  the  writ 
was  issued  out,  and  as  the  register  bears,  he  was  burned  in  Smithfield  the  4th  of  July  ;  and 
one  Andrew  Hewet  with  him,  who  also  denied  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar.  This  Hewet  was  an  apprentice,  and  went  to  the  meetings  of  these  preachers,  and 
was  twice  betrayed  by  some  spies  whom  the  bishop''s  oflicers  had  among  them,  who  dis- 
covered many.  When  he  was  examined,  he  would  not  acknowledge  the  corporal  presence, 
but  was  illiterate  and  resolved  to  do  as  Frith  did,  so  he  was  also  condemned  and  burnt 
with  him. 

When  they  were  brought  to  the  stake  Frith  expressed  great  joy  at  his  approaching 
His  constancy  martyrdom,  and  in  a  transport  of  it,  hugged  the  faggots  in  his  arms  as  the 
in  his  sufTci-  instruments  that  were  to  send  him  to  his  eternal  rest.  One  doctor  Cook,  a  parson 
'"gs-  of  London,  called  to  the  people,  that  they  should  not  pray  for  them  any  more  than 

they  would  do  for  a  dog.     At  which  Frith  smiled,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive  him ;  so  the 
fire  was  set  to,  and  they  were  consumed  to  ashes. 

This  was  the  last  act  of  the  clergy's  cruelty  against  men's  lives,  and  was  much  condemned  ; 
it  was  thought  an  unheard-of  barbarity  thus  to  burn  a  moderate  and  learned  young  man, 
only  because  he  would  not  acknowledge  some  of  their  doctrines  to  be  articles  of  faith  ;  and 
though  his  private  judgment  was  against  their  tenet,  yet  he  was  not  positive  in  it,  any 
further  than  that  he  could  not  believe  the  contrary  to  be  necessary  to  salvation.  But  the 
clergy  were  now  so  bathed  in  blood,  that  they  seemed  to  have  stripped  themselves  of  those 
impressions  of  pity  and  compassion  which  are  natur.al  to  mankind  ;  they  therefore  held  on  in 
their  severe  courses,  till  the  act  of  parliament  did  effectually  restrain  them. 

In  the  account  that  was  given  of  that  act,  mention  was  made  of  one  Thomas  Philips,  who 
^  put  in  his  complaint  to  the  house  of  commons  against  the  bishop  of  London. 

ferinK  *"  ^^^^  proceedings  against  him  had  been  both  extreme  and  illegal ;  he  was  first 
apprehended  and  put  in  the  Tower  upon  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  when  they 
searched  him  a  copy  of  Tracy^s  testament  was  found  about  him,  and  butter  and  cheese  were 
found  in  his  chamber,  it  being  in  the  time  of  Lent.  There  was  also  another  letter  found 
about  him,  exhorting  him  to  be  ready  to  suffer  constantly  for  the  truth.  Upon  these  pre- 
sumptions the  bishop  of  London  proceeded  against  him,  and  required  him  to  abjure.  But 
he  said  he  would  willingly  swear  to  be  obedient  as  a  Christian  man  ought,  and  that  he  would 
never  hold  any  heresy  during  his  life,  nor  favour  heretics  ;  but  the  bishop  would  not  accept 
of  that,  since  there  might  be  ambiguities  in  it ;  therefore  he  required  him  to  make  the 
abjuration  in  common  form,  which  he  refused  to  do,  and  appealed  to  the  king  as  the  supreme 
head  of  the  church.  Yet  the  bishop  pronounced  him  contumax,  and  did  excommunicate 
him ;  but  whether  he  was  released  on  his  appeal  or  not,  I  do  not  find ;  yet  perhaps  this  was 
the  man  of  whom  the  pope  complained  to  the  English  ambassadors  1532,  that  a  heretic 
having  appealed  to  the  king  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  was  taken  out  of  the  bishops' 
hands,  and  judged  and  acquitted  in  the  king's  courts.  It  is  probable  this  was  the  man,  only 
the  pope  was  informed,  that  it  was  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  he  appealed,  in 
which  there  might  be  a  mistake  for  the  bishop  of  London.  But  whatever  ground  there  may 
be  for  that  conjecture,  Philips  got  his  liberty  and  put  in  a  complaint  to  the  house  of 
commons,  which  produced  the  act  about  heretics. 
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And  now  tliat  act  being  passed,  together  with  the  extirpation  of  the  pope's  authority,  and 
...       .    the  power  Wma  lodgred  in  the  kins:  to  correct  and  reform  heresies,  idolatries,  and 

A  stop  13  put  I  b  O  Ti,  illjllC- 

to  these  cruel  abnses,  the  standard  of  tlie  catholic  faith  bemg  also  declared  to  be  the  Scriptures, 
proceedings,  tjjg  persecuted  preachers  had  ease  and  encouragement  everywhere.  They  also 
saw  that  the  necessity  of  the  king's  affairs  would  constrain  him  to  be  gentle  to  them,  for  the 
sentence  which  the  pope  gave  against  the  king  was  committed  to  the  emperor  to  be  executed 
by  him,  who  was  then  aspiring  to  an  universal  monarcliy  ;  and  therefore  as  soon  as  his  other 
wars  gave  him  leisure  to  look  over  to.  England  and  Ireland,  he  had  now  a  good  colour  to 
justify  an  invasion  both  from  the  pope's  sentence,  and  the  interests  and  honour  of  his  family 
in  protecting  his  aunt  and  her  daughter.  Therefore  tlie  king  was  obliged  to  give  him  work 
elsewhere,  in  order  to  which  his  interest  obliged  him  to  join  himself  to  the  princes  of  Germany, 
who  had  at  Smalcald  entered  into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive,  for  the  liberty  of  religion 
and  the  rights  of  the  empire.  This  was  a  thorn  in  the  emperor's  side,  which  the  king's 
interest  would  oblige  him  by  all  means  to  maintain.  Upon  which  the  reformers  in  England 
concluded,  that  either  the  king,  to  recommend  himself  to  these  princes,  would  relax  the 
severities  of  the  law  against  them  ;  or  otherwise,  that  their  friends  in  Germany  would  see  to 
it :  for  in  these  first  fervours  of  reformations,  the  princes  made  that  always  a  condition  in 
their  treaties,  that  those  who  favoured  their  doctrine  niiglit  be  no  more  persecuted. 

But  their  chief  encouragement  was  from  the  queen,  who  reigned  in  the  king's  heart  as 
The  Queen  absolutely  as  ho  did  over  his  subjects,  and  was  a  known  favourer  of  them.  She 
ftivoureJ  the  took  Sliaxton  and  Latimer  to  be  her  chaplains,  and  soon  after  promoted  them  to 
Reformers.  ^j^g  bishoprics  of  Salisbury  and  Worcester,  then  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of 
Campegio  and  Ghinuccii ;  and  in  all  other  things  cherished  and  protected  them,  and  used 
her  most  effectual  end(?avours  with  the  king  to  promote  the  reformation.  Next  to  her, 
Crannipr  Craumer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  professed  f;ivourcr  of  it,  who,  besides 
promoted  the  the  authority  of  his  character  and  see,  was  well  fitted  for  carrying  it  on,  being  a 
Reformation,  yg^y  learned  and  industrious  man.  He  was  at  great  pains  to  collect  the  sense  of 
ancient  writers  upon  all  the  heads  of  religion,  by  which  he  might  be  w'ell  directed  in  such 
an  important  matter.  I  have  seen  two  volumes  in  folio  written  with  his  own  hand, 
containing  upon  all  the  heails  of  religion,  a  vast  heap  both  of  places  of  Scripture,  and 
quotations  out  of  ancient  fathers,  and  later  doctors  and  schoolmen ;  by  which  he  governed 
himself  in  that  work.  Tiicre  is  also  an  original  letter  of  the  lord  Burleigh's  extant,  which 
I  have  seen,  in  which  he  writes  that  he  had  six  or  seven  volumes  of  his  writings,  all  which, 
except  two  other,  that  I  have  seen,  are  lost,  for  aught  I  can  understand.  From  which  it 
will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  that  he  neither  copied  from  foreign  writers,  nor 
proceeded  rashly  in  the  reformation.  He  was  a  man  of  great  temper,  and  as  I  have  seen  in 
some  of  his  letters  to  Osiander,  and  some  of  Osiander's  answers  to  him,  he  very  much 
disliked  the  violence  of  the  German  divines.  He  was  gentle  in  his  whole  behaviour,  and 
though  he  was  a  man  of  too  great  candour  and  simplicity  to  be  refined  in  the  arts  of  policy,  yet 
he  managed  his  affairs  with  great  prudence  ;  which  did  so  much  recommend  him  to  the  king, 
that  no  ill  offices  were  ever  able  to  hurt  him.  It  is  true,  he  had  some  singular  opinions 
about  ecclesiastical  functions  and  offices,  which  he  seemed  to  make  wholly  dependent  on  the 
magistrate,  as  much  as  the  civil  were  ;  but  as  he  never  studied  to  get  his  opinion  in  that 
made  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  rt>serving  only  to  himself  the  freedom  of  his  own 
thoughts,  which  I  have  reason  to  think  ho  did  afterwards  either  change,  or  at  least  was 
content  to  be  overruled  in  it, — so  it  is  clear  that  he  held  not  that  opinion  to  get  the  king's 
favour  by  it,  for  in  many  other  things,  as  in  the  business  of  the  six  articles,  he  boldly  and 
freely  argued,  both  in  the  convocation  and  the  house  of  peers,  against  that  which  he  knew 
was  tlie  king's  mind,  and  took  his  life  in  his  hands,  which  had  certainly  been  offered  at  a 
stake,  if  the  king's  esteem  of  him  had  not  been  proof  against  all  attempts. 

Next  him,  or  rather  above  him,  was  Cromwell,  who  was  made  the  king's  vicegerent  in 

ecclesiastical  matters.     A  man  of  mean  birth,  but  noble  qualities,  as  appeared  in 

Croiiiw'll^      two  signal  instances,  the  one  being  his  pleading  in  parliament  so  zealously  and 

successfully  for  the  fiillen  and  disgraced  cardinal,  wliose  secretary  he  was,  when 

Gardiner,  though  more  obliged  by  him,  had  basely  forsaken  him.     This  was  thought  so  just 

VOL.     I.  K 
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and  generous  in  him,  that  it  did  not  at  all  hinder  his  preferment,  but  raised  his  credit  higher ; 
sucli  a  demonstration  of  gratitude  and  friendship  in  misfortune  being  so  rare  a  thing  in  a 
court.  Tlie  other  was  his  remembering  the  merchant  of  Lucca,  that  had  pitied  and  reheved 
him  when  he  was  a  poor  stranger  there,  and  expressing  most  extraordinary  acknowledgments 
and  gratitude,  when  ho  was  afterwards  in  the  top  of  his  greatness,  and  the  other  did  not  so 
much  as  know  him,  much  less  pretend  to  any  returns  for  past  favours,  which  showed 
that  he  had  a  noble  and  generous  temper ;  only  he  made  too  much  haste  to  be  great  and 
rich.  He  joined  himself  in  a  firm  friendship  to  Cranmer,  and  did  promote  the  reformation 
very  vigorously. 

But  there  was  another  party  in  the  court,  that  wrestled  much  against  it ;  the  head  of  it 
The  Diike  ^^'^^  ^'^^  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  though  he  was  the  queen's  uncle,  yet  was  her 
of  Norfolk  mortal  enemy.  He  was  a  dexterous  courtier  and  complied  with  the  king,  both 
and  Gardiner  Jn  his  divorcc  and  separation  from  Rome,  yet  did  upon  all  occasions  persuade  the 
oppose  1 .  j^jjjg  ^^  innovate  nothing  in  religion.  His  great  friend  that  joined  all  along  with 
him  in  those  counsels  was  Gardiner  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  a  crafty  and  politic 
man,  and  understood  the  king  well,  and  complied  with  his  temper  in  everything;  he 
despised  Cranmer,  and  hated  all  reformation.  Longlaud,  that  iiad  been  the  king's  confessor, 
was  also  managed  by  them  ;  and  they  had  a  great  party  in  the  court,  and  almost  all  the 
church-men  were  on  their  side. 

That  which  prevailed  most  with  the  king  was,  that  himself  had  writ  a  book  in  defence 
Reasons  of  the  faith,  and  they  said,  would  he  now  retract  that  which  all  learned 
.i^ainst  the  men  admired  so  much  ?  or  would  he  encourage  Luther  and  his  party,  who  had 
Reformation,  treated  him  with  so  little  respect  ?  If  he  went  to  change  tlie  doctrines  that  v/ere 
formerly  received,  all  the  world  would  say  he  did  it  in  spite  to  the  pope,  which  would  cast 
a  great  dishonour  on  him,  as  if  his  passion  governed  his  religion.  Foreign  princes,  who  in 
their  hearts  did  not  much  blame  him  for  what  he  had  hitherto  done,  but  rather  wished  for 
a  good  opportunity  to  do  the  like,  would  now  condemn  him  if  he  meddled  with  the  religion  ; 
and  his  own  subjects,  who  complied  with  that  which  he  had  done,  and  were  glad  to  be 
delivered  from  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  the  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  would  not  bear 
a  change  of  the  faith,  but  might  be  thereby  easily  set  on,  by  the  emissaries  of  the  pope  or 
emperor,  to  break  out  in  rebellion.  Tiiese  things  being  managed  skilfully,  and  agreeing 
with  his  own  private  opinion,  wrought  much  on  him ;  and  particularly  what  was  said  about 
his  own  book,  which  had  been  so  much  commended  to  him,  that  he  was  almost  made  believe 
it  was  written  by  a  special  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  on  the  other  side  Cranmer  represented  to  him,  that  since  he  had  put  down  the  pope's 
.  authority,  it  was  not  fit  to  let  those  doctrines  be  still  taught,  which  had  no  other 
foundation  but  the  decrees  of  popes.  And  he  offered  upon  the  greatest  hazard 
to  prove,  that  many  things,  then  received  as  articles  of  faith,  were  no  better  grounded ; 
therefore  he  pressed  the  king  to  give  order  to  hear  and  examine  things  freely,  that  when  the 
pope's  power  was  rejected,  the  people  might  not  be  obliged  to  believe  doctrines  which  had 
no  better  warrant.  And  for  political  counsels,  he  was  to  do  the  duty  of  a  good  christian 
prince,  .and  leave  the  event  to  God  ;  and  things  might  be  carried  on  with  that  due  care,  that 
the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  king's  proceedings  should  appear  to  all  the  world.  And 
whereas  it  was  objected,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic  church  ought  not  to  be  examined 
by  any  particular  church  ;  it  was  answered,  that  when  all  Christendom  were  under  one 
emperor,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  call  general  councils,  and  in  such  circumstances  it  was  fit  to 
stay  for  one  ;  and  yet  even  then,  particular  churches  did  in  their  national  synods  condemn 
heresies,  and  reform  abuses.  But  the  state  of  Christendom  was  now  altered,  it  was  under 
many  princes,  who  had  different  interests,  and  therefore  they  thought  it  a  vain  expectation 
to  look  for  any  such  council.  Tlie  protestants  of  Germany  had  now  for  above  ten  years 
desired  the  emperor  to  procure  one,  but  to  no  effect ;  for  sometimes  the  pope  would  not 
grant  it,  and  at  other  times  the  French  king  protested  against  it.  The  former  year  the  pope 
had  sent  to  the  king  to  offer  a  general  council,  to  be  held  at  Mantua  this  year,  but 
the  king  found  that  was  but  an  illusion  ;  for  the  marquess  of  Mantua  protested 
he  would  not  admit  such  a  number  of  strangers  as  a  council  would  draw  together  into  his 
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town  ;  yet  the  king  promised  to  send  his  anihassadors  thither  wiien  the  council  met.  But 
now  the  king  consulting  liis  prelates,  -whether  the  emperor  might  by  his  authority  summon 
a  general  council,  as  the  Roman  emperors  had  done :  some  of  them  gave  the  following 
A  resolution  answer,  copied  from  the  original  that  is  yet  extant,  which  might  have  been 
of  some  bish-   written  any  time  between  the  year  1534,  in  which  Thomas  Goodrick  was  made 

general  conn-  Wells,  died ;  but  I  incline  to  think  from  other  circumstances,  that  it  was  written 
cil.  about  the  end  of  the  year  1534. 

For  the  General  Council. 

"  Though  that  in  the  old  time,  when  the  empire  of  Rome  had  his  ample  dominion  over 
Ex  MSS.  the  most  part  of  the  world,  the  first  four  general  councils  (the  which  at  all  times 
D.D.  Stil-  have  been  of  most  estimation  in  the  church  of  Christ)  were  called  and  gathered 
lingfieti.  ijy.  j-j^g  emperor's  commandment,  and  for  a  godly  intent ;  that  heresies  might  be 
extinct,  schisms  put  away,  good  order  and  manners  in  the  ministers  of  the  church  and  the 
people  of  the  same  established.  Like  as  many  councils  more  were  called  ;  till  now  of  late 
by  the  negligence  as  well  of  the  emperor  as  other  princes,  the  bishop  of  Rome  hath  been 
suffered  to  usurp  this  power ;  yet  now,  for  so  much  that  the  empire  of  Rome  and  the 
monarchy  of  the  same  hath  no  such  genei'al  dominion,  but  many  princes  have  absolute 
power  in  their  own  realms,  and  a  whole  and  entire  monarchy,  no  one  prince  may  by  his 
authority  call  any  general  council,  but  if  that  any  one  or  more  of  these  princes  for  the 
establishing  of  the  faitli,  for  the  extirpation  of  schisms,  &c.  lovingly,  charitably,  with  a  good 
sincere  intent,  to  a  sure  place,  require  any  other  prince,  or  the  rest  of  the  great  princes,  to  be 
content  to  agree  that  for  the  wealth,  quietness,  and  tranquillity  of  all  christian  people,  by  his 
or  their  free  consent,  a  general  council  might  be  assembled  ;  that  prince  or  those  princes  so 
required  are  bound  by  the  order  of  charity,  for  the  good  fruit  that  may  come  of  it,  to 
condescend  and  agree  thereunto,  having  no  lawful  impediment  nor  just  cause  moving  to  the 
contrary.     The  chief  causes  of  the  general  councils  are  before  expressed. 

"  In  all  the  ancient  councils  of  the  church,  in  matters  of  the  faith  and  interpretation  of 
the  Scripture,  no  man  made  definitive  subscription  but  bishops  and  priests,  forsomuch  as  the 
declaration  of  the  word  of  God  pcrtaincth  unto  them. 

T.  Cantuauien. 

CUTHBERTUS    DuNELMEN. 

Jo.  Bath,  wellen. 
Tho,  Elien. 

But  besides  this  resolution,  I  have  seen  a  long  speech  of  Cranmer's,  written  by  one  of  his 
secretaries.  It  was  spoken  soon  after  the  parliament  had  passed  the  acts  formerly  mentioned, 
for  it  relates  to  them  as  lately  done ;  it  was  delivered  either  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  upper 
A  speech  of  liouse  of  convocation,  or  at  the  council  board  ;  but  I  rather  think  it  was  in  the 
Cranmer's,  house  of  lords,  for  it  begins,  "  My  lords."  The  matter  of  it  does  so  much  concern 
about  a  gene-  tjjg  business  of  reformation,  that  I  know  the  reader  will  expect  I  should  set 
Ex  MSS. '  down  the  heads  of  it.  It  appears  he  had  been  ordered  to  inform  the  liouse  about 
D.D.  Stil-  these  things.  The  preamble  of  his  speech  runs  upon  this  conceit :  "  That  as 
lingflect.  rich  men  flying  from  their  enemies,  carry  away  all  they  can  with  them,  and  what 
they  cannot  take  away  they  either  hide  or  destroy  it ;  so  the  court  of  Rome  had  destroyed 
so  many  ancient  writings  and  hid  the  rest,  having  carefully  preserved  everything  that  was 
of  advantage  to  them,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  what  they  had  so  artificially  concealed. 
Therefore  in  the  canon  law,  some  honest  truths  were  yet  to  be  found,  but  so  mislaid  that 
they  are  not  placed  where  one  might  expect  them,  but  are  to  be  met  with  in  some  other 
chapters,  where  one  would  least  look  for  them.  And  many  more  things  said  by  the  ancients 
of  the  see  of  Rome  and  against  their  authority  were  lost,  as  appears  by  the  fragments  yet 
remaining.  He  showed  that  many  of  the  ancients  called  everything  which  they  thought 
well  done  of  Divine  institution,  by  a  large  extent  of  the  phrase,  in  which  sense  the  passages 
of  many  fathers  that  magnified  the  see  of  Rome  were  to  be  understood. 

k2 
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"  Then  he  sliowed  for  what  end  general  conncils  were  called,  to  declare  the  faith  and 
reform  errors  ;  not  that  ever  any  council  was  tnily  general,  for  even  at  Nice  there  were  no 
bishops  almost,  but  out  of  Egypt,  Asia,  and  Greece;  but  they  were  called  general,  because  the 
emperor  summoned  them,  and  all  Christendom  did  agree  to  their  definitions,  which  lie 
proved  by  several  authorities  :  therefore  though  there  were  many  more  bishops  in  the  council 
of  Arimini  than  at  Nice  or  Constantinople,  yet  the  one  was  not  received  as  a  general 
council,  and  the  others  were  :  so  that  it  was  not  the  number  nor  authority  of  the  bishops, 
but  the  matter  of  their  decisions,  which  made  them  be  received  with  so  general  a  sub- 
mission. 

"  As  for  the  head  of  the  council.  St.  Peter  and  St.  James  had  tlie  chief  direction  of  the 
council  of  the  apostles,  but  there  were  no  contests  then  about  headship.  Christ  named  no 
head,  which  could  be  no  more  called  a  defect  in  him  than  it  was  one  in  God,  that  had  named 
no  head  to  govern  the  world.  Yet  the  church  found  it  convenient  to  have  one  over  them, 
so  archbishops  were  set  over  provinces.  And  though  St.  Peter  had  been  head  of  the  apostles, 
yet  as  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was  ever  in  Rome,  so  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  his 
headship  for  Rome's  sake,  or  that  he  left  it  there  ;  but  he  was  made  head  for  his  faith,  and  not 
for  the  dignity  of  any  see  :  therefore  the  bishops  of  Rome  could  pretend  to  nothing  from 
liim,  but  as  they  followed  his  faith  ;  and  Liberius  and  some  other  bishops  there  had  been 
condemned  for  heresy ;  and  if,  according  to  St.  James,  faith  be  to  be  tried  by  works,  tlie 
lives  of  the  popes  for  several  ages  gave  shrewd  presumptions  that  their  faith  was  not  good. 
And  though  it  were  granted  that  such  a  power  was  given  to  the  see  of  Rome,  yet,  by  many 
instances,  he  showed  that  positive  precepts  in  a  matter  of  that  nature  were  not  for  ever 
obligatory.  And  therefore  Gerson  wrote  a  book,  D<3  Auferihilitale  Papce.  So  that  if  a  Pope 
with  the  cardinals  be  corrupted,  they  ought  to  be  tried  by  a  general  council,  and  submit  to 
it.  St.  Peter  gave  an  account  of  his  baptising  Cornelius,  when  ho  was  questioned  about  it. 
So  Damasus,  Sixtus,  and  Leo,  purged  themselves  of  some  scandals. 

"  Then  he  showed  how  corrupt  the  present  pope  was,  both  in  his  person  and  government, 
for  which  he  was  abhorred,  even  by  some  of  his  cardinals,  as  himself  had  heard  and  seen  at 
Rome.  It  is  true  there  Avas  no  law  to  proceed  against  a  vicious  pope,  for  it  was  a  thing  not 
foreseen,  and  tliought  scarcely  possible  ;  but  new  diseases  required  new  remedies,  and  if  a 
pope  that  is  an  heretic  may  be  judged  in  council,  the  same  reason  would  hold  against  a 
simoniacal,  covetous,  and  impious  pope,  who  was  salt  that  had  lost  its  savour.  And  by 
several  authorities  he  proved,  that  every  man  who  lives  so,  is  thereby  out  of  the  communion 
of  the  church  ;  and  that  as  the  pre-eminence  of  the  see  of  Rome  flowed  only  from  tlie  laws 
of  men,  so  there  was  now  good  cause  to  repeal  these,  for  the  pope,  as  was  said  in  the  council 
of  Basil,  was  only  vicar  of  the  church,  and  not  of  Christ,  so  he  was  accountable  to  the 
church.  The  council  of  Constance  and  the  divines  of  Paris  had,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  ancient  church,  declared  the  pope  to  be  subject  to  a  general  council,  which  many  popes 
in  former  ages  had  confessed.  And  all  that  the  pope  can  claim  even  by  the  canon  law,  is 
only  to  call  and  preside  in  a  general  council,  but  not  to  overrule  it,  or  have  a  negative  vote 
in  it. 

"  The  power  of  councils  did  not  extend  to  princes,  dominions,  or  secular  matters,  but  only 
to  points  of  faith,  which  they  were  to  declare,  and  to  condemn  heretics  :  nor  were  their 
decrees  laws,  till  they  were  enacted  by  princes.  Upon  this,  he  enlarged  much  to  show,  that 
though  a  council  did  proceed  against  a  king  (with  which  tliey  then  threatened  the  king), 
that  their  sentence  was  of  no  force,  as  being  without  their  sphere.  The  determination  of 
councils  ought  to  be  well  considered  and  examined  by  the  Scriptures,  and  in  matters  indif- 
ferent, men  ought  to  be  left  to  their  freedom  ;  he  taxed  the  severity  of  Victor's  proceedings 
against  the  churches  of  the  East,  about  the  day  of  Easter  ;  and  concluded  that  as  a  member 
of  the  body  is  not  cut  off,  except  a  gangrene  conies  in  it,  so  no  part  of  the  church  ought  to 
be  cut  off  but  upon  a  great  and  inevitable  cause.  And  he  very  largely  showed,  with  what 
moderation  and  cliarity  tlie  church  should  proceed  even  against  those  tiiat  held  errors  ;  and 
the  standard  of  the  council's  definitions  should  only  be  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  and  not 
from  men's  traditions. 

"  He  said,  some  general  councils  had  been  rejected  by  others,  and  it  was  a  tender  point, 
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how  much  ought  to  be  deferred  to  a  council ;  some  decrees  of  councils  were  not  at  all  obeyed. 
Tiie  divines  of  Paris  held,  tliat  a  council  could  not  make  a  new  article  of  faith,  that  was  not 
in  the  Scriptures.  And  as  all  God's  promises  to  the  peoide  of  Israel  had  this  condition 
implied  within  them,  if  they  kept  his  commandments ;  so  he  thought  the  promises  to  the 
Christian  church  had  this  condition  in  them,  if  they  kept  the  faith.  Therefore  he  had  much 
doubting  in  himself  as  to  general  councils  and  he  thought  that  only  the  word  of  God  was 
the  rule  of  faith,  which  ought  to  take  place  in  all  controversies  of  religion.  The  Scriptures 
were  called  canonical,  as  being  the  only  rules  of  the  faith  of  Christians ;  and  these  by 
appointment  of  the  ancient  councils  were  only  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  The  fathers 
SS.  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Austin,  did  in  many  things  diiFer  from  one  another,  but  always 
appealed  to  the  Scriptures,  as  the  connnon  and  certain  standard.  And  he  cited  some 
remarkable  passages  out  of  St.  Austin,  to  show  what  difference  he  put  between  the  Scriptures, 
and  all  the  other  writings  even  of  the  best  and  holiest  fathers.  But  when  all  the  fathers 
agreed  in  the  exposition  of  any  place  of  Scripture,  ho  acknowledged  he  looked  on 
that  as  flowing  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  it  was  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  be  wise 
in  our  own  conceit :  therefoi'c  he  thought  councils  ought  to  found  their  decisions  on 
the  word  of  God,  and  those  expositions  of  it  that  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  doctors  of 
tlie  church. 

"  Then  he  discoursed  very  largely  what  a  person  a  judge  ought  to  be  :  he  must  not  be 
partial,  nor  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  nor  so  much  as  sit  on  the  bench  when  it  is  tried,  lest 
his  presence  should  overawe  others.  Things  also  done  upon  a  common  error  cannot  bind, 
when  the  error  upon  which  they  were  done  conies  to  be  discovered ;  and  all  human  laws 
ought  to  be  changed,  when  a  public  visible  inconvenience  follows  them.  From  which  he 
concluded,  that  the  pope  being  a  party,  and  having  already  passed  his  sentence  in  things 
which  ought  to  bo  examined  by  a  general  council,  could  not  be  a  judge,  nor  sit  in  it. 
Princes  also,  who  upon  a  common  mistake  thinking  the  pope  head  of  the  church,  had  sworn 
to  him,  finding  that  this  was  done  upon  a  false  ground,  may  pull  their  neck  out  of  his  yoke, 
as  every  man  may  make  his  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  a  robber.  And  the  court  of  Rome 
was  so  coiTupt,  that  a  pope,  though  he  meant  well,  as  Adrian  did,  yet  could  never  bring 
any  good  design  to  an  issue  ;  the  cardinals  and  the  rest  of  that  court  being  so  engaged  to 
maintain  their  conniptions."  These  were  the  heads  of  that  discourse,  which  it  seems  he 
gave  them  in  writing  after  he  had  delivered  it ;  but  he  promised  to  entertain  them  with 
another  discourse,  of  the  power  the  bishops  of  the  Christian  church  have  in  their  sees,  and  of 
tlie  power  of  a  Christian  prince  to  make  them  do  their  duty ;  but  that  I  could  never  see,  and 
I  am  afraid  it  is  lost. 

All  this  I  thought  necessary  to  open,  to  show  the  state  of  the  court  and  the  principles  that 
the  several  parties  in  it  went  upon,  when  the  reformation  was  first  brought  under  consideration, 
ill  the  third  period  of  this  king's  reign,  to  which  I  am  now  advanced. 


THE    END    UF    TUK    SEC0N1>    BOOK. 
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PART  I.— BOOK  III. 

OP   THE   OTHER   TRANSACTIONS    ABOUT   RELIGION    AND    REFORMATION,    DURING    THE   REST    OF 

THE    REIGN   OP   KING    HENRY    VIII. 

The  king  having  passed  through  the  traverses  and  tossings  of  his  suit  of  divorce,  and 
The  rest  of  l^^^'ingi  '^^^^^  the  concurrence  both  of  his  clergy  and  parliament,  brought  about 
the  King's  what  he  had  projected,  seemed  now  at  ease  in  his  own  dominions.  But  though 
Reign  grows  matters  were  carried  in  public  assemblies  smoothly  and  successfully,  yet  there 
tiou  esomc.  ^gj.^  ^^^^y  secret  discontents,  which  being  fomented  both  by  the  pope  and  the 
emperor's  agents,  wrought  him  great  trouble, — so  that  the  rest  of  his  life  was  full  of  vexation 
and  disquiet. 

All  that  were  zealously  addicted  to  that  which  they  called  the  old  religion,  did  conclude 
that  whatever  firmness  the  king  expressed  to  it  now  was  either  pretended  out  of  policy,  for 
avoiding  the  inconveniences  which  tlie  fears  of  a  change  might  produce ;  or  though  he  really 
intended  to  perform  what  he  professed,  yet  the  interests  in  which  he  must  embark  with  the 
princes  of  Germany  against  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  together  with  the  power  that  the 
queen  had  over  him,  and  the  credit  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  had  with  him,  would  prevail  on 
him  to  change  some  things  in  religion.  And  they  looked  on  these  things  as  so  complicated 
together,  that  the  change  of  any  one  must  needs  make  way  for  change  in  more,  since  that 
struck  at  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  left  people  at  liberty  to  dispute  the  articles  of 
faith.  This  they  thought  was  a  gate  opened  to  heresy;  and  therefore  they  were  everywhere 
meeting  together  and  consulting  what  should  be  done  for  suppressing  heresy  and  preserving 
the  catholic  faith. 

That  zeal  was  much  inflamed  by  the  monks  and  friars,  who  clearly  saw  the  acts  of  parlia- 
Bv  the  Prac-  '^^^"^  were  SO  levelled  at  their  exemptions  and  immunities,  that  they  were  now 
tices  of  the  like  to  be  at  the  king's  mercy.  They  were  no  more  to  plead  their  bulls,  nor 
Monks  and  claim  any  privileges  further  than  it  pleased  the  king  to  allow  them.  No  new 
'"'"^'  saints  from  Rome  could  draw  more  riches  or  lionour  to  their  orders.      Privileges 

and  indulgences  were  out  of  doors  ;  so  that  the  arts  of  drawing  in  the  people,  to  enrich  their 
churches  and  houses,  were  at  an  end.  And  they  had  also  secret  intimations  that  the  king 
and  the  courtiers  had  an  eye  on  their  lands,  and  they  gave  themselves  for  lost  if  they  could 
not  so  embroil  the  king's  afi'airs  that  he  should  not  adventure  on  so  invidious  a  thing.  There- 
fore,  both  in  confessions  and  conferences,  they  infused  into  the  peoi^le  a  dislike  of  tlie  king's 
proceedings ;  which  though  for  some  time  it  did  not  break  out  into  an  open  rebellion,  yet  the 
humour  still  fermented,  and  people  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  :  so  that  if  the  emperor 
liad  not  been  otherwise  distracted,  he  might  have  made  war  upon  the  king  with  great 
advantages.  For  many  of  his  discontented  subjects  would  have  joined  with  the  enemy,  but 
the  king  did  so  dexterously  manage  his  leagues  with  the  French  king  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  that  the  emperor  could  never  make  any  impressions  on  his  dominions. 

But  those  factious  spirits,  seeing  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  any  foreign  power, 
Which  mo-  ^ould  not  contain  themselves,  but  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  And  this  pro-  . 
vokcd  the  voked  the  king  to  great  severities  :  his  spirit  was  so  fretted  by  the  tricks  the 
King  to  great  court  of  Rome  had  put  on  him,  and  by  the  ingratitude  and  seditious  practices  of 
seventies.  Reginald  Pole,  that  he  thereby  lost  much  of  his  former  temper  and  patience, 
and  was  too  ready  upon  slight  grounds  to  bring  his  subjects  to  the  bar, — where,  though  the 
matter  was  always  so  ordered  that  according  to  law  they  were  indicted  and  judged,  yet  the 
severity  of  the  law  bordering  sometimes  on  rigour  and  cruelty,  he  came  to  be  called  a  cruel 
tyrant.  Nor  did  his  severity  lie  only  on  one  side, — but  being  addicted  to  some  tenets  of 
the  old  religion,  and  impatient  of  contradiction,  or  perhaps  blown  up,  either  with  the  vanity 
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of  his  new  title  of  head  of  the  church,  or  with  the  praises  which  flatterers  bestowed  on  him, 
he  thought  all  persons  were  bound  to  regulate  their  belief  by  his  dictates,  wliich  made  him 
prosecute  protestants  as  well  as  proceed  against  papists.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  cruelty 
was  natural  to  him  ;  for  in  twenty-five  years'  reign,  none  had  suffered  for  any  crime  against 
the  state  but  Pole  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  former  he  pro- 
aecuted  in  obedience  to  his  father's  last  commands  at  his  death  :  his  severity  to  the  other 
was  imputed  to  the  cardinal's  malice.  The  proceedings  were  also  legal.  And  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  had,  by  the  knavery  of  a  priest,  to  whom  he  gave  great  ci'cdit,  been  made 
believe  he  had  a  right  to  the  crown  ;  and  practices  of  that  nature  touch  princes  so  nearly, 
that  no  wonder  the  law  was  executed  in  such  a  case.  This  shows  that  the  king  was  not 
very  jealous,  nor  desirous  of  the  blood  of  his  subjects.  But  though  he  always  proceeded 
upon  law,  yet  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  many  instances  of  severity  occurred,  for  which 
he  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than  either  imitated  or  sharply  censured. 

The  former  book  was  full  of  intrigues  and  foreign  transactions  ;  the  greatest  part  of  it 
beinsx  an  account  of  a  tedious  negotiation  with  the  subtlest  and  most  refined  court  in  Chris- 
tendom  in  all  the  arts  of  human  policy.  But  now  my  work  is  confined  to  this  nation  ;  and 
except  in  short  touches  by  tlie  way,  I  shall  meddle  no  further  with  the  mysteries  of  state, 
but  shall  nive  as  clear  an  account  of  those  thing's  that  relate  to  religion  and  reformation  as  I 
could  possibly  recover.  The  suppression  of  monasteries,  the  advance  and  declension  of 
reformation,  and  the  proceedings  against  those  who  adhered  to  the  interests  of  the  court  of 
Home,  must  be  the  chief  subjects  of  this  book.  The  two  former  shall  be  opened  in  the  series 
of  time  as  they  were  transacted.  But  the  last  shall  be  left  to  the  end  of  the  book,  that  it 
may  be  ])resentud  in  one  full  view. 

After  the  parliament  had  ended  tlieir  business,  the  bishops  did  all  renew  their  allegiance 
The  Bishops  ^^  *'*^'  ^'"g'  "^^^  svvore  also  to  maintain  his  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters  ; 
swear  the        acknowledging  that  he  was  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  tliough. 
King's  supie-    there  was  yet  no  law  for  the  requiring  of  any  such  oath.     The  first  act  of  tlie 
^^^•-  king's  supremacy  was,  his  naming  Cromwell  vicar-general,  and  general  visiter  of 

all  the  monasteries  and  other  privileged  places.  This  is  commonly  confounded  with  his  follow- 
ing dignity  of  lord  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  but  they  were  two  different  places,  and 
held  by  different  commissions.  By  the  one  he  had  no  authority  over  the  bishops,  nor  had 
lie  any  precedence  ;  but  the  other,  as  it  gave  him  the  precedence  next  the  royal  family,  so 
it  clothed  him  with  a  complete  delegation  of  the  king's  whole  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
For  two  years  he  was  only  vicar-general.  But  the  tenor  of  his  commissions,  and  the  nature 
of  the  power  devolved  on  him  by  them,  cannot  be  fully  known.  For  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  are  in  the  rolls,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  made  but  commissions  of  such  import- 
ance were  enrolled  ;  therefore  the  loss  of  them  can  only  be  charged  on  that  search  and  rasure 
of  records  made  by  Bonner  upon  the  commission  granted  to  him  by  queen  ]\Iary,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  in  the  preface  of  this  work.  In  the  prerogative-oflice  there  is  a  subaltern  com- 
mission granted  to  doctor  (afterwards  secretary)  Petre,  on  January  13th,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  the  king's  reign,  by  which  it  appears  that  Cromwell's  commission  was  at 
first  conceived  in  very  general  words,  for  he  is  called  the  king's  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  his  vicar-general,  and  official  principal.  But  because  he  could  not  himself  attend  upon 
all  these  affairs,  therefore  doctor  Petre  is  deputed  under  him  for  receiving  the  probates  of 
wills ;  from  whence  likewise  it  appears,  that  all  wills  where  the  estate  was  200/.  or  above, 
were  no  more  to  be  tried  or  proved  in  the  bishops'  courts,  but  in  the  vicar-general's  court.  Yet 
though  he  was  called  vicegerent  in  that  commission,  he  was  spoken  of  and  writ  to  by  the 
name  of  vicar-general ;  but  after  the  second  conmiission,  seen  and  mentioned  by  the  lord 
Herbert,  in  July  1536,  he  was  always  designed  lord  vicegerent. 

Antiq  Oxon  "^^'^  "•^^*'  thing  that  was  everywhere  laboured  with  great  industry,  was  to 
lib.  1,  p.  258.  engage  all  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  chiefly  the  regulars,  to  own  the  king's  supremacy, 
The  original  to  which  they  generally  submitted.  In  Oxford  the  question  being  put  whether 
Cott^LTb"^  the  pope  had  any  other  jurisdiction  in  England  than  any  other  foreign  bishop,  it 
Cleop.  E.  4.  was  referred  to  thirty  doctors  and  bachelors,  who  were  empowered  to  set  the 
Feb.  15.         university  seal  to  their  conclusion ;   they  all  agreed  in  the  negative,  and  tlie 
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whole  university  being  examined  about  it,  man  by  man  assented  to  their  determination- 
All  the  difficulty  that  I  find  made,  was  at  Richmond,  by  the  Franciscan  friars,  where  the 
The  Francis-  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  (Rowland  Lee),  and  Thomas  Bedyl,  tendered 
ran  Fiiaisre-  some  conclusions  to  them,  among  which  this  was  one  :  "  That  the  pope  of  Rome 
"*'''  "■  has  no  greater  jurisdiction  in  this  kingdom  of  England,  by  the  law  of  God,  than 

any  other  foreign  bishop."  This  they  told  them  was  already  subscribed  by  the  two  arch- 
bishops, the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Durham,  Bath,  and  all  the  other  prelates,  and 
licads  of  houses,  and  all  the  famous  clerks  of  the  realm.  And  therefore  they  desired  that  the 
friars  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  four  seniors  of  the  house,  and  acquiesce  in  what  they 
should  do.  But  the  friars  said  it  concerned  their  consciences,  and  therefore  they  would  not 
suhuiit  it  to  a  small  part  of  their  house;  they  added,  that  they  had  sworn  to  follow  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis,  and  in  that  they  would  live  and  die ;  and  cited  a  chapter  of  their  rule,  "  Tiiat 
tlieir  order  should  have  a  cardinal  for  their  protector,  by  whose  directions  they  might  bo 
governed  in  their  obedience  to  the  holy  see."  But  to  this  the  bishop  answered,  that  St. 
Francis  lived  in  Italy,  where  the  monks  and  other  regulars  that  had  exemptions  were  subject 
to  the  pope,  as  they  were  in  England  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And  for  tlie  chapter 
which  they  cited,  it  was  shown  them  that  it  was  not  written  by  St.  Francis,  but  made  since 
his  time  ;  and  though  it  were  truly  a  part  of  his  rule,  it  was  told  them  that  no  particular 
rule  ought  to  be  prefeiTed  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  which  all  subjects  were  bound  to  give 
obedience,  and  could  not  be  excused  from  it  by  any  voluntary  obligation  imder  which  tliey 
brought  themselves.  Yet  all  this  could  not  prevail  on  them,  but  they  said  to  the  bishop 
they  had  professed  St.  Francis's  rule,  and  would  still  continue  in  the  observance  of  it. 

But  though  I  do  not  find  such  resistance  made  elsewhere,  yet  it  appears  that  some  secret 

\  General     I'ractices  of  many  of  those  (orders  against  the  state  were  discovered ;  therefore  it  was 

visitation  of     resolved,  that  some  effectual  means  must  be  taken  for  lessening  their  credit  and 

iMonasteries     authority  with  the  people  ;  and  so  a  general  visitation  of  all  monasteries  and 

csignc  .      ^y^\^^,J.  j-eligious  houses  was  resolved  on.     This  was  chiefly  advised  by  doctor 

Oiip^  Cott.    Leightou,  who  had  been  in  the  cardinal's  service  with  Cromwell,  and  was  then 

'  ■    '■    ■       taken  notice  of  by  him  as  a  dexterous  and  diligent  man,  and  therefore  was  now 

made  use  of  on  this  occasion.     He  by  a  letter  to  Cromwell  advertised  him,  that  upon  a  long 

conference  with  the  dean  of  the  Arches,  he  found  the  dean  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  fit 

to  make  any  visitation  in  the  king's  name  yet  for  two  or  three  years,  till  his  supremacy  were 

better  received  ;  and  that  he  apprehended  a  severe  visitation  so  early,  would  make  the  clergy 

more  averse  to  the  king's  power.     But  Leighton,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  nothing  would 

so  nuich  reconnnend  the  supremacy  as  to  see  such  good  effects  of  it  as  might  follow  upon  a 

strict  and  exact  visitation.     And  the  abuses  of  religious  persons  were  now  so  great  and 

A  it>il)le,  even  to  the  laity,  that  the  connecting  and  reforming  these  would  be  a  very  popular 

thing.     He  writ  further,  that  there  had  been  no  visitation  in  the  northern  parts  since  the 

cardinal  ordered  it  :  tlierefore  he  advised  one,  and  desired  to  be  employed  in  Yorkshire. 

jVnd  by  another  letter,  dated  the  4th  of  June,  he  wrote  to  Cromwell,  desiring  that  doctor 

Lee  and  he  might  be  employed  in  visiting  all  the  monasteries  from  the  diocese  of  Lincoln 

northwards,  which  tiu'y  could  manage  better  than  anybody  else,  liaving  great  kindred  and  a 

large  acquaintance  in  those  parts  :  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  discover  all  the  disorders  or 

seditious  practices  in  these  houses.   lie  complained  that  former  visitations  had  been  slight  and 

insignificant,  and  promised  great  faithfulness  and  diligence  both  from  himself  and  doctor  Lee. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  now  making  his    metropolitical  visitation,    having 

Cranmcr       obtained  the  king's  licence  for  it,  which  says,    "  that  he  having  desired,  that 

nialces  his        according  to  the  custom,  and  the  prerogative  of  his  metrojjolitical  see,  he  might 

Metropoliti-     j^-^j^g  jjjg  visitation :  the  kino;  aranted  him  licence  to  do  it,  and  required  all  to 

cal  visita.tion.  o    o  ^  ^  '  ■*- 

assist  and  obey  him  :  dated  the  28th  of  April."  Things  were  not  yet  ripe  for 
Re'n'.  26.  doing  great  matters  ;  so  that  which  he  now  looked  to  was  to  see  that  all  should 
P^ut  1st.  submit  to  the  king's  supremacy ;  and  renounce  any  dependence  on  the  Jiopc, 
Rej^ist.  Stoks.  whose  name  was  to  be  struck  out  of  all  the  public  offices  of  the  cimrch.  This 
Folio  44.  ^;,g  l,egun  in  May  1535.  Stokesley,  bishop  of  London,  submitted  not  to  this 
vibitation  till  he  had  entered  three  protestations  for  keeping  up  of  privileges. 
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In  October  began  tbc  great  visitation  of  monasteries,  whicli  was  committed  to  several 

Th   Ki  '^"s    commissioners.     Leighton,  Lee,  and  London,  were  most  employed.     But  many 

Visitation  be-  others  Were  also  empowered  to  visit.     For  I  find  letters  from  Robert  Soutliwell, 

gim.  EUice  Price,  John  Apprice,  Richard  Southwell,   John  Gage,  Richard  Bellasis, 

Walter  Hendle,  and  several  others,  to  Cromwell ;  giving  him  an  account  of  the  progress  they 

made  in  their  several  provinces.     Their  commissions,  if  they  were  passed  under  the  great 

seal,  and  enrolled,  have  been  taken  out  of  the  rolls  ;  for  there  arc  none  of  them  to  be  found 

there.      Yet  I  incline  to  think  they  were  not  under  the  great  seal.     For  I  have  seen  an 

original  commission  for  the  visitation  that  was  next  year,  which  was  only  under 

In  MSS.  D.  ^j     kind's  hand  and  signet;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  commis- 

G.    PlCipoint.        .  ».  "    r      ,1  ,  i  1      ,1  ,  .      . 

sions  this   year  were    ot    tlie    same    nature :    yet  whether  such  commissions 

could  authorise  them  to  grant  dispensations,  and  discharge  men   out  of  the  houses  they 

were  in,  I  am  not  skilled  enough  in  law  to  determine.     And  by  their  letters  to  Cromwell 

I  find  they  did    assume  authority  for    these  things.      So  what  their   power    was   I  am 

not  able  to  discover.      But  besides  their  powers  and  commissions,  they  got    instructions 

to  direct  them  in  their  viaitations,  and  injunctions  to  be  left  in  every  house,  of 

CI  °""  E  4     ■^■l"^'^i5  though  I  could  not  recover  the  originals,  yet  copies  of  very  good  authority 

I  have  seen,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  collection  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

The  instructions  contain  8(3  articles.     The  substance  of  them  was,  to  try, 

Instructions        "  Whether  divine  service  was  kept  up  day  and  night  in  the  right  hours  ?  And 

for  tlic  Visita-  liow  many  were  commonly  present,  and  who  were  frequently  absent  ? 

''o"'  "  Whether  the  full  number,  according  to  the  foundation,  was  in  every  house  ? 

Sec  Collc^:t.  Who  were  the  founders  ?  AVhat  additions  have  been  made  since  the  foundation  ? 

Numb.  1st.     ^jjj  what  were  their  revenues  ?     Whether  it  was  ever  changed  from  one  order 

to  another  ?  By  whom  ?  And  for  what  cause  ? 

"  What  mortmains  they  had  ?  And  whether  their  founders  were  sufiiciently  authorised  to 
make  such  donations  ? 

*'  Upon  what  suggestions  and  for  what  causes  they  were  exempted  from  their  diocesans  ? 

"  Their  local  statutes  were  also  to  be  seen  and  examined. 

"  The  election  of  their  head  was  to  be  inquired  into.  The  rule  of  every  house  was  to  be 
considered.  How  many  professed  ?  And  how  many  novices  were  in  it  ?  And  at  what  time 
the  novices  professed  ? 

"  Whether  they  knew  their  rule  and  observed  it  ?  Chiefly  the  three  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience  ?  Whether  any  of  them  kept  any  money  without  the  master's 
knowledge?  Whether  they  kept  company  with  women  within  or  without  the  monastery? 
Or  if  there  were  any  back-doors  by  whicli  women  came  within  the  precinct  ?  Whether  they 
had  any  boys  lying  by  them  ? 

"  Whctlier  they  observed  the  rules  of  silence,  fasting,  abstinence,  and  hair-shirts  ?  Or  by 
what  warrant  they  were  dispensed  with,  in  any  of  these  ? 

"  Whether  they  did  eat,  sleep,  wear  their  habit,  and  stay  within  the  monastery,  according 
to  their  rules  ? 

"  Whether  the  master  was  too  cruel,  or  too  remiss?  And  whether  he  used  the  brethrea 
without  partiality  or  malice  ? 

"  AVhether  any  of  the  brethren  were  incorrigible  ? 

"  Whether  the  master  made  his  accounts  faithfully  once  a-year  ?  Whether  all  the  other 
officers  made  their  accounts  truly  ?  And  whether  the  whole  revenues  of  the  house  were 
employed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  founders  ? 

"  Whether  the  fabric  was  kepit  up,  and  the  plate  and  furniture  were  carefully  preserved  ? 

*•'  Whether  the  convent-seal  and  the  writings  of  the  house  were  well  kept  ?  And  whether 
leases  were  made  by  the  master  to  his  kindred  and  friends,  to  the  damage  of  the  house  ? 
Whether  hospitality  was  kept,  and  whether  at  the  receiving  of  novices,  any  money  or  reward 
was  demanded  or  promised  ?  What  care  was  taken  to  instruct  the  novices  ? 

"■  Whether  any  had  entered  into  the  house  in  hope  to  be  once  the  master  of  it  ? 

"  Whether  in  giving  presentations  to  livings  the  master  had  reserved  a  pension  out  of 
tlicia  ?  Or  what  sort  of  bargains  he  made  concerniii''  them  ? 
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"  An  account  was  to  be  taken  of  all  the  parsonages  and  vicarages  belonging  to  every  house, 
and  how  these  benefices  were  disposed  of,  and  how  the  cure  was  served." 

All  these  things  were  to  be  inquired  after  in  the  houses  of  monks  or  friars.  And  in  the 
visitation  of  nunneries  they  were  to  search. 

"  Whether  the  house  had  a  good  enclosure ;  and  if  the  doors  and  windows  were  kept  shut, 
so  tliat  no  man  could  enter  at  inconvenient  hours  ? 

"  Whether  any  men  conversed  with  the  sisters  alone,  without  the  abbess's  leave  ? 
"  Whether  any  sister  was  forced  to  profess,  either  by  her  kindred  or  by  the  abbess  ? 
"  Whether  they  went  out  of  their  precinct  without  leave  ?  And  whether  they  wore  their 
habit  then  ? 

"  What  employment  they  had  out  of  the  times  of  divine  service  ?  What  familiarity  they 
had  with  religious  men  ?  Whether  they  wrote  love-letters  ?  or  sent  and  received  tokens 
or  presents  ? 

''  Whether  the  confessor  was  a  discreet  and  learned  man,  and  of  good  reputation  ?  And 
how  oft  a  year  tlie  sisters  did  confess  and  communicate  ?" 

They  were  also  to  visit  all  collegiate  churches,  hospitals,  and  cathedrals,  and  the  order  of 
the  knights  of  Jerusalem.  But  if  this  copy  be  complete,  they  were  only  to  view  their 
writings  and  papers  to  see  what  could  be  gathered  out  of  them  about  the  reformation  of 
monastical  orders.  And  as  they  were  to  visit  according  to  these  instructions,  so  they  were 
to  give  some  injunctions  in  the  king's  name. 

"  That  they  should  endeavour  all  that  in  them  lay  that  the  act  of  the  king's  succession 
should  be  observed"  (wiiere  it  is  said,  that  they  had  under  their  hands  and 
f(ir  all  Rcli-  seals  confirmed  it.  This  shows  that  all  tiie  religious  houses  in  England  had 
gioiis  Houses,  acknowledged  it)  :  "  and  they  should  teach  the  people  that  the  king's  power  was 
See  Collect,  gupi-enie  on  earth,  under  God,  and  that  the  bishop  of  Rome's  power  was  usurped 
by  craft  and  policy,  and  by  his  ill  canons  and  decretals,  which  had  been  long 
tolerated  by  the  prince,  but  was  now  justly  taken  away. 

"  The  abbot  and  brethren  were  declared  to  be  absolved  from  any  oath  they  had  sworn  to 
the  pope,  or  to  any  foreign  potentate ;  and  the  statutes  of  any  order  that  did  bind  them  to  a 
foreign  subjection  were  abrogated  and  ordered  to  be  razed  out  of  their  books. 

"  That  no  monk  should  go  out  of  the  precinct,  nor  any  woman  enter  within  it, 
without  leave  from  the  king  or  the  visitor ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  entry  to  It 
but  one. 

"  Some  rules  were  given  about  their  meals,  and  a  chapter  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
was  ordered  to  be  read  at  every  one.  The  abbot's  table  was  to  be  served  with  common 
meats,  and  not  with  delicate  and  strange  dishes  ;  and  either  he  or  one  of  the  seniors  were  to 
be  always  there  to  entertain  strangers. 

"  Some  other  rules  follow  about  the  distribution  of  their  alms,  their  accommodation  in 
health  and  sickness.  One  or  two  of  every  house  was  to  be  kept  at  the  university  ; 
that  when  they  were  well  instructed  they  might  come  and  teach  others :  and  every 
day  there  was  to  be  a  lecture  of  divinity  for  a  whole  hour  :  the  brethi'cn  must  all  be  well 
emj)loyed. 

"  The  abbot  or  head  was  every  day  to  explain  some  part  of  the  rule,  and  apply  it 
according  to  Christ's  law,  and  to  show  them  that  their  ceremonies  were  but  elements 
introductory  to  true  Christianity ;  and  that  religion  consisted  not  In  habits,  or  In  such  like 
rites,  but  In  cleanness  of  heart,  pureness  of  living,  unfeigned  faith,  brotherly  charity,  and  true 
honouring  of  God  In  spirit  and  truth  :  that  therefore  they  must  not  rest  in  their  ceremonies, 
but  ascend  by  them  to  true  religion. 

"  Other  rules  are  added  about  the  revenues  of  the  house,  and  against  wastes,  and  that  none 
be  entered  into  their  house  nor  admitted  under  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

"■  Every  priest  in  the  house  was  to  say  mass  daily ;  and  In  It  to  pray  for  the  king  and 
queen. 

"  If  any  break  any  of  these  Injunctions,  he  was  to  be  denounced  to  the  king  or  his  visitor- 
general.  The  visitor  had  also  authority  to  jjunlsh  any  whom  lie  should  find  guilty  of  any 
crime,  and  to  bring  the  visitor-general  such  of  their  books  and  writings  as  he  thought  fit."' 
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But  before  I  give  an  account  of  this  visitation,  I  presume  it  will  not  be  ingrateful  to  the 
reader,  to  offer  him  some  short  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  monastic  orders 
oftheprotress  ^^  England,  and  of  the  state  they  were  in  at  this  time.  AVhat  tiie  ancieut  British 
of  the  monas-  monks  Were,  or  by  what  rule  they  were  governed ;  whether  it  was  from  the 
tical  state  m  Eastern  churches  that  this  constitution  was  brought  into  Britain,  and  was  eitlier 
"g  an  .  suited  to  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Pachom,  or  St.  Basil ;  or  whether  they  had 
it  from  France,  where,  Sulpitius  tells  us,  St.  Martin  set  up  monasteries, — must  be  left  to 
conjecture.  But  from  the  little  that  remains  of  them,  we  find  they  were  very  numerous,  and 
were  obedient  to  the  bishop  of  Caerleon,  as  all  the  monks  of  the  primitive  times  were  to  their 
bishops,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 

But  upon  the  confusions  which  the  Gothic  wars  brought  into  Italy,  Benedict  and  others 
set  up  religious  houses ;  and  more  artificial  rules  and  metliods  were  found  out  for  their 
government.  Not  long  after  that,  Austin  the  monk  came  into  England  ;  and  having  baptised 
Ethelbert,  he  persuaded  him  to  found  a  monastery  at  Canterbury,  which  the 
cmptiuns  of  ^ii^g?  ^Y  ^^^^  charter,  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  and  his 
Monasteries,  successors.  This  was  not  only  done  by  Austin's  consent,  but  he  by  another 
SeeMonasti-  ^yvriting  confirms  this  foundation  ;  and  exempted  both  the  monastery,  and  all  the 
churches  belonging  to  it,  from  his  or  his  successor's  jurisdictions ;  and  most 
earnestly  conjures  his  successors  never  to  give  any  trouble  to  the  monks,  who  were  only  to 
be  subject  to  their  own  abbot.  And  this  was  granted,  that  they  might  have  no  disturbance 
in  the  service  of  God.  But  (whether  this,  with  many  other  ancient  foundations,  were  not 
latter  forgeries,  which  I  vehemently  suspect,  I  leave  to  critics  to  discuss)  the  next  exemption 
that  I  find  was  granted  in  the  year  680,  to  the  abbey  of  Peterborough,  by  pope  Agatho,  and 
was  signed  by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  called  the  pope's  legate  (this  I  doubt  was 
forged  afterwards).  In  the  year  725,  kinglna's  charter  to  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  relates 
to  their  ancient  charters,  and  exempts  them  from  the  bishop's  jurisdiction.  King  Offa 
founded  and  exempted  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Albans,  in  the  year  793,  which  pope  Honorius 
III.  confirmed,  Anno  1218.  Kenulph  king  of  Mercia  founded  and  exempted  Abingdon,  in 
the  year  821.     Knut  founded  and  exempted  St.  Edmundsbury  in  the  year  1020. 

About  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Danes  began  to  make  their  descents  into  England, 
M  nastei-ics   ^^^^  uiade  everywhere  great  depredations  ;  and  finding  the  monks  had  possessed 
generally         themselves  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  riches  of  the  nation,  they  made  their  most 
wasted  and      frequent  inroads  upon  these  places  where  they  knew  the  richest  spoil  was  to  be 
Bseite  .         found.     And  they  did  so  waste  and  ruin  these  houses,  that  they  were  generally 
Antiquit.        abandoned  by  the  monks,  who  as  they  loved  the  ease  and  wealth  they  had 
'"''"■  enjoyed  formerly  in  their  houses,  so  had  no  mind  to  expose  themselves  to  tlie 

persecutions  of  those  heathenish  invaders.  But  when  they  had  deserted  their  seats,  the 
secular  clergy  came  and  possessed  them  ;  so  that  in  king  Edgar's  time  there  was  scarce  a 
monk  in  all  England.  He  was  a  most  dissolute  and  lewd  prince,  but  being 
But  are  again  persuaded  by  Dunstan  and  other  monks,  that  what  he  did  towai'ds  the  restoring 
Kin"'Ed2ar  *^^  ^^^^  decayed  state  would  be  a  matter  of  great  merit,  became  the  great  pro- 
moter of  the  monastical  state  in  England  ;  for  he  converted  most  of  the  chapters 
into  monasteries  :  and  by  his  foundation  of  the  priory  of  Worcester,  it  appears  he  had 
then  founded  no  fewer  than  forty-seven,  which  he  intended  to  increase  to  fifty,  the  number 
of  pardons.  Yet  in  his  foundations,  he  only  exempted  the  monasteries  from  all  exactions  or 
dues  which  the  bishops  claimed.  There  are  exemptions  of  several  rates  and  sizes :  some 
houses  were  only  exempted  from  all  exactions  ;  others  from  all  jurisdiction  or  visitations  ; 
others  had  only  an  exemption  for  their  precinct ;  others  for  all  the  churches  that  belonged  to 
them.  Edward  the  Confessor  exempted  many  of  these  houses  which  Edgar  had  founded,  as 
Ramsey,  &c.  He  also  founded  and  exempted  Westminster  ;  and  the  exemption  of  the  last 
was  likewise  confirmed  by  pope  Nicolas,  in  a  bull  to  king  Edward.  William  the  Conqueror 
founded  and  exempted  the  abbey  of  Battel  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction. 

But  after  that  time  I  do  not  find  that  our  kings  exempted  abbeys  from  anything  but 
episcopal  exactions ;    for  though  formerly  kings  had  made  laws  and  given  orders  about 
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ecclesiastical  matters,  yet  now  the  claim  to  an  immunity  from  the  civil  jurisdiction  and  also 
the  papal  authority  were  grown  to  that  height,  that  princes  were  to  meddle  no  more  with 
sacred  things.  And  henceforth  all  exemptions  were  granted  by  the  popes,  who  claimed  a 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church,  and  assumed  that  power  to  themselves  with  many  other 
usurpations. 

All  the  ancient  foundations  were  subscribed  by  the  king,  the  queen,  and  prince,  \\rith  many 
Arts  used  b  ^i^hops  and  abbots  and  dukes  and  earls  consenting.  The  abbeys  being  exempted 
the  Monks  for  from  all  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  spiritual,  and  from  aU  impositions,  and  having 
enricliing  generally  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  for  all  that  fled  to  them,  were  at  ease  and 
their  0USC9.  accountable  to  none,  so  they  might  do  what  they  pleased.  They  found  also 
means  to  enrich  tlicmselves,  first  by  the  belief  of  purgatory.  For  they  persuaded  all  people 
that  the  souls  departed  went  generally  thither ;  few  were  so  holy  as  to  go  straight  to 
heaven ;  and  few  so  bad  as  to  be  cast  to  hell.  Then  people  were  made  believe,  that  the 
saying  of  masses  for  their  souls  gave  them  great  relief  in  their  torments,  and  did  at  length 
deliver  them  out  of  them.  This  being  generally  received,  it  was  thought  by  all  a  piece  of 
piety  to  their  parents,  and  of  necessary  care  for  themselves  and  their  families,  to  give  some 
part  of  their  estates  towards  the  enriching  of  these  houses,  for  having  a  mass  said  every  day 
for  the  souls  of  their  an(!estors,  and  for  tiieir  own  after  their  deatli.  And  this  did  so  spread, 
that  if  some  laws  had  not  restrained  their  profuseness,  the  greater  part  of  all  the  estates  in 
England  had  been  given  to  those  houses.  But  the  statutes  of  Mortmain  were  not  very 
efiectual  restraints  ;  for  what  king  soever  had  refused  to  grant  a  mortmain,  was  sure  to  have 
an  uneasy  reign  ever  after. 

Yet  this  did  not  satisfy  the  monks,  but  they  fell  upon  other  contrivances,  to  get  the  best  of 
all  men's  jewels,  plate,  and  furniture.  For  they  persuaded  them,  that  the  protection  and 
intercession  of  saints  were  of  mighty  use  to  them  ;  so  that  whatsoever  respect  they  put  on 
the  shrines  and  images,  but  chiefly  on  the  relics  of  saints,  they  would  find  their  account  in 
it,  and  the  saints  would  take  it  kindly  at  their  hands,  and  intercede  the  more  earnestly  for 
them.  And  people  who  saw  courtiers  much  wrought  on  by  presents,  imagined  the  saints 
were  of  the  same  temper ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  courtiers  love  to  liave  presents  put 
in  their  own  hands,  but  the  saints  were  satisfied  if  they  were  given  to  others.  And  as  in 
the  courts  of  princes  the  new  favourite  commonly  had  greatest  credit,  so  every  new  saint 
was  believed  to  have  a  greater  force  in  his  addresses  ;  and  therefore  everybody  was  to  run  to 
their  shrines  and  make  great  presents  to  them.  Tliis  being  infused  into  the  credulous 
multitude,  they  brought  the  richest  things  they  had  to  the  places  where  the  bodies  or  relics  of 
those  saints  were  laid.  SoJxie  images  were  also  believed  to  have  a  peculiar  excellency  in 
tlieni,  and  pilgrimages  and  presents  to  these  v/cre  much  magnified.  But  to  quicken  all  this, 
the  mouks  found  the  means,  either  by  dreams  and  visions,  or  strange  miraculous  stories,  to 
feed  the  devotion  of  the  people.  Relics  without  number  were  everywhere  discovered,  and 
most  wonderful  relations  of  the  martyrdom  and  other  miracles  of  the  saints  were  made  and 
read  in  all  places  to  the  people  ;  and  new  improvements  were  daily  made  in  a  trade,  that 
through  the  craft  of  the  monks  and  the  simplicity  of  the  people  brought  in  great  advantages. 
And  though  there  was  enough  got  to  enricli  them  all,  yet  there  was  strange  rivalling,  not 
only  among  the  several  orders,  but  the  houses  of  the  same  order.  The  monks,  especially  of 
Glastonbury,  St.  Albans,  and  St.  Edmundsbury,  vied  one  with  another  who  could  tell  the 
most  extravagant  stories,  for  the  honour  of  their  house,  and  of  the  relics  in  it. 

The  monks  in  these  houses  abounding  in  wealth,  and  living  at  ease  and  in  idleness,  did  so 
They  became  degenerate,  that  from  the  twelfth  century  downward,  their  reputation  abated 
generally  cor-  much  ;  and  the  privileges  of  sanctuaries  were  a  general  grievance,  and  oft  com- 
ruptcd.  plained  of  in  parliaments :  for  they  received  all  that  fled  to  them,  which  put  a 

great  stop  to  justice,  and  did  encourage  the  most  criminal  offenders.  They  became  lewd  and 
dissolute,  and  so  impudent  in  it,  that  some  of  tlieir  farms  were  let  for  bringing  in  a  yearly 
tribute  to  their  lusts  :  nor  did  they  keep  hospitality  and  relieve  the  poor ;  but  rather  encou- 
raged vagabonds  and  beggars,  against  whom  laws  were  made,  both  in  Edward  III.,  king 
Henry  VII.,  and  this  king's  reign. 
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But  from  the  twelfth  century,  the  orders  of  begging  friars  were  set  up,  and  they  by  the 

Upon  wliich  appearance  of  severity  and  mortification  gained  great  esteem.  At  first  they 
the  begging      would  have  nothing,  no  real  estates,  but  the  ground  on  which  their  house  stood. 

luch  hi^cre-  ^"^  afterwards  distinctions  were  found  for  satisfying  their  consciences  in  larger 
dit.  possessions.     They  were  not  so  idle  and  lazy  as  the  monks,  but  went  about  and 

preached,  and  heard  confessions,  and  carried  about  indulgences,  with  many  other  pretty 
little  things,  Agnus  Del's,  rosaries,  and  pebbles,  which  they  made  the  world  believe  had  great 
virtue  in  them  :  and  they  had  the  esteem  of  the  people  wholly  engrossed  to  themselves.  They 
were  also  more  formidable  to  princes  than  the  monks,  because  they  were  poorer,  and  by  con- 
sequence more  hardy  and  bold.  There  was  also  a  firmer  imion  of  their  whole  order,  they 
havinnf  a  general  at  Rome,  and  being  divided  into  many  provinces,  subject  to  their  provincials. 
They  had  likewise  the  school-learning  wholly  in  their  hands,  and  were  great  preachers,  so 
that  many  things  concurred  to  raise  their  esteem  with  the  people  very  high,  yet  great  com- 
plaints lay  against  them,  for  they  went  more  abroad  than  the  monks  did,  and  were  believed 
guilty  of  corrupting  families.  The  scandals  that  went  on  them,  upon  their  relaxing  the 
primitive  strictness  of  their  orders,  were  a  little  rectified  by  some  reformations  of  these 
orders.  But  that  lasted  not  long  :  for  they  became  liable  to  much  censure,  and  many  visita- 
tions had  been  made,  but  to  little  purpose.  This  concurring  with  their  secret  practices 
against  the  king,  both  in  the  matter  of  his  divorce  and  supremacy,  made  him  more  willing  to 
examine  the  truth  of  these  reports ;  that  if  they  were  found  guilty  of  such  scandals,  they 
miirht  lose  their  credit  with  the  people,  and  occasions  be  ministered  to  the  king  to  justify 
the  suppression  of  them. 

Tliere  were  also  two  other  motives  that  inclined  the  king  to  this  counsel.     Tiic  one  was. 

The  Kintr's  ^^^^^  '*^  apprehended  a  war  from  the  emperor,  who  was  then  tlie  only  prince  in 
secret  motfves  the  world  that  had  any  considerable  force  at  sea  ;  having  both  great  fleets  in  the 
fordissolviug    Indies,  and  beinji  prince  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the  greatest  trade  of  these 

lese  ou  e  .  p^^j.^^  ^^.^g  driven.  Therefore  the  king  judged  it  necessary  to  fortify  his  ports, 
and  seeing  the  great  advantages  of  trade,  which  began  then  to  rise  much,  was  resolved  to 
encourage  it :  for  which  end  ho  intended  to  build  many  havens  and  harbours.  This  was  a 
matter  of  great  charge,  and  as  his  own  revenue  could  not  defray  it,  so  he  had  no  mind  to  lay 
heavy  taxes  on  his  subjects,  therefore  the  suppression  of  monasteries  was  thought  the  easiest 
way  of  raising  money. 

He  also  intended  to  erect  many  more  bishoprics,  to  which  Cranmer  advised  liim  much, 
that  the  vastness  of  some  dioceses  being  reduced  to  a  narrower  compass,  bishops  might 
better  discharge  their  duties,  and  oversee  their  flocks,  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  the 
primitive  rules. 

But  Cranmer  did  on  another  reason  press  the  suppression  of  monasteries.  He  found  that 
^  their  foimdations  and  whole  state  was  inconsistent  with  a  full  and  true  reform- 
deslgnTn'it^  ation.  For  among  the  things  to  be  reformed  were  these  abuses,  wliich  were 
essential  to  their  constitution  (such  as  the  belief  of  purgatory,  of  redeeming 
souls  by  masses,  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  and  pilgrimages,  and  the  like).  And 
therefore  those  societies,  whose  interest  it  was  to  oppose  the  reformation,  were  once  to  be 
suppressed  :  and  then  he  hoped,  upon  new  endowments  and  foundations,  new  houses  should 
have  been  erected  at  every  cathedral,  to  be  nurseries  for  that  whole  diocese ;  which  ho 
thought  would  be  more  suitable  to  the  primitive  use  of  monasteries,  and  more  profitable 
to  the  church.  This  was  his  scheme,  as  will  afterwards  appear  ;  which  was  in  some 
measure  effected,  though  not  so  fully  as  he  projected,  for  reasons  to  be  told  in  their  proper 
place. 

There  had  been  a  bull  sent  from  Rome,  for  dissolving  some  monasteries  and  erecting 

First  IMonas-  bishoprics  out  of  tlicm,  as  was  related  in  the  former  book,  in  the  year  1532. 
teiT  that  was  And  it  secuis  it  was  upon  that  authority,  that  in  the  year  1533  the  priory  of 
ihssolvcd.  Chiist's  cliurch,  near  Aldgate,  in  London,  was  dissolved  and  given  to  the  lord 
chancellor.  Sir  Thomas  Audley  (not  to  make  him  speak  shriller  for  his  master  in  the  house 
of  commons,  as  Fuller  mistakes  it ;  for  he  had  been  lord  chancellor  a  year  before  this  was 
given  him).  The  pope's  authority  not  being  at  that  time  put  down,  nor  the  king's  supremacy 
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set  up,  I  conjecture  it  was  done,  pursuant  to  the  bull  for  the  dissolution  of  some  religious 
Act.  10.  Rot.  liouses ;  but  I  never  saw  the  dissolution,  and  so  can  only  guess  on  what  ground 
Pari.  Regn.  it  was  made.  But  in  the  parliament  held  the  former  year,  in  whicli  the  king's 
"''•  grant  of  that  house  to  tlie  lord  chancellor  was  confirmed,  it  is  said  in  the  preamble, 

"  That  the  prior  and  convent  had  resigned  that  house  to  the  king  the  24th  of  February, 
23rd  Regni,  and  had  left  their  house ;  but  no  mention  is  made  upon  what  reason  they  did  it. 

But  now  I  come  to  consider  how  the  visitors  carried  on  their  visitations.     Many  severe 

The  Pro-  things  are  said  of  their  proceedings,  nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  men  who  had 
feedings  of  traded  so  long  in  lies,  as  the  monks  had  done,  should  load  those  whom  tliey 
the  Visitors,  esteemed  the  instruments  of  their  ruin  with  many  calumnies.  By  their  letters 
Cott.  Lib.  to  Cromwell  it  appears  that  in  most  houses  they  found  monstrous  disorders. 
Cleop.  E.  4.  That  many  fell  down  on  their  knees  and  prayed  they  might  be  discharged,  since 
they  had  been  forced  to  make  vows  against  their  wills  ;  with  these  the  visitors  dispensed  and 
set  them  at  liberty.  They  found  great  factions  in  the  houses,  and  barbarous  cruelties 
exercised  by  one  faction  against  another,  as  either  of  them  prevailed.  In  many  places,  when 
they  gave  them  the  king's  injimctions,  many  cried  out  that  the  severity  of  them  was 
intolerable,  and  they  desired  rather  to  be  suppressed  than  so  reformed.  They  were  all 
extremely  addicted  to  idolatry  and  superstition.  In  some  they  found  the  instruments,  and 
other  tools  for  multiplying  and  coining. 

But  for  the  lewdness  of  the  confessors  of  nunneries,  and  the  great  corruption  of  that 
state,  whole  houses  being  found  almost  all  with  child  ;  for  the  dissoluteness  of  abbots  and 
the  other  monks  and  friars  not  only  with  whores,  but  married  women ;  and  for  their 
unnatural  lusts  and  other  brutal  practices ;  tliese  are  not  fit  to  be  spoken  of,  much  less 
enlai'ged  on,  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  full  report  of  this  visitation  is  lost, 
yet  I  have  seen  an  extract  of  a  part  of  it,  concerning  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  houses,  that  contains  abominations  in  it  equal  to  any  that  were  in  Sodom. 

One  passage  that  is  more  remarkable  I  shall  only  set  down  ;  because  upon  it  followed  the 

Some  Houses  ^^^^  resignation  of  any  rehgious  house  that  I  could  ever  find.     Doctor  Leighton 

resijncd  up  to  besct  the  abbot  of  Langden's  house,  and  broke  open  his  door  of  a  sudden  and 

the  King.        found  his  whore  with  him  ;  and  in  the  abbot's  cofler  there  was  an  habit  for  her, 

for  she  went  for  a  young  brother.     Whether  the  shame  of  this  discovery  or  any  other 

consideration  prevailed  with  him  I  know  not ;  but  on  the  13th  of  November,  he   and  ten 

monks  signed  a  resignation,  which  hath  an  odd  kind  of  preamble  to  be  found  in  the  collection. 

„  ,,  "  It  says  that  the  revenue  of  the  house  was  so  much  endamaged,  and  engaged  in 

Numb.  3.       so  much  debt,  that  they  considering  this,  and  what  remedies  might  be  found  for 

Sect.  1.       \i^  saw  that  except  the  king,  of  whose  foundation  the  house  was,  did  speedily 

relieve  them,  it  must  be  very  quickly  ruined,  both  as  to  its  spiritual  and  temporal  concerns  ; 

therefore  they   surrender    np    their    house  to  the  king."      They  were    of    the  order   of 

Premonstre,   and  their  house  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 

Thomas-a-Beckct.      This  precedent   was  followed  by  the  like  surrender,  with  the  same 

preamble,  on  the   15th  of  November,  by  the  prior  of  Folkeston,  a  Benedictin  ; 

e    ngina        j        ^^^   l()th,  bv  the  prior  of  Dover  with  eijjht  monks.     These  were  all  of 
of  these  Kc-  pt^  t-.  -i  i  ■    •      ^ 

signations  are  them  m  the  county  of  Kent.     But  neither  among  the  ongmal  surrenders,  nor 

in  the  Aug-     Jn  the  Clause  Rolls,  are  there  any  other  deeds  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  ;  there  are 

mutation        indeed  in  the  same  year  of  the  king  (which  runs  till  April  15.36)  four  other 

enrolled.         Surrenders,  with  the  same  preambles.     Of  Merton  in  Yorkshire,  a  convent  of 

Rot.  Clans.     Augustiuians,  signed  by  the  prior  and  five  monks ;  the  9th   of  February,  of 

Part.  lst_,        Bilsingtoun  in  Kent,  signed  by  the  prior  and  two  monks ;  the  21st  of  February, 

'       of  Tilty  in  Essex,  a  convent  of  Cistercians,  signed  by  the  prior  and  five  monks, 

and  of  Hornby  in  Y'orkshire,  a  convent  of  the   Premonstre,  signed  by  tlie  prior  and  two 

monks,  the  23rd  of  March.     These  were  all  the  surrenders  that  I  can  discover  to  have  been 

made  before  the  act  of  parliament  for  the  suppressing  the  lesser  monasteries  passed  in  the 

next  session  that  was  assembled  in  February. 

But  before  that,  the  afflicted  and  imfortunate  queen   Katharine  died  at  Kimbolton ;  she 

1536.        had  been  much  disquieted  because  she  would  not  lay  down  her  title  of  queen. 
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Many  of  her  servants  were  put  from  her  on  that  account,  but  she  would  accept  of  no  service 
The  death  of  from  any  that  did  not  use  her  as  a  queen,  and  call  lier  so.  The  king  sent 
Queen  Ka-  oft  ^0  her,  to  persuade  her  to  more  compliance  ;  but  she  stood  her  ground,  and 
*'or"'^inaU  ^^^^  since  the  pope  had  judged  her  marriage  good,  she  would  lose  her  life  before 
Oiho,^C.  10.  she  did  anything  in  prejudice  of  it.  She  became  more  cheerful  than  she  had 
Cott.  Lib.  wont  to  be,  and  the  country  people  came  much  to  her,  whom  she  received,  and 
used  very  obligingly.  The  king  had  a  mind  she  should  go  to  Fotheringhay  castle  ;  but 
when  it  was  proposed  to  her,  she  plainly  said  she  would  never  go  thither  unless  she  were 
carried  as  a  prisoner,  bound  with  ropes.  She  desired  leave  to  come  nearer  London  ;  but  tliat 
"was  not  granted.  She  had  the  jointure  that  was  assigned  her  as  princess  dowager,  and  was 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  that  dignity,  but  all  the  women  about  her  still  called  her 
queen.  I  do  not  find  she  had  any  thoughts  of  going  out  of  England,  though  her  life  in  it 
was  but  melancholy.  Yet  her  care  to  support  her  daughter's  title  made  her  bear  all  the 
disgraces  she  lay  under.  The  officious  and  practising  clergy  that  were  for  the  court  of  Rome 
looked  on  her  as  the  head  of  their  party,  and  asserted  her  interests  much.  Yet  she  was  so 
watched  that  she  could  not  hold  any  great  correspondence  with  them,  though  in  the  matter 
of  the  Maid  of  Kent  she  had  some  meddling. 

When  she  sickened,  she  made  her  will,  and  appointed  her  body  to  be  buried  in  a  convent 
of  Observant  Friars  (who  had  done  and  suffered  most  for  her),  and  ordered  five  hundred 
masses  to  be  said  for  her  soul,  and  that  one  should  go  a  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham, 
and  give  twenty  nobles  by  the  way  to  the  poor.  Some  other  small  legacies  she  left  to  her 
servants.  When  the  king  heard  she  was  sick,  he  sent  a  kind  message  to  her  ;  and  the  emperor's 
ambassador  went  to  see  her  and  to  cheer  her  up  :  but  when  she  foimd  her  sickness  like  to 
prove  mortal,  she  made  one  about  her  write  a  letter  in  her  name  to  the  king.  In  the  title 
she  called  him  "  Her  good  lord,  king,  and  husband.  She  advised  him  to  look  to  the  health 
of  his  soul.  She  forgave  him  all  the  troubles  he  had  cast  her  into.  She  recommended  their 
daughter  JIary  to  him,  and  desired  he  would  be  a  loving  father  to  her.  She  also  desired 
that  he  would  provide  matclies  for  her  maids,  who  were  but  three  ;  and  that  he  would  give 
lier  sen'ants  one  year's  wages  more  than  was  due  to  them ;  "  and  concluded,  lastly,  "  I  m.ake 
this  vow,  that  mine  eyes  desire  you  above  all  things."  By  another  letter  she  recommended 
her  daughter  to  the  emperor''s  care.  On  the  8th  of  January  she  died,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
her  age,  thirty-three  years  after  she  came  to  England,  She  was  a  devout  and  pious  princess, 
and  led  a  severe  and  mortified  life.  In  her  greatness,  she  wrought  much  with  her  own  hands, 
and  kept  her  women  well  employed  about  her ;  as  appeared  when  the  two  legates  came 
once  to  speak  with  her.  She  came  out  to  them  with  a  skein  of  silk  about  her  neck,  and 
told  them  she  had  been  within  at  work  with  her  women.  She  was  most  passionately 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome,  they  being  so  interwoven  with  her  own ;  and,  in 
a  word,  she  is  represented  as  a  most  wonderful  good  woman.  Only  I  find  on  many  occasions 
that  the  king  complained  much  of  her  uneasiness  and  peevishness.  But  whether  the  fault 
was  in  her  humour,  or  in  the  provocations  she  met  with,  the  reader  may  conjecture.  The 
king  received  the  news  of  her  death  with  some  regret ;  but  he  would  not  give  leave  to  bury 
her  as  she  ordered,  but  made  her  body  be  laid  in  the  abbey  church  of  Peterborough,  which 
he  afterwards  converted  to  an  episcopal  cathedral.  But  queen  Anne  did  not  carry  her  death 
so  decently,  for  she  expressed  too  much  joy  at  it,  both  in  her  carriage  and  dress. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the  parliament  sat,  upon  a  prorogation  of  fourteen  months,  (for 
A  new  ses-    ^°  *^^  record  there  is  no  mention  of  any  intermedial  prorogation,)  where  a  great 
sionof  Parlia-  many  laws  relating  to  civil   concerns  were  passed.     By  the  fifteenth  act,  the 
ment.  power  that  had  been  given  by  a  former  act  to  the  king,  for  naming  thirty-two 

persons  to  make  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  was  again  confirmed ;  for  nothing  had 
been  done  upon  the  former  act.  But  there  was  no  limitation  of  time  in  this  act,  and  so 
there  was  nothing  done  in  pursuance  of  it. 

The  great  business  of  this  session  of  parliament  was  the  stipprcssing  the  lesser  monasteries. 

Tlie  lesser    How  this  Went  through  the  two  houses  we  cannot  know  from  the  Journals,  for 

Monasteries     ^,       ^^^  j^^     ^  ^^    ^  ^j^^  historians  of  that  time  tell  us,  that  the  report  wliicli 

are  suppress-     .•'..  .  i-i  ii 

ed.  the  Visitors  made  to  the  king  was  read  in  parliament ;  which  represented  the 
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manners  of  these  lionses  so  odiously,  that  the  act  was  easily  carried.  The  preamble  bears 
"  that  small  religious  houses,  under  the  number  of  twelve  persons,  had  been  long  and  noto- 
riously guilty  of  vicious  and  abominable  living,  and  did  much  consume  and  waste  their 
churches,  lands,  and  other  things  belonging  to  them  ;  and  that  for  above  two  hundred  years 
there  had  been  many  visitations  for  reforming  these  abuses,  but  with  no  success, — their 
vicious  living  increasing  daily  ;  so  that,  except  small  houses  were  dissolved  and  the  religious 
put  into  greater  monasteries,  there  could  no  reformation  be  expected  in  that  matter. 
Whereupon  the  king  having  received  a  full  information  of  these  abuses,  both  by  his  visitors 
and  other  credible  ways,  and  considering  that  there  were  divers  great  monasteries,  in  which 
religion  was  well  kept  and  observed,  which  had  not  the  full  number  in  them  that  theymio-lit 
and  ought  to  receive,  had  made  a  full  declaration  of  the  premises  in  parliament.  Wliere- 
upon  it  was  enacted,  that  all  houses  which  might  spend  yearly  200/.  or  within  It,  should  be 
suppressed,  and  their  revenues  converted  to  better  uses,  and  they  compelled  to  reform  their 
lives."  The  lord  Herbert  thinks  it  strange  that  the  statute  in  the  printed  book  has  no 
preamble,  but  begins  bluntly.  Fuller  tells  us,  that  he  wonders  that  lord  did  not  see  the 
record  ;  and  he  sets  down  the  preamble  and  says,  the  rest  follow  as  in  the  printed  statute, 
chapter  twenty-seventh,  by  a  mistake  for  the  twenty-eighth.  This  shows  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  over  looked  on  the  record  :  for  there  is  a  particular  statute  of  dissolution, 
distinct  from  the  twenty-eighth  chapter :  and  the  preamble  which  Fuller  sets  down  belongs 
not  to  the  twenty-eighth  chapter,  as  he  says,  but  to  the  eighteenth  chapter,  which  was  never 
printed  ;  and  the  twenty-eighth  relates  in  the  preamble  to  that  other  statute  which  had 
given  these  monasteries  to  the  king. 

The  reasons  that  were  pretended  for  dissolving  these  houses  wore,  that  whereas  there  was 
but  a  small  number  of  persons  in  them,  they  entered  into  confederacies  together, 

easons  or  ^^^  their  poverty  set  them  on  to  use  many  ill  arts  to  grow  rich.  They  were 
also  much  abroad,  and  kept  no  manner  of  discipline  in  their  houses.  But  those 
houses  were  generally  much  richer  than  they  seemed  to  be :  for  the  abbots  raising  great 
fines  out  of  them,  held  the  leases  still  low,  and  by  that  means  they  were  not  obliged  to 
entertain  a  greater  number  in  their  house,  and  so  enriched  themselves  and  their  brethren  by 
the  fines  that  were  raised  ;  for  many  houses  then  rated  at  two  hundred  pounds,  were  worth 
many  thousands,  as  will  appear  to  any  that  compares  what  tliey  were  then  valued  at  (which 
is  collected  by  Speed)  with  what  their  estates  arc  truly  worth.  When  this  was  passing  in 
parliament,  Stokesley  bishop  of  London  said,  "  These  lesser  houses  were  as  thorns  soon 
plucked  up,  but  the  great  abbots  were  like  putrefied  old  oaks  ;  }'et  they  must  needs  follow, 
and  so  would  others  do  in  Christendom  before  many  years  were  passed." 

By  another  act,  all  these  houses,  their  churches,  lands,  and  all  their  goods,  were  given  to 
the  king  and  his  heirs  and  successors,  together  with  all  other  houses,  which  witliin  a  year 
before  the  making  of  the  act  had  been  dissolved  or  suppressed ;  and  for  the  gathering 
the  revenues  that  belonged  to  them  a  new  court  was  erected,  called  the  court  of  the 
augmentations  of  the  king's  revenue,  Avhich  was  to  consist  of  a  chancellor,  a  treasurer,  an 
attorney  and  solicitor,  and  ten  auditors,  seventeen  receivers,  a  clerk,  an  usher,  and  a 
messenger.  This  court  was  to  bring  in  the  revenues  of  such  houses  as  were  now  dissolved, 
excepting  only  such  as  tlie  king  by  his  letters-patent  continued  in  their  former  state, 
appointing  a  seal  for  the  court,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  dispose  of  these  lands  so  as 
might  be  most  for  the  king's  service. 

Thus  fell  the  lesser  abbeys,  to  the  number  of  376  ;  and  soon  after,  this  parliament,  which 
had  done  the  king  such  eminent  service  and  had  now  sat  six  years,  was  dissolved,  on  the 
14th  of  April. 

In  the  convocation,  a  motion  was  made  of  great  consequence,  that  there  should  be  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  English,  to  be  set  up  in  all  the  churches  of  England, 
lation  of  the"  The  clergy,  when  they  procured  Tindall's  translation  to  be  condemned,  and 
Bihlc  in  Suppressed  it,  gave  out  that  tlicy  intended  to  make  a  translation  into  the  vulgar 

English  de-  tougue  :  yet  it  was  afterwards,  upon  a  long  consultation,  resolved,  that  it  was 
^     '  free  for  the  church  to  give  the  Bible  in  a  vulgar  tongue  or  not,  as  they  pleased  ; 

and  that  the  king  was  not  obliged  to  it,  and  that  at  that  time  it  was  not  at  all  expedient  to 
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do  it.  Upon  which  tliose  that  promoted  the  reformation  made  great  complaints,  and  said  it 
was  visible  the  clergy  knew  there  was  an  opposition  between  the  Scriptures  and  tlieir  doc- 
trine :  that  they  had  first  condemned  Wickliff 's  translation,  and  then  Tindal's  ;  and  though 
they  ought  to  teach  men  the  word  of  God,  yet  they  did  all  they  could  to  suppress  it. 

In  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Scriptures  were  writ  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  all 
were  charged  to  read  and  remember  the  law.     The  apostles  wrote  in  Greek, 

The  reasons  ^j,j(.jj  ^j^g  jj^^jj  ^\^q  most  common  language  in  the  woi'ld.  Christ  did  also  appeal 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  sent  the  people  to  them  :  and  by  what  St.  Paul  says  of 
Timothy,  it  appears  that  children  were  then  early  trained  up  in  that  study.  In  the  primi- 
tive church,  as  nations  were  converted  to  the  faith  the  Bible  was  translated  mto  their 
tongue.  The  Latin  translation  was  very  ancient ;  the  Bible  was  afterwards  put  into  the 
Scythian,  Dalmatian,  and  Gothic  tongues.  It  continued  thus  for  several  ages,  till  the  state 
of  monkery  rose  ;  and  then,  when  they  engrossed  the  riclies,  and  the  popes  assumed  the 
dominion  of  the  world,  it  was  not  consistent  with  these  designs,  nor  with  the  arts  used  to 
promote  them,  to  let  the  Scriptures  be  much  known  ;  therefore  legends  and  strange  stories 
of  visions,  with  other  devices,  were  thought  more  proper  for  keeping  up  their  credit,  and 
carrying  on  their  ends. 

It  was  now  generally  desired  that  if  there  were  just  exceptions  against  what  Tindal  had 
done,  these  mlofht  be  amended  in  a  new  translation.  This  was  a  plausible  thinfj.  and  wrousht 
much  on  all  that  heard  it ;  who  plainly  concluded,  that  those  who  denied  the  people  the  use 
of  the  Scriptures  in  their  vulgar  tongues,  must  needs  know  their  own  doctrine  and  practices 
to  be  inconsistent  with  it.  Upon  these  grounds  Cranraer,  who  was  projecting  the  most 
effectual  means  for  promoting  a  reformation  of  doctrine,  moved  in  convocation,  that  they 
should  petition  the  king  for  leave  to  make  a  translation  of  the  Bible.  But  Gardiner  and  ail 
his  party  opposed  it,  both  in  convocation  and  in  secret  with  the  king.     It  was  said,  that  all 

The  opposi-  *'^®  heresies  and  extravagant  opinions  which  were  then  in  Germany,  and  from 
tion  made  to  thence  coming  over  to  England,  sprang  from  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures.  And 
•'•  whereas  in  Slay  the  last  year,  nineteen  Hollanders  were  accused  of  some  heretical 

opinions,  "  denying  Christ  to  be  both  God  and  man,  or  that  he  took  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  that  the  sacraments  had  any  effect  on  those  that  received  them  ;"  in  whicli 
opinions  fourteen  of  them  remained  obstinate,  and  were  burned  by  pairs  in  several  places  ;  it 
was  complained,  that  all  those  drew  their  damnable  errors  from  the  indiscreet  use  of  the 
Scriptures.  And  to  offer  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue  to  the  whole  nation,  during  these 
distractions,  would  prove,  as  they  pretended,  the  greatest  snare  that  could  be.  Therefore 
they  proposed,  that  there  should  be  a  short  exposition  of  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  given  to  the  people  in  the  English  tongue,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  nation,  which  would  keep  them  in  a  certain  subjection  to  the  king  and  the  church,  in 
matters  of  faith. 

The  other  party,  though  they  liked  well  the  publishing  such  a  treatise  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  yet  by  no  means  thought  that  sufficient ;  but  said,  the  people  must  be  allowed  to 
search  the  Scripture,  by  which  they  might  be  convinced  that  such  treatises  were  according  to 
it.  These  arguments  prevailed  with  the  two  houses  of  convocation.  So  they  petitioned  the 
king  that  he  would  give  order  to  some  to  set  about  it.  To  this,  great  opposition  was  made 
at  court.  Some,  on  the  one  hand,  told  the  king  that  a  diversity  of  opinions  would  arise 
out  of  it ;  and  that  he  could  no  more  govern  his  subjects  if  he  gave  way  to  that.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  represented,  that  nothing  would  make  his  supremacy  so  acceptable  to  tlie 
nation,  and  make  the  pope  more  hateful,  than  to  let  them  see,  that  whereas  the  popes  had 
governed  them  by  a  blind  obedience,  and  kept  them  in  darkness,  the  king  brought  them  into 
the  light  and  gave  them  the  free  use  of  the  word  of  God.  And  nothing  would  more  effectually 
extirpate  the  pope's  authority,  and  discover  the  impostures  of  the  monks,  than  the  Bible  iu 
English  ;  in  which  all  people  would  clearly  discern  there  was  no  foundation  for  those  things. 
These  arguments,  joined  with  the  power  that  the  queen  had  in  his  affections,  were  so  much 
considered  by  the  king,  that  he  gave  order  for  setting  about  it  immediately.  To  whom  that 
work  was  committed,  or  how  they  proceeded  in  it,  I  know  not.  For  the  account  of  these 
things  has  not  been  preserved,  nor  conveyed  to  us,  with  that  care  that  the  importance  of  the 
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thing  required.  Yet  it  appears  that  the  work  was  carried  on  at  a  good  rate  :  for  three  years 
after  this  it  was  printed  at  Paris ;  which  shows  they  made  all  convenient  haste  in  a  thing 
that  required  so  much  deliberation. 

But  this  was  the  last  public  good  act  of  this  unfortunate  queen  ;  who,  the  nearer  she  drew 
to  her  end,  grew  more  full  of  good  works.  She  had  distributed,  in  the  last  nine 
Oiieen  Ann  i^onths  of  her  life,  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  the  poor,  and 
was  designing  great  and  public  good  things.  And  by  all  appearance,  if  she  had 
lived,  the  money  that  was  raised  by  the  suppression  of  religious  houses  had  been  better 
employed  than  it  was.  In  January,  she  brought  forth  a  dead  son.  This  was  thought  to 
have  made  ill  impressions  on  the  king  :  and  that,  as  he  concluded  from  the  death  of  his  sons 
by  the  former  queen,  that  the  marriage  was  displeasing  to  God  ;  so  he  might,  upon  this 
misfortune,  begin  to  make  the  like  judgment  of  this  marriage.  Sure  enough  the  popish  party 
were  earnestly  set  against  the  queen,  looking  on  her  as  the  great  supporter  of  heresy.  And 
at  that  time  Fox,  then  bishop  of  Hereford,  was  in  Germany  at  Smalcald,  treating  a  league 
with  the  Protestant  princes,  who  insisted  much  on  the  Augsburg  Confession.  There  were 
The  whole  ™'iuy  conferences  between  Fox  and  doctor  Barnes,  and  some  others,  with  the 
Popish  party  Lutheran  divines,  for  accommodating  the  differences  between  them,  and  the  thing 
drove  it  on.  y^^^  Jq  g,  good  forwardness.  All  which  was  imputed  to  the  queen.  Gardiner  was 
then  ambassador  in  France,  and  wrote  earnestly  to  the  king  to  dissuade  him  from  entering 
into  any  religious  league  with  these  princes ;  for  that  would  alienate  all  the  world  from  him, 
and  dispose  his  own  subjects  to  rebel.  The  king  thought  the  German  princes  and  divines 
should  have  submitted  all  things  to  his  judgment,  and  had  such  an  opinion  of  his  own 
learning,  and  was  so  puffed  up  with  the  flattering  praises  that  he  daily  heard,  that  he  grew 
impatient  of  any  opposition,  and  thought  that  his  dictates  should  pass  for  oracles.  And 
because  the  Germans  would  not  receive  them  so,  his  mind  was  alienated  from  them. 

But  the  duke  of  Norfolk  at  court,  and  Gardiner  beyond  sea,  thought  there  might 
easily  be  found  a  mean  to  accommodate  the  king,  both  with  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  if 
the  queen  were  once  out  of  the  way,  for  then  he  might  freely  marry  any  one  whom  he  pleased, 
and  that  marriage,  with  the  male  issue  of  it,  could  not  be  disputed ;  whereas,  as  long  as  the 
queen  lived,  her  marriage,  as  being  judged  null  from  the  beginning,  could  never  be  allowed 
by  the  court  of  Rome  or  any  of  that  party  :  with  these  reasons  of  state  others  of  affection 
concurred.  The  queen  had  been  his  wife  three  years,  but  at  this  time  he  entertained  a  secret 
love  for  Jane  Seymour,  who  had  all  the  charms  both  of  beauty  and  youth  in  her  person,  and 
her  humour  was  tempered  between  the  severe  gravity  of  queen  Katharine  and  the  gay 
pleasantness  of  queen  Anne.  The  queen  perceiving  this  alienation  of  the  king's  heart, 
used  all  possible  arts  to  recover  that  affection  of  whose  decay  she  was  sadly  sensible.  But 
the  success  was  quite  contrary  to  what  she  designed  ;  for  the  king  saw  her  no  more  with 
those  eyes  which  she  had  formerly  captivated,  but  grew  jealous,  and  ascribed  these  caresses 
to  some  other  criminal  affections,  of  which  he  began  to  suspect  her.  This  being  one  of  the 
most  memorable  passages  of  this  reign,  I  was  at  more  than  ordinary  pains  to  learn  all  I  could 
concerning  it,  and  have  not  only  seen  a  great  many  letters  that  were  writ  by  those  that  were 
set  about  the  queen,  and  catched  everything  that  fell  from  her  and  sent  it  to  court,  but  have 
also  seen  an  account  of  it,  which  the  learned  Spelman,  who  was  a  judge  at  that  time,  writ 
with  his  own  hand  in  his  common-place  book,  and  another  account  of  it  writ  by  one  Anthony 
Anthony,  a  surveyor  of  the  ordnance  of  the  Tower.  From  all  which  I  shall  give  a  just  and 
faithful  relation  of  it,  without  concealing  the  least  circumstance  tiiat  may  either  seem 
favourable  or  unfavourable  to  her. 

She  was  of  a  very  cheerful  temper,  which  was  not  always  limited  within  the  bounds  of 
The  King's  exact  decency  and  discretion.  She  had  rallied  some  of  the  king's  servants  more 
jealousy  of  than  became  her.  Her  brother,  the  lord  Rochford,  was  her  friend  as  well  as 
^^^'  brother ;  but  his  spiteful  wife  was  jealous  of  him  ;  and  being  a  woman  of  no  sort 

of  virtue,  (as  will  appear  afterwards  by  her  serving  queen  Katharine  Howard  in  her  beastly 
practices,  for  which  she  was  attainted  and  executed,)  she  carried  many  stories  to  the  king, 
or  some  about  him,  to  persuade  that  there  was  a  familiarity  between  the  queen  and  her  brother, 
beyond  what  so  near  a  relation  could  justify.     All  that  could  be  said  for  it  was  only  this ; — 
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tliat  lie  was  once  seen  leaning  npon  her  bed,  whicb  bred  great  suspicion.  Henry  Norris,  tliat 
was  groom  of  the  stole,  Weston  and  Brereton,  that  Avere  of  the  king's  privy-cliamber,  and 
one  Mark  Smeton,  a  musician,  were  all  observed  to  have  much  of  her  favour.  And  their 
zeal  in  serving  her  was  thought  too  warm  and  diligent  to  flow  from  a  less  active  principle 
than  love.  Many  circumstances  were  brought  to  the  king,  which  working  upon  his  aversion 
to  the  queen,  together  with  his  affection  to  mistress  Seymour,  made  him  conclude  her  guilty. 
Yet  somewhat  which  himself  observed  or  fancied  at  a  tilting  at  Greenwich,  is  believed  to 
have  given  the  crisis  to  her  ruin.  It  is  said  that  he  snied  her  let  her  handkerchief  fall  to 
one  of  her  gallants  to  wipe  his  face,  being  hot  after  a  course.  Whether  she  dropped  it 
carelessly  or  of  design,  or  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  that  story,  the  letters  concerning  her 
fall  making  no  mention  of  it,  I  cannot  determine ;  for  Spelman  makes  no  mention  of  it,  and 
gives  a  veiy  different  account  of  the  discovery  in  these  words  :  "  As  for  the  evidence  of  this 
matter,  it  was  discovered  by  the  lady  Wingfield,  vdio  had  been  a  servant  to  the  queen,  and 
becoming  on  a  sudden  infirm  some  time  before  her  death  did  swear  this  matter  to  one  of 
her — "  and  here  unluckily  the  rest  of  the  page  is  torn  off.  By  this  it  seems  there  was  no 
legal  evidence  against  the  queen,  and  that  it  was  but  a  witness  at  second-hand  who  deposed 
what  they  heard  the  lady  Wingfield  swear.  Who  this  person  was  we  know  not,  nor  in  what 
temper  of  mind  the  lady  AVingfield  might  be  when  she  swore  it.  The  safest  sort  of  forgery, 
to  one  whose  conscience  can  swallow  it,  is  to  lay  a  thing  on  a  dead  person's  name,  where 
there  is  no  fear  of  discovery  before  the  great  day,  and  when  it  was  understood  that  the 
queen  had  lost  the  king's  heart,  many  either  out  of  their  zeal  to  popery,  or  design  to  make 
their  fortune,  might  be  easily  induced  to  carry  a  story  of  this  nature.  And  this  it  seems  was 
that  which  was  brought  to  the  king  at  Greenwich,  who  did  thereupon  immediately  return  to 
Whitehall,  it  being  the  1st  of  May.  The  queen  was  immediately  restrained  to  her  chamber, 
the  other  five  were  also  seized  on  :  but  none  of  them  would  confess  anything,  but  IMark 

The  Letters  Smeton,  as  to  any  actual  thing,  so  Cromwell  writ.  Upon  this  they  were  carried 
about  this.  to  the  Tower.  The  poor  queen  was  in  a  sad  condition ;  she  must  not  only  fall 
Cott.  Lib.  under  the  king's  displeasure,  but  be  both  defamed  and  destroyed  at  once.  At 
first  she  smiled  and  carried  it  cheerfully,  and  said  she  believed  the  king  did  this 
only  to  prove  her.  But  when  she  saw  it  was  in  earnest,  she  desired  to  have  the  sacrament 
in  her  closet,  and  expressed  great  devotion,  and  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  death. 

The  surprise  and  confusion  she  was  in  raised  fits  of  the  mother,  which  those  about  her 
did  not  seem  to  understand  ;  but  tliree  or  four  letters  which  were  writ  by  sir  William 
Kingston  to  secretary  Cromwell,  concerning  her  to  court,  say,  that  she  was  at  some  times 
very  devout,  and  cried  much,  and  of  a  sudden  would  burst  out  in  laughter,  which  are  evident 
signs  of  vapours.  When  she  heard  that  those  who  were  accused  with  her  were  sent  to  the 
Tower,  she  then  concluded  herself  lost,  and  said  she  should  be  sent  thither  next,  and  talked 
idly,  saying,  "  that  if  her  bishops  were  about  the  king,  they  would  all  speak  for  her."  She 
also  said,  "■  that  she  would  be  a  saint  in  heaven,  for  she  had  done  many  good  deeds  :  and 
that  there  should  be  no  rain,  but  heavy  judgments  on  the  land,  for  what  they  were  now  doing 
to  her."  Her  enemies  had  now  gone  too  far  not  to  destroy  her.  Next  day  she  was  carried 
to  the  Tower,  and  some  lords  that  met  her  on  the  river  declared  to  her  what  her  offences 

She  is  put  were  ;  upon  which  she  made  deep  protestations  of  her  innocence  and  begged 
in  the  Tower,  leave  to  SCO  the  king,  but  that  was  not  to  be  expected.  When  she  was  carried  into 
andpleadshcr  the  Tower,  "  she  fell  down  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  God  to  help  her,  as  she  was 
^  ■  not  guilty  of  the  thing  for  which  she  was  accused."  That  same  day  the  king  wrote 
to  Cranmer  to  come  to  Lambeth,  but  ordered  him  not  to  come  into  his  presence;  which  was 
procured  by  the  queen's  enemies,  who  took  care  that  one. who  had  such  credit  with  the  king 
should  not  come  at  him  till  they  had  fully  persuaded  him  that  she  was  guilty.  Her  imcle's 
lad}',  the  lady  Boleyn,  was  appointed  to  lie  in  the  chamber  with  her  ;  which  she  took  very 
ill,  for,  upon  what  reason  I  know  not,  she  had  been  in  very  ill  terms  with  her.  She  engaged 
her  into  much  discourse,  and  studied  to  draw  confessions  from  her.  Whatsoever  she  said 
was  presently  sent  to  the  court ;  and  a  woman  full  of  vapours  was  like  enough  to  tell  every- 
thing that  was  true,  with  a  great  deal  more  ;  for  persons  in  that  condition  not  only  have  no 

commatid  of  themselves,  but  are  apt  to  say  anything  thai  comes  in  their  fancy. 

l2 
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The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  some  of  the  king's  council  were  with  her,  but  could  draw  nothing 
from  her,  though  they  made  her  believe  that  Norris  and  Mark  had  accused  her.  But  when 
they  were  gone,  she  fell  down  on  her  knees  and  wept,  and  prayed  often,  "  Jesu,  have  mercy 
on  me,"  and  then  fell  a-laughing  :  when  that  fit  was  over,  she  desired  to  have  the  sacrament 
still  by  her,  that  she  might  cry  for  mercy.  And  she  said  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  she 
was  as  clear  of  the  company  of  all  men,  as  to  sin,  as  she  was  clear  from  him,  and  that  she 
was  the  king's  true  wedded  wife ;  and  she  cried  out,  "  O  Norris,  hast  thou  accused  me  ? 
thou  art  in  the  Tower  with  me,  and  thou  and  I  shall  die  together ;  and  Mark,  so  shall  thou 
But  confess-  *°°-"  ^^^^  apprehended  they  were  to  put  her  in  a  dungeon,  and  sadly  bemoaned 
ed  some  in-  her  own  and  her  mother's  misery,  and  asked  them  whether  she  must  die  without 
discreet  justice.     But  they  told  her  the  poorest  subjects  had  justice,  much  more  would 

words.  gjjg  j^j^^g  jj,_     rpjjg  game  letter  says,  that  Norris  had  not  accused  her ;  and  that  he 

said  to  her  almoner  that  he  could  swear  for  her,  she  was  a  good  woman.  But  she  being 
made  believe  that  he  had  accused  her,  and  not  being  then  so  free  in  her  thoughts  as  to 
consider  that  ordinary  artifice  for  drawing  out  confessions,  told  all  she  knew,  both  of  him 
and  Mark,  which,  though  it  was  not  enough  to  destroy  her,  yet  certainly  wrought  mucli 
on  the  jealous  and  alienated  king.  She  told  them,  "  that  she  once  asked  Norris  why  he  did 
not  go  on  with  his  marriage  ?  who  answered  her,  that  he  would  yet  tarry  some  time.  To 
which  she  replied,  You  look  for  dead  men's  shoes  ;  for  if  aught  come  to  the  king  but  aood, 
you  would  look  to  have  me.  lie  answered,  if  he  had  any  such  thought,  he  would  his  head 
were  cut  off.  Upon  which  she  said,  she  could  undo  him  if  she  pleased,  and  thereupon  she 
fell  out  with  him."  As  for  Mark,  who  was  then  laid  in  irons,  she  said  he  was  never  in  her 
chamber  but  when  the  king  was  last  at  Winchester ;  and  then  he  came  in  to  play  on  the 
virginals  :  she  said,  "  that  she  never  spoke  to  him  after  that  but  on  Saturday  before  May- 
day, when  she  saw  him  standing  in  the  window,  and  then  she  asked  him  why  he  was  so  sad  ; 
he  said,  it  was  no  matter  :  she  answered,  You  may  not  look  to  have  me  speak  to  you  as  if 
you  were  a  nobleman,  since  you  are  an  inferior  person.  No,  no,  madam,  said  he,  a  look 
sufficeth  me.  She  seemed  more  apprehensive  of  Weston  than  of  anybody.  For  on  Whitsun- 
Monday  last  he  said  to  her,  that  Norris  came  more  to  her  chamber  upon  her  account,  than 
for  anybody  else  that  was  there.  She  had  observed  that  he  loved  a  kinswoman  of  hers, 
and  challenged  him  for  it,  and  for  not  loving  his  wife.  But  he  answered  her,  that  there 
were  women  in  the  house  whom  he  loved  better  than  them  both.  She  asked,  '  Who  is  that  ?' 
'  Yourself,'  said  he  ;  upon  which,  she  said,  she  defied  him." 

This  misery  of  the  queen^s  drew  after  it  the  common  effects  that  follow  persons  under  such 
a  disgrace ;  for  now  all  the  court  was  against  her,  and  every  one  was  courting  the  rising 
queen.  But  Cranmer  had  not  learned  these  arts,  and  had  a  better  soul  in  him  than  to  be 
capable  of  such  baseness  and  ingratitude.  He  had  been  much  obliged  by  her,  and  had 
conceived  a  high  opinion  of  her,  and  so  could  not  easily  receive  ill  impressions  of  her  ;  yet 
he  knew  the  king's  temper,  and  that  a  downright  justification  of  her  would  provoke  him  : 
therefore  he  wrote  the  following  letter,  on  the  3d  of  May,  with  all  the  softness  that  so  tender 
a  point  required ;  in  which  he  justified  her,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  prudence  and 
charity.  The  letter  shows  of  what  a  constitution  he  was  that  wrote  it,  and  contains  so 
many  things  that  tend  highly  to  her  honour,  that  I  shall  insert  it  here  as  I  copied  it  from 
the  original. 

"  Pleaseth  it  your  most  noble  grace,  to  be  advertised,  that  at  your  grace's  commandment 
,      hy  Mr.  Secretary  his  letters,  written  in  your  grace's  name,  I  came  to  Lambeth 
I,etter  to  the    yesterday,  and  do  there  remain  to  know  your  grace's  further  pleasure.     And 
King  about      forsomuch  as  without  your  grace''s  commandment,  I  dare  not,  contrary  to  the  I 
Jlf*  contents   of  the   said  letters,  presume  to   come   unto   your   grace's   presence;' 

nevertheless  of  my  most  bounden  duty,  I  can  do  no  less  than  most  humbly  to 
desire  your  grace,  by  your  great  wisdom,  and  by  the  assistance  of  God's  help,  somewhat  to 
suppress  the  deep  sorrows  of  your  grace's  heart,  and  to  take  all  adversities  of  God's  hands 
both  patiently  and  thankfully.  I  cannot  deny  but  your  grace  hath  great  causes  many  ways 
of  lamentable  heaviness  :  and  also  that  in  the  wrongful  estimation  of  the  world,  your  grace's 
honour  of  every  part  is  so  liighly  touched  (whether  the  things  that  commonly  be  spoken  of 
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be  true  or  not),  that  I  remember  not  that  ever  Almighty  God  sent  unto  your  grace  any  like 
occasion  to  try  your  grace's  constancy  throughout,  whether  your  highness  can  be  content  to 
take  of  God's  hand,  as  well  things  displeasant  as  pleasant.  And  if  he  find  in  your  most 
noble  heart  such  an  obedience  unto  his  will,  that  your  grace,  without  niurmuration  and 
overmuch  heaviness,  do  accept  all  adversities,  not  less  thanking  him,  than  when  all  things 
succeed  after  your  grace's  will  and  pleasure,  nor  less  procuring  his  glory  and  honour ;  then  I 
suppose  your  grace  did  never  thing  more  acceptable  unto  him,  since  your  first  governance  of 
this  your  realm.  And  moreover,  your  grace  shall  give  unto  him  occasion  to  multiply  and 
increase  his  graces  and  benefits  unto  your  highness,  as  he  did  unto  his  most  faithful  servant 
Job  ;  unto  whom,  after  his  great  calamities  and  heaviness,  for  his  obedient  heart,  and 
willing  acceptation  of  God's  scourge  and  rod,  Addidit  ei  Dominus  cimcta  duplicia.  And 
if  it  be  true,  that  is  openly  reported  of  the  queen's  grace,  if  men  had  a  right  estimation  of 
things,  they  should  not  esteem  any  part  of  your  grace's  honour  to  be  touched  thereby, 
but  her  honour  only  to  be  clearly  disparaged.  And  I  am  in  such  a  perplexity,  that 
my  mind  is  clean  amazed.  For  I  never  had  better  opinion  in  woman,  than  I  had  in 
her  ;  which  maketh  me  to  think,  that  she  should  not  be  culpable.  And  again,  I  think 
your  highness  would  not  have  gone  so  far,  except  she  had  surely  been  culpable.  Now 
I  think  that  your  grace  best  knoweth,  that  next  unto  your  grace,  I  was  most  bound  unto 
lier  of  all  creatures  living.  Wherefore  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  grace  lo  suflTer  me  in 
that,  whicli  both  God's  law,  nature,  and  also  her  kindness,  bindeth  me  unto ;  that  is,  that  I 
may  with  your  grace's  favour  wish  and  pray  for  her,  that  she  may  declare  herself  inculpable 
and  innocent.  And  if  she  be  found  culpable,  considering  your  grace's  goodness  towards  her, 
and  from  what  condition  your  grace  of  your  only  mere  goodness  took  her,  and  set  the  crown 
upon  her  bead  ;  I  repute  him  not  your  grace's  faithful  servant  and  subject,  nor  true  xmto  the 
realm,  that  would  not  desire  the  offence  without  mercy  to  be  punished,  to  the  example  of  all 
other.  And  as  I  loved  her  not  a  little,  for  the  love  which  I  judged  her  to  bear  towards  God 
and  his  gospel ;  so  if  slie  be  proved  culpable,  there  is  not  one  that  lovcth  God  and  his  gospel, 
tiiat  ever  will  favour  her,  but  must  hate  her  above  all  other ;  and  the  more  they  favour  the 
gospel,  the  more  they  will  hate  her  :  for  then  there  was  never  creature  in  our  time  that  so 
much  slandered  the  gospel.  And  God  hath  sent  her  this  punishment,  for  that  she  feignediy 
hath  professed  his  gospel  in  her  mouth,  and  not  in  heart  and  deed.  And  though  she  have 
offended  so  that  she  hath  deserved  never  to  1)e  reconciled  unto  your  grace's  favour  ;  yet 
Almigiity  God  bath  manifoldly  declared  his  goodness  towards  your  grace,  and  never  offended 
you.  But  your  grace,  I  am  sure,  knowledgeth  that  you  have  offended  him.  Wherefore  I 
trust  that  your  grace  will  bear  no  less  entire  favour  unto  the  truth  of  the  gospel  than  you 
did  before  :  forsomuch  as  your  grace's  favour  to  the  gospel  was  not  led  by  affection  unto  her, 
but  by  zeal  unto  the  truth.  And  thus  I  beseech  Almighty  God,  whose  gospel  he  hatii 
ordained  your  grace  to  be  defender  of,  ever  to  preserve  your  grace  from  all  evil,  and  give  you 
at  the  end  tiie  promise  of  his  gospel.     From  Lambeth,  the  3d  day  of  Jlay. 

"  After  I  had  written  this  letter  imto  your  grace,  my  lord  chancellor,  my  lord  of  Oxford, 
my  lord  of  Sussex,  and  my  lord  chamberlain  of  your  grace's  house,  sent  for  me  to  come  unto 
the  Star-clianibcr,  and  there  declared  unto  me  such  things  as  your  grace's  pleasure  was  they 
should  make  me  privy  unto  ;  for  the  which  I  am  most  bounden  unto  your  grace.  And 
what  communication  we  had  together,  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  make  the  true  report  tliereof 
unto  your  grace.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  such  faults  can  be  proved  by  the  queen  as  I 
heard  of  their  relation.     But  I  am,  and  ever  shall  be,  your  faithful  subject, 

■'  Your  grace"'s  most  humble  subject  and  chaplain, 

T.  Cantuariensis." 

But  jealousy,  and  the  king's  new  affection,  had  quite  defaced  all  the  remainders  of  esteem 
for  his  late  beloved  queen.      Yet  the  ministers  continued  practising,  to  get  further  evidence 

for  the  trial ;  which  was  not  brought  on  till  the  12th  of  May  ;  and  tlien  Norris, 
foTtitr'°'"  ^^eston,   Brereton,    and  Smeton,    were   tried  by  a  commission  of  Oyer   and 

Terminer  in  Westminster  Hail.  They  were  twice  indicted,  and  the  indictments 
were  found  by  two  grand  jur;"--^  iu  the  couuties  of  Kent  and  Middlesex  ;  the  crimes  with 
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Avliicli  they  were  charged  being  said  to  be  done  in  both  these  counties.     Mark  Smeton 
confessed  he  had  known  the  queen  carnally  three  times  :  the  other  three  pleaded  not  guilty, 
but  the  jury,  upon  the  evidence  formerly  mentioned,  found  them  all  guilty  ;  and  judgment 
■was  given,  that  they  should  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  some  of  them  to  be 
hanged,  others  to  be  beheaded,  and  all  to  be  quartered,  as  guilty  of  high  treason.     On  the 
15th  of  May,  the  queen  and  her  brother  the  lord  Rochford  (who  was  a  peer,  having  been 
made  a  viscount  when  his  father  was  created  earl  of  Wiltshire)  were  brought  to  be  tried  by 
their  peers  ;  the  duke  of  Norfolk  being  lord  high  steward  for  that  occasion.     With  him  sate 
the  duke  of  Suftblk,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  twenty-five  more  peers, 
of  whom  their  father  the  earl  of  AViltshire  was  one*.     Whether  this  unnatural  compliance 
was  imposed  on  him  by  the  imperious  king,  or  officiously  submitted  to  by  himself,  that  he 
might  thereby  be  preserved  from  the  ruin  that  fell  on  his  family,  is  not  known.     Here  the 
queen  of  England,  by  an  unheard-of  precedent,  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  indicted  of  high 
treason.     The  crimes  charged  on  her  were,  that  she  had  procured  her  brother  and  the  other 
four  to  lie  with  her,  which  they  had  done  often ;  that  she  had  said  to  them  that  the  king  never 
had  her  heart,  and  had  said  to  every  one  of  them  by  themselves,  that  she  loved  them  better 
than  any  person  whatsoever ;  which  was  to  the  slander  of  the  issue  that  was  begotten 
between  the  king  and  her ;  and  this  was  treason,  according  to  the  statute  made  in  the 
26th  year  of  this  reign  (so  that  the  law  that  was  made  for  her  and  the  issue  of  her  marriage  is 
now  made  use  of  to  destroy  her).     It  was  also  added  in  the  indictment,  that  she  and  her 
complices  had  conspired  the  king's  death  :  but  this  it  seems  was  only  put  in  to  swell  the 
charge  ;  for  if  there  had  been  any  evidence  for  it,  there  was  no  need  of  stretching  the  other 
statute  ;  or  if  they  could  have  proved  the  violating  of  the  queen,  the  known  statute  of  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  had  been  sufficient.  When  the  indictment  was 
read,  she  held  up  her  hand  and  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  so  did  her  brother,  and  did  answer 
the  evidence  that  was  brought  against  her  discreetly.     One  thing  is  remarkable,  that  Mark 
Smeton,  who  was  the  only  person  that  confessed  anything,  was  never  confronted  with  the 
queen,  nor  was  kept  to  be  an  evidence  against  her,  for  he  had  received  his  sentence  three 
days  before,  and  so  could  be  no  witness  in  law  :  but  perhaps,  though  he  was  wrought  on  to 
confess,  yet  th'ey  did  not  think  he  had  confidence  enough  to  aver  it  to  the  queen's  face  ; 
therefore  the  evidence  they  brought,  as  Spelman  says,  was  the  oath  of  a  woman  that  was 
dead,  yet  this,  or  rather  the  terror  of  offending  the  king,  so  wrought  on  the  lords,  that  they 
found  her  and  her  brother  guilty :  and  judgment  was  given  that  she  should  be  burnt  or 
bel>eaded  at  the  king's  pleasure.  Upon  which  Spelman  observes,  that  whereas  burning  is  the 
death  which  the  law  appoints  for  a  woman  that  is  attainted  of  treason,  yet  since  she  had 
been  queen  of  England,  they  left  it  to  the  king  to  determine  whether  she  should  die  so 
infamous  a  death  or  be  beheaded  ;  but  the  judges  complained  of  this  way  of  proceeding,  and 
said  such  a  disjunctive  in  a  judgment  of  treason  had  never  been  seen.     The  lord  Eochford 
was  also  condemned  to  be  beheaded  and  quartered.     Yet  all  this  did  not  satisfy  the  enraged 
king,  but  the  marriage  between  him  and  her  must  be  annulled,  and  the  issue  illegitimated. 
The  king  remembered  an  intrigue  that  had  been  between  her  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  former  book ;  and  that  the  then  lord  Piercy  had  said  to  the 
cardinal,   "  that  he  had  gone  so  far  before  witnesses,  that  it  lay  upon  his  conscience,  so  that 
he  could  not  go  back  :"  this  it's  like  might  be  some  promise  he  made  to  marry  her,  per  verba 
de  future,  which  though  it  was  no  precontract  in  itself,  yet  it  seems  the  poor  queen  was  either 
so  ignorant  or  so  ill  advised  as  to  be  persuaded  afterwards  it  was  one,  though  it's  certain  that 
nothing  but  a  contract  per  verba  de proesenti  could  be  of  any  force  to  annul  the  subsequent 
marriage.     The  king  and  his  council,  reflecting  upon  what  it  seems  the  cardinal  had  told 
him,  resolved  to  try  what  could  be  made  of  it,  and  pressed  the  earl  of  Northumberland  to 
confess  a  contract  between  him  and  her.  But  he  took  his  oath  before  the  two  archbishops,  that 
there  was  no  contract  nor  promise  of  marriage  ever  between  them,  and  received  the  sacrament 
upon  it  before  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  others  of  the  king's  learned  council  in  the  law  spiritual, 
wishing  it  might  be  to  his  damnation  if  there  was  any  such  thing  (concerning  which  I  have 

*■  This  is  an  error.     The  earl  of  Wiltshire  was  not  one  of  licr  judges.     See  the  AJJcnda  at  the  cuU  of  this  book. 
-Ed. 
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seen  the  original  declaration  under  his  own  hand).     Nor  could  they  draw  any  confession 

from  the  queen  before  the  sentence ;  for  certainly  if  they  could  have  done  that,  the  divorce 

had  o-one  before  the  trial ;  and  then  she  must  have  been  tried  only  as  marchioness  of  Pembroke. 

But  now  she  lying  under  so  terrible  a  sentence,  it  is  most  probable  that  either  some  hopes 

,,  of  life  were  friven  her,   or  at  least  she  was  wi-ought  on  by  the  assurances  of 

Upon  an  ex-         .  .        .  &  '         p  ,        •     ,  <•  i     •        i  • 

torted  confes-  mitigatmg  that  cruel  part  of  her  judgment,  of  benig  burnt,  into  the  milder  part 

tion  is  di-        of  the  sentence,  of  basing  her  head  cut  oft' ;  so  that  she  confessed  a  precontract, 

voiced.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  \'Jt\\  of  May  was  brought  to  Lambeth;  and  in  court,  the  afilicted 

archbishop  sitting  judge,  some  persons  of  quality  being  present,  she  confessed  some  just  and 

lawful  impediments,  by  which  it  was  evident  that  her  marriage  with  the  king  was  not  valid. 

Upon  which  confession,  the  marriage  between  the  king  and  her  was  judged  to  have  been  null 

and  void.     The  record  of  the  sentence  is  burnt ;  but  these  particulars  are  repeated  in  the 

act  that  passed  in  the  next  parliament,  touching  the  succession  to  the  crown.     It  seems  this 

was  secretly  done,  for  Spelman  writes  of  it  thus  :  "  It  was  said  there  was  a  divorce  made 

between  the  king  and   her,  upon  her  confessing  a  precontract  with  another  before  her 

marriage  with  the  king  :"  so  then  it  was  then  only  talked  of,  but  not  generally  known. 

The  two  sentences  that  were  passed  upon  the  queen,  the  one  of  attainder  for  adultery,  the 
other  of  divorce  because  of  a  precontract,  did  so  contradict  one  another,  that  it  was  apparent 
one,  if  not  both,  of  them  must  be  imjust.  For  if  the  marriage  between  the  king  and  her  was 
null  from  the  beginning,  then  since  she  was  not  the  king's  wedded  wife,  there  could  be  no 
adultery.  And  lier  marriage  to  the  king  was  either  a  true  marriage,  or  not :  if  it  was  true, 
then  the  annulling  of  it  was  unjust;  and  if  it  was  no  true  marriage,  then  the  attainder  was 
mijust,  for  there  could  be  no  breach  of  that  faith  which  was  never  given.  So  tliat  it  is  plain, 
the  king  was  resolved  to  be  rid  of  her,  and  to  illegitimate  her  daughter,  and  in  that  trans- 
port of  his  fury,  did  not  consider  that  the  very  method  he  took  discovered  the  injustice  of 
his  proceedings  against  her.  Two  days  after  this,  she  was  ordered  to  be  executed  in  the 
green  on  Tower-liill.  How  she  received  these  tidings,  and  how  steadfast  she  continued  in 
the  protestations  of  her  innocence,  will  best  appear  by  the  following  circumstances  ; — The 
day  before  she  suft'ered,  upon  a  strict  search  of  her  past  life,  she  called  to  mind,  that  she  had 
played  the  step-mother  too  severely  to  lady  Mary,  and  had  done  her  many  injuries.  Upon 
Her  prepara-  which  she  made  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower's  lady  sit  down  in  the  chair  of  state ; 
tion  for  which  the  other,  after  some  ceremony,  doing,  she  fell  down  on  her  knees,  and  with 

death.  many  tears  charged  the  lady,  as  she  would  answer  it  to  God,  to  go  in  her  name, 

and  do,  as  she  had  done,  to  the  lady  Blary,  and  ask  her  forgiveness  for  the  wrongs  she  had 
done  her.  And  she  said,  she  had  no  quiet  in  her  conscience  till  she  had  done  that.  But 
though  she  did  in  this  what  became  a  Christian,  the  lady  ]\Iary  could  not  so  easily  pardoa 
these  injuries,  but  retained  the  resentments  of  them  her  whole  life. 

This  ingenuity  and  tenderness  of  conscience  about  lesser  matters  is  a  great  presumption, 
that  if  she  had  been  guilty  of  more  eminent  faults,  she  had  not  continued  to  the  last  denying 
them,  and  making  protestations  of  her  innocency.  For  that  same  night  she  sent  her  last 
messajie  to  the  kinjr,  and  acknowledjied  herself  much  obllsred  to  him,  that  had  continued  still 
to  advance  her.  She  said  he  had,  from  a  private  gentlewoman,  first  made  her  a  marchioness, 
and  then  a  queen ;  and  now,  since  he  could  raise  her  no  higher,  was  sending  her  to  be  a  saint 
in  heaven  :  she  protested  her  innocence,  and  recommended  her  daughter  to  his  care.  And 
her  carriage  that  day  she  died  will  appear  from  the  following  letter,  writ  by  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  copied  from  the  original,  which  I  insert,  because  the  copier  employed  by  the 
lord  Herbert  has  not  writ  it  out  faithfully ;  for  I  cannot  think  that  any  part  of  it  was  left 
out  on  design. 

"  Sir, — These  shall  be  to  advertise  you  I  have  received  your  letter,  wherein  you  would 
have  strangers  conveyecl  out  of  the  Tower ;  and  so  they  be,  by  the  means  of  Richard  Gressum 
■Jlie  Lieute-  ^^^  William  Loke,  and  Wythspall.  But  the  number  of  strangers  past  not  thirty, 
ii.int  of  the  and  not  many  hothe*  ;  and  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor  had  a  servant  there. 
Tower's  let-  and  honestly  put  out  :  sir,  if  we  have  not  an  hour  certain,  as  it  may  be  known 
in  London,  I  think  here  will  be  but  few,  and  I  think  a  reasonable  number  were 

*  /.  c.  ol  othcis. — Ed. 


tei-. 
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best,  for  I  suppose  she  will  declare  herself  to  be  a  good  woman,  for  all  men  but  for  the  king, 
at  the  hour  of  her  death.  For  this  morning  slie  sent  for  me,  that  I  might  be  with  her  at 
such  time  as  she  received  the  good  lord,  to  tlie  intent  I  should  hear  her  speak  as  touching 
her  innocency  alway  to  be  clear.  And  in  the  writing  of  this  she  sent  for  me,  and  at  my 
coming  she  said,  '  Mr.  Kingston,  I  hear  say  I  shall  not  die  aforenoon,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
therefore,  for  I  thought  to  be  dead  by  this  time,  and  past  my  pain.'  I  told  her  it  should  be 
no  pain,  it  was  so  sottel.  And  then  she  said,  '  I  heard  say  the  executioner  was  very  good, 
and  I  have  a  little  neck,'  and  put  her  hands  about  it,  laughing  heartily.  I  have  seen  many 
men,  and  also  women,  executed ;  and  that  they  have  been  in  great  sorrow,  and  to  my  know- 
ledge this  lady  has  much  joy  and  pleasure  in  death.  Sir,  her  almoner  is  continually  with 
her,  and  had  been  since  two  o'clock  after  midnight.  This  is  the  effect  of  anything  that  is 
here  at  this  time,  and  thus  fare-you-well. — Yours, 

"William  Kingston." 

A  little  before  noon,  being  the  1 9th  of  May,  she  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  where  she 
made  a  short  speech  to  a  great  company  that  came  to  look  on  the  last  scene  of 
tio"  '"^^'^"  *^^^^  ^^^^^  tragedy ;  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Rich- 
mond, the  lord  chancellor,  and  secretary  Cromwell,  with  the  lord  mayor,  the 
sheriffs  and  aldermen  of  London.  She  said,  "  She  was  come  to  die,  as  she  was  judged  by 
the  law  ;  she  would  accuse  none,  nor  say  anything  of  the  ground  upon  which  she  was  judged. 
She  prayed  heartily  for  the  king  ;  and  called  him  a  most  merciful  and  gentle  prince,  and 
that  he  had  been  always  to  her  a  good,  gentle,  sovereign  lord  :  and  if  any  would  meddle  with 
her  cause,  she  required  them  to  judge  the  best.  And  so  she  took  her  leave  of  them,  and  of 
tlie  world  ;  and  heartily  desired  they  would  pray  for  her."  After  she  had  been  some  time 
in  her  devotions,  her  last  words  being,  "  To  Christ  I  commend  my  soul"  her  head  was  cut 
off  by  tlie  hangman  of  Calais,  who  was  brought  over  as  more  expert  at  beheading  than  any 
in  England  :  her  eyes  and  lips  were  observed  to  move  after  her  head  was  cut  off,  as  Spelman 
writes  ;  but  her  body  was  thrown  into  a  common  chest  of  elm-tree  that  was  made  to  put 
arrows  in,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  within  the  Tower  before  twelve  o'clock. 

Her  brother  with  the  other  four  did  also  suffer  ;  none  of  them  were  quartered,  but  they 
were  all  beheaded,  except  Smeton,  who  was  hanged.  It  was  generally  said,  that  he  was 
corrupted  into  that  confession,  and  had  his  life  promised  him  ;  but  it  was  not  fit  to  let  him 
live  to  tell  tales.  Norris  had  been  much  in  the  king^s  favour,  and  an  offer  was  made  him  of 
his  life,  if  he  would  confess  his  guilt  and  accuse  the  queen.  But  he  generously  rejected 
that  unhandsome  proposition,  and  said,  "  that  in  his  conscience  he  thought  her  innocent  of 
these  things  laid  to  her  charge ;  but  whether  she  was  or  not,  he  would  not  accuse  her  of 
an3'thing,  and  he  would  die  a  tliousand  times  rather  than  ruin  an  innocent  person." 

These  proceedings  occasioned  as  great  variety  of  censures,  as  there  were  diversity  of  inter- 
The  several  csts.  The  Popish  party  said,  the  justice  of  God  was  visible,  that  she  who  had 
censures  that  supplanted  queeu  Katharine  met  with  the  like  and  harder  measure,  by  the  same 
parsed  on*  nieans.  Some  took  notice  of  her  faint  justifying  herself  on  the  scaffold,  as  if  her 
those  proceed-  Conscience  had  tlien  prevailed  so  far,  that  she  could  no  longer  deny  a  thing  for 
iiigs.  which  she  was  so  soon  to  answer  at  another  tribunal.     But   others  thought  her 

care  of  her  daughter  made  her  speak  so  tenderly  ;  for  she  had  observed,  that  queen  Katha- 
rine's obstinacy  had  drawn  the  king's  indignation  on  her  daughter ;  and  therefore  that  she 
alone  might  bear  her  misfortunes,  and  derive  no  share  of  them  on  her  daughter,  she  spake  in 
a  style  that  could  give  the  king  no  just  offence  :  and  as  she  said  enough  to  justify  herself,  so 
she  said  as  much  for  the  king's  honour  as  could  be  expected.  Yet  in  a  letter  that  she  wrote 
to  the  king  from  the  Tower  (which  will  be  found  in  the  collection),  she  pleaded 
N°  ^b  '4th  ^^^  innocence  in  a  strain  of  so  much  wit,  and  moving  passionate  eloquence,  as 
perhaps  can  scarce  be  paralleled :  certainly  her  spirits  were  much  exalted  when 
she  wrote  it,  for  it  is  a  pitch  above  her  ordinary  style.  Yet  the  copy  I  take  it  from,  lying 
among  Cromwell's  other  papers,  makes  me  believe  it  was  truly  written  by  her. 

Iler  carriage  seemed  too  free,  and  all  people  thouglit  that  some  freedoms  and  levities  in 
her  had  encouraged  those  unfortunate  persons  to  speak  such  bold  things  to    her,  since  few 
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attempt  upon  the  chastity,  or  make  declarations  of  love,  to  persons  of  so  exalted  a  quality, 
except  they  see  some  invitations,  at  least  in  their  carriage.  Others  thought  that  a  free  and 
jovial  temper  might,  with  great  innocence,  though  with  no  discretion,  lead  one  to  all  those 
things  that  were  proved  against  her ;  and  therefore  they  concluded  her  chaste,  though  indis- 
creet. Others  blamed  the  king,  and  taxed  his  cruelty  in  proceeding  so  severely  against  a 
person  whose  chastity  he  had  reason  to  be  assured  of,  since  she  had  resisted  his  addresses 
near  five  years,  till  he  legitimated  them  by  marriage.  But  others  excused  him.  It  is  cer- 
tain her  carriage  had  given  just  cause  of  some  jealousy,  and  that  being  the  rage  of  a  man,  it 
was  no  wonder  if  a  king  of  his  temper,  conceiving  it  against  one  whom  he  had  so  signally 
obliged,  was  transported  into  unjustifiable  excesses*. 

Others  condemned  Cranmer,  as  a  man  that  obsequiously  followed  all  the  king's  appetites  ; 
and  that  he  had  now  divorced  the  king  a  second  time,  which  showed  that  his  conscience  was 
governed  by  the  king's  pleasure  <as  his  supreme  law.  But  what  he  did  was  unavoidable. 
For  whatever  motives  drew  ft-oni  her  the  confession  of  that  precontract,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  sentence  upon  it :  and  that  which  she  confessed  being  such  as  made  her  incapable  to 
contract  man-iage  with  the  king,  he  could  not  decline  the  giving  of  sentence  upon  so  formal 
a  confession.  Some  loaded  all  that  favoured  the  Reformation,  and  said,  it  now  appeared 
what  a  woman  their  great  patroness  and  supporter  had  been.  But  to  those  it  was  answered, 
tliat  her  faults,  if  true,  being  secret,  could  cast  no  reflection  on  those,  who  being  ignorant  of 
them,  made  use  of  her  protection.  And  the  church  of  Rome  thought  not  their  cause  suffered 
by  the  enraged  cruelty  and  ambition  of  the  cursed  Irene,  who  had  convened  the  second 
council  of  Nice,  and  set  up  the  worship  of  images  again  in  the  East ;  whom  the  popes  con- 
tinued to  court  and  magnify,  after  her  barbarous  murder  of  her  son,  with  other  acts  of 
imsatiated  spite  and  ambition.  Therefore  they  had  no  reason  to  think  the  worse  of  persons 
for  claiming  the  protection  of  a  queen,  whose  faults  (if  she  was  at  all  criminal)  were  unknown 
to  them  when  they  made  use  of  her. 

Some  have  since  that  time  concluded  it  a  great  evidence  of  her  guilt,  that  during  her 
daughter's  long  and  glorious  reign,  there  was  no  full  nor  complete  vindication  of  her  pub- 
lished. For  the  writers  of  that  time  thought  it  enough  to  speak  honourably  of  her,  and,  in 
general,  to  call  her  innocent.  But  none  of  them  ever  attempted  a  clear  discussion  of  the 
particulars  laid  to  her  charge.  This  had  been  much  to  her  daughter's  honour,  and  therefore, 
since  it  was  not  done,  others  concluded  it  could  not  be  done  ;  and  that  their  knowledge  of 
her  guilt  restrained  their  pens.  But  others  do  not  at  all  allow  of  that  inference,  and  think 
rather  that  it  was  the  great  wisdom  of  that  time  not  to  sufler  such  things  to  be  called  in 
question  ;  since  no  wise  government  will  admit  of  a  debate  about  the  clearness  of  the  prince's 
title.  For  the  very  attempting  to  prove  it,  weakens  it  more  than  any  of  the  proofs  that  are 
brought  can  confirm  it ;  therefore  it  was  prudently  done  of  that  queen  and  her  great  minis- 
ters, never  to  suffer  any  vindication  or  apology  to  be  written.  Some  indiscretions  could  not 
be  denied,  and  these  would  all  have  been  catched  hold  of,  and  improved  by  the  busy  emis- 
saries of  Rome  and  Spain. 

But  nothing  did  more  evidently  discover  the  secret  cause  of  this  queen's  ruin,  than  the 
king's  marrying  Jane  Seymour,  the  day  after  her  execution.  She  of  all  king  Henry's  wives 
gained  most  on  his  esteem  and  afi^ection  :  but  she  was  happy  in  one  thing,  that  she  did  not 
outlive  his  love  ;  otherwise  she  might  have  fallen  as  signally  as  her  predecessor  had  done. 
Upon  this  turn  of  affairs  a  great  change  of  counsels  followed. 

There  was  nothing  now  that  kept  the  emperor  and  the  king  at  a  distance  but  the 
Ti  T  1  illegitimation  of  the  lady  Mary  ;  and  if  that  matter  had  been  adjusted,  the  king 
Mary  enilta-  '^'''S  in  no  more  hazard  of  trouble  from  him  :  therefore  it  was  proposed  that  she 
voiirs  a  recon-  might  be  again  restored  to  tlie  king's  favour.  She  found  this  was  the  best 
cihation  with  opportunity  she  could  ever  look  for,  and  therefore  laid  hold  on  it,  and  wrote  an 
humble  submission  to  the  king,  and  desired  again  to  be  admitted  to  his  presence. 
But  her  submissions  had  some  reserves  in  them,  therefore  she  was  pressed  to  be  more  express 

"  It  lias  been  asserted  tliat  king  Heiirj',  when  his  life  lUict  towards  Auiic  Boleyn.  See  fintlicr,  pail  iii.  book  3, 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  teslilied  some  remorse  tor  liis  con-     an.  1536. 
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in  her  acknowledgments.  At  this  she  stuck  long,  and  had  ahiiost  embroiled  herself  again 
with  her  father.  She  freely  offered  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  land  about  the  succession, 
and  confessed  the  fault  of  her  former  obstinacy.  But  the  king  would  have  lier  acknowledge 
that  his  marriage  to  her  mother  was  incestuous  and  unlawful,  and  to  renoimce  the  pope's 
authority  and  to  accept  him  as  supreme  head  of  tlie  church  of  England.  These  things  were 
of  hard  digestion  with  her,  and  she  could  not  easily  swallow  them  ;  so  she  wrote  to 
Cromwell,  to  befriend  her  at  the  king's  hands.  Upon  which  many  letters  passed  between 
them.  He  Avrote  to  her,  that  it  was  impossible  to  recover  her  father's  favour,  without  a  full 
and  clear  submission  in  all  points.  So  in  tlie  end  she  yielded,  and  sent  the  following  paper, 
all  written  with  her  own  hand,  which  is  set  down,  as  it  was  copied  from  the  original  yet 
extant. 

"  Tiie  confession  of  me,  the  lady  Mary,  made  upon  certain  points  and  articles  under 
.  written  ;  in  the  which,  as  I  do  now  plainly,  and  witli  all  mine  heart,  confess  and 
sion  under  declare  mine  inward  sentence,  belief,  and  judgment,  with  a  due  conformity  of 
her  own  hand,  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  ;  so  minding  for  ever  to  persist  and  continue 
Cott.  Lib.  Jq  ^ijjg  determination,  without  change,  alteration,  or  variance,  I  do  most  humbly 
beseech  the  king's  highness  my  father,  whom  I  have  obstinately  and  inobediently 
offended  in  the  denial  of  the  same  heretofore,  to  forgive  mine  offences  therein,  and  to  take 
me  to  his  most  gracious  mercy. 

"  First,  I  confess  and  acknowledge  the  king's  majesty  to  be  my  sovereign  lord  and  king, 
in  the  imperial  crown  of  tliis  realm  of  England ;  and  do  submit  myself  to  his  highness,  and 
to  all  and  singular  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  as  becometh  a  true  and  faithful  subject  to 
do  ;  which  I  shall  also  obey,  keep,  observe,  advance,  and  maintain,  according  to  my  bounden 
duty,  with  all  the  power,  force,  and  qualities,  that  God  hath  endued  me  witli,  during  my 
life.' 

"  Item,  I  do  recognise,  accept,  take,  repute,  and  knowledge,  the  king's  highness  to  be 
supreme  head  in  earth,  under  Christ,  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  do  utterly  refuse  the 
bishop  of  Rome's  pretended  authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction  within  this  realm  heretofore 
usurped,  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  made  in  that  behalf,  and  of  all  the  king's  true 
subjects  humbly  received,  admitted,  obeyed,  kept,  and  observed ;  and  also  do  utterly 
renounce  and  forsake  all  manner  of  remedy,  interest,  and  advantage,  which  I  may  by  any 
means  claim  by  the  bishop  of  Rome's  laws,  process,  jurisdiction,  or  sentence,  at  tliis  present 
time,  or  in  anywise  hereafter,  by  any  manner  of  title,  colour,  mean,  or  case,  that  is,  shall, 
or  can  be  devised  for  that  purpose.  Mary. 

"  Item,  I  do  freely,  frankly,  and  for  the  discharge  of  my  duty  towards  God,  the  king's 
highness,  and  his  laws,  without  other  respect,  recognise  and  knowledg,  that  the  marriage 
heretofore  had  between  his  majesty,  and  my  mother  the  late  princess  dowager,  was  by 
God's  law,  and  man's  law,  incestuous  and  unlawful.  Mary." 

Upon  this  she  was  again  received  into  favour.     One  circumstance  I  shall  add,  that  shows 

the  frugality  of  that  time.     In  the  establishment  that  was  made  for  her  family, 

to  liis  favour    there  was  only  40/.  a  quarter  assigned  for  her  privy  purse.     I  have  seen  a  letter 

of  hers  to  Cromwell,   at  the  Christmas  quarter,  desiring  him  to  let  the  king 

know,   that  she  must  be  at  some  extraordinary   expense  that  season,   tliat  so  he  might 

increase  her  allowance,  since  the  AOL  would  not  defray  the  charge  of  that  quarter. 

For  the  lady  EHzabeth,  though  the  king  divested  her  of  the  title  of  princess  of  "Wales,  yet 
_,  he  continued  still  to  breed  her  up  in  the  court,  with  all  the  care  and  tenderness 

Elizabeth  of  a  father.  And  the  new  queen,  what  from  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition, 
well  used  by  and  what  out  of  compliance  with  the  king,  who  loved  her  much,  was  as  kind  to 
the  king  and  ],gj,  j^g  jf  gjjg  \^r^^  been  her  mother  :  of  which  I  shall  add  one  pretty  evidence, 
though  the  childishness  of  it  may  be  thought  below  the  gravity  of  a  history ;  yet 
by  it  the  reader  will  see,  both  the  kindness  that  the  king  and  queen  had  for  her,  and  that 
they  allowed  her  to  subscribe  "  daughter."  There  are  two  original  letters  of  hers  yet  remaining, 
writ  to  the  queen  when  she  was  with  child  of  king  Edward  ;  the  one  in  Italian,  the  other  in 
English  ;  both  writ  in  a  fair  hand,  the  same  that  she  wrote  all  the  rest  of  her  life.     But  the 
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conceits  in  that  writ  in  English,  are  so  pretty,  that  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader 
to  see  this  first  blossom  of  so  great  a  princess  when  she  was  not  full  four  years  of  age  ;  she 
being  born  in  September  1533,  and  this  writ  in  July  1537. 

"  Although  your  highness'  letters  be  most  joyful  to  me  in  absence,  yet  considering  what  pain 
H  ■  1  ttcr  to  ^'  ^^  *^  5'°^^  ^°  write,  your  grace  being  so  great  with  child,  and  so  sickly,  your 
the  quecu  commendation  were  enough  in  my  lord's  letter.  I  mucli  rejoice  at  your  health, 
wheu  not  foul  ^ith  the  well-liking  of  the  country  ;  with  my  humble  thanks  that  your  grace 
_\  ears  o  age.  -^jgijgfj  j^^^  ^yith  you  till  I  were  weary  of  that  country.  Your  highness  were 
like  to  be  combered,  if  I  should  not  depart  till  I  were  weary  being  with  you  :  although  it 
were  in  the  worst  soil  in  the  world,  your  presence  would  make  it  pleasant.  I  cannot 
reprove  my  lord  for  not  doing  your  commendations  in  his  letter,  for  he  did  it ;  and  although 
he  had  not,  yet  I  will  not  complain  on  him,  for  that  he  shall  be  diligent  to  give  me  know- 
ledge from  time  to  time  how  his  busy  child  dotli ;  and  if  I  were  at  his  birth,  no  doubt  I 
would  see  him  beaten,  for  the  trouble  he  has  put  you  to.  IMr.  Denny,  and  my  lady,  with 
humble  thanks  prayetli  most  entirely  for  your  grace,  praying  the  Almighty  God  to  send 
you  a  most  lucky  deliverance.  And  my  mistress  wisheth  no  less,  giving  your  highness  most 
humble  thanks  for  her  commendations.     Writ  with  very  little  leisure,  this  last  day  of  July. 

"  Your  humble  daughter, 

'•  Elizabeth." 

But  to  proceed  to  more  serious  matters.     A  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  the  8th 

\  new  Pir-  "^  June.     If  full  forty  days  be  necessary  for  a  summons,  then  the  writs  must 

liinicni  have  been  issued  forth  the  day  before  the  late  queen's  disgrace  ;  so  that  it  was 

tailed.  designed  before  the  justs  at  Greenwicli,  and  did  not  flow  from  anything  that 

then  appeared.     AVhen  the  parliament   met,   the  lord  chancellor  Audley,  in    his  speech, 

told  tliem,   "  that  when  the  former  parliament  was  dissolved,  the  king  had  no 

ouin.i  thouchts  of  summoning:  a  new  one  so  soon.     But  for  two  reasons  he  hatl  now 

called  them.  The  one  was,  that  he  finding  himself  subject  to  so  many  infirmities, 
and  considering  that  he  was  mortal  (a  rare  thought  in  a  prince),  he  desired  to  settle  an 
apparent  heir  to  the  crown,  in  case  he  should  die  without  children  lawfully  begotten.  The 
other  was,  to  repeal  an  act  of  the  former  parliament,  concerning  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
to  tlie  issue  of  the  king  by  queen  Ann  Buleyn.  lie  desired  them  to  reflect  on  the  great 
troubles  and  vexation  the  king  was  involved  in  by  his  first  unlawful  marriage,  and  the 
dangers  he  was  in  by  his  second ;  which  might  well  have  frighted  anybody  from  a  third 
marriage.  But  Anne,  and  her  conspirators,  being  put  to  death,  as  they  well  deserved ;  the 
king,  at  the  humble  request  of  the  nobility,  and  not  out  of  any  carnal  concui)iscence,  was 
pleased  to  marry  again,  a  queen,  by  whom  there  were  very  probable  hopes  of  his  having 
children  :  therefore  he  recommended  to  them  to  provide  an  heir  to  the  crown  by  the  king's 
direction,  who,  if  the  king  died  without  children  lawfully  begotten,  might  rule  over  them. 
He  desired  they  would  pray  God  earnestly,  that  he  would  grant  the  king  issue  of  his  own 
body  ;  and  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  that  preserved  such  a  king  to  them  out  of  so 
many  eminent  dangers,  who  employed  all  his  care  and  endeavours,  that  he  might  keep  his 
whole  people  in  qiuet,  peace,  and  perfect  charity,  and  leave  them  so  to  those  that  should 
succeed  him." 

But  though  this  was  the  chief  cause  of  calling  the  parliament,  it  seems  the  ministers  met 
with  great  difliculties,  and  therefore  spent  much  time  in  preparing  men's  minds. 
sIIms^od."^  For  the  bill  about  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  not  brought  into  the  house 
of  lords  before  the  3()th  day  of  June,  that  the  lord  chancellor  offered  it  to  the  house. 
It  went  through  both  houses  without  any  opposition.  It  contained,  first,  "  a  repeal  of  the 
former  act  of  succession,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  two  sentences  of  divorce,  the  issue  of  both 
the  king's  fonner  man-iages  being  declared  illegitimate,  and  for  ever  excluded  from  claiming  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown,  as  the  king's  lawful  heirs  by  lineal  descent.  The  attainder  of  queen 
Anne  and  her  complices  is  confirmed.  Queen  Anne  is  said  to  have  been  inflamed  with  jiride, 
and  canial  desires  of  her  body  ;  and,  having  confederated  herself  with  iier  complices,  to  have 
committed  divers  treasons,  to  the  danger  of  the  king's  royal  person  (with  other  aggravating 
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words),  for  which  she  had  justly  suffered  death,  and  is  now  attainted  by  act  of  parliament. 
And  all  things  that  had  been  said  or  done  against  her,  or  her  daughter,  being  contrary  to  an 
act  of  parliament  then  in  force,  are  pardoned  ;  and  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  is  established 
on  the  issue  of  queen  Jane,  whether  male  or  female,  or  the  king's  issue  by  any  otlier  wife 
whom  he  might  marry  afterwards. 

"  But  since  it  was  not  fit  to  declare  to  whom  the  succession  of  the  crown  belonged  after  the 
king's  death,  lest  the  person  so  designed  might  be  thereby  enabled  to  raise  trouble  and 
commotions ;  therefore  they  considering  the  king's  wise  and  excellent  government,  and 
confiding  in  the  love  and  affection  which  he  bore  to  his  subjects,  did  give  him  full  power  to 
declare  the  succession  to  the  crown,  either  by  his  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  or  by 
his  last  will,  signed  with  his  hand,  and  promised  all  faithful  obedience  to  the  persons  named 
by  him.  And  if  any,  so  designed  to  succeed  in  default  of  others,  should  endeavour  to 
usurp  upon  those  before  them,  or  to  exclude  them,  they  are  declared  traitors,  and  were  to 
forfeit  all  the  right  they  might  thereafter  claim  to  the  crown.  And  if  any  should  maintain 
the  lawfulness  of  the  former  marriages,  or  that  the  issue  by  them  was  legitimate,  or  refused 
to  swear  to  the  king's  issue  by  queen  Jane,  they  were  also  declared  traitors." 

By  this  act  it  may  appear  how  absolutely  this  king  reigned  in  England.  Many  questioned 
much  the  validity  of  it,  and  (as  shall  afterwards  appear)  the  Scots  said,  that  the  succession 
to  the  crown  was  not  within  the  parliament's  power  to  determine  about  it,  but  must  go  by 
inheritance  to  their  king,  in  default  of  issue  by  this  king.  Yet  by  this,  the  king  was  enabled 
to  settle  the  crown  on  his  children,  whom  he  had  now  declared  illegitimate,  by  which  he 
brought  them  more  absolutely  to  depend  upon  himself.  He  neither  made  them  desperate, 
nor  gave  them  any  further  right  than  Avhat  they  were  to  derive  purely  from  his  own  good 
pleasure.  This  did  also  much  pacify  the  emperor,  since  his  kinswoman  was,  though  not 
restored  in  blood,  yet  put  in  a  capacity  to  succeed  to  the  crown. 

At  this  time  there  came  a  new  proposition  from  Rome,  to  try  if  the  king  would  accom- 

modate  matters  with  the  pope.  Pope  Clement  VII.  died  two  years  before  this, 
emleavourcd  i"  ^^^^  Y^^"^  1534,  and  cardinal  Farnese  succeeded  him,  called  pope  Paul  III.  He 
a  reconcile-  had  before  this  made  one  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  king ;  but  upon  the 
tion  with  the    beheading  of  the  bishop  (and  declared  cardinal)  of  Rochester,  he  had  thundered 

a  most  terrible  sentence  of  deposition  against  the  king,  and  designed  to  commit 
the  execution  of  it  to  the  emperor:  yet  now,  when  queen  Katharine  and  queen  Anne,  who 
were  the  occasions  of  the  rupture,  were  both  out  of  the  way,  he  thought  it  was  a  proper 
conjuncture  to  try  if  a  reconciliation  could  be  effected.  This  he  proposed  to  sir  Gregory 
Cassali,  who  was  no  more  the  king's  ambassador  at  Rome,  but  was  still  his  correspondent 
there.  ,Tlie  pope  desired  he  would  move  the  king  in  it,  and  let  him  know  that  he  had  ever 
favoured  his  cause  in  the  former  pope's  time,  and  though  he  was  forced  to  give  out  a  sentence 
against  him,  yet  he  had  never  any  intention  to  proceed  upon  it  to  further  extremities. 

But  the  king  was  now  so  entirely  alienated  from  the  court  of  Rome,  that  to  cut  ofl"  all 

hopes  of  reconciliation,  he  procured  two  acts  to  be  passed  in  this  parliament. 

The  one  was  for  the  utter  extinguishing  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Roftie.  It 
was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords  on  the  4th  of  July  ;  and  was  read  the  first  time  the  5th, 
and  the  second  time  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  lay  at  the  committee  till  the  12th.  And  on  the 
14th  it  was  sent  down  to  the  commons;  who,  if  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  Journal,  sent  it 
up  that  same  day :  they  certainly  made  great  haste,  for  the  parliament  was  dissolved  in 
four  days. 

"  The  preamble  of  this  first  act  contains  severe  reflections  on  the  bishop  of  Rome  (whom 
some  called  the  pope),  who  had  long  darkened  God's  word,  that  it  might  serve  his  pomp, 
glory,  avarice,  ambition,  and  tyranny ;  both  upon  the  souls,  bodies,  and  goods  of  all 
Christians ;  excluding  Christ  out  of  the  rule  of  man's  soul,  and  princes  out  of  their 
dominions :  and  had  exacted  in  England  great  sums,  by  dreams,  and  vanities,  and  other 
superstitious  ways.  Upon  these  reasons  his  usurpations  had  been  by  law  put  down  in  this 
nation  ;  yet  many  of  his  emissaries  were  still  practising  up  and  down  the  kingdom,  and  per- 
suading people  to  acknowledge  his  pretended  autliority.  Therefore  every  person  so  offending 
after  the  last  of  July  next  to  comcj  was  to  incur  the  jiains  of  a  premunire ;  and  all  officers. 
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both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  commanded  to  make  inquiry  about  such  offences,  under 
several  penalties." 

On  the  i2th  of  July,  a  bill  was  brought  in  concerning  privileges  obtained  from  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  was  read  the  first  time.  And  on  the  17th  it  was  agreed  to,  and  sent  down  to  the 
commons,  who  sent  it  up  again  the  next  day.  It  bears,  that  the  popes  had,  during  their 
usurpation,  "  granted  many  immunities  to  several  bodies  and  societies  in  England,  which 
upon  that  grant  had  been  now  long  in  use  :  therefore  all  these  bulls,  breves,  and  everything 
depending  on  or  flowing  from  them,  were  declared  void  and  of  no  force.  Yet  all  marriages 
celebrated  by  virtue  of  them,  that  were  not  otherwise  contrary  to  tlie  law  of  God,  were 
declared  good  in  law ;  and  all  consecrations  of  bishops  by  virtue  of  them  were  confirmed. 
And  for  the  future,  all  who  enjoyed  any  privileges  by  bulls,  were  to  bring  them  in  to  the 
chancery,  or  to  such  persons  as  the  king  should  appoint  for  that  end.  And  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  lawfully  to  grant  anew  the  effects  contained  in  them  ;  which  grant  was  to 
pa,ss  under  the  great  seal,  and  to  be  of  full  force  in  law." 

This  struck  at  the  abbots'  rights.  But  they  were  glad  to  bear  a  diminution  of  their  great- 
ness, so  they  might  save  the  whole,  which  now  lay  at  stake.  By  the  thirteenth  act,  they 
corrected  an  abuse  which  had  come  in,  to  evade  the  force  of  a  statute  made  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  this  king,  about  the  residence  of  all  ecclesiastical  persons  in  their  livings.  One 
qualification  that  did  excuse  from  residence,  was  their  staying  at  the  university  for  the  com- 
pleting of  their  studies.  Now  it  was  found,  that  many  dissolute  clergymen  went  and  lived 
at  the  universities,  not  for  their  studies,  but  to  be  excused  from  serving  their  cures.  So  it 
was  enacted,  that  none  above  the  age  of  forty,  that  were  not  either  heads  of  houses,  or  public 
readers,  should  have  any  exemption  from  their  residence,  by  virtue  of  that  clause  in  the 
former  act.  And  those  under  that  age  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  it,  except  they  were 
present  at  the  lectures,  and  performed  their  exercises  in  the  schools. 

By  another  act,  there  was  provision  made  against  the  prejudice  the  king's  heirs  might 
receive,  before  they  were  of  age,  by  parliaments  held  in  tiieir  non-age  ;  that  whatsoever  acts 
were  made  before  they  were  twenty-four  years  of  age,  they  might  at  any  time  of  their  lives 
after  that  repeal  and  annul,  by  their  letters  patent,  which  should  have  equal  force  with  a 
repeal  by  act  of  parliament.  From  these  acts  it  appears  that  tlie  king  was  absolute  master 
both  of  the  affections  and  fears  of  his  subjects,  when  in  a  new  parliament  called  on  a  sudden, 
and  in  a  session  of  six  weeks,  from  the  8th  of  June  to  the  18th  of  July,  acts  of  this  import- 
ance were  passed  without  any  protest  or  public  opposition. 

But  having  now  opened  the  business  of  the  parliament  as  it  relates  to  the  state,  I  must 
The  Pro-       "^^*'  §'^'^  "^^  account  of  the  convocation,  which  sat  at  this  time,  and  was  very 
ceciiings  in      busy,  as  appears  by  the  journal  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  which  this  is  given  for  a 
the  CoRvoca-  reason  of  many  adjournments,  because  the  spiritual  lords  were  busy  in  the  con- 
'""■  vocation.     It  sat  down  on  the  9th  of  June,  according  to  Fuller's  extract,  it  being 

the  custom  of  all  this  reign  for  that  court  to  meet  two  or  three  days  after  the  parliament. 
Hither  Cromwell  came  as  the  king's  vicar-general :  but  he  was  not  yet  vicegerent.*  For 
he  sat  next  the  archbishop ;  but  when  he  had  that  dignity,  he  sat  above  him.  Nor  do  I 
find  him  styled  in  any  writing  vicegerent  for  some  time  after  this ;  though  the  lord  Her- 
bert says,  he  was  made  vicegerent  the  18th  of  July  this  year,  the  same  day  in  which  the 
parliament  was  dissolved. 

Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  preached  the  Latin  sermon,  on  these  words, — "  The  children 
of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  greneration,  than  the  children  of  light."  He  was  the  most  cele- 
bratcd  preacher  of  that  time ;  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  his  matter,  with  a  serious  and 
fervent  action  that  accompanied  it,  being  preferred  to  more  learned  and  elaborate  composures. 
On  the  21st  of  June,  Cromwell  moved  that  they  would  confirm  the  sentence  of  the  invalidity 
of  the  king's  marriage  with  queen  Anne,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  both  houses  of  con- 
vocation. But  certainly  Fuller  was  asleep  when  he  wrote,  "  that  ten  days  before  that,  the 
archbishop  had  passed  the  sentence  of  divorce,  on  the  day  before  tlie  queen  was  beheaded :" 

*  In  a  public  instrument  in  Fuller's  History  of  Cam-  1539  (in  Dugdale),  he  is  styled  Vicarins  Generalis.  So 
bridge,  p.  1  OS,  dated  Oct.  22,  1535,  Cromwell  is  styled  that  these  two  titles  seem  to  have  been  used  promiscuously, 
vicegerent  that   year ;    and  in  the  writ  of   summons,  in     — Anon.  Correct. 
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whereas  if  he  had  considered  this  more  fully,  he  must  have  seen  tiiat  the  queen  was  put  to 
death  a  month  before  this,  and  was  divorced  two  days  before  she  died.  Yet  with  this 
animadversion,  I  must  give  him  my  thanks  for  his  pains  in  copying  out  of  the  journals  of 
convocation  many  remarkable  things,  which  had  been  otherwise  irrecover.ably  lost. 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  the  lower  house  of  convocation  sent  to  the  upper  house  a  collection 
of  many  opinions  that  were  then  in  the  realm  ;  which,  as  they  thought,  were  abuses,  and 

Fuller  errors,  worthy  of  special  reformation.  But  they  began  this  representation  with 
a  protestation,  "  that  they  intended  not  to  do  or  speak  anything  which 
might  be  unpleasant  to  the  king,  whom  they  acknowleged  their  supreme  head,  and  were 
resolved  to  obey  his  commands,  renouncing  the  pope's  usurped  authority,  with  all  his  laws 
and  inventions,  now  extinguished  and  abolished ;  and  did  addict  themselves  to  Almighty 
God,  and  his  laws,  and  unto  the  king,  and  the  laws  made  within  this  kingdom." 

There  are  sixty-seven  opinions  set  down,  and  are  either  the  tenets  of  tlie  old  Lollards  or 
the  new  reformers,  together  with  the  anabaptists*  opinions.  Besides  all  which,  they 
complained  of  many  unsavoury  and  indiscreet  expressions,  which  were  either  feigned  on 
design  to  disgrace  the  new  preachers,  or  were  perhaps  the  extravagant  reflections  of  some 
illiterate  and  injudicious  persons;  who  are  apt  upon  all  occasions,  by  their  heat  and  folly, 
rather  to  prejudice  than  advance  their  party  ;  and  affect  some  petulant  jeers  which  they 
think  witty,  and  are  perhaps  well  entertained  by  some  others,  who,  though  they  are  more 
judicious  themselves,  yet,  imagining  that  such  jests  on  the  contrary  opinions  will  take  with 
the  people,  do  give  tliem  too  much  encouragement.  Many  of  these  jests  about  confession, 
praying  to  saints,  holy  water,  and  the  other  ceremonies  of  the  church,  were  complained  of. 
And  the  last  articles  contained  sharp  reflections  on  some  of  the  bishops,  as  if  tliey  had  been 
wanting  in  their  duty  to  suppress  such  things.  This  was  clearly  levelled  at  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Shaxton,  who  were  noted  as  the  great  promoters  of  these  opinions.  The  first 
did  it  prudently  and  solidly  ;  the  second,  zealously  and  simply  ;  and  the  third,  witli  much 
indiscreet  pride  and  vanity.  But  now  that  the  queen  was  gone,  who  had  either  raised  or 
supported  them,  their  enemies  hoped  to  have  advantages  against  them,  and  to  lay  the  growth 
of  these  opinions  to  their  charge.  But  this  wliole  project  failed,  and  Cranmer  had  as  much 
of  the  king's  favour  as  ever ;  for,  instead  of  that  which  they  had  projected,  Cromwell,  by 
the  king's  order,  coming  to  the  convocation,  declared  to  them,  that  it  was  the  king's 
pleasure,  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  cliurch  should  be  reformed  by  the  rules  of 
Scripture,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  maintained  which  did  not  rest  on  that  authority  ;  for 
it  was  absurd,  since  that  was  acknowledged  to  contain  the  laws  of  religion,  that  reeourso 
should  rather  be  had  to  glosses,  or  the  decrees  of  popes,  than  to  these.  Tliere  was  at  that 
time  one  Alexander  Alesse,  a  Scotchman,  much  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  piety,  whom 
Antiq.  Brit.  Cranmer  entertained  at  Lambeth.  Him  Cromwell  brought  with  him  to  the 
in  Vita  Cran-  convocation,  and  desired  him  to  deliver  his  opinion  about  the  sacraments.  He 
'""'  enlarged  himself  much  to  convince  them,  that  only  baptism  and  the   Lord's 

supper  were  instituted  by  Christ  *. 

Stokesley,  bishop  of  London,  answered  him  in  a  long  discourse,  in  which  he  showed  he  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  learning  of  the  scliools  and  the  canon-law  than  with  the  gospel ; 
he  was  seconded  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  others  of  that  party. 

But  Cranmer,  in  a  long  and  learned  speech,  showed  how  useless  these  niceties  of  the 
schools  were,  and  of  how  little  authority  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  discoursed  largely  of  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  use  of  the  sacratnents,  of  the  imcertainty  of  tradition,  and 
of  the  corruption  which  the  monks  and  friars  had  brought  into  the  Christian  doctrine.  He 
was  vigorously  seconded  by  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  told  them,  the  world  would  be  no 

*  An  account  of  this  conference  was  published  by  Alesse  prelates  rose  up  and  did  obedience  as  to  their  vicar-^encral, 

in  Latin,  and  translated  into  English  by  Ii<lm.  Alcn.     He  and  he  sat  him  down  in  the  highest  place  :   then  follows 

was  sent  fni   into  England  by  the  lord  Cromwell  and   the  an  account  of  the  debate,  aud  how  the  bishops  were  divided, 

arclibishop  ;   sent  to  Cambridge,  driven  thence  ;  withdrew  He  places  this  meeting  in  the  year  1537.       The   book  is 

to  London,  wliere  he  stiidie<l  and  practised  physic  certain  without  date,  so  it  docs  not  appear  when   it  was   printed, 

years  ;  met  by  chance  with  the  lord  Cromwell,  who  took  — Anon.  Corrfct.     [Further  mention  is  made  of  Alesse 

him  with  him  to  Westminster,   where   he  found   all  the  t'n/ra,  under  the  year  1541. —Ed.] 
bishops  gatlicivd  together,  unto  whom  all  the  bisliop?  and 
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longer  deceived  with  sucli  sophisticated  stuff  as  the  clergy  had  formerly  vented  :  the  laity 
were  now  in  all  nations  studying  the  Scriptures,  and  that  not  only  in  the  vulgar  translations, 
but  in  the  original  tongues  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  a  vain  imagination  to  think  they  would 
he  any  longer  governed  by  those  arts  which  in  the  former  ages  of  ignorance  had  been  so 
effectual.  Not  many  days  after  this,  there  were  several  articles  brought  into  the  upper 
house  of  convocation,  devised  by  the  king  himself,  about  which  there  were  great  debates 
among  them.  The  two  archbishops  heading  two  parties,  Cranmer  was  for  a  reformation ; 
and  with  him  joined,  Thomas  Goodrich  bishop  of  Ely,  Shaxton  of  Sarum,  Latimer  of 
Worcester,  Fox  of  Hereford,  Hilsey  of  Rochester,  and  Barlow  of  St.  David's. 

But  Lee  archbishop  of  York  was  a  known  favourer  of  the  pope's  interests ;  which,  as  It 
first  appeared  in  his  scrupling  so  much,  with  the  whole  convocation  of  York,  the  acknow- 
ledging the  king  to  be  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  so  he  had  since  discovered  it 
on  all  occasions  in  which  he  durst  do  it  without  the  fear  of  losing  the  king's  favour :  so  he, 
and  Stokesley  bishop  of  London,  Tonstall  of  Durham,  Gardiner  of  Winchester,  Longland 
of  Lincoln,  Sherburn  of  Chichester,  Nix  of  Norwich,  and  Kite  of  Carlisle,  had  been  still 
against  all  chancres.  But  the  kino;  discovered  that  those  did  In  their  hearts  love  the 
papal  authority,  though  Gardiner  dissembled  it  most  artificially.  Sherburn  bishop  of 
Chichester,  upon  what  inducement  I  cannot  understand,  resigned  his  bishopric,  which  was 
given  to  Richard  Sampson,  dean  of  the  chapel ;  a  pension  of  400/.  being  reserved  to 
Sherburn  for  his  life,  which  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  this  parliament.  Nix  of  Norwich 
had  also  offended  the  king  signally,  by  some  correspondence  with  Rome,  and  was  kept  long 
in  the  Marshalsea,  and  was  convicted  and  found  in  a  premunire :  the  king,  considering  his 
great  age,  had,  upon  his  humble  submission,  discharged  him  out  of  prison,  and  pardoned 
^  him.  But  he  died  the  former  year  ;  though  Fuller,  in  his  slight  way,  makes  him 
Regni  '  *^*  ^^  ^''^^  convocation  :  for  by  the  seventeenth  act  of  the  last  parliament  It 
appears  that  the  bishopric  of  Norwich  being  vacant,  the  king  had  recommended 
William  Abbot  of  St.  Bennet's  to  it ;  but  took  into  his  own  hands  all  the  lands  and 
manors  of  the  bishopric,  and  gave  the  bishop  several  of  the  priories  in  Norfolk  in  exchange, 
which  was  confirmed  in  parliament. 

I  shall  next  give  a  short  abstract  of  the  articles  about  religion,  which  were,  after  much 
consultation  and  long  debating  aQ;reed  to. 

"  First,  All  bishops  and  preachers  must  instruct  the  people  to  believe  the  whole  Bible,  and 

Articles         the  three  creeds — that  made  by  the  apostles,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  ; 

agreed  on         jjnd  Interpret  all  things  according  to  them,  and  in  the  very  same  words,  and 

eion        "       condemn  all  heresies  contrary  to  them,  particularly  those  condemned  by  the  first 

Printed  by       four  general  councils. 

Fuller.  Secondly,   Of  baptism  the  people  must  be  instructed :  that  it  Is  a  sacrament 

instituted  by  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  without  which  none  could  attain  everlasting 
life  ;  and  that  not  only  those  of  full  age,  but  infants,  may,  and  must  be  baptized,  for  the 
pardon  of  original  sin,  and  obtaining  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  they  became  the 
sons  of  God.  That  none  baptized  ought  to  be  baptized  again.  That  the  opinions  of  the 
Anabaptists  and  Pelagians  were  detestable  heresies  :  and  that  those  of  ripe  age,  who  desired 
baptism,  must  with  it  join  repentance  and  contrition  for  their  sins,  with  a  firm  belief  of  the 
articles  of  the  faith. 

"  Thirdly,  Concerning  penance,  they  were  to  instruct  the  people  that  it  was  instituted  by 
Christ,  and  was  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  That  it  consisted  of  contrition,  confes- 
sion, and  amendment  of  life,  with  exterior  works  of  charity,  which  were  the  worthy  fruits 
of  penance.  For  contrition.  It  was  an  inward  shame  and  sorrow  for  sin,  because  It  is  an 
offence  of  God,  which  provokes  his  displeasure.  To  this  must  be  joined  a  faith  of  the  mercy 
and  goodness  of  God,  whereby  the  penitent  must  hope  that  God  will  forgive  him,  and  repute 
him  justified  and  of  the  number  of  his  elect  children,  not  for  the  worthiness  of  any  merit  or 
work  done  by  him,  but  for  the  only  merits  of  the  blood  and  passion  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  That  this  faith  is  got  and  confirmed  by  the  application  of  the  promises  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  use  of  the  sacraments ;  and  for  that  end,  confession  to  a  priest  is  necessary, 
if  it  may  be  had,  whose  absolution  was  instituted  by  Christ,  to  apply  the  promises  of  God's 
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grace  to  the  penitent :  therefore  the  people  were  to  be  taught,  that  the  absolution  is  spoken 
by  an  authority  given  by  Christ  in  the  gospel  to  the  priest,  and  must  be  believed,  as  if  it 
were  spoken  by  God  himself,  according  to  our  Saviour's  words  ;  and  therefore  none  were  to 
condemn  auricular  confession,  but  use  it  for  the  comfort  of  their  consciences.  Tlie  people 
were  also  to  be  instructed,  that  though  God  pardoned  sin  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  Christ, 
yet  they  must  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  penance,  prayer,  fasting,  almsdeeds,  with  restitution 
and  satisfaction  for  wrongs  done  to  others,  with  other  works  of  mercy  and  charity,  and 
obedience  to  God's  commandments,  else  they  could  not  be  saved  ;  and  that  by  doing  tliese, 
they  should  both  obtain  everlasting  life,  and  mitigation  of  their  afflictions  in  this  present  life, 
according  to  the  Scriptures. 

"  Fourthly,  As  touching  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  people  were  to  be  instructed  that 
under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  there  was  truly  and  substantially  given  the  very  same 
body  of  Christ  that  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  therefore  it  was  to  be  received 
with  all  reverence,  every  one  duly  examining  himself,  according  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul. 

"  Fifthly,  The  people  were  to  be  instructed,  that  justification  signifieth  remission  of  sins, 
and  acceptation  into  the  favour  of  God  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  perfect  renovation  in  Christ.  To 
the  attaining  which  they  were  to  have  contrition,  faith,  charity,  which  were  both  to  concur 
in  it,  and  follow  it ;  and  that  the  good  works  necessary  to  salvation  were  not  only  outward 
civil  works,  but  the  inward  motions  and  graces  of  God's  holy  Spirit,  to  dread,  fear,  and  love 
him ;  to  have  firm  confidence  in  God,  to  call  upon  him,  and  to  have  patience  in  all  adversi- 
ties ;  to  hate  sin,  and  have  purposes  and  wills  not  to  sin  again ;  with  such  other  motions  and 
virtues  consenting  and  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God." 

The  otlier  articles  were  about  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  "  First,  of  images.  The 
people  were  to  be  instructed  that  the  use  of  them  was  warranted  by  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
they  served  to  represent  to  them  good  examples  and  to  stir  up  devotion,  and  therefore  it  was 
meet  that  they  should  stand  in  the  churches.  But  that  the  people  might  not  fall  into  such 
superstition  as  it  was  thought  they  had  done  in  time  past,  they  were  to  be  taught  to  reform 
sucli  abuses,  lest  idolatry  might  ensue,  and  that  in  censing,  kneeling,  offering,  or  worship- 
ping them,  the  people  were  to  be  instructed  not  to  do  it  to  the  image,  but  to  God  and  his 
honour. 

"  Secondly,  For  the  honouring  of  saints,  they  were  not  to  think  to  attain  these  things  at 
their  hands,  which  were  only  obtained  of  God ;  but  that  they  were  to  honour  them  as  per- 
sons now  in  glory,  to  praise  God  for  them,  and  imitate  their  virtues,  and  not  fear  to  die  for 
the  trutli,  as  many  of  them  had  done. 

"  Thirdly,  For  praying  to  saints,  the  people  were  to  be  taught,  that  it  was  good  to  pray 
to  them,  to  pray  for  and  with  us.  And  to  correct  all  superstitious  abuses  in  this  matter, 
they  were  to  keep  the  days  appointed  by  the  church  for  their  memories,  unless  the  king 
should  lessen  the  number  of  them,  which  if  he  did,  it  was  to  be  obeyed. 

"  Fourthly,  Of  ceremonies.  The  people  were  to  be  taught,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
condemned  and  cast  away,  but  to  be  kept  as  good  and  laudable,  having  mystical  significations 
in  them,  and  being  useful  to  lift  up  our  minds  to  God.  Such  were  the  vestments  in  the 
worship  of  God  :  the  sprinkHng  holy-water,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  baptism  and  the  blood 
of  Christ ;  giving  holy  bread,  in  sign  of  our  imion  in  Christ,  and  to  remember  us  of  the 
Sacrament ;  bearing  candles  on  Candlemas-day,  in  remembrance  that  Christ  was  the  spiritual 
light ;  giving  ashes  on  Ash-Wednesday,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  penance  and  of  our  mortality  ; 
bearing  palms  on  palm-Sunday,  to  show  our  desire  to  receive  Christ  in  our  hearts,  as  he 
entered  into  Jerusalem  ;  creeping  to  the  cross  on  Good-Friday,  and  kissing  it,  in  memory  of 
his  death,  with  the  setting  up  the  sepulchre  on  that  day  ;  the  hallowing  the  font,  and  other 
exorcisms  and  benedictions. 

"  And  lastly.  As  to  purgatory,  they  were  to  declare  it  good  and  charitable  to  pray  for  the 
souls  departed,  which  was  said  to  have  continued  in  the  church  from  the  beginning :  and 
therefore  the  people  were  to  be  instructed,  that  it  consisted  well  with  the  due  order  of 
cliarity  to  pray  for  them,  and  to  make  others  pray  for  them,  in  masses  and  exequies,  and  to 
give  alms  to  them  for  that  end.  But  since  the  place  they  were  in,  and  the  pains  they 
suffered,  were  uncertain  by  the  Scripture,  we  ought  to  remit  tliem  wholly  to  God's  mercy  ; 
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therefore  all  these  abuses  were  to  be  put  away,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  purgatory,  had 
been  advanced,  as  if  the  pope's  pardons  did  deliver  souls  out  of  it,  or  masses  said  in  certain 
places,  or  before  certain  images,  had  such  efficiency  :  with  other  such-like  abuses*." 

These  articles  being  thus  conceived,  and  in  several  places  corrected  and  tempered  by  the 
king's  own  hand,  were  signed  by  Cromwell,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  seventeen 
other  bishops,  forty  abbots  and  priors,  and  fifty  archdeacons  and  proctors  of  the  lower  house 
of  convocation ;  among  whom,  Polydor  Virgil  and  Peter  Vannes  signed  with  the  rest,  as 
Published  by  appears  by  the  original  yet  extant.  They  being  tendered  to  the  king,  he 
the  King's  confirmed  them,  and  ordered  them  to  be  published  with  a  preface  in  his  name. 
Authority.  jj.  jg  gj^j^  jjj  ^j^p  preface,  "  that  he,  accounting  it  the  chief  part  of  his  charge, 
that  the  word  and  commandments  of  God  should  be  believed  and  observed,  and  to  maintain 
unity  and  concord  in  opinion ;  and  understanding,  to  his  great  regret,  that  there  was  great 
diversity  of  opinion  arisen  among  his  subjects,  both  about  articles  of  faith  and  ceremonies ; 
bad  in  his  own  person  taken  great  pains  and  study  about  these  things,  and  had  ordered 
also  the  bishops,  and  other  learned  men  of  the  clergy,  to  examine  them  ;  who  after  long 
deliberation  had  concluded  on  the  most  special  points,  which  the  king  thought  proceeded 
from  a  good,  right,  and  true  judgment,  according  to  the  laws  of  God  ;  these  would  also  be 
profitable  for  establishing  unity  in  the  church  of  England  :  therefore  he  had  ordered  them  to 
be  published,  requiring  all  to  accept  of  them,  praying  God  so  to  illuminate  their  hearts,  that 
they  might  have  no  less  zeal  and  love  to  unity  and  concord  in  reading  them,  than  he  had  in 
making  them  to  be  devised,  set  forth,  and  published ;  which  good  acceptance  should  encourage 
him  to  take  further  pains  for  the  future,  as  should  be  most  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the 
profit  and  the  quietness  of  his  subjects." 

This  being  published,  occasioned  great  variety  of  censures.     Those  that  desired  reformation, 
.  were  glad  to  see  so  great  a  step  once  made,  and  did  not  doubt  but  this  would  make 

censured!"*  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  further  changes.  They  rejoiced  to  see  the  Scriptures  and  the  ancient 
creeds  made  the  standards  of  the  faith,  without  mentioning  tradition  or  the 
decrees  of  the  church.  Then  the  foundation  of  Christian  faith  was  truly  stated,  and  the 
terms  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  man  in  Christ  were  rightly  opened,  without  the 
niceties  of  the  schools  of  either  side.  Immediate  worship  of  images  and  saints  was  also 
removed,  and  purgatory  was  declared  uncertain  by  the  Scripture.  These  were  great 
advantages  to  them  ;  but  the  establishing  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession,  the  corporal 
presence  in  the  sacrament,  the  keeping  up  and  doing  reverence  to  images,  and  the  praying  to 
saints,  did  allay  their  joy  ;  yet  they  still  counted  it  a  victory  to  have  things  brought  under 
debate,  and  to  have  some  grosser  abuses  taken  away. 

The  other  party  were  unspeakably  troubled.  Four  sacraments  were  passed  over,  which 
would  encourage  iil-afiected  people  to  neglect  them.  The  gainful  trade  by  the  belief  of  purga- 
tory was  put  down  ;  for  though  it  was  said  to  be  good  to  give  alms  for  praying  for  the  dead, 
yet  since  both  the  dreadful  stories  of  the  miseries  of  purgatory,  and  the  certainty  of  redeeming 
souls  out  of  them  by  masses,  were  made  doubtful,  the  people's  charity  and  bounty  that  way 
would  soon  abate.  And  in  a  word,  the  bringing  matters  under  dispute  was  a  great 
mortification  to  them  ;  for  all  concluded  that  this  was  but  a  preamble  to  what  they  miglit 
expect  afterwards. 

When  these  things  were  seen  beyond  sea,  the  papal  party  made  everywhere  great  use 
of  it,  to  show  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  pope ;  since  the  king  of  England,  though, 
when  he  broke  off  from  his  obedience  to  the  apostolic  see,  he  pretended  he  would  maintain  the 
catholic  faith  entire,  yet  was  now  making  great  changes  in  it.  But  others,  that  were  more 
moderate,  acknowledged  that  there  was  great  temper  and  prudence  in  contriving  tliese 
articles.  And,  it  seems,  the  emperor,  and  the  more  learned  divines  about  him,  both  approved 
of  the  precedent,  and  liked  the  particulars  so  well,  that  not  many  years  after,  the  emperor 
published  a  work  not  unlike  this,  called  "  The  Interim ;"  because  it  was  to  be  in  force  in 
that  interim,  till  all  things  were  more  fully  debated  and  determined  by  a  general  council, 
which,  in  many  particulars  agreed,  with  these  articles.     Yet  some  stricter  persons  censured 

*  See  Addenda  to  this  part,  and  the  articles  at  length  in  Addenda  (No.  1)  to  the  collection  of  Records,  &c.  referred 
to  iu  Part  I.— Kd, 

VOL.    I.  M 
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this  work  much,  as  being  a  political  daubing,  in  which,  they  said,  there  was  more  pains 
taken  to  gratify  persons,  and  serve  particular  ends,  than  to  assert  truth  in  a  free  and 
unbiassed  way,  such  as  became  divines.  This  was  again  excused,  and  it  was  said,  that  all 
things  could  not  be  attained  on  a  sudden  :  that  some  of  the  bishops  and  divines,  who  after- 
wards arrived  at  a  clear  understanding  of  some  matters,  were  not  then  so  fully  convinced 
about  them,  and  so  it  was  their  ignorance,  and  not  their  cowardice  or  policy,  that  made  them 
compliant  in  some  things.  Besides,  it  was  said,  that  as  our  Saviour  did  not  reveal  all  things 
to  his  disciples  till  they  were  able  to  bear  them ;  and  as  the  apostles  did  not  of  a  sudden 
abolish  all  the  rites  of  Judaism,  but  for  some  time,  to  gain  the  Jews,  complied  with  them 
and  went  to  the  temple,  and  offered  sacrifices  ;  so  the  people  were  not  to  be  over-driven  in 
this  change.  Tlie  clergy  must  be  brought  out  of  their  ignorance  by  degrees,  and  then  the 
people  were  to  be  better  instructed  ;  but  to  drive  furiously,  and  do  all  at  once,  might  have 
spoiled  the  whole  design,  and  totally  alienated  those  who  were  to  be  drawn  on  by  degrees ; 
it  might  have  also  much  endangered  the  peace  of  the  nation,  the  people  being  much  disposed 
by  the  practices  of  the  friars  to  rise  in  arras :  therefore  these  slow  steps  were  thought  the 
surer  and  better  method. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  convocation,  there  was  another  writing  brought  in  by  Fox  bishop 
of  Hereford,  occasioned  by  the  summons  for  a  general  council  to  sit  at  Mantua, 
cation  dc-  *°  which  the  pope  had  cited  the  king  to  appear.  The  king  had  made  his  appeal 
claies  against  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  any  justice 
the  Council  Jn  an  assemlbly  so  constituted  as  this  was  like  to  be.  Therefore  it  was  thought 
Pom  ^  "^  ^*  ^°  publish  somewhat  of  the  reasons  why  the  king  could  not  submit  his  matter 
to  the  decision  of  such  council  as  was  then  intended ;  and  it  was  moved  that 
the  convocation  should  give  their  sense  of  it. 

The  substance  of  their  answer  (which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  collection)  was,  "  that 

as  nothing  was  better  instituted  by  the  ancient  fathers  for  the  establishment  of 
N°  ^b's       *^^  faith,  the  extirpation  of  heresies,  the  healing  of  schisms,  and  the  nnity  of  the 

Christian  church,  than  general  councils,  gathered  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  duly  called 
to  an  indifferent  place  ;  with  other  necessary  requisites :  so,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
could  produce  more  pestiferous  effects  than  a  general  council  called  upon  private  malice,  of 
ambition,  or  other  carnal  respects ;  which  Gregory  Nazianzen  so  well  observed  in  his  time, 
that  he  thought  '  all  assemblies  of  bishops  were  to  be  eschewed,  for  he  never  saw  good  come 
of  any  of  them,  and  they  had  increased  rather  than  healed  the  distempers  of  the  church. 
For  the  appetite  of  vain-glory,  and  a  contentious  humour,  bore  down  reason.'  Therefore 
they  thought  Christian  princes  ought  to  employ  all  their  endeavours  to  prevent  so  great  a 
mischief.  And  It  was  to  be  considered,  first,  who  had  authority  to  call  one ;  secondly.  If 
the  reasons  for  calling  one  were  weighty;  thirdly,  who  should  be  the  judges;  fourthly, 
what  should  be  the  manner  of  proceeding ;  fifthly,  what  things  should  be  treated  of  in  it. 
And  as  to  the  first  of  these,  they  thought  neither  the  pope,  nor  any  one  prince  of  what 
dignity  soever,  had  authority  to  call  one  without  the  consent  of  all  other  Christian  princes ; 
especially  such  as  had  entire  and  supreme  government  over  all  their  subjects."  This  was 
signed  on  the  20th  of  July  by  Cromwell  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  fourteen 
bishops,  and  forty  abbots,  priors,  and  clerks,  of  the  convocation  of  Canterbury.  Whether 
thls»and  the  former  articles  were  also  signed  by  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  York, 
The  King  ^^^^  °°*  appear  by  any  record ;  but  that  I  think  is  not  to  be  doubted.  This 
publishes  his  being  obtained,  the  king  published  a  long  and  sharp  protestation  against  the 
Reasons  councIl  now  Summoned  to  Mantua  *  ;  in  which  he  shows  that  the  pope  had  no 

against  it.  power  to  call  one  ;  "  for  as  it  was  done  by  the  emperors  of  old,  so  it  pertained 
to  Christian  princes  now  :    that  the  pope  had  no  jurisdiction  In  England,  and  so  could 

summon  none  of  this  nation  to  come  to  any  such  meeting ;   that  the  place  was 

neither  safe  nor  proper :  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  a  council  to  any  purpose 
if  the  pope  sate  judge  in  chief  in  It,  since  one  of  the  true  ends  why  a  council  was  to  be  desired 

*  The  king's  protestation  was  not  published  till  about     king  set  on  another  protestation  against  a  bull  for  the  coun- 
cight  or  nine  months  after  these  articles  were  agreed  to  by     cil  at  Vincenza. — Fulman's  Correct. 
the  convocation  of  Canterbury  ;  and  in   April  1538,  the 
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was  to  reduce  liis  power  within  its  old  limits.  A  free  general  council  was  that  which  he 
much  desired,  but  he  was  STire  this  could  not  be  such  :  and  the  present  distractions  of 
Christendom,  and  the  wars  between  the  emperor  and  the  French  king,  showed  this  was  no 
proper  time  for  one.  The  pope,  who  had  long  refused  or  delayed  to  call  one,  did  now  choose 
this  conjuncture  of  affairs,  knowing  that  few  would  come  to  it,  and  so  they  might  carry 
things  as  they  pleased.  But  the  world  was  now  awake  ;  the  Scriptures  were  again  in  men's 
hands,  and  people  would  not  be  so  tamely  cozened  as  they  had  been.  Then  he  shows  how 
unsafe  it  was  for  any  Englishman  to  go  to  Mantua,  how  little  regard  was  to  be  had  to  the 
pope's  safe-conduct,  they  having  so  oft  broken  their  oaths  and  promises.  He  also  shows 
how  little  reason  he  had  to  trust  himself  to  the  pope,  how  kind  he  had  been  to  that  see 
formerly,  and  how  basely  they  had  requited  it.  And  that  now  these  three  years  past,  they 
had  been  stirring  up  all  Christian  princes  against  him,  and  using  all  possible  means  to  create 
him  trouble.  Therefore  he  declared,  he  would  not  go  to  any  council  called  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome  ;  but  when  there  was  a  general  peace  among  Christian  princes,  he  would  most  gladly 
hearken  to  the  motion  of  a  true  general  council :  and  in  the  mean  while,  he  would  preserve 
all  the  articles  of  the  faith  in  h'is  kingdom,  and  sooner  lose  his  life  and  his  crov^n  than  suffer  any 
of  them  to  be  put  down.  And  so  he  protested  against  any  council  to  be  held  at  Mantua,  or 
anywhere  else,  by  the  bishop  of  Rome's  authority  :  that  he  would  not  acknowledge  it,  nor 
receive  any  of  their  decrees." 

At  this  time  Reginald  Pole,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood,  being  by  his  mother  descended 
C  di  al  ^'°™  ^^^^  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  king  Edward  IV.,  and  in  the  same  degree 
Pole  opposes  of  kindred  with  the  king  by  his  father's  side,  was  in  great  esteem  for  his  learning 
the  King's  and  other  excellent  virtues.  It  seems  the  king  had  determined  to  breed  him  up 
proceedings.  ^^  ^|^g  greatest  dignity  in  the  church ;  and  to  make  him  as  eminent  in  learning, 
and  other  acquired  parts,  as  he  was  for  quality,  and  a  natural  sweetness  and  nobleness  of 
temper.  Therefore  the  king  had  given  him  the  deanery  of  Exeter,  with  several  other 
dignities,  towards  his  maintenance  beyond  sea ;  and  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  he  stayed 
several  years :  there  he  first  incurred  the  king''s  displeasure.  For,  being  desired  by  him  to 
concur  with  his  agents  in  procuring  the  subscriptions  and  seals  of  the  French  universities, 
he  excused  himself;  yet  it  was  in  such  terms,  that  he  did  not  openly  declare  himself 
against  the  king.  After  that  he  came  over  to  England,  and,  as  he  writes  himself,  was 
present  when  the  clergy  made  their  submission,  and  acknowledged  the  king  supreme  head. 
In  which,  since  he  w;is  then  dean  of  Exeter,  and  kept  his  deanery  several  years  after  that, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that,  as  he  was  by  his  place  obliged  to  sit  in  the  convocation,  so 
he  concurred  with  the  rest  in  making  that  submission.  From  thence  he  went  to  Padua, 
where  he  lived  long,  and  was  received  into  the  friendship  and  society  of  some  celebrated 
persons,  who  gave  themselves  much  to  the  study  of  eloquence  and  of  the  Roman  authors. 
These  were,  Centareno,  Bembo,  Caraffa,  Sadoletti,  with  a  great  many  more,  that  became 
afterwards  well  known  over  the  world  :  but  all  those  gave  Pole  the  pre-eminence,  and  that 
justly  too,  for  he  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  his  time. 

The  king  called  him  oft  home  to  assist  him  in  his  affairs,  but  he  still  declined  it ;  at 
length,  finding  delays  could  prevail  no  longer,  he  wrote  the  king  word,  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  what  he  had  done,  neither  in  the  matter  of  his  divorce  nor  his  separation  from 
the  apostolic  see.  To  this  the  king  answered,  desiring  his  reasons  why  he  disagreed  from 
him,  and  sent  him  over  a  book  which  doctor  Sampson  had  writ  in  defence  of  the  proceedings 
And  writes  ^^  England.  Upon  which  he  wrote  his  book  "  De  Unitate  Ecclesiastica,"  and 
his  Book  sent  it  over  to  the  king ;  and  soon  after  printed  it  this  year.  In  which  book  he 
against  him.  condemned  the  king's  actions,  and  pressed  him  to  return  to  the  obedience  he 
owed  the  see  of  Rome,  with  many  sharp  reflections  ;  but  the  book  was  more  considered  for 
the  author,  and  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  it,  than  for  any  great  learning  or  deep  reasoning 
in  it.  He  did  also  very  much  depress  the  royal,  and  exalt  the  papal  authority :  he 
compared  the  king  to  Nebuchadonosor,  and  addressed  himself  in  the  conclusion  to  the 
emperor,  whom  he  conjured  to  turn  his  arms  rather  against  the  king  than  the  Turk.  And, 
indeed,  the  indecencies  of  his  expressions  against  the  king,  not  to  mention  the  scurrilous 
language  he  bestows  on  Sampson,  whose  book  he  undertakes  to  answer,  are  such,  that  it 
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appears  how  much  the  Italian  air  had  changed  him;  and  that  his  converse  at  Padua  had, 
for  some  time,  defaced  that  generous  temper  of  mind  which  was  otherwise  so  natural 
to  him. 

Upon  this,  the  king  desired  him  at  first  to  come  over  and  explain  some  passages  in  his 
book :  but  when  he  could  not  thus  draw  him  into  his  toils,  he  proceeded  severely  against 
him,  and  divested  him  of  all  his  dignities  ;  but  these  were  plentifully  made  up  to  him  by  the 
pope's  bounty,  and  the  emperor's.  He  was  afterwards  rewarded  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  but 
he  did  not  rise  above  the  degree  of  a  deacon.  Some  believe  that  the  spring  of  this  opposition 
he  made  to  the  king  was  a  secret  affection  he  had  for  the  lady  Mary.  The  publishing  of 
Many  Books  this  book  made  the  king  set  the  bishops  on  work  to  write  vindications  of  his 
are  written  actions  ;  which  Stokesley  and  Tonstal  did  in  a  long  and  learned  letter  that  they 
for  the  King,  ^j.^^^  ^^  p^jg^  j^jjd  Gardiner  published  his  book  of  "True  Obedience;"  to 
which  Bonner,  who  was  hot  on  the  scent  of  preferment,  added  a  preface.  But  the  king 
designed  sharper  tools  for  Pole's  punishment :  yet  an  attainder  in  absence  was  all  he  could 
do  against  himself.  But  his  family  and  kindred  felt  the  weight  of  the  king's  displeasure 
very  sensibly. 

But  now  I  must  give  an  account  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  parliament,  though  I  cannot  fix  the  exact  time  in  which  it  was  done.  I  have  seen 
the  original  instructions,  with  the  commission,  given  to  those  who  were  to  visit  the  monas- 
teries in  and  about  Bristol.  All  the  rest  were  of  the  same  kind  :  they  bear  date  the  28th 
of  April,  after  the  session  of  parliament  was  over ;  and  the  report  was  to  be  made  in  the 
octaves  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  great  concussion 
and  disorder  things  were  in  by  the  queen's  death  made  the  commissioners  unwilling  to 
jtroceed  in  so  invidious  a  matter  till  they  saw  the  issue  of  the  new  parliament.  Therefore  I 
have  delayed  giving  any  account  of  the  proceedings  in  that  matter  till  this  place.  The 
instructions  will  be  found  in  the  collection.     The  substance  of  them  was  as  follows : — 

"  The  auditors  of  the  court  of  augmentations  were  the  persons  that  were  employed. 
Four,  or  any  three  of  them,  were  commissioned  to  execute  the  instructions  in 
N°  b'*fi  every  particular  visitation.  One  auditor  or  receiver,  and  one  of  the  clerks  of 
Instructions  the  former  visitation,  were  to  call  for  three  discreet  persons  in  the  county,  who 
about  the  were  also  named  by  the  king.  They  were  to  signify  to  every  house  the  statute 
Dissolution  of  ^f  dissolution,  and  show  them  their  commission.  Then  they  were  to  put  the 
governor,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  house,  to  declare  upon  oath  the  true  state  of 
it :  and  to  require  him  speedily  to  appear  before  the  court  of  augmentations,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  not  to  meddle  with  anything  belonging  to  the  house  :  then  to  examine  how 
many  religious  persons  were  in  the  house,  and  what  lives  they  led  ;  how  many  of  them  were 
priests,  how  many  of  them  would  go  to  other  religious  houses,  and  how  many  of  them  would 
take  capacities  and  go  into  the  world.  They  were  to  estimate  the  state  and  fabric  of  the 
house,  and  the  number  of  the  servants  they  kept ;  and  to  call  for  the  convent-seal  and 
writings,  and  put  them  in  some  sure  place ;  and  take  an  inventory  of  all  their  plate  and 
their  moveable  goods,  and  to  know  the  value  of  all  that,  before  the  1st  of  March  last,  belonged 
to  the  house,  and  what  debts  they  -owed.  They  were  to  put  the  convent-seal,  with  the 
jewels  and  plate,  in  safe  keeping,  and  to  leave  the  rest  (an  inventory  being  first  taken)  in 
the  governors^  hands,  to  be  kept  by  them  till  further  order.  And  the  governors  were  to 
meddle  with  none  of  the  rents  of  the  house,  except  for  necessary  sustenance,  till  they  were 
another  way  disposed  of.  They  were  to  try  what  leases  and  deeds  had  been  made  for  a 
whole  year  before  the  4th  of  February  last.  Such  as  would  still  live  in  monasteries  were  to 
be  recommended  to  some  of  the  great  monasteries  that  lay  next :  and  such  as  would  live  in 
the  world  must  come  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the  lord  chancellor,  to  receive 
capacities."  (From  which  it  appears  that  Cromwell  was  not  at  this  time  lord  vicegerent, 
for  he  granted  these  capacities  when  he  was  in  that  power.)  "  And  the  commissioners  w^re 
to  give  them  a  reasonable  allowance  for  their  journey,  according  to  the  distance  they  lived 
at.  The  governor  was  to  be  sent  to  the  court  of  augmentations,  who  were  to  assign  him  a 
yearly  pension  for  his  life." 

What  report  those  commissioners  made,  or  how  they  obeyed  their  instructions,  we  know 
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not ;  for  the  account  of  it  is  razed  out  of  the  records.  The  writers  that  lived  near  that  time 
represent  the  matter  very  odiously,  and  say,  about  ten  thousand  persons  were  set  to  seek  for 
their  livings ;  only  forty  shillings  in  money  and  a  govm  being  given  to  every  religious  man. 
The  rents  of  them  all  rose  to  about  tiiirty-two  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  goods,  plate,  jewels, 
and  other  moveables,  were  valued  at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds :  and  it  is  generally  said, 
and  not  improbably,  that  the  commissioners  were  as  careful  to  enrich  themselves  as  to  increase 
the  king's  revenue.  The  churches  and  cloisters  were  for  the  most  part  pulled  down  ;  and 
the  lead,  bells,  and  other  materials  were  sold;  and  this  must  needs  have  raised  great 
discontents  everywhere. 

The  religious  persons  that  were  undone  went  about  complaining  of  the  sacrilege  and 
injustice  of  this  suppression  ;  that  what  the  piety  of  their  ancestors  had  dedicated  to  God  and 
his  saints,  was  now  invaded  and  converted  to  secular  ends.  They  said,  the  king's 
contents  '^'  Severity  fell  first  upon  some  particular  persons  of  their  orders,  who  were  f(Hmd 
among  all  delinquents ;  but  now,  upon  the  pretended  miscarriages  of  some  individual 
sorts  of  persons  to  proceed  against  their  houses  and  suppress  them,  was  an  unheard-of 

peop  e.  practice.     'The  nobility  and  gentry,  whose  ancestors  had  founded  or  enriched 

these  houses,  and  who  provided  for  their  younger  children  or  impoverished  friends,  by  putting 
them  into  these  sanctuaries,  complained  much  of  the  prejudice  they  sustained  by  it.  The 
people,  that  had  been  well  entertained  at  the  abbots'  tables,  were  sensible  of  their  loss  :  for 
generally,  as  they  travelled  over  the  country,  the  abbeys  were  their  stages,  and  were  houses 
of  reception  to  travellers  and  strangers.  The  devouter  sort  of  people  of  their  persuasion 
thought  their  friends  must  now  lie  in  purgatory  without  relief,  except  they  were  at  the 
charge  to  keep  a  priest,  wiio  should  daily  say  mass  for  their  souls.  The  poor,  that  fed  on 
their  daily  alms,  were  deprived  of  that  supply. 

But  to  compose  these  discontents,  first  many  books  were  published  to  show  what  crimes, 
Endeavours  c^^eats,  and  impostures  those  religious  persons  were  guilty  of.  Yet  that  wrought 
are  used  to  not  much  on  the  people  ;  for  they  said,  why  were  not  these  abuses  severely 
quiet  these,  punished  and  reformed  ?  But  must  whole  houses,  and  tlie  succeeding  generations, 
be  pimished  for  the  faults  of  a  few  ?  Most  of  these  reports  were  also  denied,  and  even  those 
•who  before  envied  the  ease  and  plenty  in  which  the  abbots  and  monks  lived,  began  now  to 
pity  them,  and  condemned  the  proceedings  against  them.  But  to  allay  this  general 
discontent,  Cromwell  advised  the  king  to  sell  their  lands  at  very  easy  rates  to  the  gentry  in 
the  several  counties,  obliging  them,  since  they  had  them  upon  such  terms,  to  keep  up  the 
wonted  hospitality.  This  drew  in  the  gentry  apace  both  to  be  satisfied  with  what  was 
done,  and  to  assist  the  crown  for  ever  in  the  defence  of  these  laws  ;  their  own  interest  being 
so  interwoven  with  the  rights  of  the  crown.  The  commoner  sort,  who,  like  those  of  old  that 
followed  Christ  for  the  loaves,  were  most  concerned  for  the  loss  of  a  good  dinner  on  a  holiday, 
or  when  they  went  over  the  country  about  their  business,  were  now  also  in  a  great  measure 
satisfied,  when  they  heard  that  all  to  whom  these  lands  were  given,  were  obliged  under  heavy 
forfeitures  to  keep  up  the  hospitality  ;  and  when  they  saw  that  put  in  practice,  their 
discontent,  which  lay  chiefly  in  their  stomach,  was  appeased. 

And  to  quiet  other  people,  who  could  not  be  satisfied  with  such  things,  the  king  made 
use  of  a  clause  in  the  act  that  gave  him  the  lesser  monasteries,  which  empowered  him  to 
continue  such  as  he  should  think  fit.  Therefore  on  the  17th  of  August,  he,  by  his  letters 
Collect.  patent,  did  of  new  give  back  in  perpetuam  eleemosynam,  for  perpetual  alms,  five 

Numb.  3.  abbeys.  The  first  of  these  was  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Betlesden  of  the 
sect.  2.  Cistercian  order  in  Buckinghamshire;  ten  more  were  afterwards  confirmed.  Sixteen 

nunneries  were  also  confirmed  ;  in  all,  thirty-one  houses.  The  patents  (in  most  of  which  some 
manors  are  excepted  that  had  been  otherwise  disposed  of)  are  all  enrolled,  and  yet  none  of 
our  writers  have  taken  any  notice  of  this.  It  seems  these  houses  had  been  more  regular  than 
the  rest :  so  that  in  a  general  calamity  they  were  rather  repiieved  than  excepted  :  for  two 
years  after  this,  in  the  suppression  of  the  rest  of  the  monasteries,  they  fell  under  the  common 
fate  of  other  houses.  By  these  new  endowments,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  tenths  and  first 
fruits,  and  to  obey  all  the  statutes  and  rules  that  should  be  sent  to  them  from  the  king,  as 
supreme  head  of  the  church.     But  it  is  not  unlike  that  some  presents  to  the  commissioners 
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or  to  Cromwell  made  these  houses  outlive  this  ruin  :  for  I  find  great  trading  in  bribes  at  this 
time,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  there  was  so  much  to  be  shared. 

But  great  disorders  followed  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  other  houses.  People  were  still 
Yet  People  generally  discontented.  The  suppression  of  religious  houses  occasioned  much 
generally  outcrying,  and  the  articles  then  lately  published  about  religion  increased  the 
incline  to  distaste  they  had  conceived  at  the  government.  The  old  clergy  were  also  very 
**  "^ '  watchful  to  improve  all  opportunities,  and  to  blow  upon  every  spark.     And  the 

pope's  power  of  deposing  kings  had  been  for  almost  five  hundred  years  received  as  an  article 
of  faith.  The  same  council  that  established  transubstantiation  had  asserted  it :  and  there 
■were  many  precedents  not  only  in  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  but  also  in  England, 
of  kings  that  were  deposed  by  popes,  whose  dominions  were  given  to  other  princes.  This 
had  begun  in  the  eighth  century  in  two  famous  deprivations  :  the  one  in  France,  of 
Childeric  III.,  who  was  deprived  and  the  crown  given  to  Pepin  ;  and  about  the  same  time, 
those  dominions  in  Italy  which  were  under  the  Eastern  emperors  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  them.  In  both  these  the  popes  had  a  great  hand  ;  yet  they  rather  confirmed  and  approved 
of  those  treasonable  mutations,  than  gave  the  first  rise  to  them.  But  after  pope  Gregory 
VII.'s  time,  it  was  clearly  assumed,  as  a  right  and  prerogative  of  the  papal  crown,  to 
depose  princes,  and  absolve  subjects  from  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  set  up  others  in  their 
stead.  And  all  those  emperors  or  kings  that  contested  anything  with  popes,  sat  very  uneasy 
and  imsafe  in  their  thrones  ever  after  that.  But  if  they  were  tractable  to  the  demands  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  then  they  might  oppress  their  subjects  and  govern  as  unjustly  as  they 
pleased  :  for  they  had  a  mighty  support  from  that  court.  This  made  princes  more  easily  bear 
the  pope's  usurpations,  because  they  were  assisted  by  them  in  all  their  other  proceedings. 
And  the  friars,  having  the  consciences  of  people  generally  in  their  hands,  as  they  had  the 
word  given  by  their  general  at  Rome,  so  they  disposed  people  either  to  be  obedient  or 
seditious,  as  they  pleased. 

Now,  not  only  their  own  interests,  mixed  with  their  zeal  for  the  ancient  religion,  but  the 
pope's  authority,  gave  them  as  good  a  warrant  to  incline  the  people  to  rebel  as  auy  had  in 
former  times,  of  whom  some  were  canonized  for  the  like  practices.  For  in  August  the 
former  year,  the  pope  had  summoned  the  king  to  appear  within  ninety  days,  and  to  answer 
for  putting  away  his  queen  and  taking  another  wife  ;  and  for  the  laws  he  had  made  against 
the  church,  and  putting  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  others  to  death  for  not  obeying  these 
laws  :  and  if  he  did  not  reform  these  faults,  or  did  not  appear  to  answer  for  them,  the  pope 
excommunicated  him  and  all  that  favoured  him,  deprived  the  king,  put  the  kingdom  under 
an  interdict,  forbade  all  his  subjects  to  obey  and  other  states  to  hold  commerce  with  him, 
dissolved  all  his  leagues  with  foreign  princes,  commanded  all  the  clergy  to  depart  out  of 
England,  and  his  nobility  to  rise  in  arms  against  him.  But  now,  the  force  of  those  tlnmders 
which  had  formerly  produced  great  earthquakes  and  commotions  was  much  abated ;  yet 
some  storms  were  raised  by  this,  though  not  so  violent  as  had  been  in  former  times. 

The  people  were  quiet  till  they  had  reaped  their  liarvest ;  and  though  some  injunctions 
The  Kina's    '*^ere  published  a  little  before  to  help  it  the  better  forward,  most  of  the  holidays 
injunctions      in  harvest  being  abolished  by  the  king's  authority,  yet  that  rather  inflamed  them 
about  Rcli-     the  more.    Other  injunctions  were  also  published  in  the  king's  name  by  Cromwell 
^'"°'  his  vicegerent,  which  was  the  first  act  of  pure  supremacy  done  by  the  king.  For 

in  all  that  went  before,  he  had  the  concurrence  of  the  two  convocations.  But  these,  it  is  like, 
were  penned  by  Cranmer.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  collection  of  papers  for  them,  as  I 
transcribed  them  out  of  the  register. 

The  substance  of  them  was,  "  that  first,  all  ecclesiastical  incumbents  were  for  a  quarter  of 
a  year  after  that  once  every  Sunday,  and  ever  after  that  twice  every  quarter,  to 
N°^^T  7  publish  to  the  people,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome's  usurped  power  had  no  ground 
in  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  was  on  good  reasons  abolished  in  this  kingdom  ; 
and  that  the  king's  power  was  by  the  law  of  God  supreme  over  all  persons  in  his  dominions. 
And  they  were  to  do  their  uttermost  endeavour  to  extirpate  the  pope's  authority,  and  to 
establish  the  king^s. 

"  Secondly, — They  were  to  declare  the  articles  lately  published,  and  agreed  to  by  tlie 
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convocation ;  and  to  make  the  people  know  which  of  them  were  articles  of  faith,  and  which 
of  them  rules  for  the  decent  and  politic  order  of  the  church. 

"  Thirdly, — They  were  to  declare  the  articles  lately  set  forth  for  the  abrogation  of  some 
superfluous  holidays,  particularly  in  harvest-time. 

"  Fourthly, — They  were  no  more  to  extol  images  or  relics  for  superstition  or  gain  ;  nor  to 
exhort  people  to  make  pilgrimages,  as  if  blessings  and  good  things  were  to  be  obtained  of 
this  or  that  saint  or  image.  But  instead  of  that,  the  people  were  to  be  instructed  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  keeping  of  God"'s  corauiandments,  and  doing  works  of  charity  ;  and  tc 
believe  that  God  was  better  served  by  them  when  they  staid  at  home  and  provided  for  their 
families  than  when  they  went  pilgrimages,  and  that  the  moneys  laid  out  on  these  were 
better  given  to  the  poor. 

"  Fifthly, — They  were  to  exhort  the  people  to  teach  their  children  the  Lord's  prayer,  the 
creed,  and  the  ten  commandments,  in  English  :  and  every  incumbent  was  to  explain  these, 
one  article  a-day,  till  the  people  were  instructed  in  them.  And  to  take  great  care  that  all 
children  were  bred  up  to  some  trade  or  way  of  living. 

"  Sixthly, — -They  must  take  care  that  the  sacraments  and  sacramentals  be  reverently 
administered  in  their  parishes,  from  which  when  at  any  time  they  were  absent,  they  were  to 
commit  the  cure  to  a  learned  and  expert  curate,  who  might  instruct  the  people  in  wholesome 
doctrine ;  that  they  might  all  see  that  their  pastors  did  not  pursue  their  own  profits  or 
interests  so  much  as  tlie  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  souls  under  their  cure. 

"  Seventhly*, — They  should  not,  except  on  urgent  occasion,  go  to  taverns  or  alehouses  • 
nor  sit  too  long  at  any  sort  of  games  after  their  meals :  but  give  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  Scripture,  or  some  other  honest  exercise  ;  and  remember  that  they  must  excel  others  in 
purity  of  life,  and  be  examples  to  all  others  to  live  well  and  christianly. 

"  Eighthly, — Because  the  goods  of  the  church  were  the  goods  of  the  poor  ;  every  beneficed 
person  that  had  twenty  pound  or  above,  and  did  not  reside,  was  yearly  to  distribute  the 
fortieth  part  of  bis  benefice  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

"  Ninthly, — Every  incumbent  that  had  an  hundred  pound  a  year  must  give  an  exhibition 
for  one  scholar  at  some  grammar-school  or  university  ;  who  after  he  had  completed  his 
studies,  was  to  be  partner  of  the  cure  and  charge,  both  in  preaching  and  other  duties  :  and 
80  many  hundred  pounds  as  any  had,  so  many  students  he  was  to  breed  up. 

"  Tenthly, — Where  parsonage  or  vicarage-houses  were  in  great  decay,  the  incumbent  was 
every  year  to  give  a  fifth  part  of  his  profits  to  the  repairing  of  them  till  they  were  finished  ; 
and  then  to  maintain  them  in  the  state  they  were  in. 

"  Eleventhly, — All  these  injunctions  were  to  be  observed,  imder  pain  of  suspension  and 
sequestration  of  the  mean  profits  till  they  were  observed." 

These  were  equally  ingrateful  to  the  corrupt  clergy  and  to  the  laity  that  adhered  to  the 
Which  were  ^^^  doctrine.  The  very  same  opinions  about  pilgrimages,  images,  and  saints 
much  cen-  departed,  and  instructing  the  people  in  the  principles  of  Christian  religion  in  tlie 
sured.  vulgar  tongue,  for  which  the  Lollards  were  not  long  ago  either  burnt  or  forced 

to  abjure  them,  were  now  set  up  by  the  king's  authority.  From  whence  they  concluded, 
that  whatsoever  the  king  said  of  his  maintaining  the  old  doctrine,  yet  he  was  no\v  changing 
it.  The  clergy  also  were  much  troubled  at  this  precedent  of  the  king's  giving  such 
injunctions  to  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  convocation  :  from  which  they  concluded  thej 
were  now  to  be  slaves  to  tiie  lord  vicegerent.  The  matter  of  these  injunctions  was  also  very 
uneasy  to  them.  The  great  profits  they  made  by  their  images  and  relics,  and  the  pilgrimages 
to  them,  were  now  taken  away  :  and  yet  severe  impositions  and  heavy  taxes  were  laid  on 
them ;  a  fifth  part  for  repairs,  a  tenth  at  least  for  an  exhibitioner,  and  a  fortieth  for  charity, 
which  were  cried  out  on  as  intolerable  burdens.  Their  labour  was  also  increased,  and  they 
were  bound  up  to  many  severities  of  life  :  all  these  things  touched  the  secular  clergy  to  the 
quick,  and  made  them  concur  with  the  regular  clergy  in  disposing  the  people  to  rebel. 

This  was  secretly  fomented  by  the  great  abbots.     For  though  they  were  not  yet  struck  at, 

*  The  seventh  article,  for  providing  a  Bible  in  Latin  and     in  the  collection  of  Records,   No.  7,   referred  to  in  this 
English,   and  layiug  it  in  the  quire,  is  wholly  omitted. —     book, — Ed.] 
Sphvpe's  CoRKEcr.     [All  tho  articles  are  given  at  length 
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yet  the  way  was  prepared  to  it ;  and  their  houses  were  oppressed  with  crowds  of  tliose  who 
were  sent  to  them  from  the  suppressed  houses.  There  was  some  pains  taken  to  remove  their 
fears.  For  a  letter  was  sent  to  them  all  in  the  king's  name  to  silence  the  reports  that  were 
spread  abroad,  as  if  all  monasteries  were  to  be  quite  suppressed.  This  they  were  required 
not  to  believe,  but  to  serve  God  according  to  their  order,  to  obey  the  king's  injunctions,  to 
keep  hospitality,  and  make  no  wastes  nor  dilapidations.  Yet  this  gave  them  small  comfort, 
and,  as  all  such  things  do,  rather  increased  than  quieted  their  jealousies  and  fears.  So  many 
secret  causes  concurring,  no  wonder  the  people  fell  into  mutinous  and  seditious  practices. 

The  first  rising  was  in  Lincolnshire  in  the  beginning  of  October,  where  a  churchman, 

A  Rebellion  disguised  into  a  cobbler,  and  directed  by  a  monk,  drew  a  great  body  of  men  after 

in  Lincoln-      him.     About  20,000  were  gatliered  together.     They  swore  to  be  true  to  God, 

shire.  the  king  and  the  commonwealth,  and  digested  their  grievances  into  a  few  articles, 

which  they  sent  to  the  king,  desiring  a  redress  of  them. 

"  They  complained  of  some  things  that  related  to  secular  concerns,  and  some  acts  of 
parliament  tliat  were  uneasy  to  them  :  they  also  complained  of  the  suppression 

leir  t  c-  ^^  gQ  many  religious  houses  ;  that  the  king  had  mean  persons  in  high  places 
about  him,  who  were  ill  counsellors  :  they  also  complained  of  some  bishops  who 
had  subverted  the  faith  ;  and  tliey  apprehended  the  jewels  and  plate  of  their  churches  should 
be  taken  away.  Therefore  they  desired  the  king  would  call  to  him  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  and 
by  their  advice  redress  their  grievances ;  concluding  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  king's 
being  their  supreme  head,  and  that  the  tenths  and  first  fruits  of  all  livings  belonged  to  hirn 
of  right." 

When  the  king  heard  of  this  insurrection,  he  presently  sent  the  duke  of  Suffolk  with  a 
commission  to  raise  forces  for  dispersing  them  :  but  with  him  he  sent  an  answer 

e  ing  3  ^^  their  petition.  "  He  began  with  that  about  his  counsellors,  and  said,  it  was 
never  before  heard  of  that  the  rabble  presumed  to  dictate  to  their  prince  what 
counsellors  he  should  choose  :  that  was  the  prince's  work,  and  not  theirs  ;  tlie  suppression 
of  religious  houses  was  done  pursuant  to  an  act  of  parliament,  and  was  not  set  forth  by  any 
of  his  counsellors  :  the  heads  of  these  religious  houses  had  under  their  own  hands  confessed 
those  horrid  scandals  which  made  them  a  reproach  to  the  nation  ;  and  in  many  houses  there 
were  not  above  four  or  five  religious  persons  :  so  it  seemed  they  were  better  pleased  that 
such  dissolute  persons  should  consume  their  rents  in  riotous  and  idle  living,  than  that  their 
prince  should  have  them  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  also  answered 
tlieir  other  demands  in  the  same  high  and  commanding  strain ;  and  required  them  to  submit 
themselves  to  his  mercy,  and  to  deliver  their  captains  and  lieutenants  into  the  hands  of  liis  lieu- 
tenants; and  to  disperse  and  carry  themselves  as  became  good  and  obedient  subjects,  and  to  put 
anhundredof  their  number  into  the  hands  of  his  lieutenants,  to  be  orderedasthey  had  deserved." 

When  this  answer  was  brought  to  them,  it  ra'sed  their  spirits  higher.  The  practising 
clergymen  continued  to  inflame  them.  They  persuaded  them  that  the  Cliristian  religion 
would  be  very  soon  effaced,  and  taken  av/ay  quite,  if  they  did  not  vigorously  defend  it ; 
that  it  would  come  to  that,  that  no  man  should  marry  a  wife,  receive  any  of  the  sacraments, 
nor  eat  a  piece  of  roast  meat,  but  he  should  pay  for  it ;  that  it  were  better  to  live  under  the 
Turk  than  under  such  oppression  :  therefore  there  was  no  cause  in  wliich  they  could  with 
more  honour  and  a  better  conscience  hazard  their  lives  than  for  the  holy  faith.  This 
encouraged  and  kept  them  together  a  little  longer.  They  had  forced  many  of  t)ie  gentry  of 
the  country  to  go  along  with  them.  These  sent  a  secret  message  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
letting  him  know  what  ill  effects  the  king's  rough  answer  had  produced ;  tliat  they  had 
joined  with  the  people  only  to  moderate  them  a  little,  and  they  knew  nothing  that  would  be 
It  is  quieted  ^^  effectual  as  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon.  So  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  as  he  moved 
by  the  Duko  towards  them  with  the  forces  which  he  had  drawn  together,  sent  to  the  king  to 
of  Suffolk.  know  his  pleasure,  and  earnestly  advised  a  gentle  composing  of  tlie  matter 
without  blood.  At  that  same  time  the  king  was  advertised  from  the  North  tliat  there  was 
A  new  Re-  *  general  and  formidable  rising  there  ;  of  which  he  had  the  greater  apprehensions, 
bellion  in  the  because  of  their  neighbourhood  to  Scotland,  whose  king,  being  tlio  king's 
North.  nephew,  was  the  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown,  since  the  king  had  illegitimated 
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both  his  daughters.  And  though  the  king's  firm  alHance  with  France  made  him  less 
apprehensive  of  trouble  from  Scotland,  and  their  king  was  at  this  time  in  France,  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  Francis ;  yet  he  did  not  know  how  far  a  general  rising  might  invite  that 
king  to  send  orders  to  head  and  assist  the  rebels  in  the  North.  Therefore  he  resolved  first  to 
quiet  Lincolnshire.  And  as  he  had  raised  a  great  force  about  London,  with  which  he  was 
marching  in  person  against  them  ;  so  he  sent  a  new  proclamation,  requiring  them  to  return 
to  their  obedience,  with  secret  assurances  of  mercy.  By  these  means  they  were  melted  away. 
Those  who  had  been  carried  in  the  stream  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy,  and  promised  all 
obedience  for  the  future  ;  others,  that  were  obstinate,  and  knew  themselves  unpardonable,  fled 
northward,  and  joined  themselves  to  the  rebels  there  :  some  of  their  other  leaders  were 
apprehended,  in  particular  the  cobbler,  and  were  executed. 

But  for  tlie  Northern  rebellion,  as  the  parties  concerned,  being  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  court,  had  larger  opportunities  to  gather  themselves  into  a  huge  body  ;  so  the  whole 
contrivance  of  it  was  better  laid.  One  Ask  commanded  in  chief.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
an  ordinary  condition,  but  understood  well  how  to  draw  on  and  govern  a  multitude.  Their 
marcli  was  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  And  to  inveigle  the  people,  some  priests  marched 
before  them  with  crosses  in  their  hands.  In  their  banners  they  had  a  crucifix  with  the  five 
wounds,  and  a  chalice  :  and  every  one  wore  on  his  sleeve,  as  the  badge  of  the  party,  an 
emblem  of  tlie  five  wounds  of  Clirist,  with  the  name  Jesus  wrought  in  the  midst.  All  that 
joined  to  them  took  an  oath,  "  that  they  entered  into  this  pilgrimage  of  grace  for  the  love 
of  God,  the  preservation  of  the  king's  person  and  issue,  the  purifying  the  nobility,  and 
driving  away  all  base-born  and  ill  counsellors  ;  and  for  no  particular  profit  of  their  own,  nor 
to  do  displeasure  to  any,  nor  to  kill  any  for  envy  ;  but  to  take  before  them  the  cross  of  Christ, 
his  faith,  the  restitution  of  the  church,  and  the  suppression  of  heretics  and  their  opinions." 
Which  grew  These  were  specious  pretences,  and  very  apt  to  work  upon  a  giddy  and 
very  foruiid-  discontented  multitude.  So  people  flocked  about  their  crosses  and  standards  in 
able.  great  numbers  ;  and  they  grew  to  be  40,000  strong.  They  went  over  the  country 

without  any  great  opposition.  The  archbishop  of  York  and  the  lord  Darcy  were  in  Pomfret 
castle  ;  which  they  yielded  to  them,  and  were  made  to  swear  their  covenant.  They  were 
both  suspected  of  being  secret  promoters  of  the  rebellion  :  the  latter  suffered  for  it,  but  how 
the  former  excused  himself  I  cannot  give  any  account.  They  also  took  York  and  Hull ;  but 
though  they  summoned  the  castle  of  Skipton,  yet  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  who  would  not 
degenerate  from  his  noble  ancestors,  held  it  out  against  all  their  force  :  and  though  many  of 
the  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  entertained  at  his  own  cost,  deserted  him,  yet  he  made  a  brave 
resistance.  Scarborough  castle  was  also  long  besieged  ;  but  there  sir  Ralph  Evers,  that 
commanded  it,  gave  an  unexampled  instance  of  his  fidelity  and  courage ;  for  though  his 
provisions  fell  short,  so  that  for  twenty  days  he  and  his  men  had  nothing  but  bread  and 
water,  yet  they  stood  out  till  they  were  relieved. 

This  rising  in  Yorkshire  encouraged  those  of  Lancashire,  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and 
Westmoreland,  to  arm.  Against  these  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  that  he  might  not  fall  short 
of  the  gallantry  and  loyalty  of  his  renowned  ancestors,  made  head :  though  he  had  no 
commission  from  the  king.  But  he  knew  his  zeal  and  fidelity  would  easily  procure  him  a 
pardon,  which  he  modestly  asked  for  the  service  he  had  done.  The  king  sent  him  not  only 
that,  but  a  commission  to  command  in  chief  all  his  forces  in  the  North.  To  his  assistance  he 
ordered  the  earl  of  Derby  to  march  ;  and  sent  Courtney,  marquis  of  Exeter,  and  the  earls  of 
Huntington  and  Rutland,  to  join  him.  He  also  ordered  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  with  the 
force  that  he  had  led  into  Lincolnshire,  to  lie  still  there  ;  lest  they,  being  but  newly  quieted, 
should  break  out  again  and  fall  upon  his  armies  behind ;  when  the  Yorkshiremen  met 
them  before. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  he  sent  the  duke  of  Norfolk  with  more  forces  to  join  the  earl  of 
The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury :  but  the  rebels  were  very  numerous  and  desperate.  When  the 
Norfolk  and  duke  of  Norfolk  understood  their  strength,  he  saw  great  reason  to  proceed  with 
a'a'^'^V^h'  *""'='i  caution  :  for  if  they  had  got  the  least  advantage  of  the  king's  troops,  all 
the  discontents  in  England  would  upon  the  report  of  that  have  broken  out.  He 
saw  their  numbers  were  now  such,  that  the  gaining  some  time  was  their  ruin  :  for  such  a  great 
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body  could  not  subsist  long  together  without  much  provisions  ;  and  that  must  be  very  hard 
for  them  to  bring  in  :  so  he  set  forward  a  treaty.  It  was  both  honourable  for  the  king  to  offer 
mercy  to  his  distracted  subjects,  and  of  great  advantage  to  his  affairs :  for  as  their  numbers  did 
every  day  lessen,  so  the  king's  forces  were  still  increasing.  He  wrote  to  the  king,  that, 
considering  the  season  of  the  year,  lie  thought  the  offering  some  fair  conditions  might 
persuade  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  disperse  themselves  :  yet  when  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  sent  a  herald  with  a  proclamation,  ordering  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
submit  to  the  king's  mercy,  Ask  received  him  sitting  in  state,  with  the  archbishop  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  lord  Darcy  on  the  other,  but  would  not  suffer  any  proclamation  to  be 
made  till  he  knew  the  contents  of  it.  And  when  the  herald  told  what  they  were,  he  sent 
him  away  without  suffering  him  to  publish  it-  And  then  the  priests  used  all  their  endeavours 
to  engage  the  people  to  a  firm  resolution  of  not  dispersing  themselves  till  all  matters  about 
religion  were  fully  settled. 

As  they  went  forward,  they  everywhere  repossessed  the  ejected  monks  of  their  houses ; 
and  this  encouraged  the  rest,  who  had  a  great  mind  to  be  in  their  old  nests  again.  They 
published  also  many  stories  among  them  of  the  growing  burdens  of  the  king's  government, 
and  made  them  believe  that  impositions  would  be  laid  on  everything  that  was  either  bought 
or  sold.  But  the  king  hearing  how  strong  they  were,  sent  out  a  general  summons  to  all  the 
nobility  to  meet  him  at  Northampton  the  7th  of  November.  And  the  forces 
to'Doncast°r!  ^®°^  against  the  rebels  advanced  to  Doncaster,  to  hinder  them  from  coming 
further  southward ;  and  took  the  bridge,  which  they  fortified,  and  laid  their 
forces  along  the  river  to  maintain  that  pass. 

The  writers  of  that  time  say,  that  the  day  of  battle  was  agreed  on  ;  but  that  the  night 
before,  excessive  rains  falling,  the  river  swelled  so  that  it  was  unpassable  next  day,  and  they 
could  not  force  the  bridge.  Yet  it  is  not  likely  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  having  in  all  about 
5000  men  about  him,  would  agree  to  a  pitched  battle  with  those  who  were  six  times  his 
number,  being  then  30,000.  Therefore  it  is  more  likely  that  the  rebels  only  intended  to 
pass  the  river  the  next  day,  which  the  rain  that  fell  hindered :  but  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
continued  to  press  a  treaty,  which  was  hearkened  to  by  the  other  side,  who  were  reduced 
to  great  straits ;  for  their  captain  would  not  suffer  them  to  spoil  the  country,  and  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  subsist  without  doing  that.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  directed  some  that  were 
secretly  gained,  or  had  been  sent  over  to  them  as  deserters,  to  spread  reports  among  them  ; 
that  their  leaders  were  making  terms  for  themselves,  and  would  leave  the  rest  to  be  undone. 
This,  joined  to  their  necessities,  made  many  fall  off  every  day.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  finding 
The  Duke  of  ^"^  ^^^^  '^^"^  ^^  good  an  operation,  offered  to  go  to  court  with  any  whom  they 
Norfolk  would  send  with  their  demands,  and  to   intercede  for  them.     This  he  knew 

breaks  them  would  take  up  some  time,  and  most  of  them  would  be  dispersed  before  he  could 
y  e  ays.  return.  So  they  sent  two  gentlemen,  whom  they  had  forced  to  go  with  them, 
to  the  king  to  Windsor.  Upon  this  the  king  discharged  the  rendezvous  at  Northampton, 
and  delayed  the  sending  an  answer  as  much  as  could  be  :  but  at  last,  hearing  that  though 
most  of  them  were  dispersed,  yet  they  had  engaged  to  return  upon  warning,  and  that  they 
took  it  ill  that  no  answer  came,  he  sent  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  them  with  a  general  pardon, 
six  only  excepted  by  name,  and  four  others  that  were  not  named.  But  in  this  the  king's 
counsels  were  generally  censured,  for  every  one  was  now  in  fear,  and  so  the  rebels  rejected 
the  proposition.  The  king  also  sent  them  word  by  their  own  messenger,  "  that  he  took  it 
very  ill  at  their  hands,  that  they  had  chosen  rather  to  rise  in  arms  against  him,  than  to 
petition  him  about  these  things  that  were  uneasy  to  them."  And  to  appease  them  a  little, 
the  king,  by  new  injunctions,  commanded  the  clergy  to  continue  the  use  of  all  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church.  This,  it  is  like,  was  intended  for  keeping  up  the  four  sacraments,  which  had 
not  been  mentioned  in  the  former  articles.  The  clergy  that  were  with  the  rebels  met  at 
Pomfret  to  draw  up  articles  to  be  offered  at  the  treaty  that  was  to  be  at  Doncaster,  where 
three  hundred  were  ordered  to  come  from  the  rebels  to  treat  with  the  king's  commissioners. 
So  great  a  number  was  called,  in  hopes  that  they  would  disagree  about  their  demands,  and 
so  fall  out  among  themselves.  On  the  6th  of  December  they  met  to  treat,  and,  it  seems,  had 
so  laid  their  matter  before,  that  they  agreed  upon  these  following  demands  : — 
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"  A  general  pardon  to  be  granted  :  a  parliament  to  be  held  at  York  ;  and  courts  of  justice 
to  be  there,  that  none  on  the  north  of  Trent  might  be  brought  to  London  upon  any  law- 
suit. They  desired  a  repeal  of  some  acts  of  parliament :  those  for  the  last 
T  "^"'  ,  subsidy,  for  uses,  for  making  words  misprision  of  treason,  and  for  the  clergy's 

paying  their  tenths  and  first-fruits  to  the  king.  They  desired  the  princess  Mary 
might  be  restored  to  her  right  of  succession  ;  the  pope  to  his  wonted  jurisdiction,  and  the 
monks  to  their  houses  again  :  tliat  the  Lutherans  might  be  punished  ;  that  Audley,  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  Cromwell,  the  lord  privy-seal,  might  be  excluded  from  the  next  parliament ; 
and  Lee  and  Leighton,  that  had  visited  the  monasteries,  might  be  imprisoned  for  bribery  and 
extortion." 

But  the  lords,  who  knew  that  the  king  would  by  no  means  agree  to  these  propositions, 
rejected  them.  Upon  which  the  rebels  took  heart  again,  and  were  growing  more  enraged 
and  desperate  ;  so  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  wrote  to  the  king,  that  if  some  content  were 
not  given  them,  it  might  end  very  ill,  for  they  were  much  stronger  than  his  forces  were : 
and  both  he,  and  the  other  commanders  of  the  king's  forces,  in  their  hearts  wished  that 
most  of  their  demands  were  granted ;  being  persons  who  though  they  complied  with  the 
king,  and  were  against  that  rebellion,  yet  were  great  enemies  to  Lutheranism,  and  wished  a 
reconciliation  with  Rome ;  of  which  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  afterwards  accused  by  the 
lord  Darcy,  as  if  he  had  secretly  encouraged  them  to  insist  on  these  demands.  The  king 
seeing  the  humour  was  so  obstinate,  resolved  to  use  gentler  remedies,  and  so  sent  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  a  general  pardon,  with  a  promise  of  a  parliament,  ordering  him  not  to  make 
use  of  these  except  in  extremity.  This  was  no  easy  thing  to  that  duke,  since  he  might  be 
afterwards  made  to  answer  for  it,  whether  the  extremity  was  really  such  as  to  justify  his 
granting  these  things.  But  the  rebels  were  become  again  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  had 
resolved  to  cross  the  river,  and  to  force  the  king's  camp,  which  was  still  much  inferior  to 
theirs  in  number.  But  rains  falling  the  second  time,  made  the  fords  again  unpassable.  This 
was  spoken  of  by  the  king's  party  as  little  less  than  a  miracle,  that  God's  providence 
had  twice  so  opportunely  interposed  for  the  stopping  of  the  progress  of  the  rebels :  and  it  is 
very  probable  that,  on  the  other  side,  it  made  great  impression  on  the  superstitious  multitude, 
and  both  discouraged  them  and  disposed  them  to  accept  of  the  ofler  of  pardon,  and  a  parliament 
to  be  soon  called  for  considering  their  other  demands.  The  king  signed  the  pardon  at 
Richmond  the  9th  of  December ;  by  which  all  their  treasons  and  rebellion  to  that  day  were 
pardoned,  provided  they  made  their  submission  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of 
The  King's  Shrewsbury,  and  lived  in  all  due  obedience  for  the  future.  The  king  sent 
Answer  to  likewise  a  long  answer  to  their  demands  as  to  what  they  complained  about  the 
'  ^^'  subversion  of  the  faith.    He  protested  his  zeal  for  the  true  Christian  faith,  and 

that  he  would  live  and  die  in  the  defence  and  preservation  of  it ;  but  the  ignorant  multitude 
were  not  to  instruct  him  what  the  true  faith  was,  nor  to  presume  to  correct  what  he  and  the 
whole  convocation  had  agreed  on.  That  as  he  had  preserved  the  church  of  England  in  her 
true  liberties,  so  he  would  do  still ;  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  that  was  so  oppressive  as 
many  of  his  progenitors  had  done  upon  lesser  grounds.  But  that  he  took  it  very  ill  of 
them,  who  had  rather  one  churl  or  two  should  enjoy  the  profits  of  their  monasteries,  to 
support  tliem  in  their  dissolute  and  abominable  course  of  living,  than  that  their  king  should 
have  them  for  defraying  the  great  charge  he  was  at  for  their  defence  against  foreign  enemies. 
For  the  laws,  it  was  high  presumption  in  a  rude  multitude  to  take  on  them  to  judge  what 
laws  were  good,  and  what  not.  They  had  more  reason  to  think  that  he,  after  twenty-eight 
years'  reign,  should  know  it  better  than  they  could.  And  for  his  government,  he  had  so 
long  preserved  his  subjects  in  peace  and  justice,  had  so  defended  them  from  their  enemies, 
had  so  secured  his  frontier,  had  granted  so  many  general  pardons,  had  been  so  unwilling  to 
punish  his  subjects  and  so  ready  to  receive  them  into  mercy,  that  they  could  show  no 
pai-allel  to  his  government  among  all  their  fiirmer  kings.  And  whereas  it  was  said,  that  he 
had  many  of  the  nobility  of  his  council  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  few  now ;  he 
showed  them  in  that  one  instance  how  they  were  abused  by  the  lying  slanders  of  some 
disaffected  persons  :  for  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  there  were  none  that  were  born  noble 
of  his  council  but  only  the  earl  of  Surrey  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ;    whereas  now,  the 
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dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  lord  Steward,  the  earls  of  Oxford 
and  Sussex,  and  the  lord  Sands,  were  of  the  privy-council :  and  for  the  spirituality,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Hereford,  and  Chichester,  were  also  of 
it :  and  he  and  his  whole  council  judging  it  necessary  to  have  some  at  the  board  who  under- 
stood the  law  of  England,  and  the  treaties  with  foreign  princes,  he  had  by  their  unanimous 
advice  brought  in  his  chancellor  and  the  lord  privy-seal.  He  thought  it  strange  that  they, 
who  were  but  brutes,  should  think  they  could  better  judge  who  should  be  his  counsellors 
than  himself  and  his  whole  council :  therefore  he  would  bear  no  such  thing  at  their  hands, 
it  being  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  good  subjects  to  meddle  in  such  matters.  But  if  they 
or  any  of  his  other  subjects  could  bring  any  just  complaint  against  any  about  liim,  he  was 
ready  to  hear  it ;  and  if  it  were  proved,  he  would  punish  it  according  to  law.  As  for  the 
complaints  against  some  of  the  prelates  for  preaching  against  the  faith,  they  could  know  none 
of  these  things  but  by  the  report  of  others ;  since  they  lived  at  such  a  distance,  that  they 
themselves  had  not  heard  any  of  them  preach.  Therefore  he  required  them  not  to  give 
credit  to  lies,  nor  be  misled  by  those  who  spread  such  calumnies  and  ill  reports  :  and  he 
concluded  all  with  a  severe  expostulation ;  adding  that  such  was  his  love  to  his  subjects,  that 
imputing  this  insurrection  rather  to  their  folly  and  lightness  than  to  any  malice  or  rancour, 
he  was  willing  to  pass  it  over  more  gently,  as  they  would  perceive  by  his  proclamation." 
Now  the  people  were  come  to  themselves  again,  and  glad  to  get  off  so  easily  ;  and  they  all 
cheerfully  accepted  the  king's  offers,  and  went  home  again  to  their  several 
dwellings.  Yet  the  clergy  were  no  way  satisfied,  but  continued  still  to  practise 
The  Rebel-  amongst  them,  and  kept  the  rebellion  still  on  foot;  so  that  it  broke  out  soon 
lionisquietcd.  ^^^^^.^  rpj^^  ^^^^  ^j  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  were  ordered  to  lie  still 
in  the  country  with  their  forces  till  all  things  were  more  fully  composed.  They  made  them 
all  come  to  a  full  submission  ;  and  first,  to  revoke  all  oaths  and  promises  made  during  the 
rebellion,  for  which  they  asked  the  king's  pardon  on  their  knees ;  secondly,  to  swear  to  be 
true  to  the  king,  and  his  heirs  and  successors  ;  thirdly,  to  obey  and  maintain  all  the  acts  of 
parliament  made  during  the  king's  reign ;  fourthly,  not  to  take  arms  again  but  by  the 
king's  authority ;  fifthly,  to  apprehend  all  seditious  persons ;  sixthly,  to  remove  all  the 
monks,  nuns,  and  friars,  whom  they  had  placed  again  in  the  dissolved  monasteries.  There 
were  also  orders  given  to  send  Ask  their  captain,  and  the  lord  Darcy,  to  court.  Ask  was 
kindly  received,  and  well  used  by  the  king.  He  had  showed  great  conduct  in  commanding 
the  rebels ;  and  it  seems  the  king  had  a  mind  either  to  gain  him  to  his  service,  or,  which  I 
suspect  was  the  true  cause,  to  draw  from  him  a  discovery  of  all  those  who  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  had  favoured  or  relieved  them.  For  he  suspected,  not  without  cause,  that 
some  of  the  great  abbots  had  given  secret  supplies  of  money  to  the  rebels ;  for  which  many 
of  them  were  afterwards  tried  and  attainted.  The  lord  Darcy  was  under  great  appre- 
hensions, and  studied  to  purge  himself  that  he  was  forced  to  a  compliance  with  them ;  but 
pleaded,  that  the  long  and  important  services  he  had  done  the  crown  for  fifty  years,  he 
being  then  fourscore,  together  with  his  great  age  and  infirmity,  might  mitigate  the  king's 
displeasure.  But  he  was  made  prisoner.  Whether  this  gave  those  who  had  been  in  arms 
new  jealousies,  that  the  king's  pardon  would  not  be  inviolably  observed ;  or  whether  the 
New  Risings,  clergy  had  of  new  prevailed  on  them  to  rise  in  arms,  I  cannot  determine  :  but  it 
but  soon  dis-  broke  out  again,  thougli  not  so  dangerously  as  before.  Two  gentlemen  of  the 
persed.  North,  Musgrave  and  Tilby,  raised  a  body  of  8000  men,   and  thought  to  have 

surprised  Carlisle,  but  were  repulsed  by  those  within.  And,  in  their  return,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  fell  upon  them  and  routed  them.  He  took  many  prisoners,  and  by  martial  law 
hanged  up  all  their  captains,  and  seventy  other  prisoners,  on  the  walls  of  Carlisle.  Others, 
at  that  same  time,  thought  to  have  surprised  Hull ;  but  it  was  prevented,  and  the  leaders  of 
that  party  were  also  taken  and  executed. 

Many  otlier  risings  were  in  several  places  of  the  country,  which  were  all  soon  repressed : 
the  ground  of  them  all  was,  that  the  parliament  which  was  promised  was  not  called  ;  but 
the  king  said,  they  had  not  kept  conditions  with  him,  nor  would  he  call  a  parliament  till  all 
things  were  quieted.  But  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  vigilance  everywhere  prevented  their 
gathering  together  in  any  great  body  ;  and,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  at  length 
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the  country  was  absolutely  quieted  in  January  following.  And  then  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
proceeded  according  to  the  martial  law  against  many  whom  he  had  taken.  Ask  had  also 
left  the  court  without  leave,  and  had  gone  amongst  them,  but  was  quickly  taken.  So  he 
and  many  others  were  sent  to  several  places,  to  be  made  public  examples.  He  suffered  at 
York,  others  at  Hull,  and  in  other  towns  in  Yorkshire.  But  the  lord  Darcy  and  the  lord 
Hussy  were  arraigned  at  Westminster,  and  attainted  of  treason  ;  the  former  for  the  northern, 
The  Chief  of  and  tlie  other  for  the  Lincolnshire  insurrection.  The  lord  Darcy  was  beheaded 
the  Rebels  at  Tower-hill,  and  was  much  lamented  ;  everybody  thought  that,  considering 
executed.  jjjg  nierits,  his  age,  and  former  services,  he  had  hard  measure.  The  lord  Hussy 
was  beheaded  at  Lincoln.  The  lord  Darcy,  in  his  trial,  accused  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  that, 
in  the  treaty  at  Doncaster,  he  had  encouraged  the  rebels  to  continue  in  their  demands. 
This  the  duke  denied,  and  desired  a  trial  by  combat,  and  gave  some  presumptions  to  show 
that  the  lord  Darcy  bore  him  ill-will  and  said  this  out  of  malice.  The  king  either  did  not 
believe  this,  or  would  not  seem  to  believe  it ;  and  the  duke's  great  diligence  in  the  suppression 
of  these  commotions  set  him  beyond  all  jealousies.  But  after  those  executions,  the  king 
wrote  to  the  duke  in  July  next,  to  proclaim  an  absolute  amnesty  over  all  the  North ;  which 
was  received  with  great  joy,  everybody  being  in  fear  of  himself :  and  so  tliis  threatening 
storm  was  dissipated  without  the  effusion  of  much  blood,  save  what  the  sword  of  justice 
drew.  At  the  same  time  the  king  of  Scotland,  returning  from  France  with  his  queen,  and 
touching  on  the  coast  of  England,  many  of  the  people  fell  down  at  his  feet,  praying  him  to 
assist  them,  and  he  should  have  all.  But  he  was,  it  seems,  bound  up  by  the  French  king, 
and  so  went  home  without  giving  them  any  encouragement.  And  thus  ended  this  rebellion, 
which  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  clergy  under  pretence  of  religion. 

And  now  the  king  was  delivered  of  all  his  apprehensions  that  he  had  been  in  for  some 
A  new  Visi-  years  in  fear  of  sturs  at  home.  But  they  being  now  happily  composed ;  as  he 
tation  of  knew  it  would  so  overawe  the  rest  of  his  discontented  subjects,  that  he  needed 
Monasteries,  f^^^  nothing  from  them  for  a  great  while  ;  so  it  encouraged  him  to  go  on  in  his 
other  designs,  of  suppressing  the  rest  of  the  monasteries,  and  reforming  some  other  points  of 
religion.  Therefore  there  was  a  new  visitation  appointed  for  all  the  monasteries  of  England. 
And  the  visiters  were  ordered  to  examine  all  things  that  related  either  to  their  conversation, 
to  their  affection  to  the  king,  and  the  supremacy,  or  to  their  superstition,  in  their  several 
houses ;  to  discover  what  cheats  and  impostures  there  were,  either  in  their  images,  relics, 
or  other  miraculous  things,  by  which  they  had  drawn  people  to  their  houses  on  pilgrimages, 
and  gotten  from  them  any  great  presents  :  also  to  try  how  they  were  affected  during  the 
late  commotions,  and  to  discover  everything  that  was  amiss  in  them,  and  report  it  to  the 
lord  vicegerent.  In  the  records  of  the  whole  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  I  find 
but  one  original  surrender  of  any  rehgious  house ;  the  abbot  of  Furnese  in  Lincolnshire, 
valued  at  960^.,  with  thirty  monks,  resigning  up  that  house  to  the  king,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
which  was  very  near  the  end  of  the  year  of  the  king's  reign,  for  it  commenced  on  the  22nd 
of  April.  Two  other  surrenders  are  enrolled  that  year.  The  one  was  of  Bermondsey  in 
Surrey,  the  1st  of  June,  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  king's  reign.  The  preamble  was,  that 
they  surrendered  in  hopes  of  greater  benevolence  from  the  king.  But  this  was  the  effect  of 
some  secret  practice,  and  not  of  the  act  of  parliament ;  for  it  was  valued  at  548/.,  and  so 
fell  not  within  the  act.  The  other  was  of  Bushlisham,  or  Bishtam,  in  Berkshire,  made  by 
Barlow,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  that  was  commendator  of  it,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the 
Reformation.  It  was  valued  at  327/.  But  in  the  following  year  they  made  a  quicker 
progress,  and  found  strange  enormities  in  the  greater  houses.  It  seems  all  the  houses  under 
200/.  of  rent  were  not  yet  suppressed ;  for  I  find  many  within  that  value  afterwards 
resigning  their  houses.  So  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  first  visitation  being  made 
towards  the  suppression  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  and  that  (as  appears  by  their  instructions) 
being  not  to  be  finished  till  they  had  made  a  report  of  what  they  had  done  to  the  court  of 
augmentations,  who  were  after  the  report  made  to  determine  what  pensions  were  to  be 
reserved  to  the  abbot  and  other  officers ;  (which  report  was  to  be  made  in  the  octaves  of 
St.  Michael,  and  after  that,  a  new  commission  was  to  be  given  for  their  suppression ;)  when 
that  was  done,  they  went  no  further  at  that  time,  that  so  I  cannot  think  there  were  many 
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houses  suppressed  when  these  stirs  began  :  and  after  their  first  rising,  it  is  not  likely  that 
great  progress  would  be  made  in  a  business  that  was  likely  to  inflame  the  people  more,  and 
increase  the  number  of  the  rebels.  Neither  do  I  find  any  houses  suppressed  by  virtue  of 
the  former  act  of  parliament  till  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  king's  reign. 

And  yet  they  made  no  great  haste  this  year ;  for  there  are  but  twenty-one  surrenders 
Some  of  the  ^^'  *^^*  year,  either  in  the  rolls  or  augmentation  ofiice.  And  now,  not  only 
great  Abbots  small  abbeys,  but  greater  ones  were  surrendered  to  the  king.  The  abbots  were 
surrender  brought  to  do  it  upon  several  motives.  Some  had  been  faulty  during  the  late 
their  Houses.  j.gbellion,  and  were  liable  to  the  king's  displeasure  :  and  these,  to  redeem  them- 
selves, compounded  the  matter  by  a  resignation  of  their  house.  Others  began  to  like  the 
Reformation,  and  that  made  them  the  more  willing  to  surrender  their  houses :  such  as 
Barlow,  bishop  of  St.  David^s,  who  not  only  surrendered  up  his  own  house  of  Bushlisham, 
but  prevailed  on  many  others  to  do  the  like.  Others  were  convicted  of  great  disorders  in 
their  conversation  ;  and  these,  not  daring  to  stand  a  trial,  were  glad  to  accept  of  a  pension  for 
life,  and  deliver  up  their  house.  Others  were  guilty  of  making  great  wastes  and  dilapidations. 
For  they  all  saw  the  dissolution  of  their  houses  approaching,  and  so  every  one  was  induced 
to  take  all  the  care  he  could  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  kindred ;  so  that  the  visiters 
found  in  some  of  the  richest  abbeys  of  England,  as  St.  Albans  and  Battle,  such  depre- 
dations made,  that  at  St.  Alban's  an  abbot  could  not  subsist  any  longer,  the  rents  were  so 
low ;  and  in  Battle,  as  all  their  furniture  was  old  and  torn,  not  worth  an  100/.,  so  both  in 
house  and  chapel  they  had  not  400  marks'  worth  of  plate.  In  other  houses  they  found  not 
above  twelve  or  fifteen  ounces  of  plate,  and  no  furniture  at  all,  but  only  such  things  as  they 
could  not  embezzle ;  as  the  walls  and  windows,  bells  and  lead.  In  otlier  houses,  the  abbot 
and  monks  were  glad  to  accept  of  a  pension  for  themselves  during  life  ;  and  so,  being  only 
concerned  for  their  own  particular  interest,  resigned  their  house  to  the  king.  Generally,  the 
monks  had  eight  marks  a-year  pension  till  they  were  provided  for.  The  abbots'  pensions 
■were  proportioned  to  the  value  of  their  house  and  to  their  innocence.  The  abbots  of  St. 
Albans  and  Tewkesbury  had  400  marks  a-year  a-piece.  The  abbot  of  St.  Edmondsbury 
vras  more  innocent,  for  the  visiters  wrote  from  thence,  that  they  could  find  no  scandals  in 
that  house  :  so  he  (it  seems)  was  not  easily  brought  to  resign  his  house,  and  had  500  marks' 
pension  reserved  to  him.  And  for  their  inferior  officers  some  had  thirty,  some  ten  or  eight, 
and  the  lowest  six  pounds  pension. 

In  other  places,  upon  a  vacancy  either  by  death  or  deprivation,  they  did  put  in  an  abbot 
only  to  resign  up  the  house.  For  after  the  king's  supremacy  was  established,  all  those 
abbots  that  had  been  formerly  confirmed  by  the  pope  were  placed  in  this  manner.  Tho 
king  granted  a  conge  d'elire  to  the  prior  and  convent,  with  a  missive  letter,  declaring  the 
name  of  the  person  whom  they  should  choose  :  then  they  returned  an  election  to  the  king, 
who,  upon  that,  gave  his  assent  to  it  by  a  warrant  under  the  great  seal,  which  was  certified 
to  the  lord  vicegerent ;  who  thereupon  confirmed  the  election,  and  returned  him  back  to  the 
king,  to  take  the  oaths :  upon  which  the  temporalities  were  restored.  Thus  all  the  abbots 
were  now  placed  by  the  king,  and  were  generally  picked  out  to  serve  this  turn.  Others, 
in  hope  of  advancement  to  bishopries,  or  to  be  sufiragan  bishops,  as  the  inferior  sort  of  them 
were  made  generally,  were  glad  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  king's  favour  by  a  quick 
and  cheerful  surrender  of  their  monastery.  Upon  some  of  these  inducements  it  was  that  the 
greatest  number  of  the  religious  houses  were  resigned  to  the  king  before  there  was  any  act 
of  parliament  made  for  their  suppression.  In  several  houses,  the  visiters,  who  were  generally 
either  masters  of  chancery  or  auditors  of  the  court  of  augmentations,  studied  not  only  to 
bring  them  to  resign  their  houses,  but  to  sign  confessions  of  their  past  lewd  and  dissolute 
lives.  Of  these  there  is  only  one  now  extant,  which  (it  is  like)  escaped  the  general  razure 
and  destruction  of  all  papers  of  that  kind  in  queen  Mary's  time.     But  from  the  letters  that 

I  have  seen,  I  perceive  there  were  such  confessions  made  by  many  other  houses, 
of  horrid  That  confession  of  the  prior  and  Benedictines  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Northampton 
Crimes  made  is  to  be  seen  in  the  records  of  the  court  of  augmentations ;  in  which,  with  the 
in  several        most  aggravating  expressions  that  could  be  devised,  they  acknowledged  their 

past  ill  life.  "  for  which  the  pit  of  hell  was  ready  to  swallow  them  up.     They 
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confessed  that  thoy  liad  neglected  the  worsliip  of  God,  lived  in  idleness,  gluttony,  and 
sensuality,"  with  many  other  woful  expressions  to  that  purpose. 

Other  houses,  as  the  monastery  of  Betlesden,  resigned  with  this  preamble  :  "  that  they  did 

Collect.  profoundly  consider  that  the  manner  and  trade  of  living  which  they,  and  others 
Numb.  3.  of  their  pretended  religion,  had  for  a  long  time  followed,  consisted  in  some  dumb 
eect.  4.  ceremonies,  and  other  constitutions  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  other  foreign 

potentates  ;  as  the  abbot  of  Cisteaux,  by  which  they  were  blindly  led,  having  no  true 
knowledge  of  God's  laws  ;  procuring  exemptions  from  their  ordinary  and  diocesan,  by  the 
power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  submitting  themselves  wholly  to  a  foreign  power,  who 
never  came  hither  to  reform  their  abuses,  which  were  now  found  among  them.  But  that 
now  knowing  the  most  perfect  way  of  living  is  sufficiently  declared  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles ;  and  that  it  was  most  fit  for  them  to  be  governed  by  the  king,  who  was  their 
supreme  head  on  earth  ;  they  submitted  themselves  to  his  mercy,  and  surrendered  up  their 
monastery  to  him  on  the  25th  of  September,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign."  This  writing 
was  signed  by  the  abbot,  the  sub-prior,  and  nine  monks.  There  are  five  other  surrenders  to 
the  same  purpose,  by  the  grey  and  white  friars  of  Stamford — the  grey  friars  of  Coventry, 
Bedford,  and  Aylesbury,  yet  to  be  seen.  Some  are  resigned  upon  this  preamble  :  "  tliat  they 
hoped  the  king  would  of  new  found  their  house  ;  which  was  otherwise  like  to  be  ruined,  both 
in  spirituals  and  temporals."  So  did  the  abbot  of  Chertsey  in  Surrey,  with  fourteen  monks, 
on  the  14th  of  July,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  this  reign,  whose  house  was  valued  at  744^. 
I  have  some  reason  to  think  that  this  abbot  was  for  the  Reformation,  and  intended  to  have 
had  his  house  new  founded  to  be  a  house  of  true  and  well-regulated  devotion  :  and  so  I  find 
the  prior  of  great  Malvern  in  Worcestershire  ofi'ered  such  a  resignation.  He  was 
recommended  by  bishop  Latimer  to  Cromwell,  with  an  earnest  desire  that  his  house  might 
stand,  not  in  monkery,  but  so  as  to  be  converted  to  preaching,  study,  and  prayer.  And  the 
good  prior  was  willing  to  compound  for  his  house  by  a  present  of  500  marks  to  the  king, 
and  of  200  to  Cromwell.  He  is  commended  for  being  an  old  worthy  man,  a  good 
housekeeper,  and  one  that  daily  fed  many  poor  people.  To  this  Latimer  adds,  "  Alas  my 
good  lord  !  shall  we  not  see  two  or  three  in  every  shire  changed  to  such  remedy?" 

But  the  resolution  was  taken  once  to  extirpate  all.  And  therefore  though  the  "visiters 
mterceded  earnestly  for  one  nunnery  in  Oxfordshire,  Godstow,  where  there  was  great 
strictness  of  life  ;  and  to  which  most  of  the  young  gentlewomen  of  the  county  were  sent 
to  be  bred,  so  that  the  gentry  of  the  country  desired  the  king  would  spare  the  house ;  yet 
ill  was  inefTectual. 

The  general  form  in  which  most  of  these  resignations  begins  is  :  "  that  the  abbot  and 
The  Form  of  brethren,  upon  full  deliberation,  certain  knowledge,  of  their  own  proper  motion, 
most  Surren-  for  certain  just  and  reasonable  causes,  specially  moving  them  in  their  souls  and 
^Collect  consciences,  did  freely,  and  of  their  own  accord,  give  and  grant  their  houses  to 
Numb.  3.  the  king."  Others  (it  seems)  did  not  so  well  like  this  preamble,  and  therefore 
sect.  1.  did,  without  any  reason  or  preamble,  give,  ^'ay  their  houses  to  the  visiters,  as 

feoffees  in  trust  for  the  king's  use.  And  thus  they  went  on  procuring  daily  more  surrenders, 
so  that  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  king's  reign  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
resignations  enrolled,  of  which  the  originals  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  do  yet  remain. 

Collect.  -^"*i  fo''  ^^^  reader's  further  satisfaction,  he  shall  find,  in  the  collection  at  the  end 
Numb.  3.  of  this  book,  the  names  of  all  these  houses  so  surrendered,  with  other  particulars 
sect.  3.  relating  to  them,  which  w"ould  too  much  weary  him  if  inserted  in  the  thread  of 

this  work.  But  there  was  no  law  to  force  any  to  make  such  resignations  ;  so  that  many 
of  the  great  abbots  would  not  comply  with  the  king  in  this  matter,  and  stood  it  out  till  after 
the  following  parliament,  that  was  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign. 

It  was  questioned  by  many  whether  these  surrenders  could  be  good  in  law,  since  the 
abbots  were  but  trustees  and  tenants  for  life.  It  was  thought  they  could  not  absolutely 
aUenate  and  give  away  their  house  for  ever.     But  the  parliament  afterwards  declared  the 

Divers  Dpi-  resignations  were  good  in  law ;  for  by  their  foundations  all  was  trusted  to  the 
nions  about  abbot  and  the  senior  bretliren  of  the  house,  who  putting  the  convent-seal  to 
these.  any  ^gg^^  -J.  ^j^g  Qf  £Qj,(.g  Jq  ]j^^_     jj.  ^^^  ^^^  g^jj^  tlj^^  jljgy  tji^g  surrendering. 
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had  forfeited  their  charters  and  foundations  ;  and  so  the  king  might  seize  and  possess  them 
with  a  good  title,  if  not  upon  the  resignation,  yet  upon  forfeiture.  But  others  thought  that, 
whatsoever  the  nicety  of  law  might  give  the  king,  yet  there  was  no  sort  of  equity  in  it,  that 
a  few  trustees,  who  were  either  bribed  or  frighted,  should  pass  away  that  which  was  none 
of  theirs,  but  only  given  them  in  trust  and  for  life.  Other  abbots  were  more  roughly 
Some  Abbots  handled.  The  prior  of  "Woobum  was  suspected  of  favouring  the  rebels  ;  of  being 
attainted  of  against  the  king's  supremacy,  and  for  the  pope's  ;  and  of  being  for  the  general 
Treason.  council  then  summoned  to  Mantua.  And  he  was  dealt  with  to  make  a  submission 
and  acknowledgment.  In  an  account  of  a  long  conference  which  he  had  with  a  privy- 
councillor  under  his  own  hand,  I  find  that  the  great  thing  which  he  took  oflFence  at  was,  that 
Latimer  and  some  other  bishops  preached  against  the  veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
the  other  saints  ;  and  that  the  English  Bible  then  set  out  differed  in  many  things  from  the 
Latin ;  with  several  lesser  matters.  So  that  they  looked  on  their  religion  as  changed,  and 
wondered  that  the  judgments  of  God  upon  queen  Anne  had  not  terrified  others  from  going 
on  to  subvert  the  faith  :  yet  he  was  prevailed  with,  and  did  again  submit  to  the  king  and 
acknowledge  his  supremacy  ;  but  he  afterwards  joined  himself  to  the  rebels,  and  was  taken 
with  them,  together  with  the  abbot  of  Whaley,  and  two  monks  of  his  house  ;  and  the  abbot 
of  Gervaux,  with  a  monk  of  his  house  ;  and  the  abbot  of  Sawley  in  Lancashire,  with  the 
prior  of  that  house  ;  and  the  prior  of  Burlington  ;  who  were  all  attainted  of  high  treason,  and 
executed.  The  abbots  of  Glastonbury  and  Reading  were  men  of  great  power  and  wealth. 
The  one  was  rated  at  3508^.  and  the  other  at  2116/.  They  seeing  the  storm  like  to  break 
out  on  themselves,  sent  a  great  deal  of  the  plate  and  money  that  they  had  in  their  house  to 
the  rebels  in  the  North  ;  which  being  afterwards  discovered,  they  were  attainted  of  high 
treason  a  year  after  this ;  but  I  mention  it  here  for  the  affinity  of  the  matter :  further 
particulars  about  the  abbot  of  Reading  I  have  not  yet  discovered.  But  there  is  an  account 
given  to  Cromwell  of  the  proceedings  against  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury  in  two  letters  which 
I  have  seen :  the  one  was  writ  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  the  other  by  sir  John 
Russell,  who  was  present  at  his  trial,  and  was  reputed  a  man  of  as  great  integrity  and  virtue 
as  any  in  that  time ;  which  he  seems  to  have  left  as  an  inheritance  to  that  noble  family  that 
has  descended  from  him.  These  inform  that  he  was  indicted  of  burglary  as  well  as  treason  ; 
for  having  broken  the  house  in  his  monastery  where  the  plate  was  kept,  and  taken  it  out, 
which,  as  sir  William  Thomas  says,  was  sent  to  the  rebels.  The  evidence  being  brought  to 
the  jury,  who  (as  sir  John  Russell  writes)  were  as  good  and  worthy  men  as  had  ever  been 
on  any  jury  in  that  county,  they  found  him  guilty.  He  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
execution,  near  his  own  monastery  ;  where  (as  the  sheriff  writes)  he  acknowledged  his  guilt, 
and  begged  God  and  the  king  pardon  for  it.  The  abbot  of  Colchester  was  also  attainted  of 
high-treason.  What  the  particulars  were  I  cannot  tell.  For  the  record  of  their  attainders  was 
lost ;  but  some  of  our  own  writers  deserve  a  severe  censure,  who  write  it  was  for  denying  the 
king's  supremacy ;  whereas,  if  they  had  not  undertaken  to  write  the  history  witliout  any 
information  at  all,  they  must  liave  seen  that  the  whole  clergy,  but  most  particularly  the 
abbots,  had  over  and  over  again  acknowledged  the  king's  supremacy. 

For  clearing  which  and  discovering  the  .impudence  of  Sanders'  relation  of  this  matter,  I 
shall  lay  before  the  reader  tlie  evidences  that  I  find  of  the  submission  of  these  and  all  tlie 
other  abbots  to  the  king's  supremacy :  First,  in  the  convocation  in  the  22d  year  of  this  reign, 
they  all  acknowledged  the  king  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England.  They  did  all  also 
swear  to  maintain  the  act  of  the  succession  of  the  crown,  made  in  the  25th  year  of  iiis  reign, 
in  which  the  pope's  power  was  plainly  condemned.  For  in  the  proceedings  against  More 
and  Fisher,  it  was  frequently  repeated  to  them  that  all  the  clergy  had  sworn  it.  It  is  also 
entered  in  the  journal  of  the  house  of  lords,  that  all  the  members  of  both  houses  swore  it  at 
their  breaking  up  :  and  the  same  journals  inform  us,  that  tlie  abbots  of  Colchester  and 
Reading  sate  in  that  parliament,  and  as  there  was  no  protestation  made  against  any  of  the 
acts  passed  in  that  session,  so  it  is  often  entered  that  the  acts  were  agreed  to  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  lords.  It  appears  also  by  several  original  letters,  that  the  heads  of 
all  the  religious  houses  in  England  had  signed  that  position,  that  the  pope  had  no  more 
jurisdiction  in  this  kingdom  than  any  foreign  bishop  whatsoever.     And  it  was  rejected  by 
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none  but  some  Carthusians,  and  Franciscans  of  the  Observance,  who  were  proceeded  against, 
for  refusinof  to  acknowledge  it :  when  tliey  were  so  pressed  in  it  none  can  imagine  that  a 
parliamentary  abbot  would  have  been  dispensed  with.  And  in  the  last  parliament  in  which 
the  second  oath  about  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  enacted,  it  was  added  that  they 
should  also  swear  the  king  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  church.  The  abbots  of  Glastonbury 
and  Readinof  were  then  present,  as  appears  by  the  journals,  and  consented  to  it :  so  little 
reason  there  is  for  imagining  that  they  refused  that,  or  any  other  compliance  that  might 
secure  them  in  their  abbeys. 

In  particular,  the  abbot  of  Reading  had  so  got  into  Cromwell's  good  opinion,  tliat  in  some 
differences  between  him  and  Shaxton,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  that  was  Cromwell's  creature,  he 
had  the  better  of  the  bishop.  Upon  which  Shaxton,  who  was  a  proud  ill-natured  man, 
wrote  a  high  expostulating  letter  to  Cromwell,  "  complaining  of  an  injunction  ho  had 
granted  against  him  at  the  abbot's  desire.  He  also  showed  that  in  some  contests  between 
him  and  his  residentiaries,  and  between  him  and  the  mayor  of  Salisbury,  Cromwell  was 
always  against  him :  he  likewise  challenged  him  for  not  answering  his  letters.  He  tells 
him  God  will  judge  him  for  abusing  his  power  as  he  did  ;  he  prays  God  to  have  pity  on 
him  and  to  turn  his  heart ;"  with  a  great  deal  more  provoking  language.  He  also  adds 
many  insolent  praises  of  himself ;  and  his  whole  letter  is  as  extravagant  a  piece  of  vanity 

and  insolence  as  ever  I  saw.     To  this  Cromwell  -wTote  an  answer,  that  shows  him 
N  ^"b  ^s'        *°  ^''"'^^  ^^^^  indeed  a  great  man.     The  reader  will  find  it  in  the  collection,  and 

see  from  it  how  modestly  and  discreetly  he  carried  his  greatness. 
But  how  justly  soever  these  abbots  were  attainted,  the  seizing  on  their  abbey-lands 
ptirsuant  to  those  attainders,  was  thought  a  great  stretch  of  law ;  since  the  offence  of  an 
ecclesiastical  incumbent  is  a  personal  thing,  and  cannot  prejudice  the  church  ;  no  more  than 
a  secular  man,  who  is  in  an  office,  does  by  being  attainted,  bring  any  diminution  of  the  rights 
of  his  office  on  his  successors.  It  is  true  there  were  some  words  cast  into  the  thirteenth  act 
of  the  parliament  in  the  26th  year  of  this  reign,  by  which  divers  offences  were  made  treason, 
that  seemed  to  have  been  designed  for  such  a  purpose.  The  words  are,  that  whatsoever 
lands  any  traitor  had  of  any  estate  of  inheritance  in  use  or  possession,  by  any  right,  title,  or 
means,  should  be  forfeited  to  the  king.  By  which,  as  it  is  certain  estates  in  tail  were 
comprehended,  so  the  lands  that  any  traitor  had  in  possession  or  use,  seem  to  be  included ; 
and  that  the  rather,  because  by  some  following  words  their  heirs  and  successors  are  for  ever 
excluded.  This  either  was  not  thought  on  when  the  bishop  of  Rochester  was  attainted,  or 
perhaps  was  not  claimed,  since  the  king  intended  not  to  lessen  the  number  of  bishoprics,  but 
rather  to  increase  them.  Besides,  the  words  of  the  statute  seem  only  to  belong  to  an  estate 
of  inheritance ;  within  which  church-benefices  could  not  be  included,  witliout  a  great  force 
piit  on  them.  'Tis  true  the  word  successor  favoured  these  seizures,  except  that  be  thought 
an  expletory  word  put  in  out  of  form,  but  still  to  be  limited  to  an  estate  of  inheritance. 
That  word  does  also  import,  that  such  criminals  might  have  successors :  but  if  the  whole 
abbey  was  forfeited,  these  abbots  could  have  no  successors  ;  yet  it  seems  the  seizui-es  of  these 
abbeys  were  founded  on  that  statute,  and  this  stretch  of  the  law  occasioned  that  explanation 
which  was  added  of  the  words  estate  of  inheritance,  in  the  statute  made  in  Edward  VI. 's 
reign  about  treasons, — where  it  is  expressed,  that  traitors  should  forfeit  to  the  crown  what 
lands  they  had  of  any  estate  of  inheritance,  to  which  is  added  in  their  own  right,  it  seems, 
on  design  to  cut  off  all  pretence  for  such  proceedings  for  the  future,  as  had  been  in  this  reign. 
But  if  there  was  any  illegality  in  these  seizures,  the  following  parliament  did  at  least  tacitly 
justify  them  ;  for  they  excepted  out  of  the  provisos  made  concerning  the  abbeys  that  were 
suppressed,  such  as  had  been  forfeited  and  seized  on  by  any  attainders  of  treason. 

Another  surrender  is  not  unlike  these,  but  rather  less  justifiable.  I\Iany  of  the  Carthusian 
monks  of  London  were  executed  for  their  open  denying  of  the  king's  supremacy,  and  for 
receiving  books  from  foreign  parts  against  his  marriage,  and  other  proceedings :  divers  also 
of  the  same  house  that  favoured  them,  but  so  secretly  that  clear  proof  could  not  be  found 
to  convict  them,  were  kept  prisoners  in  their  cells  till  they  died.  But  the  prior  was  a 
worthy  man,  of  wiiom  Thomas  Bedyl,  one  of  the  visitors,  writes,  "that  he  was  a  man  of  such 
charity  that  he  had  not  seen  the  like,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  much  on  that 
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house,  and  therefore  he  advised  that  the  house  might  be  converted  to  some  good  use."  But 
the  prior  was  made  to  resign,  witli  tliis  preamble,  "  that  many  of  that  house  had  offended 
the  king,  so  that  their  goods  might  be  justly  confiscated,  and  themselves  adjudged  to  a  severe 
death  ;  which  they  desired  to  avoid,  by  an  humble  submission,  and  surrender  of  their  house 
to  the  king."  But  there  were  great  complaints  made  of  the  visitors,  as  if  they  liad  practised 
with  the  abbots  and  priors  to  make  these  surrenders ;  and  that  they  had  conspired  with 
them  to  cheat  the  king,  and  had  privately  embezzled  most  of  the  plate  and  furniture.  The 
abbess  of  Chepstow  complained  in  particular  of  doctor  London,  one  of  the  visitors,  that  he 
had  been  corrupting  her  nuns ;  and  generally  it  was  cried  out  on,  that  underhand  and  ill 
practices  were  used  :  therefore,  to  quiet  these  reports,  and  to  give  some  colour  to  justify  what 
they  were  about,  all  the  foul  stories  that  could  be  found  out  were  published  to  defame  these 
houses.  Battle  abbey  was  represented  to  be  a  little  Sodom ;  so  was  Christ-church  ia 
Canterbury,  with  several  other  houses.  But  for  whoredom  and  adultery  they  found  instances 
without  nuniber ;  and  of  many  other  unnatural  practices  and  secret  lusts,  with  arts  to  hinder 
conceptions  and  make  abortions.  But  no  story  became  so  public  as  a  discovery  made  of 
the  prior  of  the  Crossed-friars  in  London,  who  on  a  Friday,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day, 
was  found  in  bed  with  a  whore.  He  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  those  who  surprised 
him  not  to  publish  his  shame ;  but  they  had  a  mind  to  make  some  advantage  by  it,  and 
asked  him  money.  He  gave  them  30/.,  which  he  protested  was  all  he  had, — but  he  pro- 
mised them  30/.  more  :  yet  failing  in  the  payment,  a  suit  followed  on  it ;  and  in  a  bill  which 
I  have  seen  given  to  Cromwell,  then  master  of  the  rolls,  the  case  is  related. 

But  all  stories  of  this  kind  served  only  to  disgrace  those  abbots  or  monks  that  were  so 

.    faulty ;  and  the  people  generally  said,  these  were  personal  crimes  which  ought 

tion  and         ^0  be  punislicd  ;  but  they  were  no  way  satisfied  with  the  justice  of  the  king's 

cheats  of        proceedings,  against  whole  houses  for  the  faults  of  a  few.     Therefore  another 

these  Houses  -^^y  -^j^g  thought  On,  which  indeed  proved  more  effectual,  both  for  recovering 

the  people  out  of  the  superstitious  fondness  they  had  for  their  images  and  relics, 
and  for  discovering  the  secret  impostures  that  had  been  long  practised  in  these  houses, — and 
this  was,  to  order  the  visitors  to  examine  well  all  the  relics  and  feigned  images  to  which 
pilgrimages  were  wont  to  be  made.  In  this  doctor  London  did  great  service.  From 
Reading  he  writes,  "  That  the  chief  relics  of  idolatry  in  the  nation  were  there  ;  an  angel  witli 
one  wing,  that  brought  over  the  spear ''s  head  that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side.  To  which  he 
adds  a  long  inventory  of  their  other  relics,  and  says  there  were  as  many  more  as  would  fill 
four  sheets  of  paper.  He  also  writes  from  other  places  that  he  had  everywhere  taken  down 
their  images  and  trinkets."  At  St.  Edmundsbury,  as  John-ap-Rice  informed,  they  found 
some  of  the  coals  that  roasted  St.  Laurence,  the  parings  of  St.  Edmund's  toes,  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket's  penknife  and  boots ;  with  as  many  pieces  of  the  cross  of  our  Saviour  as  would 
make  a  large  whole  cross.  They  had  also  relics  against  rain,  and  for  hindering  weeds  to 
spring.  But  to  pursue  this  further  were  endless,  the  relics  were  so  innumerable  :  and  the 
value  which  the  people  had  of  them  may  be  gathered  from  this,  that  a  piece  of  St.  Andrew's 
finger,  set  in  an  ounce  of  silver,  was  laid  to  pledge  by  the  honsn  of  Westacre  for  40Z., — but 
the  visitors,  when  they  suppressed  that  house,  did  not  think  fit  to  redeem  it  at  so  high 
a  rate. 

For  their  images,  some  of  them  were  brought  to  London,  and  were  there,  at  St.  Paul's 

cross,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  broken,  that  they  might  be  fully  convinced 
li  |°*P\^"  "  of  the  juggling  impostures  of  the  monks.     And  in  particular,  the  crucifix  of 

Boxley  in  Kent,  commonly  called  the  Rood  of  Grace  ;  to  which  many  pilgrimages 
had  been  made,  because  it  was  observed  sometimes  to  bow,  and  to  lift  itself  up,  to  shake, 
and  to  stir  head,  hands,  and  feet,  to  roll  the  eyes,  move  tlve  lips,  and  bend  the  brows ;  all 
which  were  looked  on  by  the  abused  multitude  as  the  effects  of  a  Divine  power.  These 
were  now  publicly  discovered  to  have  been  cheats  ;  for  the  springs  were  showed  by  which 
all  these  motions  were  made.  Upon  which  John  Hilsey,  then  bishop  of  Rochester,  made  a 
sermon,  and  broke  the  rood  in  pieces.  There  was  also  another  famous  imposture  discovered  at 
Hales,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  the  blood  of  Christ  was  showed  in  a  phial  of  crystal,  which 
the  people  sometimes  saw,  but  sometimes  they  could  not  see  it ;  so  they  were  made  believe  that 
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they  were  not  capable  of  so  signal  a  favour,  as  long  as  they  were  in  mortal  sin  ;  and  so  they 
continued  to  make  presents  till  they  bribed  Heaven  to  give  them  the  sight  of  so  blessed  a 

relic.     This  was  now  discovered  to  have  been  the  blood  of  a  duck,  which  they 
Pelenne        renewed  every  week  ;  and  the  one  side  of  the  phial  was  so  thick  that  there  was 

no  seeing  through  it,  but  the  other  was  clear  and  transparent :  and  it  was  so 
placed  near  the  altar,  that  one  in  a  secret  place  behind  could  turn  either  side  of  it  outward ; 
so  when  they  had  drained  the  pilgrims  that  came  thither  of  all  they  had  brought  with  them, 
then  they  afforded  them  the  favour  of  turning  the  clear  side  outward,  who  upon  that  went 
home  very  well  satisfied  with  their  journey  and  the  expense  they  had  been  at.  There  was 
brought  out  of  Wales  a  huge  image  of  wood  called  Darvel  Gatheren,  of  which  one  Ellis 
Price,  visitor  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  gave  this  account,  on  the  6th  of  April  1537, — 
"  Tliat  the  people  of  the  country  had  a  great  superstition  for  it,  and  many  pilgrimages  were 
made  to  it ;  so  that  the  day  before  he  wrote,  there  were  reckoned  to  be  above  five  or  six 
hundred  pilgrims  there  :  some  brought  oxen  and  cattle,  and  some  brought  money ;  and  it 
was  generally  believed,  that  if  any  offered  to  that  image,  he  had  power  to  deliver  his  soul 
from  hell."  So  it  was  ordered  to  be  brought  to  London,  where  it  served  for  fuel  to  burn 
friar  Forrest.  There  was  a  huge  image  of  our  Lady  at  Worcester,  that  was  had  in  great 
reverence  ;  which  when  it  was  stripped  of  some  veils  that  covered  it  was  found  to  be  the 
statue  of  a  bishop. 

BarlovvT,  bishop  of  St.  Davids,  did  also  give  many  advertisements  of  the  superstition  of  his 
country,  and  of  the  clery  and  monks  of  that  diocese,  who  were  guilty  of  heathenish  idolatry, 
gross  impiety,  and  ignorance,  and  of  abusing  the  people  with  many  evident  forgeries, — about 
which,  he  said,  he  had  good  evidence  when  it  should  be  called  for.  But  that  which  drew 
most  pilgrims  and  presents  in  those  parts,  was  an  image  of  Our  Lady  with  a  taper  in  her 
hand,  which  was  believed  to  have  burned  nine  years,  till  one  forswearing  himself  upon  it,  it 
went  out ;  and  was  then  much  reverenced  and  worshipped.  He  found  all  about  the  cathedral 
so  full  of  superstitious  conceits,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  working  on  them  ;  therefore  he 
proposed  the  translating  the  Episcopal  seat  from  St.  David's  to  Caermarthen,  which  he  pressed 
by  many  arguments,  and  in  several  letters,  but  with  no  success.  Then  many  rich  shrines  of 
Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  of  Ipswich,  and  Islington,  with  a  great  many  more,  were  brought 
up  to  London,  and  burnt  by  Cromwell's  orders. 

But  the  richest  shrine  of  England  was  that  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  called  St.  Thomas  of 

Thomas  a      Cauterbuiy,  the  martyr  ;  who,  being  raised  up  by  king  Henry  II.  to  the  arch- 

Beeket's         bishopric  of  Canterbury,  did  afterwards  give  that  king  much  trouble,  by  opposing 

shrine  bro-      his  authority  and  exalting  the  pope's.     And  though  he  once  consented  to  the 

articles  agreed  on  at  Clarendon,  for  bearing  down  the  papal,  and  securing  the 
regal  power,  yet  he  soon  after  repented  of  that  only  piece  of  loyalty  of  which  he  was  guilty 
all  the  while  he  was  archbishop.  He  fled  to  the  pope,  who  received  him  as  a  confessor  for 
the  dearest  article  of  the  Roman  belief.  The  kino;  and  kinffdoms  were  excommunicated, 
and  put  under  an  mterdict  upon  his  account.  But  afterwards,  upon  the  intercession  of  the 
French  king,  king  Henry  and  he  were  reconciled,  and  the  interdict  was  taken  off.  Yet  his 
unquiet  spirit  could  take  no  rest,  for  he  was  no  sooner  at  Canterbury  than  he  began  to 
embroil  the  kingdom  again  ;  and  was  proceeding  by  censures  against  the  archbishop  of 
York  and  some  other  bishops,  for  crowning  the  king's  son  in  his  absence.  Upon  the  news 
of  that,  the  king,  being  then  in  Normandy,  said,  "  If  he  had  faithful  servants  he  would  not 
be  so  troubled  with  such  a  priest ;"  whereupon  some  zealous  or  officious  courtiers  came  over 
and  killed  him  ;  for  which,  as  the  king  was  made  to  undergo  a  severe  penance,  so  the  monks 
were  not  wanting  in  their  ordinary  arts  to  give  out  many  miraculous  stories  concerning  his 
blood.  This  soon  drew  a  canonisation  from  Rome  ;  and  he  being  a  martyr  for  the  papacy, 
was  more  extolled  than  all  the  apostles  or  primitive  saints  had  ever  been  :  so  that  for  300 
years  he  was  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  saints  in  heaven,  as  may  appear  from  the  accounts 
in  the  leger  books  of  the  offerings  made  to  the  three  greatest  altars  in  Christ's-church  in 
Canterbury.  The  one  was  to  Christ,  the  otlier  to  the  Virgin,  and  the  third  to  St.  Thomas. 
In  one  year  there  was  offered  at  Christ's  altar,  3/.  2s.  6d :  to  the  Virgin's  altar,  63/.  5s.  6d : 
but  to  St.  Thomas's  altar,  832/.   \2s.  3d.      But  the  next  year  the  odds  grew  greater, 
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for  there  was  not  a  penny  oflfcred  at  Christ's  altar,  and  at  the  Virgin's  only  4/.  I*.  8d. — but 
at  St.  Tliomas's,  954Z.  6s.  3d.  By  such  offerings  it  came,  that  his  shrine  was  of  inestimable 
value.  Tiiere  was  one  stone  offered  there  by  Louis  VII.  of  France,  wlio  came  over  to  visit 
it  in  a  pilgrimage,  that  was  believed  the  richest  in  Europe.  Nor  did  they  tliink  it  enough 
to  give  him  one  day  in  the  calendar,  the  29tli  of  December,  but  unusual  honours  were  devised 
for  this  martyr  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  greater  than  any  that  had  been  given  to  the 
martyrs  for  Christianity.  The  day  of  raising  his  body,  or,  as  they  called  it,  of  his  translation, 
being  the  7th  of  July,  was  not  only  a  holiday,  but  every  fiftieth  year  there  was  a  jubilee  for 
fifteen  days  together,  and  indulgence  was  granted  to  all  that  came  to  visit  his  shrine  ;  as 
Somner's  appears  from  the  record  of  the  sixth  jubilee,  after  his  translation^  anno  1420, — 
Antiquities  of  which  bears,  that  tliere  were  then  about  a  hundred  thousand  strangers  come  to 
Canterbury,  yisit  his  tomb.  The  jubilee  began  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast,  and 
lasted  fifteen  days  ;  by  such  arts  they  drew  an  incredible  deal  of  wealth  to  his  shrine.  The 
riches  of  that,  together  with  his  disloyal  practices,  made  the  king  resolve  both  to  unshrine 
and  unsaint  him  at  once.  And  then  his  skull,  which  had  been  much  worshipped,  was  found 
an  imposture ;  for  the  true  skull  was  lying  with  the  rest  of  his  bones  in  his  grave.  The 
shrine  was  broken  down  and  carried  away  ;  the  gold  that  was  about  it  filling  two  chests, 
which  were  so  heavy  that  they  were  a  load  to  eight  strong  men  to  carry  them  out  of  the 
church  ;  and  his  bones  were,  as  some  say,  burnt ;  so  it  was  understood  at  Rome :  but  others 
say  they  were  so  mixed  with  other  dead  bones,  that  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  indeed  to 
have  distinguished  them  afterwards.  The  king  also  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  out  of 
the  calendar,  and  the  office  for  his  festivity  to  be  dashed  out  of  all  breviaries.  And  thus 
was  the  superstition  of  England  to  images  and  relics  extirpated. 

Yet  the  king  took  care  to  qualify  the  distaste  which  the  articles  published  the  former  year 
-,  ...  had  given.  And  though  there  was  no  parliament  in  the  year  1537,  yet  there 
about  Reli-  was  a  commission  from  the  king  to  bishops  and  other  learned  divines ;  upon  the 
gion  publish-  conclusion  of  which,  there  was  printed  an  explanation  of  the  chief  points  of 
''^*  religion,  signed  by  both  the  archbishops,  seventeen  bishops,  eight  archdeacons, 

and  seventeen  doctors  of  divinity  and  law.  In  which  there  was  an  exposition  of  the  creed, 
the  seven  sacraments,  the  ten  commandments,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  salutation  of  the 
Virgin,  with  an  account  of  justification  and  purgatory.  But  this  work  was  put  in  a  better 
form  afterwards,  where  the  reader  will  find  a  more  particular  account  of  it.  When  all  these 
proceedings  of  the  king's  were  known  at  Rome,  all  the  satirical  pens  there  were  employed  to 
Invectives  P^in^  him  out  as  the  most  infamous  sacrilegious  tyrant  that  ever  was.  They  repre- 
agaiiist  the  seuted  him  as  one  that  made  war  with  heaven  and  the  saints  that  were  there : 
King  printed  that  committed  outrages  on  the  bodies  of  the  saints,  which  the  heathenish 
.1  omc.  Romans  would  have  punished  severely  for  any  that  committed  the  like  on  those 
that  were  dead,  how  mean  or  bad  soever  tiiey  had  been.  All  his  proceedings  against  the 
priests  or  monks  that  were  attainted  and  executed  for  higli  treason,  were  represented  as  the 
effects  of  savage  and  barbarous  cruelty.  His  sujjpressing  the  monasteries,  and  devouring 
what  the  devotion  of  former  ages  had  consecrated  to  God  and  his  saints,  was  called  ravenous 
and  impious  sacrilege ;  nor  was  there  anything  omitted  that  could  make  him  appear  to 
posterity  the  blackest  tyrant  that  ever  wore  a  crown.  They  compared  him  to  Pharaoh, 
Nabuchadonosor,  Belshazar,  Nero,  Domitian,  and  Diocletian ;  but  chiefly  to  Julian  the 
apostate.  This  last  parallel  liked  them  best,  and  his  learning,  his  apostacy,  and  pretence  of 
reforming,  were  all  thouglit  copied  from  Julian ;  only  they  said  his  manners  were  worse. 
These  things  were  every  day  printed  at  Rome,  and  the  informations  that  were  brought  out 
of  England  were  generally  addressed  to  cardinal  Pole,  whose  style  was  also  known  in  some 
of  them  :  all  which  possessed  the  king  with  the  deepest  and  most  implacable  hatred  to  him 
that  ever  he  bore  to  any  person,  and  did  provoke  him  to  all  those  severities  that  followed  on 
liis  kindred  and  family. 

But  the  malice  of  the  court  of  Rome  did  not  stop  there.     For  now  the  pope  published  all 

CoUert.       these  thunders  which  he  had  threatened  three  years  before.     The  bull  of  Deposi- 

Numb.  9.        tion  is  printed  in  Cherubin's  Bulla  rerurn  Romanarum,  which,  since  many  have 

the  confidence  to  deny  matters  of  fact,  though  most  publicly  acted,  shall  be  found  in  the  collec- 
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tion  of  papers.  The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows  :  "  The  pope  being  God's  vicar  on  earth, 
The  Pope's  ^^d  according  to  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  set  over  nations  and  kingdoms,  '  to  root 
Bulls  against  out  and  destroy  ;'  and  having  the  supreme  power  over  all  the  kings  in  the  whole 
the  King.  world,  was  bound  to  proceed  to  due  correction,  when  milder  courses  were  ineffec- 
tual ;  therefore  since  king  Henry,  who  had  been  formerly  a  defender  of  the  faith,  had  fallen 
from  it,  had,  contrary  to  an  inhibition  made,  put  away  his  queen,  and  married  one  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  had  made  impious  and  hurtful  laws  ;  denying  the  pope  to  be  the  supreme  head 
of  the  church,  but  assuming  that  title  to  himself,  and  had  required  all  his  subjects  under 
pain  of  death  to  swear  to  it ;  and  had  put  the  cardinal  of  Rochester  to  death,  because  he 
would  not  consent  to  these  heresies ;  and  by  all  these  things  had  rendered  himself  unworthy 
of  his  regal  dignity ;  and  had  hardened  his  heart  (as  Pharaoh  did)  against  all  the  admoni- 
tions of  pope  Clement  VII.;  therefore,  since  these  his  crimes  were  so  notorious,  he  in 
imitation  of  what  the  apostle  did  to  Elymas  the  magician,  proceeds  to  such  censures  as  he 
had  deserved ;  and  with  the  advice  of  his  cardinals,  does  first  exhort  him  and  all  his  com- 
plices to  return  from  their  errors,  to  annul  the  acts  lately  made,  and  to  proceed  no  farther 
upon  them  ;  whicli  he  requires  him  and  them  to  do,  under  the  pains  of  excommunication  and 
rebellion,  and  of  the  king's  losing  his  kingdom,  whom  he  required  within  ninety  days  to 
appear  at  Rome,  by  himself  or  proxy,  and  his  complices  within  sixty  days,  to  give  an  account 
of  their  actions,  otherwise  he  would  then  proceed  to  a  further  sentence  against  tliem  :  and 
declares,  that  if  the  king  and  his  complices  do  not  appear,  lie  has  fallen  from  the  right  to  his 
crown,  and  they  from  the  right  to  their  estates ,  and  when  they  die,  they  were  to  be  denied 
christian  burial.  He  puts  the  whole  kingdom  under  an  interdict ;  and  declares  all  the  king's 
children  by  the  said  Anne,  and  the  children  of  all  his  complices,  to  be  under  the  same  pains, 
though  they  be  now  under  age,  and  incapacitates  them  for  all  honours  or  employments, 
and  declares  all  the  subjects  or  vassals  of  the  king's,  or  his  complices,  absolved  from  all 
oaths  or  obligations  to  them,  and  requires  them  to  acknowledge  them  no  more.  And 
declares  him  and  them  infamous,  so  that  they  might  neither  be  witnesses  nor  make  wills. 
He  requires  all  other  persons  to  have  no  dealings  with  him  or  them,  neither  by  trading,  nor 
any  other  way,  under  the  pain  of  excommunication, — the  annulling  their  contracts,  and  the 
exposing  goods  so  traded  in  to  all  that  should  catch  them.  And  that  all  clergymen  should 
within  five  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  prefixed  go  out  of  tiie  kingdom ;  (leaving 
only  so  many  priests  as  would  be  necessary  for  baptizing  infants,  and  giving  the  sacrament 
to  such  as  died  in  penitence)  under  the  pains  of  excommunication  and  deprivation ;  and 
charges  all  noblemen  and  others  in  his  dominions,  under  the  same  pains,  to  rise  up  in  arms 
against  him  and  to  drive  him  out  ot  his  kingdom,  and  that  none  should  take  up  arms  for  him, 
or  any  way  assist  him,  and  declares  all  other  princes  absolved  from  any  confederacies  made, 
or  to  be  made  with  him  ;  and  earnestly  obtests  the  emperor  and  all  kings,  and  requires  other 
princes  under  the  former  pains  to  trade  no  more  with  him ;  and  in  case  of  their  disobedienco 
he  puts  their  kingdoms  under  an  interdict :  and  requires  all  princes  and  military  persons,  in 
the  virtue  of'holy  obedience,  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  to  force  him  to  return  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  apostolic  see  ;  and  to  seize  on  all  goods  or  merchandises  belonging  to  the  king  or 
his  complices  wherever  they  could  find  them  ;  and  that  such  of*his  subjects  that  were  seized 
on  should  be  made  slaves.  And  requires  all  bishops,  three  days  after  the  time  that  was  set 
down  was  elapsed,  to  intimate  this  sentence  in  all  their  churches  with  putting  out  of  candles, 
and  other  ceremonies  that  ought  to  be  used,  in  the  most  solemn  and  public  manner  that 
might  be  :  and  all  who  hindered  the  publication  of  this  sentence  are  put  under  the  same 
pains.  He  ordained  this  sentence  to  be  afiixed  at  Rome,  Tournay,  and  Dunkirk,  which  should 
stand  for  a  sufficient  publication  ;  and  concludes,  that  if  any  should  endeavour  to  oppose  or 
enervate  any  of  the  premises,  he  should  incur  the  indignation  of  Almighty  God  and  the 
holy  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  Paul.  Dated  at  Rome  the  30th  of  August,  1535."  But  the 
pope  found  the  princes  of  Christendom  liked  the  precedent,  of  using  a  king  in  that  manner, 
so  ill,  that  he  suspended  the  execution  of  this  bull  till  this  time,  that  the  suppression  of 
abbeys,  and  the  burning  of  Thomas  a  Becket's  bones,  did  so  inflame  the  pope,  that  he  could 
forbear  no  longer,  and  therefore  by  a  new  sentence  he  did  all  he  could  to  shake  him  in  his 
throne. 
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The  preamble  of  it  was,  "  that,  as  our  Saviour  had  pity  on  St.  Peter  after  his  fall,  so  it 
became  St.  Peter's  successors  to  imitate  our  Saviour  in  his  clemency ;  and  that  therefore  though 
he  having  heard  of  king  Henry's  crimes,  had  proceeded  to  a  sentence  against  him  (here  the 
former  bull  was  recited)  ;  yet  some  other  princes,  who  hoped  he  might  be  reclaimed  by 
gentler  methods,  had  interposed  for  a  suspension  of  the  sentence :  and  he  being  easy  to 
believe  what  he  so  earnestly  desired,  had  upon  their  intercession  suspended  it.  But  now  he 
found  they  had  been  deceived  in  their  hopes,  and  that  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  had 
done  such  dishonour  to  the  saints,  as  to  raise  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury's  body,  to  arraign 
him  of  high  treason,  and  to  burn  his  body,  and  sacrilegiously  to  rob  the  riches  tliat  had  been 
oflFered  to  his  shrine,  as  also  to  suppress  St.  Austin's  abbey  in  Canterbury  ;  and  that  having 
thrust  out  the  monks,  he  had  put  in  wild  beasts  into  their  grounds,  having  transformed  him- 
self into  a  beast.  Therefore  he  takes  off  the  suspension,  and  publishes  the  bull,  commanding 
it  to  be  executed :  declaring  that  the  affixing  it  at  Dieppe  or  Boulogne  in  France,  at  St. 
Andrew's  or  Calllstren,  (that  is  Coldstream,  a  town  near  the  border  of  England,)  in  Scotland 
or  Tuam,  or  Artifert  in  Ireland,  or  any  two  of  these,  should  be  a  sufficient  publication. 
Dated  the  7th  of  December,  Anno  Dom.  1538." 

No  man  can  read  these  bulls  but  he  must  conclude  that  if  the  pope  be  the  infallible  and 
universal  pastor  of  the  church,  whom  all  are  bound  to  obey,  he  has  a  full  authority  over  all 
kings,  to  proceed  to  the  highest  censures  possible  :  and  since  the  matters  of  fact,  enumerated 
in  the  sentence  as  the  grounds  of  it,  were  certainly  true  ;  then,  the  pope  is  either  clotlied 
with  the  powers  of  deposing  princes,  or  if  otherwise,  he  lied  to  the  world  when  he  pretended 
to  it  thus,  and  taught  false  doctrine,  which  cannot  stand  with  infallibility, — and  the  pre- 
tended grounds  of  the  sentence  as  to  matter  of  fact  being  evidently  true,  this  must  be  a  just 
sentence ;  and  therefore  all  that  acknowledged  the  infallibility  of  that  see,  were  bound  to 
obey  it,  and  all  the  rebellions  that  followed,  during  the  reign  of  the  king  or  his  children, 
were  founded  on  this  sentence,  and  must  be  justified  by  it;  otherwise  the  pope's  infallibility 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  But  this  was  to  be  said  for  the  pope,  that  though  he  had  raised 
the  several  branches  of  this  sentence  higher  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  done ;  yet, 
as  to  the  main,  he  had  very  good  and  authentic  precedents  for  what  he  did,  from  the  deposi- 
tions of  emperors  or  kings  that  were  made  by  former  popes  for  about  five  hundred  years 
together.  This  I  thought  needful  to  be  more  fully  opened,  because  of  the  present  circum- 
stances we  are  now  in ;  since  hereby  every  one  that  will  consider  things  must  needs  see 
that  the  belief  of  the  pope's  infallibility  does  necessarily  infer  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
power  of  deposing  heretical  kings.  For  it  is  plain,  the  pope  did  this  ex  cathedra,  and  as  a 
pastor  feeding  and  correcting  his  flock. 

But  not  content  with  this,  he  also  wrote  to  other  princes,  inflaming  them  against  the  king, 
Lesley,  Hist,  particularly  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland.  To  the  last  of  these  he  sent  a 
Scot,  breve,  declaring  king  Henry  a  heretic,  a  schismatic,  a  manifest  adulterer,  a  public 

murderer,  a  rebel,  and  convict  of  high  treason  against  him,  the  pope  his  lord;  for  which  crimes 
he  had  deposed  him,  and  offered  his  dominions  to  him  if  he  would  go  and  invade  them.  And 
thus  the  breach  between  him  and  the  pope  was  past  reconciling  ;  and  at  Rome  it  was  declared 
equally  meritorious  to  fight  against  him  as  against  the  Turk.  But  cardinal  Pole  made  it 
more  meritorious,  in  his  book.  Yet  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  had  now  lost  their  force,  so 
that  these  had  no  other  effect  but  to  enrage  the  king  more  against  all  such  as  were  suspected 
to  favour  their  interests,  or  to  hold  any  correspondence  with  cardinal  Pole.  Therefore  he 
first  procured  a  declaration  against  the  pope's  pretensions,  to  be  signed  by  all  the  bishops  of 
England  :  in  which,  after  they  declared  against  the  pope's  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  upon 
™,  j^,]  ^.  the  grounds  formerly  touched,  they  concluded,  "  That  the  people  ought  to  be 
in  Eii'iland  instructed,  that  Christ  did  expressly  forbid  his  apostles  or  their  successors  to  take 
declared  to  themsclves  the  power  of  the  sword,  or  the  authority  of  kings.  And  that,  if  the 

against  these,  y^jgi^op  gf  Rome,  or  any  other  bishop,  assumed  any  such  power,  he  was  a  tyrant 
and  usurper  of  other  men's  rights,  and  a  subverter  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  This  was 
subscribed  by  nineteen  bishops  (all  that  were  then  in  England),  and  twenty-five  doctors  of 
divinity  and  law.  It  was  at  some  time  before  May  1538  ;  for  Edward  Fox,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, wlio  was  one  that  signed  it,  died  the  8th  of  May  that  year.     There  was  no  convocation 
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called  by  writ  for  doing  this.  For  as  there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  writ  in  the  registers, 
so  if  it  had  been  done  by  convocation,  Cromwell  had  signed  it  first ;  but  his  hand  not  being 
at  it,  it  is  more  probable  that  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  was  called  by  the  king's  missive  letters  ; 
or  that,  as  was  once  done  before,  the  paper  was  drawn  at  London,  and  sent  over  the 
kingdom  to  the  episcopal  sees  for  the  bishops'  hands  to  it. 

There  is  another  original  paper  extant,  signed  at  this  time  by  eight  bishops :  from  which 

I  conjecture  those  were  all  that  were  then  about  London.  It  was  to  show,  "  That 
Numb.'^lO       ^y  *^^^  commission  which  Christ  gave  to  churchmen,  they  were  only  ministers  of 

his  gospel,  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  purity  of  the  faith ;  but  that  by  other  places 
of  scripture  the  authority  of  Christian  princes  over  all  their  subjects,  as  well  bishops  and  priesta 
as  others,  was  also  clear.  And  that  the  bishops  and  priests  have  charge  of  souls  within  their 
cures,  power  to  administer  sacraments,  and  to  teach  the  word  of  God  :  to  tlie  which  word  of 
God,  Christian  princes  acknowledge  themselves  subject;  and  that  in  case  the  bishops  be  negli- 
gent, it  is  the  Christian  princes'  office  to  see  them  do  their  duty."  Tliis,  being  signed  by  John 
Hilsey,  bishop  of  Rochester,  must  be  after  the  year  1537,  ii^  which  he  was  consecrated  ;  and 
Latimer  and  Shaxton  also  signing,  it  must  be  before  the  year  1539,  in  which  they  resigned. 
But  I  believe  it  was  signed  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  was ;  and  the  design  of  it  was 
to  refute  those  calumnies  spread  at  Rome,  as  if  the  king  had  wholly  suppressed  all  ecclesias- 
tical offices,  and  denied  them  any  divine  authority,  making  them  wholly  dependent  on  tho 
civil  power,  and  acting  by  commission  only  from  him.  And  therefore  they  explained  the 
limits  of  both  these  powers,  in  so  clear  and  moderate  a  way,  that  it  must  have  stopped  the 
mouths  of  all  opposers.  But  whether  there  was  any  public  use  made  of  this  paper  I  can  by 
no  means  discover*. 

The  king  did  also  set  forward  the  printing  of  the  English  Bible,  which  was  finished  this 
The  Bible     year,  at  London,  by  Grafton  the  printer,  who  printed  1 500  of  them  at  his  own 
printed  in        charge.     This  Bible  Cromwell  presented  to  the  king,  and  procured  his  warrant, 
"^  '^  ■  allowing  all  his  subjects  in  all  his  dominions  to  read  it  without  control  or  hazard. 

For  which  the  archbishop  wrote  Cromwell  a  letter  of  most  hearty  thanks,  dated  the  13th  of 
August.  Who  "  did  now  rejoice  that  he  saw  this  day  of  Reformation,  which  he  concluded 
was  now  risen  in  England,  since  the  liglit  of  God's  word  did  shine  over  it  without  any  cloud." 
The  translation  had  been  sent  over  to  France  to  be  printed  at  Paris,  the  workmen  in  England 
not  being  judged  able  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be.  Therefore,  in  the  year  1537,  it  was  recom- 
mended to  Bonner's  care,  who  was  then  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  was  much  in  Cromwell's 
favour,  who  was  setting  him  up  against  Gardiner.  He  procured  the  king  of  France's  leave 
to  print  it  at  Paris,  in  a  large  volume  :  but  upon  a  complaint  made  by  the  French  clergy,  the 
press  was  stopped,  and  most  of  the  copies  were  seized  on  and  publicly  burnt ;  but  some 
copies  were  conveyed  out  of  the  way,  and  the  workmen  and  forms  were  brought  over  to 
,,  .  .  England,  where  it  was  now  finished  and  published.  And  iniunctions  were  sfiven 
tions  set  out  0"*  iQ  the  kuig  s  name,  by  Cromwell,  to  all  mcumbents,  "  to  provide  one  of  these 
by  the  King.  Bibles,  and  set  it  up  publicly  in  the  church,  and  not  to  hinder  or  discourage  the 
Nunib  ^I'i       reading  of  it,  but  to  encourage  all  persons  to  peruse  it,  as  being  the  true  lively 

word  of  God,  which  every  Christian  ought  to  believe,  embrace,  and  follow,  if  he 
expected  to  be  saved.  And  all  were  exhorted  not  to  make  contests  about  the  exposition  or 
sense  of  any  difficult  place,  but  to  refer  that  to  men  of  higher  judgment  in  the  Scriptures. 
Then  some  other  rules  were  added,  about  the  instructing  the  people  in  the  principles  of 
religion,  by  teaching  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Ten  Commandments,  in  English, 
And  that  in  every  church  there  should  be  a  sermon  made  every  quarter  of  a  year  at  least,  to 
declare  to  the  people  the  true  gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  exhort  them  to  the  works  of  cliarity, 
mercy,  and  faith  ;  and  not  to  trust  in  other  men's  works,  or  pilgrimages,  to  images,  or  relics, 
or  saying  over  beads,  which  they  did  not  understand  ;  since  these  things  tended  to  idolatry 
and  superstition,  which,  of  all  offences,  did  most  provoke  God's  indignation.  They  were  to 
take  down  all  images  which  were  abused  by  pilgrimages,  or  offerings  made  to  them  ;  and  to 
suffer  no  candles  to  be  set  before  any  image ;  only  there  might  be  candles  before  the  cross, 

•  See  Addenda  at  the  end  of  Part  I. — Ed. 
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and  before  the  sacrament,  and  about  the  sepulchre.  And  they  were  to  instruct  the  people, 
that  images  served  only  as  the  books  of  tlie  unlearned,  to  be  remembrances  of  the  conversa- 
tions of  tliem  whom  they  represented  :  but  if  they  made  any  other  use  of  images,  it  was 
idolatry  :  for  remedying  whereof,  as  the  king  had  already  done  in  part,  so  he  intended  to  do 
more  for  the  abolishing  such  images,  wliich  might  be  a  great  offence  to  God,  and  a  danger  to 
the  souls  of  his  subjects.  And  if  any  of  them  had  formerly  magnified  such  images  or 
pilgrimages  to  such  purposes,  they  were  ordered  openly  to  recant,  and  acknowledge  that 
in  saying  such  things  they  had  been  led  by  no  ground  in  Scripture ;  but  were  deceived  by 
a  vulgar  error  which  had  crept  into  the  church  through  the  avarice  of  those  who  had  profit 
by  it.  They  were  also  to  discover  all  such  as  were  letters  of  the  reading  of  God's  word  in 
English,  or  hindered  the  execution  of  these  injunctions.  Then  followed  orders  for  keeping 
of  registers  in  their  parishes,  for  reading  all  the  king's  injunctions  once  every  quarter  at  least ; 
that  none  were  to  alter  any  of  the  holidays  without  directions  from  tiie  king  ;  and  all  the 
eves  of  the  holidays  formerly  abrogated,  were  declared  to  be  no  fasting-days  :  the  comme- 
moration of  Thomas  a  Becket  was  to  be  clean  omitted :  the  kneeling  for  the  aves  after 
sermon  were  also  forbidden ;  which  were  said  in  hope  to  obtain  the  pope's  pardon.  And 
whereas  in  their  processions  they  used  to  say  so  many  suffrages  with  an  ora  pi~o  nobis  to  the 
saints,  by  which  they  had  not  time  to  say  the  suffrages  to  God  himself,  they  were  to  teach 
the  people  that  it  were  better  to  omit  the  ora  pro  nobis,  and  to  sing  the  other  suffrages  which 
were  most  necessary  and  most  effectual." 

These  injunctions  struck  at  three  main  points  of  popery  :  containing  encouragements  to 
the  vulgar  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  a  known  tongue,  and  putting  down  all  worship  of  images, 
and  leaving  it  free  for  any  curate  to  leave  out  the  suffrages  to  the  saints.  So  that  they  were 
looked  on  as  a  deadly  blow  to  that  religion.  But  now  those  of  that  party  did  so  artificially 
comply  with  the  king,  that  no  advantages  could  be  found  against  any  of  them  for  their 
disobedience.  The  king  was  master  at  home,  and  no  more  to  be  disobeyed.  lie  had  not 
only  broken  the  rebellion  of  his  own  subjects,  and  secured  himself  by  alliance  from  the 
dangers  threatened  him  by  the  pope,  but  all  their  expectations  from  the  lady  Mary  were  now 
clouded :  for  on  the  12th  of  October  1537,  queen  Jane  had  borne  him  a  son, 
warTb  r  "  ^^^^°  ^^^  christened  Edward,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  one  of  his  god- 
fathers. This  very  much  encouraged  all  that  were  for  reformation,  and 
disheartened  those  who  were  against  it.  But  the  joy  for  this  young  prince  was  qualified  by 
the  queen's  deatii  two  days  after  *,  which  afflicted  the  king  very  much  :  for  of  all  his  wives, 
she  was  the  dearest  to  him.  And  his  grief  for  that  loss  is  given  as  the  reason  why  he 
continued  two  years  a  widower.  But  others  thought  he  had  not  so  much  tenderness  in  his 
nature  as  to  be  much  or  long  troubled  for  anything  :  therefore  the  slowness  of  his  marrying 
was  ascribed  to  some  reasons  of  state.  But  the  birth  of  the  prince  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  all  those  whose  hopes  rested  on  the  lady  Mary's  succeeding  her  father :  therefore 
they  submitted  themselves  with  more  than  ordinary  compliance  to  the  king. 

Gardiner  was  as  busy  as  any  in  declaiming  against  the  religious  houses,  and  took  occasion 
Great  compli-  in  many  of  his  sermons  to  commend  the  king  for  suppressing  them.  The  arch- 
.inces  by  the  bishop  of  York  had  recovered  himself  at  court :  and  I  do  not  find  that  he 
opis  1  party,  jjiterposed  in  the  suppression  of  any  of  the  religious  houses,  except  Hexham ; 
about  which  he  wrote  to  Cromwell,  that  it  was  a  great  sanctuary  when  the  Scots  made 
inroads  :  and  so  he  thought  that  the  continuing  of  it  might  be  of  great  use  to  the  king.  He 
added  in  that  letter,  "  that  he  did  carefully  silence  all  the  preachers  of  novelties.  But  some 
of  these  boasted  that  they  would  shortly  have  licences  from  the  king,  as  he  heard  they  had 
already  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but  he  desired  Cromwell  to  prevent  that  mischief." 
Tliis  is  all  that  I  find  of  him. 

There  is  a  pardon  granted  to  Stokesly,  bishop  of  London,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  reign,  being  this  year,  for  having  acted  by  commission  from  Rome,  and  sued  out 
bulls  from  thence.  If  these  crimes  were  done  before  the  separation  from  Rome,  they  were 
remitted  by  the  general  pardon.     If  he  took  a  particular  pardon,  it  seeilis  strange  that  it  was 

*  See  Note  iu  the  first  page  of  Book  1 ,  Part  2,  showing  that  the  Queen  probably  survived  the  birtli  of  tbe 
prince  twelve  clays. — Ed. 
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not  enrolled  till  now.  But  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  was  ratlier  the  omission  of  a  clerk,  than 
his  being  guilty  of  such  a  transgression  about  this  time  ;  for  I  see  no  cause  to  think  the  king 
would  have  pardoned  such  a  crime  in  a  bishop  in  those  days.  All  that  party  had  now,  by 
their  compliance  and  submission,  gained  so  much  on  the  king,  that  he  began  to  turn  more  to 
their  councils  than  he  had  done  of  late  years.  Gardiner  was  returned  from  France,  where 
he  had  been  ambassador  for  some  years.  He  had  been  also  in  the  emperor''s  court ;  and 
there  were  violent  presumptions  that  he  had  secretly  reconciled  himself  to  the  pope,  and 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  him.  For  one  of  the  legate's  servants  discoursed  of  it  at 
Ratisbon,  to  one  of  sir  Henry  Knevet's  retinue  (who  was  joined  in  the  embassy  with 
Gardiner),  whom  he  took  to  be  Gardiner's  servant,  and  with  whom  he  had  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. The  matter  was  traced,  and  Knevet  spoke  with  the  Italian  that  had  first  let  it  fall, 
and  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  thing.  But  Gardiner  smelling  it  out,  said  that 
Italian,  upon  whose  testimony  the  whole  matter  depended,  was  corrupted  to  ruin  him ;  and 
complained  of  it  to  the  emperor's  chancellor,  Granvel :  upon  wliich  Ludovico  (that  was  the 
Italian's  name)  was  put  in  prison.  And  it  seems  the  king  either  looked  on  it  as  a  contrivance 
of  Gardiner's  enemies,  or  at  least  seemed  to  do  so,  for  he  continued  still  to  employ  him.  Yet 
on  many  occasions  he  expressed  great  contempt  of  him,  and  used  him  not  as  a  counsellor, 
but  as  a  slave.  But  he  was  a  man  of  great  cunning,  and  had  observed  the  king's  temper 
exactly,  and  knew  well  to  take  a  fit  occasion  for  moving  the  king  in  anytliing,  and  could 
.  improve  it  dexterously.  He  therefore  represented  to  the  king,  that  nothing 
up  tlie  Kiug  would  so  secure  him,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  against  all  the  mischief  the  pope 
against  those  was  contriving,  as  to  show  great  zeal  against  heretics,  chiefly  the  Sacramcntaries 
culled  Sacra-    /j^y  ^i^^^  name  tliev  branded  all  that  denied  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in 

the  Euchai'ist).  And  the  king  being  all  his  life  zealous  for  tlie  belief  of  the 
corporal  presence,  was  the  more  easily  persuaded  to  be  severe  on  that  head  :  and  the  rather 
because  the  princes  of  Germany,  whose  friendship  was  necessary  to  him,  being  all  Lutherans, 
his  proceedings  against  the  Sacramcntaries  would  give  them  no  ofience. 

An  occasion  at  that  time  presented  itself  as  opportunely  as  they  could  have  wished  :  one 

John  Nicolson,  alias  Lambert,  was  then  questioned  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
;  "  .^^.^^"\ "  ^  bury  for  that  opinion.      He   had  been  minister  of  the  English  company  at 

Antwerp,  where,  being  acquainted  with  Tindal  and  Frith,  he  improved  that 
knowledge  of  religion  which  was  first  infused  in  him  by  Bilney.  But  cliancellor  More 
ordered  the  merchants  to  dismiss  him ;  so  he  came  over  to  England,  and  was  taken  by 
some  of  archbishop  Warham's  officers,  and  many  articles  were  objected  to  him.  But 
Warham  died  soon  after,  and  the  change  of  counsels  that  followed  occasioned  his  liberty. 
So  ho  kept  a  school  at  London,  and  hearing  doctor  Taylor,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
I)reach  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  he  came  to  him  upon  it,  and  ofiered  his 
reasons  why  he  could  not  believe  the  doctrine  he  had  preached  :  which  he  put  in  writing, 
digesting  them  into  ten  arguments.  Taylor  showed  tliis  to  doctor  Barnes,  who,  as  he  was 
bred  among  the  Lutherans,  so  had  not  only  brought  over  their  opinions,  but  their  temper 
with  him.  He  thought  that  nothing  would  more  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
than  the  venting  that  doctrine  in  England.  Therefore  Taylor  and  lie  carried  the  paper  to 
Cranmer,  who  was  at  that  time  also  of  Luther's  opinion  *,  which  he  had  drunk  in  from  his 
Who  liad  ap.  friend  Osiander.  Latimer  was  of  the  same  belief.  So  Lambert  was  brouglit 
pealed  to  the  before  them,  and  they  studied  to  make  him  retract  his  paper :  but  all  was  in  vain, 
''"'^'  for  Lambert,  by  a  fatal  resolution,  appealed  to  the  king. 

This  Gardiner  laid  hold  on,  and  persuaded  the  king  to  proceed  solemnly  and  severely  in  it. 
The  king  was  soon  prevailed  with,  and  both  interest  and  vanity  concurred  to  make  him 
improve  tliis  opportunity  for  showing  his  zeal  and  learning.  So  letters  were  written  to 
many  of  the  nobility  and  bishops  to  come  and  see  this  trial ;  in  which  the  king  intended  to 
sit  in  person,  and  to  manage  some  part  of  tlie  argument.  In  November,  on  the  day  that  was 
l)refixed,  there  was  a  great  appearance  in  Westminster-Hall  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  the 

•  Cranmer  at  his  trial  being  asked  what  doctrine  he  then  the  Papists'  doctrine."  Fox,  vol.  3,  p.  C56.  Nor 
t;nii,'lit  toiiccrniug  this  sacrament,  when  he  condemned  could  he  well  otherwise  have  argued  against  Lambert  as  he 
Lambert  the  Sacramcutary,  expressly  says,  "I  maintained     then  did.  To  name  no  more  authorities. — Anon.Cokiiect. 
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nobility,  judges,  and  the  king's  council,  with  an  incredible  number  of  spectators.  The 
king's  guards  were  all  in  white,  and  so  was  the  cloth  of  state. 

When  the  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  bar,  the  trial  was  opened  by  a  speech  of  doctor 
And  was  pub-  Dayes,  which  was  to  this  eiFect :  "  That  this  assembly  was  not  at  all  convened 
licly  tried  at  to  dispute  about  any  point  of  faith,  but  that  the  king,  being  supreme  head, 
Westminster,  intended  openly  to  condemn  and  confute  that  man's  heresy  in  all  their  presence." 
Then  the  king  commanded  him  to  declare  his  opinion  about  the  sacrament.  To  which 
Lambert  began  his  answer  with  a  preface,  acknowledging  the  king's  great  goodness  that  he 
would  thus  hear  the  causes  of  his  subjects,  and  commending  his  great  judgment  and  learning. 
In  this  the  king  interrupted  him,  telling  him  in  Latin  that  he  came  not  there  to  hear  his  own 
praises  set  forth,  and  therefore  commanded  him  to  speak  to  the  matter.  This  he  uttered 
with  a  stern  countenance ;  at  which  Lambert  being  a  little  disordered,  the  king  asked  him 
again,  whether  was  Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament  or  not  ?  He  answered  in  the  words  of 
St.  Austin,  "  It  was  his  body  in  a  certain  manner."  But  the  king  bade  him  answer  plainly. 
Arguments  whether  it  was  Christ's  body  or  not  ?  So  he  answered,  "  That  it  was  not  his 
brought  body."     Upon  which  the  king  urged  him  with  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  This  is 

against  him.  jy,y  body  ;"  and  then  he  commanded  the  archbishop  to  confute  his  opinion,  who 
spoke  only  to  that  part  of  it  which  was  grounded  on  the  impossibility  of  a  body's  being  in 
two  places  at  once.  And  that  he  confuted  from  Christ's  appearing  to  St.  Paul ;  showing, 
that  though  he  is  always  in  heaven,  yet  he  was  seen  by  St.  Paul  in  the  air.  But  Lambert 
affirmed  that  he  was  then  only  in  heaven,  and  that  St.  Paul  heard  a  voice,  and  saw  a  vision, 
but  not  the  very  body  of  Christ.  Upon  this  they  disputed  for  some  time  ;  in  which  it  seems 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  thought  Cranmer  argued  but  faintly,  for  he  interposed  in  the 
argument. 

Tonstal's  arguments  run  all  upon  God's  omnipotency ;  that  it  was  not  to  be  limited  by 
any  .ippearances  of  difficulties,  which  flowed  from  our  want  of  a  right  understanding  of 
things ;  and  our  faculties  being  weak,  our  notions  of  impossibilities  were  proportioned  to 
these.  But  Stokesley  thought  he  had  found  out  a  demonstration  that  might  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  controversy ;  for  he  showed,  that  in  nature  we  see  one  substance  changed  into 
another,  and  yet  the  accidents  remain.  So  when  water  is  boiled  till  it  evaporates  into  air, 
one  substance  is  changed  into  another,  and  moisture,  that  was  the  accident,  remains,  it  being 
still  moist.  This  (as  one  of  the  eye-witnesses  relates)  was  received  with  great  applause, 
and  much  joy  appeared  in  the  bishop's  looks  upon  it.  But  whether  the  spectators  could 
distinguish  well  between  laughter  for  joy  and  a  scornful  smile,  I  cannot  tell :  for  certainly 
this  crotchet  must  have  provoked  the  latter  rather,  since  it  was  a  sophism  not  to  be  forgiven 
any  above  a  junior  sophister ;  thus,  from  an  accidental  conversion,  where  the  substance  was 
still  the  same,  only  altered  in  its  form  and  qualities,  (according  to  the  language  of  that 
philosophy  which  was  then  most  in  vogue,)  to  infer  a  substantial  mutation,  where  one 
substance  was  annihilated,  and  a  new  one  produced  in  its  place.  But  these  arguments,  it 
seems,  disordered  Lambert  somewhat ;  and  either  the  king's  stern  looks,  the  variety  of  the 
disputants,  ten,  one  after  another,  engaging  with  him,  or  the  greatness  of  the  presence,  with 
the  length  of  the  action,  which  continued  five  hours,  put  him  in  some  confusion ;  it  is  not 
improbable  but  they  might  in  the  end  bring  him  to  be  quite  silent.  This,  one  that  was 
present  said,  flowed  from  his  being  spent  and  weaa-ied ;  and  that  he  saw  what  he  said  was 
little  considered :  but  others  ascribed  it  to  his  being  confounded  with  the  arguments  that 
were  brought  against  him.  So  the  general  applause  of  the  hall  gave  the  victory  on  the 
king's  side.  When  he  was  thus  silent,  the  king  asked  him  if  he  was  convinced  by  these 
arguments,  and  whether  he  would  live  or  die  ?  He  answered.  That  he  committed  his  soul 
to  God,  and  submitted  his  body  to  the  king's  clemency.  But  the  king  told  him,  if  he  did 
not  recant  he  must  die,  for  he  would  not  be  a  patron  of  heretics ;  and  since  he  would  not  do 
that,  the  king  ordered  Cromwell  to  read  the  sentence,  (which  he  as  the  king's  vice-gerent 

did,)  declaring  him  an  incorrigible  heretic,  and  condemning  him  to  be  burnt, 
dcmned"""       Which  was  soon  after  executed  in  Smithfield,  in  a  most  barbarous  manner  ;  for 

when  his  legs  and  thighs  were  burned  to  the  stumps,  there  not  being  fire  enough 
to  consume  the  rest  of  him  suddenly,  two  of  the  officers  raised  up  his  body  on  their  halberds, 
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he  being  yet  alive,  and  crying  out,  None  but  Christ,  none  but  Christ ;  and  then  they  let 
him  fall  down  into  the  fire,  where  ho  was  quickly  consumed  to  ashes.  He  was 
a  learned  and  good  man.  His  answers  to  the  articles  objected  to  him  by 
Warham,  and  a  book  which  in  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  for  justifying  his  opinion,  which 
he  directed  to  the  king,  do  show  both  great  learning  for  those  times,  and  a  very  good 
judgment. 

This  being  done,  the  party  that  opposed  the  Reformation  persuaded  the  king  that  he  had 
got  so  much  reputation  to  himself  by  it,  that  it  would  eifectually  refute  all  aspersions  which 
had  been  cast  on  him,  as  if  he  intended  to  change  the  faith  :  neither  did  they  forget  to  set  on 
him  in  his  weak  side,  and  magnify  all  that  he  had  said,  as  if  the  oracle  had  uttered  it :  by 
which  they  said  it  appeared  he  was  indeed  a  defender  of  the  faith,  and  the  supreme  head  of 
the  church.  And  he  had  so  good  a  conceit  of  what  was  then  done,  that  he  intended  to  pur- 
sue these  severities  further ;  and  therefore  soon  after  he  resolved  on  summoning  a  parliament, 
partly  for  confirming  what  he  had  douo,  and  completing  what  remained  to  be  done  further, 
in  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  ;  and  likewise  for  making  a  new  law  for  punishing 
some  opinions  which  were  then  spreading  about  the  sacrament,  and  some  other  articles,  as 
will  soon  appear. 

Now  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  interest  at  court  suffered  a  great  diminution.  His 
The  popish  •'^'^f  friend  among  the  bishops  was  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  was  much 
party  g;iiu  esteemed  and  employed  by  the  king.  He  was  a  privy-councillor,  and  had  been 
ground  at  employed  in  a  negotiation  with  the  princes  of  Germany,  to  whom  he  was  a  very 
acceptable  minister.  They  proposed.  That  the  king  would  receive  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  except  in  such  things  as  should  be  altered  in  it  by  common  consent,  and  defend 
it  in  a  free  council,  if  any  such  were  called  ;  and  that  neither  of  them  should  acknowledge 
any  council  called  by  the  pope  :  that  the  king  should  be  called  the  patron  of  their  league, 
and  they  should  mutually  assist  one  another,  the  king  giving  100,000  crowns  a-year  towards 
the  defence  of  the  league. 

The  bishop  of  Winchester  being  then  in  France,  did  much  dissuade  the  king  from  making 
_,,    -^.    ,     a  religious  league  with  them  ;  against  which  he  gave  some  plausible  politic  rea- 
correspond-      SOUS,  for  his  Conscience  never  struggled  with  a  maxim  of  state.     But  the  king 
ence  with  the  liked  most  of  the  propositions,  only  he  would  not  accept  the  title  of  defender  of 
German  ^.jjgjj,  league,  till  some  differences  in  the  doctrine  were  agreed.     So  they  were  to 

have  sent  over  Sturmius  as  their  agent,  and  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  George 
Draco,  to  confer  with  the  king's  divines.     But  upon  queen  Anne's  fall  this  vanished ;   and 
though  the  king  entered  into  a  civil  league  with  them,  and  had  frequently  a  mind  to  bring 
over  Melancthon,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  value,  yet  it  never  took  effect.     There  were 
tliree  tilings  in  which  the  Germans  were  more  positive  than  in  any  other  point  of  reforma- 
tion.    These  were,  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  the  worship  in  a  known  tongue,  and  an 
allowance  for  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  All  the  people  had  got  these  things  in  their  heads; 
so  that  it  was  generally  believed,  that  if  the  pope  had  in  time  consented  to  them,  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation  had  been  much  stopped.     The  express  words  of  the  institution,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  contrary  practice,  had  engaged  that  nation  very  early  for  communion  in  both 
kinds.     Common  sense  made  them  all  desure  to  understand  what  they  did  and  said  in  the 
worship  of  God  ;  and  the  lewd  and  dissolute  practices  of  the  unmarried  clergy  were  so  pub- 
lic, that  they  thought  the  honour  of  their  families,  of  which  that  nation  is  extremely  sensible, 
could  not  be  secured,  unless  the  clergy  might  have  wives  of  their  own.     But  at  these  the 
king  stuck  more  than  at  other  things  that  were  more  disputable.     For  in  all  other  points 
that  were  material,  he  had  set  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  ;  and  there  was 
good  ground  to  hope  that  the  evidence  of  at  least  two  of  these  would  have  brought  over  the 
king  to  a  fuller  agreement  and  firmer  union  with  them*.     But  the  bishop  of  Hereford's 
death  gave  a  great  blow  to  that  design.     For  though  that  party  thought  they  had  his  room 
^         well  filled,  when  they  had  got  Bonner  to  be  his  successor,  yet  they  found  after- 
siiuuUtion.      wards  what  a  fatal  mistake  they  committed  in  raising  him  now  to  Hereford,  and 
translating  him  within  a  few  months  to  London,  vacant  by  Stokcsley'a  death. 

*  Sec  Addenda,  at  the  end  of  Pnit  I. 
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But  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Hereford,  Cranmer  held  a  visitation  in  it,  where  he  left 

some  injunctions  (to  be  found  in  the  Collection)  which  chiefly  related  to  the 
N°  *b'  12       encouraging  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  giving  all  due  obedience  to  the  king's 

injunctions.  For  the  other  bishops  that  adhered  to  Cranmer,  they  were  rather 
clogs  than  helps  to  him.  Latimer's  simplicity  and  weakness  made  him  be  despised  :  Shax- 
ton''s  proud  and  litigious  humour  drew  hatred  on  him  :  Barlow  was  not  very  discreet ;  and 
many  of  the  preachers  whom  they  cherished,  whether  out  of  an  unbridled  forwardness  of 
temper,  or  a  true  zeal  that  would  not  be  managed  and  governed  by  politic  and  prudent 
measures,  were  flying  at  many  things  that  were  not  yet  abolished.  Many  complaints  were 
brought  of  these  to  tlie  king.  Upon  which  letters  were  sent  to  all  the  bishops  in  the  king's 
name,  to  take  care  that  as  the  people  should  be  instructed  in  the  truth,  so  they  should  not 
be  unwarily  charged  with  too  many  novelties ;  since  the  publishing  these,  if  it  was  not 
tempered  with  great  discretion,  would  raise  much  contention,  and  other  inconveniences  that 
might  be  of  dangerous  consequence.  But  it  seems  this  caveat  did  not  produce  what  was 
designed  by  it,  or  at  least  the  opposite  party  were  still  bringing  in  new  complaints  :  for  I 

have  seen  an  original  letter  of  Cromwell's  to  the  bishop  of  Landaff,  bearing  date 
N°  "h'li       *^^  ^*^''  ^^  January,  in  which  he  makes  mention  of  the  king's  letters*  sent  to 

that  purpose  and  requires  him  to  look  to  the  execution  of  them,  both  against 
the  violence  of  the  new  preachers^  and  against  those  that  secretly  carried  on  the  pretended 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  otherwise  he  threatens  to  proceed  against  him  in  another 
manner.  All  these  things  concurred  to  lessen  Cranmer's  interest  in  the  court ;  nor  had  he 
any  firm  friend  there  but  Cromwell,  who  was  also  careful  to  preserve  himself :  there  was  not 
a  queen  now  in  the  king's  bosom  to  favour  their  motions.  Queen  Jane  had  been  their  friend, 
tiiough  she  came  in  Anne  Boleyn's  room,  that  had  supported  them  most.  The  king  was 
observed  to  be  much  guided  by  his  wives,  as  long  as  they  kept  their  interest  with  him. 
Therefore  Cromwell  thought  the  only  way  to  retrieve  a  design  that  was  almost  lost,  was  to 
engage  the  king  in  an  alliance  with  some  of  the  princes  of  Germany,  from  whence  he  had 
heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  duke  of  Cleves'  sister,  whose  elder 
sister  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Saxony. 

But  while  he  was  setting  this  on  foot,  a  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  the  28th 

of  April.  To  which  all  the  parliamentary  abbots  had  their  writs.  The  abbots 
liamcnT  ^'"^'  ^^  Westminster,  St.  Albans,  St.  Mary,  York,  Glastonbury,  Gloucester,  Ramsey, 

Evesham,  Peterborough,  Reading,  Malmesbury,  Croyland,  Selby,  Thorny,  Win- 
chelccmb,  Waltham,  Cirencester,  Tewkesbury,  and  Colchester,  sate  in  it.  On  the  5th  of 
May  the  lord  chancellor  acquainted  them  that  the  king,  being  most  desirous  to  have  all  his 
subjects  of  one  mind  in  religion,  and  to  quiet  all  controversies  about  it,  had  commanded  him 
to  move  to  them,  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  for  examining  these  difi^rent  opinions, 
and  drawing  up  articles  for  an  agreement,  which  might  be  reported  and  considered  by  the 
house.  To  this  the  lords  agreed,  and  named  for  a  committee,  Cromwell  the  vicegerent,  the 
two  archbishops,  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Bath  and  "Wells,  Ely,  Bangor,  Carlisle,  and 
Worcester;  who  were  ordered  to  go  about  it  with  all  haste,  and  were  dispensed  with  for  their 
attendance  in  the  house,  till  they  had  ended  their  business.  But  they  could  come  to  no 
agreement ;  for  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  Worcester  to 
second  him,  and  being  favoured  by  Cromwell,  the  other  five  could  carry  nothing  against 
them  :  nor  would  either  party  yield  to  the  other,  so  that  eleven  days  passed  in  these  debates. 
'  On  the  16th  of  May,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  told  the  lords,  that  the  committee  that  was 
The  six  Arti-  named  had  made  no  progress,  for  they  were  not  of  one  mind,  which  some  of  the 
cles  are  pro-  lords  had  objected,  when  they  were  first  named.  Therefore  he  offered  some 
P"^^'''  articles  to  the  lords'  consideration,  that  they  might  be  examined  by  the  whole 

kouse,  and  that  there  might  be  a  perpetual  law  made  for  the  observation  of  them,  after  the 
lords  had  freely  delivered  their  minds  about  them.     The  articles  were, 

"  First,  AVhether  in  the  eucharist  Christ's  real  body  was  present  without  any  transubstan- 
tiation  ?  (so  it  is  in  the  journal  absque  transubstantiatione) .  It  seems  so  the  corporal  presence 
had  been  established,  they  would  have  left  the  manner  of  it  indefinite. 

*  See  Addenda,  at  the  end  of  Part  I. 
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"  Secondly,  Whether  that  sacrament  was  to  be  given  to  the  laity  in  both  kinds  ? 

"  Thirdly,  Whether  the  vows  of  chastity,  made  either  by  men  or  women,  ought  to  be 
observed  by  the  law  of  God  ? 

"  Fourthly,  Whether  by  the  law  of  God  private  masses  ought  to  be  celebrated  ? 

"  Fifthly,  Whether  priests  by  the  law  of  God  might  marry  ? 

"  Sixthly,  Whether  auricular  confession  were  necessary  by  the  law  of  God  ?  " 

Ao-ainst  these  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  argued  long.  For  the  first,  he  was  then  in 
his  opinion  a  Lutheran,  so  he  was  not  like  to  say  much  against  it.  But  certainly  he  opposed 
the  second  much,  since  there  was  not  anything  for  which  those  with  whom  he  held  corres- 
Reasons  pondence  were  more  earnest,  and  seemed  to  have  greater  advantages,  both  from 
against  them.  Christ's  own  words  in  the  institution  and  the  constant  practice  of  the  church  for 
twelve  ages. 

For  the  Third,  It  seemed  very  hard  to  suppress  so  many  monasteries  and  set  the  religious 
persons  at  liberty,  and  yet  bind  them  up  to  chastity.  That  same  parliament  by  another  act 
absolved  them  from  their  vow  of  poverty,  giving  them  power  to  purchase  lands  :  now  it  was 
not  reasonable  to  bind  them  up  to  some  parts  of  their  vow,  when  they  absolved  them  from 
the  rest.  And  it  was  no  ways  prudent  to  bind  them  up  from  marriage,  since  as  long  as  they 
continued  in  that  state,  they  were  still  capable  to  re-enter  into  their  monasteries  when  a  fair 
occasion  should  offer  ;  whereas  they  upon  their  marrying  did  effectually  lay  down  all  possible 
pretensions  to  their  former  houses. 

For  the  Fourth,  The  asserting  the  necessity  of  private  masses,  was  a  plain  condemnation 
of  the  king's  proceedings  in  the  suppression  of  so  many  religious  houses,  which  were  societies 
chiefly  dedicated  to  that  purpose.  For  if  these  masses  did  profit  the  souls  departed,  the 
destroying  so  many  foundations  could  not  be  justified..  And  for  the  living,  these  private 
masses  were  clearly  contrary  to  the  first  institution,  by  which  that  which  was  blessed  and 
consecrated  was  to  be  distributed  ;  and  it  was  to  be  a  communion,  and  so  held  by  the  primi- 
tive church,  which  admitted  none  so  much  as  to  see  the  celebration  of  that  sacramcut  but 
those  who  received  it,  laying  censures  upon  such  as  were  present  at  the  rest  of  that  ofiice, 
and  did  not  stay  and  communicate. 

For  the  Fifth,  it  touched  Cranmer  to  the  quick,  for  he  was  then  married.  The  Scripture 
did  in  no  place  enjoin  the  celibat  of  the  clergy.  On  the  contrary.  Scripture  speaks  of  their 
wives,  and  gives  the  rules  of  their  living  with  them.  And  St.  Paul  in  express  words  con- 
demns all  men's  leaving  their  wives,  without  exception,  saying  "  That  the  man  hath  not 
power  over  his  own  body  but  the  wife."  In  the  primitive  church,  though  those  that  were  in 
orders  did  not  marry,  yet  such  as  were  married  before  orders  kept  their  wives,  of  which  there 
were  many  instances ;  and  when  some  moved  in  the  council  of  Nice,  that  all  that  had  been 
married  when  they  entered  into  orders  should  put  away  their  wives,  it  was  rejected,  and 
ever  since  the  Greek  churches  have  allowed  their  priests  to  keep  their  wives.  Nor  was  it 
ever  commanded  in  the  western  church,  till  the  popes  began  their  usurpation.  Therefore  the 
prohibition  of  it  being  only  grounded  on  the  papal  constitutions,  it  was  not  reasonable  to 
keep  it  up,  since  that  authority  on  which  it  was  built  was  now  overthrown. 

What  was  said  concerning  auricular  confession*,  I  cannot  so  easily  recover.  For  though 
Cranmer  argued  three  days  against  these  articles,  I  can  only  gather  the  siibstance  of  his 
arguments  from  what  himself  wrote  on  some  of  these  heads  afterwards.  For  nothing  remains 
of  what  passed  there,  but  what  is  conveyed  to  us  in  the  journal,  which  is  short  and 
defective. 

On  the  24th  of  May  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  30th,  upon  what  reason  it  does 
not  appear.  It  was  not  to  set  any  of  the  bills  backward  ;  for  it  was  agreed,  that  the  bills 
should  continue  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  then,  till  their  next  meeting.  When 
they  met  again,  on  the  30th  of  May,  being  Friday,  the  lord  chancellor  intimated  to  them, 
that  not  only  the  spiritual  lords  but  the  king  himself  had  taken  much  pains  to  bring  things 
to  an  agreement,  which  was  effected.  Therefore  he  moved  in  the  king's  name,  that  a  bill 
might  be  brought  in  for  punishing  such  as  offended  against  these  articles.  So  the  lords 
appointed  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  St.   David's,  and  doctor 

*  See  Addenda,  at  the  end  of  Part  T. 
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Peter,  a  master  of  chancery,  (afterwards  secretary  of  state,)  to  draw  one  bill ;  and  the 
archbishop  of  York,  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Winchester,  and  doctor  Tregonnel,  another 
master  of  chancery,  to  draw  another  bill  about  it ;  and  to  have  them  both  ready,  and  to  offer 
them  to  the  king  by  Sunday  next.  But  the  bill  that  was  drawn  by  the  archbishop  of  York, 
and  those  with  him,  was  best  liked ;  yet  it  seems  the  matter  was  long  contested,  for  it  was 
not  brought  to  the  house  before  the  7th  of  June,  and  tlien  the  lord  chancellor  offered  it,  and 
it  was  read  the  first  time.  On  the  9th  of  June  it  had  the  second  reading,  and  on  the  10th 
it  was  engrossed  and  read  the  third  time.  But  when  it  passed,  the  king  desired  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  go  out  of  the  house,  since  he  could  not  give  his  consent  to  it ;  but 
he  humbly  excused  himself,  for  he  thought  he  was  bound  in  conscience  to  stay  and  vote 
against  it.  It  was  sent  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  where  it  met  with  no  great  opposi- 
tion ;  for  on  the  14th  it  was  agreed  to,  and  sent  up  again ;  and  on  the  28th  it  had  the  force 
of  a  law  by  the  royal  assent. 

The  title  of  it  was  an  act  for  abolishing  diversity  of  opinions  in  certain  articles  concernino- 

Christian  religion.    It  is  said  in  the  preamble,  the  king,  "  considering  the  blessed 
f    th'^''"'*^'^    effects  of  union,  and  the  mischiefs  of  discord,  since  there  were  many  different 

opinions,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity  about  some  points  of  religion,  had  called 
this  parliament  and  a  synod  at  the  same  time,  for  removing  these  differences,  where  six 
articles  were  proposed,  and  long  debated  by  the  clergy  :  and  the  king  himself  had  come  in 
person  to  the  parliament  and  council,  and  opened  many  things  of  high  learning  and  great 
knowledge  about  them ;  and  that  he,  with  the  assent  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  had 
agreed  on  the  following  articles.  First,  That  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  after  the  consecra- 
tion there  remained  no  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  but  under  these  forms,  the  natural  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  were  present.  Secondly,  That  communion  in  both  kinds  was  not  necessaiy 
to  salvation  to  all  persons  by  the  law  of  God ;  but  that  both  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  together  in  each  of  the  kinds.  Thirdly,  That  priests  after  the  order  of  priesthood 
might  not  marry  by  the  law  of  God.  Fourthly,  That  vows  of  chastity  ought  to  be  observed 
by  the  law  of  God.  Fifthly,  That  the  use  of  private  masses  ought  to  be  continued  ;  which, 
as  it  was  agreeable  to  God's  law,  so  men  received  great  benefit  by  them.  Sixthly,  That 
auricular  confession  was  expedient  and  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  church. 
Tiie  parliament  thanked  the  king  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  these  articles ;  and  enacted, 
that  if  any  after  the  12th  of  July  did  speak,  preach,  or  write  against  the  first  article,  they 
were  to  be  judged  heretics,  and  to  be  burnt  without  any  abjuration,  and  to  forfeit  their  real 
and  personal  estates  to  the  king.  And  those  who  preached  or  obstinately  disputed  against 
the  other  articles,  were  to  be  judged  felons  ;  and  to  suffer  death  as  felons,  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  And  those,  who  either  in  word  or  writing  spake  against  them,  were  to  be  pri- 
soners during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king  for  the  first 
time  ;  and  if  they  offended  so  the  second  time,  they  were  to  suffer  as  felons.  AH  the  mar- 
riages of  priests  are  declared  void  ,  and  if  any  priest  did  still  keep  any  such  woman,  whom 
he  had  so  married  and  lived  familiarly  with  her  as  with  his  wife,  he  was  to  be  judged  a 
felon  :  and  if  a  priest  lived  carnally  with  any  other  woman,  he  was  upon  the  first  conviction 
to  forfeit  his  benefices,  goods,  and  chattels,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure  ; 
and  upon  the  second  conviction  was  to  suffer  as  a  felon.  The  women  so  offending,  were  also 
to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  priests  ;  and  those  who  contemned  or  abstained 
from  confession  or  the  sacrament  at  the  accustomed  times,  for  the  first  offence  were  to  for- 
feit their  goods  and  chattels,  and  be  imprisoned  ;  and  for  the  second,  were  to  be  adjudged  of 
felony.  And  for  the  execution  of  this  act,  commissions  were  to  be  issued  out  to  all  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  and  their  chancellors  and  commissaries,  and  such  others  in  the  several 
shires  as  the  king  should  name,  to  hold  their  sessions  quarterly  or  oftener,  and  they  were 
to  proceed  upon  presentments  and  by  a  jury.  Those  commissioners  were  to  swear  that  they 
should  execute  their  commission  indifferently,  without  favour,  affection,  comiption,  or  malice. 
All  ecclesiastical  incumbents  were  to  read  this  act  in  their  churches  once  a  quarter.  And  in  the 
end  a  proviso  was  added,  concerning  vows  of  chastity.  That  they  should  not  oblige  any, 
except  such  as  had  taken  them  at  or  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  had  been  com- 
Delled  to  take  them." 
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This  act  was  received  by  all  that  secretly  favoured  popery  with  great  joy ;  for  now  they 

hoped  to  be  revenged  on  all  those  who  had  hitherto  set  forward  a  reformation. 

wluch  IS  Ta-     j^  Ygj.y.  jjiuch  quieted  the  bigots,  who  were  now  persuaded  that  the  king  would 

sured.^  ^°*  ^^*  ^P  heresy,  since  he  passed  so  severe  an  act  against  it,  and  it  made  the 

total  suppression  of  monasteries  go  the  more  easily  through.     The  popish  clergy 

liked  all  the  act  very  well,  except  that  severe  branch  of  it  against  their  unchaste  practices. 

This  was  put  in  by  Cromwell  to  make  it  cut  with  both  edges.     (Some  of  our  inconsiderate 

writers  who  never  perused  the  statutes  tell  us  it  was  done  by  a  different  act  of  parliament ;  but 

greater  faults  must  be  forgiven  them  who  write  upon  hearsay.)     There  was  but  one  comfort 

that  the  poor  reformers  could  pick  out  of  the  whole  act,  that  they  were  not  left  to  the  mercy 

of  the  clergy  and  their  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  were  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  where  tliey  might 

expect  more  candid  and  gentle  dealing.      Yet  the  denying  them  the  benefit  of  abjuration, 

was  a  severity  beyond  what  had  ever  been  put  in  practice  before  :  so  now  they  began  to 

prepare  for  new  storms  and  a  heavy  persecution. 

Tiie  other  chief  business  of  this  parliament  was  the  suppression  of  monasteries.     It  is  said 

...         in  the  preamble  of  that  act,  "  Tliat  divers  abbots,  priors,  and  other  heads  of 

about  tho        religious  houses,  had,  since  the  4th  of  February  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the 

suppression  o    kintr's  reicm,  without  constraint,  of  their  own  accord,  and  accordinsi  to  the  due 

tne  greater      course  of  the  common  law,  bv  sufficient  writings  of  record  under  their  convent-seals, 

iVlon<istGri€Sa  'JO  ' 

given  up  their  houses  and  all  that  belonged  to  them  to  the  king.     Therefore  all 

houses  that  were  since  that  time  suppressed,  dissolved,  relinquished,  forfeited,  or  given  up,  are 
confirmed  to  the  king  and  iiis  successors  for  ever :  and  all  monasteries  that  should  thereafter  be 
suppressed,  forfeited,  or  given  up,  are  also  confirmed  to  the  king  and  his  successors.  And  all 
these  houses,  with  the  rents  belonging  to  them,  were  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  court  of  augmen- 
tations for  the  king's  profit,  excepting  only  such  as  were  come  into  the  king's  hands  by 
attainders  of  treason,  which  belonged  to  the  exchequer, — reserving  to  all  persons,  except  the 
patrons,  founders,  and  donors  of  such  houses,  the  same  right  to  any  parts  of  them  or  jurisdic- 
tion in  them,  which  they  could  have  claimed  if  that  act  had  never  been  made.  Then  followed 
many  clauses  for  annulling  all  deeds  and  leases,  made  within  one  year  before  the  suppression  of 
any  rehgious  house,  to  tlie  prejudice  of  it,  or  different  from  what  had  been  granted  formerly. 
And  all  churches  or  chapels  which  belonged  to  these  monasteries,  and  were  formerly  exempted 
from  the  visitation  or  jurisdiction  of  their  ordinary,  are  declared  to  be  witliin  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  of  any  other  that  should  be  appointed  by  the  king." 

This  act  passed  in  the  house  of  peers,  without  any  protestation  made  by  any  of  the  abbots, 
though  it  appears  by  the  journal  that  at  the  first  reading  of  it  there  were  eighteen  abbots 
present,  at  the  second  reading  twenty,  and  seventeen  at  the  third  reading,  and  the  abbots  of 
Glastonbury,  Colchester,  and  Reading,  were  among  those  who  were  present ;  so  little  reason 
there  is  to  think  they  were  attainted  for  any  open  withstanding  the  king's  proceedings,  when 
they  did  not  protest  against  this  act,  which  was  so  plainly  levelled  at  them.  It  was  soon 
despatched  by  the  commons,  and  offered  to  the  royal  assent.  By  it  no  religious  houses  were 
suppressed,  as  is  generally  taken  for  granted ;  but  only  the  surrenders  that  either  had  been  or 
were  to  be  made,  were  confirmed.  The  last  proviso  for  annulling  all  exemptions  of  churches 
and  chapels  had  been  a  great  liappiness  to  the  church,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  clause,  that 
the  king  might  appoint  others  to  visit  them,  which  in  a  great  degree  did  enervate  it.  For  many 
of  those  who  afterwards  purchased  these  lands  with  the  impropriated  tithes,  got  this  likewise 
in  their  grants,  that  they  should  be  the  visitors  of  the  churches  and  chapels  formerly  exempted, 
from  whence  great  disorders  have  since  followed  in  these  churches,  which  not  falling  within 
the  bishop's  jurisdiction,  are  thought  not  liable  to  his  censures, — so  that  the  incumbents  in 
them  being  under  no  restraints,  have  often  been  scandalous  to  the  church,  and  given  occasion 
to  those  who  were  disaffected  to  the  hierarchy,  to  censure  the  prelates  for  these  offences 
which  they  could  not  punish,  since  the  offenders  were  thus  excepted  out  of  their  jurisdiction. 
This  abuse,  which  first  sprang  from  the  ancient  exemptions  that  were  confirmed  or  granted 
by  the  see  of  Rome,  has  not  yet  met  with  an  effectual  remedy. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  this  suppression  of  abbeys  was  universally  censured  ',  and  besides 
the  common  exceptions  which  those  that  favoured  the  old  superstition  made,  it  was  ques- 
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tioned  whether  the  lands  that  formerly  belonged  to  religions  houses  ought  to  have  returned 
to  the  founders  and  donors  by  way  of  reverter,  or  to  have  fallen  to  the  lords  of  whom  the 
lands  were  liolden  by  way  of  escheat,  or  to  have  come  to  the  crown.  It  is  true,  by  the 
Roman  law,  or  at  least  by  a  judgment  of  the  senate  in  Theodosius's  time,  the  endowments 
of  the  heathenish  temples  were  upon  a  full  debate,  whether  they  should  return  to  the  right 
heirs  or  be  confiscated,  in  the  end  adjudged  to  the  fisc  or  the  emperor"'s  exchequer,  upon  this 
reason,  that  by  the  will  of  the  donors  they  were  totally  alienated  from  them  and  their  heirs. 
But  in  England  it  went  otherwise  :  and  when  the  order  of  the  knights-templars  was  dis- 
solved, it  was  then  judged  in  favour  of  the  lord  by  escheat*.  For  though  the  founders  and 
donors  had  totally  alienated  these  lands  from  themselves  and  their  heirs,  yet  tliere  was  no 
reason  from  thence  to  conclude  anything  that  might  wrong  the  superior  lord  of  his  right  in 
the  case  of  an  escheat.  And  this  must  have  held  good,  if  those  alienations  and  endowments 
had  been  absolute  without  any  condition.  But  the  endowments  being  generally  rather  of 
the  nature  of  covenants  and  contracts,  and  made  in  consideration  of  so  many  masses  to  be 
said  for  their  souls,  then  it  was  most  just,  that,  upon  a  non-performance  of  the  condition, 
and  when  that  public  error  and  cheat  whicli  the  monks  had  put  upon  the  world  was  dis- 
covered, the  lands  should  have  returned  to  the  founders  and  patrons,  and  their  heirs  and 
successors.  Nor  was  there  any  grounds  for  the  lords  to  pretend  to  them  by  escheat, 
especially  where  their  ancestors  had  consented  to  and  confirmed  those  endowments, — there- 
fore there  was  no  need  of  excluding  them  by  any  special  proviso.  But  for  the  founders  and 
donors,  certainly  if  there  had  not  been  a  particular  proviso  made  against  them,  they  might 
have  recovered  the  lands  which  their  ancestors  had  superstitiously  given  away ;  and  the 
surrenders  which  religious  persons  made  to  the  crown  could  not  have  cut  off  their  title. 
But  this  act  did  that  effectually.  It  is  true,  many  of  the  greatest  of  them  were  of  royal 
foundation,  and  these  would  have  returned  to  the  crown  without  dispute. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  in  this  session  of  parliament,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  Cromwell,  for 
A    th  g^^'"§  '''^^  ^^°g  power  to  erect  new  bishoprics  by  his  letters  patent.     It  was 

about  the  read  that  day  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  time,  and  sent  down  to  the  Com- 
erecting  new  mons.  The  preamble  of  it  was,  "  That  it  was  known  what  slothful  and  ungodly 
Bishoprics.  ijj.^  j^,^^^  ijpgjj  Yei  by  those  who  were  called  religious.  But  that  these  houses 
might  be  converted  to  better  uses ;  that  God's  word  might  be  better  set  forth,  children 
brought  up  in  learning,  clerks  nourished  in  the  universities,  and  that  old  decayed  servants 
might  have  livings,  poor  people  might  have  alms-houses  to  maintain  them;  readers  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Latin,  might  have  good  stipends  ;  daily  alms  might  be  ministered,  and  allow- 
ance might  be  made  for  mending  of  the  highways,  and  exhibitions  for  ministers  of  the 
church  ;  for  these  ends,  if  the  king  thought  fit  to  have  more  bishoprics  or  cathedral  churches 
erected  out  of  the  rents  of  these  houses,  full  power  was  given  to  him  to  erect,  and  found 
them,  and  to  make  rules  and  statutes  for  them,  and  such  translations  of  sees,  or  divisions  of 
them  f,  as  he  thought  fit."  But  on  this  act  I  must  add  a  singular  remark.  The  preamble 
and  material  parts  of  it  were  drawn  by  the  king  himself,  and  the  first  draught  of  it  under 
his  hand  is  yet  extant,  which  shows  his  extraordinary  application  and  understanding  of 
business.  But  in  the  same  paper  there  is  a  list  of  the  sees  which  he  intended  to  found ;  of 
which  what  was  done  afterwards  came  so  far  short,  that  I  know  nothing  to  which  it  can  be 
so  reasonably  imputed  as  the  declining  of  Cranmer's  interest  at  court,  who  had  proposed  the 
The  King's  erecting  of  new  cathedrals  and  sees,  with  other  things  mentioned  in  the  preamble 
design  about  of  the  statute,  as  a  great  mean  for  reforming  the  church.  The  sees  which  the 
these.  Jfing  then  designed,  with  the  abbeys  out  of  which  they  were  to  be  erected,  follow, 

as  it  is  in  the  paper  under  the  king's  own  hand. 

Essex  Waltham,  Hartford,  St.  Albans.  Northampton 

Bedfordshire  ")        Dunstable.  and  ^       Peterborough. 

and  >•       Ncweuliam.  Huntingdon. 

BuCKinghamshire. )        Clowstown. 

*  Quaere?     Because  by  the  statute  De   Terris   Tern-  tlie  Hospital  of  St.  Jolin  of  Jerusalem. — Grangrr's  Cor- 

plariorum,  neither  the  king  nor  the  lords  were  to  have  l)y  rect. 

escheat  the  lands  that  were  the  Templars' ;  but  those  lands  f  See  Addenda,  at  the  cud  of  Part  1, 
were  to  remain  to  the  prior  and  brethren  of  the  Order  of 
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LAND. 

Leicester 

^ 

O.xfc.rd 

1 

Osnay 

ami 

) 

Leicester, 

and 

and 

Riitlanil. 

J 

Bcrksjiiie 

J 

Tame. 

Lancashire. 

Foiintaincs  and   tlie  Arch- 

Middlesex 

. 

^\'estrainster. 

deacoDry  of  Richmoud. 

Glonceste 

sliire. 

St.  Peters. 

Suffolk. 

Edmonds-bury. 

Stafford 

] 

Nottingliatn 

-) 

Welbeclv. 

and 

\ 

Shrewsbury. 

ntid 

( 

Werlcsop. 

Salop. 

i 

Derby. 

' 

Thinjjarton. 

1 

Lanceston. 

Hai'ifuid. 

St.  Albau's. 

Cornwall. 

1- 
J 

Ik'dmynne. 
Wardreth. 

lys 


Over  these  is  written,  "  The  bislioprics  to  be  made."  In  another  corner  of  the  page  ho 
writes  as  follows  : — 

"■  Places  to  be  altered  according  to  our  device,  which  have  sees  in  them  :  Christ's-church 
in  Canterbury,  St.  Svvithin's,  Ely,  Durham,  Rochester,  with  a  part  of  Lftids,  Worcester,  and 
all  others  having  the  same."  Then  a  little  below  :  "  Places  to  be  altered  into  colleges  and 
schools — Burton  super  Trent."  More  is  not  written  in  that  paper.  But  I  wonder  much 
that  in  this  list  Chester  was  forgotten  ;  yet  it  was  erected  before  any  of  them.  For  I  have 
seen  a  commission  under  the  privy  seal  to  the  bishop  of  Chester,  to  take  the  surrender  of  the 
monastery  of  Hamond  in  Shropshire,  bearing  date  the  24th  of  August  this  year.  So  it 
seems  the  see  of  Chester  was  erected  and  endowed  before  the  act  passed,  though  there  is 
among  the  rolls  a  charter  for  endowing  and  founding  of  it  afterwards.  Bristol  is  not  men- 
tioned in  this  paper,  though  a  see  was  afterwards  erected  there.  It  was  not  before  the  end 
of  the  ne.xt  year  that  these  sees  were  founded  ;  and  there  was  in  that  interval  so  great  a 
chanore  made,  both  of  the  councils  and  ministers,  that  no  wonder  the  thinfrs  now  desioned 
were  never  accomplished. 

Another  act  passed  in  this  parliament  concerning  the  obedience  due  to  the  king's  pro- 
An  A  ibout  clamations.  There  had  been  great  exceptions  made  to  the  legality  of  the  king's 
tlie  King's  proceedings,  in  the  articles  about  religion,  and  other  injunctions  published  by  iiis 
proclauia-  authority,  which  were  complained  of  as  contrary  to  law ;  since  by  these  the 
tions.  king  had  without  consent  of  parliament  altered  some  laws,  and  had  laid  taxes  on 

his  spiritual  subjects.  Upon  which  an  act  passed,  which  sets  forth  in  the  preamble,  "  the 
contempt  and  disobedience  of  the  king's  proclamations,  by  some  who  did  not  consider  what 
a  king  by  his  royal  power  might  do  ;  which,  if  it  continued,  would  tend  to  the  disobedience 
of  the  laws  of  God  and  the  dishonour  of  the  king's  majesty  (who  may  full  ill  bear  it). 
Considering  also,  that  many  occasions  might  require  speedy  remedies,  and  that  delaying 
these  till  a  parliament  met  might  occasion  great  prejudices  to  the  realm,  and  that  the  king, 
by  his  royal  power  given  of  God,  might  do  many  things  in  such  cases  ;  therefore  it  is 
enacted,  that  the  king  for  the  time  being,  with  advice  of  his  council,  might  set  forth  pro- 
clamations with  pains  and  penalties  in  them,  which  were  to  be  obeyed  as  if  they  were  made 
by  an  act  of  parliament.  But  this  was  not  to  be  so  extended  that  any  of  the  king's  subjects 
should  suffer  in  their  estates,  liberties,  or  persons,  by  virtue  of  it  ;  nor  that  by  it  any  of  the 
king's  proclamations,  laws,  or  customs,  were  to  be  brokim  and  subverted."  Then  follow 
some  clauses  about  the  publishing  of  proclamations,  and  the  way  of  prosecuting  those  who 
contemned  and  disobeyed  them.  It  is  also  added,  "  That  if  any  offended  against  them,  and 
in  further  contempt  went  out  of  the  realm,  he  was  to  be  adjudged  a  traitor.  This  also  gave 
power  to  the  councillors  of  the  king's  successor,  if  he  were  under  age,  to  set  forth  proclama- 
tions in  his  name,  which  were  to  be  obeyed  in  the  same  manner  with  these  set  forth  by  the 
king  himself."  This  act  gave  great  power  to  the  judges,  since  there  were  such  restrictions 
in  some  branches  of  it,  which  seemed  to  lessen  the  great  extent  of  the  other  parts  of  it,  so 
that  the  expositors  of  the  law  had  much  referred  to  them ;  upon  this  act  were  the  great 
changes  of  religion  in  the  nonage  of  Edward  VI.  grounded. 

There  is  another  act,  which  but  collaterally  belongs  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  therefore 
An  Act  about  sliall  be  but  slightly  touched.  It  is  the  act  of  the  precedency  of  the  officers  of 
Precedencu.  state,  by  which  the  lord  vicegerent  has  the  precedence  of  all  persons  in  the  king- 
dom next  the  royal  family  :  and  on  this  1  must  make  one  remark,  which  may  seem  very 
improper  for  one  of  my  profession,  especially  when  it  is  an  animadversion  on  one   of  tl.e 
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greatest  men  tliat  any  age  lias  produced,  the  most  leai'ned  Mr.  Selden.  lie  in  liis  Titles  of 
Honour  says,  "  That  tliis  statute  was  never  printed  in  the  statute-hook,  and  hut  incorrectly 
by  another,  and  that  therefore  he  inserts  it  literally  as  is  in  tlie  record."  In  which  there  are 
two  mistakes  :  for  it  is  printed  in  the  statute-book,  that  was  set  down  in  that  king's  reign, 
though  left  out  in  some  latter  statute-books,  and  that  which  he  prints  is  not  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  record.  For  as  he  prints  it,  the  bishop  of  London  is  not  named  in  the  precedency; 
which  is  not  according  to  the  parliament-roll,  in  which  the  bishop  of  London  has  the  pre- 
cedence next  the  archbishop  of  Yoi-k  ;  and  though  this  is  corrected  in  a  posthumous  edition, 
yet  in  that  set  out  by  himself  it  is  wanting.  Nor  is  that  omission  among  the  errors  of  the 
press,  for  though  there  are  many  of  these  gathered  to  be  amended,  this  is  none  of  them. 
This  I  do  not  take  notice  of  out  of  any  vanity,  or  humour  of  censuring  a  man  so  great  in  ail 
sorts  of  learning  ;  L>at  my  design  is  only  to  let  ingenious  persons  see,  that  they  ought  not  to 
take  things  on  trust  easily,  no,  not  from  the  greatest  authors. 

These  are  all  the  public  acts  that  relate  to  religion  which  were  passed  in  this  parliament. 
Some  Acts  With  these  there  passed  an  act  of  attainder  of  the  marquess  of  Exeter  and  the 
of  aitiiinriers.  lord  Montacute,  with  many  others,  that  were  either  found  to  have  had  a  great 
hand  in  the  late  rebellion,  or  were  discovered  to  hold  correspondence  with  cardinal  Pole, 
who  was  then  trafficking  with  foreign  princes,  and  projecting  a  league  among  them  against 
the  king.  But  of  this  I  shall  give  a  more  full  account  at  the  end  of  this  book, — being  there 
to  open  the  grounds  of  all  the  attainders  that  were  passed  in  these  last  years  of  the  king's 
reign.     There  is  one  remarkable  thing  that  belongs  to  this  act. 

Some  were  to  be  attainted  in  absence  ;  others  they  had  no  mind  to  bring  to  make  their 
answer,  but  yet  designed  to  attaint  them.  Such  were  the  marchioness  of  Exeter,  and  the 
countess  of  Sarum,  mother  to  cardinal  Pole,  whom  by  a  gross  mistake  Speed  fancies  to  have 
been  condemned  without  arraignment  or  trial,  as  Cromwell  had  been  by  parliament, — for 
she  was  now  condemned  a  year  before  him.  About  the  justice  of  doing  this  there  was  some 
debate;  and  to  clear  it  Cromwell  sent  for  the  judges  and  asked  their  opinions,  whether  a 
man  might  be  attainted  in  parliament  without  being  brought  to  make  his  answer  ?  They 
said  it  was  a  dangerous  question.  That  the  parliament  ought  to  be  an  example  to  all  inferior 
courts ;  and  that  when  any  person  was  charged  with  a  crime,  he,  by  the  common  rule  of 
justice  and  equity,  should  be  heard  to  plead  for  himself.  But  the  parliament  being  the 
supreme  court  of  the  nation,  what  way  soever  they  proceeded,  it  must  be  good  in  law  ;  and 
it  could  never  be  questioned  whether  the  party  was  brought  to  answer  or  not :  and  thus  a 
very  ill  precedent  was  made,  by  which  the  most  innocent  person  in  the  world  might  be 
ruined.  And  this,  as  has  often  been  observed  in  the  like  cases,  fell  very  soon  heavily  on  the 
author  of  the  counsel,  as  shall  appeal'. 

When  the  Parliament  was  prorogued,  on  the  28th  of  June,  the  king  appi'ehending  that 
,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  might  be  much  cast  down  with  the  act  for  the  six 
care  of  Cran-  a.rtlcles.  Sent  for  him  and  told  him,  that  he  had  heard  how  much,  and  with 
nu-r.  what  learning,  he  had  argued  against  it ;   and  therefore  he  desired  he  would  put 

Antiq.  Bnt.  j^jj  j^jg  arguments  in  writing,  and  bring  them  to  him.  Next  day  he  sent  the 
dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  the  lord  Cromwell,  to  dine  with  him  ;  order- 
ing them  to  assure  him  of  the  king's  constant  and  unshaken  kindness  to  him,  and  to  encourage 
him  all  they  could.  When  they  were  at  table  with  him  at  Lambeth,  they  run  out  much  on 
his  commendation,  and  acknowledged  he  had  opposed  the  act  with  so  much  learning,  gravity, 
and  eloquence,  that  even  those  that  differed  from  him  were  much  taken  with  what  he  said, 
and  that  he  needed  fear  nothing  from  the  king.  Comwell  saying,  that  this  difference  the 
king  put  between  him  and  all  his  other  councillors,  that  when  complaints  were  brought  of 
others,  the  king  received  them,  and  tried  the  truth  of  them  ;  but  he  would  not  so  much  as 
hearken  to  any  complaint  of  the  archbishop.  From  that  he  went  on  to  make  a  parallel 
between  him  and  cardinal  Wolsey  :  that  the  one  lost  his  friends  by  his  haughtiness  and  pride, 
but  the  oiher  gained  on  his  enemies  by  his  gentleness  and  mildness.  Upon  which  the  duka 
of  Norfolk  said,  he  might  best  speak  of  the  cardinal,  for  he  knew  him  well,  having  been  his 
man.  This  nettled  Cromwell,  who  answered,  that  though  he  had  served  him,  yet  he  never 
liked  his  manners  ;  and  that  tliough  the  cardinal  had  designed,  (if  his  attempt  for  the  pope 
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dom  had  been  successful),  to  have  made  him  his  admiral,  yet  he  had  resolved  not  to  accept 
of  it,  nor  to  leave  his  country  *.  To  which  the  duke  of  Norfolk  replied,  with  a  deep  oath, 
that  he  lied  ;  with  other  reproacliful  language.  This  troubled  Cranmer  extremely,  who  did 
all  he  could  to  quiet  and  reconcile  them.  But  now  the  enmity  between  those  two  great 
ministers  broke  out  to  that  height,  that  they  were  never  afterwards  hearty  friends. 

But  Cranmer  went  about  that  which  the  king  had  commanded  :  and  made  a  book  of  the 
reasons  that  led  him  to  oppose  the  six  articles,  in  which  the  places  out  of  the 
■B-ritesliisrea-  Scriptures,  the  authorities  of  the  ancient  doctors,  with  the  arguments  drawn  from 
sons  against  these,  wei'e  all  digested  in  a  good  method.  This  he  commanded  his  secretary  to 
•he  SIX  aiti-  write  out  in  a  fair  hand,  that  it  might  be  given  the  king.  The  secretary 
returning  with  it  from  Croydon,  where  the  archbishop  was  then,  to  Lambeth, 
found  the  key  of  his  chamber  was  carried  away  by  the  archbishop's  almoner ;  so  that  he 
being  obliged  to  go  over  to  London,  and  not  daring  to  trust  the  book  to  any  other's  keeping, 
carried  it  with  himself,  where  both  he  and  the  book  met  with  an  unlooked-for  encounter. 
Some  others  that  were  with  him  in  the  wherry  would  needs  go  to  the  Southwark  side,  to 
look  on  a  bear-baiting  that  was  near  the  river,  where  the  king  was  in  person.  The  bear 
broke  loose  into  the  river,  and  the  dogs  after  her.  Tliey  that  were  in  the  boat  leaped  out, 
and  left  the  poor  secretary  alone  there.  But  the  bear  got  into  the  boat,  with  the  dogs  about 
her,  and  sunk  it.  The  secretary,  apprehending  his  life  was  in  danger,  did  not  mind  his  book, 
which  he  lost  in  the  water.  But  being  quickly  rescued  and  brought  to  land,  he  begun  to 
look  for  his  book,  and  saw  it  floating  in  the  river.  So  he  desired  the  bearward  to  bring  it 
to  him  ;  who  took  it  up,  but  before  he  would  restore  it,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  priest  that 
.stood  there,  to  see  what  it  might  contain.  The  priest  reading  a  little  in  it  found  it  a  confu- 
tation of  the  six  articles  ;  and  told  the  bearward  that  whosoever  claimed  it  would  be  hanged 
for  his  pains.  But  the  archbishop's  secretary,  thinking  to  mend  the  matter,  said  it  was  his 
lord's  book.  Tiiis  made  the  bearward  more  intractable,  for  he  was  a  spiteful  papist,  and 
hated  the  archbishop  ;  so  that  no  offers  nor  intreaties  could  prevail  with  him  to  give  it  back. 
Whereupon  JMorice  (that  was  the  secretary's  name)  went  and  opened  the  matter  to  Crom- 
well the  next  day  ;  Cromwell  was  then  going  to  court,  and  he  expect;ed  to  find  the  bearward 
there,  looking  to  deliver  the  book  to  some  of  Cranmer's  enemies ;  he  therefore  ordered  Morice 
to  go  along  with  him  ;  where,  as  they  had  expected,  they  found  the  fellow  with  the  book 
about  him  ;  upon  whom  Cromwell  called,  and  took  tiie  book  out  of  his  hands,  threatening 
him  severely  for  his  presumption  in  meddling  with  a  privy  councillor's  book. 

But  though  Cranmer  escaped  this  hazard,  yet  in  London  the  storm  of  the  late   act  was 

falling  heavily  on  them  that  were  obnoxious.     Sh;ixton  and  Latimer,  the  bishops 

locce  inga     ^^  Salisbury  and  Worcester,  within  a  week  after  the  session  of  Parliament,  as  It 

npon  that  act.  ....  , 

appears,  resigned  their  bishoprics.  For  on  the  7th  of  July  the  chapters  of  these 
churches  petitioned  the  king  for  his  leave  to  fill  those  sees,  they  beinor  then  vacant  by  the 
free  resignation  of  the  former  bishops.  Upon  which  the  co»ffe  d'elire  for  both  was  granted. 
Xor  was  this  all,  but  they  being  presented  as  having  spoken  against  the  six  articles,  were 
put  in  prison,  where  the  one  lay  till  the  king  died,  and  the  other  till  a  little  before  his  death, 
as  shall  be  shown  in  its  proper  place.  There  were  also  commissions  issued  out  for  proceeding 
upon  that  statute ;  and  those  who  were  commissioned  for  London  were  all  secret  favourers 
of  popery  ;  so  they  proceeded  most  severely,  and  examined  many  witnesses  against  all  who 
were  presented ;  whom  they  interrogated  not  only  upon  the  express  words  of  the  statute, 
but  upon  all  such  collateral  or  presumptive  circumstances  as  might  entangle  them,  or  con- 
clude them  guilty.  So  that  in  a  very  little  while  five  hundred  persons  were  put  in  jirlson, 
and  involved  in  the  breach  of  the  statute.  Upon  this  not  only  Cranmer  and  Cromwell,  but 
the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  Audley  the  chancellor,  represented  to  the  king  how  hard  it  would 
be,  and  of  what  ill  consequence,  to  execute  the  law  upon  so  many  persons.  So  the  king  was 
prevailed  with  to  pardon  them  all ;  and  I  find  no  further  proceeding  upon  this  statute  till 
Cromwell  fell. 

*  Fox  adds  another  passive  of  that  discourse  between     Rome,  as  lie  understood  the  Duhe  of  Norfolk  wouhl  have 
Cromwell  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  :   "  that  he  was  never     done." — Fulman's  CoRnrcT. 
80  far  in  Ir.ve  with  '\Volsev   as   to   have  niited  on  him  to 
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But  tlie  opposite  party  used  all  the  arts  possible  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  king. 
And  tlierefore,  to  show  liow  far  their  compliance  would  go,  Bonner  took  a  strange  commis- 
sion from  the  king  on  the  12th  of  November  this  year.  It  has  been  certainly  enrolled,  but 
it  is  not  there  now,  so  that  I  judge  it  was  rased  in  that  suppression  of  records  which  was  in 
queen  Mary's  time.  But,  as  men  are  commonly  more  careless  at  home,  Bonner  has  left  it 
on  record  in  his  own  register.  Whether  the  other  bishops  took  such  commissions  from  this 
king,  I  know  not.  But  I  am  certain  there  is  none  such  in  Cranmer's  register :  and  it  is  not 
likely,  if  any  such  had  been  taken  out  by  him,  that  ever  it  would  have  been  rased.  Tlie 
commission  itself  will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  papers  at  the  end.     The  substance  of  it 

is,  "  That  since  all  jurisdictions,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  flowed  from  the 
J,"  J^  14        ^'"o  ^^  supreme  head,  and  he  was  the  foundation  of  all  power,  it  became  those 

who  exercised  it  only  {precario)  at  tlie  king's  courtesy,  gratefully  to  acknowledge, 
that  they  had  it  only  of  his  bounty;  and  to  declare  that  they  would  deliver  it  up  again  when 
it  should  please  him  to  call  for  it.  And  since  the  king  had  constituted  the  lord  Cromwell 
his  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  yet  because  he  could  not  look  into  all  those  matters, 
therefore  the  king,  upon  Bonner's  petition,  did  empower  him  in  his  own  stead,  to  ordain  such 
as  he  found  wortliy  to  present  and  give  institution,  with  all  the  other  parts  of  episcopal 
autliority,  for  which  he  is  duly  commissionated ;  and  tliis  to  last  during  the  king's  pleasure 
only.  And  all  the  parts  of  the  episcopal  function  being  reckoned  up,  it  concluded  with  a 
strict  charge  to  the  bishop  to  ordain  none  but  such  of  whose  integrity,  good  life,  and  learning, 
he  had  very  good  assurance.  For  as  the  corruptions  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  of  men's 
manners,  had  chiefly  proceeded  from  ill  pastors,  so  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  good  pastors, 
well  chosen,  would  again  reform  the  Christian  doctrine  and  the  lives  of  Christians."  After 
he  had  taken  this  commission,  Bonner  might  have  been  well  called  one  of  the  king's  bishops. 
The  true  reason  of  this  profound  compliance  was,  that  the  popish  party  apprehended  that 
f /ranmer's  great  interest  with  the  king  was  chiefly  grounded  on  some  opinions  he  had  of  tlie 
ecclesiastical  officers  being  as  much  subject  to  the  king's  power  as  all  other  civil  (officers  were. 
And  this  having  endeared  him  so  much  to  the  king,  therefore  they  resolved  to  outdo  him  in 
that  point.  But  there  was  this  difference,  that  Cranmer  was  once  of  that  opinion,  and  if  he 
followed  it  at  all,  it  was  out  of  conscience ;  but  Bonner,  against  his  conscience  (if  he  had 
any),  complied  with  it. 

Now  followed  the  final  dissolution  of  the  abbeys ;  there  are  fifty-seven  surrenders  upon 
Dissolution  of  record  this  year.  The  originals  of  about  thirty  of  these  are  yet  to  be  seen, 
tlie  great  ab-  Thirty-seveu  of  them  were  abbeys  or  priories,  and  twenty  nunneries.  The  good 
'"'>'•  house  of  Godstow  now  fell  with  the  rest,  though  among  the  last  of  them.      Now 

the  great  parliament  abbots  surrendered  apace,  as  those  of  Westminster,  St.  Albans,  St. 
Edmundsbury,  Canterbury,  St.  Mary  in  York,  Selby,  St.  Peter's  in  Gloucester,  Cirencester, 
Waltham,  AVinchcombe,  Malmsbury,  and  Battel.  Three  others  were  attainted,  Glastonbury, 
Reading,  and  Colchester.  The  deeds  of  the  rest  are  lost.  Here  it  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  reader  to  know  who  were  the  parliamentary  abbots.  There  were  in  all  twenty-eight, 
as  they  were  commonly  given.  Fuller  has  given  a  catalogue  of  them  in  three  places  of  his 
history  of  abbeys ;  but  as  every  one  of  these  differs  from  the  others,  so  none  of  them  are 
according  to  the  journals  of  parliament ;  the  lord  Herbert  is  also  mistaken  in  his  account. 
I  shall  not  rise  higher  in  my  inquiry  than  this  reign,  for  anciently  many  more  abbots  and 
priors  sate  in  parliament,  beside  other  clergy  that  had  likewise  their  writs,  and  of  whose 
right  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons  there  was  a  question  moved  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign, 
as  shall  be  opened  in  its  proper  place.  Much  less  will  I  presume  to  determine  so  great  a 
point  in  law,  whether  they  sate  in  the  house  of  lords,  as  being  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  or  as  holding  their  lands  of  the  king  by  baronage.  I  am  only  to  observe  the  matter 
of  fact,  which  is,  that  in  the  journals  of  parliament  in  this  reign  these  twenty-eight  abbots 
had  their  writs  :  Abingdon,  St.  Alban's,  St.  Austin's  Canterbury,  Battle,  St.  Bennet's  in  the 
Holm,  Berdeny,  Cirencester,  Colchester,  Coventry,  Croyland,  St.  Edmundsbury,  Evesham, 
Glastonbury,  Gloucester,  Hide,  Malmsbury,  St.  Mary's  in  York,  Peterborough,  Ramsey, 
Reading,  Stlby,  Shrewsbury,  Tavistock,  "Tewkesbury.  Thorney,  Waltham,  Westminster, 
and  Winchelcomb ;   to  whom   also  the  prior  of  St.  John's  may  be  added.      But  besides  all 
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these,  I  find  that  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  this  king  the  abbot  of  ]iiirti)n-npon-Trcnt  sat 
in  parliament.  Generally  Coventry  and  Burton  were  heW  by  the  same  man,  as  one  bishop 
held  both  Coventry  and  Litchfield ;  but  in  that  year  tliey  were  held  by  two  difierent  persons, 
and  both  had  their  writs  to  that  parliament.  The  method  used  in  the  suppression  of  these 
houses  will  appear  by  one  complete  report  made  of  the  suppression  of  the  abbey  of  Tewks- 
bury,  which,  out  of  many  I  copied,  is  in  the  collection.  From  it  the  reader  will  see  what 
Collect  provision  was  made  for  the  abbot,  the  prior,  the  other  officers,  and  the  monks, 

Numb.  3.  and  other  servants  of  the  house ;  and  what  buildings  they  ordered  to  be  defaced, 
Sect.  5.  and  what  to  remain  ;    and  how  they  did  estimate  the  jewels,  plate,   and  other 

ornaments.  But  monasteries  were  not  sufficient  to  stop  tlie  appetite  of  some  that  were  about 

Some  hospi-  *^'^  ^^'"o'  ^^^  hospitals  were  next  looked  after.  One  of  these  was  this  year 
t.ils  surren-  surrendered  by  Thomas  Thirleby,  with  two  other  priests ;  he  was  master  of  St. 
dcied.  Tliomas's  hospital  in  Southwark,  and  was  designed  bishop  of  Westminster,  to 

which  he  made  his  way  by  that  resignation.  lie  was  a  learned  and  modest  man,  but  of  so 
fickle  or  cowardly  a  temper,  that  he  turned  always  with  the  stream  in  every  change  that 
was  made,  till  queen  Elizabeth  came  to  tlie  crown ;  but  then,  being  ashamed  of  so  many 
turns,  he  resolved  to  show  he  could  once  be  firm  to  somewliat. 

Now  v\-ere  all  the  monasteries  of  England  suppressed,  and  the  king  had  then  in  his  hand 

Tlie  Abbevs  ^^^^  greatest  opportunity  of  making  royal  and  noble  foundations  that  ever  king 
sold  or  given  of  England  had.  But,  whether  out  of  policy  to  give  a  general  content  to  the 
•''"•'>•  gentry,  by  selling  to  tliem  at  low  rates,  or  out  of  easiness  to  his  courtiers,  or  out 

of  an  unmeasured  lavisliness  in  his  expense,  it  came  far  short  of  what  he  had  given  out  he 
would  do,  and  what  himself  seemed  once  to  have  designed.  The  clear  yearly  value  of  all 
the  suppressed  houses  is  cast  up,  in  an  account  then  stated  to  be,  viz.  131,607/-  'os.  4d.  as 
the  rents  were  then  rated,  but  was  at  least  ten  times  so  much  in  true  value.  Of  which  he 
designed  to  convert  18,000/.  into  a  revenue  for  eighteen  bishopricks  and  cathedrals.  But  of 
these  he  only  erected  six,  as  shall  be  afterwards  shown.  Great  sums  were  indeed  laid  out  on 
building  and  fortifying  many  ports  in  the  channel,  and  other  parts  of  England,  which  were 
raised  by  the  sale  of  abbey-lands. 

At  this  time  many  were  offering  projects  for  noble  foundations,  on  which  the  king  seemed 

A  project  of  ^^^"7  earnest :  but  it  is  very  likely,  that  before  he  was  aware  of  it  he  had  so 
a  Soiiiinary  outnm  himself  in  his  bounty  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  bring  these  to 
for  Ministers  any  eflTect.  Yet  I  shall  set  down  one  of  the  projects,  which  shows  the  greatness 
of  his  mind  that  designed  it ;  that  is,  of  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  wisest  ministers  that  ever  this  nation  bred.  The  king  designed  to  found  a  house 
for  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  purity  of  the  Latin  and  French  tongues.  So  he  ordered 
sir  Nicholas  Bacon  and  two  others,  Thomas  Denton  and  Robert  Cary,  to  make  a  full  project 
In  Biblioth  '^^  *''^  nature  and  orders  of  such  a  house,  who  brought  it  to  him  in  a  writing  ;  the 
Nob.  n.  D.  original  whereof  is  yet  extant.  The  design  of  it  was,  tli.it  there  should  be 
Giiil.  Pier-       frequent  pleadings,  and  other  exercises,  in  the  Latin  and  French  tonoucs  ;   and 

T)(>iiit  ».  ® 

wlien  the  king's  students  were  brought  to  some  ripeness,  they  should  be  sent  with 
his  ambassadors  to  foreign  parts,  and  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of  foreign  aftnirs;  and  so 
the  house  should  be  the  nursery  for  ambassadors.  Some  were  also  to  be  appointed  to  write 
the  history  of  all  embassies,  treaties,  and  other  foreign  transactions :  as  also  of  all  arraign- 
ments, and  public  trials  at  home.  But  before  any  of  them  might  write  on  these  subjects, 
tlie  lord  chancellor  was  to  give  them  an  oath,  that  they  should  do  it  truly,  witliout  respect 
of  persons,  or  any  other  corrupt  affection.  This  noble  design  mi.scarried  ;  but  if  it  had  been 
well  laid  and  regulated,  it  is  easy  to  gather  what  great  and  public  advantages  might  have 
flowed  from  it.  Among  which,  it  is  not  inconsiderable,  that  we  should  have  been  delivered 
from  a  rabble  of  ill-writers  of  history,  who  have  without  due  care  or  inquiry  delivered  to  ns 
the  transactions  of  that  time  so  imperfectly,  that  there  is  still  need  of  inquiring  into  registers 
and  papers  for  these  matters :  which  in  such  a  honse  had  been  more  certainly  and  clearly 
conveyed  to  posterity  than  can  be  now  expected  at  such  a  distance  of  time  ;  and  after  such  a 
rasure  of  records,  and  otiier  confusions,  in  which  many  of  these  papers  have  been  lost.  And 
this  help  was  tlie  more  necessary,  after  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  in  most  of  which 
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:i  chronicle  of  the  times  was  kept,  and  still  filled  up  as  new  transactions  came  to  their  know- 
ledge. It  is  true,  most  of  these  were  written  by  men  of  weak  judgments,  who  were  more 
punctual  in  delivering  fables  and  trifles  than  in  opening  observable  transactions.  Yet  some 
of  them  were  men  of  better  understandings,  and  it  is  like  were  directed  by  their  abbots, 
who,  being  lords  of  parliament,  understood  affairs  well :  only  an  invincible  humour  of  lying, 
when  it  might  raise  the  credit  of  their  religion,  or  order,  or  house,  runs  through  all  their 
manuscripts. 

One  thing  was  very  remarkable,  which  was  this  year  granted  at  Cranmcr's  intercession. 

A  Procia-  There  was  nothing  could  so  much  recover  reformation,  that  was  declining  so  fast, 
niMtion  about  as  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  though  these  had  been  set  up  in  the  ciiurches 
tlic  free  use  ^  year  ago,  yet  he  pressed,  and  now  procured  leave,  for  private  persons  to  buy 
turcs.  Bibles,  and  keep  them  in  their  houses.       So  this  was  granted  by  letters-patent 

Collect.  directed  to  Cromwell,  bearing  date  the  13th  of  November.     The  substance  of 

Numb.  1.-).  which  was,  "  That  the  king  was  desirous  to  have  his  subjects  attain  the  know- 
ledge of  God's  word,  which  could  not  be  effected  by  any  means  so  well  as  by  granting  them 
the  free  and  liberal  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue  ;  which,  to  avoid  dissension,  he 
intended  should  pass  among  them  only  by  one  translation.  Therefore  Cromwell  was  charged 
to  take  care,  that  for  the  space  of  five  years  there  should  be  no  impression  of  the  Bible,  or 
any  part  of  it,  but  only  by  such  as  should  be  assigned  by  him.  But  Gardiner  opposed  thia 
all  he  could  ;  and  one  day,  in  a  conference  before  the  king,  he  provoked  Cranmer  to  show 
any  difference  between  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  apostolical  canons,  which 
he  pretended  were  equal  to  the  other  writings  of  the  apostles  :  upon  which  they  disputed 
for  some  time.  But  the  king  perceived  solid  learning  tempered  with  great  modesty  in  what 
Cranmer  said,  and  nothing  but  vanity  and  affectation  in  Gardiner's  reasonings.  So  lie  took 
him  up  shaqily,  and  told  him  that  Cranmer  was  an  old  and  experienced  captain,  and  was 
not  to  be  troubled  by  freshmen  and  novices. 

The  great  matter  of  the  king's  man'iage  came  on  at  this  time.    IMany  reports  were  brought 

The  ri  t!  ^'"^  ^^'"n  °^  ''^'^  beauty  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  so  that  he  inclined  to  ally  himself  with 
designs  to  that  family.  Both  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  had  courted  him  to 
many  Anne  matches  which  they  had  projected.  The  emperor  proposed  the  duchess  of  Milan, 
'^^'^^'  his  kinswoman,  and  daughter  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  He  was  then  designing 
to  break  the  league  of  Smalcald,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  Germany :  and  therefore  ho 
took  much  pains  with  the  king  to  divide  him  from  the  princes  there,  which  was  in  great 
part  effected  by  the  statute  for  the  six  articles.  Upon  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  princes 
had  complained,  and  said,  that  whereas  the  king  had  been  in  so  fair  a  way  of  union  with 
them,  he  had  now  broke  it  off,  and  made  so  severe  a  law  about  communion  in  one  kind, 
private  masses,  and  the  celibate  of  the  clergy,  which  differed  so  much  from  their  doctrine, 
that  they  could  entertain  no  further  correspondence  with  him  if  that  law  was  not  mitigated. 
But  Gardiner  wrought  much  on  the  king's  vanity  and  passions,  and  told  him  that  it  was 
below  his  dignity  and  high  learning  to  have  a  company  of  dull  Germans  and  small  princes 
dictate  to  him  in  matters  of  religion.  Thei'c  was  also  another  thing  which  he  oft  made  use 
of  (though  it  argues  somewhere  a  great  ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire),  that  the 
king  could  not  expect  these  princes  would  ever  be  for  his  supremacy ;  since,  if  they  acknow- 
ledged that  in  liim,  they  must  likewise  yield  it  to  the  emperor.  This  was  a  great  mistake  : 
for  as  the  princes  of  Germany  never  acknowledged  the  emperor  to  have  a  sovereignty  in 
their  dominions,  so  they  did  acknowledge  the  diet,  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  empii-e 
lies,  to  have  the  power  of  making  or  changing  what  laws  they  pleased  about  religion.  And 
in  things  that  were  not  determined  by  the  diet,  every  prince  pretended  to  it  as  highly  in  his 
own  dominions  as  the  king  could  do  in  England.  But  as  untrue  as  this  allegation  was,  it 
served  Gardiner's  turn ;  for  the  king  was  sufficiently  irritated  with  it  against  tlie  princes,  so 
that  there  was  now  a  great  coldness  in  their  correspondence.  Yet  the  project  of  a  match 
with  the  duchess  of  Milan  failing,  and  those  proposed  by  France  not  being  acceptable, 
Cromwell  moved  the  king  about  an  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Cleves  ;  who,  as  he  was  the 
emperor's  neiohbonr  in  Flanders,  had  also  a  pretension  to  the  duchy  of  Guelders,  and  his 
eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the  dnke  of  Saxony.     So  that  the  king  having  then  sgme 
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apprehensions  of  a  war  with  the  emperor,  this  seemed  a  very  proper  alliance  to  give  him  a 
diversion. 

There  had  been  a  treaty  between  her  father  and  tlie  duke  of  Lorrain,  in  order  to  a  match 
between  the  duke  of  Lorrain's  son  and  her.  But  they  both  being  under  age,  it  went  no 
further  than  a  contract  between  their  fathers.  Hans  Holbein  having  taken  her  picture,  sent 
it  over  to  the  king :  but  in  that  he  bestowed  the  common  compliment  of  his  art  somewhat 
too  liberally  on  a  lady  that  was  in  a  way  to  be  queen.  The  king  liked  the  picture  better 
than  the  original  when  he  had  the  occasion  afterwards  to  compare  tliem.  The  duke  of 
Saxony,  who  was  very  zealous  for  the  Augsburg  confession,  finding  the  king  had  declined  so 
much  from  it,  dissuaded  the  match.  But  Cromwell  set  it  on  migiitily,  expecting  a  great 
support  from  a  queen  of  his  own  making :  whose  friends  being  all  Lutlierans,  it  tended  also 
to  bring  down  the  popish  party  at  court,  and  again  to  recover  the  ground  they  had  now  lost. 
Those  that  had  seen  the  lady  did  much  commend  her  beauty  and  person  ;  but  she  could  speak 
no  lanofuase  but  Dutch,  to  which  the  king  was  a  stranger  :  nor  was  she  bred  to  music,  with 
which  the  king  was  much  taken.  So  that  except  her  person  had  charmed  him,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  her  to  gain  u])on  him  by.  After  some  months'  treaty,  one  of  the  counts 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  witli  other  ambassadors  from  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  her  brother  the 
duke  of  Cloves  (for  her  father  was  lately  dead),  came  over,  and  concluded  the  match. 

In  the  end  of  December,  she  was  brought  over  to  England  ;  and  the  king,  being  impatient 
AVho  comes  *"  ^^^  '^^^''  w"*  down  incognito  to  Rochester.  But  when  he  had  a  sight  of  her, 
over  to  finding  none  of  those  charms  which  he  was  made  believe  were  in  her,  ho  was  so 

Enghind.  extremely  surprised,  that  he  not  only  did  not  like  her,  but  took  an  aversion  to 
her,  which  he  could  never  after  overcome.  He  swore  they  had  brought  over  a  Flanders 
mare  to  him,  and  was  very  sorry  he  had  gone  so  far,  but  glad  it  had  ])roceedcd  no  further. 
But  is  much  -A-nd  presently  he  resolved,  if  it  were  possible,  to  break  oft  the  matter,  and  never 
disliked  by  to  yoke  himself  with  her.  But  his  affairs  were  not  then  in  such  a  condition  that 
the  King.  ],g  could  Safely  put  that  affront  on  the  dukes  of  Saxony  and  Cleves,  which  the 
sending  back  of  this  lady  would  have  done.  For  the  Germans  being  of  all  nations  most 
sensible  of  everything  in  which  the  honour  of  their  family  is  touched,  he  knew  they  would 
resent  such  an  injury.  And  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  adventure  that  at  such  a  time  ;  for 
the  emperor  was  then  in  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  to  an  interview  with  Francis.  And  his 
reception  was  not  only  as  magnificent  as  could  be,  but  there  was  all  the  evidence  possible  of 
hearty  friendship  and  kindness.  The  king  also  imderstood  that  between  them  there  was 
somewhat  projected  against  himself.  And  now  Francis,  that  had  been  as  much  obliged  by 
him  as  possibl)^  one  prince  could  be  by  another,  was  not  only  forgetful  of  it,  but  intended  to 
take  advantage,  from  the  distractions  and  discontents  of  the  English,  to  drive  them  otit  of 
France  if  it  were  possible.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  emperor  would  gladly  have 
embroiled  these  two  kings,  that  he  might  have  a  better  opportunity  both  to  make  himself 
master  of  Germany,  and  to  force  the  king  of  England  into  an  alliance  l)y  which  the  lady 
Mary  should  be  legitimated,  and  the  princes  of  Germany  be  left  destitute  of  a  support  which 
made  them  insolent  and  intractable.  The  king  apprehended  the  conjunction  of  those  two 
great  princes  against  himself,  wiiich  was  much  set  forward  by  the  pope ;  and  that  they  would 
set  up  the  king  of  Scotland  against  him,  who,  with  that  foreign  assistance,  and  the  discon- 
tents at  home,  would  have  made  war  upon  great  advantages  ;  especially  those  in  the  north 
of  England  being  ill  affected  to  him  :  and  therefore  he  judged  it  necessary  for  his  affairs  not 
to  lose  the  princes  of  Germany.  Only  he  resolved,  first,  to  try  if  any  nullities  or  pre- 
contracts could  excuse  him  fairly  at  their  hands.  He  returned  to  Greenwich  very  melancholy. 
He  much  blamed  the  earl  of  Southampton,  who,  being  sent  over  to  receive  her  at  Calais,  had 
written  a  high  commendation  of  her  beauty.  But  he  excused  himself,  that  he  thouglit  the 
thing  was  so  far  gone  that  it  was  decent  to  write  as  he  had  done.  The  king  lamented  his 
condition  in  that  marriage,  and  expressed  great  trouble  both  to  the  lord  Russell,  sir  Anthony 
Brown,  sir  Anthony  Denny,  and  others  about  him.  The  last  of  those  told  him,  "  this  was 
one  advantage  that  mean  persons  had  over  princes  :  that  great  princes  must  take  such  wives 
as  are  bi'ought  them,  whereas  meaner  persons  go  and  choose  wives  for  themselves."  But 
when  the  kino-  saw  Cromwell,  he  gave  his  grief  a  freer  vent  to  him.       He,  finding  the  kin" 
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80  mucli  troubled,  would  have  cast  tlie  chief  blame  on  the  earl  of  Southaiiipton,  for  whom 
he  had  no  great  kindness  :  and  said,  when  he  found  her  so  far  short  of  what  reports  and 
pictures  had  made  her,  he  should  have  stayed  her  at  Calais  till  he  had  given  the  king  notice 
of  it.  But  the  earl's  commission  being  only  to  bring  her  over,  he  said,  it  had  been  too  great 
a  presumption  in  him  to  have  interposed  in  such  a  manner.  And  the  king  was  convinced 
he  was  in  the  right.  So  now,  all  they  had  to  insist  on  was  the  clearing  of  that  contract  that 
had  passed  between  her  and  the  marquis  of  Lorrain  :  which  the  ambassadors,  who  had  been 
with  the  king,  had  undertaken  should  be  fully  done,  and  brought  over  with  lier  in  due  form 
of  law.  So  after  the  lady  was  bi-ought  in  great  state  to  Greenwich,  the  council  met,  and 
sent  for  the  ambassadors  of  the  duke  of  Cloves  that  conducted  her  over ;  and  desired  to  see 
what  they  had  brought  for  clearing  the  breach  of  that  contract  with  the  marquis  of  Lorrain. 
But  they  had  brought  nothing,  and  made  no  account  of  it ;  saying,  that  the  contract  was  in 
their  minority,  when  they  could  give  no  consent ;  and  that  nothing  had  followed  on  it  after 
they  came  to  be  of  age.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  king's  council,  who  said  these  were  but 
their  words,  and  they  must  see  better  proofs.  The  king's  marriage  was  annulled  with  Anne 
Boleyn  upon  a  pre-contract ;  therefore  he  must  not  again  run  the  like  hazard.  So  Olislegcr 
and  Ilogesden,  the  ambassadors  from  Cleves,  did  by  a  formal  instrument  protest  before 
Cromwell,  that  in  a  peace  made  between  their  late  master  John  duke  of  Cleves  and  Anthony 
duke  of  Lorraine  one  of  the  conditions  was,  that  this  lady,  being  then  under  age,  should  be 
given  in  marriage  to  Francis,  son  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  likewise  under  age  ; 
which  treaty  they  affirmed  they  saw  and  read.  But  that  afterwards  Henry  de  Groffe, 
ambassador  of  Charles  duke  of  Guelders,  upon  whose  mediation  that  peace  had  been 
concluded,  declared  in  their  hearing  that  the  espousals  were  annulled  and  of  no  effect ;  and 
tliat  tliis  was  registered  in  the  chancery  of  Cloves,  of  which  they  promised  to  bring  an 
authentical  extract  within  three  months  to  England.  Some  of  the  councillors,  who  iiuevv 
tlie  king's  secret  dislike  of  her  person,  would  have  insisted  more  on  this  ;  but  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  said,  if  there  was  no  more  than  that,  it  could  be  no 
just  hinderance  to  the  solemnisation  of  the  marriage.  So  the  king,  seeing  there  was  no 
remedy,  and  being  much  pressed  both  by  the  ministers  of  Cleves  and  by  the  lord  Cromwell, 
j54()  n^arried  her  on  the  6th  of  January:  but  expressed  so  much  aversion  and  dislike 
But  yet  mar-  of  her,  tliat  everybody  about  him  took  notice  of  it.  Next  day  the  lord  Cromwell 
lies  lier.  asked  him  how  he  liked  her  then  :  he  told  him  he  was  not  every  man,  therefore 

he  would  be  free  with  him  :  he  liked  her  worse  than  he  did.  He  suspected  she  was  no 
maid,  and  had  such  ill  smells  about  her,  that  he  loathed  her  more  than  ever,  and  did  not 
And  coul.l  believe  he  should  ever  consummate  the  marriage.  This  was  sad  news  to  Cromwell, 
never  love  who  knew  Well  how  delicate  the  king  was  in  these  matters ;  and  that  so  great 
'^'^''-  a  misfortune  must  needs  turn  very  heavy  on  him,  that  was  the  chief  promoter  of 

it.  He  knew  his  enemies  would  draw  great  advantages  from  this,  and  undei'stood  the  king's 
temper  too  well  to  tliink  his  greatness  would  last  long  if  he  could  not  induce  the  king  to  like 
the  queen  better.  But  that  was  not  to  be  done  ;  for  though  the  king  lived  five  months  with 
her  in  that  state,  and  very  oft  lay  in  the  bed  with  her,  yet  his  aversion  rather  increased  than 
abated.  Slie  seemed  not  much  concerned  at  it  ;  and  as  their  conversation  was  not  great,  so 
she  was  of  a  heavy  composition,  and  was  not  much  displeased  to  be  delivered  from  a  marriage 
in  which  she  had  so  little  satisfaction.  Yet  one  thing  shows  that  she  wanted  not  capacity ; 
for  she  learned  the  English  language  very  soon  :  and  before  her  marriage  was  annulled,  she 
spoke  English  freely,  as  appears  by  some  of  the  depositions. 

There  was  an  instrument  brought  over  from  Cleves,  taken  out  of  the  chancery  there ;  by 
which  it  appeared,  that  Henry  de  Groffe,  ambassador  from  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  had,  on  the 
15th  of  February,  in  the  year  1535,  declared  the  nullity  of  the  former  contract  in  express 
words,  which  are  set  down  in  high  Dutch,  but  thus  put  in  Latin  :  "  Sponsalia  ilia  progressum 
suum  non  habitura  (I  will  not  answer  for  the  Latin),  ex  quo  dictus  Dux  Carolus  admodum 
doleret,  et  propterea  quaedam  fecisset,  et  amplius  facturus  esset."  And  Pallandus,  that  was 
ambassador  from  the  duke  of  Cleves  in  the  duke  of  Gueldres's  court,  wrote  to  his  master, 
"  Illustrissimum  Ducem  Gueldriae  certo  scire  prima  ilia  Sponsalia  inter  Domicellara  Annain 
fore  inania  et  progressum  suum  non  habitura."     When  this  was  showed  the  king,  his  council 
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found  great  exceptions  to  it,  upon  tlie  ambiguity  of  the  word  Sponsalia  ;  it  not  being  expressed 
wliether  tbey  were  espousals  by  tlie  words  of  the  present  or  of  the  future  tense,  and  intended 
to  make  use  of  that  wlien  there  should  be  a  fit  opportunity  for  it. 

On  tlie  12th  of  April,  a  session  of  parliament  was  held.     The  Journal  shows  that  neitlier 
A  Pi  Ti-     *''"^  abbot  of  Westminster  nor  any  other  abbot  was  present.      After  the  lord 
ment  called,     chancellor  had  opened  the  reasons  for  the  king's  meeting  them  at  that  time,  as 
T,.,       P  they  related  to  the  civil  government,  Cromwell,  as  lord  vicegerent,  spake  next  in 

well  speaks  as  the  king's  name,  and  said  :  "  There  was  nothing  which  the  king  so  much  desired 
Lord  vicege-  as  a  firm  imion  among  all  his  subjects,  in  whicli  he  placed  liiscliief  security.  Pie 
''^'"'"  knew  there  were  many  incendiaries,  and  much  cockle  grew  up  with  the  wlicat.   Tlie 

rashness  and  licentiousness  of  some,  and  the  inveterate  superstition  and  stiffness  of  others  in 
the  ancient  corruptions,  had  raised  great  dissensions,  to  the  sad  regret  of  all  good  Christians. 
Some  were  called  papists,  other  heretics  ;  which  bitterness  of  spirit  seemed  the  more  strange, 
since  now  the  holy  Scriptures,  by  the  king's  great  care  of  his  people,  were  in  all  their  hands, 
in  a  language  which  they  understood.  But  these  were  grossly  perverted  by  both  sides,  wiio 
studied  rather  to  justify  their  passions  out  of  them  than  to  direct  their  belief  by  them.  T'.ic 
king  leaned  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  hand,  neither  to  the  one  nor  tlie  otiier  party, 
but  set  the  pure  and  sincere  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  only  before  his  eyes  :  and  there- 
fore was  now  resolved  to  have  this  set  forth  to  his  subjects  without  any  corrupt  mixtures; 
and  to  have  such  decent  ceremonies  continued,  and  the  true  use  of  tliem  taught,  by  which  all 
abuses  might  be  cut  off,  and  disputes  about  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  cease ;  that  so 
all  his  subjects  migiit  be  well  instructed  in  their  faith,  and  directed  in  the  reverent  worship 
of  God  ;  and  resolved  to  punish  severely  all  transgressors,  of  what  sort  or  side  soever  they 
were.  The  king  was  resolved,  that  Ciirist,  that  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  truth,  should 
have  the  victory ;  and  therefore  had  appointed  some  bis]io])S  and  divines  to  draw  ii{)  an 
exposition  of  tho-^e  tilings  tliat  were  necessary  for  the  institution  of  a  Cliristian  man  :  wlio 
were,  the  two  archbishops,  the  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Winchester,  Rochester,  Hereford, 
and  St.  David's;  and  doctors  Tiiirleby,  Robertson,  Cox,  Day,  Oglethorp,  Redmayn, 
Edgeworth,  Crayford,  Symonds,  Robins,  and  Tresham.  He  had  also  appointed  others  to 
exauiine  what  reremonies  should  be  retained,  and  what  was  the  true  use  of  them  :  who  were, 
the  bisliops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Ely,  Sarum,  Chichester,  Worcester,  and  Llandaff.  Tlie  king 
had  also  commanded  the  judges,  and  other  justices  of  the  peace,  and  persons  commissioned 
for  the  execution  of  the  act  formerly  passed,  to  proceed  against  all  transgressors,  and  punish 
them  according  to  law."  And  he  concluded  with  a  high  commendation  of  the  king,  whose 
due  praises,  he  said,  a  man  of  far  greater  eloquence  than  himself  was,  could  not  fully  set 
forth.  The  lords  approved  of  this  nomination,  and  ordered  tliat  these  committees  should  sit 
constantly  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays ;  and  on  other  days  they  were  to  sit  in 
the  afternoon.  But  their  proceedings  will  require  so  full  a  relation,  that  I  shall  first  open 
the  other  affairs  tiiat  passed  in  this  session,  and  leave  these  to  tlie  last. 

On  the  14tli  of  April  the  king  created  Cromwell  earl   of  Essex;   the  male   line  of  the 
.  Bourchiers  that  had  carried  that  title  being  extinguished.     Tliis  shows  that  the 

He  IS  itIikIc 

Eaiio?  Kssex.  ^'"'^  causcs  of  Cromwell's  fall  must  be  fviund  in  some  other  thing  than  his  making 
up  the  king's  marriage,  who  had  never  thus  raised  his  title  if  he  had  intended 
60  soon  to  pull  him  down. 

On  the  22d  of  April  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  suppressing  the  knights  of  St.  John   of 
^,     ^  Jerusalem.     Their  first  foundation  was  to  be  a  guiird  to  the  pilirrinis  that  went 

piisMon  cif "  ^°  ^^'^  I^'^'y  Land.  For  some  ages  that  was  extolled  as  the  highest  expression 
tlie  Kni;ilit3  of  devotion  and  reverence  to  our  Saviour,  to  go  and  view  the  places  of  his  abodi', 
of  Si.  John  of  and  chiefly  the  places  where  he  was  crucified,  buried,  and  ascended  to  heaven. 
Upon  whicli  many  entered  into  a  religious  knighthood,  who  were  to  defend  the 
Holy  Land  and  conduct  the  pijorims.  Those  were  of  two  sorts  ;  the  kninhts-templars  and 
Jiospitallers.  Tlie  former  were  the  greater  and  richer,  but  the  other  were  also  very 
considerable.  Tlie  popes  and  their  clergy  did  everywhere  animate  all  princes  and  great 
])ersons  to  undertake  expeditions  into  these  parts  ;  which  were  very  costly  and  dangerous, 
and  proved  fatal  to  almost  all  the  princes  that  made  them.      Yet  the  belief  of  the  paiu.s  of 
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purgatory,  from  winch  all  were  delivered  by  tlie  pope's  power,  wlio  went  on  tliis  expedition  ; 
such  as  died  in  it  being  also  reckoned  martyrs,  wrought  wonderfully  on  a  blind  and  super- 
stitious age.  But  such  as  could  not  go  were  persuaded,  that  if  on  their  deathbeds  they 
vowed  to  go  upon  their  recovery,  and  left  some  lands  to  maintain  a  knight  that  should  go 
thither  and  fight  against  the  infidels,  it  would  do  as  well.  Upon  this  great  and  vast 
endowments  were  made.  But  there  were  many  complaints  made  of  the  templars  for 
betraying  and  robbing  the  pilgrims  and  other  horrid  abuses,  which  mav  reasonably  be 
believed  to  have  been  true ;  though  other  writers  of  that  age  lay  the  blame  rather  on  the 
covetousness  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  pope's  malice  to  them  :  yet  in  a  general  council 
the  whole  order  was  condemned  and  suppressed,  and  such  of  them  as  could  be  taken  were 
cruelly  put  to  death.  The  order  of  the  hospitallers  stood,  yet  did  not  grow  much  after 
that.  They  were  beaten  out  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Sultans,  and  lately  out  of  the  Isle  of 
lihodes,  and  were  at  this  time  in  Jlalta.  Their  great  master  depended  on  the  pope  and  the 
emperor :  so  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  let  a  house  that  was  subject  to  a  foreign  power  stand 
longer  ;  and  it  seems  they  would  not  willingly  surrender  up  their  house  as  others  had  done. 
Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  force  them  out  of  it  by  an  act  of  parliament ;  wliich  on  the 
22d  of  April  was  read  the  first  time,  and  on  the  20th  the  second  time,  and  on  the  29th  the 
third  time  ;  by  which  both  their  house  in  England,  and  another  they  had  in  Kilmainham  in 
Ireland,  were  suppressed  ;  great  pensions  being  reserved  by  the  act  to  the  ]iriors,  1000/. 
to  him  of  St.  John's  near  London,  and  500  marks  to  the  other,  with  very  considerable 
allowances  for  the  knights,  wiiich  in  all  amounted  near  to  3000/.  yearly.  But  on  tlie  14th 
of  May  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  25th,  and  a  vote  passed  that  their  bills  should 
remain  in  the  state  they  were  in. 

Upon  their  next  meeting,  as  they  were  going   on  their  business,  a  great  change  of  court 
broke  out.     For  on  the  13th  of  June,  at  the  council  table,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  kinii's 

name  cliallenfrt^d   the  lord  Cromwell  of    hi'^h   treason,  and  arrestint;  him,   sent 
j-.jj  him  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  He  had  many  enemies  among  all  sorts  of  ])ersons.    Tlie 

nobility  despised  him,  and  thought  it  lessened  the  greatness  of  their  titles  to  see 
the  son  of  a  blacksmith  raised  so  many  degrees  above  them.  His  aspiring  to  the  order  of 
the  garter  was  thought  inexcusable  vanity  :  and  his  having  so  many  places  heaped  on  him,  as 
lord  privy  seal,  lord  chamberlain  of  England,  and  loi'd  vicegerent,  with  the  mastership  of 
tlie  Rolls,  with  which  he  had  but  lately  parted,  drev^^  much  envy  on  him.  All  the  popish 
party  hated  him  out  of  measure.  The  suppression  of  the  abbeys  was  laid  wholly  at  his 
do(U- :  the  attainders  and  all  other  severe  proceedings  were  imjiuted  to  his  counsels.  He  was 
also  thought  to  be  the  person  that  had  kept  the  king  and  the  emperor  at  such  distance  :  and 
therefore  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  Gardiner,  beside  private  animosities,  hated  him  on  that 
account.  And  they  did  not  think  it  impossible,  if  he  were  out  of  the  way,  to  bring  on  a 
treaty  with  the  emperor,  which  they  hoped  would  open  the  way  for  one  with  the  pope. 
But  other  more  secret  reasons  wrought  his  ruin  with  the  king.  The  fear  he  was  in  of  a 
conjunction  between  the  emperor  and  France  did  now  abate  ;  for  he  understood  that  it  went 
no  further  than  compliments.  And  t'lougli  he  clearly  discovered,  having  sent  over  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  to  Francis,  that  he  was  not  to  depend  much  on  his  friendship  ;  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  knew  that  the  emperor  would  not  yield  up  the  ducliy  of  Milan  to  him,  upon  which 
his  heart  was  much  set.  So  he  saw  they  could  come  to  no  agreement ;  therefore  he 
made  no  great  account  of  the  loss  of  France,  since  he  knew  the  emperor  would  willingly 
make  an  alliance  with  him  ;  the  hopes  of  which  made  him  more  indifferent,  whether  the 
German  princes  were  pleased  with  what  he  did  or  not ;  since  he  had  now  attained  the  end 
he  had  proposed  to  himself  in  all  his  negotiations  with  them,  which  was  to  secure  himself 
from  any  trouble  the  emperor  might  give  him.  Therefore  Cromwell's  counsels  were  now 
disliked,  for  he  had  always  inclined  the  king  to  favour  those  princes  against  the  emperor. 
Another  secret  cause  was,  that  as  the  king  had  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  iiis  queen,  so 
Tlie  King  ill  he  was  taken  witli  the  beauty  and  behaviour  of  Mistress  Kathnrine  Howard, 
love  with  daughter  to  tlie  lord  Jildmond  Howard,  a  brother  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk's.  And 
1  istress  Ka-  ^^-^^  desioned  match  raised  the  credit  of  her  uncle,  so  the  ill  consequences  of 
Howanl.  the   former   drew   him    dov.n  v.ho  Iiad   been   the  chief  counsellor  in   it.       Tlie 
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king  also  found  liis  government  was  grown  uneasy,  and  therefore  judged  it  was  no  ill 
policy  to  cast  over  all  that  iiad  been  done  amiss  upon  a  minister  who  had  great  power  with 
liini  :  and  being  now  in  disgrace,  all  the  blame  of  these  thinos  would  be  taken  off  from  tlie 
king  and  laid  on  him,  and  his  ruin  would  much  appease  discontents,  and  make  them  more 
moderate  in  censuring  the  king  on  liis  proceedings.  It  is  said  that  other  particulars  were 
charged  on  him,  which  lost  him  the  king's  favour.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  like  they  related  to 
the  encouragement  he  was  said  to  have  given  to  some  reformers,  in  the  opposition  they  made 
to  the  six  articles,  upon  the  execution  of  which  the  king  was  now  much  set.  His  fall  was  so 
secretly  carried,  that  though  he  had  often  before  looked  for  it,  knowing  the  king's  uneasy 
and  jealous  temper  ;  yet  at  that  time  he  had  no  apprehensions  of  it,  till  the  storm  broke 
upon  him.     In  his  fall  he  had  the  common  fate  of  all  disgraced  ministers,  to  be  forsaken  by 

Cranmei's  ^"^  friends,  and  insulted  over  by  his  enemies.  Only  Cranmer  retained  still  so 
fiicndsliip  to  much  of  liis  former  simjdicity  that  he  could  never  learn  these  court  arts  ; 
Ciomwell.  therefore  he  wrote  to  the  king  about  him  next  day,  "  he  much  magnified  his 
diligence  in  the  king's  service  and  preservation,  and  discovering  all  plots  as  soon  as  they 
were  made  :  that  he  had  always  loved  the  king  above  all  things  and  served  iiim  witli  great 
tidelity  and  success  :  that  he  thought  no  king  of  England  had  ever  such  a  servant;  upon 
that  account  he  had  loved  him  as  one  that  loved  the  king  above  all  others ;  but  if  he  was  a 
traitor  he  was  glad  it  was  discovered  ;  but  he  prayed  God  earnestly  to  send  the  king  such  a 
counsellor  in  his  stead,  who  could  and  would  serve  him  as  he  had  done."  This  shows  both 
the  firmness  of  Cranmer's  friendship  to  him  and  that  he  had  a  great  soul,  not  turned  by  the 
changes  of  men's  fortunes  to  like  or  dislike  them,  as  they  stood  or  declined  from  their 
greatness  ;  and  had  not  the  king's  kindness  for  Cranmer  been  deeply  rooted  this  letter  had 
ruined  him  ;  for  he  was  the  most  impatient  of  contradiction  in  such  cases  that  could  be. 
Cromwell's  ruin  was  now  decreed,  and  he  who  had  so  servilely  complied  with  the  king's 
pleasure  in  procuring  some  to  be  attainted  the  year  before  without  being  brought  to  make 
their  answer,  fell  now  under  the  same  severity.  For  whether  it  was  that  his  enemies  knew, 
that  if  he  were  brought  to  the  bar  he  would  so  justify  himself  that  they  would  find  great 
difficulties  in  the  process  ;  or  whether  it  was  that  they  blindly  resolved  to  follow  that 
unjustifiable  precedent  of  passing  over  so  necessary  a  rule  to  all  courts  of  giving  the  party 
accused  a  hearing  ;  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords,  Cranmer 
being  absent  that  day,  as  a])pears  by  the  JoTirnal  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  read  the  first  time, 
and  on  the  19th  was  read  the  second  and  third  time,  and  sent  down  to  the  commons  ;  by 
which  it  appears  how  few  friends  he  had  in  that  house,  when  a  bill  of  that  nature  went  on 
so  hastily.  But  it  seems  he  found  in  the  house  of  commons  somewhat  of  the  same  measure, 
which  ten  years  before  he  had  dealt  to  the  cardinal  though  not  with  the  same  success  ;  for 
his  matter  stuck  ten  days  there.  At  length  a  new  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  up, 
conceived  in  the  house  of  commons  with  a  proviso  annexed  to  it.  They  also  sent  back  the 
bill  which  the  lords  sent  to  them  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  from  the  journals  what  they  meant  by 
these  two  bills.  It  seems  they  rejected  the  lords'  bill,  and  yet  sent  it  up  with  their  own, 
either  in  respect  to  the  lords,  or  that  they  left  it  to  their  choice,  which  of  the  two  bills  they 
would  offer  to  the  royal  assent.  But  though  this  be  an  unparliamentary  way  of  proceeding, 
I  know  no  other  sense  which  the  words  of  the  journal  can  bear  *  ;  and  that  very  day  the 
king  assented  to  it,  as  appears  by  the  letter  written  the  next  day  by  Cromwell  to  the  king. 
The  act  said,  "  that  the  king  having  raised  Thomas  Cromwell  from  a  base  degree  to  great 

Cromwell's  dignities  and  high  trusts,  yet  he  had  now  by  a  great  number  of  witnesses, 
attainacr.  persons  of  lionour,  found  him  to  be  the  most  corrupt  traitor  and  deceiver  of  the 
Collect.  king  and   the  crown  that   had  ever   been  known  in    his  whole  reign.     He  had 

^«uin  .  16.  taken  upon  him  to  set  at  liberty  divers  ]iersons  put  in  prison  for  misprision  of 
treason,  and  others  that  were  suspected  of  it.       lie  had  also  received  several  bribes,  and  for 

^*  Journal  Proccr.  Paraj;.   ."JS.       Item  BiUa  attincturae  roncernonsT>ecan;itnm  Wellenscm  io\]cctncst. el commuiti 

xnomo;  Cromwell   Comitis   Essex  de  ciimine  Hcresis  ct  omnium  Proceriim  consensu  nemhif  tliscrppnnti' e.rp''- 

Lxsoe  Majcstatis,  per  Comiuunes  de  novo  concepta,  et  As-  liila  ,■  rt   simiil  cim  ea  refert-haHir  Billn  Attiiictui;c  qu.'e 

sensa,  et  iimiil  enm  pro^-i=ione  cidem   aiincxn.       Qiia>  qui-  prius  missa  erat  in  Doimiin  C'omiiiiiiiium. 
dcin  BiUa  1",  2'l",  ci  3'i",   lecta  csl  ;   et  pvovisio  ojiitdcm 
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them  granted  licences  to  carry  money,  corn,  liorses,  and  other  things  out  of  the  kingdo./ 
contrary  to  the  king's  procLamations.  He  had  also  given  out  many  commissions  witliou!; 
tlie  kino's  knowledge  ;  and  being  but  of  a  base  1  irth,  had  said,  '  that  he  was  sure  of  t!io 
king.'  He  had  granted  many  passports,  both  to  tiie  king's  subjects  and  foreigners,  for 
passing  tlie  seas  without  searcli.  He  being  also  an  heretic  liad  dispersed  many  erroneous 
books  among  the  king's  subjects,  particularly  aome  that  were  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the 
sacrament.  And  when  some  had  informed  him  of  this,  and  had  showed  him  tliese  heresies 
in  books  printed  in  England,  be  said,  '  tliey  were  good,  and  that  he  found  no  fault  in  them  ;' 
and  said,  '  It  was  as  lawful  for  every  Christian  man  to  be  the  mini.ster  of  that  sacrament  a«  a 
priest.'  And  whereas  the  king  had  constituted  him  vicegerent  for  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the 
church,  he  had  under  the  seal  of  that  office  licensed  many  that  were  suspected  of  heresy  to 
preach  over  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  had  both  by  word  and  in  writing  suggested  to  several 
sheriffs,  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  they  should  discharge  many  prisoners,  of  whom  some 
were  indicted,  otliers  apprehended  for  heresy.  And  when  many  particular  complaints  were 
brought  to  him  of  detestable  heresies,  with  the  names  of  the  offenders,  he  not  only  defended 
the  heretics,  but  severely  checked  the  informers,  and  vexed  some  of  them  by  imprisonment 
and  other  ways  ;  the  particulars  of  all  which  were  too  tedious  to  be  recited.  And  he  having 
entertained  many  of  the  kings  subjects  about  himself,  whom  he  had  infected  with  heresy, 
and  imagining  he  was  by  force  able  to  defend  his  treasons  and  heresies,  on  the  last  of  March 
in  the  tliirtieth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's  the  Poor  in  London, 
when  some  of  them  complained  to  him  of  the  new  ])reachers,  such  as  Barnes  and  otiiers,  he 
said  ;  '  their  preaching  was  good ;'  and  said  also  among  other  things,  '  tiiat  if  the  king  would 
turn  from  it,  yet  he  would  not  turn  :  and  if  the  king  did  turn,  and  all  his  people  with  him, 
he  would  fight  in  the  field  in  his  own  person,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  against  him  and 
all  others  :'  and  when  he  pulled  out  his  dagger,  and  held  it  up,  and  said,  '  or  else  this  dagger 
thrust  me  to  the  heart,  if  I  would  not  die  in  that  quarrel  against  them  all ;  and  I  trust  if  I 
live  one  year  or  two,  it  shall  not  be  in  the  king's  power  to  resist,  or  let  it,  if  he  would  :'  and 
swearing  a  great  oath  said,  '  I  would  do  so  indeed.'  He  had  also  by  oppression  and  bribery 
made  a  great  estate  to  himself,  and  extorted  much  money  from  the  king's  subjects,  and  being 
greatly  enriched,  had  treated  the  nobility  with  much  contempt.  And  on  the  last  of  January 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  king's  reign,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  when 
some  had  put  him  in  mind  to  what  the  king  had  raised  him,  he  said,  '  if  the  lords  would  handle 
him  so  he  would  cive  them  such  a  breakfast  as  was  never  made  in  England,  and  that  the 
proudest  of  them  siiould  know  it.'  For  all  which  treasons  and  heresies  he  was  attainted  to  suffer 
the  pains  of  death,  for  heresy  and  treason,  as  should  please  the  king,  and  to  forfeit  all  his 
estate  and  goods  to  the  king's  use,  that  he  had  on  the  last  of  March  in  the  thirty-first  year 
of  the  king's  reign,  or  since  that  time."  There  was  added  to  this  bill  a  proviso,  that  this 
should  not  be  hurtful  to  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Wells,  with  whom  it  seems  he  had  made  some  exchanges  of  lands  *. 

From  these  particulars  the  reader  will  clearly  see  why  he   was  not  brought  to  make  his 

answer,  most  of  them  relating  to  orders  and  directions  he  had  given,  for  which 

ensures  pas    j^  j^  very  probable  he  had  the  king's  warrant.     And  for  the  matter  of  heresy,  it 

has  appeared  how  f;ir  the  king  had  proceeded  towards  a  reformation,  so  that  what 

he  did  that  way  was  most  likely  done  by  the  king's   orders ;  but  the  king  now  falling  from 

these  things,  it  was  thought  they  intended  to  stifle  him  by  such  an  attainder,  that  hv  might  not 

discover  the  secret  orders  or  directions  given  him  for  his  own  justification.    For  the  particulars 

of  bribery  and  extortion,  they  being  mentioned   in  general   expressions,   seem  only  cast  into 

the  heap  to  defame  him.     But   for  those  treasonable   words  it   was  generally  thought  that 

they  were  a  contrivance  of  his  enemies,  since  it  seemed  a  thing  very  extravagant    for  a 

favourite  in  the  height  of  his  greatness  to  talk  so  rudely.      And  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  it, 

Bedlam  was  thought  a  fitter  place  for  his  restraint  than  the  Tower.      Nor  was  it  judged 

likely  that  he  havinf  such  great  and  watchful  enemies  at  court,    any  such   discourses   could 

have  lain  so  long  secret ;  or  if  they  had  come  to  the  king's  knowledge,  he  was  not  a  prince 

''>f  such  a  temper  as  to  have  forgiven,  much  less  employed  and  advanced  a  man  after  such  dis- 

*  r'rouiwcil  WHS  then   Dc;iii  of  Wells,  ;ind  tliat  was  tlie  reason  of  the  proviso. — Fulman'?  Corrkctiox. 
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courses.  And  to  think  tliat  during  tlicsc  fifteen  months  after  the  words  were  s.iid  to  have 
been  spoken,  none  would  have  had  the  zeal  for  tiie  king  or  tlie  malice  to  Cromwell  as  to 
repeat  them  were  things  that  could  not  be  believed.  The  formality  of  drawing  his  dagger 
made  it  tlie  more  suspected  ;  for  this  was  to  affix  an  overt  act  to  these  words,  which  in  tlie 
opinion  of  many  lawyers  was  necessary  to  make  words  treasonable.  But  as  if  these  words 
bad  not  been  ill  enough,  some  writers  since  liave  made  them  worse :  as  if  he  had  said,  He 
would  thrust  his  dagger  in  the  king's  heart :  about  which  Fuller  hath  made  another  story  to 
excuse  these  words,  as  if  they  had  not  been  meant  of  the  king,  but  of  another.  But  all  that 
is  founded  on  a  mi>itake,  wliich,  if  he  had  looked  in  the  record,  lie  had  corrected. 

Cromwell's  fall  was  the  first  step  towards  the  king's  divorce.      For  on  the  25th  of  June  he 
sent  his  queen  to  Richmond,  pi'etending  the  country  air  would  agree  better  with  her.      But 

Th  K'  <r  °"  ^''^  ^^^^  '^^  July  a  motion  was  made  and  assented  to  in  tlie  iiouse  of  lords  that 
designs  a  di-  they  should  make  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  him  to  suffer  his  marriage  with 
Tone iiom his  the  quecn  to  be  tried.  Upon  which,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
Qnecn.  terbury,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and   Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  tlie 

bishop  of  Durham,  were  sent  down  to  the  commons,  to  represent  the  matter  to  them,  and  to 
desire  their  concurrence  in  the  address.  To  which  they  agi-eed,  and  ordered  twenty  of  their 
number  to  go  along  with  tlie  peers.  So  the  whole  house  of  lords  witli  these  commoners 
■went  to  the  king  ;  and  told  him  tliey  had  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  propose  to  him, 
but  it  was  of  that  importance  that  they  first  begged  his  leave  to  move  it.  That  being 
obtained,  they  desired  the  king  would  order  a  trial  to  be  made  of  the  validity  of  his  marriage. 
To  which  the  king  consented,  and  made  a  deep  protestation  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that 
lie  should  conceal  notliing  that  related  to  it,  and  all  its  circumstances  ;  and  that  there  was 
nothing  he  held  dearer  than  tlie  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  commonwealtii,  and  the 
declaration  of  truth.      So  a  commission  was  issued  out  to  the  convocation  to  try  it. 

On  the  7th  of  July  it  was  brouglit  before  tlie  convocation,   of  which  the  reader  will  see  a 

Tt  s  referred  ^"'^^^  account  in  the  collection  at  the  end  than  is  needful  to  be  brought  in  here. 
to  tlie  convo-  The  case  was  opened  by  the  bishop  of  Wineliester,  and  a  committee  was 
o:U!on.  appointed  to  consider  it ;  and  they  deputed  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  Winches- 

ter, and  Thirleby,  and  Richard  Leichton  dean  of  York,  to  examine  the  witnesses  that  dav. 
Collect  And  the  next  day  they  received  the  king's  own  deposition,  with  a  long  declara- 

Niimb.  17.  tion  of  the  wliole  matter,  under  Cromwell's  hand  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  and  the 
Collect.  depositions  of  most  of  the  privy  councillors,  of  the  earl  of  Soutiiampton,  tlie  lord 

i  urn  .  .  Jiiigsel  then  admiral,  of  sir  Anthony  Brown,  sir  Anthony  Denny,  doctor  Cham- 
bers, and  doctor  Butts,  the  king's  physicians,  and  of  some  ladies  that  had  talked  witli  the 
queen.  All  which  amounted  to  tliis  :  that  the  king  expected  that  the  precontract  with  the 
marquis  of  Lorraine  should  have  been  more  fully  cleared.  That  the  king  always  dis- 
ttudcd  forTt'  ^'^^'^^  li^'"'  ''"'1  married  her  full  sore  against  his  heart ;  and  since  that  time  lie  liad 
never  consiunmated  the  marriacre.     So  the  substance  of  the  whole  evidence  being 

,  -  ,  o  o 

considered,  it  amounted  to  tliese  three  particulars.  First,  that  there  had  been  a  contract 
between  tlie  marquis  of  Lorraine  and  the  queen,  which  was  not  sufficiently  cleared  :  for  it  did 
not  yet  appear  whether  these  espousals  were  made  by  the  parties  themselves,  or  in  the  words 
of  tlie  present  tense.  Then  it  was  said,  that  the  king  having  married  her  against  his  will, 
he  had  not  given  a  pure,  inward,  and  complete  consent  :  and  since  a  man's  act  is  only  what 
18  inward,  extorted  or  forced  promises  do  not  bind.  And  thirdly,  that  he  had  never  con- 
summated the  marriage.  To  which  it  was  added  the  great  interest  the  whole  nation  had  in 
the  king's  having  more  issue,  which  they  saw  he  could  never  have  by  the  queen.  This  was 
Convocatiou  fiTiously  driven  on  by  the  popish  party.  And  Cranmer,  whether  overcome 
agree  to  it.       with  these  arguments,  or  rather  with  fear,  for  he  knew  it  was  contrived  to  send 

xT°''^'^'^-^  him  quickly  after  Cromwell,  consented  with  the  rest.  So  that  the  whole  con- 
Numb.  19.  ^  :  ,  ,.  '   .  .    ,      ,    ,  •  11         3     f        r 

vocation  witliout  one  disapfreeino;  vote,  ludo-ed  the  marriaffe  null  ana  ot  no  force, 

ana  tiiat  both  the  king  and  the  lady  were  free  from  the  bond  of  it. 

This  was  the  greatest  piece  of  compliance  that  ever  the  king  had  from  the  clergy.      For,  as 

It  is  censured.   "^'^J  all  knew  there  was  nothing  of  weight  in  that  precontract,  so  tliey  laid  down 

a  most  pernicious  precedent  for  invalidating  all  public  treaties  and  agreements ; 
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since  if  one  of  the  parties  being  unwilling  to  it,  so  that  his  consent  were  not  inward,  he 
was  not  bound  by  it,  there  was  no  safety  among  men  more.  For  no  man  can  know  whether 
another  consents  inwardly  :  and  when  a  m;m  does  anything  with  great  aversion,  to  infer 
from  thence  that  he  does  not  inwardly  consent,  may  furnish  every  one  with  an  excuse  to 
break  loose  from  all  engagements :  for  he  may  pretend  he  did  it  unwillingly,  and  get  his 
friends  to  declare  that  he  privately  signified  that  to  them.  And  for  tliat  argument,  which 
was  taken  from  the  want  of  consummation,  they  had  forgotten  what  was  pleaded  on  the  kin"-'s 
behalf  ten  years  before.  That  consent  without  consummation  made  a  marriage  complete  ;  by 
which  they  concluded,  that  though  prince  Arthur  had  not  consummated  his  marriatre  with 
queen  Katharine,  yet  his  consent  did  so  complete  it  that  the  king  could  not  afterwards  lawfully 
marry  her.  But  as  the  king  was  resolved  on  any  terms  to  be  rid  of  this  queen,  so  the  cleroy  were 
also  resolved  not  to  incur  his  displeasure  :  in  which  they  rather  sought  for  reasons  to  give 
some  colour  to  their  sentence,  than  pass  their  judgment  upon  the  strength  of  them.  This  only 
can  be  said  for  their  excuse,  that  these  were  as  just  and  weighty  reasons  as  used  to  be 
admitted  by  the  court  of  Rome  for  a  divorce  ;  and  most  of  them  being  canonists,  and  know- 
ing how  many  precedents  there  were  to  be  found  for  such  divorces,  they  thought  they  mi"ht 
do  it  as  well  as  the  popes  had  formerly  done. 

On  the  9th  of  July  sentence  was  given,  which  was  signed  by  both  houses  of  convocation, 
and  had  the  two  archbishops^  seals  put  to  it ;  of  which  whole  trial  the  record  does  yet 
remain,  having  escaped  the  fate  of  the  other  books  of  convocatioji.  The  original  depositions 
are  also  yet  extant. 

Only  I  shall  add  here  a  reflection  upon  Cromwell's  misfortune,  which  may  justly  abate  the 
loftiness  of  haughty  men.  The  day  after  he  was  attainted,  being  required  to  send  to  the  kino- 
a  full  accoimt  under  his  hand  of  the  business  of  his  marriage,  which  account  he  sent,  as  will 
be  found  in  the  collection ;  he  concludes  it  with  these  abject  words  : — "  I  a  most 
J.  "  '''^''  woful  prisoner,  ready  to  take  the  death  when  it  shall  please  God  and  your 
majesty  ;  and  yet  the  frail  flesh  iuciteth  me  continually  to  call  to  your  grace  for 
mercy  and  grace  for  mine  oifenccs.  And  thus  Christ  save,  preserve,  and  keep  you.  Written 
at  the  Tower  this  AVednesday  the  last  of  June,  with  the  heavy  heart  and  trembling 
hand  of  your  highness  most  heavy  and  most  miserable  prisoner,  and  poor  slave,  Thomas 
Cromwell."  And  a  little  below  that,  "  Most  gracious  prince,  I  cry  for  mercy,  mercy, 
mercy. 

On  the  loth  of  July  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  reported  to  the  house  of  lords,  that  the 
Report  made  convocation  had  judged  the  marriage  null,  both  by  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law 
to  the  Pallia-  of  the  land.  The  bishop  of  AVinchester  delivered  the  judgment  in  writing; 
™''°'"  which  being  read,  he  enlarged  on  all  the  reasons  of  it.      This  satisfied  the  lords, 

and  they  sent  down  Cranmer  and  him  to  the  commons,  to  give  them  the  same  account. 
Next  day  the  king  sent  the  lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  let  the  queen  know  what  was  done,  who  was  not  at  all 
troubled  at  it,  and  seemed  not  ill-pleased.  They  told  her,  that  the  king  would  by  letters  patent 
declare  her  his  adopted  sister,  and  give  her  precedence  before  all  the  ladies  of  England,  next 
his  queen  and  daughters  :  and  assign  her  an  estate,  of  3000/.  a  year  ;  and  that  she  had  her 
choice  either  to  live  in  England  or  to  return  home  again.  She  accepted  the  offer,  and  under  her 
hand  declared  her  consent  and  approbation  of  the  sentence,  and  chose  to  live  still  in 
The  Queen       Enoland,  where  she  was  in  "reat  honour,  rather  than  return  imder  that  disgrace  to 

assents  to  It,®  ..  . 

her  own  country.  She  was  also  desired  to  write  to  her  brother,  and  let  him  know 
that  she  approved  of  what  was  done  in  her  matter,  and  that  the  king  used  her  as  a  father,  or 
a  brother  ;  and  therefore  to  desire  him  and  her  other  friends  not  to  take  this  matter  ill,  or 
lessen  their  friendship  to  the  king.  She  had  no  mind  to  do  that,  but  said  it  would  be  time 
enouoh  when  her  brother  wrote  to  her,  to  send  him  such  an  answer.  But  it  was  answered,  that 
much  depended  on  the  first  impressions  that  are  received  of  any  matter.  She  in  conclusion 
Collect  said,  she  would  obey  the  king  in  every  thing  he  desired  her  to  do.  So  she  wrote  the 

Numb.  20.      letter  as  they  desired  it ;  and  the  day  following,  being  the  12th  of  July,  the  bill 
was  broufrht  into  the  house  for  annullinfr  the  marriaoe  which  went  easily  throuoh  both  houses. 
On  the  IGth  of  July,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  moderating  the  statute  of  the  six  articles  in 
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tlie  clauses  that  rekited  to  the  marriage  of  tlie  priests,  or  their  incontinency  with  otlier 
women.  On  the  ITth,  it  was  agreed  by  tlie  whole  house  without  a  con- 
about  the  In-  tradictory  Vote,  and  sent  down  to  the  commons,  who  on  the  2] st  sent  it  up 
contincuce  of  atrain.  By  it  the  pains  of  death  were  turned  to  forfeitures  of  their  goods  and 
Priests.  cliattels,  and  the  rents  of  their  ecclesiastical  promotions,  to  the  king. 

On  the  20th  of  July  a  bill  was  brought  in  concerning  a  declaration  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  was  then  read  the  first,  second,  and  third  time,  and  passed  without 
Another  ^^y  opposition,  and  sent  down  to  the  commons,  who  agreeing  to  it  sent   it  up 

a  out  e  1-  jj„jj„  ^],p  j^^,xt  dav.  "  It  contained,  that  the  king  as  supreme  head  of  the  church 
was  taking  much  pains  for  a  union  among  all  his  subjects  m  matters  of  religion  : 
and  for  preventing  the  further  progrcs.s  of  heresy  had  appointed  many  of  the  bishops  and  the 
most  learned  divines  to  declare  the  principal  articles  of  the  Christian  belief,  with  the  ceremo- 
nies and  way  of  God's  service  to  be  observed.  That  therefore  a  thing  of  that  weight  might 
not  be  rashly  done,  or  hasted  through,  in  this  session  of  parliament ;  but  be  done  with  that 
care  which  was  requisite  :  tlierefore  it  was  enacted,  that  whatsoever  was  determined  by  the 
arclibishops,  bislio]is,  and  the  other  divines,  now  commissionated  for  that  eifect,  or  by  any 
others  appointed  by  the  king,  or  by  the  whole  clergy  of  England,  and  published  by  the  king's 
authority  concerning  the  Cliristian  faith,  or  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  should  be  believed 
and  obeyed  by  all  the  king's  subjects  ;  as  well  as  if  the  particulars  so  set  forth  had  been 
enumerated  in  this  act,  any  custom  or  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  To  this  a 
stranoe  proviso  w-as  added,  which  destroyed  the  former  clause  :  "  That  nothing  should  be 
done  or  determined  by  the  authority  of  this  act  which  was  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  the  kingdom."  But  whether  this  proviso  was  added  by  the  house  of  commons,  or  origin- 
ally put  into  the  bill,  does  not  appear.  It  was  more  likely  it  was  put  in  at  the  first  by  the 
king's  council  :  for  these  contradictory  clauses  raised  the  prerogative  higher,  and  left  it  in  the 
judges'  power  to  determine  which  of  the  two  should  be  followed  ;  by  wliich  all  ecclesiastical 
matters  were  to  be  brought  under  trials  at  common  law  :  for  it  was  one  of  the  great  designs, 
both  of  the  ministers  and  lawyers  at  this  time,  to  bring  all  ecclesiastical  matters  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  secular  judge. 

But  another  bill  passed,  which  seems  a  little  odd,  considering  the  circumstances  of  that 
time.  "  That  whereas  many  marriages  had  been  annulled  in  the  time  of  popery,  upon  tlie 
pretence  of  precontracts,  or  other  degrees  of  kindred,  than  those  that  were  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  God  :  tlierefore,  after  a  marriage  was  consummated,  no  pretence  of  any  prccontracc 
or  any  degrees  of  kindred  or  alliance,  but  those  mentioned  in  the  law  of  God,  should  be 
brought  or  made  use  of,  to  annul  it ;  since  these  things  had  been  oft  pretended  only  tc 
dissolve  a  marriage,  when  the  parties  grew  weary  of  each  other,  which  was  contrary  to 
God's  law.  Therefore  it  was  enacted  that  no  pretence  of  pre-contract,  not  consummated, 
should  be  made  use  of  to  annul  a  marriage  duly  solemnised  and  consummated ;  and  that  no 
degrees  of  kindred,  not  mentioned  by  the  law  of  God,  should  be  pleaded  to  annul  a  marriage." 
This  act  gave  great  occasion  of  censuring  the  king's  former  proceedings  against  queen  Anne 
Boleyn,  since  that  which  was  now  condemned  had  been  the  pretence  for  dissolving  his 
marriage  with  her.  Others  thought  the  king  did  it  on  design  to  remove  that  impediment 
out  of  the  way  of  the  lady  Elizabeth's  succeeding  to  the  crown,  since  that  judgment  upon 
which  she  was  illegitimated  was  now  indirectly  censured  :  and  that  other  branch  of  the  act, 
for  taking  away  all  prohibitions  of  marriages,  within  any  degrees  but  those  forbidden  in 
Scripture,  was  to  make  way  for  the  king's  marriage  with  Katharine  Howard,  who  was 
cousin-german  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn  ;  for  that  was  one  of  the  prohibited  degrees  by  the 
canon  law. 

The  province  of  Canterbury  offered  a  subsidy  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  of  all  ecclesias- 
Subsidii's  tical  preferments,  to  be  paid  in  two  years,  and  in  that  acknowledgment  of  the 
granted  by  the  great  liberty  tiiey  enjoyed  by  being  delivered  from  the  usurpations  of  the  bishops 
Clergy.  ^^f  Rome  ;  and  in  recompence  of  the  great  charges  the  king  had  been  at,  and 

was  still  to  be  at,  in  building  havens,  bulwarks,  and  other  forts,  for  the  defence  of  his  coasts, 
and  the  security  of  his  subjects.  This  was  confirmed  in  parliament.  But  that  did  not 
satisfy  the  king,  who  had  husbanded   the  money  that  came  in  by  the  sale  of  abbey  lands  so 
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ill,  that  now  he  wanted  money,  and  was  forced  to  ask  a  suhsidy  for  his  marriage  of  the 
parliament.  This  was  ohtained  with  great  difficulty  :  for  it  was  said,  that  if  the  king  was 
already  in  want,  after  so  vast  an  income,  especially  being  engaged  in  no  war, 
there  would  be  no  end  of  his  necessities,  nor  could  it  be  possible  for  them  to 
supply  them.  But  it  was  answered,  that  the  king  had  laid  out  a  great  treasure  in  fortifyin(» 
the  coast :  and  though  he  was  then  in  no  visible  war,  yet  the  charge  he  was  at  in  keeping 
up  the  war  beyond  sea  wa?  equal  to  the  expense  of  a  war,  and  much  more  to  the  advantage 
of  his  people,  who  were  kept  in  peace  and  plenty.  This  obtained  a  tenth  and  four- fifteenths. 
After  the  passing  of  all  these  bills,  and  many  others  that  concerned  the  public,  with  several 
other  bills  of  attainder,  of  some  that  favoured  the  poj)e's  interests,  or  corresponded  with 
cardinal  Pole,  which  shall  be  mentioned  in  another  place,  the  king  sent  in  a  general  pardon, 
with  the  ordinary  exceptions, — and  in  particular  excepted  Cromwell,  the  countess  of  Saruni, 
with  many  others,  then  in  prison.  Some  of  them  were  put  in  for  opposing  the  king's  suprem- 
acy, and  others  for  transgressing  the  statute  of  the  six  articles.  On  the  24tli  of  July  the 
parliament  was  dissolved. 

And  now  Cromwell,  who  had  been  six  weeks  a  prisoner,  was  brought  to  his  execution. 
Cromwell's  Ut;  hud  used  all  the  endeavours  he  could  for  his  own  preservation.  Once  he 
Death.  wrote  to  the  king  in   such  melting  terms,  that  he  made  the  letter  to  be   thrice 

read,  and  seemed  touched  with  it :  but  the  charms  of  Katharine  Howard,  and  the  endeavours 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  at  length  prevailed ;  so  a  warrant  was 
sent  to  cut  off  his  head,  on  the  28th  of  July,  at  Tower-hill.  "When  he  was  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  his  kindness  to  his  son  made  him  very  cautious  in  what  he  said.  He  declined  the 
purging  of  himself,  but  said,  "  he  was  by  law  condemned  to  die,  and  thanked  God  for 
bringing  him  to  that  death  for  his  offences.  He  acknowledged  his  sins  against  God,  and  his 
offences  against  his  prince,  who  had  raised  him  from  a  base  degree.  He  declared  that  he 
died  in  the  catholic  faith,  not  doubting  of  any  article  of  faith,  or  of  any  sacrament  of  the 
church  ;  and  denied  that  he  had  been  a  supporter  of  those  who  believed  ill  opinions.  He 
confessed  he  had  been  seduced,  but  now  died  in  the  catholic  faith  ;  and  desired  them  to  pray 
for  the  king,  and  for  the  prince,  and  for  himself:"  and  then  prayed  very  fervently  for  the 
remission  of  his  past  sins,  and  admittance  into  eternal  glory;  and  having  given  the  sign,  the 
executioner  cut  off  his  head  very  barbarously. 

Thus  fell  that  gre.it  minister,  that  was  raised  merely  upon  the  strength  of  his  natural  parts. 
His  Charac-  Fo""  ^s  his  extraction  was  mean,  so  his  education  was  low  :  all  the  learning  he 
ter.  had  was,   that   he  had  got  the  New  Testament  in  Latin   by  heart.      His  great 

wisdom,  and  dexterity  in  business,  raised  him  up  through  several  ste])s,  till  he  was  become 
as  great  as  a  subject  could  be.  He  carried  his  greatness  with  wonderful  temper  and  mode- 
ration ;  and  fell  under  the  weight  of  popular  odium  rather  than  guilt.  The  disorders  in  the 
sup]>ression  of  abbeys  were  generally  charged  upon  him.  Yet  when  he  fell,  no  bribery,  nor 
cheating  of  the  king,  could  be  fastened  on  him  ;  though  such  things  came  out  in  swarms  on 
a  disgraced  favourite,  when  there  is  any  ground  for  tliem.  By  what  he  spoke  at  his  death, 
he  left  it  much  doubted  of  what  religion  he  died  :  but  it  is  certain  he  was  a  Lutheran.  The 
term  catholic  faith  used  by  him  in  his  last  speech  seemed  to  make  it  doubtful,  but  that  was 
then  used  in  England  in  its  true  sense,  in  op|)osition  to  the  novelties  of  the  see  of  Rome,  as 
will  afterwards  appear  on  another  occasion  :  so  that  his  profession  of  the  catholic  faith  was 
strangely  perverted,  when  some  from  thence  concluded  that  he  died  in  the  connnunion  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  But  his  praying  in  English,  and  that  only  to  God  through  Christ, 
without  any  of  those  tricks  that  were  used  when  those  of  that  church  died,  showed  he  was 
none  of  theirs.  With  him  the  office  of  the  king's  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  died,  as  it 
rose  first  in  his  person  :  and  as  all  the  clergy  opposed  the  setting  up  a  new  officer,  whose 
interest  should  oblige  him  to  oppose  a  reconciliation  with  Rome,  so  it  seems  none  were  found 
to  succeed  in  an  office  that  proved  so  fatal  to  him  thai  had  first  carried  it.  The  king  was 
said  to  have  lamented  his  death,  after  it  was  too  late ;  but  the  fall  of  the  new  queen,  that 
followed  not  long  after,  and  the  miseries  which  fell  also  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his 
family  some  years  after,  were  looked  on  as  the  scourges  of  Heaven  for  their  cruel  prosecution 
of  tills  unfortunate  minister. 
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With  his  fall,  the  pi'ogress  of  the  Reformation,  which  had  been  by  his  endeavours  so  far 
advanced,  was  quite  stopped  ;  for  all  that  Cranmer  could  do  after  this  was  to  keep  the 
ground  they  had  gained  :  but  he  could  never  advance  much  further  ;  and  indeed  every  one 
expected  to  see  him  go  next.     For,  as  one  Gostwick,  knight  for  Bedfordshire,  had  named 

D  isns  ^^^^  ^"  *''^  house  of  commons  as  the  supporter  and  promoter  of  all  the  heresy 
against  Cian-  that  was  in  England  ;  so  the  popish  party  reckoned  they  had  but  half  done  their 
n^'-'''.  work  by  destroying  Cromwell,  and  that  it  was  not  finished  till  Cranmer  followed 

him.  Therefore  all  possible  endeavours  were  used  to  make  discoveries  of  the  encouragement 
which,  as  was  believed,  he  gave  to  the  preachers  of  the  condemned  doctrines  :  and  it  is  very 
probable  that,  had  not  the  incontinence  of  Katharine  Howard  (whom  the  king  declared 
queen  on  the  8th  of  August)  broken  out  not  long  after,  he  had  been  sacrificed  the  next 
session  of  parliament. 

But  now  I  return  to  my  proper  business,  to  give  an  account  of  church  matters  for  this 
year ;  with  which  these  great  changes  in  court  had  so  great  a  relation  that  the  reader  will 
excuse  the  digression  about  them. 

Upon  Cromwell's  fall,  Gardiner,  and  those  that  followed  him,  made  no  doubt  but  they 
should  quickly  recover  what  they  had  lost  of  late  years :  so  their  greatest  attempt  was 
upon  tlie  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  convocation  books  (as  I  have  been  forced  often 
to  lament)  are  lost ;  so  that  hero  I  cannot  stir,  but  as  Fuller  leads  me ;  who  assures  the 
world  that  he  copied  out  of  the  records  with  his  own  pen  what  he  published.  And  yet  I 
doubt  he  has  mistaken  himself  in  the  year,  and  that  which  he  calls  the  convocation  of  this 
year  was  the  convocation  of  the  year  1542:  for  he  tells  us  that  their  seventh  session  was  the 
J 0th  of  March;  now  in  this  year  the  convocation  did  not  sit  down  till  the  13th  of  April, 
but  that  year  it  sat  all  Jlarch.  So  likewise  he  tells  us  of  the  bishops  of  Westminster, 
Gloucester,  and  Peterborough,  bearing  a  share  in  this  convocation  :  whereas  these  were  not 
consecrated  before  winter,  and  could  not  sit  as  bishops  in  this  synod.  And  besides,  Thirleby 
sat  at  this  time  in  the, lower  house,  as  was  formerly  shown  in  the  process  about  Anne  of 
Cleves'  marriage.  So  that  their  attempt  against  the  New  Testament  belongs  to  the 
year  1542. 

But  they  were  now  much  better  employed,  though  not  in  the  way  of  convocation  :  for  a 
A  Comniis-  Select  number  of  them  sat  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  tlie  king  confirmed 
sionsitsulwut  in  parliament.  Their  first  work  was  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  doctrine,  for  the  necessary  erudition  of  a  Christian  man.  They  thought  that  to 
speak  of  faith  in  general  ouglit  naturally  to  go  before  an  exposition  of  the  Christian  belief, 
and  therefore  with  that  they  began. 

The  church  of  Rome,  that  designed  to  keep  her  children  in  ignorance,  had  made  no  great 
An  Explana-  account  of  faith  :  which,  they  generally  taught,  consisted  chiefly  in  an  implicit 
tion  of  Faith,  believing  whatever  the  church  proposed,  without  any  explicit  knowledge  of 
particulars.  So  that  a  Christian  faith,  as  they  had  explained  it,  was  a  submission  to  the 
church.  The  reformers,  finding  that  this  was  the  spring  of  all  their  other  errors,  and  that 
which  gave  them  colour  and  authority,  did  on  the  other  hand  set  up  the  strength  of  their 
whole  cause  on  an  explicit  believing  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  because  of  the  authority  of 
God  who  had  revealed  them  ;  and  said,  that  as  the  great  subject  of  the  apostles'  preaching 
was  faith,  so  that  which  they  everywhere  taught  was  to  read  and  believe  the  Scriptures. 
Upon  which  followed  nice  disputing  what  was  that  saving  faith  by  which  the  Scriptures  say 
we  are  justified.  They  could  not  say  it  was  barely  crediting  the  divine  revelation,  since  in 
that  sense  the  devils  believed  ;  therefore  they  generally  placed  it,  at  first,  in  their  being 
assured  that  they  should  be  saved  by  Christ's  dying  for  them  ;  in  which  their  design  was 
to  make  holiness  and  all  other  graces  necessary  requisites  in  the  composition  of  faith,  though 
tliey  would  not  make  them  formally  parts  of  it.  For  since  Christ's  death  has  its  full  virtue 
and  efi'ect  upon  none  but  those  who  are  I'egenerate  and  live  according  to  his  gospel,  none 
could  be  assured  that  he  should  be  saved  by  Christ's  death  till  he  first  found  in  himself  these 
necessary  qualifications  which  are  delivered  in  the  gos])el.  Having  once  settled  on  this 
phrase,  their  followers  would  needs  defend  it,  but  really  made  it  worse  by  their  explanations. 
The  church   of  Rome  thought  they  had  them  at  great  advantages  in  it,  and  called  them 
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Solifidians,  and  said  they  were  against  good  works ;  though,  whatever  unwary  expressions 
some  of  them  threw  out,  they  always  declared  good  works  indispensably  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. But  tliey  differed  from  the  church  of  Rome  in  two  things  that  were  material.  There 
was  also  a  third,  but  there  the  difference  was  more  in  the  manner  of  expression.  The  one 
was,  what  were  good  works.  The  church  of  Rome  had  generally  delivered,  that  works 
which  did  an  immediate  honour  to  God  or  his  saints  were  more  valuable  than  works  done 
to  other  men  :  and  that  the  honour  they  did  to  saints  in  their  images  and  relics,  and  to  God 
in  his  priests  that  were  dedicated  to  him,  were  the  highest  pieces  of  holiness,  as  having  the 
best  objects.  This  was  the  foundation  of  all  that  trade,  which  brought  in  both  riches  and 
glory  to  their  church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reformers  taught  that  justice  and  mercy, 
witli  other  good  works  done  in  obedience  to  God's  commandments,  were  only  necessary  : 
and  for  those  things  so  much  magnified  at  Rome,  they  acknowledged  there  ought  to  be  a 
decent  splendour  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  good  provision  to  be  made  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  who  dedicated  themselves  to  his  service  in  the  church,  and  that  what  was 
beyond  these  was  the  effect  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  other  main  difference  was 
about  the  merit  of  good  works,  which  the  friars  had  raised  so  high  that  people  were  come  to 
think  they  bought  and  sold  with  Almighty  God  for  heaven,  and  all  other  his  blessings.  This 
the  reformers  judged  was  the  height  of  arrogance;  and  therefore  tauglit  that  good  works 
were  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  but  that  the  purchase  of  heaven  was  only  by  the 
death  and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  these  material  differences  they  joined  another 
that  consisted  more  in  words.  Whether  obedience  was  an  essential  part  of  faith.  Tiie 
reformers  said  it  certainly  accompanied  and  followed  faitli ;  but  thought  not  fit  to  make  it 
an  ingredient  in  the  nature  of  faitli.  These  things  had  been  now  much  canvassed  in  disputes; 
and  it  was  thought  by  many  that  men  of  ill  lives  made  no  good  use  of  some  of  the  expres- 
sions of  the  reformers  that  separated  faith  from  good  works,  and  came  to  persuade  themselves 
that  if  they  could  but  attain  to  a  firm  assurance  that  they  should  be  saved  by  Christ,  all 
would  be  well  with  them.  Therefore,  now  when  they  went  about  to  state  the  true  notion 
of  faith,  Cranmer  commanded  doctor  Redmayn,  who  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  and 
judicious  divine  of  that  time,  to  write  a  short  treatise  on  these  heads  ;  which  he  did  with  that 
solidity  and  clearness,  that  it  will  sufficiently  justify  any  advantageous  character  that  can  be 
given  of  the  author ;  and  according  to  the  conclusions  of  that  treatise  they  laid  down  the  nature 
of  faith  thus  :  that  it  stands  in  two  several  senses  in  Scripture,  "  the  one  is  a  persuasion  of 
the  truths,  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  wrought  in  tiie  mind  by  God's  Holy  Spirit; 
and  the  other  is  such  a  belief  as  begets  a  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  hath  hope,  love, 
and  obedience  to  God's  commandments,  joined  to  it ;  which  was  Abraham's  faith,  and  that 
which,  according  to  St.  Paul,  wrought  by  charity,  and  was  so  much  commended  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  That  this  was  the  faith  which  in  baptism  is  professed,  from  which 
Christians  are  called  the  faithful :  and  in  those  scriptures  where  it  is  said,  that  we  are  justified 
by  faith,  tliey  declared  we  may  not  think  that  we  be  justified  by  faith,  as  it  is  a  separate 
virtue  from  hope  and  charity,  fear  of  God,  and  repentance  ;  but  by  it  is  meant  faith,  neither 
only  nor  alone,  but  with  the  foresaid  virtues  coupled  together,  containing  (as  is  aforesaid) 
the  obedience  to  the  whole  doctrine  and  religion  of  Christ.  But  for  the  definition  of  faith, 
which  some  proposed,  as  if  it  were  a  certainty  that  one  was  predestinated,  they  found  nothing 
of  it  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  the  doctors, — and  thought  that  could  not  be  known :  for 
though  God  never  failed  in  his  promises  to  men,  yet  such  was  the  frailty  of  men  that  they 
often  failed  in  their  promises  to  God,  and  so  did  forfeit  their  right  to  the  promises,  which 
are  all  made  upon  conditions  that  depend  on  us." 

Upon  this  occasion  I  shall  digress  a  little,  to  show  with  what  care  Cranmer  considered  so 
Cranmer's  weighty  a  point.  Among  his  other  papers,  I  find  a  collection  of  a  great  many 
opinion  about  places  out  of  the  Scripture,  concerning  justification  by  faith,  together  with  avast 
■*'•  nimiber  of  quotations  out  of  Origen,  Basil,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Ambrose,  Austin, 

Prosper,  Chrysostom,  Gennadius,  Beda,  Hesychius,  Theojihylact,  and  CEcumenius  ;  together 
with  many  later  writers,  such  as  Anselm,  Bernard,  Peter  Lombard,  Hugo  Cardinalis, 
Lyranus,  and  Bruno ;  in  which  the  sense  of  those  authors  in  this  point  did  appear ;  all 
drawn  out  with  his  own  hand.      To  this  is  added  another  collection  of  many  places  of  the 
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fatliers,  in  whicli  they  speak  of  the  merit  of  good  works  :  and  at  tlie  end  of  the  whole 
collection  he  writes  these  words,  "  This  proposition,  that  we  be  justified  by  Christ  only,  and 
not  by  our  good  works,  is  a  very  true  and  necessary  doctrine  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  other 
apostles,  taught  by  them,  to  set  forth  thereby  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  mercy  of  God 
through  Christ."  And  after  some  further  discourse  to  the  same  purpose,  he  concludes, 
"  Although  all  that  be  justified  must  of  necessity  have  charity,  as  well  as  faith  ;  yet  neither 
faith  nor  charity  be  tlie  worthiness  nor  merits  of  our  justification  :  but  that  is  to  be  ascribed 
only  to  our  Saviour  Clirist :  who  was  offered  upon  the  cross  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for 
our  justification."  This  I  set  down  to  let  the  world  see  that  Crannier  was  not  at  all 
concerned  in  those  niceties,  which  have  been  so  much  inquired  into  since  that  time,  about 
the  instrumentality  of  faith  in  justification  ;  all  that  he  then  considered  being,  that  the  glory 
of  it  might  be  ascribed  only  to  the  death  and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ. 

After  this  was  laid  down  there  followed  an  explanation  of  the  apostles'  creed  ;  full  of 
They  explain  excellent  matters ;  being  a  large  paraphrase  on  every  article  of  the  creed,  with 
the  Apostles'  such  serious  and  practical  inferences,  that  I  must  acknowledge,  after  all  the 
Creed.  practical  books  that  we  have  had,  I  find  great  edification  in  reading  that  over 

and  over  again.  Tlie  style  is  strong,  nervous,  and  well  fitted  for  the  weakest  capacities. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  that  is  controverted  between  the  papists  and  the  reformers,  except 
the  definition  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  whicli  they  give  thus.  "  That  it  comprehends  all 
assemblies  of  men  over  the  whole  world  that  receive  the  faith  of  Christ ;  who  ought  to  hold 
an  unity  of  love  and  brotherly  agreement  together,  by  which  they  become  members  of  the 
catholic  church."  Upon  which  a  long  excursion  is  made,  to  show  the  unjustice  and 
unreasonableness  of  the  plea  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  who  place  the  unity  of  the  catholic 
church  in  a  submission  to  the  bishop  of  their  city,  without  any  gi-ound  from  Scripture  or 
the  ancient  writers. 

From  that  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  seven  sacraments  :  and  hei'e  fell  in  stift'  debates, 
which  remain  in  some   authentic  writings,   that   give  a  great  light  to    their 

e .  even      proceedings.      The  method  which  they  followed  was  this.     First,  the   whole 

bacrameuts.       ^      .  "  t.-^.,     ,    .  i        i  '     i  •   i 

busmess  they  were  to  consider  was  aivided  into  so  many  heads ;  which  were 
proposed  as  queries,  and  these  were  given  out  to  so  many  bishops  and  divines :  and  at  a 
})refixed  time  every  one  brought  his  opinion  in  writing  upon  all  the  queries.  So  concerning 
the  seven  sacraments,  the  queries  were  given  out  to  the  two  archbishops,  the  bishops  of 
London,  Rochester,  and  Carlile,  (though  the  last  was  not  in  the  commission,)  and  to  the 

bishops  of  Durham,  Hereford,  and  St.  David's.  For  though  the  bishop  of 
"  '  grea       Winchester  was  in  this  commission,  yet  he  did  nothing  in  this  particular  ;  but  I 

maturit)'.  .  .  '  •'  °  .  „       . 

imagine  that  he  was  gone  out  of  town,  and  that  the  bishop  of  Carlile  was 
appointed  to  supply  his  absence.  The  queries  were  also  given  to  doctor  Thirleby,  then 
bishop  elect  of  Westminster,  to  doctor  Robertson,  Day,  Redmayn,  Cox,  Leigliton,  (though 
not  in  the  commission,)  Symmonds,  Tresham,  Coren,  (though  not  in  the  commission,) 
Edgeworth,  Oglethorp,  Crayford,  Wilson,  and  Robins.  When  their  answers  were  given  in, 
two  were  appointed  to  compare  them  and  draw  an  extract  of  the  particulars  in  which  they 
agreed  or  disagreed  :  which  the  one  did  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  English  ;  only  those  who 
compared  them,  it  seems,  doing  it  for  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  took  no  notice  of  his 
opinions  in  the  extract  they  made.  And  of  these,  the  original  answers  of  the  two  arch- 
bishops, the  bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  and  Carlile,  and  these  doctors,  Day,  Robertson, 
Redmayn,  Cox,  Leighton,  Symmonds,  Tresham,  Coren,  Edgewortli,  and  Oglethorp,  are  yet 
extant.  But  tlie  papers  given  in  by  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Hereford,  and  St.  David's,  and 
the  elect  of  Westminster,    and  doctors  Crayford,    Wilson,   and   Robins,   though   they   are 

mentioned  in  the  extracts  made  out  of  them,  yet  are  lost.  This  the  reader  will 
Kumb.*21       ^"'^  ^"  *^^^  collection  ;   which,  though  it  be  somewhat  large,  yet  I  thought  such 

pieces  were  of  too  great  importance  not  to  be  communicated  to  the  world;  since 
it  is  perhaps  as  great  an  evidence  of  the  ripeness  of  their  proceedings  as  can  be  showed  in 
any  church,  or  any  age  of  it.  And  though  other  papers  of  this  sort  do  not  occur  in  this 
king's  reign,  yet  I  have  reason  to  conclude  from  this  instance,  that  they  proceeded  with  the 
same   maturity  in    the   rest   of  their    deliberations  ;     in    which  I  am   the  more    confirmed^ 
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because  I  find  anotlier  instance  like  this  in  the  reformation  that  was  further  carried  on  in  the 
succeeding  reij^n  of  Edward  VI.,  of  many  bishops  and  divines  giving  in  tlieir  opinions 
under  their  hands,  ii])on  some  heads  then  examined  and  changed.  In  Cranmer's  paper  some 
singular  opinions  of  his  about  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical  offices  will  be  found ;  but  as  they 
are  delivered  by  him  with  all  possible  modesty,  so  they  were  not  established  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  church,  but  laid  aside  as  particular  conceits  of  his  own,  and  it  seems  that  afterwards 
he  changed  his  opinion.  For  he  subscribed  tlie  book  that  was  soon  after  set  out ;  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  those  opinions  set  down  in  these  papers.  Cranmcr  was  for  reducing  the 
sacraments  to  two,  but  the  popish  party  was  then  prevalent,  so  the  old  number  of  seven  was 
agreed  to. 

Baptism  was  explained  in  the  same  manner  that  had  been  done  three  years  before,  in  the 
articles  then  set  out :  only  the  matter  of  original  sin  was  more  enlarged  on. 

Secondly,  Penance  was  formally  placed  in  the  absolution  of  the  priest ;  which  by  the 
former  articles  was  only  declared  a  thing  desirable,  and  not  to  be  contemned  if  it  might  be 
had ;  yet  all  merit  of  good  works  was  rejected,  though  they  were  declared  necessary :  and 
sinners  were  taught  to  depend  wholly  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  with  other  good  directions 
about  repentance. 

Thirdly,  In  the  explanation  of  the  eucharist,  transubstantiation  was  fully  asserted  :  as 
also  the  concomitancy  of  the  blood  with  the  flesh  ;  so  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  not 
necessary.  The  use  of  hearing  mass,  though  one  did  not  communicate,  was  also  asserted. 
To  which  were  added  very  good  rules  about  the  disposition  of  mind  that  ought  to  accompany 
this  sacrament. 

Fourthly,  Matrimony  was  said  to  be  instituted  of  God,  and  sanctified  by  Christ :  the 
degrees  in  the  Mosaical  law  were  declared  obligatory,  and  none  else  :  and  the  bond  of 
marriage  was  declared  not  separable  on  any  account. 

Fifthly,  Orders  were  to  be  administered  in  the  church,  according  to  the  New  Testament : 
but  the  particular  forms  of  nominating,  electing,  presenting,  or  appointing  ecclesiastical 
ministers,  was  left  to  the  laws  of  every  coimtry,  to  be  made  by  the  assent  of  the  prince. 
The  office  of  churchmen  was  to  preach,  administer  the  sacraments,  to  bind  and  loose,  and  to 
pray  for  the  whole  flock  :  but  they  must  execute  these  with  such  limitation  as  was  allowed 
by  the  laws  of  every  kingdom.  The  Scripture,  they  said,  made  express  mention  only  of  the 
two  orders  of  priests  and  deacons.  To  these  the  primitive  church  had  added  some  inferior 
degrees,  which  were  also  not  to  be  contemned.  But  no  bishop  had  any  authority  over  other 
bishops  by  the  law  of  God.  Upon  which  followed  a  long  digression,  confuting  the  preten- 
sions of  the  bishops  of  Rome  ;  with  an  explanation  of  the  king's  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  ;  which  was  beforehand  set  down  in  another  place,  to  show  what  they  understood  by 
the  king's  being  supreme  head  of  the  church. 

Sixthly,  Confirmation  was  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  primitive  church,  in  imitation  of 
the  apostles  ;  who  by  laying  on  their  hands  conferred  the  Holy  Ghost  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.     And  therefore  was  of  great  advantage,  but  not  necessary  to  salvation. 

Seventhly,  Extreme  unction  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  apostles, 
mentioned  by  St.  James,  for  the  health  both  of  body  and  soul :  and  though  the  sick  person 
was  not  always  recovered  of  his  bodily  sickness  by  it,  yet  remission  of  sins  was  obtamed  by 
it ;  and  that  which  God  knew  to  be  best  for  our  bodily  condition,  to  whose  will  we  ought 
always  to  submit.  But  this  sacrament  was  only  fruitful  to  those  who  by  penance  were 
restored  to  the  state  of  grace. 

Then  followed  an  explanation  of  the  ten  commandments,  which  contains  many  good 
The  ten  rules  of  morality,  drawn  from  every  one  of  them.  The  second  commandment 
Command-  Gardiner  had  a  mind  to  have  sliortened,  and  to  cast  it  into  the  first.  Cranmer 
nieiits.  y.^g  fyj.  setting  it  down  as  it  was  in   the  law  of  Moses.     But  a  temper  was 

found  :  it  was  placed  as  a  distinct  commandment,  but  not  at  full  length  ;  the  word, 
for  I  the  Lord  thy  God,  &c.,  being  left  out,  and  only  those  that  go  before  being  set 
down.  In  the  explanation  of  tliis  commandment,  images  were  said  to  be  profitable 
for  putting  us  in  mind  of  the  great  blessings  we  have  received  by  our  Saviour,  and  of 
the  virtues    and   holiness  of  the   saints,   by  which   we  were  to  be  stirred  up  to  imitate 
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them  :  so  that  they  were  not  to  be  despised,  though  we  be  forbidden  to  do  any  godly 
honour  to  them.  And  therefore  the  superstition  of  preferring  one  image  to  another,  as  if 
they  had  any  special  virtue  in  them,  or  the  adorning  them  richly,  and  making  vows  and 
pijorimages  to  them,  is  condemned  ;  yet  tiie  censing  of  images,  and  kneeling  before  them, 
are  not  condemned  :  but  the  people  must  be  taught  that  these  things  were  not  to  be  done  to 
the  image  itself,  but  to  God  and  his  honour.  To  the  third  commandment,  they  reduced  the 
invocation  of  God's  name  for  his  gifts.  And  they  condemned  the  invocation  of  saints,  when 
such  things  were  prayed  for  from  them,  wliich  were  only  given  by  God.  This  was  tlie 
giving  his  glory  to  creatures :  yet  to  pray  to  saints  as  intercessors  is  declared  lawful,  and 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church.  Upon  the  fourth  commandment  a  rest  from 
labour  every  seventh  day  is  said  to  be  ceremonial,  and  such  as  only  obliged  Jews  :  but  the 
spiritual  signification  of  rest  among  Christians,  was  to  abstain  from  sin  and  other  carnal 
pleasures.  But  besides  that,  we  were  also  bound  by  this  precept  sometimes  to  cease  from 
labour,  that  we  may  serve  and  worship  God  both  in  public  and  private :  and  tliat  on  the 
days  appointed  for  this  purpose  people  ought  to  examine  their  lives  the  past  week,  and  set 
to  amendment,  and  give  themselves  to  prayer,  reading,  and  meditation.  Yet  in  cases  of 
necessity,  such  as  saving  their  corn,  or  cattle,  men  ought  not  superstitiously  to  think  tliat  it 
is  a  sin  to  work  on  that  day  ;  but  to  do  tlieir  work  without  scruple.  Then  follow  very 
profitable  expositions  of  the  other  commandments,  with  many  grave  and  weighty  admoni- 
tions concerning  the  duties  by  them  enjoined,  and  against  those  sins  which  are  too  common 
in  all  ages. 

After  that,  an  explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  added.     In  the  preface  to  which  it 

is  said,  that  it  is  meet  and  requisite  that  the  unlearned  people  should  maKe  their 
le    or   3      prayers  in  their  motiier-tongue ;  whereby  they  maybe  the  more   stirred  to 

devotion,  and  to  mind  the  tilings  they  prayed  for.  Then  followed  an  exposition 
of  the  angel's  salutation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  :  in  wiiich  the  whole  history  of  the  incarnation 

of  Ciirist  was  opened,  and  the  Ave  Maria  explained,  whicli  hynm  was  cliiefly 
Maria  *'*'  ^^  i^sei  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  incarnation,  and  likewise  to  set  forth  the 

praises  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  The  next  article  is  about  free-will,  which  they 
say  must  be  in  man,  otherwise  all  precepts  and  exhortations  are  to  no  purpose.     They 

defined  it  "  a  power  of  the  will  joined  with  reason,  whereby  a  I'easonable  creature 

without  constraint  in  things  of  reason,  discerneth  and  willeth  good  and  evil ;  but 
cliooseth  good  by  the  assistance  of  God's  grace,  and  evil  of  itself."  This  was  perfect  in  the 
state  of  innocency,  but  is  much  impaired  by  Adam's  fall,  and  now  by  an  especial  grace 
(wffered  to  all  men,  but  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  by  their  free-will  do  accept  the  same) 
it  was  restored,  that  with  great  watchfulness  we  may  serve  God  acceptably.  And  as  many 
places  of  Scripture  show,  that  free-will  is  still  in  man,  so  there  be  many  others  which  show 
that  the  grace  of  God  is  necessary,  that  doth  both  prevent  us  and  assist  us  both  to  begin  and 
perform  every  good  work.  Therefore  all  men  ought  most  gratefully  to  receive  and  follow 
the  motions  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  beg  God's  grace  with  earnest  devotion,  and  a  steadfast 
faith  :  which  he  will  grant  to  all  that  so  ask  it,  both  because  lie  is  naturally  good,  and  ho 
has  promised  to  grant  our  desires.  For  he  is  not  the  autlior  of  sin  nor  the  cause  of  man's 
damnation  ;  but  this  men  draw  on  themselves,  who  by  vice  have  corrupted  these  natures 
which  God  made  good.  Therefore  all  preachers  were  warned  so  to  moderate  themselves  in 
this  high  point,  that  they  neither  should  so  preach  the  grace  of  God  as  to  take  away  free- 
will, nor  so  extol  free-will,  as  injury  might  be  done  to  the  grace  of  God. 

After  this  they  handled  justification.     Having  stated  the  miseries  of  man  by  nan  re,  and 
T,,,.,.     .        the  guilt  of  sin,  with  the  "unspeakable  goodness  of  God  in  sending  Christ  to 

Jus  tilication.  ,='  ii'ii  T  /-ii  j  i 

redeem  us  by  his  death,  who  was  the  mediator  between  God  and  man  ;  they 
next  show  how  men  are  made  partrtkers  of  the  blessings  which  he  hath  procured.  Justifica- 
tion is  the  making  of  us  righteous  before  God,  whereby  we  are  reconciled  to  him,  and  mada 
heirs  of  eternal  life  :  that  by  his  grace  we  may  walk  in  his  ways,  and  be  reputed  just  and 
righteo  us  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  so  attain  everlasting  happiness.  God  is  the  chief 
cause  of  our  justification  :  yet  man  prevented  by  grace  is  by  iiis  free-consent  and  obedience 
a  worker  toward  the  attaining  his  own  jnstificati(m.      For  thou^li  it  is  only  procured  through 
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the  merits  of  Christ's  death,  yet  every  one  must  do  many  things  to  attain  a  right  and  claim 
to  that  which,  though  it  was  offered  to  all,  yet  was  applied  but  to  a  few.  We  must  have  a 
steadfast  faith,  true  repentance,  real  purposes  of  amendment ;  committing  sin  no  more,  but 
serving  God  all  our  lives ;  which  if  we  fall  from,  we  must  recover  it,  by  penance,  fasting, 
alms,  prayer,  with  other  good  works,  and  a  firm  faith,  going  forward  in  mortification  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  :  it  being  certain  that  men  might  fall  away  from  their  justifica- 
tion. All  curious  reasonings  about  predestination  were  to  be  set  apart  ;  there  being  no 
certainty  to  be  liad  of  our  election,  but  by  feeling  the  motions  of  God's  Spirit  in  us,  by  a  good 
and  virtuous  life,  and  persevering  in  it  t()  the  cud.  Therefore  it  was  to  be  taught,  that  at 
on  the  one  hand  we  are  justified  freely  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  so  on  the  other  hand,  when 
it  is  said  we  are  justified  by  faith,  it  must  be  understood  of  such  a  faith,  in  which  the  fear  of 
God,  repentance,  hope,  and  charity,  be  included,  all  which  must  be  joined  together  in  our 
justification  :  and  though  these  be  imperfect,  yet  God  acceptetli  of  them  freely  through  Christ. 
Next,  good  works  were  explained,  which  were  said  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 
But  tliese  were  not  only  outward  corporal  works,  but  inward  spiritual  works,  as 
the  love  and  fear  of  God,  patience,  humility,  and  the  like.  Nor  were  they 
superstitions,  and  men's  inventions,  such  as  those  in  which  monks  and  friars  exercised 
themselves :  nor  only  moral  works  done  by  tlie  power  of  natural  reason  :  but  the  works  of 
charity,  flowing  from  a  pure  heart,  a  good  conscience,  and  faith  unfeigned ;  which  were 
meritorious  towards  the  attaining  of  everlasting  life.  Other  works  were  of  an  inferior  sort  ; 
such  as  fasting,  ahnsdeeds,  and  other  fruits  of  penance.  And  the  merit  of  good  works  is 
reconciled  with  the  freedom  of  God's  mercies  to  us,  since  all  our  woi'ks  are  done  by  his 
grace  ;  so  that  we  have  no  cause  of  boasting,  but  must  ascribe  all  to  the  grace  and  goodness 
of  God.  The  last  chapter  is  about  prayers  for  souls  departed,  which  is  the  same  that  was 
formerly  set  out  in  the  articles  three  years  before. 

All  this  was  finished  and  set  forth  this  year,  with  a  preface  written  by  those  of  the  clergy 
All  this  set  ^^'''*^  ^^•^'^  been  employed  in  it ;  declaring  with  what  care  they  had  examined  the 
forth  ia  a  Scriptures  and  the  ancient  doctors,  out  of  whom  they  had  faithfully  gathered  this 
book,  exposition  of  the  Christian  faith.     To  this  the  king  added  another  preface  some 

years  after,  declaring  that  although  he  had  cast  out  the  darkness,  by  setting  forth  the 
and  publisli-  Sci'iptures  to  liis  people,  which  had  produced  very  good  effects  ;  yet,  as  hypocrisy 
ed  by  tlie  and  superstltiou  were  purged  away,  so  a  spirit  of  presumption,  dissension,  and 
King's  carnal  liberty,  was  breaking  in  :  for  repressing  which  he  had,  by  the  advice  of  his 

'""  ^"  clergy,  set  forth  a  declaration  of  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  for  directing  all 
men's  belief  and  practice ;  which  both  houses  of  parliament  had  seen,  and  liked  very  well  : 
80  that  he  verily  trusted  it  contained  a  true  and  suf3&cient  doctrine  for  the  attaining  everlasting 
life.  Therefore  he  required  all  his  people  to  read  and  print  in  their  hearts  the  doctrine  of 
this  book.  He  also  willed  them  to  remember,  that  as  there  were  some  teachers  whose  office 
it  was  to  instruct  the  people,  so  the  rest  ought  to  be  taught,  and  to  those  it  was  not  necessary 
to  read  the  Scriptures :  and  that  therefore  he  had  restrained  it  from  a  great  many,  esteeming 
it  sufficient  for  such  to  hear  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  taught  by  their  preachers,  which 
they  should  lay  up  in  their  hearts  and  practise  in  their  lives.  Lastly,  he  desired  all  his 
subjects  to  pray  to  God  to  grant  them  the  spirit  of  humility,  that  they  might  read  and  carry 
in  their  hearts  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  this  book.  But  though  I  have  joined  the  account  of 
this  prefiice  to  the  extract  here  made  of  the  bishop's  book,  yet  it  was  not  prefixed  to  it 
till  above  two  years  after  the  other  was  set  out. 

When  this  was  published,  both  parties  found  cause  in  it  both  to  be  glad  and  sorrowful. 

The  reformers  rejoiced  to  see  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  thus  opened  more  and 

t  IS  various  y  j^^j.^    f^j.  ^]^Qy  concluded  that  ignorance  and  prejudices,  being  the  chief  suiiports 

of  the  errors  they  complained  of ;  the  instructmg  people  in  divine  matters,  even 

though  some  particulars  displeased  them,  yet  would  awaken  and  work  upon  an  inquisitive 

humour  that  was  then  a-stirring  ;  and  they  did  not  doubt  but  their  doctrines  were  so  clear, 

that  inquiries  into  religion  would  do  their  business.     They  were  also  glad  to  see  the  morals 

of  Christianity  so  well  cleared,  which  they  hoped  would  dispose  people  to  a  better  taste  of 

divine  matters  ;  since  they  had  observed  that  purity  of  soul  does  mightily  prepare  jjcople  for 
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sound  opinions.  Most  of  the  superstitious  conceits  and  practices,  which  had  for  some  ages 
em  based  the  Christian  faith,  were  now  removed,  and  the  great  fundamental  of  ChTlstianity, 
the  covenant  between  God  and  man  in  Christ,  with  the  conditions  of  it,  was  plainly  and 
sincerely  declared.  There  was  also  another  principle  laid  down  that  was  bi<r  witli  a  further 
reformation  :  for  every  national  church  was  declared  a  complete  body  within  itself,  with 
power  to  reform  heresies,  correct  abuses,  and  do  everything  else  that  was  necessary  for 
keeping  itself  pure,  or  governing  its  me'Tibers :  by  which  there  was  a  fair  way  opened  for  a 
full  discussion  of  things  afterwards,  when  a  fitter  opportunity  should  be  offered  :  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pojHsii  party  thought  they  had  gained  much.  The  seven  sacraments  were 
again  asserted,  so  that  here  much  ground  was  recovered,  and  they  hoped  more  would  follow. 
Tliere  were  many  things  laid  down  to  wliich  they  knew  the  reformers  would  never  consent ; 
so  that  they  who  were  resolved  to  comply  with  everything  that  the  king  had  a  mind  to 
were  pretty  safe :  but  the  others,  who  followed  their  persuasions  and  consciences,  were 
brought  into  many  snares ;  and  the  popish  party  was  confident  that  their  absolute  compliance, 
which  was  joined  with  all  possible  submission  and  flattery,  would  gain  the  king  at  length, 
and  the  stiffness  of  others,  who  would  not  give  that  deference  to  the  king's  iudgment  and 
pleasure,  would  so  alienate  him  from  them,  that  he  would  in  the  end  abandon  them  ;  for 
with  tlie  king's  years  his  uneasiness  and  peevishness  grew  mightily  on  him. 

The  dissolution  of  tlie  king's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  had  so  offended  the  princes  of 
Germany,  that  though  upon  the  lady's  account  they  made  no  public  noise  of  it,  yet  there 
was  little  more  intercourse  between  the  king  and  them,  especially  Cromwell  falling,  that 
had  always  carried  on  the  correspondence  with  them.  And  as  this  intercourse  went  off,  so 
a  secret  treaty  was  set  on  foot  between  the  king  and  the  emperor ;  yet  it  came  not  to  a 
conclusion  till  two  years  after. 

The  other  bishops  that  were  appointed  to  examine  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
Corrections  drew  up  a  rubric  and  Rationale  of  them  ;  which  I  do  not  find  was  printed,  but  a 
of  tlie  Muss  very  autlientical  MS.  of  a  great  part  of  it  is  extant.  The  alterations  they 
Book  and  made  were  inconsiderable,  and  so  slight,  that  there  was  no  need  of  reprinting 
Ex  MSS  *^  ^  either  the  missals,  breviaries,  or  other  offices ;  for  a  few  rasures  of  those  collects 
DD.  Stilling-  in  which  the  pope  was  prayed  for,  of  Thomas  a  Becket's  office,  and  the  offices  of 
"««'•  otiier  saints,  whose  days  were  by  the  king's  injunctions  no  more  to  be  observed, 

with  some  other  deletions,  made  that  the  old  books  did  still  serve :  for  whether  it  was,  that 
the  change  of  the  mass-books  and  other  public  offices  would  have  been  too  great  a  charge  to 
the  nation ;  or  whether  they  thouglit  it  would  have  possessed  the  people  with  an  opinion 
that  the  religion  was  altered,  since  the  books  of  the  ancient  worship  vvere  changed  ;  which 
remaining  the  same,  they  might  be  more  easily  persuaded  that  the  religion  was  still  the 
same  ;  there  was  no  new  impression  of  the  breviaries,  missals,  and  other  rituals,  during  this 
king's  reign.  Yet  in  queen  Mary's  time  they  took  care  that  posterity  should  not  know  how 
much  was  dashed  out  or  changed  :  for  as  all  parishes  were  required  to  furnish  themselves 
with  new  complete  books  of  the  offices,  so  the  dashed  books  were  everywhere  brought  in  and 
destroyed.  But  it  is  likely  that  most  of  those  scandalous  hymns  and  prayers  which  are 
addressed  to  saints  in  the  same  style  in  which  good  Christians  worship  God,  were  all  struck 
out ;  because  they  were  now  condemned,  as  appears  from  the  extract  of  the  other  book  set 
out  by  the  bishops. 

But  as  they  went  on  in  these  things,  the  popish  party,  whose  counsels  were  laid  very 
APersecution  close,  and  managed  with  great  dexterity,  chiefly  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and 
of  Protest-  Gardiner,  pursued  the  ruin  of  tliose  vvhoni  they  called  heretics  ;  knowing  well 
'"''^"  that  if  the  king  was  once  set  against  them,  and  they  provoked  against  the  govern- 

ment, he  would  be  not  only  alienated  from  them,  but  forced,  for  securing  himself  against 
them,  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  other  subjects  by  a  conjunction  with  the  emperor,  and  by  his 
means  with  the  pope.  The  first  on  whom  this  design  took  effect  were,  doctor  Barnes,  Mr. 
Gerrard,  and  Mr.  Jerome,  all  priests ;  who  had  been  among  the  earliest  converts  to  Luther's 
docti'ine.  Barnes  had  in  a  sei'mon  at  Cambridge  during  the  cardinal's  greatness 
aud  others.  reflected  on  the  pomp  and  state  in  which  he  lived  so  plainly,  that  everybody 
understood  of  whom  he  meant :   so  he  was  carried  up  to  London ;  but  by  the 
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interposition  of  Gardiner  and  Fox,  who  were  his  friends,  he  was  saved  at  tliat  time,  havino' 
abjured  some  opinions  that  were  objected  to  him.  But  other  accusations  being  afterwards 
brought  against  him,  he  was  again  imprisoned,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  would  have  been 
burned  :  but  he  made  his  escape  and  went  to  Germany,  wliere  lie  gave  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  divinity  ;  in  which  he  became  so  considerable,  that  not  only  the  German 
divines,  but  their  princes,  took  great  notice  of  him  :  and  the  king  of  Denmark  sending  over 
ambassadors  to  the  king,  he  was  sent  with  them  ;  tliough  perhaps  Fox  was  ill  informed, 
when  he  says  he  was  one  of  them.  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  being  at  Smalcald  in  the  year 
1536,  sent  him  over  to  England,  where  he  was  received  and  kindly  entertained  by  Cromwell, 
and  well  used  by  the  king ;  and  by  his  means  the  correspondence  with  the  Germans  was 
chiefly  kept  up  ;  for  he  was  often  sent  over  to  the  courts  of  the  several  princes.  But,  in 
particular,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  first  employed  in  the  project  of  the  king's  marriage 
with  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves  ;  for,  that  giving  the  king  so  little  satisfaction,  all  who  were 
the  main  promoters  of  it  fell  in  disgrace  upon  it. 

But  other  things  concurred  to  destroy  Barnes.  In  Lent  this  year  Bonner  had  appointed 
him  and  Gerrard  and  Jerome  turns  in  the  course  of  sermons  at  St.  Paul's  Cross ;  they  being 
in  favour  with  Cromwell,  on  whom  Bonner  depended  wholly :  but  Gardiner  sent  Bonner 
word,  that  he  intended  himself  to  preach  on  Sunday  at  St.  Paufs  Cross  :  and  in  his  sermon 
he  treated  of  justification  and  other  points,  with  many  reflections  on  the  Lutherans.  Barnes, 
when  it  came  to  his  turn,  made  use  of  the  same  text,  but  preached  contrary  doctrine,  not 
without  some  unhandsome  reflections  on  Gardiner's  person ;  and  he  played  on  his  name, 
alluding  to  a  gardener's  setting  ill  plants  in  a  garden.  The  other  two  preached  the  same 
doctrine,  but  made  no  reflections  on  any  person.  Gardiner  seemed  to  bear  it  with  a  great 
appearance  of  neglect  and  indiff"erency  :  but  his  friends  complained  to  the  king  of  the 
unsufferable  insolencies  of  these  preachers,  who  did  not  spare  so  great  a  prelate,  especially  he 
being  a  privy  councillor.  So  Barnes  was  questioned  for  it,  and  commanded  to  go  and  give 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  satisfaction  :  and  the  bishop  carried  the  matter  with  a  great  show  of 
moderation,  and  acted  outwardly  in  it  as  became  his  function :  though  it  was  believed  the  matter 
stuck  deeper  in  his  heart,  which  the  efix'cts  that  followed  seemed  to  demonstrate.  The  king 
concerned  himself  in  the  matter,  and  did  argue  with  Barnes  about  the  points  in  difll'rence : 
but  whether  he  was  truly  convinced,  or  overcome  rather  with  the  fear  of  the  king  than  with 
the  force  of  his  reasonings,  he  and  his  two  friends,  William  Jerome  and  Tho. 
N°  "^b  2''  Gerrard,  signed  a  paper,  (which  will  be  found  in  the  collection,)  in  which  he 
acknowledged,  "  that  having  been  brought  before  the  king  for  things  preached 
by  him,  his  highness,  being  assisted  by  some  of  the  clergy,  had  so  disputed  with  him,  that 
lie  was  convinced  of  his  rashness  and  oversight :  and  promised  to  abstain  from  such 
indiscretions  for  the  future,  and  to  submit  to  any  orders  the  king  should  give  for  what  was 
past. 

"  The  articles  were.  First,  That  though  we  are  redeemed  only  by  the  death  of  Christ,  in 
which  we  participate  by  faith  and  baptism  ;  yet  by  not  following  the  commandments  of 
Christ  we  lose  the  benefits  of  it,  which  we  cannot  recover  but  by  penance. 

"  Secondly,  That  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  or  evil,  which  he  only  permits. 

"  Thirdly,  That  we  ought  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  our  neighbours,  and  forgive  before  we 
can  be  forgiven. 

"  Fourthly,  That  good  works,  done  sincerely  according  to  the  Scriptures,  are  profitable 
and  helpful  to  salvation. 

"  Fifthly,  That  laws  made  by  Christian  rulers  ought  to  be  obeyed  by  their  subjects,  for 
conscience'  sake  :  and  that  whosoever  breaks  them  breaks  God's  commandments." 

It's  not  likely  that  Barnes  could  say  anything  directly  contrary  to  these  articles :  though 
havino-  brouo;lit  much  of  Luther's  heat  over  with  him,  he  might  have  said  some  things  that 
sounded  ill  upon  these  heads.  There  were  other  points  in  diff"erence  between  Gardiner  and 
him  about  justification  ;  but  it  seems  the  king  thought  these  were  of  so  subtle  a  nature  that 
no  article  of  faith  was  controverted  in  them  ;  and  therefore  left  the  bishop  and  him  to  agree 
these  among  themselves,  which  they  in  a  great  measure  did.  So  the  king  commanded  Barnes 
and  his  friends  to  preach  at  the  Spittle  in  the  Easter- week,  and  openly  to  recant  what  they 
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had  formerly  said  :  and  Barnes  was  in  particular  to  ask  tlie  bishop  of  Winchester  s  pardon, 
which  he  did  :  and  Gardiner  bein"^  twice  desired  by  him  to  give  some  sign  that  he  forgave 
him,  did  lift  up  his  finger  :  but  in  their  sermons  it  was  said  they  justified  in  one  part  what 
they  recanted  in  another  :  of  which  complaints  being  brought  to  the  king,  he  without  hearing 
them  sent  them  all  to  the  Tower  ;  and  Cromwell's  interest  at  court  was  then  declining  so  fast, 
that  either  he  could  not  protect  them,  or  else  would  not  prejudice  himself  by  interposing  in 
a  matter  which  gave  the  king  so  great  offence.  They  lay  in  the  Tower  till  the  parliament 
met,  and  then  they  were  attainted  of  heresy,  without  ever  being  brought  to  make  their 
Who  were  answer.  And  it  seems  for  the  extraordinariness  of  the  thing,  they  resolved  to 
condemned  in  mix  attainders  for  things  that  were  very  different  from  one  another:  for  four 
Parliament,  others  were  by  the  same  act  attainted  of  treason,  who  were,  Gregory  Buttol])h, 
Adam  Damplip,  Edmund  Brindholme,  and  Clement  Philpot,  for  assisting  Reginald  Pole, 
adhering  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  denying  the  king  to  be  the  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  designing  to  surprise  the  town  of  Calais.  One  Derby  Gunnings  was 
also  attainted  of  treason  for  assisting  one  Fitzgerald  a  traitor  in  Ireland  :  and  after  all  these, 
Barnes,  Gerrard,  and  Jerome,  are  attainted  of  heresy,  being,  as  the  act  says,  "  detestable 
heretics,  who  had  conspired  together  to  set  forth  many  heresies,  and  taking  themselves  to  be 
men  of  learning,  had  expounded  tlie  Scriptures  ;  perverting  them  to  their  heresies,  the  number 
of  which  was  too  long  to  be  repeated  ;  that  having  formerly  abjured,  they  were  now 
incorrigible  heretics :  and  so  were  condemned  to  be  burned,  or  suffer  any  other  death,  as 
should  please  the  king."  And  two  days  after  Cromwell's  death,  being  the  30th  of  July,  they 
were  brought  to  Smithfield,  where  in  their  execution  there  was  as  odd  a  mixture  as  had  been 
in  their  attainders  :  for  Abel,  Fetherston,  and  Powel.  tiiat  were  attainted  l)y  another  act  of 
the  same  parliament,  for  owning  the  po]ie's  supremacy  and  denying  the  king's,  were  carried 
to  the  place  of  execution  and  coupled  with  tlie  other  three ;  so  that  one  of  each  was  put  into 
a  hurdle  and  carried  together,  which  everybody  condemned  as  an  extravagant  affectation  of 
the  shov/  of  impartial  justice. 

When  they  were  brought  to  the  stake,  Barnes  spake  thus  to  the  people  :  — "  Since  he  was 
^,  .         ,     to    be  burned  as  an  heretic,  he  would  declare  what  opinions  he  held.     So  he 

Tiifcir  sT)GGf  Tics  ■* 

at  the  stake  enlarged  on  all  the  articles  of  the  creed,  to  show  he  believed  them  all.  lie 
expressed  a  particular  abhorrence  of  an  opinion  which  some  anabaptists  held,  that 
the  blessed  Virgin  was  as  a  saffron  bag  (by  which  indecent  simile  they  meant  tliat  our  Saviotir 
took  no  substance  of  her).  He  explained  his  opinion  of  good  works,  that  they  must  of 
necessity  be  done,  since  without  them  none  should  ever  enter  into  the  kincdom  of  God. 
They  were  commanded  of  God,  to  show  forth  our  profession  by  them  ;  but  he  believed,  as 
they  were  not  pure  nor  perfect,  so  they  did  not  avail  to  our  justification,  nor  merit  anything 
at  the  hands  of  God,  for  that  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  merits  t)f  the  death  and  passion  of 
Christ.  He  professed  great  reverence  to  the  blessed  Virgin  and  saints  ;  but  said,  he  saw  no 
warrant  in  Scriptures  for  praying  to  them  ;  nor  was  it  certain  whether  they  prayed  for  us  or 
not  ;  but  if  the  saints  did  pray  for  those  on  earth,  he  trusted  within  half  an  hour  to  be  pray- 
ing for  them  all."  Then  he  asked  the  sheriff  if  he  had  any  articles  against  them  for  which 
they  were  condemned,  who  answered  he  had  none.  He  next  asked  the  people  if  they  knew 
wherefore  he  died,  or  if  they  had  been  led  into  any  errors  by  his  preaching  ;  but  none  made 
answer.  Then  he  said,  he  heard  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  an  act  of  parliament ;  and  it 
seemed  it  was  for  heresy,  since  they  were  to  be  burned.  He  prayed  God  to  forgive  those 
who  had  been  the  occasion  of  it.  And  in  particular  for  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  if  he  had 
sought  or  procured  his  death,  he  prayed  to  God  heartily  to  forgive  him,  as  Christ  forgave  his 
murderers.  He  prayed  earnestly  for  the  king  and  the  prince,  and  exhorted  the  people  to 
pray  for  them.  He  said,  some  had  reported  that  he  had  been  a  preacher  of  sedition  and 
disobedience  ;  but  he  declared  to  the  people  that  they  were  bound  by  the  law  of  God  to 
obey  their  king's  laws  with  all  humility,  not  only  for  fear,  but  for  conscience  ;  adding,  that 
if  the  king  commanded  anything  against  God's  law,  though  it  were  in  their  power  to  resist 
liirn,  yet  they  might  not  do  it.  Then  he  desired  the  sheriff  to  carry  five  requests  from  him 
to  the  kins:. 

"  First,  That  since  he  had  taken  the  abbey-lands  into  his  hands,  for  which  he  did  not 
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blame  him,  fas  the  sheriff  fancied  he  was  about  to  do,  and  thereupon  stopped  him,)  but  was 
ghid  that  superstition  was  taken  away  ;  and  that  the  king  was  then  a  compk'teking,  obeyed 
by  all  his  subjects,  which  had  been  done  through  the  preaching  of  them,  and  sucli  wretches 
as  they  were  ;  yet  he  wished  the  king  would  bestow  these  goods  or  some  of  them  to  the 
comfort  of  his  poor  subjects  who  luid  great  need  of  them. 

'•  Secondly,  Tliat  marriage  might  be  had  in  greater  esteem,  and  that  men  might  not  upon 
light  pretences  cast  off  their  wives,  and  that  those  who  were  unmarried  might  not  be  suffered 
to  live  in  whoredom. 

"  Tliirdly,  That  abominable  swearers  might  be  punished. 

"  Fourtldy,  That  since  the  king  had  begun  to  set  forth  Christian  religion,  he  would  go 
forward  in  it,  and  make  an  end :  for  though  lie  had  done  a  great  deal,  yet  many  things  remained 
to  he  done,  and  he  wislied  that  the  king  might  not  be  deceived  with  false  teachers." 

The  fifth  desire  he  said  he  had  forgot. 

Then  he  begged  that  they  all  would  forgive  him,  if  at  any  time  he  had  said  or  done  evil 
unadvisedly  ;  and  so  turned  about,  and  prepared  himself  for  his  death. 

Jerome  spake  next,  and  declared  his  faith  upon  every  article  of  the  creed  ;  and  said  that 
he  believed  all  that  was  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  also  prayed  for  the  king  and  the  prince, 
and  concluded  with  a  very  patlietical  exhortation  to  mutual  love  and  charity  ;  that  they 
would  propose  to  themselves  the  pattern  of  Ciiri.st's  wonderful  love,  through  whom  only  he 
hoped  to  be  saved  ;  and  desired  all  their  prayers  for  himself  and  his  brethren.  Then  Gerrard 
declared  his  faith,  and  said,  that  if  through  ignorance  or  negligence  he  had  taught  any  error, 
he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  asked  God  pardon,  and  them  whom  he  had  thereby  offended.  But  he 
protested,  that  according  to  his  learning  and  knowledge  he  had  always  set  forth  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  obedience  of  the  king's  laws.  Then  they  all  prayed  for  the  pardon  of  their 
sins,  and  constancy  and  patience  in  their  sufferings  :  and  so  they  embraced  and  kissed  one 
another,  and  then  the  executioners  tied  them  to  the  stake,  and  set  fire  to  them. 

Their  death  did  rather  encourage  than  dishearten  their  followers  ;  who  seeing  such  an 
extraordinary  measure  of  patience  in  them,  were  the  more  confirmed  in  their  resolutions 
of  suffering  for  a  good  conscience  and  for  his  name  who  did  not  forsake  his  servants  in 
these  cruel  agonies.  One  difference  between  their  sufferings  and  the  other  three  who  were 
hanged  for  asserting  the  pope's  spremacy  was  remarkable  ;  tliat  though  the  others  demeaned 
tlieinselves  toward  them  with  the  most  uncharitable  and  spiteful  malice  that  was  possible, 
(so  that  their  own  historian  says,  that  their  being  carried  with  them  to  their  execu- 
tion was  bitterer  to  tliem  than  death  itself,)  yet  they  declared  their  hearty  forgiving  of  their 
enemies,  and  of  Gardiner  in  particular,  who  was  generally  looked  on  as  the  person  that  pro- 
cured their  death, — which  imputation  stuck  fast  to  him,  though  by  a  printed  apology  he 
studied  to  clear  himself  of  any  other  concernment  in  it  than  by  giving  his  vote  for  the  act  of 
their  attainder. 

Now  Bonner  began  to  show  his  nature.     Hitherto  he  had  acted  another  part.     For  being 
most  extremely  desirous  of  preferment,  he  had  so  complied  with  Cromwell  and 
cruelly  Crannier,  that  they  had  great  confidence  in  him  ;  and  he  being  a  blustering  and 

forward  man,  tliey  thought  he  might  do  the  Reformation  good  service,  and  there- 
fore he  was  advanced  so  high  by  their  means.  But  as  soon  as  ever  Cromwell  fell,  the  verynext 
day  he  showed  his  ingratitude,  and  how  nimbly  he  turned  witli  the  wind.  For  Grafton  the 
printer  (whom  Cromwell  favoured  much  for  his  printing  the  Bihle,  and  who  was  by  thatmeans 
very  familiar  with  Bonner)  meeting  !iim,  said,  he  was  very  sorry  for  the  news  he  heard  of  Crom- 
Avell's  being  sent  to  tlie  Tower.  Bonner  answered,  it  had  been  good  he  had  been  despatched 
long  ago.  So  the  other  shrunk  away,  perceiving  the  change  that  was  in  him.  And  some  days 
after  tliat,  Grafton  being  brought  before  the  council  for  some  verses  which  he  was  bcilieved  to 
liave  printed  in  commendation  of  Cromwell,  Bonner  informed  the  council  of  wliat  Grafton 
had  said  to  him  upon  Cromwell's  being  arrested,  to  make  the  other  charge  seem  the  more 
probable, — yet  Audley  the  chancellor  was  Grafton's  friend,  and  brought  him  oft'.  But  Bon- 
ner gave  the  city  of  London  quickly  cause  to  apprehend  the  utmost  severities  from  him  : 
for  many  were  Indicted  by  his  procurement.  Yet  the  king  was  loath  to  give  too  many 
instances  of  cruelty  in  this  declination  of  his  age,  and  therefore  by  an  order  from  the  star- 
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chamber  tliev  were  discharged.  But  upon  vvliat  motives  I  cannot  fancy,  he  picked  out  an 
instance,  which,  if  the  deeper  stains  of  liis  following  life  had  not  dashed  all  particular  spots, 
had  been  sufficient  to  have  blemished  him  for  ever.  Tlicre  was  one  Richard  Mekins,  a  boy 
not  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  botli  illiterate  and  very  ignorant,  who  had  said  somewhat 
against  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament,  and  in  commendation  of 
doctor  Barnes.  Upon  this  he  was  indicted.  The  words  were  proved  by  two  witnesses,  and 
a  day  was  appointed  for  the  juries  to  bring  in  their  verdict.  The  day  being  come,  the  grand 
jury  was  called  for  ;  then  the  foreman  said  they  had  found  nothing.  This  put  Bonner  in  a 
fury,  and  he  charged  them  with  perjury ;  but  they  said  they  could  find  nothing,  for  the  wit- 
nesses did  not  agree.  The  one  deposed,  that  he  had  said  the  sacrament  was  nothing  but  a 
ceremony  ;  and  the  other,  tliat  it  was  nothing  but  a  signification.  But  Bonner  still  persisted 
and  told  them  that  he  had  said  that  Barnes  died  holy  ;  but  they  could  not  find  these  words 
to  be  against  the  statute.  Upon  which  Bonner  cursed  and  was  in  a  great  rage,  and  caused 
them  to  go  aside  again  :  so  they  being  overawed,  returned  and  found  the  indictment.  Then 
sate  the  jury  upon  life  and  death  who  found  him  guilty ;  and  he  was  adjudged  to  be  burnt. 
But  when  he  was  brought  to  the  stake,  he  was  taught  to  speak  much  good  of  Bonner,  and  to 
condemn  all  heretics,  and  Barnes  in  particular,  saying  he  had  learned  heresy  of  him.  Thus 
the  boy  was  made  to  die  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth.  For  Barnes  held  not  that  opinion  of  the 
sacrament's  being  only  a  ceremony  or  signification,  but  was  a  zealous  Lutheran  ;  which 
appeared  very  signally  on  many  occasions,  chiefly  in  Lambert's  case.  Three  others  were  also 
burned  at  Salisbury  upon  the  same  statute,  one  of  whom  was  a  priest.  Two  also  were  burned 
at  Lincoln  in  one  day.  Besides,  a  great  number  of  persons  were  brought  in  troiible,  and  kept 
loner  in  prison  upon  the  statute  of  the  six  articles;  but  more  blood  I  find  not  spilt  at  this  time. 
In  tlie  end  of  tliis  year  were  the  new  bishopric-^  founded  ;  for  in  December  was  the  abbey 
of  Westminster  converted  into  a  bishop's  see,  and  a  deanery  and  twelve  prebends, 

ew    isiop-  ^j(.|,  ^],g  officers  for  a  cathedral  and  a  quire.      And  in  the  year  following,  on  the 
rics  toiiiidcu*  ~' 

4th  of  August,  the  king  erected  out  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Werburg  at  Chester, 

a  bishopric,  a  deanery,  and  six  prebends.      In  September  out  of  the  monastery  at  St.  Peter's 

at  Gloucester  the  king  endowed  a  bishopric,  a  deanery,  and  six   prebendaries  ;   and  in  the 

same  month,  the  abbey  of  Peterborough  was  converted  to  a  bishop's  seat,  a  deanery,  and  six 

prebendaries.     And  to  lay  this  whole  matter  together,  two  years  after  this  the  abbey  of 

Osney  in  Oxford  was   converted  into  a  bishopric,  a  deanery,  and   six  prebends  ;   and    the 

monastery  of  St.  Austin  in  Bristol  was  changed  into  the  same  use.     Tliere   are  many  other 

grants  also  in  the  rolls,  both    to   the  bishops  and  deans  and   chapters  of  these  sees.      But 

these  foundations  will  be  better  understood  by  their  charters,  of  which  since  the  bishopric  of 

Westminster   is  least  known   because  long  ago  suppressed,  I  have  chosen  to  set  down  the 

charter  of  that  see,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  collection,  and  they  running  all  in  the 

same  style  one  may  serve  for  the  rest.     The  substance  of  the  preamble  is,   "  that  the  king 

being  moved  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  intending  nothing  more  than  that  true  religion,  and 

the  sincere  worship  of  God  should  not  be  abolished,  but  rather  restored  to  the 
Niimb.'^S       primitive  sincerity  and  reformed  from  those  abuses  with  which  the  profession  and 

the  lives  of  the  monks  had  so  long  and  so  lamentably  corrupted  religion  had,  as 
far  as  human  infirmity  could  foresee,  designed  that  the  word  of  God  might  be  sincerely 
preached,  the  sacraments  purely  administered,  good  order  kept  up,  the  youth  well  instructed, 
and  old  people  relieved,  with  other  public  alrasdeeds.  And  therefore  the  king  erected  and 
endowed  tliese  sees."  The  day  after  these  several  grants,  there  followed  a  writ  to  the  arcli- 
bishop,  containing,  "  that  the  king  bad  appointed  such  a  person  to  be  bishop  of  that  see, 
requiring  him  to  consecrate  and  ordain  him  in  due  form."  Then  the  priories  at  most 
cathedrals,  such  as  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Durham,  Worcester,  Carlisle,  Rochester,  and 
Ely,  were  also  converted  into  deaneries  and  colleges  of  prebends,  with  many  other  officers, 
and  an  allowance  cf  charity  to  be  yearly  distributed  to  the  poor. 

But  as  all  this  came  far  short  of  what  the  kino;  had  once  intended,  so  Cranmer's  design 

Cranmer's      ^'^s  quite   disappointed  ;    for  he  had  projected  that  in  every  cathedral  there 

design  nils-      should  be  provision  made  for  readers  of  divinity,  and  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and 

times.  g  great  number  of  students  to  be  both  exercised  in   the  daily  worship  of  God, 
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and  trained  up  in  study  and  devotion,  whom  the  bishop  might  transjjlant  out  of  this  nursery 
into  all  the  parts  of  his  diocese.  And  tlms  every  bishop  should  have  had  a  college  of  clergymen 
under  his  eye,  to  be  preferred  according  to  their  merit ;  he  saw  great  disorders  among  some 
prebendaries,  and  in  a  long  letter,  the  original  of  which  I  have  seen,  he  expressed  his  regret 
that  these  endowments  went  in  such  a  channel.  Yet  now  his  power  was  not  great  at  court, 
and  the  other  party  ran  down  all  his  motions  ;  but  those  who  observed  things  narrowly, 
judged  that  a  good  mixture  of  prebendaries  and  of  young  clerks  bred  up  about  cathedrals, 
under  the  bishop's  eye,  and  the  conduct  and  direction  of  the  dean  and  prebendaries,  had  been 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  could  have  befallen  the  church,  which  not  beino-  sufficiently 
provided  of  houses  for  the  forming  of  the  minds  and  manners  of  those  who  are  to  be  received 
into  orders,  has  since  felt  the  ill  effects  of  it  very  sensibly.  Against  this  Cranmer  had 
projected  a  noble  remedy,  had  not  the  popish  party  then  at  court,  who  very  well  appre- 
hended the  advantages  such  nurseries  would  have  given  to  the  Reformation,  borne  down  this 
proposition,  and  turned  all  the  king's  bounty  and  foimdations  another  way. 

These  new  foundations  gave  some  credit  to  the  king's  proceedings,  and  made  the  suppression 
Thesefounda-  '^^  chantries  and  chapels  go  on  more  smoothly ;  but  those  of  the  Roman  party 
tions  ccn-  beyond  sea  censured  this  as  they  had  done  all  the  rest  of  the  king's  actings.  They 
siireil.  gj^i(j  j(;  ^.jjs  \y^^^^  j^  slight  restitution  of  a  small  part  of  the  goods  of  which  he  had 

robbed  the  church.  And  they  complained  of  the  king's  encroaching  on  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  church,  by  dismembering  dioceses  and  removing  churches  from  one 
jurisdiction  to  another.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  necessities  which  their  practices 
put  on  tlie  king,  both  to  fortify  his  coast  and  dominions,  to  send  money  beyond  sea  for 
keeping  the  war  at  a  distance  from  himself,  and  to  secure  his  quiet  at  home  by  easy  grants  of 
tiiese  lands,  made  him  that  he  could  not  do  all  that  he  intended.  And  for  tlie  division 
of  dioceses,  many  things  were  brought  from  the  Roman  law,  to  show  that  the  division  of 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  whether  of  patriarchs,  primates,  metropolitans,  or  bishops,  was 
regulated  by  the  emperors,  of  which  the  ancient  councils  always  approved  ;  and  in  England, 
when  tlie  bishopric  of  Lincoln  being  judged  of  too  great  an  extent,  the  bishopric  of  Ely 
was  taken  out  of  it,  it  was  done  only  by  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  his  clergy  and  nobles. 
Pope  Nicolas  indeed  officiously  intruded  himself  into  that  matter  by  sending  afterwards  a 
confirmation  of  tiiat  which  was  done.  But  that  was  one  of  the  great  arts  of  the  papacy,  to 
offer  confirmations  of  things  that  were  done  without  the  popes.  For  these  being  easily 
received  by  them,  that  thouglit  of  nothing  more  than  to  give  the  better  countenance  to  their 
own  acts,  the  popes  afterwards  founded  a  right  on  tliese  confirmations.  The  very  receiving 
of  them  was  pretended  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  a  title  in  the  pope  ;  and  the  matter  was 
so  artificially  managed,  that  princes  were  noosed  into  some  approbation  of  sucli  a  pretence 
before  they  were  aware  of  it.  And  then  the  authority  of  the  canon  law  prevailing,  maxims 
were  laid  down  in  it,  by  wliich  the  most  tacit  and  inconsiderate  acts  of  princes  were  construed 
to  such  senses  as  still  advanced  the  greatness  of  the  papal  pretensions. 

This  business  of  the  new  foundations  being  thus  settled,  the  matters  of  the  church  were 
now  put  in  a  method,  and  the  bishop's  book  was  the  standard  of  religion  ;  so  that  whatsoever 
was  not  agreeable  to  that  was  judged  heretical,  whether  it  leaned  to  tiie  one  side  or  the 
otlier.  But  it  seems  that  the  king  by  some  secret  order  had  chained  up  the  party  which 
was  going  on  in  the  execution  of  the  statute  of  the  six  articles,  that  they  should  not  proceed 
capitally. 

Thus  matters  went  this  year,  and  with  this  the  series  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
The  State  of  ri^^^e  by  this  king  ends  ;  for  it  was  now  digested  and  formed  into  a  body.  What 
tlie  Court  at  followed  was  not  in  a  thread,  but  now  and  then  some  remarkable  things  were 
this  time.  jgjjg  .  sometimes  in  favour  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other  party.  For  after 
Cromwell  fell  the  king  did  not  go  on  so  steadily  in  anything  as  he  had  done  formerly. 
Cromwell  had  an  ascendant  over  him,  which  after  cardinal  Wolsey's  fall  none  besides  himself 
ever  had.  They  knew  how  to  manage  the  king's  uneasy  and  imperious  humour,  but  now 
none  had  such  a  power  over  him.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  rich  and  brave,  and  made  his 
court  well,  but  had  not  so  great  a  genius ;  so  that  the  king  did  rather  trust  and  fear  than 
esteem  him.     Gardiner  was  only  a  tool,  and  being  of  an  abject  spirit  was  employed,  but  not 
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at  all  reverenced  by  the  king.  Cranmer  retained  always  his  candour  and  simplicity,  and 
was  a  great  prelate,  but  neither  a  good  courtier  nor  a  statesman.  And  the  king  esteemed 
liim  more  for  his  virtues  than  for  his  dexterity  and  cunning  in  business.  So  that  nov>'  the 
king  was  left  wholly  to  himself,  and  being  extreme  humorous  and  impatient,  there  were 
more  errors  committed  in  the  last  years  of  his  government  than  had  been  for  his  whole  reign 
before.  France  forsook  him,  Scotland  made  war  upon  him,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to 
liim  if  their  king  had  not  died  in  the  beginning  of  it,  leaving  an  infant  princess,  but  a  few 
days  old  behind  him  ;  and  tliough  the  emperor  made  peace  with  him,  yet  it  was  but  a 
hollow  agreement ;  of  all  which  I  shall  give  but  slender  hints  in  the  rest  of  this  book,  and 
rather  open  some  few  particulars  than  pursue  a  continued  narration,  since  tlie  matter  of  my 
works  fails  me. 

In  May,  the  thirty-third   year  of  the  king's  reign,  a  new  impression  of  the  Bible  was 

The  Bible  ia  fin'^'i'^'d,  and  the  king  by  proclamation  "required  all  curates  and  parishioners  of 
English  set  every  town  and  parish,  to  provide  themselves  a  copy  of  it  before  AU-Hallowtide, 
\ip  in  all  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  forty  shillings  a  montli    after  that  till  they  had 

lurc  les.        ^^^^     pjg   declared  that  he  set  it  forth,  to  the  end  that  his  people  might  by 
Collect.  reading  it  perceive  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  ;  observe  liis  com- 

Nuiiib.  -4.  mandinents,  obey  the  laws  and  their  prince,  and  live  in  godly  charity  among 
themselves.  But  that  the  king  did  not  thereby  intend  that  his  subjects  should  presume  to 
expound  or  take  arguments  from  Scripture,  nor  disturb  divine  service  by  reading  it  when 
mass  was  celebrating;  but  should  read  it  meekly,  humbly,  and  reverently,  for  their 
instruction,  edification,  and  amendment."  There  was  also  care  taken  so  to  regulate  the 
prices  of  the  Bibles,  that  tliere  should  be  no  exacting  on  the  subjects  in  tlie  sale  of  them  ; 
and  Bonner  seeing  tlie  king's  mind  was  set  on  this,  ordered  six  of  these  great  Bibles  to  l)e  set 
up  in  several  places  of  St.  Paul's;  that  all  persons  who  could  read,  might  at  all  times  ha^e 
free  access  to  them  ;  and  upon  the  pillars  to  which  these  Bibles  were  ciiained,  an 
Numb  25  exhoi'tation  was  set  up,  admonishing  all  that  came  thither  to  read  "  that  they 
should  lay  aside  vain  glory,  hypocrisy,  and  all  other  corrupt  affections,  and  bring 
with  them  discretion,  good  intentions,  chainty,  reverence,  and  a  quiet  behaviour,  for  the 
edification  of  their  own  souls,  but  not  to  draw  multitudes  about  them,  nor  to  make 
expositions  of  what  they  read,  nor  to  read  aloud,  nor  make  noise  in  time  of  divine  service, 
nor  enter  into  disputes  concerning  it."  But  people  came  generally  to  hear  the  Scriptures 
read,  and  such  as  could  read  and  had  clear  voices,  came  often  thither  with  great  crowds 
about  them.  And  many  set  their  children  to  school,  that  they  miglit  carry  them  with  them 
to  St.  Paul's,  and  hear  them  read  the  Scriptures.  Nor  could  the  people  be  hindered  from 
entering  into  disputes  about  some  places,  for  who  could  hear  the  words  of  the  institution  of 
the  sacrament.  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  or  St.  Paul's  discourse  against  worship  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  not  from  thence  be  led  to  consider  that  the  people  were  deprived  of  the  cup, 
which  by  Christ's  express  command  was  to  be  drunk  by  all,  and  that  they  were  kept  in  a 
worship  to  which  the  unlearned  could  not  say  Amen,  since  they  understood  not  what  was 
said,  either  in  the  collects  or  hymns  ?  So  the  king  had  many  complaints  brought  him  of 
the  abuses  that  were  said  to  have  risen  from  the  liberty  given  the  people  to  read  the 
Scriptures.  Upon  which  Bonner  (no  doubt  having  obtained  the  king's  leave)  set  up  a  new 
advertisement,  in  which  he  complained  of  these  abuses,  in  the  reading  the  Bible,  for  which 
he  threatened  the  people  that  he  would  remove  these  Bibles  out  of  the  church,  if  they 
continued  as  they  did  to  abuse  so  a  high  a  favour.  Yet  these  complaints  produced  no  further 
severity  at  this  time ;  but  by  them  the  popish  party  afterwards  obtained  what  they  desired. 
This  summer  the  king  turned  the  monastery  of  Burton-upon-Trent  into  a  collegiate  church 
for  a  dean  and  four  prebends,  and  the  monastery  of  Thornton  in  Lincolnshire  into  another 
1541.        for  a  dean  and  four  prebends.     In  this  year  Cranmer  took  it  into  consideration 

Autiq.  Brit,  to  what  excess  the  tables  of  the  bishops  had  risen,  whereby  those  revenues  that 
\  RiT  b  °t  ^^o'^*  *°  have  been  applied  to  better  purposes  were  wasted  on  great  entertainment, 
ChiiiThmcn's  '^^'hich  though  they  passed  under  the  decent  name  of  hospitality,  yet  were  in 
lioiisekeep-  themselves  both  too  high  and  expensive,  and  proved  great  hindrances  to 
'"^'  churchmen's  charity  in  more  necessary  and  profitable  instances.   He  therefore  set 
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out  an  order  *,  for  regulating  that  expense,  V)y  whicli  an  archbishop's  table  was  not  to  exceed 
six  dishes  of  meat  and  four  of  t  banquet ;  a  bisliop's,  five  dishes  of  meat  and  three  of 
banquet ;  a  dean's  or  archdeacon's  table  was  not  to  exceed  four  dishes  and  two  of  banquet ; 
and  otlier  clergymen  might  be  served  only  with  two  dishes  ;  but  he  that  gives  us  the  account 
of  this  laments  that  this  regulation  took  no  effect,  and  complains  that  the  people  expecting 
generally  such  splendid  housekeeping  from  the  dignified  clergy,  and  not  considering  how 
short  their  revenues  are  of  what  they  were  anciently,  they  out  of  a  weak  compliance  with 
the  multitude  have  disabled  themselves  from  keeping  hospitality,  as  our  Saviour  ordered  it, 
not  for  the  rich,  but  the  poor ;  not  to  mention  the  other  ill  eflects  that  follow  too  sumptuous 
a  table. 

In  the  end  of  this  year,  the  tragical  fall  of  the  queen  put  a  stop  to  all  other  proceedings. 
Tlie  king  had  invited  his  nephew  the  king  of  Scotland  to  meet  him  at  York, 
Thekinggoes  ^.^^^  ^^^  resolved  to  come  thither.  The  king  intended  to  gain  upon  him  all  he 
could,  and  to  engage  him  to  follow  the  copy  he  had  set  him,  in  extirpating  the 
pope's  supremacy,  and  suppressing  abbeys,  and  to  establish  a  firm  agreement  in  all  other 
tilings.  The  clergy  of  Scotland  feared  the  ill  effects  of  that  interview,  especially  their  kinor 
being  a  prince  of  most  extraordinary  parts,  who,  had  he  not  blemished  his  government  witli 
being  so  extremely  addicted  to  his  pleasures,  was  the  gri^atest  prince  that  nation  had  for 
several  ages.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  executor  of  justice  :  he  used  in  person 
and  incognito  to  go  over  his  kingdom,  and  see  how  justice  was  everywhere  done.  He  had 
no  very  good  opinion  of  the  religious  orders,  and  had  encouraged  Buchanan  to  write  a 
severe  and  witty  libel  against  the  Franciscan  friars.  So  that  they  were  very  apprehensive 
that  he  might  have  been  wrought  on  by  his  uncle.  Therefore  they  used  all  their  endeavours 
to  divert  his  journey.  But  the  French  king,  that  had  him  fast  engaged  to  his  interests, 
falling  then  off  from  the  king,  wrought  more  on  him.  So  instead  of  meeting  the  king  at 
York,  where  magnificent  preparations  were  made  for  his  reception,  he  sent  his  excuse, 
which  provoked  his  uncle,  and  gave  occasion  to  a  breach  that  followed  not  long  after. 

But  here  I  shall  crave  the  reader's  leave  to  give  a  full  representation  of  the  state  of 
An  account  religion  at  this  time  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  footing  the  reformation  had  got 
of  the  State  tliere  :  its  neighbourhood  to  England,  and  the  union  of  these  kingdoms,  first  in 
the  same  religion,  and  since  under  the  same  princes,  together  with  the  intercourse 
that  was  both  in  this  and  the  next  reign,  between  these  nations,  seem  not  only  to  justify  this 
digression,  but  rather  to  challenge  it  as  a  part  of  the  history,  without  which  it  should  be 
defective.  And  it  may  be  the  rather  expected  from  one  who  had  his  birth  and  education  in 
that  kingdom. 

The  correspondence  between  that  crown  and  France  was  the  cause  that  what  learning 
The  begin-  they  had  came  from  Paris,  where  our  kings  generally  kept  some  scholars,  and 
ningaofLearn-  from  that  great  nursery  they  were  brought  over,  and  set  in  the  imiversities  of 
ing  t  lere.  Scotland  to  propagate  learning  there.  From  the  year  1412,  in  which  Wardlaw, 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  first  founded  that  university,  learning  had  made  such  a  progress, 
that  more  colleges  were  soon  after  founded  in  that  city.  Universities  were  also  founded 
both  at  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  which  have  since  furnished  that  nation  with  many  eminent 
scholars  in  all  professions.  But  at  the  time  that  learning  came  into  Scotland,  the  knowledge 
Ami  of  the  of  true  religion  also  followed  it ;  and  in  that  same  archbishop's  time,  one  John 
Reformation.  Resby,  an  Englishman,  a  follower  of  Wickliff's  opinions,  was  charged  with 
Archhishop  heresy.  Forty  articles  were  objected  to  him,  of  which  two  are  only  mentioned. 
Spotswood.  'Y\\e  one  was,  that  "  the  pope  is  not  Christ's  vicar."  The  other  was,  that  "  he 
was  not  to  be  esteemed  a  pope  if  he  was  a  man  of  wicked  life."  For  maintaining  these  lie 
was  burned.  Anno  1407-  Twenty-four  years  after  that,  one  Paul  Craw  came  out  of 
-    .  Germany,  and  being  a  Bohemian  and  a  Hussite,  was  infusing  his  doctrine  into 

some  at  St.  Andrews,  which  being  discovered,  he  was  judged  an  obstinate 
heretic,  and  burnt  there.  Anno  1432  ;  and  to  encourage  people  to  prosecute  such  persons, 
Fogo,  who  had  discovered  him,  was  rewarded  with  the  abbey  of  Melross  soon  after. 

*  This  oriicr  I  have  seen  printed  (1541)  amongst  arch-     other  archbishop  and  most  of  tlie    bislicps Anon.  Cor- 

bishop  Parlter's  papers,  but  it  was  with  the  consent  of  the     rect.  f  Bellaria. 
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It  does  not  apppar  that  tliose  doctrines,  which  were  called  Lollardics  in  England,  had 

gained  many  followers  in  Scotland,  till  near  the  end  of  that  century.    But  then  it  was  found 

that  they  were  much  spread  over  the  western  parts,  which  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

England,  those  who  were  persecuted  there  might  perhaps  fly  into  Scotland,  and  spread 

their  doctrine  in  that  kingdom.     Several  persons  of  quality  were  then   cliarged 

bpOtSWOod.  .,,  .,  ,,  1  1  ii-i  r  At  '  J  1  1 

With  these  articles,  and  brought  to  tlie  archbisliop  ot  blasgows  courts  ;  but  they 
answered  him  with  such  confidence,  that  he  thought  fit  to  discharge  tliem,  with  an  admonition 
to  take  heed  of  new  doctrines,  and  to  content  themselves  with   the  faith  of  the  church. 

At  this  time  the  clergy  in  Scotland  were  both  very  ignorant  and  dissolute  in  their 
The  Clerc'v  manners.  The  secular  clergy  minded  nothing  but  their  tithes,  and  did  eitiier 
are  botli  igno-  l,ire  Some  friars  to  preach,  or  some  poor  priests  to  sing  masses  to  them  at  their 
rantanUcrutl.  dim-dies.  The  abbots  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  best  seats,  and  the 
greatest  wealth  of  the  nation  ;  and  by  a  profuse  superstition  almost  the  one-half  of  the 
kinodom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  churchmen.  The  bishops  looked  more  after  the  affairs  of 
the  state  than  tlic  concerns  of  the  church  ;  and  were  resolved  to  maintain  by  their  cruelty 
what  their  predecessors  had  acquired  by  fraud  and  impostures ;  and,  as  Lesley  himself 
confesses,  there  was  no  pains  taken  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  principles  of  religion  ;  nor 
were  the  children  at  all  catechised,  but  left  in  ignorance  ;  and  the  ill  lives  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  both  covetous  and  lewd,  disposed  the  people  to  favour  those  that  preached  for  a 
Patrick  Ha-  reformation.  The  first  that  suffered  in  tliis  age  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  person 
mil'on's  Suf-  of  very  noble  blood  ;  his  father  was  brother  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  his  mother 
feiings.  sister  to  the  duke  of  Albany  :  so  nearly  was  he  on  both  sides  related  to  the 

king.  Pie  was  provided  of  the  abbey  of  Fern  in  his  youth  ;  and  being  designed  for  greater 
preferments,  he  was  sent  to  travel;  but  as  he  went  through  Germany,  he  contracted  a 
friendship  with  Luther,  Mt^lancthon,  and  others  of  their  persuasion  ;  by  whose  means  he  was 
instructed  in  the  points  about  which  they  differed  from  the  church  of  Rome.  He  returned 
to  Scotland,  that  he  might  communicate  that  knowledge  to  others  with  which  himself  was 
so  happily  enlightened.  And  little  considering  either  the  hindrance  of  his  further  preferment, 
or  the  other  dangers  that  might  lie  in  his  way,  he  spared  not  to  lay  open  the  corruptions  of 
the  Roman  church,  and  to  show  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  Christian  religion.  He 
was  a  man  both  of  great  learning  and  of  a  sweet  and  charming  conversation,  and  came  to  be 
followed  and  esteemed  by  all  sorts  of  people. 

The  clergy  being  enraged  at  this,  invited  him  to  St.  Andrew's,  that  there  might  be 
conferences  held  with  him  about  those  points  which  he  condemned.  And  one  friar  Campbell, 
prior  of  the  Dominicans,  who  had  the  reputation  of  a  learned  man,  was  appointed  to  treat 
with  him.  They  had  many  conferences  together  ;  and  the  prior  seemed  to  be  convinced  in 
most  points,  and  acknowledo:ed  there  were  many  things  in  the  church  that  required 
reformation.  But  all  this  while  he  was  betraying  him  ;  so  that,  when  the  abbot  looked  for 
no  such  thing,  he  was  in  the  night  time  made  prisoner,  and  carried  to  the  archbishop's  castle. 
There  several  articles  were  objected  to  him  about  original  sin,  free-will,  justification,  good 
works,  priestly  absolution,  auricular  confession,  purgatory,  and  the  pope's  being  antichrist. 
Some  of  these  he  positively  adhered  to,  the  others  he  thought  were  disputable  points ;  yet  he 
said  he  would  not  condemn  them,  except  he  saw  better  reasons  than  any  he  had  yet  heard. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  twelve  divines  of  the  university,  of  whom  friar  Campbell  was 
one  ;  and  within  a  day  or  two  they  censured  all  his  tenets  as  heretical,  and  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  the  church.  On  the  1st  of  IMarch  judgment  was  given  upon  him  by  Beaton, 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  with  whom  sate  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  Brichen  and  Dunblan,  five  abbots,  and  many  of  the  inferior  clergy.  They  also 
made  the  whole  university,  old  and  young,  sign  it.  He  was  declared  an  obstinate  heretic, 
and  delivered  to  the  secular  power. 

The  king  had  at  that  time  gone  a  pilgrimage  to  Ross ;  and  the  clergy,  fearing  lest 
nearness  of  blood,  with  the  intercessions  which  might  be  made  for  him,  should  snatch  this 
prey  out  of  their  hands,  proceeded  that  same  day  to  its  execution.  So  in  the  afternoon  he 
was  brought  to  the  stake  before  St.  Salvator's  college.  He  stripped  himself  of  his  garments. 
and  gave  them  to  his  man  ;  and  said,  "  he  had  no  more  to  leave  him  but  the  example  of  his 
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doath,—  that  he  prayed  liim  to  keep  in  mind  ;  for  though  it  was  bitter  and  painful  in  man's 
judgment,  yet  it  was  the  entrance  to  everlasting  life,  which  none  could  inherit  that  denied 
Clu-ist  before  such  a  congregation."  Then  was  lie  tied  to  a  stake,  and  a  groat  deal  of  fuel 
was  heaped  about  him,  which  he  seemed  not  to  fear,  but  continued  liftintT  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  recommending  his  soul  to  God.  When  the  train  of  powder  was  kindled,  it  did 
not  take  hold  of  the  fuel,  but  only  scorched  his  hand  and  the  side  of  his  face.  This 
occasioned  some  delay,  till  more  powder  was  brought  from  the  castle,  duriiig  which  time  the 
friars  were  very  troublesome,  and  called  to  him  to  turn,  and  pray  to  Our  Lady,  and  say 
Salve  Retjfina.  None  was  more  officious  than  friar  Campbell.  The  abbot  wished  him  often 
to  let  hiui  alone,  and  give  him  no  more  trouble.  But  the  friar  continuing  to  importune  him, 
lie  said  to  him,  "  Wicked  man,  thou  knowestthat  I  am  not  a  heretic,  and  that  it  is  the  truth 
of  God  for  whicli  I  now  sufier.  So  much  thou  didst  confess  to  me  in  private,  and  thereupon 
I  appeal  thee  to  answer  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ."  By  this  time  more  powder 
was  broaght,  and  the  fire  was  kindled.  He  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  How  long,  O 
Lord,  shall  darkness  oppress  this  realm  ?  how  long  wilt  thou  suffer  this  tyranny  of  men  ?" 
and  died  re])eating  these  words,  —  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  The  patience  and 
constancy  he  expressed  in  his  sufferings  made  the  spectators  generally  conclude  that  he  was 
a  true  martyr  of  Christ,  in  which  they  were  the  more  confirmed  by  friar  Campbell's  falling  into 
great  despair  soon  after,  who  from  that  turned  frantic,  and  died  within  a  year. 

On  this  I  have  insisted  the  more  fully,  because  it  was  indeed  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  raised  there  a  humour  of  inquiring  into  points  of  religion 
which  did  always  prove  fatal  to  the  church  of  Rome.  In  the  university  itself,  many  were 
The  Kmi  '3  w.-ought  on,  and  particularly  one  Seaton,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  was  the  king's 
Confessor  fi-  coufessor.  He  being  appointed  to  preach  the  next  Lent  at  St.  Andrew's,  insisted 
vours  the  Re-  much  on  these  points  :  "  that  the  law  of  God  was  the  only  rule  of  righteousness, 
oiniaii.)!).  ^]j^^  gjj^  ^.^g  ^^Yy  committed  when  God's  law  was  violated,  that  no  man  could 
satisfy  for  sin,  and  that  pardon  was  to  be  obtained  by  unfeigned  repentance  and  true  faith." 
But  he  never  mentioned  purgatory,  pilgrimages,  merits,  nor  prayers  to  saints,  which  used  to 
be  the  subjects  on  which  the  friars  insisted  most  on  these  occasions.  Being  gone  from  St. 
Andrew''s,  he  heard  that  another  friar  of  his  own  order  had  refuted  these  doctrines.  So  he 
returned,  and  confirmed  them  in  another  sermon,  in  which  he  also  made  some  reflections  on 
bishops  that  were  not  teachers,  calling  them  dumb  dogs.  For  this  he  was  carried  before  the 
archbishop  ;  but  he  defended  hiniself,  saying  that  he  liad  only,  in  St.  Paul's  words,  said  a 
bishop  should  teach  ;  and  in  Isaiah's  words,  that  such  as  did  not  teach  were  dumb  dogs :  but 
having  said  this  in  the  general,  he  did  not  apply  it  to  any  bishop  in  particular.  The  arch- 
bishop was  nettled  at  this  answer,  yet  resolved  to  let  liim  alone  till  he  should  be  brought  into 
disgrace  with  the  king.  And  that  was  soon  done  ;  for  the  king  being  a  licentious  prince,  and 
friar  Seaton  having  often  reproved  him  boldly  for  it,  he  grew  weary  of  liiin.  The  clergy 
perceiving  this,  were  resolved  to  fall  upon  him  :  so  he  withdrew  to  Berwick,  but  wrote  to 
the  king,  that  if  he  would  hear  him  make  his  defence,  he  would  return  and  justify  all  that 
he  had  taught.  He  taxed  the  cruelty  of  the  clergy,  and  desired  the  king  would  restrain 
their  tyranny,  and  consider  that  he  was  obliged  to  protect  his  subjects  from  their  severity 
and  malice.  But  receiving  no  satisfactory  answer,  he  lived  in  England,  where  he  was 
entertained  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk  as  his  chaplain.      Not  long  after  this,  one 

IH orrost  s  Suf-  Poj-rpg^,  a  simple  Benedictine  monk,  was  accused  for  having  said  that  Patrick 
tcnngs.  .  ,  ,  ^ 

Hamilton  had  died  a  martyr :  yet  since  there  was  no  sufficient  proof  to  convict 

him,  a  friar,  one  Walter  Lainge,  was  sent  to  confess  him,  to  whom  in  confession  he  acknow- 
ledged he  thought  Hamilton  was  a  good  man,  and  that  the  articles  for  which  he  was 
condemned  might  be  defended.  This  being  revealed  by  tlie  friar,  was  taken  for  good 
evidence  :  so  the  poor  man  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  as  a  heretic.  As  he  was  led  out  to 
liis  execution,  he  said,  "  Fy  on  falsehood,  fy  on  friars,  revealcrs  of  confession  !  Let  never  man 
trust  them  after  me  :  they  are  despisers  of  God,  and  deceivers  of  men  !"  When  they  were 
considering  in  what  place  to  burn  him,  a  simple  man,  that  attended  the  archbishop,  advised 
to  burn  him  in  some  low  cellar ;  for,  said  he,  "  the  smoke  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton  has 
infected  all  those  on  whom  it  blew." 
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Socu  after  this,  abbot  Hamilton's  brother  and  sister  were  brought  into  the  bishops'  courts : 

A  A  .1,  but  the  kins:,  who  favoured  this  brotlier,  persuaded  liim  to  absent  himself.      His 

A  luvtner  &'  '  ^ 

Persecution  in  sister  and  SIX  others  being  brought  before  the  bishop  of  Ross,  who  was  deputed 
Scotland.  |jy  \\^q  archbishop  to  proceed  against  them,  the  king  liimsclf  dealt  with  the  woman 
to  abjure,  which  she  and  the  other  six  did.  Two  others  were  more  resolute  :  the  one  was 
Normand  Gowrlay,  who  was  charged  with  denying  the  pope's  authority  in  Scotland,  and 
sayino-  there  was  no  purgatory  :  the  other  was  David  Straiten  ;  he  was  charged  with  the 
same  opinions.  They  also  alleged  that  he  had  denied  that  tithes  were  due  to  churchmen  ; 
and  that  when  tlie  vicar  came  to  take  the  tithe  out  of  some  fisli-boats  that  belonged  to  him, 
lie  alleged  the  tithe  was  to  be  taken  where  the  stock  grew,  and  therefore  ordered  tiie  tenth 
fish  to  be  cast  into  the  sea,  and  bade  the  vicar  to  seek  them  there.  They  were  both  judged 
obstinate  heretics,  and  burnt  at  one  stake  the  27th  of  August  1534.  Upon  this  persecu- 
tion, some  others  who  were  cited  to  appear  fled  into  England.  Tliose  were,  Alexander 
Alesse,  John  Fife,  John  JIackbee,  and  one  Maekdowgall.  The  first  of  these  was  received 
by  Cromwell  into  his  family,  and  grew  into  great  favour  with  king  Henry,  and  was 
commonly  called  liis  scholar  ;  of  whom  see  what  was  said,  page  IfiB.  But  after  CromwelFs 
death,  he  took  Fife  with  him,  and  they  went  into  Saxony,  and  were  both  professors  in 
Leipsic.  JIackbee  was  at  first  entertained  by  Shaxton,  bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  but  he  went 
afterwards  into  Denmark,  where  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  doctor  Maccabeus,  and  was 
chaplain  to  king  C'iiristian  11. 

But  all  these  violent  proceedings  were  not  effectual  enough  to  quencli  that  light  wliich  was 
The  Progress  then  shining  there.  Many,  by  searching  the  Scriptures,  came  to  the  knowledge 
oftheRcfor-  of  the  truth;  and  the  noise  of  what  was  then  doing  in  England,  awakened 
mation.  others  to  make  further  inquiries  into  matters  of  religion.     Pope  Clement  VII. 

Lesley.  apprehending   that   king   Henry   might   prevail   on   his    nephew  to   follow   his 

example,  wrote  letters  full  of  earnest  exhortations  to  him  to  continue  in  the  catholic  faith. 
Upon  which  king  James  called  a  parliament,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope's  nuncio, 
declared  his  zeal  for  tliat  faith  and  the  apostolic  see.  The  parliament  also  concurred  with 
him  in  it ;  and  made  acts  against  heretics,  and  for  maintaining  the  pope's  authority.  That 
same  pope  did  afterwards  send  to  desire  him  to  assist  him  in  making  war  against  the  king 
of  England  ;  for  he  was  resolved  to  divide  that  knicrdom  among  those  who  would  assist  him 
in  driving  out  king  Henry.  But  the  firm  peace  at  that  time  between  the  king  of  England 
and  the  French  king  kept  him  quiet  from  any  trouble,  which  otherwise  the  king  of  Scotland 
might  have  given  !iim.  Yet  king  Henry  sent  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  brother  lord  William  Howard,  to  him  so  unexpectedly,  that  they  came  to  him  at 

_    ,  Stirling  before  he  had  heard  of  their  being  sent.     The  bishop  brought  with  him 

xJucnanan.  ^11  •(•!•        •!•   •        ^  •        tt  r 

some  or  the  books  that  had  been  writ  tor  the  justitymg  kmg  Henrys  proceeding, 

and  desired  that  the  king  would  impartially  examine  tiiem  ;  but  he  put  them  into  the  hands  of 

some  about  him  that  were  addicted  to  the  interests  of  Rome,  who,  without  ever  reading  them, 

told  him  they  were  full  of  pestilent  doctrine  and  heresy. 

The  secret  business  they  came  for  was,  to  ])ersuade  that  king  to  concur  with  his  uncle, 

and  to  agree  to  an  interview  between  them  :  and  they  ofi'ered  him  in  their  master's  name  the 

lady  Mary  in  marriage,  and  that  he  should  be  made  duke  of  York  and  lord-lieutenant  *  of 

all  England.      But  the  clergy  diverted  him  from  it,  and  persuaded  him  rather  to  go  on  in  his 

design  of  a  match  with  France  ;  and  their  counsels  did  so  prevail,  that  he  resolved  to  go  in 

person  and  fetch  a  queen  from  thence.       On  the  first  of  January  1537,  he  was  married  to 

Magdalen,  daughter  to  Francis  I. ;  but  she  being  then  gone  far  in  a  consumption,  died  soon 

after  he  had  brought  her  home,  on  the  28th  of  May.     She  was  nnich  lamented  by  all  persons, 

the  clergy  only  excepted  :  for  she  had  been  bred  in  the  queen  of  Navarre's  court,  and  so  they 

apprehended  she  might  incline  the  king  to  a  reformation.      But  he  had  seen  another  lady  in 

France,  Mary  of  Guise,  whom  he  then  liked  so  well,  that  after  his  queen's  death  he  sent 

cardinal  Beaton  into  France  to  treat  for  a  match  witli  her.      This  gave  the  clergy  as  much 

joy  as  the  former  marriage  had  raised  fear;  for  no  family  in  Christendom  was  more  devoted 

to  the  interests  of  the  papacy  than  that  was.     And  now  the  king,  though  he  had  freer 

*   Regni  Anglici  Vicsriiis. 
VOL.    I.  o 
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thoughts  himself,  yet  was  so  engaged  to  the  pretended  old  religion,  that  he  became  a  violent 
persecutor  of  all  who  differed  from  it. 

The  king  grew  very  expensive  ;  he  indulged  himself  much  in  his  pleasures ;  he  built  four 
The  kin?  noble  palaces,  which,  considering  that  kingdom  and  that  age,  were  very  extra- 
wholly guided  ordinary  buildings;  he  had  also  many  natural  children;  all  whicli  things 
bytheClergy.  concurred  to  make  him  very  desirous  of  money.  There  were  two  different 
parties  in  the  court.  The  nobility,  on  the  one  hand,  represented  to  him  the  great  wealth 
that  the  abbots  had  gathered;  and  that  if  he  would  do  as  his  uncle  had  done,  he  would 
thereby  raise  his  revenue  to  the  triple  of  what  it  was,  and  provide  plentifully  for  his  children. 
The  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  assured  him,  that  if  he  would  set  up  a  strict  inquisition  of 
heretics,  he  would  discover  so  many  men  of  estates  that  were  guilty,  that  by  their 
forfeitures  he  might  raise  above  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year  :  and  for  his  children,  the 
easiest  way  of  providing  for  them  was  to  give  them  good  abbeys  and  priories.  This  they 
thought  would  engage  both  the  king  and  his  sons  to  maintain  their  rights  more  steadily,  if 
their  own  interests  were  interwoven  with  them.  They  also  persuaded  the  king,  that  if  he 
maintained  the  established  religion,  it  would  give  him  a  good  interest  in  England,  and  make 
him  be  set  up  by  foreign  princes  as  the  head  of  the  league,  which  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
were  then  projecting  against  king  Henry.  These  counsels  being  seconded  by  his  queen,  who 
was  a  wise  and  good  lady,  but  wonderfully  zealous  for  the  papacy,  did  so  prevail  with  him, 
that  as  he  made  four  of  his  children  abbots  or  priors,  so  he  gave  way  to  the  persecuting 
humour  of  his  priests  ;  and  gave  sir  James  Hamilton  (a  natural  brother  of  the  earl  of  Arran, 
in  whom  the  clergy  put  much  confidence,)  a  commission  to  proceed  against  all  that  were 
suspected  of  heresy.  In  the  year  153i),  many  were  cited  to  appear  before  a  meeting  of  the 
bishops  at  Edinburgh  :  of  those,  nine  abjured,  many  were  banished,  and  five  were  burnt. 
Forrester,  a  gentleman,  Simpson,  a  secular  priest,  Killore  and  Beverage  two  friars,  and 
Forrest,  a  canon -regular,  were  burnt  on  the  Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh.  The  last  of  these 
was  a  zealous  constant  preacher,  which  was  a  rare  thing  in  those  days.  His  diocesan,  the 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  sent  for  him,  and  rebuked  him  for  it ;  and  bid  him,  "  when  he  found  a 
good  epistle  or  good  gospel  that  made  for  the  liberties  of  the  holy  church,  to  preach  on  that, 
and  let  the  rest  alone."  The  good  man  answered,  "  he  had  read  both  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  and  never  found  an  ill  epistle  or  ill  gospel  in  any  of  them."  The  bishop 
replied,  that  "  he  thanked  God  he  had  lived  well  these  many  years,  and  never  knew  either 
the  Old  or  New  :  he  contented  himself  with  his  portuise  and  his  pontifical ;  and  if  the  other 
would  trouble  himself  with  these  fantasies,  he  would  repent  it  when  he  could  not  help  it." 
Forrest  said,  "  he  was  resolved  to  do  what  he  conceived  was  his  duty,  whatever  miglit  be 
the  danger  of  it."  By  this  it  appears  how  deliberately  the  clergy  at  that  time  delivered 
themselves  up  to  ignorance  and  superstition. 

In  the  same  year,  Russel,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  one  Kennedy,  a  young  man  of  eighteen 

years  of  age,  were  brought  before  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow.     That  bishop  was 
wo  0  ler       ^  learned  and  moderate  man,  and  was  much  against  these  cruel  proceedings  :  he 

was  also  in  great  credit  with  the  king,  having  been  his  tutor.  Yet  he  was  forced 
by  the  threatenings  of  his  brethren  to  go  on  with  the  persecution.  So  those  two,  Russel 
and  Kennedy,  being  brought  before  him,  Kennedy,  that  was  young  and  fearful,  had  resolved 
to  submit  and  abjure.  But  being  brought  to  the  bar,  and  encouraged  by  Russel's  discourses, 
he  felt  so  high  a  measure  of  courage  and  joy  in  his  heart,  that  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and 
broke  forth  in  these  words :  "  Wonderful,  O  God,  is  thy  love  and  mercy  towards  me,  a 
miserable  wretch  !  for  now,  when  I  would  have  denied  thee,  and  thy  Son  my  Saviour,  thou 
hast  by  thine  own  hand  pulled  me  back  from  the  bottom  of  hell,  and  given  me  most  heavenly 
comfort,  which  hath  removed  the  ungodly  fear  that  before  oppressed  my  mind.  Now  I  defy 
death  !  do  what  you  please,  I  thank  God  I  am  ready."  There  followed  a  long  dispute 
between  the  friar  and  the  divines  that  sate  with  the  archbishop ;  but  when  he  perceived  they 
would  hear  nothing,  and  answered  liim  only  with  revilings  and  jeers,  he  gave  it  over,  and 
concluded  in  these  words  :  "  This  is  your  hour  and  power  of  darkness  :  now  you  sit  as  judges, 
and  we  stand  wrongfully  condemned ;  but  the  day  cometh  which  will  show  our  innocence, 
and  you  shall  see  your  own  blindness  to  your  everlasting  confusion.     Go  on,  and  fulfil  the 
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measure  of  your  iniquity."  This  put  the  archbishop  in  great  confusion,  so  that  he  said  to 
those  about  him,  that  these  rigorous  executions  did  hurt  the  cause  of  the  church  more  than 
could  be  well  thought  of;  and  he  declared  that  his  opinion  was,  that  tlieir  lives  should  be 
spared,  and  some  other  course  taken  with  them.  But  those  that  sate  with  him  said,  if  he 
took  a  course  different  from  what  the  other  prelates  had  taken,  he  was  not  the  church's 
friend.  This,  with  other  threatening  expressions,  prevailed  so  far  on  his  fears,  that  he  gave 
judgment.  So  they  were  burnt ;  but  at  their  death  they  expressed  so  much  constancy  and 
joy,  that  the  people  were  much  wrouglit  on  by  their  behaviour.  Russel  encouraged  Kennedy, 
his  partner  in  sufferings,  in  tliese  words  :  "  Fear  not,  brother,  for  he  is  more  mighty  that  is 
in  us  than  he  that  is  in  the  world  ;  the  pain  which  we  shall  suffer  is  short  and  light,  but 
our  joy  and  consolation  shall  never  have  an  end.  Death  cannot  destroy  us,  for  it  is  destroyed 
already  by  him  for  whose  sake  we  suffer.  Therefore  let  us  strive  to  enter  in  by  the  same 
strait  way  which  our  Saviour  hath  taken  before  us."  With  the  blood  of  such  martyrs  was 
the  field  of  that  church  sown,  which  did  quickly  rise  up  in  a  plentiful  harvest. 

Amono-  those  that  were  at  this  time  in  hazard,  George  Buchanan  was  one.  The  clergy 
were  resolved  to  be  revenged  on  him  for  the  sharpness  of  the  poems  he  had  written  against 
them  :  and  the  king  had  so  absolutely  left  all  men  to  their  mercy,  that  he  had  died  with  the 
rest  if  he  had  not  made  his  escape  out  of  prison  :  then  he  went  beyond  sea,  and  lived  twenty 
years  in  that  exile,  and  was  forced  to  teach  a  school  most  part  of  the  time ;  yet  the  greatness 
of  his  mind  was  not  oppressed  with  that  mean  employment.  In  his  writings  there  appears, 
not  only  all  the  beauty  and  graces  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  a  vigour  of  mind  and  quickness 
of  thouglit  far  beyond  Bembo,  or  the  other  Italians,  who  at  that  time  affected  to  revive  the 
purity  of  the  Roman  style.  It  was  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  Tully  in  them,  but  his  style  is 
so  natural  and  nervous,  and  his  reflections  on  things  are  so  solid,  (besides  his  immortal  poems, 
in  which  he  shows  how  well  he  could  imitate  all  the  Roman  poets,  in  their  several  ways  of 
writing,  tliat  he  who  compares  them,  will  be  often  tempted  to  prefer  the  copy  to  the  original,) 
that  he  is  justly  reckoned  the  greatest  and  best  of  our  modern  authors.  This  was  the  state 
of  affairs  at  this  time  in  Scotland  :  and  so  I  shall  leave  this  digression,  on  which  if  I  have  staid 
too  long,  my  kindness  to  my  native  country  must  be  my  excuse  ;  and  now  I  return  to  the 
affairs  of  England. 

The  king  went  his  progress  with  his  fair  and  beloved  queen,  and  when  he  came  to  York, 
he  issued  out  a  proclamation,  "  that  all  wlio  had  been  aggrieved  for  w"ant  of  justice  by  any 
whom  he  had  formerly  employed,  should  come  to  him  and  his  counsel  for  redress."  This 
was  done  to  cast  all  past  miscarriages  on  Cromwell,  and  to  put  the  people  in  hopes  of  better 
times.  But  upon  his  return  to  London,  he  met  with  a  new  affliction.  He  was  so  much 
taken  with  his  queen,  that  on  All-Saints'  day,  when  he  received  the  sacrament,  he  openly 
gave  God  thanks  for  the  good  life  he  led  and  trusted  still  to  lead  with  her :  and  desired  his 
ghostly  father  to  join  with  him  in  the  same  thanksgiving  to  God.  But  this  joy  lasted  not 
long  :  for  the  next  day  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  came  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  doleful 
account  of  the  queen's  ill  life,  as  it  had  been  brouglit  him  by  one  John  Lassels ;  wlio,  when 
the  king  was  in  his  progress,  had  told  him  that  his  sister,  who  had  been  an  old  servant  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk's,  under  whose  care  the  queen  was  brought  up,  said  to  him,  that  the 
queen  was  lewd,  and  that  one  Francis  Deirham  had  enjoyed  her  often  ;  as  also  one  Mannock, 
with  other  foul  circumstances  not  fit  to  be  related.  The  archbishop  communicated  it  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  the  other  privy  councillors  that  were  at  London.  They  agreed,  that  the 
archbishop  should  open  it  to  the  king  :  but  he  not  knowing  how  to  do  it  in  discourse,  set  it 
The  Queen's  <iown  in  writing  and  put  it  in  the  king's  hands.  When  the  king  read  it  he  seemed 
ill  life  is  dis-  much  perplexed  ;  but  loved  the  queen  so  tenderly,  that  he  looked  on  it  as  a 
covered.  forger}' :  and  now  the  archbishop  was  in  extreme  danger,  for  if  full  evidence  had 

not  been  brouglit,  it  had  been  certainly  turned  on  him  to  his  ruin.  The  king  imparted  it  to 
some  other  councillors,  and  told  them  that  he  could  not  believe  it,  yet  he  would  try  it  out, 
but  witli  all  possible  secrecy  :  so  the  lord  privy- seal  was  sent  to  London  to  examine  Lassels, 
who  stood  to  what  he  had  informed.  Then  he  sent  that  same  lord  into  Sussex,  where  Lassels' 
sister  lived,  to  try  if  she  would  justify  what  her  brother  had  reported  in  her  name  :  and  she 
owning  it,  lie  ordered  Deirham  and  Mannock  to  be  arrested  upon  some  other  pretences  ;  but 

q2 
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they  being  examined,  not  only  confessed  what  \N-as  informed,  but  revealed  some  other 
circmnstances  that  showed  the  queen  had  laid  aside  all  sense  of  modesty  as  well  as  the  fear 
of  a  discovery  ;  three  several  women  having  been  witnesses  to  these  her  lewd  practices.  Tlie 
report  of  that  struck  the  king  into  a  most  profound  pensiveness,  and  he  burst  out  into  tears, 
and  lamented  his  misfortune.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  some  other  councillors 
vfere  sent  to  examine  the  queen.  She  at  first  denied  evcrythintr,  but  when  she  perceived  it 
And  confess-»d  ^'^^  already  known,  she  confessed  all,  and  set  it  under  her  hand.  There  were 
by  herself  also  other  evident  presumptions  that  she  had  intended  to  continue  that  course  of 
and  others.  jifg  .  foj.  jjg  g^jg  j^^d  got  Dcirham  into  her  service,  so  she  had  brought  one  of  the 
women,  who  had  been  formerly  privy  to  their  familiarities,  to  serve  about  her  bedchamber. 
One  Culpepper  was  also  cliarged  upon  vehement  suspicion  :  for  when  the  king  was  at 
Lincoln,  by  the  lady  Rochford's  means  he  was  brought  into  the  queen's  chamber  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  night,  and  staid  there  till  four  the  next  morning  :  the  queen  also  gave  him  a 
gold  chain  and  a  rich  cap  :  he  being  examined  confessed  the  crime ;  for  which  both  Deirham 
and  he  suffered.  Others  were  also  indicted  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.     But  this  occasioned  a  new  parliament  to  be  summoned. 

On  the  l(3th  of  January  the  parliament  met ;  to  which  the  bishops  of  Westminster,  Chester, 

1542.  Peterborough,  and  Gk)ucester,  had  their  writs  :  the  lord  Cromwell  also  had  his 
AnewParlia-  writ*,  though  I  do  not  find  by  any  record  tliat  he  was  restored  in  blood.  On 
ment  called.  ^|jg  28th  of  January,  the  lord  chancellor  moved  the  house  of  lords  to  consider  the 
case  the  king  was  in  by  the  queen's  ill  carriage :  and  that  there  might  be  no  ground  of 
suspicion  or  complaint,  he  proposed  that  some  of  their  number  should  be  sent  to  examine  the 
queen  :  whereupon  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  and  the  bishop  of  Westminster,  were  stut  to  her.  How  much  she  confessed 
to  them  is  not  very  clear,  neither  by  the  journal  nor  the  act  of  parliament :  which  only  says 
that  she  confessed,  without  mentioning  the  particulars.  Upon  this,  the  processes  of  those  that 
had  been  formerly  attainted  being  also  brought  as  an  evidence,  the  act  passed  in  both  houses. 
In  it  they  petitioned  the  king, 

"  First,  Not  to  be  troubled  at  the  matter,  since  that  might  be  a  mean  to  shorten  his  life. 
The- Act  "  Secondly,  To  pardon  everything  that  had  been  spoken  against  the  queen, 

about  the  ''  Thirdly,  That  the  queen  and   her  accomplices   might  be  attainted  of  high 

<,jueen.  treason  for  her  taking  Deirham  into  her  service,  and  another  woman  into  her 

chamber,  who  had  known  their  former  ill  life,  by  which  it  appeared  what  she  intended  to 
do  ;  and  then  admitting  Culpepper  to  be  so  long  with  her  in  a  vile  place  so  many  hours  in 
the  night.  Therefore  it  is  desired  that  she  and  they,  with  the  bawd,  the  lady  Rochford, 
may  be  attainted  of  treason,  and  that  the  queen  and  the  lady  Rochford  should  suffer  the 
pains  of  death. 

"  Fourthly,  That  the  king  would  not  trouble  himself  to  give  his  assent  to  this  act  in  his 
own  person,  but  grant  it  by  his  letters  patent  under  his  hand  and  great  seal. 

"  Fifthly,  That  the  duchess  dowager  of  Norfolk,  countess  of  Bridgwater,  the  lord  William 
Howard  and  his  lady,  and  four  other  men  and  five  women,  who  were  ab'eady  attainted  by 
the  course  of  common  law  (except  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  and  the  countess  of  Bridgwater), 
that  knew  the  queen's  vicious  life,  and  had  concealed  it,  should  be  all  attainted  of  misprision 
of  treason. 

"  It  was  also  enacted,  that  whosoever  knew  anything  of  the  incontinence  of  the  queen  (for 
the  time  being)  should  reveal  it  with  all  possible  speed  under  the  pains  of  treason.  And  that 
if  the  king  or  his  successors  should  intend  to  marry  any  woman  whom  they  took  to  be  a 
pure  and  clean  maid, — if  she,  not  beinff  so,  did  not  declare  the  same  to  the  king,  it  should 
be  high  treason  ;  and  all  who  knew  it,  and  did  not  reveal  it,  were  guilty  of  misprision  of 
treason.     And  if  the  queen,  or  the  prince's  wife,  should  procure  any  by  messages  or  words 

*  He  had  his  writ,  not  by  virtue  of  any  restoration  in  he  was  created  Baron  of  tliis  realm,  by  the  title  only  of 

blood,  but  of  his  creation  by  patent  :  neither  the  day  his  Lord  Cromwell,  but  not  distinguished  by  anyplace.    Vide 

father  was  created  earl,  as  Mr.  Fuiman  hath  it,  following  Sir  William   Dugdale's  "  History  of  the   Baronage." — 

Dr.  Fuller,  but  five  months  after  bis  father's  death,  viz.  GR^kNOEii's  Correct. 
the  18th  of  December,  in  the  32d  of  Henry  VIII.,  whea 
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to  know  her  carnally,  or  any  other  by  messages  or  words  should  solicit  them,  they,  their 
councillors  and  abettors,  are  to  be  adjudged  high  traitors." 

This  act  being  assented  to  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  the  queen  and  the  lady  Rochford 
were  beheaded  on  Tower-Hill  the  12tli  of  February.      The  queen  confessed  the 

ensures  niiscarriases  of  her  former  life  before  the  king  married  her,  but  stood  absolutely 
to  her  denial  as  to  anything  after  that ;  and  protested  to  Dr.  White,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Winchester,  that  she  took  God  and  his  angels  to  be  her  witnesses,  upon  the 
salvation  of  her  soul,  that  she  was  guiltless  of  that  act  of  defiling  her  sovereign's  bed,  for 
which  she  was  condemned.  Yet  the  lasciviousness  of  her  former  life  made  people  incline  to 
believe  any  ill  thing  that  could  be  reported  of  her.  But  for  the  lady  Rochford,  everybody 
observed  God's  justice  on  her,  who  had  the  cliief  hand  both  in  queen  Anne  Bole\Ti's  and  her 
own  husband's  death ;  and  it  now  appearing  so  evidently  what  sort  of  woman  she  was,  it 
tended  much  to  raise  their  reputations  again  in  whose  fall  her  spite  and  other  artifices  had 
so  great  a  hand.  She  had  been  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  last  four  queens,  but  now  it 
was  found  how  unworthy  she  was  of  that  trust. 

It  was  thought  extreme  cruelty  to  be  so  severe  to  the  queen's  kindred  for  not  discovering 
her  former  ill  life,  since  the  making  such  a  discovery  had  been  inconsistent  with  the  ruks 
of  justice  or  decency.  The  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  being  her  grandmother,  had  bred  her  of 
a  child  ;  and  it  was  said  for  her  to  have  gone,  and  told  the  king  that  she  was  a  whore,  when 
he  intended  to  marry  her,  as  it  was  an  unheard-of  thing,  so  the  not  doing  of  it  could  not 
have  drawn  so  severe  a  punishment  from  any  but  a  prince  of  that  king's  temper.  But  the 
king  pardoned  her,  and  most  of  the  rest,  though  some  continued  in  prison  after  the  rest 
were  discharged. 

But  for  the  other  part  of  this  act,  obliging  a  woman  to  reveal  her  own  former  incontinence, 
if  the  king  intended  to  marry  hei  (which  by  a  mistake  the  lord  Herbert  says  was  passed  in 
another  act,  taking  it  from  Hall,  and  not  looking  into  the  Record),  it  was  thought  a  piece  of 
grievous  tyranny,  since  if  a  king,  especially  one  of  so  imperious  a  temper  as  this  was,  should 
design  such  an  honour  to  any  of  his  subjects  who  had  failed  in  their  former  life  ;  they  must 
either  defame  themselves  by  publishing  so  disgraceful  a  secret,  or  run  the  hazard  of  being 
afterwards  attainted  of  treason.  Upon  this,  those  that  took  an  indiscreet  liberty  to  rally 
that  sex  unjustly  and  severely,  said,  the  king  could  induce  none  that  was  reputed  a  maid  to 
marry  him  ;  so  that,  not  so  much  choice  as  necessity  put  him  on  marrying  a  widow  about 
two  years  after  this.  But  this  part  of  the  act  was  afterwards  repealed  in  the  first  parliament 
of  king  Edward  YI. 

There  passed  another  act  in  this  parliament  that  made  way  for  the  dissolution  of  colleges, 
hospitals,  and  other  foundations  of  that  nature.  The  courtiers  had  been  practis- 
llosoitals  &c  ^°S  ^itii  the  presidents  and  governors  of  some  of  these,  to  make  resignations  of 
them  to  the  king,  which  were  conceived  in  the  same  style  that  most  of  the 
surrenders  of  monasteries  did  run  in.  Eight  of  these  were  already  procured,  which  are 
enrolled  ;  but  they  could  not  make  any  great  progress,  because  it  was  provided  by  the  local 
statutes  of  most  of  them,  that  no  president,  or  any  other  fellows,  could  make  any  such  deed, 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  fellows  in  the  house,  and  this  could  not  be  so  easily  obtained. 
Therefore,  all  such  statutes  were  annulled,  and  none  were  any  more  to  be  sworn  to  the 
observation  of  them. 

lu  the  convocation  that  sate  at  that  time,  which,  as  was  formerly  observed,  Fuller  mistakes 

The  Papists    ^^"^  ^he  convocation  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  this  king,  the  translation  of  the 

design  to  sup-  Bible  was  brought  under  examination,  and  many  of  the  bishops  were  appointed 

v'^'i'hR-        ^"  penise  it ;  for  it  seems  complaints  were  brought  against  it.     It  was  certainly 

°  ■  the  greatest  eyesore  of  the  popish  party,  and  that  which  they  knew  would  most 

effectually  beat  down  all  their  projects  :  but  there  was  no  opposing  it  directly,  for  the 
king  was  fully  resolved  to  go  through  with  it ;  therefore,  the  way  they  took  was  once  to 
Iliad  the  translation  then  set  out  with  as  many  faults  as  they  could,  and  so  to  get  it  first 
condemned,  and  then  to  promise  a  new  one,  in  the  making  and  publishing  of  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  breed  many  delays.  But  Gardiner  had  another  singular  conceit ;  he  fancied  there 
were   many  words  in  the   New  Testament  of  such  majesty,   that  they  were  not  to  be 
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translated,  but  must  stand  in  the  English  Bible  as  they  were  in  the  Latin.  A  hundred  of 
these  he  put  into  writing,  which  was  read  in  convocation.  His  design  in  this  was  visible — 
that  if  a  translation  must  be  made,  it  should  be  so  daubed  all  through  with  Latin  words,  that 
the  people  should  not  understand  it  much  the  better  for  its  being  in  English.  A  taste  of 
this  the  reader  may  have  by  the  first  tvi'enty  of  them  : — Ecclesia,  Penitentia,  Pontifex, 
Ancilla,  Contritus,  Olocausta,  Justitia,  Justificatio,  Idlota,  Elemeuta,  Baptizare,  Martyr, 
Adorare,  Sandalium,  Simplex,  Tetrarcha,  Sacramentum,  Simulachruin,  Gloria.  The  design 
he  had  of  keeping  some  of  these,  particularly  the  last  save  one,  is  plain  enough  : — that  the 
people  might  not  discover  that  visible  opposition  which  was  between  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Roman  church,  in  the  matter  of  images.  This  could  not  be  better  palliated  than  by 
disguising  these  places  with  words  that  the  people  understood  not.  How  this  was  received 
Fuller  has  not  told  us.  But  it  seems  Cranmer  found  that  the  bishops  were  resolved  either 
to  condemn  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  or  to  proceed  so  slowly  in  it  that  it  should  come 
10  notliing.  Therefore  he  moved  the  king  to  refer  the  perusing  of  it  to  the  two  universities. 
The  bishops  took  this  very  ill  when  Cranmer  intimated  it  to  them  in  the  king's  name,  and 
objected  that  the  learning  of  the  universities  was  much  decayed  of  late,  and  that  the  two 
houses  of  convocation  were  the  more  proper  judges  of  that,  where  the  learning  of  the  land 
was  chiefly  gathered  together.  But  tiie  archbishop  said  he  would  stick  close  to  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  that  the  universities  should  examine  it.  Upon  which  all  the  bisliops  of  his 
province,  except  Ely  and  St.  David's,  protested  against  it ;  and  soon  after  the  convocation 
was  dissolved. 

Not  long  after  this,  I  find  Bonner  made  some  injunctions  for  his  clergy,  which  have  a 

strain  in  them  so  far  different  from  the  rest  of  his  life,  that  it  is  more  probable 

onncr  s   n-  ^;]jgy  ^i/qj-q  drawn  by  another  pen,  and  imposed  on  Bonner  by  an  order  from  the 

king.     They  were  set  out  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the  king's  reign  ;   but  the 

time  of  the  year  Is  not  expressed.     The  reader  will  find  them  in  the  collection  at  their  full 

length.     Tlie  substance  of  them  is — 

"  First,  That  all  should  observe  the  king's  injunctions. 

"  Secondly,  That  every  clergyman  should  read  and  study  a  chapter  of  the 
0  .    um  .    gjijig  every  day,  with  the  exposition  of  the  gloss,  or  some  approved  doctor, 
which  having  once  studied,  they  should  retain  it  in  their  memories,  and  be  ready 
to  give  an  account  of  it,  to  him,  or  any  whom  he  should  appoint. 

"  Thirdly,  That  they  should  study  the  book  set  forth  by  the  bisliops  of  the  Institution  of  a 
Christian  Man. 

"Fourtlily,  That  such  as  did  not  reside  in  their  benefices  should  bring  their  curates  to 
him,  or  his  officers,  to  be  tried. 

"  Flftlily,  That  they  should  often  exhort  their  parishioners  to  make  no  private  contracts 
of  marriage. 

"  Sixthly,  That  they  should  marry  none  who  were  married  before,  till  they  were  sufficiently 
assured  that  the  former  husband  or  wife  were  dead. 

"  Seventhly,  Tliat  they  should  Instruct  the  children  of  their  several  parishes,  and  teach 
them  to  read  English,  that  they  might  know  how  to  believe,  and  pray,  and  live  according  to 
the  will  of  God. 

"  Eighthly,  That  tliey  should  reconcile  all  that  were  in  enmity,  and  in  that  be  a  good 
example  to  others. 

"  Ninthly,  That  none  should  receive  the  communion  who  did  not  confess  to  their  own 
curates. 

"  Tenthly,  That  none  should  be  suflfered  to  go  to  taverns  or  ale-houses,  and  use  unlawful 
games  on  Sundays  or  holydays,  in  time  of  divine  service. 

"  Eleventhly,  That  twice  every  quarter  they  should  declare  the  seven  deadly  sins  and  the 
Ten  Commandments. 

"  Twelfthly,  That  no  priest  should  go  but  in  his  habit. 

"  Thirteenthly,  Tiiat  no  priest  should  be  admitted  to  say  mass  without  showing  nls  letters 
of  orders  to  the  bishop  or  his  officers. 

"  Fourteentlily,  That  they  should  Instruct  the  people  to  beware  of  blasphemy,  or  swearing 
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by  any  part  of  Christ's  boJy  ;  and  to  abstain  from  scolding  and  slandering,  adultery, 
fornication,  gluttony,  or  drunkenness ;  and  that  they  should  present  at  the  next  visitation 
those  who  were  guilty  of  tliese  sins. 

"  Fifteenthly,  That  no  priest  should  use  unlawful  games,  or  go  to  ale-houses  or  taverns, 
but  upon  an  urgent  necessity. 

"  Sixteenthly,  No  plays  or  interludes  to  be  acted  in  the  churches. 

"  Seventeenthly,  That  there  should  be  no  sermons  preached  that  had  been  made  within 
these  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  years;  but  when  they  preached,  they  should  explain 
the  whole  gospel  and  epistle  for  the  day,  according  to  the  mind  of  some  good  doctor  allowed 
by  the  church  of  England  ;  and  chiefly  to  insist  on  those  places  that  might  stir  up  the  people 
to  good  works  and  to  prayer ;  and  to  explain  the  use  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  cliurch.  That 
there  should  be  no  railing  in  sermons  ;  but  the  preacher  should  calmly  and  discreetly  set 
forth  the  excellences  of  virtue  and  the  vileness  of  sin  ;  and  should  also  explain  the  prayers 
for  that  day,  that  so  the  people  might  pray  with  one  heart ;  and  should  teach  them  the  use 
of  the  sacraments,  particularly  of  tlie  mass  ;  but  should  avoid  the  reciting  of  fables,  or  stories 
for  which  no  good  writer  could  be  vouched ;  and  that  when  the  sermon  was  ended,  the 
preacher  should  in  few  words  resume  the  substance  of  it. 

"  Eighteenthly,  That  none  be  suffered  to  preach  under  the  degree  of  a  bishop,  who  had 
not  obtained  a  licence,  either  from  the  king,  or  him  their  ordinary." 

These  injunctions,  especially  when  they  are  considered  at  their  full  length,  will  give  great 
The  manner  light  into  the  temper  of  men  at  that  time,  and  particularly  inform  us  of  the  design 
of  Pieaciiing  and  method  of  preaching,  as  it  was  then  set  forward,  concerning  which  the  reader 
at  that  time,  .^.jjj  ^^^  ^^  j]|  p]eased  to  receive  some  information.  In  the  time  of  popery  there  had 
been  few  sermons  but  in  Lent,  for  their  discourses  on  the  holydays  were  rather  panegyrics 
on  the  saint,  or  the  vain  magnifying  of  some  of  their  relics,  which  were  laid  up  in  such  or 
such  places.  In  Lent  there  was  a  more  solemn  and  serious  w^ay  of  preaching  ;  and  the  friars, 
who  chiefly  maintained  their  credit  by  their  performances  at  that  time,  used  all  the  force  of 
their  skill  and  industry  to  raise  the  people  into  heats  by  passionate  and  affecting  discourses. 
Yet  these  generally  tended  to  raise  the  value  of  some  of  the  laws  of  the  church,  such  as 
abstinence  at  tliat  time,  confession,  with  other  corporal  severities,  or  some  of  the  little 
devices,  that  both  inflamed  a  blind  devotion  and  drew  money — such  as  indulgences,  pilgrim- 
ages, or  the  enriching  the  shrines  and  relics  of  the  saints.  But  there  was  not  that  pains 
taken  to  inform  the  people  of  the  hatefulness  of  vice  and  the  excellency  of  holiness,  or  of  the 
wonderful  love  of  Christ,  by  which  men  might  be  engaged  to  acknowledge  and  obey  him  ; 
and  the  design  of  their  sermons  was  rather  to  raise  a  present  heat,  which  they  knew  after- 
wards how  to  manage,  than  to  work  a  real  reformation  on  their  hearers.  They  had  also 
intermixed  with  all  divine  truths  so  many  fables,  that  they  were  become  very  extravagant ; 
and  that  alloy  had  so  embased  the  whole,  that  there  was  great  need  of  a  good  discerning  to 
deliver  people  from  those  prejudices  which  these  mixtures  brought  upon  the  whole  Cliristian 
doctrine.  Therefore  the  reformers  studied  with  all  possible  care  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
fundamentals  of  Christianity,  with  which  they  had  been  so  little  acquainted.  From  hence  it 
came,  that  tlie  people  ran  after  those  new  preachers  with  wonderful  zeal.  It  is  true  there 
seem  to  be  very  foul  and  indiscreet  reflections  on  the  other  party,  in  some  of  their  sermons. 
But  if  any  have  applied  themselves  much  to  observe  what  sort  of  men  the  friars  and  the  rest 
of  the  popish  clergy  were  at  that  time,  they  shall  find  great  excuses  for  those  heats ;  and 
as  our  Saviour  laid  open  the  hypocrisies  and  impostures  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  a 
style  which  such  corruptions  extorted,  so  there  was  great  cause  given  to  treat  them  verj- 
roughly,  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  but  those  preachers  had  some  mixtures  of  their  own 
resentments  for  the  cruelties  and  ill  usage  which  they  received  from  tliem.  But  now  that 
the  Reformation  made  a  greater  progress,  much  pains  was  taken  to  send  eminent  preachers 
over  the  nation,  not  confining  them  to  particular  charges,  but  sending  them  with  the  king's 
licence  up  and  down  to  many  places.  Many  of  these  licences  are  enrolled,  and  it  is  likely  that 
many  were  granted  that  were  not  so  carefully  preserved  :  but  provision  was  also  made  for 
people"'s  daily  instruction  ;  and  because  in  that  ignorant  time  there  could  not  be  found  a 
sufficient  number  of  good  preachers,  and  in  a  time  of  so  much  juggling  they  would  not  tru«t 
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the  instruction  of  the  people  to  everyone,  therefore  noneAvas  to  prcacli  except  he  had  gotten 
a  particular  licence  for  it  from  the  king  or  his  diocesan.  But  to  qualify  this  a  book  of 
homilies  was  printed,  in  which  tlie  gospels  and  epistles  of  all  the  Sundays  and  holidays  of  the 
year  were  set  down,  with  a  homily  to  every  one  of  these,  which  is  a  plain  and  practical 
])araphrasc  on  those  parcels  of  Scripture.  To  these  are  added  many  serious  exhortations, 
and  some  short  explanations  of  the  most  obvious  difficulties,  that  show  the  compiler  of  them 
was  a  man  both  of  good  judgment  and  learning.  To  these  were  also  added  sermons  upon 
several  occasions,  as  for  weddings,  christenings,  and  funerals ;  and  these  were  to  be  read  to 
the  people  by  such  as  were  not  licensed  to  preach.  But  those  who  were  licensed  to 
preach  being  oft  accused  for  their  sermons,  and  complaints  being  made  to  the  king  by  hot 
men  on  both  sides,  they  came  generally  to  write  and  read  their  sermons.  From  thence  the 
reading  of  sermons  grew  into  a  practice  in  tliis  church,  in  which,  if  there  was  not  that  heat 
and  fire  which  the  friars  had  showed  in  their  declamations,  so  that  the  passions  of  the 
hearers  were  not  so  much  wrought  on  by  it,  yet  it  has  produced  the  greatest  treasure  of 
weighty,  grave,  and  solid  sermons  that  ever  the  church  of  God  had,  which  does  in  a  great 
measure  compensate  that  seeming  flatness  to  vulgar  ears  that  is  in  the  delivery  of  them. 

The  injunctions  take  notice  of  another  thing,  which  the  sincerity  of  an  historian  obliges 
Plavs  and  ™°  ^^  give  an  account  of,  though  it  was  indeed  the  greatest  blemish  of  that  time. 
Interludes  Thcsc  were  the  stage-plays  and  interludes  that  were  then  generally  acted,  and 
then  acted.  often  in  churchos.  They  were  representations  of  the  corruptions  of  the  monks, 
and  some  other  feats  of  the  popish  clergy.  The  poems  were  ill  contrived,  and  worse 
expressed,  if  there  lies  not  some  hidden  wit  in  these  ballads  (for  verses  they  were  not),  which 
at  this  distance  is  lost :  but  from  the  representing  the  immoralities  and  disorders  of  the  clergy, 
they  proceeded  to  act  the  pageantry  of  their  woi'sliip.  This  took  with  the  people  much,  who 
being  provoked  by  the  miscarriages  and  cruelties  of  some  of  the  clergy,  were  not  ill  pleased 
to  see  them  and  their  religion  exposed  to  public  scorn.  The  clergy  complained  much  of  this, 
and  said  it  was  an  introduction  to  atheism  and  all  sort  of  irreligion  :  for  if  once  they  began 
to  mock  sacred  things,  no  stop  could  be  put  to  that  petulant  humour  *.  The  grave  and 
learned  sort  of  reformers  disliked  and  condemned  these  courses,  as  not  suitable  to  the  genius 
of  true  religion ;  but  the  political  men  of  that  party  made  great  use  of  them,  encouraging 
them  all  they  could :  for  they  said,  contempt  being  the  most  operative  and  lasting  affection 
of  the  mind,  nothing  would  more  effectually  drive  out  many  of  those  abuses  which  yet 
remained,  tiian  to  expose  them  to  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  people. 

In  the  end  of  this  year,  a  war  broke  out  between  England  and  Scotland,  set  on  by  the 
War  between  instigation  of  the  French  king,  who  was  also  beginning  to  be  an  uneasy  neighbour 
Kngland  and  to  those  of  the  English  pale  about  Calais.  The  king  set  out  a  long  declaration, 
Scotland.  j^  vvliich  he  very  largely  laid  out  the  pretensions  the  crown  of  England  had  to 
an  homage  from  the  kings  of  Scotland.  In  this  I  am  no  fit  person  to  interpose,  the  matter 
being  disputed  by  the  learned  men  of  both  nations.  The  Scots  said  it  was  only  for  some 
lands  their  kings  had  in  England  tlKit  they  did  homage  :  as  the  kings  of  England  did  for 
Normandy  and  Guienne  to  the  kings  of  France.  But  the  English  writers  cited  man)'' 
records,  to  show  that  the  homage  was  done  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  To  this  the  Scots 
replied,  that  in  the  invasion  of  Edward  I.  he  had  carried  away  all  their  ancient  records ;  so 
these  being  lost,  they  could  only  appeal  to  the  chronicles  that  lay  up  and  down  the  nation 
in  their  monasteries  :  that  all  these  affirmed  the  contrary,  and  that  they  were  a  free  kingdom 
till  Edward  I.,  taking  advantage  of  their  disputes  about  the  succession  to  their  crown  upon 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  got  some  of  the  competitors  to  lay  down  their  pretensions  at 
his  feet,  and  to  promise  homage :  that  this  was  also  performed  by  John  Balliol,  whom  he 
preferred  to  the  crown  of  Scotland ;  but  by  these  means  he  lost  the  hearts  of  the  nation,  and 
it  was  said  that  his  act  of  homage  could  not  give  away  the  rights  of  a  free  crown  and  people. 
And  they  said,  that  whatsoever  submissions  had  been  made  since  that  time,  they  were  only 

*  Interludes  were  not  then  bronglitin  first  to  chiirclies,  tions  are  yet  in  use  sometimes  in  the  Roman  church,  so 

but  had  been  used  in  the  times  of  popery,  the  greatest  part  that,  by  which  tlicy  had  formerly  entertained  the  people, 

of  their  religion    being  placed    in   outward  shows,  so  that  was  now  turned  on  themselves. — Fulman's  Correct. 
these  did  well  enough  agree  with  it ;  and  such  rcprcscuta- 
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extorted  by  force,  as  the  efiFects  of  victory  and  conquest,  but  gave  no  good  right  nor  just 
title.  To  all  this  the  English  writers  answered,  that  these  submissions  by  their  records 
(which  were  the  solemn  instruments  of  a  nation,  that  ought  never  to  be  called  in  question) 
were  sometimes  freely  made,  and  not  by  their  kings  only,  but  by  the  consent  of  their  states. 
In  this  uncertainty  I  must  leave  it  with  the  reader. 

But  after  the  king  had  opened  this  pretension,  "  he  complained  of  the  disorders  committed 
by  the  Scots  ;  of  tlie  unkind  returns  he  had  met  with  from  their  king  for  his  care  of  him 
while  he  was  an  infant ;  taking  no  advantage  of  the  confusions  in  which  that  kingdom  then 
was,  but  on  the  contrary  protecting  the  crown  and  quieting  the  kingdom.  But  that  of  late 
many  depredations  and  acts  of  hostility  had  been  committed  by  the  Scots  :  and  though  some 
treaties  had  been  begun,  they  were  managed  with  so  much  shuffling  and  inconstancy,  that 
the  king  must  now  try  it  by  a  war."  Yet  he  concluded  his  declaration  ambiguously,  neither 
keeping  up  nor  laying  down  his  pretensions  to  that  crown ;  but  expressing  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  which  way  soever  the  success  of  the  war  turned,  he  might  be  bound  up 
to  nothing  by  wliat  he  now  declared. 

But  whatsoever  justice  might  be  in  the  king's  title  or  quarrel,  his  sword  was  much  the 
Duke  of  Nor-  sharper.  He  ordered  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  march  into  Scotland,  about  the  end 
folk's  inroad  of  October,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men.  Hall  tells  ns  they  burnt  many  towns, 
into  Scotland,  ^nd  names  them.  But  these  were  only  single  houses,  or  little  villages ;  and  the 
best  town  he  names  is  Kelso,  which  is  a  little  open  market-town.  Soon  after,  they  returned 
back  into  England ;  whether  after  they  had  spoiled  the  neighbouring  country  they  felt  the 
inconveniences  of  the  season  of  the  year,  or  whether  hearing  the  Scots  were  gathering  they 
had  no  mind  to  go  too  far,  I  cannot  determine ;  for  the  writers  of  both  nations  disagree  as 
to  the  reason  of  their  speedy  return.  But  any  that  knows  the  country  they  spoiled,  and 
where  tiiey  stopped,  must  conclude  that  either  they  had  secret  orders  only  to  make  an 
inroad,  and  destroy  some  places  that  lay  along  the  river  of  Tweed  and  upon  the  border, 
which  done,  without  driving  the  breach  too  far,  to  retire  back  ;  or  they  must  have  had 
aiiprehensions  of  the  Scottish  armies  coming  to  lie  in  these  moors  and  hills  of  Sautrey,  or- 
Lanimer-Moor,  which  they  were  to  pass  if  they  had  gone  farther :  and  there  were  about 
10,000  men  brought  thither,  but  he  that  commanded  them  was  much  blamed  for  doin^ 
notliing ;  his  excuse  was,  that  his  number  did  not  equal  theirs.  About  the  end  of 
November,  the  lord  Maxwell  brought  an  army  of  15,000  men  together,  with  a  train  of 
artillery  of  24  pieces  of  ordnance.  And  since  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  retired  towards 
Berwick,  they  resolved  to  enter  England  on  the  western  side  by  Solway  Frith.  The  king 
went  thither  himself,  but  fatally  left  the  army,  and  yet  was  not  many  miles  from  them  when 
they  were  defeated.  The  truth  of  it  was,  that  king,  who  had  hitherto  raised  the  greatest 
expectation,  was  about  that  time  disturbed  in  his  foncy,  thinking  that  he  saw  apparitions, 
particularly  of  one  whom  it  was  said  he  had  unjustly  put  to  death  ;  so  that  he  could  not 
rest,  nor  be  at  quiet.  But  as  his  leaving  the  army  was  ill  advised,  so  his  giving  a  commis- 
sion to  Oliver  Sinclair,  that  was  his  minion,  to  command  in  chief,  did  extremely  disgust  the 
The  Scottish  nobility.  They  loved  not  to  be  commanded  by  any  but  their  king,  and  were 
Army  de-  already  Weary  of  the  insolence  of  that  favourite,  who  being  but  of  ordinary  birth 
fcated.  ^.jjg  despised  by  them  ;  so  that  they  were  beginning  to  separate.     And  when 

they  were  upon  that  occasion  in  great  disorder,  a  small  body  of  English,  not  above  500 
horse,  appeared  :  but  they  apprehending  it  was  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  army,  refused  to 
fight,  and  fell  in  confusion.  Many  prisoners  were  taken  ;  the  chief  of  whom  were,  the  earls 
of  Glencairn  and  Cassillis,  the  lords  JIaxwell,  Sommervell,  Oliphant,  Gray,  and  Oliver 
Sinclair ;  and  about  200  gentlemen  and  800  soldiers  ;  and  all  the  ordnance  and  baggage  was 
also  taken.  The  news  of  this  beino;  brought  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  increased  his  former 
disorders,  and  some  few  days  after  he  died,  leaving  an  infant  daughter  but  newly  born  to 
succeed  hiui. 

The  lords  that  were  taken  prisoners  were  brought  to  London,  where  after  they  had  been 

charged  in  council  how   unkindly  they  had  used  the  king,  they  were  put  in  the 

trs  taken.        keeping  of  some  of  the  greatest  quality  about  court.     But  the  earl  of  Cassillis 

hud  the  best  luck  of  them  all ;  fur  being  sent  to  Lambeth,   where  he  was  a 
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prisoner  upon  his  parole,  Cranmer  studied  to  free  him  from  the  darkness  and  fetters  of 
popery  ;  in  which  he  was  so  successful,  tliat  the  other  was  afterwards  a  great  promoter  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  The  Scots  had  been  hitherto  possessed  with  most  extraordinary 
prejudices  against  the  changes  that  had  been  made  in  England,  which  concurring  with  the 
ancient  animosities  between  the  two  nations,  had  raised  a  wonderful  ill  opinion  of  the  king's 
proceedings ;  and  though  the  bishop  of  St.  David's  (Barlow)  had  been  sent  into  Scotland 
•with  the  book  of  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man  to  clear  these  ill  impressions,  yet  his 
endeavours  were  unsuccessful.  The  pope,  at  the  instance  of  the  French  king,  and  to  make 
that  kingdom  sure,  made  David  Beaton,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  cardinal ;  which  gave 
him  great  authority  in  the  kingdom  ;  so  he  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy  diverted  the  king 
from  any  correspondence  with  England,  and  assured  him  of  victory  if  he  would  make  war 
on  such  an  heretical  prince.  The  clergy  also  offered  the  king  50,000  crowns  a  year 
towards  a  war  with  England,  and  possessed  all  the  nation  with  very  ill  thoughts  of  the 
court  and  clergy  there.  But  the  lords  that  were  now  prisoners  (chiefly  the  earl  of  Cassillis, 
who  was  best  instructed  by  his  religious  host)  conceived  a  better  opinion  of  the  Reformation, 
and  Ccarried  home  with  them  tiiose  seeds  of  knowledge  which  produced  afterwards  a  very 
fruitful  harvest.  On  all  these  things  I  have  dwelt  the  longer,  that  it  might  appear  whence 
the  inclination  of  tlie  Scottish  nobility  to  reform  did  take  its  first  rise,  though  there  was 
afterwards  in  the  methods  by  which  it  was  advanced,  too  great  a  mixture  of  the  heat  and 
forwardness  that  is  natural  to  the  genius  of  that  country. 

When  the  news  of  the  king  of  Scotland's  death  and  of  the  young  queen's  birth 
that  succeeded  him  came  to  the  court,  the  king  thought  this  a  very  favourable  con- 
juncture to  unite  and  settle  the  whole  island.  But  that  unfortunate  princess  was  not  born 
under  such  happy  stars,  though  she  was  mother  to  him  in  whom  this  long-desired  union 
took  effect.  The  lords  that  were  then  prisoners  began  the  motion,  and  that  being  told  the 
king,  he  called  for  them  to  Hampton-court,  in  the  Christmas-time,  and  said,  now  an  oppor- 
tunity was  put  in  their  hands  to  quiet  all  troubles  that  had  been  between  these  two  crowns, 
by  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  their  young  queen ;  in  which  he  desired  their 
assistance,  and  gave  them  their  liberty,  they  leaving  hostages  for  the  performance  of  what 
was  then  offered  by  them.  They  all  promised  their  concurrence,  and  seemed  much  taken 
with  the  greatness  of  the  English  court,  which  the  king  always  kept  up  not  without  affec- 
tation ;  they  also  said,  they  thought  God  was  better  served  there  than  in  their  own  country. 
So  on  New-year's-day  they  took  their  journey  towards  Scotland,  but  the  sequel  of  this  will 
appear  afterwards. 

A  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  the  22d  of  January,  which  sat  to  the  12th  of  May.  So 

1543.        *^^^  session  begun  in  the  thirty- fourth  and  ended  in  the  thirty- fifth  yearof  the  king's 

reign,  from  whence  it  is  called  in  the  i-ecords,the  parliament  of  the  thirty- fourth  and 

A  new  Par-  thirty-fifth  year.  Here  both  the  "temporality  and  spirituality  gave  great  subsidies 
to  the  king,  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound,  to  be  paid  in  three  years.  They  set 
forth  in  their  preambles  "  the  expense  the  king  had  been  at  in  his  war  with  Scotland,  and 
for  his  other  great  and  urgent  occasions,"  by  v/hich  was  meant  a  war  with  France,  which 
broke  out  the  following  summer.  But  with  these  there  passed  other  two  acts  of  great 
importance  to  religion.  The  title  of  the  first  was,  "  An  act  for  the  advancement  of  true 
religion,  and  abolishment  of  the  contrary."  The  king  was  now  entering  upon  a  war  ;  so  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  qualify  the  severity  of  the  late  acts  about  religion,  that  all  might  be 

Cninmer  quiet  at  home.  Cranmer  moved  it  first,  and  was  faintly  seconded  by  the  bishops 
promotes  a  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  Chichester,  and  Rochester,  who  had  promised  to  stick  to 
Refoimation.  j^jj^  jj^  j|._  ^^^  ^j^jg  tj,^g  f^  league  was  almost  finished  between  the  king  and  the 
emperor,  which  did  again  raise  tlie  spirits  of  the  popish  faction.  They  had  been  much  cast 
down  ever  since  the  last  queen's  fall.  But  now  that  the  emperor  was  like  to  have  an  interest 
in  English  councils,  they  took  heart  again,  and  Gardiner  opposed  the  archbishop's  motion 
with  all  possible  earnestness  ;  and  that  whole  faction  fell  so  Upon  it,  that  the  timorous 
bishops  not  only  forsook  Cranmer,  but  Heath  of  Rochester  and  Skip  of  Hereford  were  very 
earnest  with  him  to  stay  for  a  better  opportunity  ;  but  he  generously  preferred  his  conscience 
to  those  arts  of  policy  which  he  would  never  practise ;  and  said,  he  would  push  it  as  far  as 
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it  would  go.  So  lie  plied  the  king  and  the  other  lords  so  earnestly,  that  at  length  the  bill 
passed,  though  clogged  with  many  provisoes,  and  very  much  short  of  what  he  had  designed. 

The  preaml)le  set  forth,  '*  tliat  there  being  many  dissensions  about  religion,  the  Scriptures, 
which  the  king  had  put  into  the  hands  of  his  people,  were  abused  by  many  seditious 
,"  Z^'  persons,  in  their   sermons,  books,   plays,  rhymes,  and  songs,  from   which  great 

inconveniences  were  like  to  arise.  For  preventing  these  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  a  form  of  sincere  doctrine,  conformable  to  that  which  was  taught  by  the  apostles. 
Therefore  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  Tindal's  translation  (which  is 
called  crafty,  false,  and  untrue),  are  forbidden  to  be  kept  or  used  in  the  king's  dominions, 
with  all  other  books  contrary  to  the  doctrine  set  fortli  in  the  year  1540,  with  punishments,  and 
fines  and  imprisonment  upon  such  as  sold  or  kept  such  books.  But  Bibles  that  were  not  of 
Tindal's  translation  were  still  to  be  kept,  only  the  annotations,  or  preambles,  that  were  in 
any  of  them,  were  to  be  cut  out  or  dashed  ;  and  the  king's  proclamations  and  mjunctions, 
witli  the  primmers  and  other  books  printed  in  English,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people 
before  the  year  15 10,  were  still  to  be  in  force  ;  and  among  these,  Chaucer's  books  are  by  name 
mentioned.  No  books  were  to  be  printed  about  religion  without  the  king's  allowance.  In 
no  plays  nor  interludes  they  might  make  any  exjiositions  of  Scripture,  but  only  reproach 
■vice  and  set  forth  virtue  in  them.  None  might  read  tiie  Scripture  in  any  open  assembly,  or 
expound  it,  but  he  who  was  licensed  by  the  king  or  his  ordinary,  with  a  proviso,  that  the 
chancellors  in  parliament,  judges,  recorders,  or  any  others,  who  were  wont  in  public  occasions 
to  make  speeches,  and  commonly  took  a  place  of  Scripture  for  their  text,  might  still  do  as 
tliey  had  done  formerly.  Every  nobleman  or  gentleman  might  cause  the  Bible  to  be  read  to 
him,  in  or  about  his  house,  quietly  and  without  disturbance.  Every  merchant  that  was  a 
householder  might  also  read  it ;  but  no  woman,  nor  artificers,  apprentices,  journeymen, 
servingmen,  under  the  degree  of  yeomen  ;  nor  no  husbandmen,  or  labourers,  might  road  it. 
Yet  every  noblewoman  or  gentlewoman  might  read  it  for  herself :  and  so  might  all  other 
persons  but  those  who  were  excepted.  Every  person  might  read  and  teach  in  their  houses 
the  book  set  out  in  the  year  1540,  with  the  psalter,  primmer,  paternoster,  the  ave,  and  the 
creed,  in  English.  All  spiritual  persons,  who  preached  or  taught  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
set  forth  in  that  book,  were  to  be  admitted,  for  the  first  conviction,  to  renounce  their  errors  ; 
for  the  second  to  abjure  and  carry  a  faggot;  which  if  they  refused  to  do,  or  fell  into  a  third 
offence,  they  were  to  be  burnt.  But  the  laity,  for  the  third  offence,  were  only  to  forfeit 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  be  liable  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  But  these  offences  were 
to  be  objected  to  them  within  a  year  after  they  were  committed  ;  and  whereas  before,  the 
party  accused  was  not  allowed  to  bring  witnesses  for  his  own  purgation ;  this  was  now 
granted  him.  But  to  this  a  severe  proviso  was  added,  which  seemed  to  overthrow  all  the 
former  favour,  that  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles  was  still  in  tlie  same  force  in  which  it  was 
before  the  making  of  this  act.  Yet  that  was  moderated  by  the  next  proviso,  that  the  king 
might  at  any  time  hereafter  at  his  pleasure  change  this  act  or  any  provision  in  it." 

This  last  proviso  was  made  stronger  by  another  act,  made  for  the  due  execution  of  procla- 
mations, in  pursuance  of  a  fm-mer  act  to  tlie  same  effect,  of  wliich  mention  was  made  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  the  king's  reign.  By  that  former  act  there  was  so  great  a  number  of 
ofiicers  of  state,  and  of  the  king's  household,  of  judges,  and  other  persons,  to  sit  on  tliese 
trials,  that  those  not  being  easily  brought  together,  the  act  had  never  taken  any  effect. 
Therefore  it  was  now  appointed  that  nine  counselloi's  should  be  a  sufficient  number  for  these 
trials.  At  the  passing  of  that  act  the  lord  Montjoy  protested  against  it,  which  is  the  single 
instance  of  a  protestation  against  any  public  bill  through  this  king  s  whole  reign. 

The  act  about  religion  freed  the  subjects  from  the  fears  under  which  they  were  before  ;  for 
now  the  laity  were  delivered  from  the  hazard  of  burning  ;  and  tlie  spirituality  were  not  in 
danger  but  upon  the  third  conviction.  They  might  also  bring  their  own  witnesses,  which 
was  a  great  favour  to  them.  Yet  that  high  power  which  was  given  the  king  of  altering  the 
act  or  any  parts  of  it,  made,  tha,t  they  were  not  absolutely  secured  from  their  fears,  of  which 
some  instances  afterwards  appeared.  But  as  this  act  was  some  mitigation  of  former  severities, 
so  it  brought  the  reformers  to  depend  wholly  on  the  king's  mercy  for  their  lives ;  since  he 
could  now  chain  up  or  let  loose  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles  upon  them  at  his  pleasure. 
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Soon  after  tlic  end  of  tliis  parliament,  a  league  was  sworn  between  the  king  and  the 

A  L  a  11  emperor  on  Trinity  Sunday  ;  offensive  and  defensive  for  England,  Calais,  and  the 
Wtween  the  places  about  it,  and  for  all  Flanders  ;  with  many  other  particulars,  to  be  found 
King  and  Jn  the  treaty  set  down  at  large  by  the  lord  Herbert.  Tliere  is  no  mention  made 
Emperor.  ^j  ^j^^  legitimation  of  the  lady  Mary ;  but  it  seems  it  was  promised,  that  she 
should  be  declared  next  in  the  succession  of  tlie  crown  to  prince  Edward,  if  the  king  had  no 
other  children  ;  which  was  done  in  the  next  parliament,  without  any  reflections  on  her  birth  ; 
and  the  emperor  was  content  to  accept  of  tliat,  there  being  no  other  terms  to  be  obtained.  The 
popish  party,  who  had  set  up  their  rest  on  bringing  the  king  and  emperor  to  a  league,  and 
putting  the  lady  Mary  into  the  succession,  no  doubt  pressed  the  emperor  much  to  accept  of 
this  :  which  we  may  reasonably  believe  was  vigorously  driven  on  by  Bonner,  who  was  sent 
to  Spain  an  ambassador  for  concluding  this  peace,  by  which  also  tlie  emperor  gained  much  ; 
for  liaving  engaged  the  crowns  of  England  and  France  in  a  war,  and  drawn  off  the  king  of 
England  from  his  league  with  the  princes  of  Germany,  he  was  now  at  more  leisure  to 
prosecute  his  designs  in  Germany. 

But  the  negotiation  in  Scotland  succeeded  not  to  the  king's  mind,  though  at  first  there 
■were  very  good  appearances.      The  cardinal,  by  forging  <a  will  for  the  dead  king,  got 

ATreatvfo  lii^self  and  Some  of  his  party  to  be  put  into  tlie  government.  But  the  earl  of 
■a  Match  with  Arran  (Hamilton)  being  the  nearest  in  blood  to  the  young  queen,  and  being 
the  Qiieeu  of  generally  beloved  for  his  probity,  was  invited  to  assume  the  government ;  which 

Lot  an  .  j^g  managed  with  great  moderation,  and  an  universal  applause.  He  summoned 
a  parliament  which  confirmed  him  in  his  power  during  the  minority  of  the  queen.  Tlie  king 
sent  sir  Ralph  Sadler  to  him  to  agree  the  marriage,  and  to  desire  him  to  send  the  young 
■queen  into  England :  and  if  private  ends  wrought  much  on  him,  Sadler  was  empowered  to 
offer  another  marriage  of  the  king's  second  daughter,  the  lady  Elizabeth,  to  his  son.  The 
■earl  of  Arran  was  himself  inclinable  to  reformation,  and  very  much  hated  the  cardinal :  so  he 
was  easily  brought  to  consent  to  a  treaty  for  the  match,  which  was  concluded  in  August : 
■by  which  the  young  queen  was  to  be  bred  in  Scotland  till  she  was  ten  years  of  age ;  but  the 
king  might  send  a  nobleman  and  his  wife,  with  other  persons,  not  exceeding  twenty,  to  wait 
on  her.  And  for  performance  of  this,  six  noblemen  were  to  be  sent  from  Scotland  for 
liostages.  The  earl  of  Arran  being  then  governor,  kept  the  cardinal  under  restraint  till  this 
treaty  was  concluded  :  but  he,  corrupting  his  keepers,  made  his  escape,  and  joining  with  the 
queen- mother,  they  made  a  strong  faction  against  the  governor;  all  the  clergy  joined  with 
the  cardinal  to  ojipose  the  match  with  England,  since  they  looked  for  ruin  if  it  succeeded. 
The  queen,  being  a  sister  of  Guise,  and  bred  in  the  French  court,  was  wholly  for  their 
interests  ;  and  all  that  had  been  obliged  by  that  court,  or  depended  on  it,  were  quickly  drawn 
into  the  party.  It  was  also  said  to  everybody  that  it  was  much  more  the  interest  of 
,  The  (liflFer-  Scotland  to  match  with  France  than  with  England.  If  they  were  united  to 
ent  Interests    France  they  might  expect  an  easy  government :  for  the  French  being  at  such 

^"^'  distance  from  them,  and  knowing  how  easily  they  might  throw  themselves  into 

the  arms  of  England,  would  certainly  rule  them  gently,  and  avoid  giving  them  great 
provocations.  But  if  they  were  united  to  England,  they  had  no  remedy  but  must  look  for 
an  heavier  yoke  to  be  laid  on  them.  This  meeting  with  the  rooted  antipathy  that  by  a  long 
continuance  of  war  was  grown  up  among  them  to  a  savage  hatred  of  the  English  nation ; 
and  being  inflamed  by  the  considerations  of  religion,  raised  an  universal  dislike  of  the  match 
"with  England,  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  nation ;  only  a  few  men  of  greater  probity, 
who  were  weary  of  the  depredations  and  wars  in  the  borders,  and  had  a  liking  to  the 
reformation  of  the  church,  were  still  for  it. 

Tiie  French  court  struck  in  vigorously  with  their  party  in  Scotland,  and  sent  over  the  earl 
of  Lenox ;  who  as  he  was  next  in  blood  to  the  crown  after  the  earl  of  Arran,  so 
PartvDi-  -il  ^^^  "^^  ^'^'^  same  family  of  the  Stewarts,  which  had  endeared  him  to  the  late  king. 
He  was  to  lead  the  queen's  party  against  the  Hamiltons.  Yet  they  employed 
another  tool,  which  was  John  Hamilton,  base  brother  to  the  governor,  who  was  afterwards 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  He  had  great  power  over  his  brother,  who  being  then  not 
above  four-and-twonty  years  of  age,  and  having  been  the  only  lawful  son  of  his  father  in  his 
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old  a^e,  was  never  bred  abroad  :  and  so  understood  not  the  policies  and  arts  of  courts,  and 
was  easily  abused  by  his  base  brother :  he  assured  him,  that  if  he  went  about  to  destroy 
religion,  by  matching  tiie  queen  to  an  heretical  prince,  they  would  depose  him  from  his 
government,  and  declare  him  illegitimate.  There  could  be  indeed  nothing  clearer  than  hia 
fatlier's  divorce  from  his  first  wife  :  for  it  had  been  formerly  proved,  that  she  had  been 
married  to  the  lord  Tester's  son  before  he  married  her,  who  claimed  iier  as  his  wife  ;  upon 
which,  her  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Arran  was  declared  null  in  the  year  1507  :  and  it  was 
ten  years  after  that  the  carl  of  Arran  did  marry  the  governor's  mother  :  of  which  things  the 
orirrinal  instruments  are  yet  extant.  Yet  it  was  now  said  tliat  that  precontract  with  the 
lord  Tester's  son  was  but  a  forgery  to  dissolve  that  marriage  :  and  if  the  earl  of  Lenox  (who 
was  next  to  the  crown,  in  case  the  carl  of  Arran  was  illegitimated)  should  by  the  assistance 
of  France  procure  a  review  of  that  process  from  Rome,  and  obtain  a  revocation  of  tiiat 
sentence,  by  which  his  father's  first  marriage  was  annulled  ;  then  it  was  plain  tliat  the  second 
marriaire,  with  the  issue  by  it,  would  be  of  no  force.  All  tiiis  wrought  on  the  governor 
much,  and  at  length  drew  him  oft'  from  the  match  with  England  and  brouglit  him  over  to 
the  French  interests  :  which  being  eff'ected,  there  was  no  further  use  of  the  earl  of  Lenox  ; 
so  he  findino-  himself  neglected  by  the  queen  and  the  cardinal,  and  abandoned  by  tlie  crown 
of  France,  fled  into  Enghand  ;  where  he  was  very  kindly  received  by  the  king,  who  gave  liim 
in  marriao-e  his  niece,  lady  JMargaret  Douglass,  whom  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  born  to  the 
earl  of  Ano-us,  her  second  husband  :  from  which  marriage  issued  the  lord  Darnley,  father  to 
king  -James. 

When  the  lords  of  the  French  faction  had  carried  things  to  their  mind  in  Scotland,  it  was 
next  considered  what  tliey  should  do  to  redeem  the  hostages  whom  the  lords,  wiio  were 
prisoners  in  England,  liad  left  behind  them  :  and  for  this  no  other  remedy  could  be  found 
but  to  let  them  take  their  hazard,  and  leave  them  to  the  king  of  England's  mercy  :  to  this 
they  all  agreed,  only  the  earl  of  Cassillis  had  too  much  honour  and  virtue  to  do  so  mean  a 
thing.  Therefore,  after  he  had  done  all  he  could  for  maintaining  the  treaty  about  the  match, 
he  went  into  England,  and  off"ered  himself  again  to  be  a  prisoner.  But  as  generous  actions 
are  a  reward  to  themselves,  so  they  often  meet  with  that  entertainment  which  they  deserve. 
And  upon  this  occasion  the  king  was  not  wanting  to  express  a  very  great  value  for  that  lord. 
He  called  him  another  Rcgnlus,  but  used  him  better :  for  he  both  gave  him  his  liberty  and 
made  him  noble  presents,  and  sent  him  and  his  hostages  back,  being  resolved  to  have  a 
severer  reparation  for  the  injury  done  him  :  all  which  I  have  opened  more  fully,  because  this 
will  give  a  great  light  to  the  aff"airs  of  that  kingdom,  whicli  will  be  found  in  the  reigns  of  tiie 
succeeding  princes  to  have  a  great  intermixture  with  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom.  Nor  are 
they  justly  represented  by  any  who  write  of  these  times ;  and  having  seen  some  original 
papers  relating  to  Scotland  at  that  time,  I  have  done  it  upon  more  certain  information. 
The  king  of  England  made  war  next  upon  France  :  the  grounds  of  this  war  are  recited  by 
the  lord  Herbert.  One  of  these  is  proper  for  me  to  repeat ;  "  that  the  French 
ar  witi  ijing  had  not  deserted  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  consented  to  a  reformation,  as  he 
had  once  promised.  The  rest  related  to  otiur  things,  such  as  the  seizing  our 
ships ;  the  detaining  the  yearly  pension  due  to  the  king  ;  the  fortifying  Ardres  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  English  pale  ;  the  revealing  the  king's  secrets  to  the  emperor ;  the  having  given,  first 
his  daughter,  and  then  the  duke  of  Guise's  sister,  in  marriage  to  his  enemy  the  king  of 
Scotland  ;  and  his  confederating  himself  with  the  Turk.  And  satisfaction  not  being  given  in 
these  particulars,  a  war  is  declared." 

In  July  the  king  married  Katharine  Parr,  who  had  formerly  been  married  to  Nevil,  lord 
A  new  Per-  Latimer.  She  was  a  secret  favourer  of  the  Reformation,  yet  could  not  divert  a 
secution  of  stomi  which  at  this  time  fell  on  some  in  Windsor  ;  for  that  being  a  place  to 
rotesuints.  y;\^[(.\^  ^he  king  did  oft  retire,  it  was  thought  fit  to  make  some  examples  there  ; 
and  now  the  league  with  the  emperor  gave  the  popish  faction  a  greater  interest  in  the  king's 
councils.  There  was  at  this  time  a  society  at  Windsor  that  favoured  the  Reformation  ; 
Anthony  Person  a  priest,  Robert  Testwood  and  John  Marbeck  singing-men,  and  Henry 
Filmer  of  the  town  of  Windsor,  were  the  chief  of  them  ;  hut  those  were  much  favoured  by 
sir  Philip  Hobby  and  his  lady,  and  several  others  of  the  king's  family.     During  Cromwell's 
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power  none  questioned  them  ;  but  after  his  fall  they  were  looked  on  with  an  ill  eye.  Doctor 
London,  w'ao  had  by  the  most  servile  flatteries  insinuated  himself  into  Cromwell,  and  was 
much  employed  in  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and  expressed  a  particular  zeal  in  reniovin<r 
all  images  and  relics  which  had  been  abused  to  superstition,  did  now,  upon  Cromwcirs  fall 
apply  himself  to  Gardiner,  by  whose  means  he  was  made  a  pi'ebendary  there  ;  and,  to  show 
how  dexterously  he  could  make  his  court  both  ways,  or  to  make  compensation  for  what  he 
had  formerly  done,  he  took  care  to  gather  a  whole  book  of  informations  against  those  in 
Windsor  who  favoured  tlie  '"new  learning"  (which  was  the  modest  phrase  by  which  they 
termed  the  Reformation).  He  carried  this  book  to  Gardiner,  who  moved  the  kino-  in 
council,  that  a  commission  might  be  granted  for  searcliing  suspected  houses  at  Windsor,  in 
which  it  was  informed  there  were  many  books  against  the  six  articles.  The  kinw  granted 
the  warrant  for  the  town,  but  not  for  the  castle ;  so,  those  before-named  were  seized  on,  and 
some  of  these  books  were  found  in  their  houses.  Dr.  Ilains,  dean  of  Exeter  and  prebendary 
of  Windsor,  being  informed  against,  was  also  put  in  prison  ;  so  was  likewise  sir  Philip 
Hobby.  But  there  were  likewise  some  papers  of  notes  on  the  Bible,  and  of  a  concordance 
in  English,  found  in  Marbeck's  house,  written  with  his  own  hand  :  and  he  being  an  illiterate 
man,  they  did  not  doubt  but  these  were  other  men's  works,  which  he  was  writing  out  :  so 
they  began  with  him,  and  hoped  to  draw  discoveries  from  him.  He  was  frequently 
examined,  but  would  tell  nothing  tliat  miglit  do  hurt  to  any  other  person;  but,  l)eing  exam- 
ined who  wrote  these  notes,  he  said  they  were  his  own :  for  he  read  all  the  books  he  could 
light  on,  and  wrote  out  what  every  man  had  written  on  any  place  of  Scripture.  And,  for 
his  concordance,  he  told  them  that,  being  a  poor  man,  he  could  not  buy  one  of  the  Bibles 
when  they  came  first  out  in  English,  but  set  himself  to  write  one  out :  by  which  anotlier, 
perceiving  his  industry,  suggested  to  him  that  he  would  do  well  to  write  a  concordance  in 
English ;  but  he  said,  he  knew  not  what  that  was ;  so  the  other  person  explaining  it  to 
him,  he  got  a  Latin  concordance  and  an  English  Bible ;  and,  having  learned  a  little  Latin 
Miubeck's  when  he  was  young,  he,  by  comparing  the  English  with  the  Latin,  had  drav^fn 
great  iiigeni-  out  a  concordance,  which  he  had  brought  to  tlie  letter  L.  This  seemed  so 
ousncss.  extravagant  a  thing  to  Gardiner,  and  the  other  bishops  that  examined  him,  that 

they  could  by  no  means  believe  it.  But  he  desired  they  would  draw  out  any  words  of  the 
letter  M  and  give  him  the  Latin  concordance,  with  the  English  Bible,  and  after  a  little  time 
they  should  see  whether  he  had  not  done  the  rest.  So  the  trial  was  made,  and,  in  a  day's 
time,  he  had  drawn  out  three  sheets  of  paper  upon  those  words  that  were  given  him.  This 
both  satisfied  and  astonished  the  bishops,  wondering  at  the  ingenionsness  and  diligence  of  so 
poor  a  man.  It  was  much  talked  of,  and,  being  told  the  king,  he  said,  "  Marbeck  employed 
his  time  better  than  those  that  examined  him."  For  the  others,  they  were  kept  in  prison  at 
London  till  the  24th  of  July,  that  the  king  gave  orders  to  try  them  at  Windsor. 

There  was  a  court  held  there  on  the  27th  of  July,  where  Capon  bishop  of  Sarum,  and 
Three  burnt  Franklin  dean  of  Windsor,  and  Fachel  parson  of  Reading,  and  three  of  the  judges, 
at  Windsor,  gate  on  those  four  men.  They  were  indicted  for  some  words  spoken  against  the 
mass.  Marbeck  only  for  writing  out  an  epistle  of  Calvin's  against  it :  which,  he  said,  he  copied 
before  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles  was  made.  The  jury  was  not  called  out  of  the  town,  for  they 
would  not  trust  it  to  them,  but  out  of  the  farms  of  the  chapel.  They  were  all  found  guilty, 
and  so  condemned  to  be  burnt,  which  was  executed  on  three  of  them  the  next  day  :  only 
Marbeck  was  recommended  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  care,  to  procure  his  pardon,  which 
was  obtained.  The  other  tliree  expressed  great  composure  of  mind  in  their  sufferings,  and 
died  with  much  Christian  resolution  and  patience  ;  forgiving  their  persecutors,  and  commit- 
ting themselves  to  the  mercies  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

But  in  their  trial,  doctor  London,  and  Symonds,  a  lawyer  and  an  informer,  had  studied 
Their  Perse-  to  fish  out  accusations  against  many  of  the  king's  servants,  as  sir  Philip  Hobby, 
cu  tors  are  per-  and  sir  Thomas  Cawardine,  with  their  ladies,  and  several  others,  who  had 
jured.  favoured  those  men.     With  these  informations,  Okam,  that  had  been  the  clerk 

of  the  court,  was  sent  to  Gardiner :  but  one  of  the  queen's  servants,  who  had  discovered  the 
design,  was  before  him  at  court.  Upon  the  advertisement  which  he  had  brought, 
Okarn  was  seized  on  at  his  com.ing  to  court,  and  all  his  papers  were  examined ;  in  which 
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they  discovered  a  conspiracy  against  tliose  gentlemen,  Avith  other  plots,  that  gave  the  king 
great  offence  ;  but  the  particulars  are  not  mentioned.  So  doctor  London  and  Symonds  were 
sent  for,  and  examined  upon  this  discovery ;  but  they,  not  knowing  tliat  their  letters  were 
intercepted,  denied  there  was  any  such  plot ;  and,  being  put  to  their  oaths,  swore  it.  Tiicn 
their  own  hand-writing  was  produced  against  them.  Upon  which,  tliey  being  thus  perjured, 
were  ordered  to  be  carried  on  horseback,  with  their  faces  to  the  horses'  tails,  and  papers  on 
their  foreheads,  for  their  perjury  ;  and  then  to  be  set  in  the  pillory  both  in  Windsor,  Reading, 
and  Newbury,  where  the  king  was  at  that  time.  This  was  accordingly  executed  on  them  ; 
but  sunk  so  deep  in  doctor  London's  heart,  that  lie  died  soon  after.  From  all  this  it  will 
appear  what  sort  of  men  the  persecutors  at  that  time  were. 

But  this  was  a  small  part  of  wliat  Gardiner  had  projected  :  for  he  looked  on  these  as 

persons  unworthy  of  his  displeasure.  Cranmer  was  chiefly  aimed  at  by  him  ; 
A  Conspiracy  ^nd  therefore  all  that  party  were  still  infusing  it  into  the  king's  mind,  that  it  was 
mer  '  great  injustice  to  prosecute  poor  men  with  so  much  severity,  and  let  the  chief 

supporter  of  heresy  stand  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  and  in  such  favour  about  him. 
At  length  the  king,  to  discover  the  bottom  of  their  designs,  seemed  to  give  ear  to  their 
accusations,  and  desired  to  hear  what  particulars  could  be  objected  against  him.  This  gave 
them  great  encouragement ;  for  till  that  time  the  king  would  let  nothing  be  said  against 
Cranmer :  so  they  concluded  he  would  be  quickly  ruined,  since  tlio  king  had  opened  his 
ear  to  their  informations.  Therefore  many  particulars  were  quickly  laid  together,  and  put 
into  the  king's  hands  ;  who  a  little  after  that,  going  to  divert  himself  on  the  river,  ordered 
his  bargemen  to  row  towards  Lambeth,  which  being  perceived  by  some  of  the  archbishop's 
servants,  they  acquainted  him  with  it,  who  hasted  down  to  his  stairs  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
Antiq   Brit      king-      When  the  king  saw  him,  he  called  him  into  tlie  barge  ;  and  they  being 

alone,  the  king  lamented  the  growth  of  heresy,  and  the  dissensions  and  confusions 
that  were  like  to  follow  upon  it ;  and  said,  he  intended  to  find  out  tlie  chief  encourager  and 
favourer  of  these  heresies,  and  make  him  an  example  to  the  rest.  And  lie  asked  the  arch- 
bishop's opinion  about  it :  who  answered  him,  that  it  was  a  good  resolution ;  but  entreated 
the  king  to  consider  well  what  heresy  was,  and  not  to  condemn  those  as  heretics  who  stood 
for  tiie  word  of  God  against  human  inventions.  But  after  some  discourse,  the  king  told 
him  he  was  the  man,  who,  as  he  was  informed,  was  the  chief  encourager  of  heresy  ;  and  then 
gave  him  the  articles  that  were  brought  against  him,  and  his  chaplains,  both  by  some  pre- 
bendaries of  Canterbury,  and  the  justices  of  peace  in  Kent.  When  he  read  tliem,  he  kneeled 
down,  and  desired  the  king  would  put  the  matter  to  a  trial.  He  acknowledged  he  was  still  of 
the  same  mind  he  was  of  when  he  opposed  the  Six  Articles  ;  but  that  he  had  done  nothing 
against  them.  Then  the  king  asked  liim  about  his  wife.  He  frankly  confessed  he  had  a 
wife,  but  said  that  he  had  sent  her  to  Germany  upon  the  passing  the  act  against  priests 
having  wives.  His  candour  and  simplicity  wrought  so  on  the  king,  that  he  discovered  to 
him  the  whole  plot  that  was  laid  against  him ;  and  said,  that  instead  of  bringing  him  to  any 
trial  about  it,  he  would  have  him  try  it  out,  and  proceed  against  those  his  accusers.  But 
he  excused  himself,  and  said  it  would  not  be  decent  for  him  to  sit  judge  in  his  own  cause  ; 
but  the  king  said  to  him,  he  was  resolved  none  other  should  judge  it  but  tliose  he  should 
name.  So  he  named  his  chancellor,  and  his  register,  to  whom  the  king  added  another  ;  and 
a  commission  being  given  them,  they  went  into  Kent,  and  sat  three  weeks,  to  find  out  the  first 
contrivers  of  this  accusation.  And  now  every  one  disowned  it,  since  they  saw  he  was  still 
firmly  rooted  in  the  king's  esteem  and  favour.  But  it  being  observed,  that  the  commissioners 
proceeded  faintly,  Cranmer's  friends  moved  that  some  man  of  courage  and  authority  might  be 
sent  thither  to  canvass  tliis  accusation  more  carefully.  So  doctor  Leighton,  dean  of  York,  was 
hrouglit  up  about  All-hallowtide,  and  sent  into  Kent.  And  he  who  had  been  well  acquainted 
v.ith  the  arts  of  discovering  secrets  when  he  was  one  of  the  visiters  of  the  abbeys,  managed 
it  more  vigorously.  He  ordered  a  search  to  be  made  of  all  suspected  persons  ;  among  whose 
papers  letters  were  found,  both  from  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  doctor  London,  and  some 
of  tliose  whom  Cranmer  had  treated  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  kindness,  in  which  the 
whole  plot  against  him  was  discovered.  But  it  was  now  near  the  session  of  parliament : 
and  the  king  was  satisfied  with  the  discovery,  but  thought  it  not  fit  to  make  much  noise. 
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His  Christian  ^^  '^  '  ^""^  '^®  reccivc-d  no  addresses  from  the  archbishop  to  prosecute  it  further  ; 
temper  of  who  was  SO  noted  for  his  clemency,  and  following  our  Saviour's  rule,  of  "  doing 
mind.  good  for  evil,"    that  it  was  commonly  said,  the  way  to  get  his  favour  was  to 

do  him  an  injury.  These  were  the  only  instances  in  which  he  expressed  his  resentments. 
Two  of  the  conspirators  against  him,  had  been  persons  signally  obliged  by  him  :  the  one  was 
the  bishop's  suftragan,  of  Dover ;  the  other  was  a  civilian,  whom  he  had  employed  much 
in  his  business.  But  all  the  notice  he  took  of  it  was  to  show  them  their  letters,  and  to 
admonish  them  to  be  more  ftiithful  and  honest  for  the  future.  Upon  which  he  freely  foro-ave 
them,  and  carried  it  so  to  them  afterwards  as  if  he  had  absolutely  forgotten  what  they  had 
contrived  against  him.  And  a  person  of  quality  coming  to  him  about  that  time,  to  obtain 
his  favour  and  assistance  in  a  suit  in  which  he  was  to  move  the  king,  he  went  about  it,  and 
had  almost  procured  it ;  but  the  king  calling  to  mind  that  he  had  been  one  of  his  secret 
accusers,  asked  him  whether  he  took  him  for  his  friend ;  he  answered,  that  he  did  so.  Then 
the  king  said,  the  other  was  a  knave,  and  was  his  mortal  enemy ;  and  bid  him,  when  he 
should  see  him  next,  call  him  a  knave  to  his  face.  Cranmer  answered,  that  such  language 
did  not  become  a  bishop.  But  the  king  sullenly  commanded  him  to  do  it ;  yet  his  modesty 
was  such,  that  he  could  not  obey  so  harsh  a  command.  And  so  he  passed  the  matter  over. 
When  these  things  came  to  be  known,  all  persons  that  were  not  unjustly  prejudiced  against 
him,  acknowledged  that  his  behaviour  was  suitable  to  the  example  and  doctrine  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and  very  well  became  so  great  a  bishop,  and  such  a  reformer 
of  the  Christian  religion  ;  who  in  those  sublime  and  extraordinary  instances  practised  that 
which  he  taught  others  to  do.  The  year  in  which  this  fell  out  is  not  expressed  by  those  who 
have  recorded  it ;  but  by  the  concurring  circumstances,  I  judge  it  likeliest  to  have  been  done 
this  year. 

Soon  after  this  the  parliament  met,  that  was  summoned  to  meet  the  14th  of  January,  in 

the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  in  which  the  act  of  the  succession  of 

the  crown  passed  ;  which  contains,  "  that  the  king  being  now  to  pass  the  seas, 
A  new  Par-  to  make  war  upon  his  ancient  enemy  the  French  king,  and  being  desirous  to 
lamen  .  settle  the  succession  to  the  crown,  it  is  enacted  that  in  default  of  lieirs  of  prince 

Act  about      Edward's  body,  or  of  heirs  by  the  king's  present  marriage,  the  crown  shall  go  to 
le    ucces-      ^j^^  ^^^^  Mary,  the  king's  eldest  daughter ;  and  in  default  of  heirs  of  her  body, 

or  if  she  do  not  observe  such  limitations  or  conditions  as  shall  be  declared  by  the 
king's  letters  patent  under  his  great  seal,  or  by  his  last  will  under  his  hand,  it  shall  next  fall 
to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  her  heirs  ;  or  if  she  have  none,  or  sliall  not  keep  the  conditions 
declared  by  the  king,  it  shall  fall  to  any  other  that  shall  be  declared  by  the  king's  letters 
patent,  or  his  last  will  signed  with  his  hand."  There  was  also  an  oath  devised  instead  of 
those  formerly  sworn,  both  against  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  for  maintaining  the  succession 
in  all  points  according  to  this  act,  which  "  whosoever  refused  to  take,  was  to  be  adjudged 
a  traitor  ;  and  whosoever  should,  either  in  words  or  by  writing,  say  anything  contrary  to 
this  act,  or  to  the  peril  and  slander  of  the  king's  heirs  limited  in  the  act,  was  to  be  adjudged 
a  traitor."  This  was  done,  no  doubt,  upon  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  emperor ; 
and  did  put  new  life  into  the  popish  party,  all  whose  hopes  depended  on  tlie  lady  Mary. 
But  how  much  this  lessened  the  prerogative,  and  the  right  of  succession,  will  be  easily  dis- 
cerned ;  the  king  in  this  affecting  an  unusual  extent  of  his  own  power,  though  with  the 
diminution  of  the  rights  of  his  successors. 

There  was  another  bill  about  the  ipialifying  of  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles  that  was  sent 
divers  times  from  the  one  house  to  the  other.  It  was  brought  to  the  lords  the  1st  of  March, 
and  read  the  first  time  ;  and  stuck  till  the  4th,  when  it  was  read  the  second  time  ;  on  the 
.5th  it  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  was  sent  down  to  the  commons,  witli  words 
to  be  put  in,  or  put  out  of  it.  On  the  6th,  the  commons  sent  it  up  with  some  alterations  . 
and  on  the  8tli,  tlie  lords  sent  it  down  again  to  the  commons:  where  it  lay  till  the  17th, 
and  then  it  was  sent   up  with  their  agreement.     And  the  king's  assent  was  given  by  his 

letters  patent  on  the  29th  of  March.      The  preamble  was,  "that  whereas  untrue 

»ct  against  accusations  and  presentments  might  be  maliciously  contrived  against  the  king's 
Conspiracies.  '  ...        .     °  ■    ^       ^  i  i-  •        i 

subjects,  and  kept  secret  till  a  time  were  espied  to  have  them  by  malice  convicted  : 
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therefore  it  was  enacted,  that  none  shouki  he  indicted,  but  upon  a  presentment  hy  the  oaths 
of  twelve  men  to  at  least  three  of  the  commissioners  appointed  hy  the  king  :  and  that  none 
should  he  imprisoned  hut  upon  an  indictment,  except  by  a  special  warrant  from  the  king, 
and  that  all  presentments  should  be  made  within  one  year  after  the  offences  were  committed  ; 
and  if  words  were  uttered  in  a  sermon  contrary  to  the  statute,  they  must  be  complained  ot 
within  forty  days,  unless  a  just  cause  were  given  why  it  could  not  be  so  soon  :  admitting 
also  the  parties  indicted  to  all  such  challenges  as  they  might  have  in  any  other  case  of  felony." 
This  act  has  clearly  a  relation  to  the  conspiracies  mentioned  the  former  year,  both  against  the 
archbishop  and  some  of  the  king's  servants. 

Another  act  passed,   continuing  some   former  acts  for  revising  the  canon-law,  and  for 
drawing  up  such  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  laws  as  should  have  authority  in  England.     This 
Cranmer  pressed  often  with  great  vehemence  ;  and  to  show  the  necessity  of  it,  drew  out  a 
short  extract  of  some  passages  in  the  canon-law,  (which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  collec- 
tion,) to  show  how  undecent  a  thing  it  was,  to  let  a  volume,   in  which  such 

,."  "^l  '.,,  laws  were,  be  studied  or  considered  any  lontjer  in  Enoland.  Therefore  he  was 
rvuuib.  27.  .  ,       "^       .  °  .  ° 

earnest  to  have  such  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws  made,  as  might  regulate 

the  spiritual  courts.      But  it  was  found  more  for  the  greatness   of  the  prerogative,  and  the 

authority  of  the  civil  courts,  to  keep  that  undetermined;  so  he  could  never  obtain  his  desire 

durincr  this  king's  reign. 

Another  act  passed  in  this  parliament  for  the  remission  of  a  loan  of  money  which  the 
king  had  raised.  This  is  almost  copied  out  of  an  act  to  the  same  effect,  that  passed  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  the  king's  reign  :  with  this  addition,  that  by  this  act  those  who  had  g:,i 
payment,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  sums  so  lent  the  king,  were  to  repay  it  hack  to 
the  Exchequer.  All  business  being  finished,  and  a  general  pardon  passed,  with  the  ordinary 
exceptions  of  some  crimes,  among  which  heresy  is  one,  the  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
29th  of  Jlarch  to  tiie  4th  of  November. 

The  king  had  now  a  war  both  with  France  and  Scotland  uj^on  him.  And  therefore  to 
prepare  for  it,  he  both  enhanced  the  value  of  money,  and  embased  it :  for  which,  he  that 
writes  his  vindication  gives  this  for  the  reason ;  that  the  coin  being  generally  embased  all 
over  Europe,  he  was  forced  to  do  it,  lest  otherwise  all  the  money  should  have  gone  out  of 
the  kingdom.  He  resolved  to  begin  the  war  with  Scotland,  and  sent  an  army  by  sea  thither 
Tlie  'Wars  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Hartford,  (afterwards  duke  of  Somerset,)  who 
against  Scot-  landing  at  Grantiiam,  a  little  above  Leitli,  burnt  and  spoiled  Leith  and  Edinburgh  ; 
land  success-  [^  which  they  found  more  riches  than  they  thought  could  possibly  have  been 
tliere ;  and  they  went  tlirough  the  country  burning  and  spoiling  't  everywhere, 
till  they  came  to  Berwick.  But  they  did  too  much  if  they  intended  to  gain  the  hearts  of 
that  people,  and  too  little  if  they  intended  to  subdue  them.  For  as  they  besieged  not  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  would  have  cost  them  more  time  and  trouble  ;  so  they  did  not 
fortify  Leith,  nor  leave  a  garrison  in  it,  which  was  such  an  inexcusable  omission,  that  it  seems 
their  counsels  were  very  weak  and  ill  laid.  For  Leith  being  fortified,  and  a  fleet  kept  going 
between  it  and  Berwick  or  Tinmouth,  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  must  have  been  quite  stopped, 
Edinburgh  ruined,  the  intercourse  between  France  and  them  cut  off,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
forced  to  submit  to  the  king.  But  the  spoils  this  army  made  had  no  other  effect  but  to 
enrage  the  kingdom,  and  unite  them  so  entirely  to  the  French  interests,  that  when  the  earl 
of  Lennox  was  sent  down  by  the  king,  to  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  where  his  power 
lay,  he  could  get  none  to  follow  him.  And  the  governor  of  Dunbritton  castle,  though  his 
own  lieutenant,  would  not  deliver  that  castle  to  him,  when  he  understood  he  was  to  put  it 
m  the  king  of  England's  hands,  but  drove  him  out  ;  others  say,  he  fled  away  of  himself,  else 
he  had  been  taken  prisoner. 

The  king  was  now  to  cross  the  seas  :  but,  before  he  went,  he  studied  to  settle  the  matter's 
of  religion,  so  that  both  parties  might  have  some  content.  Audley  the  chancellor  dying,  he 
made  the  lord  Wriothesley,  that  had  been  secretary,  and  was  of  the  popish  party,  lord 
chancellor  ;  but  made  sir  William  Petre,  that  was  Cranmer's  great  friend,  secretary  of  state. 
He  also  committed  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  his  absence  to  the  queen,  to  whom  he 
joined  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Hartford,  and  secretary 

VOL.    I.  "  n 
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Petre.  And  if  there  was  need  of  any  force  to  be  raised,  he  appointed  the  earl  of  Hartford 
his  lieutenant ;  under  whose  government  the  reformers  needed  not  fear  anything.  But  he 
did  another  act,  that  did  wonderfully  please  that  whole  party,  which  was,  the  translating 
of  the  prayers,  for  tl-e  processions  and  litanies,  into  the  English  tongue.  This  was  sent  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  11th  of  June,  with  an  order  that  it  should  be  used  over 

all  his  province,  as  the  reader  will  find  in  the  collection.  This  was  not  only 
N°  ^^28       very  acceptable  to  that  party,  because  of  the  thing  itself ;  but  it  gave  them  hope 

that  the  king  was  again  opening  his  ears  to  motions  for  reformation,  to  wiiich 
they  liad  been  shut  now  about  six  years :  and  therefore  they  looked  that  more  things  of  that 
nature  would  quickly  follow.  And  as  these  prayers  were  now  set  out  in  English,  so  they 
doubted  not  but  there  being  the  same  reason  to  put  all  th«  other  offices  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
they  would  prevail  for  that  too. 

Things  being  thus  settled  at  home,  the  king  having  sent  his  forces  over  before  him,  crossed 
the  seas,  with  much  pomp,  the  sails  of  his  ship  being  of  cloth  of  gold.  He  landed  at  Calais 
the  14th  of  July.  The  emperor  pressed  his  marching  straight  to  Paris.  But  he  thought  it 
of  more  importance  to  take  Boulogne,  and  after  two  months'  siege  it  was  surrendered  to  him  ; 
into  which  he  made  his  entry  with  great  triumph   on  the  18th  of  September.      But  the 

emperor  having  thus  engaged  those  two  crowns  in  a  war  ;  and  designing,  while 
taken  "^"^       *^^^  should  fight  it  out,  to  make  himself  master  of  Germany,  concluded  a  treaty 

with  the  French  king  the  very  next  day,  being  the  19th  of  September  ;  which  is 
set  down  at  large  by  the  lord  Herbert.  On  the  30th  of  September  the  king  returned  into 
England  :  in  October  following  Boulogne  was  very  near  lost  by  a  surprise,  but  the  garrison 
put  themselves  in  order,  and  beat  back  the  French.  Several  inroads  were  made  into  Scotland, 
but  not  with  the  same  success  that  the  former  expedition  had.  For  the  Scots,  animated  with 
supplies  sent  from  France,  and  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  revenge,  resumed  their  wonted 
courage,  and  beat  back  the  English  with  considerable  loss. 

Next  year  the  French  king,  resolving  to  recover  Boulogne  and  to  take  Calais,  that  so  he 
....  might  drive  the  English  out  of  France,  intended  first  to  make  himself  master  of 

the  sea  :  and  he  set  out  a  great  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  greater  ships,  and 
sixty  lesser  ones,  besides  many  gallies  brought  from  the  straits.  The  king  set  out  about  a 
hundred  ships.  On  both  sides  these  were  only  merchant  ships  that  were  hired  for  this  war. 
But  after  the  French  fleet  had  looked  on  England,  and  attempted  to  land  with  ill  success, 
both  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  Sussex,  and  had  engaged  in  a  sea-fight  for  some  hours,  they 
returned  back  without  any  considerable  action :  nor  did  they  anything  at  land.  But  the 
king''s  fleet  went  to  Normandy,  where  they  made  a  descent  and  burnt  the  country ;  so  that 
this  year  was  likewise  glorious  to  the  king.  The  emperor  had  now  done  what  he  long 
designed  ;  and,  therefore,  being  courted  by  both  crowns,  he  undertook  a  mediation,  that 
under  the  colour  of  mediating  a  peace  he  might  the  more  effectually  keep  up  the  war. 

The  princes  of  Germany  saw  what  mischief  was  designed  against  them.  The  council  of 
The  German  Trent  was  now  opened,  and  was  condemning  their  doctrine.  A  league  was  also 
Princes  medi-  Concluded  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  for  procuring  obedience  to  their 
ate  a  peace,  canons  and  decrees  ;  and  an  army  was  raising.  The  emperor  was  also  setting 
on  foot  old  quarrels  with  some  of  the  princes ;  a  firm  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Turk  : 
so  that  if  the  crowns  of  England  and  France  were  not  brought  to  an  agreement,  they  were 
undone.  They  sent  ambassadors  to  both  courts  to  mediate  a  peace.  With  them  Cranmer 
joined  his  endeavours,  but  he  had  not  a  Cromwell  in  the  court  to  manage  the  king's  temper, 
who  was  so  provoked  with  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received  from  France,  that  he  would  not 
come  to  an  agreement ;  nor  would  he  restore  Boulogne,  without  wliich  the  French  would 
hear  of  no  peace.  Cranmer  had  at  this  time  almost  prevailed  with  the  king  to  make  some 
further  steps  in  a  Reformation  ;  but  Gardiner,  who  was  then  ambassador  in  the  emperor's 
court,  being  advertised  of  it,  wrote  to  the  king,  that  the  emperor  would  certainly  join  witli 
France  against  him  if  he  made  any  further  innovation  in  religion.  This  diverted  the  king 
from  it ;  and  in  August  this  year  the  only  great  friend  that  Cranmer  had  in  the  court  died, 
Charles  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  long  continued  in  the  height  of  favour, — which  was  always 
kept  up,  not  only  by  an  agreement  of  iiumours  between  the  king  and  him,  but  by  the  constant 
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success  which  followed   him  in  all  his  exploits.     Ho  was  a  favourer  of  the  Reformation,  as 

far  as  could  consist  witli  his  interest  at  court,  which  he  never  endangered  upon  any  account. 

Now  Cranrner  was  left  alone,  without  friend  or  support :  yet  lie  had   gained  one  great 

preferment  in  the  church  to  a  man  of  his  own  mind.     The  archbii^hopric  of  York  falling  void 

(,,  ,  _  by  Lee's  death,  Robert  Ilolgate,  that  was  bishop  of  Llandaft',  was  promoted  to 
scntments  that  See  in  January  ;  Kitchin  being  made  bishop  of  LlandafF,  who  turned  with 
giventoin-      every  change  that  was  made  under  the  three  succeeding  pi'inces.     The  arcli- 

ormerB.  bishop  of  York  set  about  the  reforming  of  tilings  in  his  province,  which  had  lain 

in  great  confusion  all  his  predecessor's  time ;  so  on  the  3d  of  March  he  took  out  a  license 
for  the  king  from  making  a  metropolitical  visitation.  Dell,  that  was  bishop  of  Worcester, 
had  resigned  his  bishopric  the  former  year  (the  reason  of  which  is  not  set  down).  The 
bishop  of  Rochester,  Heath,  was  translated  to  that  see ;  and  Henry  Holbeach,  that  favoured 
the  Reformation,  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester  ;  and  upon  the  translation  of  Sampson  from 
Chichester  to  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  Day,  that  was  a  moderate  man,  and  inclinable  to 
Reformation,  was  made  bishop  of  that  see.  So  that  now  Cranmer  had  a  greater  party 
among  the  bishops  than  at  any  time  before. 

But  though  there  were  no  great  transactions  about  religion  in  England  this  year,  there 
were  very  remarkable  things  done  in  Scotland,  though  of  a  different  nature  ;  which  were 
the  burning  of  Wishart,  and  some  months  after  that  the  killing  of  Cardinal  Beaton  ;  the 
account  of  both  which  will  not,  I  hope,  be  ungrateful  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  George  Wishart  was  descended  of  a  noble  family ;  he  went  to  finish  his  studies  in  the 

Wisliart's  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  so  well  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
BuffeiiiiKs  in  true  religion,  that  returning  to  Scotland,  Anno  1544,  he  preached  over  the 
Scotland.  country  against  the  corruptions  which  did  then  so  generally  prevail.  He  stayed 
most  at  Dundee,  which  was  the  chief  town  in  these  parts.  But  the  cardinal,  offended  at 
this,  sent  a  threatening  message  to  the  magistrates  ;  upon  which  one   of  them,  as  Wishart 

„  ,      ended  one  of  his  sermons,  was  so  obsequious  as  to  forbid  him  to  preach  any  more 

OpOtSWOod.  ,  .  ,  /.I  11  1  nil 

among  tliem,  or  give  tliem  any  further  trouble  :  to  whom  he  answered,  "  Ihat 
God  knew  he  had  no  design  to  trouble  them,  but  for  them  to  reject  the  messengers  of  God 
was  not  the  way  to  escape  trouble ;  when  he  was  gone,  God  would  send  messengers  of 
another  sort  among  them.  He  had,  to  the  hazard  of  his  life,  preached  the  word  of  salvation 
to  them,  and  they  had  now  rejected  him  :  but  if  it  was  long  well  with  them,  he  was  not  led 
by  the  spirit  of  truth ;  and  if  unlooked-for  trouble  fell  on  them,  he  bade  them  remember 
this  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  turn  to  God  by  repentance."  From  thence  he  went  to  the 
western  parts,  where  he  was  also  much  followed  :  but  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  giving 
order  that  he  should  not  be  admitted  to  preach  in  churches,  he  preached  often  in  the  fields ; 
and  when  in  some  places  his  followers  would  have  forced  the  churches,  he  checked  them  and 
said,  it  was  the  word  of  peace  that  he  preached,  and  therefore  no  blood  should  be  shed  about 
it.  But  after  he  had  staid  a  month  there,  he  heard  that  there  was  a  great  plague  in 
Dundee,  which  broke  out  the  fourth  day  after  he  had  left  it ;  upon  which  he  presently 
returned  thither  and  preached  oft  to  them,  standing  over  one  of  the  gates,  having  taken  care 
that  the  infected  persons  should  stand  without,  and  those  that  were  clean  within  the  gate. 
He  continued  among  them,  and  took  care  to  supply  the  poor  and  to  visit  the  sick,  and  do  all 
the  offices  of  a  faithful  pastor  in  that  extremity.  Once  as  he  ended  his  sermon,  a  priest 
coming  to  have  killed  him,  was  taken  with  the  weapon  in  his  hand ;  but  when  the  people 
were  rushing  furiously  on  him,  Wi.xhart  got  him  in  his  arms  and  saved  him  from  tlieir  rage, 
for  he  said  he  had  done  no  harm,  only  they  saw  wliat  they  might  look  for.  He  became  a 
little  after  this  more  than  ordinary  serious  and  apprehensive  of  his  end  :  he  was  seen  some- 
times to  rise  in  the  night,  and  spend  tlie  greatest  part  of  it  in  prayer  ;  and  he  often  warned 
his  hearers  that  his  suft'erings  were  at  hand,  but  that  few  should  suffer  after  him,  and  that 
the  light  of  true  religion  should  be  spread  over  the  whole  land.  He  went  to  a  great  many 
places,  where  his  sermons  were  well  received,  and  came  last  to  Lothian,  where  he  found  a 
greater  neglect  of  the  gospel  than  in  other  parts,  for  which  he  threatened  them,  "  That 
strangers  should  clsase  them  from  their  dwellings  and  possess  them."  He  was  lodged  in  a 
gentleman  of  quality's  house,  Cockbiirn  cf  Ormeston,  when  in  the  nic;ht  the  house  was  beset 
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by  ponie  horsemen,  who  were  sent  by  the  cardinal's  means  to  take  liim.  The  earl  of  Both- 
wtll,  tliat  liad  the  chief  jurisdiction  in  the  county,  was  with  them,  wlio  promising  that  no 
hurt  should  be  done  him,  he  caused  the  gate  to  be  opened,  saying,  "the  blessed  will  of  God 
be  done."  When  he  presented  himself  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  he  desired  to  be  proceeded 
v?ith  according  to  law,  for  lie  said  he  feared  less  to  die  openly  than  to  be  murdered  in 
secret.  The  earl  promised  upon  his  honour  that  no  harm  should  be  done  him  ;  and  for  some 
time  seemed  resolved  to  have  made  his  words  good,  but  the  queen-mother  and  cardinal  in  end 
prevailed  with  him  to  put  Wishart  in  their  hands,  and  they  sent  him  to  St.  Andrews,  where 
it  was  agreed  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  him.  Upon  this  the  cardinal  called  a  meeting  of 
the  bishops  to  St.  Andrews  against  the  27th  of  February,  to  destroy  him  with  the  more 
ceremony,  but  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  moved  that  there  should  be  a  warrant  procured 
from  the  lord  governor  for  their  proceedings.  To  this  the  cardinal  consented,  thinking  the 
governor  was  then  so  linked  to  their  interests  that  he  would  deny  them  notliing  ;  but  the 
governor,  bearing  in  his  heart  a  secret  love  to  religion,  and  being  plainly  dealt  with  by  a 
noble  gentleman  of  his  name,  Hamilton  of  Preston,  who  laid  before  him  the  just  and  terrible 
'udgments  of  God  he  might  look  for  if  he  suffered  poor  innocents  to  be  so  murdered  at  the 
appetite  of  the  clergy,  sent  the  cardinal  word  not  to  proceed  till  he  himself  came,  and  that 
he  would  not  consent  to  his  death  till  the  cause  was  well  examined ;  and  that  if  the  cardinal 
proceeded  against  him,  his  blood  should  be  required  at  his  hands.  But  the  cardinal  resolved 
to  go  on  at  his  peril,  for  he  apprehended,  if  he  delayed  it,  there  might  be  eitlier  a  legal  or  a 
violent  rescue  made  :  so  he  ordered  a  mock  citation  of  Wishart  to  appear ;  who  being  brought 
the  next  day  to  the  Abbey-church,  the  process  was  opened  with  a  sermon,  in  wliich  the 
preacher  delivered  a  great  deal  of  good  doctrine  concerning  the  scriptures,  being  the  only 
touchstone  by  which  heresy  was  to  be  tried.  After  sermon,  the  prisoner  was  brought  to 
the  bar :  he  first  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  after  a  short  prayer  he  stood  up  and  gave  a 
long  account  of  his  sermons,  —  that  he  had  preached  nothing  but  what  was  contained  in  the 
ten  commandments,  the  Apostles'  creed,  and  the  Lord's  prayer;  but  was  interrupted  with 
reproachful  words,  and  required  to  answer  plainly  to  the  articles  objected  to  him.  Upon 
which  he  appealed  to  an  indifferent  judge :  he  desired  to  be  tried  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
before  my  lox-d  governor,  whose  prisoner  he  was  ;  but  the  indictment  being  read,  he  confessing 
and  ofi'ering  to  justify  most  of  the  articles  objected  against,  was  judged  an  obstinate  heretic, 
and  condemned  to  be  burnt.  All  the  next  night  he  spent  in  prayer  :  in  tlie  morning,  two 
friars  came  to  confess  him,  but  he  said  lie  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  yet  if  he 
could  he  would  gladly  speak  with  the  learned  man  that  preached  the  day  before.  So  he 
being  sent  to  him,  after  much  conference  he  asked  him  if  he  would  receive  the  sacrament  ? 
Wishart  answered,  he  would  most  gladly  do  it  if  he  miglit  have  it  as  Christ  iiad  instituted 
it,  under  both  kinds  ;  but  the  cardinal  would  not  suffer  the  sacrament  to  be  given  him. 
And  so  breakfast  being  brought,  he  discoursed  to  those  that  were  present  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  the  ends  of  the  sacrament,  and  then  having  blessed  and  consecrated  the  elements, 
he  took  the  sacrament  himself,  and  gave  it  to  those  that  were  with  him.  That  being  done, 
he  would  taste  no  other  thing,  but  retired  to  his  devotion.  Two  hours  after,  the  executioners 
came,  and  put  on  him  a  coat  of  black  linen,  full  of  bags  of  powder,  and  carried  him  out  to 
the  place  of  execution,  which  was  before  the  cardinal's  castle.  He  spake  a  little  to  the 
people,  desiring  them  not  to  be  offended  at  the  good  word  of  God,  for  the  sufferings  that 
followed  it ;  it  was  the  true  gospel  of  Christ  that  he  had  preached,  and  for  which,  with  a 
most  glad  heart  and  mind,  he  now  offered  up  his  life.  The  cardinal  was  set  in  state  in  a 
great  window  of  his  castle,  looking  on  this  sad  spectacle.  When  Wishart  was  tied  to  the 
stake,  he  cried  aloud, — "  0  Saviour  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  me  !  Father  of  Heaven, 
I  recommend  my  spirit  into  thy  holy  hands."  So  the  executioners  kindled  the  fire,  but  one 
perceiving  after  some  time  that  he  was  yet  alive,  encouraged  him  to  call  still  on  God,  to 
whom  he  answered,  "  The  flame  hath  scorched  my  body,  yet  hath  it  not  daunted  my  spirit, 
but  he  who  from  yonder  high  place  (looking  up  to  the  cardinal)  beholdeth  us  with  such 
pride,  shall  within  few  days  lie  in  the  same  as  ignominiously  as  now  he  is  seen  proudly  to 
rest  himself."  The  executioner  drawing  the  cord  that  was  about  his  neck  straiter,  stopped 
his  breath  so,  that  he  could  speak  no  more,  and  his  body  was  soon  consumed  by  the  fire. 
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Thus  died  this  eminent  servant  and  witness  of  Christ,  on  whose  sufferings  I  have  enlarged 
the  more,  because  they  proved  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  popish  clergy,  for  not  any  one 
tliinor  hastened  forward  the  Reformation  more  tlian  this  did,  and  since  he  had  both  his  edu- 
cation  and  ordination  in  England,  a  full  account  of  him  seems  no  nnpertment  digression. 

The  clergy  rejoiced  much  at  his  death,  and  thought  (according  to  the  constant  maxim  of 
all  persecutors)  that  they  should  live  more  at  ease,  now  when  Wishart  was  out  of  the  way. 
They  magnified  the  cardinal  for  proceeding  so  vigorously,  without,  or  rather  against,  the 
governor's  orders:  but  the  people  did  universally  look  on  him  as  a  martyr,  and  believed  an 
extraordinary  measure  of  God^s  sjjirit  had  rested  on  him,  since  besides  great  innocency  and 
purity  of  life  his  predictions  came  so  oft  to  pass,  that  he  was  believed  a  prophet  as  well  as  a 
saint  :  and  the  Reformation  was  now  so  much  opened  by  his  preaching,  and  that  was  so 
confirmed  by  his  death,  that  the  nation  was  generally  possessed  with  the  love  of  it.  The 
nobility  were  mightily  offended  with  the  cardinal,  and  said  Wishart's  death  was  no  less  than 
murder,  since  the  clergy,  without  a  warrant  from  the  secular  power,  could  dispose  of  no 
man's  life  :  so  it  came  universally  to  be  said,  that  he  now  deserved  to  die  by  the  law  ;  yet 
since  he  was  too  great  for  a  legal  trial,  the  kingdom  being  under  the  feeble  government  of  a 
regency,  it  was  fit  private  persons  should  undertake  it ;  and  it  was  given  out,  that  the  killing 
an  usurper  was  always  esteemed  a  commendable  action,  and  so  in  that  state  of  things  they 
thought  secret  practices  might  be  justified.  This  agreeing  so  much  with  the  temper  of  some 
in  that  nation,  wlio  had  too  much  of  the  heat  and  forwardness  of  their  country,  a  few  gentle- 
men of  quality,  who  had  been  ill  used  by  the  cardinal,  conspired  his  death.  He  was  become 
generally  hateful  to  the  whole  nation,  and  the  marriage  of  his  bastard  daughter  to  the  earl 
of  Crawford's  eldest  son  enraged  the  nobility  the  more  against  him  ;  and  his  carriage  towards 
them  all  was  insolent  and  provoking.  These  offended  gentlemen  came  to  St.  Andrews  the 
29th  of  May,  and  the  next  morning  they  and  their  attendants,  being  but  tvvelve  in  all,  first 
attempted  the  gate  of  his  castle,  which  they  found  open,  and  made  it  sure  ;  and  though  there 
were  no  fewer  than  an  hundred  reckoned  to  be  within  the  castle,  yet  they,  knowing  the 
passages  of  the  house,  went  with  very  little  noise  to  the  servants'  chambers,  and  turned  them 
almost  all  out  of  doors  ;  and,  having  thus  made  the  castle  sure,  they  went  to  the  cardinal's 
door.  He  who  till  then  was  fast  asleep,  suspecting  nothing,  perceived  at  last  by  their  rude- 
ness that  they  were  not  his  friends,  and  made  his  door  fast  against  them.  So  they  sent  for 
fire  to  set  to  it,  upon  which  he  treated  with  them,  and  upon  assurance  of  life  he  opened  the 
door ;  but  they  rushing  in,  did  most  cruelly  and  treacherously  murder  him.  A  tumult  was 
raised  in  the  town,  and  many  of  his  friends  came  to  rescue  him,  but  the  conspirators  carried 
the  dead  body  and  exposed  it  to  their  view  in  the  same  window  out  of  which  he  had  not 
long  before  looked  on  when  Wishart  was  burnt,  which  had  been  universally  censured  as  a 
most  indecent  thing  in  a  churchman  to  delight  in  such  a  spectacle.  But  those  who  con- 
demned this  action,  yet  acknowledged  God's  justice  in  so  exemplary  a  punishment,  and 
reflecting  on  Wishart's  last  words,  were  the  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  they  had  of  his 
sanctity.  This  fact  was  differently  censured  ;  some  justified  it,  and  said  it  was  only  the 
killing  of  a  mighty  robber ;  others  that  were  glad  he  was  out  of  the  way,  yet  condemned 
the  manner  of  it  as  treacherous  and  inhuman.  And  though  some  of  the  preachers  did 
afterwards  fly  to  that  castle  as  a  sanctuary,  yet  none  of  them  were  either  actors  or  consenters 
to  it  :  it  is  true  they  did  generally  extenuate  it,  yet  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  them  justified 
it.  The  exemplary  and  signal  ends  of  almost  all  the  conspirators,  scarce  any  of  them  dying 
an  ordinary  death,  made  all  people  the  more  inclined  to  condemn  it.  The  day  after  the 
cardinal  was  killed,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  came  into  the  castle,  and  prepared  for  a 
siege.  The  house  was  well  furnished  in  all  things  necessary,  and  it  lying  so  near  the  sea, 
they  expected  help  from  king  Henry,  to  whom  they  sent  a  messenger  for  his  assistance,  and 
declared  for  him.  So  a  siege  following,  they  were  so  well  supplied  from  England,  that  after 
five  months  the  governor  was  glad  to  treat  with  them,  apprehending  much  the  footing  the 
English  might  have,  if  those  within,  being  driven  to  extremities,  should  receive  a  garrison 
from  king  Henry :  they  had  the  governor  also  more  at  their  mercy,  for,  as  the  cardinal  had 
taken  his  eldest  son  into  his  house,  under  the  pretence  of  educating  him,  but  really  as  his 
father's  hostage,  designing  likewise  to  infuse  in  him  a  violent  hatred  .if  the  new  preachers  ; 
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so  the  conspirators,  finding  him  in  the  castle,  kept  him  still  to  help  them  to  better  terms. 
A  treaty  being  agreed  on,  tliey  demanded  tlicir  pardon  for  what  they  had  done,  together 
with  an  absolution  to  be  procured  from  Rome  for  the  killing  of  the  cardinal ;  and  that  the 
castle  and  the  governor's  son  should  remain  in  their  hands  till  the  absolution  was  brought 
over.  Some  of  the  preachers,  apprehending  the  clergy  might  revenge  the  cardinal's  death 
on  them,  were  forced  to  fly  into  the  castle ;  but  one  of  them,  John  Rongh,  (who  was  after- 
wards burnt  in  England  in  queen  Mary's  time,)  being  so  offended  at  the  licentiousness  of 
the  soldiers  that  were  in  the  castle,  who  were  a  reproach  to  that  which  they  pretended  to 
favour,  left  them,  and  went  away  in  one  of  the  ships  that  brought  provisions  out  of  England. 
When  the  absolution  came  from  Rome,  they  excepted  to  it  for  some  words  in  it,  that  called 
the  killing  of  the  cardinal  crimen  irremissibile,  an  unpardonable  crime,  by  which  they  said 
the  absolution  gave  them  no  security,  since  it  was  null  if  the  fact  could  not  be  pardoned. 
The  truth  was,  they  were  encouraged  from  England,  so  they  refused  to  stand  to  the  capitu- 
lation and  rejected  the  absolution.  But  some  ships  and  soldiers  being  sent  from  France,  the 
castle  was  besieged  at  land,  and  shut  up  also  by  sea,  and,  which  was  worst  of  all,  a  plague 
broke  out  within  it,  of  which  many  died.  Upon  this,  no  help  coming  suddenly  from  England, 
they  were  forced  to  deliver  up  the  place  on  no  better  terms,  than  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared,  but  they  were  to  be  banished  Scotland,  and  never  to  return  to  it.  The  castle  was 
demolished  according  to  the  canon  law,  that  appoints  all  places  where  any  cardinal  is  killed 
to  be  razed.  This  was  not  completed  this  year,  and  not  till  two  years  after,  only  I  thought 
it  best  to  join  the  whole  matter  together  and  set  it  down  all  at  once. 

In  November  following,  a  new  parliament  was  held  ;  where  toward  the  expense  of  the 

A  Pallia-  king's  wars  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  granted  a  continuation 
lucnt  sits.  of  the  former  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound,  to  be  paid  in  two  years.  But 
for  the  temporality,  a  subsidy  was  demanded  from  them  of  another  kind.  There  were  in 
the  kingdom  several  colleges,  cliapels,  chantries,  hospitals,  and  fraternities,  consisting  of 
Clianieis  ami  sccular  priests,  who  enjoyed  pensions  for  saying  mass  for  the  souls  of  those  who 
Cliantiies  had  endowed  them.  Now  the  belief  of  purgatory  being  left  indifferent,  by  the 
given  to  tlie     doctrine  set  out  by  the  bishops,  and  the  trade  of  redeeming  souls  being  con- 

"'^'  demned,  it  was  thought  needless  to  keep  up  so  many  endowments  to  no  purpose. 

Those  priests  were  also  generally  ill-affected  to  the  king's  proceedings,  since  their  trade  was 
so  much  lessened  by  them  ;  therefore  many  of  them  had  been  dealt  with  to  make  resigna- 
tions,— and  four- and- twenty  of  them  had  surrendered  to  the  king.  It  was  found  also  that 
many  of  the  founders  of  these  houses  had  taken  them  into  their  own  hands,  and  that  the 
master,  wardens,  and  governors  of  them  had  made  agreements  for  them,  and  given  leases  of 
them  ;  therefore  now  a  subsidy  being  demanded,  all  these  were  given  to  the  king  by  act  of 
parliament, — whicli  also  confirmed  the  deeds  that  any  had  made  to  the  king ;  empowering 
liim  in  any  time  of  his  life  to  issue  out  commissions  for  seizing  on  these  foimdations,  and 
taking  them  into  his  own  possession ;  which  being  so  seized  on,  should  belong  to  the  king 
and  his  successors  for  ever.  .  They  also  granted  another  subsidy  for  the  war.  AVlien  all 
their  business  was  done,  the  king  came  to  the  house  and  made  a  long  speech,  of  which  I 
cannot  sufficiently  wonder  that  no  entry  is  made  in  the  journals  of  the  house  of  lords ;  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  he  made  it,  for  it  was  published  by  Hall  soon  after. 

When  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  had  presented  the  bills,  with  a  speech  full  of 
respect  and  compliment,  as  is  usual  upon  these  occasions,  the  king  answered,  "  Thanking 
Th  ]"n  's  them  for  the  subsidy,  and  the  bill  about  the  colleges  and  chantries  ;  and  assured 
speech  to  the  them  that  he  should  take  care  both  for  supplying  the  ministers,  for  encouraging 
Houses.  learning,  and  relieving  the  poor  ;  and  they  should  quickly  perceive  that  in  these 

things  their  expectations  should  be  answered  beyond  what  they  either  wished  or  desired. 
And  after  he  had  expressed  his  affection  to  them,  and  the  assurance  he  had  of  their  duty  and 
fidelity  to  him,  lie  advised  them  to  amend  one  thing,  which  was,  that  instead  of  charity  and 
concord  discord  and  division  ruled  everywhere.  He  cited  St.  Paul's  words,  '  That  charity 
was  gentle,  and  not  envious,  nor  proud.'  But  when  one  called  another  heretic,  and  the 
other  called  him  pa])ist  and  pliarisee,  were  these  the  signs  of  charitj'  ?  The  fault  of  this  he 
cliarged  chiefly  on  the  fathers  and  teachers  of  the  spiritualty,  who  preached  one  against 
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another,  without  charity  or  discretion  ;  some  being  too  stiff  in  their  old  Mumpsimus,  otliers 
too  busy  and  curious  in  their  new  Sumpsimus  ;  and  few  preached  the  word  of  God  truly 
and  sincerely.  And  how  could  the  ])oor  people  live  in  concord,  when  they  sowed  debate 
among  them  ?  Therefore  he  exhorted  them  to  set  forth  God's  word  by  triie  preaching,  and 
giving  a  good  example,  or  else  he,  as  God's  vicar  and  high  minister,  would  see  these  enormities 
corrected,  which  if  he  did  not  do,  he  was  an  unprofitable  servant  and  an  untrue  officer.  He 
next  reproved  them  of  the  temporality,  who  railed  at  their  bishops  and  priests ;  whereas,  if 
they  had  anytliing  to  lay  to  their  charge,  they  ought  to  declare  it  to  the  king  or  his  council, 
and  not  take  upon  them  to  judge  such  higli  points.  For  though  they  had  the  Scriptures 
given  them  in  their  mother  tongue,  yet  that  was  only  to  inform  their  own  consciences,  and 
instruct  their  children  and  families,  but  not  to  dispute,  nor  from  thence  to  rail  against  priests 
and  preachers,  as  some  vain  pei'sons  did.  He  was  sorry  that  such  a  jewel  as  the  word  of 
God  was  so  ill  used,  that  I'hymes  and  songs  were  taken  out  of  it ;  but  much  more  sorry  that 
men  followed  it  so  little,  for  charity  was  never  fainter,  a  godly  life  never  less  appeared,  and 
God  was  never  less  reverenced  and  worshipped.  Tlierefore  he  exhorted  them  to  live  as 
brethren  in  charity  together,  to  love,  dread,  and  serve  God,  and  then  the  love  and  union 
between  him  and  them  should  never  be  dissolved."  And  so  exhorting  them  to  look  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws  which  themselves  had  desired,  he  gave  his  royal  assent  to  the  bills, 
and  dismissed  the  parliament. 

The  king  gave  at  tliis  time  a  commission  to  the  bishops  o-f  Westminster,  "Worcester,  and 
Chichester,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  court  of  augmentation,  sir  Edward  North,  containing, 
"  that  whereas  the  king  had  founded  many  cathedrals,  in  which  he  had  given  large  allow- 
ances, both  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  and  to  be  laid  out  for  the  mending  of  the  highways ; 
to  Canterbury  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  poor,  and  forty  pounds  for  the  highways :  to 
llochester  twenty  pounds  for  the  poor,  and  twenty  pounds  for  tlie  highways  :  to  Westmin- 
ster, one  hundred  pounds  for  tlie  poor,  and  forty  pounds  for  the  highways:  to  Winchester, 
one  hundred  marks  for  the  poor,  and  fifty  for  the  highways  :  to  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Chester, 
Burton  upon  Trent,  Thornton,  Peterborough,  and  Ely,  twenty  pounds  a-piece  for  the  poor, 
and  as  much  for  the  highways  :  to  Worcester  forty  pounds  for  the  poor,  and  forty  pounds 
for  the  highways :  to  Durham  one  hundred  marks  for  the  poor,  and  forty  pounds  for  the 
bighv.rays  :  and  to  Carlisle  fifteen  pounds  for  the  poor,  and  as  much  for  the  highways  :  in  all 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  the  poor,  and  about  four  hundred  pounds  a  year 
for  the  highways  :  they  were  to  inquire  how  this  money  was  distributed  ;  and,  if  they  saw 
cause,  they  might  order  it  to  be  applied  to  any  other  use  which  they  should  judge  more 
charitable  and  convenient.     But  what  followed  upon  this,  does  not  appear  by  the  records. 

After  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  the  universities  made  their  applications  to  the  king, 
Tlie  Kin?  ^^^^^  ^'^^^  might  not  be  included  within  the  general  words  in  the  act  of  dissolution 
confirms  the  of  colleges,  and  fraternities  ;  and  Dr.  Cox,  tutor  to  the  j)rince,  v^rote  to  secretary 
Rights  of  the  Paget  to  "  represent  to  the  king  the  great  want  of  schools,  preachers,  and  houses 
niveisi  les.  ^^^  orphans  ;  that  beggary  would  drive  the  clergy  to  flattery,  superstition,  and 
the  old  idolatry  :  there  were  ravenous  wolves  about  the  king  that  would  devour  universities, 
cathedrals,  and  cliantries,  and  a  thousand  times  as  much.  Posterity  would  wonder  at  such 
things,  therefore  he  desired  the  imiversities  might  be  secured  from  their  spoils."  But  the 
king  did  quickly  free  them  from  these  fears. 

Now  I  enter  into  the  last  year  of  this  king's  reign.  The  war  in  France  was  managed  with 
doubtful  success,  yet  the  losses  were  greater  on  the  English  side.  And  the  forces  being  com- 
manded by  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  brave  but  unsuccessful,  he  was  not  only  blamed 
but  recalled,  and  the  earl  of  Hertford  sent  to  command  in  his  room.  But  he  being  a  man  of 
a  high  spirit,  and  disdaining  the  earl  of  Hertford,  who  was  now  preferred  before  him,  let 
fall  some  words  of  high  resentment  and  bitter  contempt,  which  not  long  after  wrought  his 
ruin.  The  king  was  now  alone  in  the  war,  which  was  very  chargeable  to  him  ;  and  observ- 
ing the  progress  that  the  council  of  Trent  was  making,  where  cardinal  Pole  being  one  of  the 
legates,  he  had  reason  to  look  for  some  severe  decree  to  be  made  against  himself,  since  none 
of  the  heretics  of  Germany  were  so  much  hated  by  the  court  of  Rome  as  he  was  :  therefore 
he  listened  to  the  counsels  of  peace.     And  though  lie  was  not  old,  yet  he  felt  such  decays  in 
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bis  strength,  that  being  extremely  corpulent,  he  had  no  reason  to  think  he  couM  live  very 

long  :   therefore,  that  he  might  not  leave  his  young  son  involved  in  a  war  of  such 
cace  with    consequence,  peace  was  concluded  in  June,  which  was  much  to  the  king's  honour, 

though  the  taking  and  keeping  of  Boulogne  (which  by  this  peace  the  king  was  to 
keep  for  eight  years,)  cost  him  above  1,300,000  pounds. 

Upon  the  peace,  the  French  admiral  Annebault  came  over  to  England.     And  now  atrain 

a  resolution  of  going  on  with  a  reformation  was  set  on  foot :  for  it  was  agreed 
A  new  design  between  the  king  and  tiie  admiral,  that  in  both  kingdoms  the  mass  should  be 
tion  ^  °""^'  changed  into  a  communion,  and  Cranmer  was  ordered  to  draw  a  form  of  it. 
They  also  resolved  to  press  the  emperor  to  do  tlie  like  in  his  dominions,  otherwise 
to  make  war  upon  him.  But  how  this  project  failed,  does  not  appear.  The  animosities 
which  the  former  war  had  raised  between  the  two  kings  were  converted  into  a  firm  friend- 
ship, which  grew  so  strong  on  Francis's  part,  that  he  never  was  seen  glad  at  anything  after 
he  had  the  news  of  the  king's  death. 

But  now  one  of  the  king's  angry  fits  took  him  at  the  reformers,  so  that  there  was  a  new 

prosecution  of  them.     Nicholas  Shaxton,  that  was  bishop  of  Salisbury,  had  been 
axton  s      lono;  a  prisoner;   but  this  year  he  had  said  in  his  imprisonment,  in  tlic  counter  in 

Bread-street,  "  That  Christ's  natural  body  was  not  in  the  sacrament,  but  that  it 
was  a  sign  and  memorial  of  nis  body  that  was  crucified  for  us."  Upon  this  he  was  indicted, 
and  condemned  to  be  burnt.  But  the  king  sent  the  bishops  of  London  and  Worcester  to 
deal  with  him  to  recant ;  which  on  the  9th  of  July  he  did,  acknowledging,  "  That  that  year 
he  had  fallen  in  his  old  age  in  the  heresy  of  the  sacramentaries.  But  that  he  was  now  con- 
vinced of  that  error  by  their  endeavours  whom  the  king  had  sent  to  him.  And  therefore  he 
thanked  the  king  for  delivering  him  both  '  from  temporal  and  eternal  fire,'  and  subscribed  a 
paper  of  articles,  which  will  be  found  in  the  collection.  Upon  this  he  had  his  pardon  and 
discharge  sent  him  the  13th  of  July,  and  soon  a*"ter  preached  a  sermon  at  the  burning  of  Anno 

Askew  ;  and  wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  the   articles  he  had  subscribed.     AVliat 

xt"  ^"^''00       became  of  him  all  Edward  VI. 's  time,  I  cannot  tell :  but  I  find  he  was  a  cruel 
Numb.  28.  ;  it        >      i  -ir       • 

persecutor  and  burner  of  protestants  in  queen  Mary  s  days.     Yet  it  seems  those 

to  whom  he  went  over  did  not  consider  him  much,  for  they  never  raised  him  higher  than  to  be 

suffrog;i.n  to  the  bishop  of  Ely.   Others  were  also  indicted  upon  the  same  statute,  who  got  off 

by  recantation,  and  were  pardoned  ;  but  Anne  Askew's  trial  had  a  more  bloody  conclusion. 

She  was  nobly  descended,  and  educated  beyond  what  was  ordinary  in  that  age  to  those  of 

The  troubles  her  sex  ;  but  she  was  unfortunately  married  to  one  Kyme,  who,  being  a  violent 

of  Anne  papist,  drove  her  out  of  his  house  when  he  found  she  favoured  the  Reformation. 

Askew.  gjj  gj^^j  came  to  London,  where  information  being  given  of  some  words  that  she 

had  spoken  against  the  corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament,  she  was  put  in  prison ;  upon 

which  great  applications  were  made  by  many  of  her  friends  to  have  her  let  out  upon  bail. 

The  bishop  of  London  examined  her,  and,  after  much  pains,  slie  was  brought  to  set  her  hand 

to  a  recantation,  by  which  she  acknowledged,  "  that  the  natural  body  of  Christ  was  present 

in  the  sacrament  after  the  consecration,  wliether  the  priest  were  a  good  or  an  ill  man  ;  and 

that,  whether  it  was  presently  consumed  or  reserved  in  the  pix,  it  was  the  true  body  of 

Christ."     Yet  she  added  to  her  subscription,  that  she  believed  all  things  according  to  the 

catholic  faith,  and  not  otherwise.     With  this  the  bishop  was  not  satisfied ;   but  after  much 

ado,  and  many  importunate  addresses,  she  was  bailed  in  the  end  of  March  this  year.      But, 

not  long  after  that,  she  was  again  apprehended,  and  examined  before  the  king's  council  then 

at  Greenwich,  where  she  seemed  very  indifferent  what  they  did  with  her.     She  answered 

them  in  general  words,  upon  which  they  could  fix  nothing,  and  made  some  sharp  repartees 

upon  the  bishop  of  Winchester.     Some  liked  the  wit  and  freedom  of  her  discourse,  but 

others  thought  she  was  too  forward.     From  thence  she  was  sent  to  Newgate,  where  she 

wrote  some  devotions  and  letters  that  show  her  to  have  been  a  woman  of  most  extraordinary 

parts.     She  wrote  to  the  king,  "  Tliat  as  to  the  Lord's  supper  she  believed  as  much  as 

Christ  had  said  in  it,  and  as  much  as  the  catholic  church  from  him  did  teach."     Upon 

Shaxton's  recantation  they  sent  him  to  her  to  prevail  with  her ;  but  she,  instead  of  yielding 

to  him,  charged  his  inconstancy  home  upon  him.     She  had  been  oft  at  court,  and  was  much 
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favourea  by  many  great  ladies  there ;  and  it  was  believed  the  queen  had  showed  kindness 
tj  her.  So  tlie  lord-chancellor  examined  her  of  what  favour  or  encouragement  she  had  from 
any  in  the  court,  particularly  from  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  countess  of  Hertford,  and 
some  other  ladies.  But  he  could  draw  nothing  from  her,  save  that  one  in  livery  had  brought 
her  some  money,  which  he  said  came  from  two  ladies  in  the  court.  But  they  resolved  to 
extort  further  confessions  from  her ;  and  therefore  carrying  her  to  the  Tower,  they  caused 
her  to  be  laid  on  the  rack,  and  gave  her  a  taste  of  it.  Yet  she  confessed  nothing.  Tliat  she 
was  racked  is  very  certain,  for  I  find  it  in  an  original  journal  of  the  transactions  in  the 
Tower,  written  by  Anthony  Anthony;  but  Fox  adds  a  passage  that  seems  scarce  credible, 
the  thing  is  so  extraordinary  and  so  unlike  the  character  of  the  lord  chancellor,  who,  though 
he  was  fiercely  zealous  for  the  old  superstition,  yet  was  otherwise  a  great  person  ; 
the  nick  '^^  '*'  ^''^*'  '^*^  Commanded  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  stretch  her  more  ;   but 

he  refused  to  do  it,  and,  being  further  pressed,  told  him  plainly  he  would  not  do 
it.  The  other  threatened  him,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  so  the  lord  chancellor,  throwing  off  his 
gown,  drew  the  rack  so  severely,  that  he  almost  tore  her  body  asunder :  yet  could  draw 
nothing  from  her,  for  she  endured  it  with  unusual  patience  and  courage.  When  the  king 
heard  this,  he  blamed  the  lord  chancellor  for  his  cruelty,  and  excused  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.  Fox  does  not  voucli  any  warrant  for  this,  so  tliat,  though  I  have  set  it  down,  yet 
I  give  no  entire  credit  to  it  *  :  if  it  was  true,  it  shows  the  strange  influence  of  tliat  religion, 
and  that  it  corrupts  the  noblest  natures  ;  yet  the  poor  gentle  woman's  being  racked  wrought 
no  pity  in  tlie  king  towards  her,  for  he  left  her  to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the 
sentence.  She  was  carried  to  the  stake  in  Smithfield  a  little  after  that  in  a  chair,  not  being 
And  islinint  ^.ble  to  stand  through  the  torments  of  the  rack.  There  were  brought  with  her  at 
witii  some  tlie  same  time  one  Nicholas  Belenian,  a  priest,  John  Adams,  a  tailor,  and  John 
ot  leis.  Lassels,  one  of  the  king''s  servants  (it  is  likely  he  was  the  same  person  that  had 

discovered  queen  Catlierine  Howard's  incontinency,  for  which  all  the  popish  party,  to  be 
sure,  bore  him  no  good-will).  They  were  all  convicted  upon  the  statute  of  the  Six  Articles, 
for  denying  tlie  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  When  they  were  brought 
thitlier,  Sliaxton,  to  complete  his  apostasy,  made  a  sermon  of  the  sacrament,  and  inveighed 
against  their  errors.  That  being  ended,  tliey  were  tied  to  the  stake,  and  then  the  lord 
chancellor  sent  and  offered  them  their  pardon,  which  was  ready  passed  under  the  seal,  if 
tliey  would  recant.  But  they  loved  not  their  lives  so  well  as  to  redeem  them  by  the  loss  of 
a  good  conscience,  and  therefore  encouraging  one  another  to  suffer  patiently  for  the  testimony 
of  the  truth  :  so  they  endured  to  the  last,  and  were  made  sacrifices  by  fire  unto  God.  There 
were  also  two  in  Suffolk,  and  one  in  Norfolk,  burnt  on  the  same  account  a  little  before  this. 
But  that  party  at  court,  having  incensed  the  king  much  against  those  heretics,  resolved 
A  newdcr  *""  drive  it  further,  and  to  work  the  ruin  both  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
sign  :lg:lin^t  and  of  the  queen  ;  concluding  that  if  these  attempts  were  successful,  they  should 
Crannier.  carry  everything  else.  They  therefore  renewed  their  complaints  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  told  the  king,  that  though  there  were  evident  proofs  ready  to  be  brought 
against  him,  yet,  because  of  his  greatness,  and  the  king's  carriage  upon  the  former  complaints, 
none  durst  a]ipear  against  him  ;  but  if  he  were  once  put  in  the  Tower,  that  men  might  hope 
to  be  heard,  they  undertook  to  bring  full  and  clear  evidences  of  his  being  a  heretic.  So  the 
king  consented  that  he  should  be  the  next  day  called  before  the  council,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower  if  they  saw  cause  for  it.  And  now  they  concluded  him  ruined  :  but  in  the  night  the 
king  sent  sir  Anthony  Denny  to  Lambeth,  to  bring  the  archbishop  to  speak  with  him  ;  and 
when  he  came,  the  king  told  him  what  informations  had  been  brought  against  him,  and  how 
far  he  had  yielded  to  them  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower  next  day  ;  and  therefore 
desired  to  hear  from  himself  what  he  had  to  say  upon  it.  Cranmer  thanked  him  that  he 
had  not  left  him  in  the  dark,  to  be  surprised  in  a  matter  that  concerned  him  so  nearly.  He 
acknowledged  the  equity  of  the  king's  proceedings ;  and  all  that  he  desired  was,  that  he 

Fox  sets  down  a  confession   of  Anne  Askew's,  (per-  his  own  hands  ;  so  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  truth 

haps  Ascoiigh  was  tile  right  name,  for  so  is  the  name  of  the  of  it;  and  Parsons,   wlio   detracts  as  much   from   Fox's 

family  in  Lincolnshire  written)  in   whicli  she  herself  re-  credit  as  he  can,  does  not  question  this  particular. — FuL- 

lates  this  pabsagcof  the  Lord  Cnancellor's  racking  her  with  man's  C'oRRi.cr. 
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might  be  brought  to  make  his  answer  :  and  that  since  lie  was  to  be  questioned  for  some  of 
his  opinions,  judges  might  be  assigned  who  understood  those  matters.     The  king  heard  this 

The  King's  witli  astonishment,  wondering  to  see  a  man  so  little  concerned  in  his  own 
great  care  of  preservation  ;  but  pleasantly  told  him,  "  he  was  a  fool  that  looked  to  his  own 
^'™-  safety  so  little.     For  did  he  think,  that  if  he  were  once  put  in  prison,  abundance 

of  false  witnesses  would  not  be  suborned  to  ruin  him ;  therefore,  since  he  did  not  take  care 
of  himself,  he  would  look  to  it."  And  so  he  ordered  him  to  appear  next  day  before  the 
council,  upon  their  summons ;  and  when  things  were  objected  to  him,  to  say,  that  since  he 
was  a  privy  councillor,  he  desired  they  would  use  him  as  they  would  look  to  be  used  in  the 
like  case  :  and  therefore  to  move  that  his  accusers  might  be  brought  face  to  face,  and  things 
be  a  little  better  considered  before  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  And  if  they  refused  to  grant 
that,  then  he  was  to  appeal  personally  to  the  king  (who  intended  to  be  absent  that  day), 
and  in  token  of  it  should  show  them  the  king's  seal-ring  which  he  wore  on  his  finger,  and 
was  well  known  to  them  all.  So  the  king,  giving  him  his  ring,  sent  him  privately  home 
again.  Next  morning,  a  messenger  of  the  council  came  early,  and  summoned  him  to  appear 
that  day  before  the  council.  So  he  went  over,  but  was  long  kept  waiting  in  the  lobby  before 
he  was  called  in.  At  this  unusual  sight  many  were  astonished ;  but  doctor  Butts,  the  king's 
physician,  that  loved  Cranmer,  and  presumed  more  on  a  diseased  king  than  others  durst  do, 
went  and  told  the  king  what  a  strange  thing  he  had  seen :  "  The  primate  of  all  England 
waiting  at  the  council- door,  among  the  footmen  and  servants."  So  the  king  sent  them  word 
that  he  should  be  presently  brought  in ;  which  being  done,  they  said,  that  there  were  many 
informations  against  him ;  that  all  the  heresies  that  were  in  England  came  from  him  and  his 
chaplains.  To  which  he  answered  as  the  king  had  directed  him  ;  but  they  insisting  on  what 
was  before  projected,  he  said  he  was  sorry  to  be  thus  used  by  those  with  whom  he  had  sate 
so  long  at  that  board,  so  that  ho  must  appeal  from  them  to  the  king ;  and  with  that  took 
o'lt  the  king's  ring,  and  showed  it.  This  put  them  in  a  wonderful  confusion ;  but  they  all 
rose  up  and  went  to  the  king,  who  checked  them  severely  for  using  the  archbishop  so 
unhandsomely.  He  said,  "  he  thought  he  had  a  wiser  council  than  now  he  found  they  were. 
He  protested,  by  the  faith  he  owed  to  God,  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  that  if  a  prince 
could  be  obliged  by  his  subject,  he  was  by  the  archbishop,  and  that  he  took  him  to  be  the 
most  faithful  subject  he  had,  and  the  person  to  whom  he  was  most  beholden."  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  made  a  trifling  excuse,  and  said,  they  meant  no  h<arm  to  the  archbishop,  but  only  to 
■vindicate  his  innocency  by  such  a  trial,  which  would  have  freed  him  from  the  aspersi(ms  that 
were  cast  on  him.  But  the  king  answered,  he  woiild  not  suffer  men  that  were  so  dear  to 
him  to  be  handled  in  that  fashion.  He  knew  the  factions  that  were  among  them,  and  the 
malice  that  some  of  them  bore  to  others,  which  he  would  either  extinguish  or  punish  very 
speedily.  So  he  commanded  them  all  to  be  reconciled  to  Cranmer  ;  which  was  done  with 
the  outward  ceremony  of  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  was  most  real  on  his  part,  though 

Antin.  Brit.  *^'^  Other  party  did  not  so  easily  lay  down  the  hatred  they  bore  him.  This  I 
in  vita  Craii-  place  at  this  time ;  though  Parker,  who  related  it,  names  no  year  nor  time  in 
'"''■'•  which  it  was  done ;  but  he  leads  us  very  near  it,  by  saying  it  was  after  the  duke 

of  Suffolk's  death  ;  and  this  being  the  only  time  after  that,  in  which  the  king  was  in  an  ill 
humour  against  the  reformers,  I  conclude  it  fell  out  at  this  time  *. 

That  party  finding  that  it  was  in  vain  to  push  at  Cranmer  any  more  did  never    again 

A  ther  de-  endeavour  it ;  yet  one  design  failing,  they  set  on  another  against  the  queen.  She 
sign  against  was  a  great  favourer  of  the  reformers,  and  had  frequently  sermons  in  her  privy- 
the  Queen,  chamber  by  some  of  those  preachers,  which  were  not  secretly  carried,  but  became 
generally  known ;  when  it  came  to  the  king's  ears  he  took  no  notice  of  it ;  and  the  queen 
carried  herself,  in  all  other  things,  not  only  with  an  exact  conduct,  but  with  that  wonderful 
care  about  the  king's  person  which  became  a  wife  that  was  raised  by  him  to  so  great  an 
honour,  he  was  much  taken  with  her,  so  that  none  durst  adventure  on  making  any  com- 

"  The   story   concerning   Cranmer  uinst  belong  to  the  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  death,   wliich  was  in    August  that 

former  year,  for  Butts,  that  bore  a  share  in  it,  died  on  the  year,  must  bcplaccd  between  August  and  November,  1 J45. 

17th  of  Nowmbcr.  154.T,  as  appears  by  tlie  inscriplion  on  — Fulman's  Cohkect. 
his  tomb  in  Fulliais  (,'hurch,  so  this  passage  being  after 
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plaints  against  her.  Yet  the  king's  distempers  increasing,  and  his  peevishness  growing  with 
them,  he  became  more  uneasy,  and  whereas  she  had  frequently  used  to  talk  to  him  of 
religion,  and  defend  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  in  which  he  would  sometimes  pleasantly 
maintain  the  argument;  now  becoming  more  and  more  impatient,  he  took  it  ill  at  her  hands; 
and  she  had  sometimes  in  the  heat  of  discourse  gone  very  far.  So  one  night,  after  she  had 
left  him,  the  kinrr  being  displeased  vented  it  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester  that  stood  by:  and 
he  craftily  and  maliciously  struck  in  with  the  king's  anger,  and  said  all  that  he  could 
devise  against  the  queen,  to  drive  his  resentments  higher ;  and  took  in  the  lord  chan- 
cellor into  the  design,  to  assist  him.  They  filled  the  king's  head  with  many  stories 
of  the  queen,  and  some  of  her  ladies  :  and  said,  they  had  favoured  Anne  Askew,  and 
had  heretical  books  amongst  them  ;  and  he  persuaded  the  king  that  they  were  traitors  as 
well  as  heretics.  The  matter  went  so  far,  that  articles  were  drawn  against  her,  which  the 
king  signed  ;  for  without  that  it  was  not  safe  for  any  to  impeach  the  queen.  But  the  lord 
chancellor  ])utting  up  that  paper  carelessly  it  dropped  from  him  ;  and  being  taken  up  by  one 
of  the  queen's  party  was  carried  to  her.  Whether  the  king  had  really  designed  her  ruin  or  not, 
is  differently  represented  by  the  writers  who  lived  near  that  time.  But  she  seeing  his  hand 
to  such  a  paper,  had  reason  to  conclude  herself  lost.  Yet  by  advice  of  one  of  her  friends,  she 
went  to  see  the  king,  who  receiving  her  kindly,  set  on  a  discourse  about  religion.  But  she 
answered,  that  women,  by  their  first  creation,  were  made  subject  to  men ;  and  they  being 
made  after  the  image  of  God,  as  the  women  were  after  their  image,  ought  to  instruct  their 
wives,  who  were  to  learn  of  them  :  and  she  much  more  was  to  be  taught  by  his  majesty,  who 
was  a  prince  of  such  excellent  learning  and  wisdom.  "  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary,"  said  the  king, 
"  you  are  become  a  doctor,  able  to  instruct  us,  and  not  to  be  instructed  by  us."  To  which 
she  answered,  that  it  seemed  he  had  much  mistaken  the  freedom  she  had  taken  to  argue  with 
him,  since  she  did  it  partly  to  engage  him  in  discourse,  and  so  put  over  the  time,  and  make 
him  forget  his  pain  ;  and  pai'tly  to  receive  instructions  from  him,  by  which  she  had  profited 
much.  "  And  is  it  even  so  ?"  said  the  king ;  "  then  we  are  friends  again."  So  he  embraced 
her  with  great  affection,  and  sent  her  away  with  very  tender  assurances  of  his  constant  love 
to  her.  But  the  next  day  had  been  appointed  for  carrying  her  and  some  of  her  ladies  to  the 
Tower.  The  day  being  fair,  the  king  went  to  take  a  little  air  in  the  garden,  and  sent  for  her 
to  bear  him  company.  As  they  were  together,  the  lord  chancellor  came  in,  having  about 
forty  of  the  guard  with  him,  to  have  arrested  the  queen.  But  the  king  stepped  aside  to 
him,  and  after  a  little  discourse  he  was  heard  to  call  him  knave,  fool,  and  beast,  and  he 
bade  him  get  out  of  his  sight.  The  innocent  queen,  who  understood  not  that  her  danger  was 
so  near,  studied  to  mitigate  the  king's  displeasure,  and  interceded  for  the  lord  chancellor. 
But  the  king  told  her,  she  had  no  reason  to  plead  for  him. 

So  this  design  miscarried,  which  as  it  absolutely  disheartened  the  papists,  so  it  did  totally 
alienate  the  king  from  them  ;  and  in  particular  from  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  sight 
he  could  never  after  this  endure.  But  he  made  an  humble  submission  to  the  king,  which 
though  it  preserved  him  from  further  punishment,  yet  could  not  restore  him  to  the  king's 
favour.  But  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son  the  earl  of  Surrey*,  fell  under  a  deeper  mis- 
The  causes  of  fortune.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  long  lord  treasurer  of  England  ;  he  had 
the  Duke  of  done  great  services  to  the  crown  on  many  signal  occasions,  and  success  had  always 
Norfolk's  (lis-  accompanied  him.  His  sou  the  earl  of  Surrey  was  also  a  brave  and  noble  per- 
son, witty  and   learned  to  an  high  degree,  but  did  not  command  armies  with 

♦  The  carl  of  Surrey  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Richmond,  the  natural   son  of 

gentlemen  of  his  time,  and   tlie   specimens  we  possess  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  warmest  friendship  subsisted  between 

bis  poetical  genius  give   hira  a  high  rank  among  onr  En-  them.      Their  union  was  rendered  closer   by  the  marriage 

glish   bards.     "  Surrey,"    says    Mr.    W,irton,   "  for   his  of  Richmond  witii    Surrey's  sister,  but  was  early  termi- 

justness  of  thought,   correctness   of  style,  and  purity  of  nated    by   the   duke's   death    when   only   seventeen. — Iq 

expression,  may  justly   be   pronounced  the  first   English  1536,  he  is  said  to  have   made  a  tour  on  the  continent, 

classical   poet.       He   unquestionably   is    the    first    polite  an,l  to  have  maintained  in  arms  at   Florence  the  superior 

wnter  of  love  verses  in  the  language."     He  was  possessed  beauty  of  that  fair  Gcraldine  be  celebrates  in   his  verses, 

of  considerable   military    skill,    though    one   unfortunate  and  whom  some  suppose  he   first  met  there,  while  others 

leverse  drew  on  him   the  personal  di^like  of  the  irascible  imagine  that   he   had   kuown  her  from  his  childhood,  that 

Henry  ;  and   in  romantic  chivalry  he  emulated  the  most  is,  ;f  the  conjecture  of  Horace  Walpole,  that   she  was  the 

Ifuowned  of  the  champi'jns  of  old.      He  was  bred  up  wilh  dauglitcr  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  be  correct. 
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such  success.  He  was  much  provoked  at  the  earl  of  Hertford's  being  sent  over  to  France  in 
bis  room,  and  upon  tliat  had  said,  "  That  witliin  a  little  while  thej'  should  smart  for  it ;" 
with  some  other  expressions  that  savoured  of  revenge,  and  a  dislike  of  the  king,  and  a  hatred 
of  the  counsellors.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  bad  endeavoured  to  ally  himself  to  the  earl  of 
Hertford,  and  to  his  brother  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  perceiving  how  much  they  were  in  the 
king's  favour,  and  how  great  an  interest  they  were  like  to  have  under  the  succeeding  prince. 
And  therefore  would  have  engaged  his  son,  being  then  a  widower,  to  marry  that  earl's 
daughter ;  and  pressed  his  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  widow  to  the  king's  natural 
son,  to  marry  sir  Thomas  Seymour.  But  though  the  earl  of  Surrey  advised  his  sister  to  the 
marriage  projected  to  her,  yet  he  would  not  consent  to  that  designed  for  himself,  nor  did  the 
proposition  about  his  sister  take  effect.  The  Seymours  could  not  but  see  the  enmity  the  earl 
of  Surrey  bore  them,  and  they  might  well  be  jealous  of  the  greatness  of  that  family  ;  which 
was  not  only  too  big  for  a  subject  of  itself,  but  was  raised  so  high  by  the  dependence  of  the 
whole  popish  party,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  they  were  like  to  be  very  dano-eroua 
competitors  for  the  chief  government  of  affairs,  if  the  king  were  once  out  of  the  way ;  whose 
disease  was  now  growing  so  fast  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  live  many  weeks.  Nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  tho-y  persuaded  the  king,  that  if  the  earl  of  Surrey  should  marry  the  lady 
Mary,  it  might  embroil  his  son's  government,  and  perhaps  ruin  him.  And  it  was  suggested, 
that  he  had  some  such  high  project  in  his  thoughts,  both  by  his  continuing  unmarried*,  and 
by  his  using  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  of  late  he  had  given  in  his  coat  with- 
out a  diminution.  But  to  complete  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  ruin,  his  duchess,  who  had  com- 
plained of  his  using  her  ill,  and  had  been  separated  from  him  about  four  years,  turned 
informer  against  him.  His  son  and  daughter  were  also  in  ill  terms  together.  So  the  sister 
informed  all  that  she  could  against  her  brother.  And  one  ]\Irs.  Holland,  for  whom  the  duke 
was  believed  to  have  an  unlawful  affection,  discovered  all  she  knew ;  but  all  amounted  to  no 
more  than  some  passionate  expressions  of  the  son,  and  some  complaints  of  the  father,  who 
thought  he  was  not  beloved  by  the  king  and  his  councillors,  and  that  he  was  ill-used  in 
not  being  trusted  with  the  secret  of  affairs.  And  all  persons  being  encouraged  to  bring 
informations  against  them,  sir  Richard  Southwell  charged  the  earl  of  Surrey  in  some  points 
tliat  were  of  a  higher  nature,  which  the  earl  denied,  and  desired  to  he  admitted,  according  to 
t!ie  martial  law,  to  fight  in  his  shirt  with  Southwell.  But  that  not  being  granted,  he  and  his 
father  were  committed  to  the  Tower.  That  which  was  most  insisted  on,  was  their  giving  the 
arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  were  only  to  be  given  by  the  kings  of  England.  This 
the  carl  of  Surrey  justified,  and  said,  they  gave  their  arms  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
king's  heralds.  But  all  excuses  availing  nothing,  for  his  father  and  he  were  designed  to  be 
destroyed,  upon  reasons  of  state,  for  which  some  colours  were  to  be  found  out. 

Doubts    have    been    enteitained    whether    this   romantic  wife,  especially  one  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  his  "  little 

journey  ever  took  place,   since   he   was  a  married   man  at  son  "  who  was  born  in  1536,  probably  during  his  father's 

tlie  time  assigned  to  it,  and  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  (the  fair  absence. 

Gerahline)  was  then  only  twelve  years  old.  These  Surrey,  who  bad  obtained  considerable  reputation  as  a 
ap|)arcnl  tlifficulties  seem  to  us  rather  to  confirm  the  stoiy  military  commander,  and  had  been  created  a  kniglit  of  the 
than  to  lender  it  doubtful,  and  afford  a  very  satisfactoi-y  Garter,  vvas  made  governor  of  Boulogne  aftei'  rhe  siege  fn 
reason  why  his  romantic  adoration  was  not  rewarded  by  l.')44.  Sometime  afterwards  lie  made  an  attack  on  a  Fieiich 
the  hand  of  the  fair  object,  a  circumstance  that  excited  convoy,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  this  affair  so  en- 
Mr.  Warton's  wonder.  Surrey,  altliougb  married,  was  raged  Henry,  that,  although  he  repaired  the  disaster  by  a 
still  a  young  and  ardent  cavalier,  filfeii  with  tlie  jpiiit  of  very  successful  rencounter  with  a  superior  body  of  the 
chivalry  which  was  then  fast  declining.  Every  gallant  enemy,  the  king  never  restored  him  to  favour,  but  taking 
knight,  man-ied  or  unmarried,  deliglited  to  celebrate  the  advantage  of  a  pretence  tliat  his  presence  was  necessary 
charms  of  some  chosen  fair,  but  we  never  heard  of  a  before  the  coimcil,  to  explain  in  person  some  alterations 
husband  celebrating  his  wife's  charms  by  his  prowess,  he  liad  recommended  in  the  defences  of  the  town,  he  seat 
although  it  was  frequent  to  pay  tliis  homage  to  the  wives  over  the  Earl  of  Hrrtford  to  supersede  hiiu.  The  rest  of 
of  others,  and  this  without   the   supposition  of  any  impro-  his  story  is  related  in  the  text. 

pi'iety  or  exciting  auy  jealousy  in   the  husband.     Surrey  Surrev  is   said  to  have  been  only  twenty-seven   at  the 

being  desirous  of  displaying  his  valour  and  skill  in  arms,  time  of  his  death,  but  as  his  birth  cannot   be  fixed   with 

and   being  but  newly  married,  chose,  with  a  delicacy  that  more  precision  tlian  as  having  taken  place  between  151.') 

peculiarly    marked   bic  character,  a  young  girl  of  twelve  and  1520,  his  exact  age  is  left  uncertain. — Ed. 

years  old  for  his  chivalric  mistress,  to  avoid  exciting  any  *    The  earl   of  Surrey  continued  n  t  long  a  widower, 

fears  of  rivalry  in  the  bosom  of  his  wife.       He  addressed  for  his  youngest  son,  afterwards   earl  of  Northampton,   is 

his  verses  to   a  creation   of  his  fancy,  and  it  is  worthy  of  said  to  have   been   at   nurse   at  his  father's  death. — Vvl- 

remark  that  some  of  those   sonnets   usually  attributed  to  man's   Correct. 
the  inspiration  of  Gerahline,  are  equally  applicable  to  his 
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The  earl  of  Surrey  being  but  a  commoner,  was  brougbt  to  liis  trial  at  Guildhall ;  and  put 
1547.        upon  an  inquest  of  commoners  consisting  of  nine  knights  and  three  esquires,  by 
The  Eirl  of  whom  he  was  found   guilty  of  high  treason,  and  had  sentence  of  death  passed 
Surrey  cxe-     Upon  him,  wliich  was  executed  on  the  19th  of  January  at  Tower-liill.     It  was 
cutcd.  generally  condenmed  as  an  act  of  high  injustice  and  severity,  which  loaded  the 

Seymours  with  a  popular  odium  that  they  could  never  overcome.     He  was  much  pitied, 
being  a  man  of  great  parts  and  high  courage,  with  many  other  noble  qualities. 

But  the  king,  who  never  hated  nor  ruined  anybody  by  halves,  resolved  to  complete  the 
misfortunes  of  that  family,  by  the  attainder  of  the  father.  And  as  all  his  eminent 
Tiie  Duke  s  gpfvices  were  now  forgotten,  so  the  submissions  he  made  could  not  allay  a  dis- 
tlic  IviriR.  pleasure  that  was  only  to  be  satisfied  with  his  life  and  fortune.  lie  wrote  to 
the  king,  protesting  his  innoceney  ;  "  That  he  had  never  a  thought  to  his  pre- 
judice, and  could  not  imagine  what  could  be  laid  to  his  charge:  he  had  spent  his  whole  life 
in  his  service,  and  did  not  know  that  ever  he  had  offended  any  person;  or  that  any  were 
displeased  with  him,  except  for  prosecuting  the  breakers  of  an  act  about  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar.  But  in  that,  and  in  everything  else,  as  he  had  been  always  obedient  to  the  king's 
laws,  so  he  was  resolved  still  to  obey  any  laws  he  should  make.  He  desired  he  might  be 
examined  with  his  accusers  face  to  face,  before  tlic  king,  or  at  least  before  his  council ;  and 
if  it  did  not  appear  tliat  he  was  wrongfully  accused,  let  hiiu  be  punislied  as  he  deserved.  In 
conclusion,  he  begged  the  king  would  have  pity  on  him,  and  restore  him  to  his  favour, 
takiiifT  all  his  lands  or  goods  from  him,  or  as  much  of  them  as  he  pleased."  Yet  all  this  had 
no  efl'ect  on  the  king.  So  he  was  desired  to  make  a  more  formal  submission  ;  which  he  did 
on  the  ]2th  of  January  under  his  hand,  ten  privy  councillors  being  witnesses.  In  it  he  con- 
fessed, "  First,  his  discovering  the  secret  of  the  king's  council.  Secondly,  his  concealing  his 
son's  treason  in  using  to  give  the  arms  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  did  only  belong 
to  the  king,  and  to  which  his  son  had  no  right.  Thirdly,  that  he  liad  ever  since  his  fatlier's 
death  borne  in  the  first  quarter  of  his  arms  the  arms  of  England,  with  a  difference  of  the 
labels  of  silver,  that  are  the  proper  arms  of  the  prince,  which  was  done  in  prejudice  of  the 
king  and  the  prince,  and  gave  occasion  for  disturbing  or  interrupting  tlie  succession  to  the 
crown  of  the  realm.  This  he  acknowledged  was  high  treason  ;  he  confessed  he  deserved  to  be 
attainted  of  high  treason,  and  humbly  begged  the  king's- mercy  and  compassion."  He  yielded 
to  all  tliis,  hoping  by  such  a  submission  and  compliance  to  have  overcome  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure, but  his  expectations  failed  him. 

A  parliament  was  called,  the  reason  whereof  was  pretended  to  be  the  coronation  of  the 
The  Pallia-  prince  of  Wales.  But  it  was  thought  the  true  cause  of  calling  it  was  to  attaint 
ment  meets,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  for  which  they  liad  not  colour  enough  to  do  it  in  a  trial 
by  his  peers.  Therefore  an  attainder  by  act  of  parliament  was  thought  the  better  way  :  so 
it  was  moved,  that  the  king  intending  to  crown  his  son,  prince  of  Wales,  desired  they  would 
go  on  with  all  possible  haste  in  the  attainder,  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  that  so  those  places 
which  he  held  by  patent  might  be  disposed  of  by  the  king  to  such  as  he  thought  fit,  who 
sliould  assist  at  the  coronation.  And  upon  this  slight  pretence,  since  a  better  could  not  be 
found,  the  bill  of  attainder  was  read  the  first  time  on  the  J8th  of  January  ;  and  on  the  19th 
The  Duke  ^"*^  20th  it  was  read  the  second  and  third  time  :  and  so  passed  in  the  house  of 
of  Norfolk  lords ;  and  was  sent  down  to  the  commons, — who  on  the  24th  sent  it  up  also 
attauitcil.  passed.  On  the  27th  the  lords  were  ordered  to  be  in  their  robes,  tliat  the  royal 
assent  might  be  given  to  it ;  which  the  lord  chancellor,  with  some  others  joined  in  commis- 
sion, did  give  by  virtue  of  the  king's  letters  patent.  And  it  had  been  executed  the  next 
morning,  if  the  king's  death  had  not  prevented  it.  Upon  what  grounds  this  attainder  was 
founded  I  can  only  give  tliis  account  from  the  thirty-fourth  act  of  the  first  parliament  of 
queen  Mary,  in  which  this  act,  is  declared  null  and  void  by  tlie  common  law  of  the  land  ;  for 
I  cannot  find  the  act  itself  upon  record.  In  the  act  of  repeal  it  is  said,  "  Tliat  there  was  no 
special  mattir  in  the  act  of  attainder,  but  only  general  words  of  treasons  and  conspiracies  ; 
and  that  out  of  their  care  of  the  preservation  of  the  king  and  the  prince,  they  passed  it. 
But  the  act  of  repeal  says  also,  that  the  only  thing  with  which  he  was  charged  was,  for 
bearing  of  arms,  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  borne  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom  : 
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both  in  the  king's  presence,  and  in  the  sight  of  his  progenitors  ;  which  they  might  lawfully 
bear  and  give,^  as  by  good  and  substantial  matter  of  record  it  did  appear.  It  is  also  added, 
that  the  king  died  after  the  date  of  the  commission  ;  that  the  king  only  empowered  them  to 
give  his  assent,  but  did  not  give  it  himself;  and  that  it  did  not  appear  by  any  record  that 
they  gave  it.  That  the  king  did  not  sign  the  commission  with  his  own  hand,  his  stamp 
being  only  set  to  it, — and  that  not  to  the  upper,  but  the  nether  part  of  it,  contrary  to  the 
king's  custom."  All  these  particulars,  though  cleared  afterwards,  I  mention  now,  because 
they  give  light  to  this  matter. 

As  soon  as  the  act  was  passed,  a  warrant  was  sent  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  cut 
His  death  ^^  ^''^  '^^'''*^  *'^*^  "®^*  morning  ;  but  the  king  dying  in  the  night,  the  lieutenant 
prevented  by  could  do  nothing  on  that  warrant.  And  it  seems  it  was  not  thouglit  advisable 
the  King's.  ^q  begin  the  new  king's  reign  with  such  an  odious  execution  :  and  thus  tlie  duke 
of  Norfolk  escaped  very  narrowly.  Both  parties  descanted  on  this  differently.  The  con- 
scientious papists  said  it  was  God's  just  judgment  on  him  (who  had  in  all  things  followed 
the  king's  pleasure,  oftentimes  against  his  own  conscience) ;  that  he  should  smart  under  that 
power  which  himself  had  helped  so  considerably  to  make  it  be  raised  so  high.  The  pro- 
testants  could  not  but  observe  a  hand  of  God  in  measuring  out  such  a  hard  measure  to  him, 
that  was  so  heavy  on  all  those  poor  people  that  were  questioned  for  heresy.  But  Crannier's 
carriage  in  this  matter  was  suitable  to  the  other  parts  of  his  life,  for  he  withdrew 
to  Croydon,  and  would  not  so  much  as  be  present  in  parliament  when  so  unjust 
an  act  was  passed  ;  and  his  absence  at  this  time  was  the  more  considerable,  since  the  king 
was  so  dangerously  ill  that  it  must  be  concluded  it  could  be  no  slight  cause  that  made  him 
withdraw  at  such  a  time.  But  the  duke  of  Norfolk  bad  been  his  constant  enemy,  therefore 
he  would  not  so  much  as  be  near  the  public  councils,  when  so  strange  an  act  was  passing. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  bishop  of  Winchester  was  officiously  hanging  on  in  the  court ;  and 
thougli  he  was  forbid  to  come  to  council,  yet  always  when  the  councillors  went  into  the 
king's  bedchamber,  he  went  with  them  to  the  door,  to  make  the  world  believe  he  was  still 
one  of  the  number,  and  staying  at  the  door  till  the  rest  came  out,  he  returned  with  them. 
But  he  was  absolutely  lost  in  the  king's  opinion. 

There  is  but  one  other  step  of  foreign  business  in  this  reign,  which  was  an  embassy  sent 
The  Empe-  ^^^^  ^Y  *''®  duke  of  Saxony,  to  let  the  king  know  of  the  league  between  the 
ror's  designs  pope  and  the  emperor  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy, — and  that  the  emperor  was 
against  the  making  War  on  him,  and  the  other  princes,  in  pursuance  of  that  league  ;  there- 
ro  es  n  s.  ^^^^  j^^  desired  the  king's  assistance.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  emperor  did  by 
his  agents  everywhere  disown  that  the  war  was  made  upon  a  religious  account ;  and  said  it 
was  only  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  empire,  which  those  princes  had  affronted.  So  tlie 
king  answered,  that  as  soon  as  it  did  appear  to  him  that  religion  was  the  cause  of  the  war, 
he  would  assist  them.  But  that  which  made  this  so  involved  was,  that  though  at  Rome  the 
pope  declared  it  was  a  holy  war,  and  ordered  prayers  and  processions  to  be  made  for  success ; 
yet  the  emperor  in  all  his  declarations  took  no  notice  of  religion.  He  had  also  divided  the 
protestant  party,  so  that  some  of  them  joined  with  him,  and  others  were  neutrals.  And 
when  in  Germany  itself  this  matter  was  so  little  understood,  it  was  easy  to  abuse  strangers 
by  giving  them  a  wi-ong  account  of  it. 

The  king  was  now  overgrown  with  corpulency  and  fatness,  so  that  he  became  more  and 

more  unwieldy.     He  could  not  go  up  or  down  stairs,  but  as  he  was  raised  up,  or 

T  le  King  s  j^^.  ^^^jj  jjy  ^j^  ensinc  :  and  an  old  sore  in  his  leg  became  very  uneasy  to  him  ; 

8ickness.  "^  ^      .        .  .       .  .    "       ,  ,  i         •      j 

SO  that  all  the  humours  in  his  body  sinking  down  into  his  leg,  he  was  much  pamed, 

and  became  exceeding  froward  and  intractable,  to  which  his  inexcusable  severity  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  his  son  may  be  in  a  great  measure  imputed.  His  servants  durst  scarce  speak 
to  him  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  approaching  end  :  and  an  act  of  parliament  which  was  made 
for  the  security  of  the  king's  life,  had  some  words  in  it  against  the  foretelling  of  his  death  ; 
which  made  every  one  afraid  to  speak  to  him  of  it,  lest  he  in  his  angry  and  imperious 
humours  should  have  ordered  them  to  be  indicted  upon  that  statute.  But  he  felt  nature 
declining  apace,  and  so  made  the  will  that  he  had  left  behind  him  at  his  last  going  into 
France,  be  written  over  again  ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  Gardiner  bishop  of  Winchester, 
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whom  he  had  appointed  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  of  the  councillors  to  his  son,  till 
he  came  of  age,  was  now  k-ft  out :  of  which,  when  sir  Anthony  Brown  put  the  king  in  mind, 
apprehending  it  was  only  an  omission,  he  answered,  "  That  he  knew  Gardiner's  temper  well 
enough,  and  though  he  could  govern  him,  yet  none  of  them  would  be  able  to  do  it  ;  and  that 
he  would  give  them  much  trouble."  And  when  Brown  at  another  time  repeated  the  motion 
to  the  king,  he  told  him,  if  he  spake  more  of  that  he  would  strike  him  out  of  his  will  too. 
The  will  was  said  to  be  signed  the  30th  of  December.  It  is  printed  at  large  by  Fuller ;  and 
the  most  material  parts  of  it  by  Ileylin.  So  I  need  say  little  of  it,  only  the  most  signal 
clause  in  it  was,  that  he  excluded  the  line  of  Scotland  out  of  the  succession,  and  preferred 
the  two  daughters  of  the  French  queen  by  Charles  Brandon  to  them  :  and  this  leads  me  to 
discover  several  things  concerning  this  will,  which  have  been  hitherto  imknown.  I  draw 
them  from  a  letter  written  to  sir  William  Cecil,  then  secretary  of  state  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
(afterwards  lord  Burleigh,)  by  William  Maitland  of  Leithingtoun,  secretary  of  state  to  the 
queen  of  Scotland.  This  JMaitland  was  accounted  a  man  of  the  greatest  parts  of  any  in  his 
nation  at  that  time ;  tliough  his  treachery  in  turning  over  to  the  party  that  was  against  the 
queen  very  much  blemished  his  other  qualities  :  but  he  expiated  his  fault  by  a  real 
repentance  ;  which  appeared  in  liis  returning  to  his  duty,  and  losing  all  afterwards  in  her 
Collect  quarrel.  His  letter  will  be  found  in  the  collection.  Tiie  substance  and  design 
Numb.  30.  of  it  is,  to  clear  the  right  his  mistress  had  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  case  tlie 
His  latter  queen  should  die  without  heirs  of  her  body.  Therein  after  he  had  answered  other 
orgcrj.  QjjjggjjQjjg^  j,g  comes  to  this  of  the  will.  To  it  he  says,  "  That  according  to  the 
act  of  parliament,  the  king's  will  was  to  be  signed  with  his  ovvTi  hand ;  but  this  will  was  only 
signed  by  the  stamp.  Then  the  king  never  ordered  the  stamp  to  be  put  to  it :  he  had  been 
oft  desired  to  sign  it,  but  had  always  put  it  off;  but  when  they  saw  his  death  approaching, 
one  William  Clark  servant  to  Thomas  Heimage  put  the  stamp  to  it,  and  some  gentlemen 
that  were  waiting  without,  were  called  in  to  sign  it  as  a  witness.  For  this  he  appealed  to 
the  deposition  of  the  lord  Paget,  and  desired  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  and  Northampton, 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  sir  William  Petre,  sir  Henry  Nevil,  sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  sir  Anthony 
Denny,  doctor  Rutts,  and  some  others,  might  be  examined  ;  and  that  tlieir  depositions  might 
be  entered  in  the  chancery.  He  also  appealed  to  the  original  will,  by  which  it  would  appear, 
that  it  was  not  signed  but  only  stamped  ;  and  that  not  being  according  to  the  act  of 
parliament,  which  in  such  extraordinary  things  must  be  taken,  the  will  was  of  no  force." 
Thus  it  appears  what  vulgar  errors  pass  upon  the  world  :  and  though  for  seventy-five  years 
the  Scottish  race  has  enjoyed  the  crown  of  England,  and  after  so  long  a  possession  it  is  very 
superfluous  to  clear  a  title  which  is  imiversally  acknowledged  ;  yet  the  reader  will  not  be 
ill  pleased  to  see  how  ill-grounded  that  pretence  was,  whicli  some  managed  very  seditiously 
during  tiie  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  for  excluding  that  line. 

But  if  this  will  was  not  signed  by  the  king,  other  grants  were  certainly  made  by  him  on 
his  death-hed  :  one  was  to  the  city  of  London  of  500  marks  a  year,  for  endowing  an  hosjiital 
which  was  called  Christ's  hospital ;  and  he  ordered  the  church  of  the  Franciscans  a  little 
within  Newgate  to  be  opened,  which  he  gave  to  the  hospital.  This  was  done  on  the  3d  of 
January.  Another  was  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  one  of  the  noblest  foundations  in 
Christendom.  He  continued  in  a  decay  till  the  27th  of  the  month  ;  and  then  many  signs  of 
his  approaching  end  appearing,  few  would  adventure  on  so  unwelcome  a  thing  as  to  put  liim 
in  mind  of  his  change  then  imminent :  but  sir  Anthony  Denny  had  the  honesty  and  courage 
to  do  it,  and  desired  him  to  prepare  for  death,  and  remember  his  former  life,  and  to  call  on 
God  for  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ.  Upon  which  the  king  expressed  his  grief  for  the  sins 
of  his  past  life,  yet  he  said  he  trusted  in  the  mercies  of  Christ,  wliich  were  greater  than  they 
were.  Then  Denny  asked  him  if  any  churchman  should  be  sent  for  ;  and  he  said  if  any  it 
should  be  archbishop  Cranmer :  and  after  he  had  rested  a  little,  finding  his  spirits  decay 
apace,  he  ordered  him  to  be  sent  for  to  Croydon,  where  he  was  then.  But  before  he  could 
come  the  king  was  speechless  :  so  Cranmer  desired  him  to  give  some  sign  of  his  dj'ing  in  the 
faith  of  Christ,  upon  which  he  squeezed  his  hand,  and  soon  after  died  :  after  he  had  reigned 
thirty-seven  years  and  nine  months,  in  the  six-and  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was 
kept  up  three  days,  for  the  journals  of  the  house  of  lords  show,  that  tliey  continued  reading 
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bills  and  going  on  in  business  till  tlie  31st,  and  no  sooner  did  tlie  lord  chancellor  sio-nify  to 
them  that  the  king  was  dead,  and  that  the  parliament  was  thereby  dissolved.  It  is  certain 
the  parliament  had  no  being  after  the  king's  breath  was  out ;  so  their  sitting  till  the  31  st 
shows  tliat  the  king''s  death  was  not  generally  known  all  those  three  days.  The  reasons  of 
concealing  it  so  long  might  either  be,  that  tliey  were  considering  what  to  do  with  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  or  that  the  Seymours  were  laying  their  matters  so  as  to  be  secure  in  the 
government  before  they  published  the  king's  death.  I  shall  not  adventure  on  addin'f  any 
further  character  of  him  to  that  which  is  done  with  so  much  wit  and  judgment  by  the  lord 
Herbert,  but  shall  refer  tlie  reader  wholly  to  him  ;  only  adding  an  account  of  the  blackest 
part  of  it,  the  attainders  that  passed  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life  :  which  are 
comprehended  within  this  book,  of  which  I  have  cast  over  the  relation  to  the  conclusion  of  it. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  there  were  many  things  that  seem  great  severities,  especially 
as  they  are  represented  by  the  writers  of  the  Roman  party,  whose  relations  are 
oftlieKiiiT's  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the  faint  excuses  and  the  mistaken  accounts  that 
severities  most  of  the  Protestant  historians  have  made.    The  king  was  naturally  impetuous 

asanist  the  ^pd  could  not  bear  provocation  ;  the  times  were  very  ticklish  ;  his  subjects  were 
opisi  ar  y.  ggjjg^j^jjy  addicted  to  the  old  superstition,  especially  in  the  northern  parts;  the 
monks  and  friars  were  both  numerous  and  wealthy  ;  the  pope  was  his  implacable  enemy,  the 
emperor  was  a  formidable  prince,  and  being  then  master  of  the  Netlierlauds  had  many 
advantages  for  the  war  he  designed  against  England.  Cardinal  Pole,  his  kinsman,  was  going 
over  all  the  courts  of  Christendom,  to  persuade  a  league  against  England,  as  being  a  thing 
of  greater  necessity  and  merit  than  a  war  against  the  Turk.  Tliis  being  without  the  least 
aggravation  the  state  of  aflairs  at  that  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  sore  put  to  it.  A 
superstition  that  was  so  blind  and  headstrong,  and  enemies  that  were  both  so  powerful,  so 
spiteful,  and  so  industrious,  made  rigour  necessary  ;  nor  is  any  general  of  an  army  more  con- 
cerned to  deal  severely  with  spies  and  intelligencers,  than  he  was  to  proceed  against  all  the  pope's 
adherents,  or  such  as  kept  correspondence  with  Pole.  He  had  observed  in  history,  that  upon 
much  less  provocation  than  himself  had  given  not  only  several  emperors  and  foreign  princes 
had  been  dispossessed  of  their  dominions,  but  two  of  his  own  ancestors  Henry  II.  and  King 
John  had  been  driven  to  great  extremities,  and  forced  to  unusual  and  most  indecent  sub- 
missions by  the  means  of  the  popes  and  their  clergy. 

The  pope's  power  over  the  clergy  was  so  absolute,  and  their  dependence  and  obedience  to 
him  was  so  implicit,  and  the  popish  clergy  had  so  great  an  interest  in  the  superstitious 
multitude,  whose  consciences  they  governed,  that  nothing  but  a  stronger  passion  could  either 
tame  tlie  clergy  or  quiet  the  people.  If  there  had  been  the  least  hope  of  impunity,  the  last 
part  of  his  reign  would  have  been  one  continued  rebellion  ;  therefore  to  prevent  a  more  pro- 
fuse effusion  of  blood  it  seemed  necessary  to  execute  laws  severely  in  some  particular  instances. 

There  is  one  calumny  that  runs  in  a  thread  through  all  the  historians  of  the  popish  side, 
which  not  a  few  of  our  own  have  ignorantly  taken  up,  that  many  were  put  to  death  for  not 
swearing  the  king's  supremacy.  It  is  an  impudent  falsehood,  for  not  so  much  as  one  person 
suffered  on  that  account ;  nor  was  there  any  law  for  any  such  oath  before  the  parliament  in 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  when  the  unsufferable  bull  of  pope  Paul  III. 
engao-ed  him  to  look  a  little  more  to  his  own  safety.  Then  indeed  in  the  oath  for  maintaining 
the  succession  of  the  crown,  the  subjects  were  required,  under  the  pains  of  treason,  to  swear 
that  the  king  was  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  but  that  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  former  oath  that  was  made  in  the  twenty-fifth  and  enacted  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his 
reign.  It  cannot  but  be  confessed,  that  to  enact  under  pain  of  deatli  that  none  should  deny 
the  king's  titles,  and  to  proceed  upon  that  against  offenders,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
forcino-  them  to  swear  the  king  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  church. 

The  first  Instance  of  these  capital  proceedings  was  in  Easter  Term,  in  the  beginning  of  the 

S       C   tlm-  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign.     Three  priors  and  a  monk  of  the  Carthusian 

iians executed  order.  Were  then  indicted  of  treason,  for  saying  that  the  king  was  not  supreme 

for  denying      head  under  Christ  of  the  church  of  England.    These  were  John  Houghton  prior  of 

t  e  Kings       ^^^  Charter-house  near  London,  Augustin  Webster  prior  of  Axholme,  Robert 
supremacy.  ,  *  .  ,  . 

Laurence  prior  of  Bevoll,  and  Richard  Reynolds  a  monk  of  Sion  :  this  last  was 
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esteemed  a  learned  man  for  that  time  and  that  order.  They  were  tried  in  AVestminster-hall 
by  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer;  they  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  the  jury  found  them 
guilty,  and  judgment  "was  given  that  they  should  suffer  as  traitors.  Tlie  record  mentions  no 
other  particulars  ;  but  the  writers  of  the  popish  side  make  a  splendid  recital  of  the  courage 
and  constancy  they  expressed  both  in  their  trial  and  at  their  death.  It  was  no  difficult 
thine  for  men  so  used  to  the  legend,  and  the  making  of  fine  stories  for  the  saints  and  martyrs 
of  their  orders,  to  dress  up  such  narratives  with  much  pomp ;  but  as  their  pleading  not 
guilty  to  the  indictment  shows  no  extraordinary  resolution,  so  the  account  that  is  given  by 
them  of  one  Hall,  a  secular  priest  that  died  with  them,  is  so  false,  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  suspect  all.  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  on  the  same  account,  but  the  record  of  his 
attainder  gives  a  very  different  relation  of  it. 

He  and  Robert  Feroii  were  indicted  at  the  same  time  "  for  having  said  many  spiteful  and 
And  IJiU  a  treasonable  things,  as  that  the  king  was  a  tyrant,  an  heretic,  a  robber,  and  an 
Priest  forcou-  adulterer ;  that  they  hoped  he  should  die  such  a  death  as  king  John,  and  Richard 
spiring  against  m.  died;  that  they  looked  when  those  in  Ireland  and  Wales  should  invade 
'^    '"=•         England,  and  they  were  assured  that  tliree  parts  of  four  in   England  would  be 
against  the  king ;  they  also  said  that  they  should  never  live  merrily  till  the  king  and  the 
rulers  were  plucked  by  the  pates  and  brought  to  the  pot,  and  that  it  would  never  bo  well 
with  the  church  till  that  was  done."     Hall  had  not  only  said  this,  but  had  also  written  it  to 
Feron  the  lOth  of  March  that  year.     When  they  were  brought  to  the  bar,   they  at  first 
pleaded  not  guilty  ;  but  full  proof  being  brought,  they  themselves  confessed  the  indictment 
before  the  jury  went  aside,  and  put  themselves  on  the  king's  mercy;  upon  which,  this  being 
an  imagining  and  contriving  both  war  against  the  king,  and  the  king's  death,  judgment  was 
given  as  in  cases  of  treason  ;  but  no  mention  being  made  of  Feron's  death,  it  seems  he  had 
his  pardon.     Hall  suffered  with  the  four  Carthusians,  who  were  hanged  in  their  habits. 
They  proceeded  no  further  in  Easter-term  ;  but  in  Trinity-term  there  was  another  corn- 
Three  other  "lission  of   Oyer   and  Terminer,  by   which    Humphrey  Middlemore,  William 
Monks  exe-    Exmew,  and  Sebastian  Nudigate,  three  monks  of  the  Charter-house  near  London, 
cuted.  were  indicted  of  treason,  for  having  said  on  the  25th  of  May,  "  that  they  neither 

could  nor  would  consent  to  be  obedient  to  the  king's  highness,  as  true,  lawful,  and  obedient 
subjects,  to  take  him  to  be  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church  of  England."  They  all 
pleaded  not  guilty,  but  were  found  guilty  by  the  jury;  and  judgment  was  given.  When 
they  were  condemned,  they  desired  that  they  might  receive  the  body  of  Christ  before  their 
death.  But  (as  Judge  Spelman  writ)  tbe  court  would  not  grant  it,  since  that  was  never 
done  in  such  cases,  but  by  order  from  the  king.  Two  days  after  that  they  were  executed. 
Two  other  monks  of  that  same  order,  .John  Rochester  and  James  Wolver,  suffered  on  the 
same  account  at  York,  in  May  this  year.  Ten  other  Carthusian  monks  were  shut  up  within 
their  cells,  where  nine  of  them  died  :  the  tenth  was  hanged  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
Concerning  those  persons,  I  find  this  said  in  some  original  letters,  that  they  had  brought 
over  into  England,  and  vended  in  it,  some  books  that  were  written  beyond  sea,  against  the 
king's  marriage,  and  his  other  proceedings,  which  being  found  in  their  house,  they  were 
pressed  to  peruse  the  books  that  were  written  for  the  king,  but  obstinately  refused  to  do  it ; 
they  had  also  been  involved  in  the  business  of  the  Maid  of  Kent ;  for  which,  thougli  all  the 
accomplices  in  it,  except  those  who  suffered  for  it,  were  pardoned  by  act  of  parliament,  yet 
such  as  had  been  concerned  in  it  were  still  under  jealousy,  and  it  is  uo  wonder  that  upon  new 
provocations  they  met  with  the  uttermost  rigour  of  the  law. 

These  trials  made  way  for  two  others  that  were  more  signal :  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester 

Fisher's       S'Hd  sir  Thomas  More.     The  first  of  these  had  been  a  prisoner  above  a  year,  and 

Trial  and         was  very  severely  used  ;  he  complained  in  his  letters  to  Cromwell  that  he  had 

'^'"  •  neither  clothes  nor  fire,  being  tlien  about  fourscore.     This  was  understood  at 

Rome  ;  and  upon  it  pope  Clement,  by  an  officious  kindness  to  him,  or  rather  in  spite  to  king 

Henry,  declared  him  a  cardinal,  and  sent  him  a  red  hat.      When  the  king  knew  this,  he  sent 

to  examine  him  about  it ;  but  he  protested  he  had  used  no  endeavours  to  procure  it,  and 

valued  it  so  little,  that  if  the  hat  were  lying  at  his  feet^  he  would  not  take  it  up.     It  never 

came  nearer  him  than  Picardy :  yet  this  did  precipitate  his  ruin ;  but  if  he  had  kept  his 

vol..  I.  s 
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opinion  of  the  king's  supremacy  to  himself,  they  could  not  have  proceeded  further.  He 
would  not  do  that,  but  did  upon  several  occasions  speak  against  it ;  so  he  vv^as  brought  to  his 
trial  on  the  17th  of  June.  The  lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  some  otlier  lords, 
together  with  the  judges,  sate  upon  him  by  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer.  He  pleaded 
not  guilty ;  but  being  found  guilty,  judgment  was  passed  on  him  to  die  as  a  traitor  ;  but  he 
was  by  a  warrant  from  the  king  beheaded.  Upon  the  22nd  of  June,  being  the  day  of  his 
execution,  he  dressed  himself  with  more  than  ordinary  care  ;  and  when  his  man  took  notice 
of  it,  he  told  him  he  was  to  be  that  day  a  bridegroom.  As  he  was  led  to  the  place  of 
execution,  being  stopped  in  the  way  by  the  crowd,  he  opened  his  New  Testament,  and  prayed 
to  this  purpose ;  that  as  that  book  had  been  his  companion  and  chief  comfort  in  his  imprison- 
ment, so  then  some  place  might  turn  up  to  him  that  might  comfort  him  in  his  last  passage. 
This  being  said,  he  opened  the  book  at  a  venture,  in  which  these  words  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
turned  up :  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou 
hast  sent."  So  he  shut  the  book  with  much  satisfaction,  and  all  the  way  was  repeating  and 
meditating  on  them.  When  he  came  to  the  scaffold  he  pronounced  the  "  Te  Deum  ;"  and 
after  some  other  devotions,  his  head  was  cut  off. 

Thus  died  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.     He  was  a 

learned  and  devout  man,  but  much  addicted  to  the  superstitions  in  which  he  had 
His  Chavac-  i^ggjj  \)j-q^  ^p^  and  that  led  him  to  great  severities  against  all  that  opposed  them. 

He  had  been  for  many  years  confessor  to  the  king''s  grandmother,  the  countess  of 
Richmond ;  and  it  was  believed  that  he  persuaded  her  to  those  noble  designs  for  the 
advancement  of  learning,  of  founding  two  colleges  in  Cambridge,  St.  John's  and  Christ's 
college,  and  divinity  professors  in  both  universities.  And  in  acknowledgment  of  this,  he  was 
chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Henry  VII.  gave  him  the  bishopric  of 
Rochester,  which  he,  following  the  rule  of  the  primitive  church,  would  never  change  for  a 
better :  he  used  to  say  his  church  was  his  wife,  and  he  would  never  part  with  her,  because 
she  was  poor.  He  continued  in  great  favour  with  the  king  till  the  business  of  the  divorce, 
was  set  on  foot  ;  and  then  he  adhered  so  firmly  to  the  queen's  cause  and  the  pope's  supremacy 
that  he  was  carried  by  that  headlong  into  great  errors,  as  appears  by  the  business  of  the 
Maid  of  Kent.  Many  thought  the  king  ou^ht  to  have  proceeded  against  him  rather  upon 
that,  which  was  a  point  of  state,  than  upon  the  supremacy,  which  was  matter  of  conscience. 
But  the  king  was  resolved  to  let  all  his  subjects  see  there  was  no  mercy  to  be  expected  by 
any  that  denied  his  being  supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  therefore  made  him  and  More 
two  examples  for  terrifying  the  rest.  This  being  much  censured  beyond  sea,  Gardiner, 
that  was  never  wanting  in  the  most  servile  compliances,  wrote  a  vindication  of  the  king's 
proceedings.  The  lord  Herbert  had  it  in  his  hands,  and  tells  us  it  was  written  in  elegant 
Latin,  but  that  he  thought  it  too  long,  and  others  judged  it  was  too  vehement,  to  be  inserted 
in  his  history 

On  the  1st  of  July,  sir  Thomas  More  was  brought  to  his  trial.     The  special  matter  in  his 

,  indictment  is,  that  on  the  7th  of  May  preceding,  before  Cromwell,Bedyll,  and  some 

jind  Death       others  that  were  pressing  him  concerning  the  king's  supremacy,  he  said  he  would 

not  meddle  with  any  such  matter,  and  was  fully  resolved  to  serve  God,  and  think 
upon  his  passion,  and  his  own  passage  out  of  this  world.  He  had  also  sent  divers  messages 
by  one  George  Gold  to  Fisher,  to  encourage  him  in  his  obstinacy ;  and  said,  "  The  act  of 
parliament  is  like  a  sword  with  two  edges,  for  if  a  man  answer  one  way,  it  will  confound  his 
soul,  and  if  he  answer  another  way,  it  will  confound  his  body."  He  had  said  the  same  thing 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  in  the  hearing  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  others ; 
and  that  he  would  not  be  the  occasion  of  the  shortening  his  own  life.  And  when  Rich,  the 
king's  solicitor,  came  to  deal  with  him  further  about  it,  but  protested  that  he  came  not  with 
any  authority  to  examine  him,  they  discoursed  the  matter  fully ;  Rich  pressed  him,  "  that 
since  the  parliament  had  enacted  that  the  king  was  supreme  head,  the  subjects  ought  to 
agree  to  it ;  and  said  Rich,  what  if  the  parliament  should  declare  me  king,  would  you  not 
acknowledge  me  ?  I  would,  said  More,  Quia  (as  it  is  in  the  indictment)  Rex  per  Parlia- 
mentwnjieri potest,  et per  Parliamentum  deprivari ;  but  More  turned  the  argument  on  Rich, 
and  said,  what  if  the  parliament  made  an  act  that  God  was  not  God  ?     Rich  acknowledged 
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it  could  not  bind  :  but  replied  to  More,  that  since  lie  wonld  acknov.'ledfje  him  king,  if  lie 
were  made  so  by  act  of  parliament,  why  would  he  not  acknowledge  the  king  supreme  head, 
since  it  was  enacted  by  parliament.  To  that  More  answered,  that  the  parliament  had 
power  to  make  a  king,  and  the  people  were  bound  to  acknowledge  him,  whom  they  made  ; 
but  for  the  supremacy,  though  the  parliament  had  enacted  it,  yet  those  in  foreign  parts  had 
never  assented  to  it."  This  was  carried  by  Rich  to  the  king,  and  all  these  particulars  were 
laid  togetiier,  and  judged  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  the  supremacy.  Judge  Spelman  writ, 
that  ]\Iore  being  on  his  trial,  pleaded  strongly  against  the  statute  that  made  it  treason  to 
deny  the  supremacy,  and  argued  that  the  king  could  not  be  supreme  head  of  the  church  : 
when  he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  being  found  guilty,  judgment 
was  given  against  him  as  a  traitor.  He  received  it  with  that  equal  temper  of  mind,  which 
he  had  showed  in  both  conditions  of  life,  and  then  set  himself  wholly  to  prepare  for  death  ; 
he  expressed  great  contempt  of  the  world,  and  that  he  was  weary  of  life,  and  longed  for 
death  ;  which  was  so  little  terrible  to  him,  that  his  ordinary  facetiousness  remained  with  him 
even  on  the  scaffold.  It  was  censured  by  many  as  light  and  undecent ;  but  others  said,  that 
way  having  been  so  natural  to  him  on  all  other  occasions,  it  was  not  at  all  affected  ;  but 
showed  that  death  did  no  way  discompose  him,  and  could  not  so  much  as  put  him  out  of  his 
ordinary  humour.  Yet  his  rallying  everything  on  the  scaffold,  was  thought  to  have  more  of 
the  Stoic  than  the  Christian  in  it.  After  some  time  spent  in  secret  devotions,  he  was 
beheaded  on  the  6tli  of  July. 

Thus  did  sir  Thomas  More  end  his  days,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age*.  lie  was  a  man  of 

rare  virtues,  and  excellent  parts  :  in  his  youth  he  had  freer  thoughts  of  things, 
racter      '^'     ^^  appears  by  his  Utopia,  and  his  letters  to  Erasmus  ;  but  afterwards  he  became 

superstitiously  devoted  to  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  popish  clergy  :  and  as 
he  served  them  when  he  was  in  authority,  even  to  assist  them  in  all  their  cruelties ;  so  he 
employed  his  pen  in  the  same  cause,  both  in  writing  against  all  the  new  opinions  in  general, 
and  in  particular  against  Tindal,  Frith,  and  Barnes,  as  also  an  unknown  v.i-iter,  who  seemed 
of  neither  party,  but  reproved  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  and  condemned  their  cruel 
proceedings.  More  was  no  divine  at  all,  and  it  is  plain  to  any  that  reads  his  writings,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  antiquity,  beyond  the  quotations  he  found  in  the  canon  law,  and  in  the 
master  of  the  sentences  ;  (only  he  had  read  some  of  St.  Austin's  treatises),  for  upon  all 
points  of  controversy,  he  quotes  only  what  he  found  in  these  collections  ;  nor  was  he  at  all 
conversant  in  the  critical  learning  upon  the  Scriptures ;  but  his  peculiar  excellency  in  writing 
was,  that  he  had  a  natural  easy  expression,  and  presented  all  the  opinions  of  popery  with 
their  fair  side  to  the  reader,  disguising  or  concealing  the  black  side  of  them  with  great  art ; 
and  was  no  less  dexterous  in  exposing  all  the  ill  consequences  that  could  follow  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  reformers  :  and  had  upon  all  occasions  great  store  of  pleasant  tales,  which  he 
applied  wittily  to  his  purpose.  And  in  this  consists  the  great  strength  of  his  writings,  which 
were  designed  rather  for  the  rabble,  than  for  learned  men.  But  for  justice,  contempt  of 
money,  humility,  and  a  true  generosity  of  mind,  he  was  an  example  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

But  there  is  one  thing  unjustly  added  to  the  praise  of  these  two  great  men,  or  rather 
feigned,  on  design  to  lessen  the  king's  honour  ;  that  Fisher  and  he  penned  the  book  which 
the  king  wrote  against  Luther.  This  Sanders  first  published,  and  Bellarmin  and  others  since 
have  taken  it  up  upon  his  authority.  Strangers  may  be  pardoned  such  errors,  but  they  are 
inexcusable  in  an  Englishman.  For  in  More's  printed  works  there  is  a  letter  written  by  him 
out  of  the  Tower  to  Cromwell,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  behaviour  concerning 
the  king's  divorce  and  supremacy  :  among  other  particulars  one  is,  "  that  when  the  king 
showed  him  his  book  against  Luther,  in  which  he  had  asserted  the  pope's  primacy  to  be  of 
divine  right.  More  desired  him  to  leave  it  out ;  since  as  there  had  been  many  contests 
between  popes  and  other  princes,  so  there  might  fall  in  some  between  the  pope  and  the 
king  ;  therefore  he  thought  it  was  not  fit  for  the  king  to  publish  anything  which  might  be 
afterwards  made  use  of  against  himself:  and  advised  him  either  to  leave  out  that  point,  or 

*  The  year  of  sir  Thomas  More's  birth  is  not  certain;  higher;  others  say  1480;  and  others  148). — Fulman's 
by  Erasmus's  reckoning,  it  was  in  the  year  1479,  if  not     Correct. 
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to  touch  it  very  tenderly  ;  but  the  king  woukl  not  follow  his  counsel,  being  perhaps  so  fond 
of  what  he  had  writ,  that  he  would  rather  run  himself  upon  a  great  inconvenience,  than 
leave  out  anything  that  he  fancied  so  well  written."  This  shows  that  More  knew  that  book 
was  written  by  the  king's  own  pen  *;  and  either  Sanders  never  read  this,  or  maliciously 
concealed  it,  lest  it  should  discover  his  foul  dealing. 

These  executions  so  terrified  all  people,  that  there  were  no  further  provocations  given  ; 
and  all  persons  either  took  the  oaths,  or  did  so  dexterously  conceal  their  opinions,  that  till 
the  rebellions  of  Lincolnshire,  and  the  north,  broke  out,  none  suiFered  after  this  upon  a 
public  account.  But  when  these  were  quieted,  then  the  king  resolved  to  make  the  chief 
authors  and  leaders  of  those  commotions  public  examples  to  the  rest.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
proceeded  against  many  of  them  by  martial  law  ;  there  were  also  trials  at  common  law  of  a 
great  many  more  that  were  taken  prisoners,  and  sent  up  to  London.  The  lords  Darcy  and 
,  .  ,  ,^  Hussey  were  tried  by  their  peers,  the  marquis  of  Exeter  sitting  steward.  And  a 
after  the  Re-  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  being  issued  out  for  the  trial  of  the  rest.  Sir 
bellioii  was  Robert  Constable,  Sir  John  Bulmer  and  his  lady.  Sir  Francis  Pigot,  Sir  Stepiien 
quieted.  Hamilton,  and  Sir  Thomas  Piercy,  and  Ask,  that  had  been  their  captain  ;  with 

the  abbots  of  Whalley,  Jerveux,  Bridlington,  Lenton,  Woburn,  and  Kingstead,  and 
Mackrall  the  monk,  that  first  raised  the  Lincolnshire  rebellion,  with  sixteen  more,  were 
indicted  of  high  treason,  for  the  late  rebellions.  And  after  all  the  steps  of  the  rebellion  were 
reckoned  up,  it  is  added  in  the  indictment,  that  they  had  met  together  on  the  17th  of 
January,  and  consulted  how  to  renew  it,  and  prosecute  it  further,  being  encouraged  by  the 
new  risings  that  were  then  in  the  north ;  by  which  they  had  forfeited  all  the  favour,  to 
which  they  could  have  pretended,  by  virtue  of  the  indemnity  that  was  granted  in  the  end  of 
December,  and  of  the  pardons  which  they  had  taken  out.  They  were  all  found  guilty,  and 
had  judgment  as  in  cases  of  treason  ;  divers  of  them  were  carried  down  into  Lincolnshire 
and  Yorkshire,  and  executed  in  the  places  where  their  treasons  were  committed  ;  but  most 
of  them  suffered  at  London,  and  among  others  the  lady  Bulmer,  (whom  others"f-  call  Sir  John 
Bulmer's  harlot)  was  burnt  for  it  in  Smithfield. 

The  only  censure  that  passed  on  this  was,  that  advantages  were   taken  on  too  slight 

grounds  to  break  the  king's  indemnity  and  pardon ;  since  it  does  not  appear 
uponir^  ^^^^      "^^  after  their  pardon  they  did  anything  more  than  meet  and  consult.     But 

the  kingdom  was  so  shaken  with  that  rebellion,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
great  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  king  had  by  all  appearance  lost  his  crown.  And 
it  will  not  seem  strange  that  a  king,  (especially  so  tempered  as  this  was,)  had  a  mind  to 
strike  terror  into  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  by  some  signal  exainplcs,  and  to  put  out  of  the 
way  the  chief  leaders  of  that  design  :  nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  tiie  abbots  and 
other  clergymen  who  had  been  so  active  in  that  commotion,  were  severely  handled.  It  was 
by  their  means  that  the  discontents  were  chiefly  fomented ;  they  had  taken  all  the  oaths 
that  were  enjoined  them,  and  yet  continued  to  be  still  practising  against  the  state  ;  which, 
as  it  was  highly  contrary  to  tlie  peaceable  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  so  it  was  in  a 
special  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  which  they  professed  ;  that  obliged  them  to  forsake 
the  world,  and  to  follow  a  religious  and  spiritual  course  of  life. 

The  next  example  of  justice  was  a  year  after  this,  of  one  Forrest,  an  Observant  friar.  He 
Fonest's  had  been,  as  Sanders  says,  confessor  to  queen  Katharine,  but  it  seems  departed 
equivocation  from  her  interests  ;  for  he  insinuated  himself  so  into  the  king,  that  he  recovered 
Axi  leresy.  j^j^  gQQ,j  opinion.  Being  an  ignorant  and  lewd  man,  he  was  accounted  by  the 
better  sort  of  that  house  to  which  he  belonged,  in  Greenwich,  a  reproach  to  their  order. 
(Concerning  this,  I  have  seen  a  large  account  in  an  original  letter,  written  by  a  brother  of 
the  same  house.)  Having  regained  the  king's  good  opinion,  he  put  all  those  who  had 
favoured  the  divorce  under  great  fears,  for  he  proceeded  cruelly  against  them.  And  one 
Rainscroft,  being  suspected  to  have  given  secret  intelligence  of  what  was  done  among 
them,  was  shut  up,  and  so  hardly  used  that  he  died  in  their  hands,  which  was  (as  that 
letter  relates)  done  by  friar  Forrest's  means.     This  friar  was  found  to  have  denied  the  king's 

"  But  see  tlie  note  alove,  page  24,  where,  upon  the     the  worlc  of  others,  and  that,  at  the  utmost,  th^  king  only 
authority  of  sir  Thomas  More  himself,  it  appears  that  it  was     superintended  its  execution. — Ed.  f  Hall. 
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supremacy ;  for,  though  he  himself  had  sworn  it,  yet  lie  had  infused  it  into  many  in  confes- 
sion, that  the  king  was  not  the  supreme  head  of  the  church.  Being  questioned  for  these 
practices,  which  were  so  contrary  to  the  oath  that  he  had  taken,  he  answered,  "  that  he  took 
that  oath  with  his  outward  man,  hut  his  inward  man  had  never  consented  to  it." — (Hall.) 
Being  brought  to  his  trial,  and  accused  of  several  heretical  opinions  that  he  held,  he  submitted 
himself  to  the  church.  Upon  this  he  had  more  freedom  allowed  him  in  the  prison  ;  but 
some  coming  to  him,  diverted  him  from  the  submission  he  had  offered  ;  so  that  when  the 
paper  of  abjuration  was  brought  him,  he  refused  to  set  his  hand  to  it :  upon  which  he  was 
judged  an  obstinate  heretic.  The  records  of  these  proceedings  are  lost ;  but  the  books  of  that 
time  say,  that  he  denied  the  gospel :  it  is  like  it  was  upon  that  pretence,  that  without  the 
determination  of  the  church  it  had  no  authority,  upon  which  several  writers  of  the  Roman 
communion  have  said  undecent  and  scandalous  things  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  was 
brouglit  to  Smithfield,  where  were  present  the  lords  of  the  council,  to  offer  him  his 
pardon  if  he  would  abjure.  Latimer  made  a  sermon  against  his  errors,  and  studied  to 
persuade  him  to  recant ;  but  he  continued  in  his  former  opinions,  so  he  was  put  to  death  in 
a  most  severe  manner.  He  was  hanged  in  a  chain  about  his  middle,  and  the  great  imaoe 
that  was  brought  out  of  Wales  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  served  for  fuel  to  burn  him.  He 
showed  great  unquietness  of  mind,  and  ended  his  life  in  an  ungodly  manner,  as  Hall  says, 
who  adds  this  character  of  him  :  "  tiiat  he  had  little  knowledge  of  God  and  his  sincere  truth, 
and  less  trust  in  him  at  his  ending." 

In  winter  tliat  year  a  correspondence  was  discovered  with  cai'dinal  Pole,  who  was  bare- 
The  proceed-  ^^^'^'^  ^^  ^^^  treasonable  designs  against  the  king.  His  brother,  sir  Geoffrey  Pole, 
ings  against  discovered  the  whole  plot.  For  which  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  (that  was  the 
Cardinal  king's  cousiu-german  by  his  mother,  who  was  Edward  lY.'s  daughter,)  the  lord 
0  e  s  nen  s.  ]\Jontacute,  the  cardinal's  brother,  sir  Geoffrey  Pole,  and  sir  Edward  Nevill,  were 
sent  to  the  Tower  in  the  beginning  of  November.  They  were  accused  for  haviiio-  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  the  cardinal,  and  for  expressing  a  hatred  of  the  kinc^,  with  a 
dislike  of  his  proceedings,  and  a  readiness  to  rise  upon  any  good  opportunity  that  mifrht 
offer  itself. 

The  special  matter  brought  against  the  lord  Jlontacute,  and  the  marquis  of  Exeter  who 
were  tried  by  their  peers  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  December,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  this  rei^n 
is,  "  that  whereas  Cardinal  Pole,  and  others,  had  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the  kin^,  and 
gone  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  pope,  the  king's  mortal  eremy,  the  lord  Montacute 
did,  on  the  24tli  of  July,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  tlie  king's  reign,  a  few  montlis  before 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  say  that  he  liked  well  the  proceedings  of  his  brother  the  cardinal 
but  did  not  like  the  proceedings  of  the  realm ;  and  said,  I  trust  to  see  a  chano-e  of  tiiis 
■world  ;  I  trust  to  have  a  fair  day  upon  those  knaves  that  rule  about  the  king  ;  and  I  trust 
to  see  a  merry  world  one  day."  Words  to  the  same  purpose  were  also  charged  on  the 
marquis.  The  lord  Montacute  further  said,  "  I  would  I  were  over  the  sea  with  my  brother 
for  this  world  will  one  day  come  to  stripes  :  it  must  needs  so  come  to  pass,  and  I  fear 
we  shall  lack  nothing  so  much  as  honest  men."  He  also  said,  "  he  had  dreamed  that  the 
king  w-as  dead,  and  though  he  was  not  yet  dead,  he  would  die  suddenly ;  one  day  his  leg 
will  kill  him,  and  then  we  shall  have  jolly  stirring;  saying  also,  that  he  never  had  loved  him 
from  his  childhood,  and  that  cardinal  Wolsey  would  have  been  an  honest  man,  if  he  had  had 
an  honest  master."  And  the  king  having  said  to  the  lords  he  would  leave  them  one  day, 
having  some  apprehensions  he  might  shortly  die,  that  lord  said,  "  if  he  will  serve  us  so,  we 
shall  be  happily  rid ;  a  time  will  come,  I  fear,  we  shall  not  tarry  the  time,  we  shall  do  well 
enough."  He  had  also  said,  '•  he  was  sorry  the  lord  Abergaveny  was  dead,  for  he  could 
have  made  ten  thousand  men ;  and  for  his  part  he  would  go  and  live  in  the  west,  where  the 
marquis  of  Exeter  was  strong;"  and  had  also  said,  upon  the  breaking  of  the  northern  rebel- 
lion, "  that  the  lord  Darcy  played  the  fool,  for  he  went  to  pluck  away  the  council,  but  he 
should  have  begun  with  the  head  first,  but  I  beshrew  him  for  leaving  off  so  soon."  These 
■were  the  words  charged  on  those  lords,  as  clear  discoveries  of  their  treasonable  designs ;  and 
that  they  knew  of  the  rebellion  that  brake  out,  and  only  intended  to  have  kept  it  off  to  a 
fitter  opportunity.     They  were  also  accused  of  correspondence  with  cardinal  Pole,  that  was 
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the  king's  declared  enemy.  Upon  these  points  the  lords  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  were  found 
guilty  by  their  peers,  and  so  judgment  was  given. 

On  the  4th  of  December  were  indicted  sir  Geoffrey  Pole,  for  holding  correspondence  with 
his  brother  the  cardinal,  and  saying  that  he  approved  of  his  proceedings,  but  not  of  the 
king's  ;  sir  Edward  Nevill,  brother  to  the  lord  Abergaveny,  for  saying  the  king  was  a 
beast,  and  worse  than  a  beast ;  George  Crofts,  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Chichester,  for 
saying  the  king  was  not,  but  the  pope  was,  supi-eme  head  of  the  church  ;  and  John  Collins, 
for  saying,  the  king  would  hang  in  hell  one  day  for  the  plucking  down  of  abbeys.  All 
those,  sir  Edward  Nevill  only  excepted,  pleaded  guilty,  and  so  they  were  condemned ;  but 
sir  Geoffrey  Pole  was  the  only  person  of  the  number  that  was  not  executed,  for  he  had 
discovered  the  matter.  At  the  same  time  also,  cardinal  Pole,  Michael  Throgmorton,  gentle- 
man, John  Hilliard  and  Thomas  Goldwell,  clerks,  and  William  Peyto,*  a  Franciscan  of  the 
Observance,  were  attainted  in  absence;  because  they  had  cast  off  their  duty  to  the  king,  and 
had  subjected  themselves  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Pole  being  made  cardinal  by  him  ;  and  for 
writing  treasonable  letters,  and  sending  them  into  England.  On  the  4th  of  February  fol- 
lowing, sir  Nicholas  Carew,f  that  was  both  master  of  the  horse  and  knight  of  the  garter, 
was  arraigned  for  being  an  adherent  to  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  and  having  spoken  of  his 
attainder  as  unjust  and  cruel,  he  was  also  attainted  and  executed  upon  the  3d  of  March. 
When  he  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  he  openly  acknowledged  the  errors  and  superstition  in 
which  he  had  formerly  lived  ;  and  blessed  God  for  his  imprisonment ;  "  for  he  then  began 
to  relish  the  life  and  sweetness  of  God's  holy  word,  which  was  brought  him  by  his  keeper, 
one  Phillips,  who  followed  the  Reformation,  and  had  formerly  suffered  for  it." 

After  these  executions,  followed  the  parliament  in  the  year  1539,  in  which  not  only  these 
Some  attain-  attainders  that  were  already  passed  were  confirmed,  but  new  ones,  of  a  strange 
tiers  without  and  uulieard-of  nature,  were  enacted.  It  is  a  blemish  never  to  be  washed  off, 
healing  the  and  which  cannot  be  enough  condemned,  and  was  a  breach  of  the  most  sacred  and 
paities.  unalterable  rules  of  justice,  which  is  capable  of  no  excuse  ;  it  was  the  attainting  of 

some  persons  whom  they  held  in  custody,  without  bringing  them  to  a  trial ;  concerning  which, 
I  shall  add  what  the  great  lord  chief-justice  Coke  writes  (4  Instit.  37,  38)  :  "  Although  I 
question  not  the  power  of  the  parliament,  for  without  question  the  attainder  stands  of  force  in 
law,  yet  this  I  say  of  the  manner  of  proceeding,  '  Auferat  ohlivio  si  potest,  si  non  utrumque 
sllentium  tegat.'  For  the  more  high  and  absolute  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is,  the  more 
just  and  honourable  it  ought  to  be  in  the  proceedings,  and  to  give  example  of  justice  to 
inferior  courts."  The  chief  of  these  were  the  marchioness  of  Exeter  and  the  countess  of 
Sarum.  The  special  matter  charged  on  the  former  is,  her  confederating  herself  to  sir 
Nicholas  Carew  in  his  treasons  :  to  which  is  added,  "  that  she  had  committed  divers  other 
abominable  ti'easons.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  confederated  herself  with  her  son  the 
cardinal,  with  other  aggravating  words."  It  does  not  appear  by  the  journal  that  any  wit- 
nesses were  examined ;  only  that  day  that  the  bills  were  read  the  third  time  in  the  house  of 
lords,  Cromwell  showed  them  a  coat  of  white  silk,  which  tlie  lord  admiral  had  found 
among  the  countess  of  Sarum''s  clothes,  in  which  the  arms  of  England  were  wrought  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  standard  that  was  carried  before  the  rebels  was  on  the  other  side.  This 
was  brought  as  an  evidence  that  she  approved  of  the  rebellion.  Three  Irish  priests  were 
also  attainted  for  carrying  letters  out  of  Ireland  to  the  pope  and  cardinal  Pole,  as  also  sir 
Adrian  Fortescue,  for  endeavouring  to  raise  a  rebellion ;  Thomas  Dingley,  a  knight  of  St. 

*  Thiianus  calls  him  William,  and   says  he  was  loci  fell  under  the  king's  displeasure,  owing  to   his  inordinate 

ig  nob  ills  ;   but  his  true  name  by  which  he  was  made  car-  predilection  for  French  fashions,  and  was   sentenced   to  a 

dinal  was  Petro  ;  whether  he  was  so  christened,  or  assumed  kind  of  honourable  banisliment,  as  governor  of  Ruysbank 

it  when  he  became  a  friar,  is  not  certain.   He  was  descended  in  Picardy.      He  was,  however,  soon  recalled,  and  couti- 

from  an  ancient  and  eminent  family  iu  Warwickshire,  yet  nued  in  high  favour  with  the  king,  who  made  him  master 

remaining. — Pullman's  Correct.  of  the  horse,  and  created  him    knight  of  the  garter,  unlil 

t  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  of  the  Carews  of  Beddington,  in  the  accusation  mentioned  in  the  text  was  brouglit  ag^dnst 

Surrey,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Carew,  Knight  Banneret,  him.     Fuller  mentions  a  tradition  that  a  quarrel  had  hap- 

and  Magdalen,  diiughterof  Sir  Robert  Oxenbridge.      At  an  pened  between  him  and  the  king  at  a  game  at  bowls,  and 

eaily  age  he  was  introduced  to  the  court  of  Henry  VHI.,  that  this  was  the  cause  of  his  ridu.      He  was  buried  in  the 

where  he  soon   became  a  favourite,  and  was  made  one  of  church  of  St  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  in  the  same  tomb  with 

the   gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber.     At  one  period  he  Thomas  lord  D'Arcy,  and  others  of  his  family. — Ed. 
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Jolin  of  Jerusalem,  and  Robert  Granceter,  merchant,  for  going  to  several  foreign  princes, 
and  persuading  them  to  make  war  upon  the  king,  and  assist  the  lords  Darcy  and  Hussey  in 
the  rebellion  they  had  raised.  Two  gentlemen,  a  Dominican  friar,  and  a  yeoman,  were  by 
the  same  act  attainted,  for  saying,  that  that  venomous  serpent  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England ;  another  gentleman,  two  priests,  and  a  yeoman,  are 
attainted  for  treason  in  general,  no  particular  crime  being  specified.  Thus  sixteen  persons 
were  in  this  manner  attainted,  and  if  there  was  any  examination  of  witnesses  for  convicting 
them,  it  was  either  in  the  star-chamber,  or  befoi'e  the  privy-council ;  for  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  evidence  that  was  brought  in  the  journals.  There  was  also  much  haste  made  in  the  passing 
this  bill ;  it  being  brought  in  the  10th  of  May,  was  read  that  day  for  the  first  and  second 
time,  and  the  11th  of  May  for  the  third  time.  The  commons  kept  it  five  days  before  they 
sent  it  back,  and  added  some  more  to  those  that  were  in  the  bill  at  first ;  but  how  many 
were  named  in  the  bill  originally,  and  how  many  were  afterwards  added,  cannot  be  known. 
Fortescue  and  Dingley  suffered  the  10th  of  July.  As  for  the  countess  of  Sarum,  the  lord 
Herbert  saw  in  a  record,  that  bulls  from  the  pope  were  found  in  her  house,  "  that  she  kept 
correspondence  with  her  son,  and  that  she  fcjrbade  her  tenants  to  have  the  New  Testament 
in  English,  or  any  other  of  the  books  that  had  been  published  by  the  king''s  authority." 
She  was  then  about  seventy  years  of  age,  but  showed  by  the  answei's  she  made  that  she 
had  a  vigorous  and  masculine  mind.  She  was  kept  two  years  prisoner  in  the  Tower  after 
the  act  had  passed,  the  king  by  that  reprieve  designing  to  oblige  her  son  to  a  better  beliaviour  ; 
but  upon  a  fresh  provocation,  by  a  new  rebellion  in  the  north,  she  was  beheaded,  and  in 
her  the  name  and  line  of  Plantagenet  determined.  The  marchioness  of  P]xeter  died  a  natural 
death.  In  November  this  year,  were  the  abbots  of  Reading,  Glastonbury,  and  Colchester, 
attainted  of  treason,  of  which  mention  was  made  formerly. 

In  the  parliament  that  sat  in  the  year  1540  they  went  on  to  follow  that  strange  precedent 
which  they  had  made  the  former  year.  By  the  56th  act  Giles  Heron  was  attainted  of 
treason,  no  special  matter  being  mentioned. 

By  the  57th  act,  Richard  Fetherstoun,  Thomas  Abell,  and  Edward  Powel,  priests,  and 
William  Horn,  a  yeoman,  were  attainted  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  and  adhering  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome  :  by  the  same  act  the  wife  of  one  Tirrell,  Esq.,  was  attainted  for  refusing 
her  duty  of  allegiance,  and  denying  Prince  Edward  to  be  prince  and  heir  of  the  crown  ;  and 
one  Laurence  Cook  of  Doncaster  was  also  attainted  for  contrivingf  the  kin<i's  death. 

By  the  58th  act,  Gregory  Buttolph,  Adam  Damplip,  and  Edward  Brindeholm,  clerks, 
and  Clement  Philpot,  gentleman,  were  attainted  for  adhering  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  for  cor- 
responding with  cardinal  Pole,  and  endeavouring  to  surprise  the  town  of  Calais.  By  the 
same  act,  Barnes,  Gerard,  and  Jerome  were  attainted,  of  whose  sufferings  an  account  has 
been  already  given. 

By  the  59th  act,  William  Bird,  a  priest,  and  chaplain  to  the  lord  Ilungerford,  was  at- 
tainted for  having  said  to  one  that  was  going  to  assist  the  king  against  the  rebels  in  the  north 
— "  I  am  sorry  thou  goest ;  seest  thou  not  how  the  king  plucketh  down  images  and  a,bbeys 
every  day  ?  and  if  the  king  go  thither  himself,  he  will  never  come  home  again,  nor  any  of 
them  all  which  go  with  him;  and  in  truth  it  were  pity  he  should  ever  come  home  again:" 
and  at  another  time,  upon  one's  saying,  "  0  good  Loi'd,  I  ween  all  the  world  will  be 
heretics  in  a  little  time ;"  Bird  said,  "  Doest  thou  marvel  at  that  ?  I  tell  thee  it  is  no 
marvel,  for  the  great  Master  of  all  is  an  heretic,  and  such  a  one  as  there  is  not  his  like  in  the 
world.  " 

By  the  same  act  the  lord  Hungerford  was  likewise  attainted.  The  crimes  specified  are, 
"  that  he,  knowing  Bird  to  be  a  traitor,  did  entertain  him  in  his  house  as  his  chaplain  ;  that 
he  ordered  another  of  his  chaplains,  sir  Hugh  Wood,  and  one  doctor  Maudlin,  to  use  conjur- 
ing that  they  might  know  how  long  the  king  should  live,  and  whether  he  should  be  victorious 
over  his  enemies  or  not ;  and  that  these  three  years  last  past  he  had  frequently  committed  the 
detestable  sin  of  sodomy  with  several  of  his  servants."  All  these  were  attainted  by  that  par- 
liament. The  lord  Ilungerford  was  executed  the  same  day  with  Cromwell ;  he  died  in  such 
disorder  that  some  thought  he  was  frantic,  for  he  called  often  to  the  executioner  to  despatch 
him,  and  said  he  was  weary  of  life  and  longed  to  be  dead,  which  seemed  strange  in  a  man 
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that  had  so  little  cause  to  hope  in  his  deatli.  For  Powel,  Fetherstoun,  and  Abell,  they  suf- 
fered the  same  day  with  Barnes  and  his  friends,  as  hath  been  already  shown. 

This  year  Samjison,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  one  doctor  Wilson,  were  put  in  the  Tower 
upon  suspicion  of  correspondence  with  the  pope  ;  but  upon  their  submission  they  iiad  their 
pardon  and  liberty.  In  the  year  1541,  five  priests  and  ten  secular  persons,  some  of  tliem 
being  gentlemen  of  quality,  were  raising  a  new  rebellion  in  Yorksliire ;  which  was  suppressed 
in  time,  and  the  promoters  of  it,  being  apprehended,  were  attainted  and  executed ;  and  this 
occasioned  the  death  of  the  countess  of  Sarum,  after  the  execution  of  the  sentence  had  been 
delayed  almost  two  years. 

The  last  instance  of  the  king's  severity  was  in  the  year  1543,  in  which  one  Gardiner,  that 
was  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  kinsman  and  secretary,  and  three  other  priests,  were  tried  for 
denying  the  king's  supremacy,  and  soon  after  executed*.  But  what  special  matter  was  laid 
to  their  charge  cannot  be  known,  for  tlie  record  of  their  attainder  is  lost. 

These  were  the  proceedings  of  this  king  against  those  that  adhered  to  tlie  interests  of 
Rome :   in  which,  though  there  is  great  ground  for  just  censure,  for  as  the  laws 

e    oEc  u-    ^,gj.g  riororous,  so  the  execution  of  them  was  raised  to  the  highest  that  the  law 

could  admit ;  yet  there  is  nothing  m  them  to  justify  all  the  clamours  which  that 

party  have  raised  against  king  Henry,  and  by  which  they  pursue  his  memory  to  this  day ; 

and  are  far  short,  both  in  number  and  degrees,  of  the  cruelties  of  queen  Mary's  reign,  which 

yet  they  endeavour  all  that  is  possible  to  extenuate  or  deny. 

To  conclude,  we  have  now  gone  through  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  who  is  rather  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  great  tlian  the  good  princes.  He  exercised  so  much  severity  on 
men  of  both  persuasions,  that  the  writers  of  both  sides  have  laid  open  his  faults  and  taxed 
his  cruelty.  But  as  neither  of  them  were  much  obliged  to  him,  so  none  have  taken  so  much 
care  to  set  forth  his  good  qualities  as  his  enemies  have  done  to  enlarge  on  his  vices.  I  do 
not  deny  that  he  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  ill  jDrinces,  yet  I  cannot  rank  him  with 
the  worst. 

*  Gardiner  was  executed,  the  other  three  were  pardoned,  are  said  to  have  heen  Master  More,  Master  Heyhode,  and 
according  to  an  account  I  have  seen,  MS.     Their  names     Master  Roper. — Anon.  Cohhect. 
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ADDENDA. 

After  some  of  the  sheets  of  this  history/  were  wrought  off,  I  met  with  manuscripts  of  great, 
authority,  out  of  whicJi  I  hare  collected  several  particulars  that  give  a  clear  light  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  tJiose  times,  which  since  they  came  too  late  to  m,y  knoiclcdge  to  he  put  in  their  proper 
places,  I  shall  here  add  them  with  references  to  the  places  to  tchich  they  belong. 


Ad  Page  150,  line  10. 


There  it  is  said,  that  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  father  to  queen  Anne  Bolcyn,  was  one  of 
the  peers  that  judged  lier. 

In  tliis  I  too  implicitly  followed  doctor  Heylin,  he  seeming  to  vrnie  with  more  than 
ordinary  care  for  the  vindication  of  that  queen,  and  with  such  assurance,  as  if  lie  had  seen 
the  records  concerning  her,  so  tliat  I  took  this  upon  trust  from  him.  Tlie  reason  of  it  was, 
that  in  the  search  I  made  of  attainders,  I  did  not  find  the  record  of  her  trial ;  so  I  concluded, 
that  either  it  was  destroyed  by  order  during  her  daughter''s  reign,  or  was  accidentally  lost 
since  that  time  :  and  thus  having  no  record  to  direct  me,  I  too  easily  followed  the  printed  books 
in  that  particular.  But  after  that  part  of  this  history  was  wrought  oft',  I  by  chance  met 
with  it  in  another  place  where  it  was  mislaid  ;  and  there  I  discovered  the  error  I  had 
committed.  The  earl  of  Wiltshire  was  not  one  of  her  judges  ;  those  by  whom  she  was  tried 
■were  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Oxford,  Northum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  Derby,  Worcester,  Rutland,  Sussex,  and  Huntington,  and  the  lords 
Audley,  Delaware,  Jlountague,  Morley,  Dacres,  Cobham,  Maltravers,  Powis,  Mounteagle, 
Clinton,  Sands,  Windsor,  Wentworth,  Burgh,  and  Mordaunt :  in  all  twenty-six,  and  not 
twenty-eight  as  I  reckoned  them  upon  a  vulgar  error.  The  record  mentions  one  particular 
concerning  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  that  he  was  taken  with  a  sudden  fit  of  sickness,  and 
•was  forced  to  leave  the  court  before  the  lord  Rochford  was  tried.  This  might  have  been 
only  casual :  but  since  he  was  once  in  love  with  the  queen,  and  had  designed  to  marry  her 
(see  page  34),  it  is  no  wonder  if  so  sad  a  change  in  her  condition  did  raise  an  unusual 
disorder  in  him. 

When  I  had  discovered  the  mistake  I  had  made,  as  I  resolved  to  publish  this  free  confes- 
sion of  it ;  so  1  set  myself  not  without  some  indignation  to  examine  upon  what  authority 
doctor  Heylin  had  led  me  into  it.  I  could  find  no  author  that  went  before  him  in  it,  but 
Sander.o  ;  the  chief  design  of  whose  WTiting  was  to  defame  queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  blast 
her  title  to  the  crown.  To  that  end  it  was  no  ill  piece  of  his  skill,  to  persuade  the  world  of 
her  mother's  lewdness,  to  say,  that  her  own  father  was  convinced  of  it,  and  condemned  her  for 
it.  And  doctor  Heylin  took  this,  as  he  has  done  many  other  things,  too  easily  upon  Sanders's 
testimony. 

Ad  Page  161,  line  3. 

The  articles  of  religion  of  which  an  abstract  is  there  set  down,  are  indeed  pubHshed  by 
Collect.       Fuller  :  but  he  saw  not   the  original,  with  all  the  subscriptions  to  it  ;  which  I 
Addenda,        h^ve  had  in  my  hands,  and  therefore  I  have  put  it  in  the  collection  with  three 
other  papers,  which  were  soon  after  offered  to  the  king  by  Cranmer. 
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The  one  is  in  the  form  of  fifteen  queries,  concerning  some  abuses  by  which  the  people  had 
Collect.  been  deceived  ;  as  namely,  by  these  doctrines,  that  without  contrition  sinners 
Addenda,  j^^y  ^g  reconciled  to  God  ;  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  priest  to  pardon  or  not 
"""  *  ■  to  pardon  sin  at  his  pleasure  ;  and  that  God's  pardon  cannot  be  obtained  without 
priestly  absolution.  Also  he  complained  that  the  people  trusted  to  outward  ceremonies  ; 
and  their  curates  for  their  own  gain  encouraged  them  in  it.  It  was  observed  that  the 
opinion  of  clergymen's  being  exempted  from  the  secular  judge  was  ill  grounded  ;  that 
bishops  did  ordain  without  due  care  and  trial :  that  the  dignified  clergy  misapplied  their 
revenues,  did  not  follow  their  first  institution,  and  did  not  reside  upon  their  benefices. 

And  in  fine  be  moves  that  the  four   sacraments,  which  had  been  left  undetermined  by  the 
Collect.        former  articles,  might  be  examined  :  the  outward  signs  and  actions,  the  promises 
Addenda,         made  upou  them,  and  the  efl5cacy  that  was  in  them,  being  well  considered. 

.  6.  rpjjg  second  paper  consists  of  two  resolutions,  made  concerning  confirmation  by 

the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Stokesley,  bishop  of  London,  there  are  several  other  papers 
concerning  confirmation,  but  these  are  only  subscribed  :  and  the  rest  do  generally  follow  these 
two  prelates,  who  were  then  the  heads  of  two  different  parties.  The  archbishop  went  on  this 
ground,  that  all  things  were  to  be  tried  by  the  Scripture  ;  but  Stokesley  and  almost  the  whole 
clergy  were  for  receiving  the  tradition  of  the  church,  as  not  much  inferior  to  the  Scriptures, 
which  he  asserts  in  his  subscription. 

The  third  paper  was  offered  to  the  king  by  Crannicr,  to  persuade  him  to  proceed  to  a 
Collect.  further  reformation  :  that  things  might  be  long  and  well  considered  before  they 
Addenda,  were  determined,  that  nothing  might  be  declared  a  part  of  God's  faith,  without 
"""  ■  ■  good  proofs  from  scripture :  the  departing  from  which  rule  had  been  the 
occasion  of  all  the  errors  that  had  been  in  the  church  :  that  now  men  would  not  be  led  as 
they  had  been,  but  would  examine  matters  :  that  many  things  were  now  acknowledged  to 
be  truths,  such  as  the  unlawfulness  of  the  pope's  usurped  power,  for  which  many  had 
formerly  suffered  death.  Whereupon  he  desires  that  some  points  might  be  examined  by 
scripture :  as,  whether  there  is  a  purgatory,  whether  departed  souls  ought  to  be  invocated, 
whether  tradition  ought  to  be  believed  ;  whether  there  be  any  satisfaction  besides  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ,  whether  freewill  may  dispose  itself  to  grace,  and  whether  images  ought 
to  be  kissed,  or  used  to  any  other  end  but  as  representations  of  a  piece  of  history  ?  In  all 
these  he  desired  the  king  would  suspend  his  judgment :  and  in  particular,  that  he  would  not 
determine  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  but  would  for  some  time 
silence  both  parties.  He  also  proposed  that  this  point  might,  by  oi-der  from  the  king,  be 
examined  in  the  universities  before  indifferent  judges  :  that  all  the  arguments  against  it 
might  be  given  to  the  defenders  twelve  days  before  the  public  disputation  ;  and  he  offered, 
that  if  those  who  should  defend  the  lawfulness  of  priests'  marriage,  were  in  the  opinion  of 
indifferent  judges  overcome,  they  should  willingly  suffer  death  for  it ;  but  if  otherwise,  all 
they  desired  was,  that  in  that  point  the  king  might  leave  them  in  the  liberty  to  which  the 
word  of  God  left  them. 

Ad  Page  183,  line  23. 
I  have  seen  a  much  fuller  paper  concerning  orders  and  ecclesiastical  functions  (which  the 
Collect  reader  will  find  in  tlie  collection)  signed  by  Cromwell,  the  two  archbishops 
Addenda,  and  eleven  bishops,  and  twenty  divines  and  canonists,  declaring  that  the  power 
Numb.  0.  of  the  keys  and  other  church  functions  is  formally  distinct  from  the  power  of 
the  sword.  That  this  power  is  not  absolute,  but  to  be  limited  by  the  rules  that  are  in  the 
scripture,  and  is  ordained  only  for  the  edification  and  good  of  the  church  ;  that  this  power 
ouglit  to  b  ■  still  preserved,  since  it  was  given  by  Christ  as  the  means  of  reconciling  sinners 
to  God.  Orders  were  also  declared  a  sacrament,  since  they  consisted  of  an  outward  action 
instituted  by  Christ,  and  an  inward  grace  conferred  with  them  ;  but  that  all  inferior  orders, 
janitors,  lectors,  &c.,  were  brought  into  the  church  to  beautify  and  adorn  it,  and  were 
taken  from  the  temple  of  the  Jews.  And  that  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  mention 
made  b  it  of  deacons  or  ministers,  and  priests  or  bishops ;  nor  is  there  belonging  to 
orders  any  other  ceremony  mentioned  in  the  Scri))ture,  hut  prayer  and  imj)osition  of  hands. 
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This  was  signed  either  in  the  year  1537  or  1538,  since  it  is  subscribed  both  by  John  Hilsey, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Edward  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford ;  for  the  one  was  consecrated  in 
1537,  and  the  other  died  in  May,  1538. 

On  this  paper  I  will  add  two  remarks :  the  one  is,  that  after  this  I  do  never  find  the 
inferior  degrees  under  a  deacon  mentioned  in  this  church ;  so  it  seems  at  this  time  they  were 
laid  aside.  They  were  first  set  up  in  the  church  about  the  end  of  the  second  or  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  in  the  middle  of  which  we  find  both  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
St.  Cyprian,  mentioning  them  as  orders  that  were  then  established ;  and  it  seems  they  were 
designed  as  previous  steps  to  the  sacred  functions,  that  none  might  be  ordained  to  these  but 
such  as  had  been  long  before  separated  from  a  secular  state  of  life,  and  had  given  good  proofs 
of  themselves  in  these  lower  degrees.  But  it  turned  in  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  only  a  matter 
of  form  ;  and  many  took  the  first  tonsure,  that  they  might  be  exempted  from  the  secular 
power,  and  be  qualified  for  commendams,  and  some  other  worldly  advantages  to  which  these 
lower  orders  were  sufficient,  by  those  rules  which  the  canonists  had  brought  in. 

Another  thing  is,  that  both  in  this  writing  and  in  the  "  Necessary  Erudition  of  a  Christian 
Man,"  bishops  and  priests  are  spoken  of  as  one  and  the  same  office.  In  the  ancient  church 
they  knew  none  of  those  subtleties  which  were  found  out  in  the  latter  ages.  It  was  then 
thought  enough  that  a  bishop  was  to  be  dedicated  to  his  function  by  a  new  imposition  of 
hands,  and  that  several  offices  could  not  be  performed  without  bishops,  such  as  ordination, 
confirmation,  &c. ;  but  they  did  not  refine  in  these  matters,  so  much  as  to  inquire  whether 
bishops  and  priests  diffi?red  in  order  and  office,  or  only  in  degree.  But  after  the  schoolmen 
fell  to  examine  matters  of  divinity  with  logical  and  unintelligible  niceties,  and  the  canonists 
began  to  comment  upon  the  rules  of  the  ancient  church,  they  studied  to  make  bishops  and 
priests  seem  very  near  one  another,  so  that  the  difference  was  but  small :  *  they  did  it  with 
difi^'ercnt  designs.  The  schoolmen  having  set  up  the  grand  mystery  of  transubstantiation, 
were  to  exalt  the  priestly  office  as  much  as  was  possible;  for  the  turning  the  host  into  God 
was  so  great  an  action,  that  they  reckoned  there  could  be  no  office  higher  than  that  which 
qualified  a  man  to  so  mighty  a  performance  ;  therefore,  as  they  changed  the  form  of  ordina- 
tion from  what  it  was  anciently  believed  to  consist  in,  to  a  delivering  of  the  sacred  vessels, 
and  held  that  a  priest  had  his  orders  by  that  rite,  and  not  by  the  imposition  of  liands  ;  so 
they  raised  their  order  or  office  so  high  as  to  make  it  equal  with  the  order  of  a  bishop  ;  but 
as  they  designed  to  extol  the  order  of  priesthood,  so  the  canonists  had  as  great  a  mind  to 
depress  the  episcopal  order.  They  generally  wrote  for  preferment,  and  the  way  to  it  was  to 
exalt  the  papacy.  Nothing  could  do  that  so  effectually  as  to  bring  down  the  power  of  bishops. 
This  only  could  justify  the  exemptions  of  the  monks  and  friars,  the  pope  setting  up  legantine 
courts,  and  receiving  at  first  appeals,  and  then  original  causes  before  them,  together  witli 
many  other  encroachments  on  their  jurisdiction  ;  all  which  were  unlawful,  if  the  bishops  had 
by  divine  right  jurisdiction  in  their  dioceses  ;  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  lay  them  as  low 
as  could  be,  and  to  make  them  think  that  the  power  they  held  was  rather  as  delegates  of  the 
apostolic  see,  than  by  a  commission  from  Christ  or  his  apostles  :  so  that  they  looked  on  the 
declaring  episcopal  authority  to  be  of  divine  right,  as  a  blow  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  court 
of  Rome  ;  and,  therefore,  they  did  after  this  at  Trent  use  all  possible  endeavours  to  hinder 
any  such  decision.  It  having  been  then  the  common  style  of  that  age  to  reckon  bishops  and 
priests  as  the  same  office,  it  is  no  wonder  if  at  this  time  the  clergy  of  this  church,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  being  still  leavened  with  the  old  superstition,  and  the  rest  of  them  not  having 
enough  of  spare  time  to  examine  lesser  matters,  retained  still  the  former  phrases  in  this 
particular. 

On  this  1  have  insisted  the  more,  that  it  may  appear  how  little  they  have  considered 
things,  who  are  so  far  carried  with  their  zeal  acjainst  the  established  cjovernment  of  this 
churcli,  as  to  make  much  use  of  some  passages  of  the  schoolmen  and  canonists  that  deny  them 

Tnongh  most  of  the  schoolmen  asserted  bishops  and  riority  of  jurisdiction,  which  some  of  them  were  content  to 

pnests  to  be  of  the  same  order,  for  the  reason  here  speci-  call  a  superior  order;  as  the  canonists  did  also  generally, 

fied,  their  being  equally  appointed  to  the  consecration  of  notwithstanding  their  endeavours  to  depress  the  episcopal 

the  eucharist,  which   they  thought  to  be   the  highest  and  authority  for  the  advancement  of  the  papal Grangf.k's 

mostpeifect  function  ;  yet  they  allowed  the  bishops  a  supe-  Correct. 
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to  be  distinct  offices  ;  for  these  are  the  very  dregs  of  popery,  the  one  raising  the  priests  higher 
for  the  sake  of  transubstantiation,  the  other  pulling  the  bishops  lower  for  the  sake  of  the 
pope's  supremacy,  and  by  such  means  bringing  them  almost  to  an  equality.  So  partial  are 
some  men  to  their  particular  conceits,  that  they  make  use  of  the  most  mischievous  topics 
when  they  can  serve  their  turn,  not  considering  how  much  further  these  arguments  will  run 
if  they  ever  admit  them. 

Ad  Parte  J87,  line  50. 
The  princes  of  Germany  did  always  press  the  king  to  enter  into  a  religious  league  with 
them  :  the  first  league  that  was  made  in  the  year  1536,  was  conceived  in  gentral  terms  against 
the  pope  as  the  common  enemy,  and  for  setting  up  true  religion  according  to  the  gospel ;  but 
they  did  afterwards  send  over  ambassadors  to  treat  about  particulars  ;  and  they  having  pre- 
sented a  memorial  of  these,  there  were  conferences  appointed  between  them  and  some  bishops 
and  divines  of  this  church.  I  find  no  divines  were  sent  over  hither  but  Frederick  Miconius, 
minister  of  Gotha,  by  whom  Melancthon,  who  could  not  be  spared  out  of  Germany,  sent  several 
letters  to  the  king  ;  the  fullest  and  longest  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  collection.   It  is  to  all 

Collect.  *^^^^  purpose,  to  persuade  the  king  to  go  on  vigorously  in  the  reforming  of  abuses 
Addenda,  according  to  the  word  of  God.  The  king  sent  over  the  particulars  which  they 
Numb.  6.  proposed  in  order  to  a  perfect  agreement,  to  Gardiner,  who  was  then  at  Paris  : 
upon  which  he  sent  back  his  opinion  touching  them  all,  the  original  of  which,  under  his  own 
hand,  I  have  seen,  but  it  relates  so  much  to  the  other  paper  that  was  sent  him,  which  I  never 
saw,  that  without  it  his  meaning  can  hardly  be  understood,  and  therefore  I  have  not  put  it 
in  the  collection.  Tiie  main  thing  in  it,  at  which  it  chiefly  drives,  is  to  press  the  king  to 
finish  first  a  civil  league  with  them,  and  to  leave  those  particulars  concerning  religion  to  be 
afterwards  treated  of.  The  king  followed  his  advice  so  far  as  to  write  to  the  German  princes 
to  that  effect  :  but  when  the  king  declared  his  resolution  to  have  the  Six  Articles  esta- 
blished, all  that  favoured  the  reformation  were  much  alarmed  at  it,  and  pressed  their  friends 
in  Germany  to  interpose  with  the  king  for  preventing  it.  I  have  seen  an  original  letter  of 
Hains,  Dean  of  Exeter,  in  which  he  laments  the  sad  effects  that  would  follow  on  that  act, 
which  was  then  preparing  ;  that  all  the  corruptions  in  the  church  rose  from  the  establishing 
some  points  without  clear  proofs  from  scripture  :  he  wished  the  Germans  would  consider  of 
it,  for  if  the  king  and  parliament  should  make  such  a  law,  this  was  a  jireccdent  for  the 
emperor  to  make  the  like  in  the  diet  of  the  empire.  Neither  were  the  German  ambassadors 
backward  in  doing  their  friends  in  England  all  the  service  they  could ;  for  after  they  had 
held  several  conferences  with  those  that  were  appointed  by  the  king  to  treat  with   them, 

Collect  they,  finding  they  could  not  prevail  with  them,  wrote  a  long  and  learned  letter 
Addenda,  to  the  king,  against  the  taking  away  the  chalice  in  the  sacrament,  and  against 
Numb.  7.       private  masses  and  the  celibate  of  the  clergy,  with  some  other  abuses  which  the 

Qs.  reader  will  find  in  the  collection,  as  it  is  copied  from  the  original,  which  I  have 

Addenda,  Seen  :  to  this  I  have  added  the  answer  which  the  king  wrote  to  it.  He  employed 
Numb.  8.  Tonstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  to  draw  it,  for  I  have  seen  a  rude  draught  of  a  great 
part  of  it  written  with  his  hand.  By  both  these  compared  together,  every  indifferent 
reader  will  clearly  see  the  force  and  simplicity  of  the  arguments  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  art 
and  shuffling  that  was  used  on  the  other  side.  As  soon  as  the  act  was  passed,  notwithstanding 
all  their  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  they,  in  an  audience  before  the  king,  represented  the  great 
concern  their  masters  would  have,  when  the  king,  on  whom  they  had  relied  so  much,  as  the 
defender  of  the  faith,  should  proceed  with  the  severity  expressed  in  that  act  against  those 
that  agreed  with  them  in  doctrine,  and  pressed  the  king  earnestly  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
execution  of  it.  The  king  promised  he  would  see  to  it,  and  that  though  he  judged  the  act 
necessary  to  restrain  the  insolence  of  some  of  his  subjects,  yet  it  should  not  be  executed  but 
upon  great  provocation ;  he  also  proposed  the  renewing  a  civil  league  with  them,  without 
mentioning  matters  of  religion.  To  this  the  princes  made  answer  that  the  league,  as  it  was 
at  first  projected,  was  chiefly  '.ipon  a  design  of  religion,  and  therefore  without  a  common 
consent  of  all  that  were  in  their  league,  they  could  not  alter  it :  they  lamented  this  passing 
of  the  late  act,  but  writ  their  thanks  to  the  king  for  stopi)ing  the  execution  of  it,  and  warned 
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him  that  some  of  his  bishops,  who  set  him  on  to  tliese  courses,  were  in  their  hearts  still  for 
all  tlie  old  abuses,  and  for  the  pope's  supremacy ;  and  were  pressing  on  the  king  to  bo  severe 
aoainst  his  best  subjects,  that  they  niiglit  thereby  bring  on  a  design  which  tliey  could  not 
hope  to  effect  any  other  way  :  they  advised  the  king  to  beware  of  such  counsels.  They  also 
proposed  that  there  might  be  a  conference  agreed  on  between  such  divines  as  the  king  would 
name,  and  such  as  they  should  depute,  to  meet  either  in  Gueldres,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  or 
any  other  place  that  should  be  appointed  by  the  king,  to  examine  the  lawfulness  of  private 
masses,  of  denying  the  chalice,  and  the  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  On  these 
things  they  continued  treating  till  tlie  divorce  of  Anne  of  Cleves  and  Cromwell's  fall,  after 
which  I  find  little  correspondence  between  the  king  and  them. 

Ad  Page  188,  line  17. 
When  I  mentioned  the  king's  letters,  directing  the  bishops  how  to  proceed  in  a  refor- 
Collect  mation,  I  had  not  seen  them,  but  I  have  since  seen  an  original  of  them  subscribed 
Adden.la,  by  the  king's  iiand.  In  these  he  challenged  the  clergy  as  guilty  of  great  indis- 
Numb.  9.  cretions ;  that  the  late  rebellion  had  been  occasioned  by  them ;  therefore,  he 
required  the  bishops  to  take  care,  that  the  articles  formerly  published  should  be  exactly 
obeyed  ;  and  to  go  over  their  dioceses  in  person,  and  preach  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  the 
eood  ends  of  those  ceremonies  that  were  then  retained,  that  the  people  might  neither  despise 
them,  nor  put  too  much  trust  in  tliem,  and  to  silence  all  disputes  and  contentions  concerning 
things  indifferent ;  and  to  signify  to  the  king's  council  if  there  were  any  priests  in  their 
dioceses  that  were  married,  and  yet  did  discharge  any  part  of  the  priestly  office.  All  which 
will  be  better  understood  by  the  letter  itself,  that  I  have  put  into  the  collection. 

Ad  page  189,  line  42. 

I  do  there  acknowledge  that  I  knew  not  what  arguments  were  used  against  the 
necessity  of  auricular  confession.  But  I  have  made  since  that  time  a  considerable  discovery 
in  this  particular,  from  an  original  letter  written  all  with  the  king's  own  hand  to  Tonstall ; 
by  which  it  appears  there  had  been  conferences  in  the  house,  and  that  the  archbishop  of 
York,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Durham,  had  pleaded  much  for  it,  as  necessary  by  a 
divine  institution  ;  and  that  both  the  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  maintained, 
that  though  it  was  good  and  profitable,  yet  it  was  not  necessary  by  any  precept  of  the 
gospel ;  and  that  thougli  the  bishops  brought  several  texts  out  of  Scripture  and  ancient 
doctors,  yet  these  were  so  clearly  answered  hy  the  king  and  the  archbishop,  that  tlie  whole 
Collect  house  was  satisfied  with  it ;  yet  Tonstall  drew  up  in  a  vrriting  all  the  reasons 

Addenda,  he  had  made  use  of  in  that  debate,  and  brought  them  to  the  king,  which  will  be 
Numb.  10.  found  in  the  collection,  with  the  annotations  and  reflections  which  the  kino- 
Collect.  wrote  on  the  margin  with  his  own  hand,  taken  from  the  original;  together  with 

Addenda,  ^j^g  king's  letter,  written  in  answer  to  them.  By  this  it  will  appear  that  the 
king  did  set  himself  much  to  study  points  of  divinity,  and  examined  matters  with 
a  scrupulous  exactness.  The  issue  of  the  debate  was,  that  though  the  popish  party  endea- 
voured to  have  got  auricular  confession  declared  to  be  commanded  by  Clirist,  as  a  part  of  the 
sacrament  of  penance,  yet  the  king  overruled  that ;  so  it  was  enacted  that  auricular  confession 
was  necessary  and  expedient  to  be  retained  in  the  church  of  God.  These  debates  were  in 
tlie  house  of  lords,  which  appears  not  only  bj-  the  king's  letter  that  speaks  of  the  house,  but 
by  the  act  of  parliament ;  in  the  preamble  of  which  it  is  said,  that  the  king  had  come  himself 
to  the  parliament,  and  had  opened  several  points  of  high  learning  to  them. 

Ad  page  192,  line  39. 

There  I  mention  the  king's  diligence  in  drawing  an  act  of  parliament  with  his  own  hand  ; 
but  since  that  was  printed  I  have  seen  many  other  acts  and  papers,  if  not  originally  penned 
by  the  king,  yet  so  much  altered  by  his  corrections,  that  in  some  sort  they  may  be  esteemed 
his  draughts.  There  are  two  draughts  of  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles,  both  corrected  in  many 
places  by  the  king,  and  in  some  of  these  the  correction  is  three  lines  long.  There  is  another 
act  concerning  precontracts  of  marriage,  likewise  corrected  very  much  by  his  pen.     Many 
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draughts  of  proclamations,  particularly  those  about  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  English,  are  yet 
extant,  interlined  and  altered  with  his  pen.  There  is  a  large  paper  written  by  Tonstall,  of 
aro-umeuts  for  purgatory,  with  copious  animadversions  on  it,  likewise  written  by  the  king  ; 
which  show  that  then  he  did  not  believe  there  was  a  purgatory.  I  have  also  seen  the 
drauo-ht  of  that  part  of  the  Necessary  Erudition  for  a  Christian  Man,  which  explains  the 
Creed  full  of  corrections  with  the  king's  own  pen ;  as  also  the  queries  concerning  the 
sacraments  mentioned  page  211,  with  large  annotations  written  with  his  hand  on  the 
maro-in ;  likewise  an  extract,  all  written  with  his  own  hand,  of  passages  out  of  the  Fathers 
Collect.  ao-ainst  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  ;  and  to  conclude  there  is  a  paper  with  which 

Addenda,  the  collection  ends,  containing  The  True  Notion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
Number  12.  ^^.^j,  ]^Yge  emendations  added  with  the  king's  hand  :  those  I  have  set  by 
themselves  on  the  margin  of  the  paper. 
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THE    PREFACE. 


The  favourable  reception  which  the  former  part  of  tliis  work  had,  together  with  the  new 
materials  that  were  sent  me  from  noble  and  worthy  hands,  have  encouraged  me  to  prosecute 
it,  and  to  carry  down  the  History  of  the  Reformation  of  this  Church  till  it  was  brought  to  a 
complete  settlement  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  which  I  now  offer  to  the 
world. 

The  great  zeal  of  this  age  for  what  was  done  in  that,  about  religion,  has  made  the  history 
of  it  to  be  received  and  read  with  more  than  ordinary  attention  and  care ;  and  many  have 
expressed  their  satisfaction  in  what  was  formerly  published,  by  contributing  several  papers 
of  great  consequence  to  what  remained  :  and  since  I  found  no  part  of  the  first  volume  was 
more  universally  acceptable  than  that  wherein  I  was  only  a  transcriber,  I  mean  the  collection 
of  records  and  authentic  papers,  which  I  had  set  down  in  confirmation  of  the  more 
remarkable  and  doubtful  parts  of  the  history :  I  continue  the  same  method  now.  I  shall 
repeat  nothing  here  that  was  in  my  former  preface,  but  refer  the  reader  to  such  things  as 
concern  this  History  in  general,  and  my  encouragement  in  the  undertaking  and  prosecution 
of  it,  to  what  is  there  premised  to  the  whole  work  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  now  enlarge  on 
such  tilings  as  do  more  particularly  relate  to  this  volume. 

The  papers  that  were  conveyed  to  me  from  several  hands  are  referred  to,  as  the  occasion 
to  mention  them  occurs  in  the  Historv,  with  such  acknowledgments  as  I  tliou^ht  best 
became  this  way  of  writing,  though  far  short  of  the  merits  of  those  who  furnished  me  with 
them.  But  the  store-house  from  whence  I  drew  the  greatest  part  both  of  the  Histoiy  and 
Collection,  is  the  often-celebrated  Cotton  Library,  out  of  which,  by  the  noble  favour  of  its 
truly  learned  owner.  Sir  John  Cotton,  I  gathered  all  that  was  necessary  for  composing  this 
Part,  together  with  some  few  things  which  had  escaped  me  in  my  former  search,  and  belong 
to  the  first  Part ;  and  those  I  have  mixed  in  the  Collection  added  to  this  volume  upon  such 
occasions  as  I  thought  most  pertinent.  But  among  all  the  remains  of  the  last  age,  that  are 
with  great  industry  and  order  laid  up  in  that  treasury,  none  pleased  me  better,  nor  were  of 
more  use  to  me,  than  the  "  Journal  of  King  Edward's  Reign,"  written  all  with  his  own  hand, 
with  some  other  papers  of  his,  which  I  have  put  by  themselves  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Collection.  Of  these  I  shall  say  nothing  here,  having  given  a  full  account  of  them  in  the 
history  of  his  reign,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader.  I  find  most  of  our  writers  have  taken 
parcels  out  of  them,  and  Sir  John  Hey  ward  has  transcribed  from  them  the  greatest  part  of 
his  book ;  therefore  I  thought  this  a  thing  of  such  consequence,  that,  upon  good  advice,  I 
have  published  them  all  faithfully  copied  from  the  originals. 

But  as  others  assisted  me  towards  the  perfecting  this  part,  so  that  learned  divine  and 
most  exact  inquirer  into  historical  learning,  Mr.  Fulman,  rector  of  Hamton-JIeysey  in 
Gloucestershire,  did  most  signally  oblige  me  by  a  collection  of  some  mistakes  I  had  made 
in  the  former  work.  He  had  for  many  years  applied  his  thoughts  with  a  very  searching 
care  to  the  same  subject,  and  so  was  able  to  judge  more  critically  of  it  than  other  readers. 
Some  of  those  had  escaped  me,  others  had  not  come  within  my  view,  in  some  particulars  my 
vouchers  were  not  good,  and  in  others  I  had  mistaken  my  authors.     These  I  publisji  at  the 
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eiiJ  of  tliis  volume,  being  neither  asliamed  to  coni'tss  my  faults  nor  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
from  what  hand  I  received  better  information.  My  design  in  •writing  is  to  discover  truth, 
and  to  deliver  it  down  impartially  to  the  next  age  ;  so  I  should  think  it  both  a  mean  and 
criminal  piece  of  vanity  to  suppress  this  discovery  of  my  errors  ;  and  though  the  number 
and  consequence  of  them  had  been  greater  than  it  is,  I  should  rather  have  submitted  to  a 
much  severer  penance,  than  have  left  the  world  in  the  mistakes  I  had  led  them  into  :  yet  I 
was  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that  they  were  neither  many,  nor  of  importance  to  the  main 
parts  of  tlie  History  ;  and  were  chiefly  about  dates  or  small  variations  in  the  order  of  time. 
I  hope  this  Part  has  fewer  faults,  since  that  worthy  person  did  pursue  his  former  kindness 
so  far,  as  to  review  it  beforehand,  and  with  great  judgment  to  correct  such  errors  as  he 
found  in  it :  those  I  had  formerly  fallen  into  made  me  more  cai-eful  in  examining  even  the 
smallest  matters.  Yet  if,  after  all  my  care  and  the  kind  censures  of  those  who  have 
revised  this  work,  there  is  anything  left  that  may  require  a  further  retractation,  I  shall  not 
decline  to  make  it,  so  soon  as  I  see  there  is  need  of  it,  being,  I  hope,  raised  above  the  poor 
vanity  of  seeking  my  own  reputation  by  sacrificing  truth  to  it. 

Those  to  whose  censure  I  submitted  this  whole  History  in  both  its  Parts,  were  chiefly 
three  great  divines,  whose  lives  are  such  examples,  their  sermons  such  instructions,  tlieir 
writings  such  unanswerable  vindications  of  our  church,  and  their  whole  deportment  so 
suitable  to  their  profession,  that  as  I  reckon  my  being  admitted  into  some  measure  of 
friendship  with  them  among  the  chief  blessings  of  my  life,  so  I  know  nothing  can  more 
efi^ectually  recommend  this  work  than  to  say  that  it  passed  with  their  hearty  approbation, 
after  they  had  examined  it  with  that  care  which  their  great  zeal  for  the  cause  concerned  in  it, 
and  their  goodness  to  the  author  and  freedom  with  him,  obliged  them  to  use.  They  are  so 
well  known,  that  without  naming  them,  those  of  this  age  will  easily  guess  who  they  are ; 
and  they  will  be  so  well  known  to  posterity,  by  their  excellent  writings,  that  the  naming 
them  is  so  high  an  advantage  to  my  book,  that  I  much  doubt  whether  it  is  decent  for  me  to 
doit.  One  of  them.  Dr.  Lloyd,  is  now,  while  I  am  writing,  by  his  Majesty ''s  favour 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph  ;  a  dignity  to  which,  how  deservedly  soever  his 
great  learning,  piety,  and  merit,  has  advanced  him,  yet  I  particularly  know  how  far  he  was 
from  any  aspirings  to  it.  It  was  he  I  described  in  my  former  preface,  that  engaged  me 
first  to  this  design,  and  for  that  reason  he  has  been  more  than  ordinary  careful  to  examine  it, 
with  that  exactness  that  is  peculiar  to  him.  The  other  two  are  the  reverend,  learned,  and 
judicious  deans  of  Canterbury  and  St.  Paul's,  Dr.  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  too  well 
known  to  receive  any  addition  from  the  characters  I  can  give  of  them. 

Others  gave  me  supplies  of  another  sort,  to  enable  me  to  go  through  with  an  undertaking 
that  put  me  to  no  small  expense.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  that  the  straitness  of 
my  condition  made  this  uneasy  to  me,  being  destitute  of  all  public  provision :  but  I  should 
be  much  ashamed  of  my  ingratitude,  if  I  did  not  celebrate  their  bounty  who  have  taken  such 
care  of  me,  as  not  to  leave  this  addition  of  charge  on  one  who  lives  not  without  difficulties. 
I  must  again  repeat  my  thanks,  for  the  generous  kindness,  protection,  and  liberal  supplies 
of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  this  being  tlie  sixth  year  of  my  subsistence 
under  him,  to  whom  I  must  ever  acknowledge  that  I  am  more  beholden  than  to  all  men 
living.  The  noble  Mr.  Boyle,  as  be  employs  both  his  time  and  wealth  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  (for  which  he  considers  himself  as  chiefly  born,  and  which  he  has  promoted  not 
only  in  his  own  excellent  writings,  that  have  made  him  so  famous  over  all  the  world,  but  in 
many  other  designs  that  have  been  chiefly  carried  on  at  his  cost,)  so  hath  he  renewed  his 
kindness  to  me  in  largesses  suitable  to  so  great  a  mind.  Others  were  also  pleased  to  join 
their  help.  The  right  honourable  the  Lord  Finch,  now  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  whose 
great  parts  and  greater  virtues  are  so  conspicuous,  that  it  were  a  high  presumption  in  me  to 
say  anything  in  his  commendation,  being  in  nothing  more  eminent  than  in  his  zeal  for  and 
care  of  this  church,  thought  it  might  be  of  some  importance  to  have  its  history  well  digested, 
and  therefore  as  he  bore  a  large  share  of  my  expense,  so  he  took  it  more  particularly  under 
his  care,  and  under  all  the  burdens  of  that  high  employment  which  he  now  bears,  yet  found 
time  for  reading  it  in  manuscript,  of  which  he  must  have  robbed  himself,  since  he  never 
denies  it  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  it  on  any  public  account ;  and  hath  added  such  remarks 
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and  coiTcctions  as  are.no  small  part  of  any  finishing  it  may  be  jiidcred  to  have.  The  lord 
Russell,  the  inheritor  of  that  zeal  for  true  religion,  and  the  other  virtues  that  have  frcm  th 
first  beginnings  of  the  Reformation,  in  a  continued  entail,  adorned  that  noble  family  of 
Bedford,  beyond  most  others  of  the  kingdom,  did  espouse  the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
religion  in  this  particular,  as  he  has  done  on  all  other  more  public  occasions  ;  and  by  a  most 
liberal  supply  encouraged  me  to  prosecute  this  undertaking.  That  worthy  counsellor,  whose 
celebrated  integrity  and  clear  judgment  have  raised  him  so  high  in  his  profession,  Anthony 
Keck,  Esquire,  did  also  concur  in  easing  me  of  the  charge  that  searching,  copying  and 
gathering  materials  put  me  to  :  and  having  received  as  much  from  these  my  noble 
benefactors,  as  did  enable  me  to  carry  on  my  design,  I  did  excuse  myself  at  other  persons' 
hands,  who  very  generously  offered  to  supply  me  in  the  expense  which  this  work  brought 
with  it.  That  was  done  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  by  the  right  honourable  the  earl 
of  Halifax,  whom,  if  I  reckon  among  the  greatest  persons  this  age  has  produced,  I  am  sure 
all  that  know  him  will  allow,  that  I  speak  modestly  of  him  :  he  indeed  oSered  me  the  yearly 
continuance  of  a  bounty,  that  would  not  only  have  defrayed  all  this  expense,  but  have  been 
an  entire  and  honourable  subsistence  to  me  ;  and  though  my  necessities  were  not  so  pressing 
as  to  persuade  me  to  accept  it,  yet  so  unusual  a  generosity  doth  certainly  merit  the  highest 
acknowledgments  I  can  make  for  it. 

But  I  now  turn  to  that  which  ought  to  be  the  chief  subject  of  this  preface,  to  remove  the 
prejudices,  by  which  weak  and  imwary  persons  have  been  prepossessed  in  their  judgments 
concerning  the  Reformation,  during  that  period  of  it  that  falls  within  this  volume.  I  know 
the  duty  of  an  historian  leads  him  to  write  as  one  that  is  of  neither  party,  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  follow  it  as  carefully  as  I  could,  neither  concealing  the  faults  of  the  one 
party,  nor  denying  the  just  praises  that  were  due  to  any  of  the  other  side,  and  have 
delivered  things  as  I  found  them,  making  them  neither  better  nor  worse  than  indeed  they 
were  :  but  now  that  I  am  not  yet  entered  into  that  province,  and  am  here  writing  my  own 
thoughts,  and  not  relating  the  actions  of  other  men,  I  hope  it  will  be  judged  no  indecent 
thing  to  clear  the  reader's  mind  of  those  impressions,  which  may  either  have  already  biassed 
him  too  much,  or  may  upon  a  slight  reading  of  what  follows,  arise  in  his  thoughts  :  unless 
he  were  prepared  and  armed  with  some  necessary  reflections,  which  every  one  that  may 
possibly  read  this  history,  has  not  had  the  leisure,  or  other  opportunities,  to  make  to  such  a 
degree  as  were  needful. 

It  is  certainly  an  unjust  way  of  proceeding,  in  any  that  is  to  be  a  judge,  to  let  himself 
be  secretly  possessed  with  such  impressions  of  persons  and  things,  as  may  bias  his  thoughts  : 
for  where  the  scales  are  not  well  adjusted,  the  weight  cannot  be  truly  reckoned.  So  that  it 
is  an  indirect  method  to  load  men's  minds  with  prejudices,  and  not  to  let  them  into  the  trial 
of  truUi,  till  their  inclinations  are  first  swayed  such  a  way.  I  deny  not  but  in  matters  of 
religion  most  commonly  men  receive  such  notions,  before  they  can  well  examine  them,  as  do 
much  determine  them  in  the  inquiries  they  make  afterwards,  when  their  understandings 
grow  up  to  a  fuller  ripeness  :  but  those  pre-occupations,  if  rightly  infused,  are  rather  such  as 
give  them  general  notions  of  what  is  good  and  honest  in  the  abstracted  ideas,  than 
concerning  matters  of  fact :  for  every  wise  and  pious  man  must  avoid  all  such  methods  of 
instruction,  as  are  founded  on  falsehood  and  craft :  and  he  that  will  breed  a  man  to  love 
truth,  must  form  in  him  such  a  liking  of  it,  that  he  may  clearly  see  he  would  bribe  him 
into  no  opinion  or  party  by  false  or  indirect  arts  :  but  since  men  are  generally  so  apt  to  let 
some  easy  notions  enter  into  their  minds,  which  will  pre-engage  their  affections,  and  for 
most  part  those  who  set  themselves  to  gain  proselytes  do  begin  with  such  arts,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  give  the  reader  such  an  account  of  these,  as  may  prepare  him  against  them,  that 
so  he  may  with  a  clearer  mind  consider  what  is  now  to  be  delivered  to  him,  concerning  the 
reformation  of  religion  among  us. 

I  shall  begin  with  that  which  is  most  commonly  urged  ;  that  the  whole  church  being  one 
body,  the  changes  that  were  made  in  religion,  did  break  that  unity,  and  dissolve  the  bond 
by  which  the  catholic  church  is  to  be  knit  together,  and  that  therefore  the  first  reformers 
began,  and  we  still  continue,  a  schism  in  the  church. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  bishops  and   pastors  of  the  church  are 
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oLliged  to  instruct  tlieir  poople  in  tlic  true  faith  of  Christ,  according  to  tlie  Scriptures  :  tlie 
nature  of  their  function  being  a  sacred  trust,  binds  them  to  this  ;  they  were  also  at  tlieir 
consecration  engaged  to  it,  by  a  formal  sponsion,  according  to  the  questions  and  answers 
that  are  in  the  Roman  Pontifical  to  this  day.  Pastors  owe  it  as  a  debt  to  their  people  to 
teach  them  according  to  the  Scriptures  :  they  owe  a  charity  to  their  brethren,  and  are  to 
live  with  them  in  the  terms  of  brotherly  love,  and  friendly  correspondence  ;  but  if  that 
cannot  be  had  on  easier  terms,  than  the  concealing  necessary  truths,  and  the  deliverino- 
gross  errors  to  those  committed  to  their  charge,  it  is  certain  that  they  ought  not  to  purchase 
it  at  so  dear  a  rate.  Wiien  the  pastors  of  this  church  saw  it  overrun  with  errors  and 
corruptions,  they  were  obliged  by  the  duty  they  owed  to  God  and  to  their  people,  to 
discover  them  ;  and  to  undeceive  their  misled  flocks.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  maintain 
peace  and  unity,  but  if  a  party  in  the  clnn-ch  does  set  up  some  doctrines  and  practices,  that 
do  much  eudanoer  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  makes  advantages  by  these,  so  that  there  is 
no  hope  left  to  gain  them  by  rational  and  softer  methods,  then  as  St.  Peter  was  to  be 
v/ithstood  to  his  face,  in  a  lesser  matter,  much  more  are  those,  who  pretend  no  hio-her  than 
to  be  his  successors,  to  be  withstood,  when  the  things  are  of  great  moment  and  consequence. 
When  heresies  sprung  up  in  the  primitive  church,  we  find  the  neighbouring  bishops 
condemned  them,  without  staying  for  the  concurrence  of  other  churches  ;  as  in  the  case  of 
Samosatenus,  Arius,  and  Pelagius :  and  even  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  church  was 
become  Semi-Arian,  and  many  great  councils,  chiefly  that  at  Ariminum,  consistino-  of 
above  eight  hundred  bishops,  as  some  say,  had  through  ignorance  and  fear  complied,  the 
orthodox  bishops  did  not  forbear  to  instruct  those  committed  to  their  care  accordincr  to 
the  true  faith.  A  general  concurrence  is  a  thing  much  to  be  laboured  for ;  but  when  it 
cannot  be  had,  every  bishop  must  then  do  his  duty  so  as  to  be  answerable  to  the  chief 
Bishop  of  Souls. 

So  that  instead  of  being  led  away  by  so  shght  a  prejudice,  we  must  turn  our  inquiries  to 
this,  whether  there  wei'e  really  such  abuses  in  the  church  as  did  require  a  reformation  ? 
and  whether  there  was  any  reason  to  hope  for  a  more  general  concurrence  in  it  ?  In  the 
following  History  the  reader  will  see  what  corruptions  were  found  to  be  both  in  the  doctrine 
and  worship  of  this  church  :  from  whence  he  may  infer  what  need  there  was  of  reformation. 
And  it  is  very  plain  that  they  had  no  reason  to  expect  the  concurrence  of  other  churches  ; 
for  the  council  of  Trent  had  already  made  a  great  progress,  and  it  was  very  visible  that  as 
the  court  of  Rome  governed  all  things  there,  so  they  were  resolved  to  admit  of  no  effectual 
reformation  of  any  considerable  matters ;  but  to  establish,  by  a  more  formal  decision 
those  errors  and  abuses  that  had  given  so  much  scandal  to  the  Christian  world  for  so 
many  ages. 

This  being  the  true  state  of  the  case,  it  is  certain  that  if  there  were  really  great  corruptions 
either  in  belief  or  manners  in  this  church,  then  the  bishops  were  bound  to  reform  them  : 
since  the  backwardness  of  others  in  their  duty  could  not  excuse  them  from  doino-  theirs, 
when  they  were  clearly  convinced  of  it.  So  that  the  reader  is  to  shake  off  this  prejudice, 
and  only  to  examine,  whether  there  was  really  such  need  of  a  reformation  ;  since,  if  that  be 
true,  it  is  certain  the  bishops  of  tliis,  as  well  as  of  other  churches,  were  bound  to  set  about 
it ;  and  the  faultiness  of  some  could  be  no  excuse  to  the  rest. 

The  second  prejudice  is,  that  the  Reformation  was  begun  and  carried  on,  not  by  the 
major  part  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  but  by  a  few  selected  bishops  and  divines,  who,  beinc^ 
supported  by  the  name  of  the  king's  authority,  did  frame  things  as  they  pleased  ;  and,  by 
their  interest  at  court,  got  them  to  be  enacted  in  parliament :  and  after  they  had  removed 
such  bishops  as  opposed  them,  then  they  procured  the  Convocation  to  consent  to  what  was 
done.  So  that,  upon  the  matter,  the  Reformation  was  the  work  of  Cranmer,  with  a  fev*' 
more  of  his  party,  and  not  of  this  church,  which  never  agreed  wholly  to  it  till  the  bishops 
were  so  modelled  as  to  be  compliant  to  the  designs  of  the  court.  In  short,  the  resolution  of 
this  is  to  be  taken  from  a  common  case  ;  when  the  major  part  of  a  church  is,  according  to 
the  conscience  of  the  supreme  civil  magistrate,  in  an  error,  and  the  lesser  part  is  in  the  right. 
The  case  is  not  hard  if  well  understood  :  for  in  the  whole  Scripture  there  is  no  promise 
made  to  the  major  part  of  the  pastors  of  the  church  ;  and,  there  being  no  divine  promise 
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made  about  it,  it  is  certiiin  that  the  nature  of  man  is  such  that  trutli,  separated  from  interest, 
hath  few  votaries ;  but,  when  it  is  o|iposite  to  it,  it  must  have  a  very  small  party.  So  that 
most  of  those  thinj^s  which  needed  reformation,  being  such  as  added  much  to  tlie  wealth  and 
power  of  the  clergy,  it  had  been  a  wonder,  indeed,  if  the  greater  part  had  not  opposed  it. 
In  that  case,  as  the  smaller  part  were  not  to  depart  from  their  sentiments,  because  opposed 
in  them  by  a  more  numerous  party  that  was  too  deeply  concerned  in  the  matter  :  so  it  was 
both  natural  for  them,  and  very  reasonable,  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  authority  and 
protection  of  the  prince  and  the  law,  That  princes  have  an  autliority  in  things  sacred  was 
30  universally  agreed  to  in  king  Henry's  reign,  and  was  made  out  upon  such  clear  evidence 
of  reason  and  precedents,  both  in  the  Jewish  state  and  in  the  Roman  em])ire,  when  it  turned 
Christian,  that  this  ground  was  already  gained.  It  is  the  first  law  in  .Justinian's  code, 
made  by  Tiieodosius  when  he  came  to  the  empire, —  that  all  should  everywhere,  under 
severe  pains,  follow  that  faith  vdiich  was  received  by  Damasus  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Peter 
of  Alexandria. — And  vvhy  might  not  the  king  and  laws  of  England  give  the  like  autliority 
to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  ? 

"When  the  Empire,  and  especially  the  eastern  part  of  it,  had  been  during  tlic  reign  of 
Constantius,  and  Valens  succeeding  him  after  a  short  interval,  so  overspread  with  Arianism, 
it  is  scarce  to  be  imagined  how  it  could  have  been  reformed  in  any  otlier  manner  :  for  tliey 
durst  not  at  first  trust  it  to  the  discretion  of  a  synod  ;  and  )-et  the  question  then  on  foot 
was  not  so  linked  with  interest,  being  a  speculative  point  of  divinity,  as  those  about  which 
the  contests  were  in  the  beoinninos  of  the  Reformation, 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  any  changes  in  religion  can  be  made  by  sovereign  princes, 
unless  an  authority  be  lodged  with  them  of  giving  the  sanction  of  a  law  to  the  sounder, 
though  "lie  lesser  part  of  a  church  ;  for  as  ])rinces  and  lawgivers  are  not  tied  to  an  implicit 
obedience  to  clergymen,  but  are  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  disteriiing,  so  thej^  must 
have  a  power  to  choose  what  side  to  be  of  where  tilings  are  nuich  inquired  into.  The  juris- 
diction of  synods,  or  councils,  is  founded  either  on  the  rules  of  expediency  and  brotherlv 
correspondence,  or  on  the  force  of  civil  laws :  for  when  the  Christian  belief  had  not  the 
support  of  law,  every  bishop  taught  his  own  flock  the  best  he  could,  and  gave  his  neighbours 
such  an  account  of  his  faith  at,  or  soon  after,  his  consecration  as  satisfied  them,  and  so  main- 
tained the  unity  of  the  church.  The  formality  of  synods  grew  up  in  the  church  from  the 
division  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  dignity  of  the  several  cities ;  which  is  a  thing  so  well 
known,  and  so  plainly  acknowledged  by  the  writers  of  all  sides,  that  it  were  a  needless 
imposing  on  the  reader's  patience  to  spend  time  to  prove  it.  Such  as  would  understand  it 
more  perfectly  will  find  it  in  "  De  ]\Iarca  ;"  the  late  archbishop  of  Paris's  books,  '■  De  Con- 
cordia Imperii "  and  "  Sacerdotii ;"  and  in  Blondell's  works,  "  De  la  Primaute  de  rEgiise." 
None  can  imagine  there  is  a  divine  authority  in  that  which  sprang  from  such  a  beginning. 
The  major  part  of  synods  cannot  be  supposed  to  be,  in  matters  of  faith,  so  assisted  from 
Heaven,  that  the  lesser  part  must  necessarily  acquiesce  in  their  decrees,  or  that  the  civil 
powers  must  always  measure  their  laws  by  their  votes  ;  especially  where  interest  does 
visibly  turn  the  scales.  And  this  may  satisfy  any  reasonable  man  as  to  this  prejudice  ; 
that  if  archbishop  Cranmer  and  Holgate,  the  two  primates  and  metropolitans  of  this 
church,  were  in  the  right,  in  the  things  that  they  procured  to  be  reformed,  though  the  greater 
part  of  the  bishops  being  biassed  by  base  ends,  and  generally  both  superstitious  and  little 
conversant  in  the  true  theological  learning,  did  oppose  them  ;  and  they  were  thereby  forced 
to  order  matters  so,  that  at  first  they  were  prepared  by  some  selected  bishops  and  divines, 
and  afterwards  enacted  by  king  and  parliament,  this  is  no  just  exception  to  what  was  so 
managed.  And  such  a  Rci'ormation  can  no  more  be  blasted  by  being  called  a  parliament- 
religion  than  the  reformations  made  by  the  kings  of  Israel  without  or  against  the  majority 
of  the  pri<'sts,  could  be  blemished  by  being  called  the  kings'  religion. 

A  third  prejudice  is,  that  the  persons  who  governed  the  affairs  at  court  wore  weak  or  ill 
ni'jn  :  that  the  king  being  under  age,  things  were  earned  by  those  who  had  him  in  their 
pow  er.  And  for  the  two  great  ministers  of  that  reign,  or  rather  the  administrators  of  it, 
the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Northumberland,  as  their  violent  and  untimely  deaths  may  seem 
to  be  eiiects  of  the  indignation  of  Heaven  for  what  they  did  ;   so  they  were  bi^ith  eminently 
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faulty  in  their  administration,  and  are  supposed  to  have  sought  too  much  their  own  ends. 
This  seems  to  cast  a  hlemish  on  their  actions,  and  to  give  some  reason  to  suspect  the  things 
were  not  good  which  had  such  instruments  to  advance  them. 

But  this  prejudice,  compounded  of  many  particulars,  when  taken  to  pieces  will  appear  of 
no  force  to  hlast  the  credit  of  what  they  did.  By  our  law  the  king  never  dies,  and  is  never 
young  nor  old  ;  so  that  the  authority  of  the  king  is  the  same,  whether  administered  by  him- 
self or  by  his  governors,  when  he  is  under  age.  Nor  are  we  to  judge  of  men  by  the  events 
that  befal  them.  These  are  the  deepest  secrets  of  Divine  Providence,  into  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  men  of  limited  understandings  to  penetrate;  and  if  we  make  judgments  of  per- 
sons and  tilings  by  accidents,  we  shall  very  often  most  certainly  conclude  falsely.  Solomon 
made  the  observation,  which  the  series  of  human  affiiirs  ever  since  hath  fully  justified,  tli.at 
there  are  just  men  to  whom  it  happens  according  to  the  work  of  the  wicked,  and  wicked 
men  to  whom  it  happens  according  to  the  work  of  the  righteous ;  and  the  inquiring 
into  these  seemingly  imequal  steps  of  God's  governing  the  world,  is  a  vanity.  As 
for  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  the  Reformation  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  him,  for  if  we 
believe  what  he  said,  when  there  was  the  least  reason  to  suspect  him,  on  the  scaffold,  ho 
was  all  the  while  a  papist  in  his  heart :  and  so  no  wonder  if  such  a  man,  striking  in  for  his 
own  ambitious  ends,  with  that  which  was  popular,  even  against  the  persuasions  of  his  con- 
science, did  very  ill  things.  The  duke  of  Somerset  was  indeed  more  sincere,  and  though  he 
was  not  without  his  faults  (which  we  may  safely  acknowledge,  since  the  Man  of  Infalliliility 
is  not  pretended  to  be  without  sin),  yet  these  were  not  such  heinous  transgressions,  but  rather 
such  as  human  infirmity  exposes  most  men  to  when  they  are  raised  to  a  high  condition.  He 
was  too  vain,  too  much  addicted  to  his  own  notions,  and  being  a  man  of  no  extraordinary 
parts,  he  was  too  much  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  by  flatteries  and  submissions  insinuated 
themselves  into  him,  and  he  made  too  great  haste  to  raise  a  vast  estate  to  be  altogether 
innocent ;  but  I  never  find  him  charged  with  any  personal  disorders,  nor  was  he  ever  guilty 
of  falsehood,  of  perverting  justice,  of  cruelty,  or  of  oppression.  He  was  so  much  against 
the  last  of  these,  that  he  lost  the  affections  of  the  nobility  for  being  so  careful  of  the  com- 
mons, and  covering  them  from  the  oppression  of  their  landlords.  The  business  of  his  brother, 
though  it  has  a  very  ill  appearance,  and  is  made  to  look  worse  by  the  lame  account  our 
books  give  of  it,  seems  to  have  been  forced  on  him  :  for  the  admiral  was  a  man  of  most  in- 
curable ambition,  and  so  inclined  to  raise  disturbance,  that  after  so  many  relapses  and  such 
frequent  reconciliations,  he  still  breaking  out  into  new  disorders,  it  became  almost  necessary 
to  put  him  out  of  a  capacity  of  doing  more  mischief.  But  if  we  compare  the  duke  of 
Somerset  with  the  great  ministers  even  in  the  best  courts,  we  shall  find  him  better  than 
most  of  them  ;  and  if  some  few  have  carried  their  prosperity  better,  many  more  even  of  those 
who  are  otherwise  recorded  for  extraordinary  persons,  have  been  guilty  of  far  greater  faults. 
He  who  is  but  a  little  acquainted  with  history,  or  with  the  courts  of  princes,  must  needs 
know  so  much  of  this  argument,  that  he  will  easily  cure  himself  of  any  ill  effects  which  this 
prejudice  may  have  on  him. 

A  fourth  prejudice  is  raised  from  the  great  invasions  which  were  then  made  upon  the 
church  lands,  and  things  dedicated  to  pious  uses,  which  is  a  thing  hated  by  men  of  all 
religions,  and  branded  with  the  odious  names  of  sacrilege,  and  robbing  of  God  ;  so  that  the 
spoils  of  religious  houses  and  churches  seem  to  have  been  the  secret  motives  that  at  first 
drew  in,  and  still  engage  so  many,  to  the  Ueformation.  This  has  more  weight  in  it  than 
the  former,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  more  fully  considered. 

The  lio'ht  of  nature  teaches  that  those  who  are  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  and  for  in- 
structing  the  people,  ought  to  be  so  well  provided  for  that  they  may  be  delivered  from  the 
distractions  of  secular  cares,  and  secured  from  the  contempt  which  follows  poverty,  and  be 
furnished  with  such  means  as  may  both  enable  them  to  know  that  well  wherein  they  are  to  in- 
struct others,  and  to  gain  such  an  Interest  in  the  affections  of  those  among  whom  they  labour, 
as  modest  hospitality  and  liberal  almsgiving  may  procure.  In  this  all  nations  and  re- 
ligions have  so  generally  agreed,  that  it  may  be  well  called  a  law  of  nations,  if  not  of 
nature.  Had  churchmen  been  contented  with  this  measure,  it  is  very  probable  things 
liad  never  run  to  the  other  extreme  so  much  as  they  have  done.      But  as  the  pope  got 
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to  himself  a  great  principality,  so  the  rest  of  his  clergy  designed  to  imitate  him  in  that 
as  much  as  was  possible  :  they  spared  no  pains,  nor  thought  they  any  methods  too  bad,  that 
could  set  forward  these  projects.  The  belief  of  purgatory,  and  the  redeeming  of  souls 
out  of  it  by  masses,  with  many  other  public  cheats  imposed  on  the  world,  had  brought 
the  wealth  of  this  and  other  nations  into  their  hands.  Upon  the  discovery  of  this  im- 
posture, it  was  but  a  reasonable  and  just  proceeding  of  the  government  to  re-assume 
those  lands,  and  dispose  otherwise  of  them,  which  had  been  for  most  part  fraudulently 
drawn  from  the  former  ages ;  for  indeed  the  best  part  of  the  soil  of  England  being  in 
such  ill  hands,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  have  it  put  to  better  uses :  so 
that  the  abbeys  being  generally  raised  and  endowed  by  the  efficacy  of  those  false  opinions, 
which  were  infused  into  the  people,  I  can  see  no  just  exception  against  the  dissolution  of 
them,  with  the  chantries,  and  other  foundations  of  like  superstition ;  and  the  fault 
was  not  in  taking  them  away,  but  in  not  applying  a  greater  part  of  them  to  ust-s 
truly  religious. 

But  most  of  these  monasteries  had  been  enriched  by  that,  which  was  indeed  the  spoil  of 
the  church,  for  in  many  places  the  tithes  which  belonged  to  the  secular  clergy  were  taken 
from  them,  and  by  the  authority  of  papal  bulls  were  given  to  the  monasteries.  Tiiis  was 
the  original  of  the  greatest  mischief  that  came  on  this  church  at  the  Reformation  ;  the 
abbots  having  possessed  themselves  of  the  tithes,  and  having  left  to  those  who  served  the 
cure  either  some  small  donative  or  stipend,  and  at  best  the  small  tithes  or  vicarage,  those 
who  purchased  the  abbey-lands  from  the  crown  in  the  former  reign,  had  them  with  no  other 
charge  reserved  for  the  incumbents,  but  that  small  pittance  that  the  abbots  had  formerly  given 
tiiem  ;  and  this  is  now  a  much  less  allowance  than  the  curates  had  in  the  times  of  popery  ; 
for  though  they  have  now  the  same  right  by  their  incumbency  that  they  then  had,  yet  in  the 
time  of  superstition,  the  fees  of  obits,  exequies,  soul-masses,  and  such  other  perquisites  did 
furnish  them  so  plentifully,  that  considering  their  obligation  to  remain  unmarried,  they  lived 
well,  though  their  certain  maintenance  was  but  small ;  but  these  things  falling  off  by  the 
Reformation,  which  likewise  leaves  the  clergy  at  liberty  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  this  has 
occasioned  much  ignorance  and  scandal  among  the  clergy.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  debate 
about  the  divine  right  of  tithes  ;  this  I  am  sure  of,  a  decent  maintenance  of  the  clergy  is  of 
natural  right,  and  that  it  is  not  better  looked  to  is  a  public  reproach  to  the  whole  nation  ; 
when  in  all  other  religions  and  nations,  those  who  serve  at  the  altar  live  by  it.  The 
ancient  allowances  for  the  curates  in  market-towns  being  generally  so  small,  because  the 
number  and  wealth  of  the  people  made  the  perquisites  so  considerable,  has  made  those 
places  to  be  too  often  but  ill  supplied  :  and  what  way  this  makes  for  the  seducers  of  all 
hands,  when  the  minister  is  of  so  mean  a  condition,  and  hath  so  incompetent  a  maintenance 
that  he  can  scarce  secure  himself  from  extreme  want,  and  great  contempt,  I  leave  it  to 
every  man  to  judge. 

This  is  as  high  a  contempt  of  religion  and  the  gospel  as  any  can  be,  and  is  one  of  those  things 
for  winch  this  nation  has  much  to  answer  to  God ;  that  now  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years'  time,  so  little  has  been  done  by  public  authority  for  the  redress  of  such  a  crying 
oppression.  Some  private  persons  have  done  great  things  this  way,  but  the  public  has  yet 
done  nothing  suitable  to  the  occasion  :  though  their  neighbour  nation  of  Scotland  has  set 
them  a  very  good  example,  where,  by  the  great  zeal  and  care  of  king  -James,  and  the  late 
blessed  king,  acts  and  orders  of  parliament  have  been  made,  for  examining  tlie  whole  state  of 
the  clergy,  and  for  supplying  all  poor  livings  so  plentifully,  that  in  glebe  and  tithes  all 
benefices  are  now  raised,  to  at  least  fifty  pounds  sterling  yearly.  What  greater  scorn  can 
be  put  upon  religion  than  to  provide  so  scantly  for  those  that  are  trusted  with  the  care  of 
souls,  that  some  hundreds  of  parishes  m  England  pay  not  ten  pounds  a  year  to  their  pastors, 
and  perhaps  some  thousands  not  fifty  ?  This  is  to  be  numbered  among  those  crying  sin3 
that  are  bringing  down  vengeance  on  us,  since  by  this  many  souls?  are  left  to  perish,  because 
it  is  not  possible  to  provide  them  with  able  and  faithful  shepherds.  I  shall  not  examine  all 
the  particular  reasons  that  have  obstructed  the  redress  of  this  mischief,  but  those  concerned 
in  it  may  soon  find  some  of  them  out  in  themselves.  And  here  I  acknowledge  a  great  and 
just  prejudice  lies   against  our    Reformation,  which   no  man   can  lull)"  answer.      But  how 
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faulty  soever  we  may  be  in  tliis  particular,  they  of  the  church  of  Rome  have  little  reason  to 
object  it  to  us,  since  the  first  and  true  occasion  of  it  was  of  tlieir  own  doing.  Our  fault  is, 
that  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  restitution  was  not  made  to  the  parish  priests  of 
what  the  popes  had  sacrilegiously  taken  from  them.  And  now  tliat  we  are  upon  the  utter 
extirpation  of  popery,  let  us  not  retain  this  relic  of  it.  And  I  pray  God  to  inspire  and 
direct  his  majesty  and  his  two  houses  of  parliament  effectually  to  remove  this  just,  and,  for 
oucrht  I  know,  only  great  scandal  of  our  English  Reformation. 

A  fifth  prejudice,  which  seems  to  give  ill  impressions  of  our  Reformation,  is,  that  the  clergy 
have  now  no  interest  in  the  consciences  of  the  people,  nor  any  inspection  into  their  manners, 
but  they  are  without  yoke  or  restraint.  All  the  ancient  canons  for  the  public  penance  of 
scandalous  offenders  are  laid  aside,  and  our  clergy  are  so  little  admitted  to  know  or  direct 
the  lives  and  manners  of  their  flocks,  that  many  will  scarce  bear  a  reproof  jiatiently  from 
them  ;  our  ecclesiastical  courts  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  and  their  clergy,  but  put 
over  to  the  civilians,  where  too  often  fees  are  more  strictly  looked  after,  than  the  correction 
of  manners.  I  hope  there  is  not  cause  for  so  great  a  cry,  but  so  it  is,  these  courts  are  much 
complained  of :  and  public  vice  and  scandal  is  but  little  enquired  after  or  punished  :  excom- 
munication is  become  a  kind  of  secular  sentence,  and  is  hardly  now  considered  as  a  spiritual 
censure,  being  judged  and  given  out  by  laymen,  and,  often  npon  grounds,  which,  to  speak 
moderatclv,  do  not  merit  so  severe  and  dreadful  a  sentence.  Tliire  are  besides  this  a  great 
many  other  abuses,  brought  in  in  the  worst  times,  and  now  purged  out  of  some  of  the  churches 
of  tlie  Roman  communion,  which  yet  continue,  and  arc  too  much  in  use  among  us,  such  as 
pluralities,  non-residences,  and  other  things  of  that  nature ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  that 
some  of  the  manifest  corruptions  of  popery,  where  they  are  recommended  by  the  advan- 
tages that  accompany  them,  are  not  yet  thoroughly  purged  out,  notwithstanding  all  the 
noise  we  have  made  about  reformation  in  matters  much  more  disputable,  and  of  far  less 
consequence. 

Tliis  whole  objection,  when  all  acknowledged,  as  the  greatest  part  of  it  cannot  be  denied, 
amounts  indeed  to  this,  that  our  reformation  is  not  yet  arrived  at  that  full  perfection,  that  is 
to  be  desired.  The  want  of  public  penance  and  penitentiary  canons  is  indeed  a  very  great 
defect ;  our  church  does  not  deny  it,  but  acknowledges  it  in  the  preface  to  the  office  of 
Commination.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  the  primitive  church,  that  they  were  so 
governed,  that  none  of  their  number  could  sin  openly  without  public  censure,  and  a  long 
separation  from  the  holy  communion  ;  which  they  judged  was  defiled  by  a  promiscuous 
admitting  of  all  persons  to  it.  Had  they  consulted  the  arts  of  policy,  they  would  not  have 
held  in  converts  by  so  strict  a  way  of  proceeding,  lest  their  discontent  might  iiave  diiven 
them  away,  at  a  time  wlicn  to  be  a  Christian  was  attended  with  so  many  discourage- 
ments, that  it  might  seem  dangerous,  by  so  severe  a  discipline,  to  frighten  the  world  cnit  of 
their  communion.  But  the  pastors  of  that  time  resolved  to  follow  the  rules  delivered  them 
by  the  apostles,  and  trusted  God  with  the  success,  which  answered  and  exceeded  all  their 
expectations :  for  nothing  convinced  the  world  more  of  the  truth  of  that  religion,  than  to  see 
those  trusted  with  the  care  of  souls,  watch  so  effectually  over  their  manners,  that  for  some 
sins  which,  in  these  loose  ages  in  which  we  live,  pass  but  for  comtnon  effects  of  human 
frailty,  men  were  made  to  abstain  from  the  communion  for  many  years,  and  did  cheer- 
fully submit  to  such  rules  as  might  be  truly  medicinal  for  curing  tliose  diseases  in  their 
minds. 

But  alas  !  the  churchmen  of  the  latter  ages  being  once  vested  with  this  authority,  to 
which  the  world  submitted,  as  long  as  it  saw  the  good  effects  of  it,  did  soon  learn  to  abuse 
it ;  and  to  bring  the  people  to  a  blind  subjection  to  them.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  arts  by 
which  the  papacy  swelled  to  its  height  :  for  confessors,  instead  of  bringing  their  penitents  to 
open  penance,  set  up  other  things  in  the  room  of  it ;  pretending  they  could  commute  it,  and 
in  the  name  of  God  accept  of  one  thing  for  another  :  and  they  accepted  of  a  penitent's  going, 
either  to  the  holy  war,  or  which  was  more  holy  of  the  two,  to  one  of  the  pope's  wars 
afainst  heretics,  or  deposed  princes  ;  and  gave  full  pardons  to  those  who  thus  engaged  in 
their  designs.  Afterwards  (wiien  the  pope  had  no  great  occasion  to  kill  men,  or  the  ])eople 
jio  great  mind  to  be  killed  in  his  service)  they  accepted  of  money,  as  an  alms  to  God  :  and 
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so  all  public  penance  was  laid  down,  and  murder  or  merchandise  was  set  up  in  its  room. 
This  beincr  the  state  of  thinp;?  at  the  Reformation,  it  is  no  wonder  if  tlie  people  could  not  be 
easily  brongl.t  to  submit  to  public  penance  ;  wliich  had  been  for  some  ages  entirely  laid 
aside  :  and  there  was  reason  why  they  should  not  be  forward  to  come  under  the  yoke  of 
their  priests,  lest  they  should  have  raised  upon  that  foundation  such  a  tyrannical  dominion 
over  them  as  others  had  formerly  exercised.  This  made  some  Reformed  churches  beyond 
sea  bring  in  the  laity  with  them,  into  their  courts,  which  if  they  had  done  merely  as  a  good 
expedient,  for  removing  the  jealousy  which  the  world  then  had  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
there  was  no  great  objection  to  have  been  made  to  it ;  but  they  made  tlie  thing  liable  to 
verv  great  exception,  when  they  pretended  a  divine  institution  for  those  lay  elders.  Here 
jn  England,  it  is  plain  the  nation  would  not  bear  such  authority  to  be  lodged  with  the 
clergy  at  first ;  but  it  will  appear  in  the  following  work,  that  a  platform  was  made  of  an 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  though  the  bishops  had  no  hopes  of  reducing  it  into  practice,  till  the 
king  should  come  to  be  of  age,  and  pass  a  law  for  the  authorising  of  it :  but  he  dying  before 
this  was  effected,  it  was  not  prosecuted  with  that  zeal  that  the  thing  required  in  queen 
Elizabetli's  time  :  and  then  those  who  in  their  exile  were  taken  with  the  models  beyond 
seas,  contending  more  to  get  it  put  in  the  method  of  other  churches,  than  to  h.ave  it  set  up 
in  any  otlier  form,  that  contention  begat  such  heat,  tliat  it  took  n.en  off  from  this  and  many 
other  excellent  designs  :  and  wiiercas  the  presbyters  were  found  to  have  had  anciently  a 
share  in  the  government  of  the  churches,  as  the  bishop's  council  and  assistants,  some  of  them 
that  were  of  hot  tempers  demanding  more  than  their  share,  they  were  by  the  immoderate 
use  of  the  counterpoise  kept  out  of  any  part  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  and  all  went  into 
those  courts  commonly  called  the  spiritual  courts ;  without  making  distinction  between 
those  causes  of  testaments,  marriages,  and  such  other  suits,  that  require  some  learning  in 
the  civil  and  canon  law.  and  the  other  causes  of  tlie  censures  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  which 
are  of  a  more  spiritual  nature,  and  ought  indeed  to  be  tried  only  by  the  biL;hops  and  clergy  ; 
for  tliey  are  no  small  part  of  the  care  of  souls,  which  is  incumbent  on  them  :  and  by  them 
only  excommunications  ought  to  be  made,  as  being  a  suspension  from  the  sacred  rites  of 
Cl'.ristians,  of  which  none  can  be  the  competent  judges  but  those  to  whom  the  charge  of 
souls  is  committed.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  all  these  abuses  is,  that  they  are 
relics  of  popery,  and  wo  owe  it  to  tlie  imhaj-py  contests  among  ourselves,  that  a  due 
correction  has  not  been  yet  given  to  them. 

From  hence  one  evil  has  followed,  not  inferior  to  these  from  whence  it  flows,  tliat  the 
pastoral  charge  is  now  looked  on  by  too  many,  rather  as  a  device  only  for  instructing 
people,  to  which  they  may  submit  as  much  as  they  tliink  fit,  tlian  as  a  care  of  souls,  as 
indeed  it  is  :  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  but  the  practice  of  not  a  few  of  us  of  the  clergy  has 
confirnied  the  people  in  this  mistake,  who  consider  our  function  as  a  method  of  liviug,  by 
performing  divine  offices,  and  making  sermons;  rather  than  as  a  watching  over  the  souls  of 
the  flocks  committed  tc  us,  visiting  the  sick,  reproving  scandalous  persons,  reconciling 
difi'erences,  and  being  strict  at  least  in  governing  the  poor,  whose  necessities  will  oblige 
them  to  submit  to  any  good  rules,  we  shall  set  them  for  the  better  conduct  of  their  lives.  In 
these  things  does  tiie  pastoral  care  chiefly  consist,  and  not  only  in  the  bare  performing  of 
otHces,  or  pronouncing  sermons,  which  every  one  almost  may  learn  to  do  after  some  tolerable 
fashion.  If  men  had  a  just  notion  of  this  holy  function,  and  a  right  sense  of  it  before  they 
were  initiated  into  it,  those  scandalous  abuses  of  plurality-  of  benefices  with  cure,  (except 
where  they  are  so  poor  and  contiguous,  that  both  can  scarce  maintain  one  incumbent,  and 
one  man  can  discharge  the  duty  of  both  very  well)  non- residences,  and  the  hiring  out  that 
sacred  trust  to  ])itifui  mercenaries  at  the  cheapest  rates,  would  soon  fall  off.  Tiiese  are 
things  of  so  crying  a  nature,  that  no  wonder  if  tlie  wrath  of  God  is  ready  to  break  out  upon 
us.  These  are  abuses  that  even  the  church  of  Rome,  after  all  her  impudence,  is  ashamed  of, 
and  are  at  this  day  generally  discountenanced  all  France  over.  Queen  Mary  here  in 
England,  in  the  time  of  popery,  set  herself  effectually  to  root  them  out.  And  that  they 
should  be  still  found  among  Protestants,  and  in  so  reformed  a  church,  is  a  scandal  that  may 
justly  make  us  blush.  All  the  honest  prelates  at  the  council  of  Trent  endeavoured  to  get 
residence    declared    to    be    of    divine   right,    and    so   riot    to   be   dispensed   with    upon   aiiv 
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consideration  whatsoever  :  and  there  is  nothing  more  apparently  contrary  to  the  most 
common  impressions,  which  all  men  have  about  matters  of  religion,  than  that  benefices  are 
given  for  the  office  to  which  they  are  annexed  :  and  if  in  matters  of  men's  estates,  or  of 
their  health,  it  would  be  a  thing  of  high  scandal,  for  one  to  receive  the  fees,  and  commit 
the  work  to  the  care  of  some  inferior  or  raw  practitioner,  how  much  worse  is  it  to  turn  over 
80  important  a  concernment,  as  the  care  of  souls  must  be  confessed  to  be,  to  mean  hands  ? 
And  to  conclude,  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  disorders,  have  much  to  answer  for,  both  to 
God,  for  the  neglect  of  those  souls  for  which  they  are  to  give  an  account,  and  to  the  world, 
for  the  reproacli  they  have  brought  on  this  church  and  on  the  sacred  functions,  by  their  ill 
practices  ;  nor  could  the  divisions  of  this  age  ever  have  risen  to  such  a  height,  if  tlie  people 
had  not  been  possessed  with  ill  impressions  of  some  of  tlie  clergy,  from  those  inexcusable 
faults,  that  are  so  conspicuous  in  too  many  that  are  called  shepherds :  "  Who  clothe 
themselves  with  the  wool,  but  have  not  fed  the  flock,  that  have  not  strengthened  the 
diseased,  nor  healed  tho  sick,  nor  bound  up  that  which  was  brokpn,  nor  brought  again  tiiat 
which  was  driven  away,  nor  sought  that  which  was  lost,  but  have  ruled  them  with  force 
and  cruelty  :  "  and  if  we  would  look  up  to  God  who  is  visibly  angry  with  us,  and  lias 
made  us  base  and  contemptible  among  the  people,  we  should  find  great  reason  to  reflect 
on  those  words  of  Jeremy  :  "  The  pastors  are  become  brutish,  and  have  not  sought  the 
Lord,  therefore  they  shall  not  prosper,  and  all  their  flocks  shall  be  scattered." 

But  I  were  very  unjust,  if,  having  ventured  on  so  plain  and  necessary  a  reprehension, 
I  should  not  add,  that  God  has  not  so  left  this  age  and  church,  but  there  is  in  it  a  great 
number  in  both  the  holy  functions,  who  are  perhaps  as  eminent  in  the  exemplariness  of 
their  lives,  and  as  diligent  in  their  labours,  as  has  been  in  any  one  church  in  any  age  since 
miracles  ceased.  The  humility  and  strictness  of  life  in  many  of  our  prelates  and  some  that 
were  highly  born,  and  yet  have  far  outgone  some  others  from  whom  more  might  have  been 
expected,  raises  them  far  above  censure,  though  perhaps  not  above  envy.  And  when  such 
think  not  the  daily  instructing  their  neighbours  a  thing  below  them,  but  do  it  with  as 
constant  a  care,  as  if  they  were  to  earn  their  bread  by  it,  when  they  are  so  affable  to  the 
meanest  clergymen  that  come  to  them,  when  they  are  so  nicely  scrupulous  about  those 
whom  they  admit  into  holy  orders,  and  so  large  in  their  charities,  that  one  would  think 
they  were  furnished  with  some  imseen  ways,  these  things  must  raise  great  esteem  for  such 
bishops,  and  seem  to  give  some  hopes  of  better  times.  Of  all  this  I  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  the  more  freely,  since  I  am  led  to  it  by  none  of  those  bribes,  cither  of  gratitude,  or 
fear,  or  hope,  which  are  wont  to  corrupt  men  to  say  what  they  do  not  tliink:  but  I  were  much 
to  blame,  if  in  a  work  that  may  perhaps  live  some  time  in  the  world,  I  should  only  find 
fault  with  what  is  amiss,  and  not  also  acknowledge  what  is  so  very  commendable  and 
praisowortliy.  And  when  I  look  into  the  inferior  clergy,  there  are,  chiefly  about  this 
great  city  of  London,  so  many  so  eminent,  both  for  the  strictness  of  their  lives,  the 
constancy  of  their  labours,  their  excellent  and  plain  way  of  preaching,  (which  is  now 
perhaps  brought  to  as  great  a  perfection,  as  ever  was  since  men  spoke  as  they  received  it 
immediately  from  the  Holy  Ghcst)  the  great  gentleness  of  their  de])ortment  to  such  as 
difi'er  from  them,  their  mutual  love  and  charity,  and  in  a  word  for  all  the  qualities  that  can 
adorn  ministers  or  Christians,  that  if  such  a  number  of  such  men  cannot  i)revail  with  this 
debauched  age,  this  one  thing  to  me  looks  more  dismally  than  all  the  other  affrighting 
symptoms  of  our  condition;  that  God  having  sent  so  many  faithful  teachers,  their  labours  are 
still  so  ineffectual. 

I  have  now  examined  all  the  prejudices  that  either  occur  to  my  thoughts,  or  that  I  have 
met  with  in  books  or  discourses,  against  our  Reformation  ;  and  I  hope  upon  a  free 
inquiry  into  them,  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  them  are  of  no  force  at  all,  and  that  the 
other,  which  are  better  grounded,  can  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  that  things  were  not 
managed  with  that  care,  or  brought  to  that  perfection  that  were  to  be  desired  :  so  that  all 
the  use  we  ought  to  make  of  these  objections,  is  to  be  directed  by  them  to  do  those  things 
which  may  complete  and  adorn  that  work,  which  was  managed  by  men  subject  to 
infirmities,  who  neither  could  see  everything,  nor  were  able  to  accomplish  all  that  tlicy  had 
projected,  and  saw  fit  to  be  done. 
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But  from  the  matter  of  the  following  history,  another  objection  of  another  sort  may  arise, 
■\vliich  thougli  it  lias  no  relation  to  the  Reformation,  yet  leaves  no  small  imputation  on  the 
nation,  as  too  apt  to  change,  and  be  carried  aljoiit  with  every  religion  in  vogue,  since  in 
little  more  than  twenty  years'  time,  there  were  four  great  changes  made  in  religion  ;  and 
in  all  these  the  main  body  of  the  nation  turned  with  the  stream  :  and  it  was  but  a  small 
number  that  stood  firm  and  suffered  for  their  consciences.  But  if  the  state  of  the  nation  be 
■well  considered,  there  will  be  nothing  in  all  this  so  strange  as  at  first  view  it  may  perhaps 
appear  :  for  in  the  times  of  popery  tlie  people  were  ke])t  in  such  profound  ignorance,  that 
they  knowing  nothing  of  religion  beyond  the  outward  forms  and  pageantry,  and  being 
higiily  dissatisfied  with  the  ill  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  offended  with  their  cruelty  against 
those  that  contradicted  their  opinions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  vv'ere  inclined  to  hear 
preachers  of  any  sort,  who  laid  out  to  them  the  reasons  of  the  doctrine  they  delivered,  and 
did  not  impose  it  on  them  in  gross,  as  the  others  had  done.  These  teachers  being  also  men 
of  innocent  tempers  and  good  lives,  and  being  recommended  to  the  compassion  of  the 
nation,  by  their  sufferings,  and  to  their  esteem,  by  their  zeal  and  readiness  to  run  all 
hazards  for  their  consciences,  had  great  advantages  to  gain  on  the  belief  and  affections  of  the 
people.  And  to  speak  freely,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  if  the  Reformation  had  been  longer 
a  hatching  under  the  heat  of  persecution,  it  had  come  forth  perfecter  than  it  was.  This 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  king  Henry's  quarreling  with  the  pope,  made  the  way  easy 
for  the  first  change ;  but  then  the  severities  about  the  Supremacy  on  one  hand,  and  the  Six 
Articles  on  the  other,  made  people  to  stagger  and  reel  between  the  two  religions.  And  all 
people  being  fond  of  new  things,  and  the  discoveries  of  the  impostures  ."if  the  priests  and 
lewdness  of  the  monks  increasing  their  dislike  of  them,  it  was  no  wonder  the  Reformation 
went  on  with  so  little  tumult  and  precipitation  till  king  Edward's  time.  But  though  ther 
were  then  very  learned  and  zealous  divines,  who  managed  and  carried  on  the  changes  tl 
were  made,  yet  still  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  was  very  ignorant,  and  very  corrupt ; 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  pensions  that  were  reserved  out  of  the  rents  of  the  suppressed 
monasteries  to  the  monks  during  their  lives,  or  till  they  were  provided  with  livings.  The 
abbey  lands,  that  were  sold  with  the  charge  of  these  annexed  to  them,  coming  into  the 
hands  of  persons  who  had  no  mind  to  have  that  burden  lie  longer  on  them,  they  got  these 
monks  provided  with  benefices,  that  so  they  might  be  eased  of  tliat  charge.  And  for  the 
other  abbeys  that  still  remained  with  the  crown,  the  same  course  was  taken  ;  for  the  monks 
were  put  into  all  the  small  benefices  that  were  in  the  king's  gift.  So  tliat  the  greatest  part 
of  the  clergy  were  such  as  had  been  formerly  monks  or  friars,  very  ignorant  for  most  part, 
and  generally  addicted  to  their  former  superstition,  though  otherwise  men  that  would 
comply  with  anything  rather  than  forfeit  their  livings.  Under  such  incumbents  nothing 
but  ignorance  and  unconcernedness  in  religion  could  prevail.  By  this  means  it  was  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  nation  was  not  well  instructed,  nor  possessed  with  any  warmth  and 
sincere  love  to  the  Reformation,  whicii  made  the  following  change  under  queen  Mary  more 
easily  effected.  The  proceedings  in  king  Edward's  time  were  likewise  so  gentle  and 
moderate,  flowing  from  the  calm  temper  of  archbishop  Cranmcr,  and  the  policy  of  others, 
who  were  willing  to  accept  of  anything  they  could  obtain,  hoping  that  time  would  do  the 
business,  if  the  over-driving  it  did  not  precipitate  the  whole  aff"air  :  that  it  was  an  easy 
thing  for  a  concealed  papist  to  weather  the  difficulties  of  that  reign.  There  were  also  great 
scandals  given  by  the  indiscretion  of  many  of  the  new  preachers.  Tlie  misgovernment  of 
affairs  under  the  duke  of  .Somerset,  with  the  restless  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, did  alienate  the  nation  much  from  them  ;  and  a  great  aversion  commonly  begets  a 
imiversal  dislike  of  everything  that  is  done  by  those  whom  wo  hate. 

All  these  things  concurred  to  prepare  tlie  minds  of  the  people  to  the  change  made  by  queen 
Mary  ;  but  in  her  reign  popery  did  more  plainly  discover  itself  in  the  many  repeated  burnings, 
and  the  other  cruelties  then  openly  exercised.  The  nation  was  also  in  such  danger  of  being 
brought  under  the  uneasy  j'oke  of  Spanish  government,  and  they  were  many  of  them  in  fear 
of  losing  their  new-gotten  church  lands  ;  these  things,  together  with  the  loss  of  Calais  in  the 
end  of  her  reign,  which  was  universally  much  resented  as  a  lasting  dishonour  to  the  nation, 
raised  in  them  a  far  greater  aversion  to  her  government,  and  to  every  tliins;  that  had  been 
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clone  in  it,  than  they  had  to  the  former.  The  genius  of  the  English  leads  them  to  hate 
cruelty  and  tyranny  ;  and  when  they  saw  these  were  the  necessary  concomitants  of  popery, 
no  wonder  it  was  thrown  ont  with  so  general  an  agreement,  that  there  was  scarce  any 
considerahle  opposition  made  to  it,  except  hy  some  few  of  their  clergy,  who,  having  changed 
so  oft,  were  ashamed  of  such  repeated  recantations,  and  so  resolved  at  last  to  stand  their 
ground  :  which  was  the  more  easy  to  resolve  on  under  so  merciful  a  prirce,  who  punished 
them  only  by  a  forfeiture  of  their  benefices,  and  that  being  done,  took  care  of  their  subsistence 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives ;  Bonner  himself  not  being  excepted,  though  so  deeply  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  so  many  innocents. 

AH  tlicse  things  laid  togetlier,  it  will  not  seem  strange  that  sncli  great  alterations  were  so 
easily  brought  about  in  so  short  a  time.  But  from  the  days  of  queen  Elizabetli,  that  the  old 
monks  were  worn  out,  and  new  men  better  educated  were  placed  in  churches,  tilings  did  gene- 
rally put  on  a  new  visage  ;  and  this  cliurcli  has  since  that  time  contiiuied  to  be  the  sanctuary 
and  shelter  of  all  foreigners,  and  the  chief  object  of  the  envy  and  hatred  of  tlie  popish  church, 
and  the  great  glory  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  has  wisely  avoided  the  splitting  asunder,  on  the 
higli  points  of  the  divine  decrees,  which  have  broken  so  many  of  the  Reformed  beyond  sea; 
but  in  these  has  left  divines  to  tlie  freedom  of  their  several  opinions  ;  nor  did  she  run  on  that 
other  rock,  of  desirino-  at  first  so  peremptorily  the  manner  of  CMirist's  presence  in  the  sacra- 
ment, which  divided  the  German  and  the  Helvetian  churches,  but  in  tliat  did  also  leave  a 
latitude  to  men  of  different  persuasions.  From  this  great  temper  it  miglit  have  reasonably 
been  expected,  that  we  sliould  have  continued  united  at  liome,  and  then,  for  things  sacred  as 
well  as  civil,  we  had  been  out  of  the  danger  of  wluit  all  our  foreign  enemies  could  have 
contrived  or  done  against  us. 

But  the  enemy,  while  the  watchman  slept,  sowed  his  tares  even  in  this  fruitful  field ;  of 
which  it  may  be  expected  I  should  give  some  account  here,  and  the  rather  because  I  end  this 
work  at  the  time  when  those  unha])py  differences  first  arose,  so  tliat  I  give  them  no  part  in 
this  History  ;  and  yet  I  have  in  the  search  I  made  seen  some  things  of  great  importance,  which 
are  very  little  known,  that  give  me  a  clearer  iitjht  into  the  beginnings  of  these  differences 
than  is  commonly  to  be  had  ;  of  which  I  shall  discourse  so  as  becomes  one  who  lias  not 
blindly  given  himself  up  to  any  pai'ty,  and  is  not  afraid  to  speak  the  truth  even  in  the  most 
critical  matters. 

There  were  many  learned  and  pious  divines  in  the  begimiing  of  qneai  Elizabeth's  reign, 
who  being  driven  beyond  sea,  had  observed  the  new  models  set  up  in  Geneva  and  other  places, 
for  the  censuring  of  scandalous  persons,  of  mixed  judicatories  of  the  ministers  and  laity  ;  and 
these  reflecting  on  the  great  looseness  of  life  which  had  been  universally  complained  of  in 
king  Edward's  time,  thought  such  a  platform  might  be  an  effectual  way  for  keeping  out  a 
return  of  the  like  disorders.  Tliere  were  also  some  few  rites  reserved  in  this  church,  that 
had  been  either  used  in  the  primitive  church,  or,  tliougli  brought  in  of  latter  time,  yet 
seemed  of  excellent  use  to  beget  reverence  in  holy  performances ;  whicii  liad  also  this  to  be 
said  for  them,  that  the  keeping  these  still,  was  done  in  imitation  of  what  Christ  and  his 
apostles  did  in  symbolising  with  the  Jewish  rites,  to  gain  the  Jews  thereby  as  much  as  could 
be ;  so  it  was  judged  necessary  to  preserve  these,  to  let  the  world  see  that  though 
corruptions  were  thrown  out,  yet  the  reformers  did  not  love  to  change  only  for  change  sake, 
when  it  was  not  otherwise  needful,  and  this  they  hopid  might  draw  in  many,  who  otherwise 
would  not  so  easily  have  forsaken  the  Roman  communion.  Yet  these  divines  excepted  to 
those,  as  compliances  with  popery,  and  though  they  professed  no  great  dislike  to  the  ceremo- 
nies themselves,  or  doubt  of  their  lawfulness,  yet  vvere  they  against  their  continuance,  upon 
that  single  account,  which  was  indeed  the  chief  reason  why  they  were  continued.  But  all 
this  debate  was  modestly  managed,  and  without  violent  heat  or  separation  :  afterwards  some 
of  the  queen's  courtiers  had  an  eye  to  the  fair  manors  of  some  of  the  greater  sees,  and  being 
otherwise  men  of  ill  tempers  and  lives,  and  probably  of  no  religion,  would  have  persuaded 
the  queen  that  nothing  could  unite  all  tlie  Reformed  churches  so  effectually,  as  to  bring  tlie 
English  church  to  the  model  beyond  sea,  and  that  it  would  much  enrich  the  crown,  if  she 
took  the  revenues  of  bishoprics  and  cathedrals  into  her  own  hands.  This  made  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  laid  to  heart  the   true  interest   of  the   Protestant   religion,  and   therefore 
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endeavoured  to  preserve  tins  church  in  that  strong  and  well-modelled  frame  to  wliicii  it  was 
brou"ht  (particularly  the  Lord  Burleigh,  the  wisest  statesman  of  that  age,  and  perhaps  of 
any  other),  study  how  to  engage  the  queen  out  of  interest  to  support  it,  and  they  demon- 
strated to  her  that  these  new  models  would  certainly  bring  with  them  a  ,great  abatement  of 
her  prerooative  ;  since  if  the  concerns  of  religion  came  into  popular  hands,  there  would  be 
a  power  set  up  distinct  from  hers,  over  which  she  could  have  no  authority. 

This  she  perceived  well,  and  therefore  resolved  to  maintain  the  ancient  government  of  the 
church  :  but  by  this  means  it  became  a  matter  of  interest,  and  so  these  differences,  which 
mioht  have  been  more  easily  reconciled  before,  grew  now  into  formal  factions  ;  so  that  all 
expedients  were  left  unattempted  which  might  have  made  up  the  breach  ;  and,  it  becoming 
tlie  interest  of  some  to  put  it  past  reconciling,  this  was  too  easily  eftected.  Those  of  tho 
division  finding  they  could  not  carry  their  main  design,  raised  all  the  clamours  they  could 
against  the  churchmen,  and  put  in  bills  into  the  parliament  against  the  abuses  of  pluralities, 
non-residences,  and  the  excesses  of  the  spiritual  courts.  But  the  queen  being  possessed  with 
this,  that  the  parliament's  meddling  in  these  matters  tended  to  the  lessening  of  her  authority, 
of  which  she  was  extremely  sensible,  got  all  these  bills  to  be  thrown  out.  If  the  abuses 
that  gave  such  occasion  to  the  mal-contented  to  complain,  had  been  effectually  redressed,  that 
party  nuist  have  had  little  to  work  on,  but  these  things  furnished  them  with  new  complaints 
still  :  the  market-towns  being  also  ill-provided  for,  there  were  voluntary  contributions  made 
for  lectures  in  these  places.  The  lecturers  were  generally  men  that  overtopped  the  incum- 
bents in  diligent  and  zealous  preaching,  and  they  depending  on  the  bounty  of  the  people  for 
their  subsistence,  were  engaged  to  follow  the  humours  of  those  who  governed  those  voluntary 
contributions.  All  these  things  tended  to  the  increase  of  the  party,  which  owed  its  chief 
growth  to  the  scandalous  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  great  towns,  for  which  reason  they 
were  seldom  of  great  abilities,  and  to  the  scandals  given  by  the  pluralities  and  non-residences 
of  others,  that  were  over-provided.  Yet  the  government  in  civil  mattei'S  was  so  steady 
all  the  queen's  reign,  that  they  could  do  no  great  thing,  after  she  once  declared  herself  so 
openly  and  resolutely  against  them. 

But  upon  king  James's  coming  to  the  crown,  and  the  divisions  that  came  to  be  afterwards 
in  parliaments,  between  the  two  too  often-named  parties,  for  the  court  and  country :  and 
clergymen  being  linked  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  all  those  who  in  civil  matters  opposed 
the  designs  of  the  court,  resolved  to  cherish  those  of  the  division,  under  the  colour  of  their 
being  hearty  protestants,  and  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  reformed  religion  to  use  them 
well,  and  that  all  protestants  should  unite  ;  and  indeed  the  differences  between  them  were 
then  so  small,  that  if  great  art  had  not  been  used  to  keep  them  asunder,  they  had  certainly 
\mited  of  their  own  accord.  But  the  late  unhappy  wars  engaged  those,  who  before  only 
complained  of  abuses,  into  a  fox'mal  separation  which  still  continues,  to  the  great  danger  and 
disgrace  of  the  protestant  religion.  I  shall  not  make  any  observations  on  later  transactions, 
which  fall  within  all  men's  view  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  from  the  beginninor  there  have  been 
laboured  designs  to  make  tools  of  the  several  parties,  and  to  make  a  great  breach  between 
them,  which  lays  us  now  so  open  to  our  common  enemy.  And  it  looks  like  a  sad  forerunner 
of  ruin  when  we  cannot,  after  so  long  experience  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  these  contests, 
learn  to  be  so  wise  as  to  avoid  the  running  on  those  rocks,  on  which  our  fathers  did  so  unfor- 
tunately split ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  steer  as  steadily  towards  them,  as  if  they  were 
the  only  safe  harbours,  where  they  may  securely  weather  every  storm. 

But  being  now  to  lead  the  reader  into  so  agreeable  a  prospect,  as  I  hope  the  Reformation 
of  the  Church  will  be  to  him,  I  will  hold  him  yet  a  little  longer  before  I  open  it,  and  desire 
him  for  his  better  preparation  to  it  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  religion  in  general,  and  of  the 
Christian  in  particular.  That  religion  is  chiefly  designed  for  perfecting  the  nature  of  man, 
for  improving  his  faculties,  governing  his  actions,  and  securing  the  peace  of  every  man''s 
conscience,  and  of  the  societies  of  mankind  in  common,  is  a  truth  so  plain,  that  without  further 
arguing  about  it  all  will  agree  to  it.  Every  part  of  religion  is  then  to  be  judged  by  its 
relation  to  the  main  ends  of  it ;  and  since  the  Christian  doctrine  was  revealed  from  heaven, 
as  the  most  perfect  and  proper  way  that  ever  was,  for  the  advancing  the  good  of  mankind, 
nothing  can  be  a  part  of  this  holy  faith  but  what  is  proportioned  to  the  end  for  which  it  was 
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designed.  And  all  the  additions  that  liave  been  made  to  it,  since  it  was  first  delivered  to  the 
world,  are  justly  to  be  suspected ;  especially  where  it  is  manifest,  at  first  view,  that  they 
were  intended  to  serve  carnal  and  secular  ends.  What  can  be  reasonably  supposed  in  the 
papacy,  where  the  popes  are  chosen  by  such  intrigues,  either  of  the  two  crowns,  tiie  nephews 
of  the  former  pope,  or  the  craft  of  some  aspiring  men,  to  entitle  them  to  infallibility  or 
universal  jurisdiction  ?  What  can  we  think  of  redeeming  souls  out  of  purgatory,  or 
preserving  them  from  it  by  tricks,  or  some  mean  pageantry ;  but  that  it  is  a  foul  piece  of 
merchandise  ?  What  is  to  be  said  of  implicit  obedience,  the  priestly  dominion  over 
consciences,  the  keeping  the  Scriptures  out  of  the  people's  hands,  and  the  worship  of  God  in 
a  strange  tongue  ?  but  that  these  are  so  many  arts  to  hoodwink  the  world,  and  to  deliver  it 
up  into  tlie  hands  of  the  ambitious  clergy  ?  AVhat  can  we  tliink  of  the  superstition  and 
idolatry  of  images,  and  all  the  other  pomj)  of  the  Roman  worship  ;  but  that  by  these  tilings 
the  people  are  to  be  kept  up  in  a  gross  notion  of  religion,  as  a  splendid  business,  and  that  the 
priests  have  a  trick  of  saving  them,  if  they  will  but  take  care  to  humour  them,  and  leave  tliat 
matter  wholly  in  their  hands?  And  to  sum  up  all,  what  can  we  think  of  that  constellation 
of  prodigies  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  as  they  pretend  to  explain  it,  and  all  really  to  no 
purpose  ;  but  that  it  is  an  art  to  bring  the  world  by  wholesale  to  renounce  their  reason  and 
sense,  and  to  have  a  most  wonderful  veneration  for  a  sort  of  men  who  can  with  a  word 
perform  the  most  astonishing  thing  that  ever  was  ? 

I  should  grow  too  large  for  a  preface,  if  I  would  pursiie  this  argument  as  far  as  it  will  gr. 
But  if  on  the  other  hand  we  reflect  on  the  true  ends  of  this  holy  religion,  we  must  needs  be 
convinced  that  we  need  go  nowhere  else  out  of  this  church  to  find  them  ;  but  are  completely 
instructed  in  all  parts  of  it,  and  furnished  with  all  the  helps  to  advance  us  to  that  which  is 
indeed  the  end  of  our  faith,  the  salvation  of  our  souls.  Here  we  have  the  rules  of  holy 
obedience,  and  the  methods  of  repentance  and  reconciliation  for  past  sins,  clearly  set  before 
us ;  we  believe  all  that  doctrine  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  delivered,  and  the  primitive 
church  received  ;  we  have  the  comfort  of  all  those  sacraments  which  Christ  instituted,  and 
in  the  same  manner  that  he  appointed  them  :  all  the  helps  to  devotion  that  the  gospel  offers 
are  in  every  one's  hand.  So  what  can  it  be  that  should  so  extravagantly  seduce  any  who 
have  been  bred  up  in  a  church  so  well  constituted,  unless  a  blind  superstition  in  their  temper, 
or  a  desire  to  get  heaven  in  some  easier  method  than  Christ  has  appointed,  do  strangely 
impose  on  their  understandings,  or  corrupt  their  minds.  Indeed  the  thing  is  so  imaccount- 
able,  that  it  looks  like  a  curse  from  Heaven  on  those  who  are  given  up  to  it,  for  their  other 
sins ;  for  an  ordinary  measure  of  infatuation  cannot  carry  any  one  so  far  in  folly.  And  it 
may  be  laid  down  for  a  certain  maxim,  that  such  as  leave  us  have  never  had  a  true  and  well- 
formed  notion  of  religion,  or  of  Christianity  in  its  main  and  chief  design,  but  take  things  in 
parcels,  and  without  examining  them  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  some  preju- 
dices which  only  darken  weaker  judgments. 

But  if  it  is  a  high  and  unaccountable  folly  for  any  to  forsake  our  communion,  and  go 
over  to  those  of  Rome,  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  inexcusable  weakness  in  others  who  seem 
full  of  zeal  against  popery,  and  yet  upon  some  inconsiderable  objections  do  depart  from  the 
unity  of  this  body,  and  form  separate  assemblies  and  communions  ;  though  they  cannot 
object  anything  material  either  to  our  doctrine  or  worship.  But  the  most  astonishing  part  of 
the  wonder  is,  that  in  such  differences  there  should  be  so  little  mutual  forbearance  or  gentleness 
to  be  found  ;  and  that  these  should  raise  such  heats  as  if  the  substance  of  religion  were 
concerned  in  them.  This  is  of  God,  and  is  a  stroke  from  Heaven  on  both  sides  for  their 
other  sins.  We  of  the  church  communion  have  trusted  too  much  to  the  supports  we  receive 
from  the  law ;  we  have  done  our  duties  too  slightly,  and  have  minded  the  care  of  souls  too 
little  ;  therefore  God,  to  punish  and  awaken  us,  has  suffered  so  many  of  our  people  to  be 
wrested  out  of  our  hands  :  and  those  of  the  Separation  have  been  too  forward  to  blood  and 
war,  and  thereby  have  drawn  much  guilt  on  themselves,  and  have  been  too  compliant  with 
the  leaders  of  their  several  factions,  or  rather  apt  to  outrun  them.  It  is  plain  God  is  offended 
with  us  all ;  and  therefore  we  are  punished  with  this  fatal  blindness,  not  to  see  at  this  time 
the  things  that  belong  to  our  peace. 

And  this  leads  me  to  reflections  of  another  sort,  with  which  I  shall  conclude  this  preface, 
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\\hich  I  have  now  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length  than  at  first  I  intended.  It  is  apparent 
the  wrath  of  God  hangs  over  our  heads,  and  is  ready  to  break  out  upon  us.  The  sym[>toms 
of  our  ill  condition  are  as  sad  as  they  are  visible  ;  and  one  of  the  worst  is,  that  each  sort  and 
party  is  very  ready  to  throw  the  guilt  of  it  off  themselves,  and  cast  it  on  others  with  whom 
they  are  displeased :  but  no  man  says,  AVhat  have  I  done  ?  The  clergy  accuse  the  laity, 
and  the  laity  condemn  the  clergy.  Those  in  the  city  charge  the  country,  and  the  country 
complains  of  the  city  :  every  one  finds  out  somewhat  wherein  he  thinks  he  is  least  concerned, 
and  is  willing  to  fix  on  that  all  the  indignation  of  Heaven,  which,  God  knows,  we  ou:-selve3 
have  kindled  against  ourselves.  It  cannot  be  denied,  since  it  is  so  visible,  that  universally 
the  whole  nation  is  corrupted,  and  that  the  Gospel  has  not  had  those  effects  among  us  which 
might  have  been  expected  after  so  long  and  so  free  a  course  as  it  has  had  in  this  island. 
Our  wise  and  worthy  progenitors  reformed  our  doctrine  and  worship,  but  we  have  not 
reformed  our  lives  and  manners  :  what  will  it  avail  us  to  understand  the  right  methods  of 
worshipping  God  if  we  are  without  true  devotion,  and  coldly  perform  ]niblic  offices,  without 
sense  and  affection,  which  is  as  bad  as  a  bead-roll  of  prayers  in  whatever  language  tliey  be 
pronounced  ?  What  signifies  our  having  the  sacraments  purely  admiiiistered  among  us,  if 
we  cither  contemptuously  neglect  them,  or  irreverently  handle  them,  more  perhaps  in 
compliance  with  law  than  out  of  a  sense  of  the  holy  duties  incumbent  on  us  ?  for  what  end 
are  the  Scriptures  put  in  our  hands,  if  we  do  not  read  them  with  great  attention,  and 
order  our  lives  according  to  them  ?  and  what  docs  all  preaching  signify,  if  men  go  to  church 
merely  for  form,  and  hear  sermons  only  as  set  discourses,  which  they  will  censure  or 
commend  as  they  think  they  see  cause,  but  are  resolved  never  to  be  the  better  for  them  ? 
If  to  all  these  sad  considerations  we  add  the  gross  sensuality  and  impurity,  tliat  is  so 
avowedly  practised  that  it  is  become  a  fashion,  so  far  it  is  from  being  a  reproach  ;  the 
oppression,  injustice,  intemperance,  and  many  other  immoralities  among  us,  what  can  be 
expected  but  that  these  abominations  receiving  the  highest  aggravation  they  are  ca])able  of, 
from  the  clear  light  of  the  Gospel  which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed,  the  just  judgments  of 
Heaven  should  fall  on  us  so  signally  as  to  make  us  a  reproach  to  all  our  neighbours  ?  But, 
as  if  all  this  were  not  enough  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  iniquities,  many  have  arrived  at 
a  new  pitch  of  impiety,  by  defying  Heaven  itself  with  their  avowed  blasphemies  and  atheism  : 
and  if  they  are  driven  out  of  their  atheistical  tenets,  which  are  indeed  the  most  ridiculous  of 
any  in  the  world,  they  set  up  their  rest  on  some  general  notions  of  morality  and  natural 
religion,  and  do  boldly  reject  all  tliat  is  revealed  :  and  where  they  dare  vent  it,  (alas  !  v/here 
dare  they  not  do  it  ?)  they  reject  Christianity  and  the  Scriptures  with  open  and  impudent 
scorn,  and  are  absolutely  insensible  of  any  obligation  of  conscience  in  anything  whatsoever: 
and  even  in  that  morality,  which  they  for  decency's  sake  magnify  so  much,  none  are  more 
barefacedly  and  grossly  faulty.  This  is  a  direct  attempt  against  God  himself,  and  can  we 
think  that  he  will  not  visit  for  such  things,  nor  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  ?  And  yet 
the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  disguise  their  flagitious  lives  with  a  mask  of  religion  is,  periiaps, 
a  degree  above  all ;  though  not  so  scandalous  till  the  mask  falls  of,  and  that  they  appear  to 
be  what  they  truly  are.  When  we  are  all  so  guilty,  and  when  we  are  so  alarmed  by 
the  black  clouds  that  tlireaten  such  terrible  and  lasting  storms,  what  may  be  expected  but 
that  we  should  be  generally  struck  with  a  deep  sense  of  our  crying  sins,  and  turn  to  God 
with  our  whole  souls  ?  But  if,  after  all  the  loud  awakenings  from  Heaven,  we  will  not 
hearken  to  that  voice,  but  will  still  go  on  in  our  sins,  we  may  justly  look  for  unheard-of 
calamities,  and  such  miseries  as  shall  be  proportioned  to  our  offences  ;  and  then  we  are  sure 
they  will  be  great  and  wonderful. 

Yet  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  general  turning  to  God,  or,  at  least,  if  so  many 
■were  rightly  sensible  of  this,  as,  according  to  the  proportion  that  the  mercies  of  God  allow, 
did  some  way  balance  the  wickedness  of  the  rest ;  and  if  these  were  as  zealous  in  the  true 
methods  of  imploring  God's  favour  as  others  are  in  procuring  his  displeasure ;  and  were  not 
only  mourning  for  their  own  sins,  but  fur  the  sins  of  others  ;  the  prayers  and  sighs  of  many 
such  might  dissipate  that  dismal  cloud  which  our  sins  have  gathered,  and  we  might  yet 
hope  to  see  the  Gospel  take  root  among  us  :  since  that  God  who  is  the  Author  of  it  is 
merciful,  and  full  of  compassion,  and  ready  to  forgive  ;  and  this  holy  religion,  which  by  his 
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grace  is  iilanted  among  us,  is  still  so  dear  to  him,  that  if  wc  by  our  own  unwortliincss  do 
not  render  ourselves  incapable  of  so  great  a  blessing,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  he  will 
continue  that  which  at  first  was  by  so  many  happy  concurring  providences  brought  in,  and 
was  by  a  continued  series  of  the  same  indulgent  care  advanced  by  degrees,  and  at  last  raised 
to  that  pitch  of  perfection  which  few  things  attain  in  this  world.  But  this  will  best  appear 
in  the  ensuing  History,  from  which  I  fear  I  may  have  too  long  detained  the  reader. 

\Oih  September,   1G80. 
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REFORMATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


PART  II.— BOOK  I. 

OP    THE    LIFE   AND    REIGN    OP    KING   EDWARD    THE    SIXTH. 

Edward,  the  Sixth  King  of  England  of  that  name,  was  the  only  son  of  King  Henry 
1537.0ct.l2.  ^III-j  by  his  best  beloved  queen  Jane  Seymour,  or  St.  Maur,  daughter  to  Sir 
Edward  VI.  John  Seymour,  who  was  descended  from  Roger  St.  Maur,  that  married  one  of 
toni ;  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  the  lord  Beauchamp   of  Hacche.     Their  ancestors 

came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  had  at  several  times  made  themselves 
considerable  by  the  noble  acts  they  did  in  the  wars.  lie  was  born  at  Hampton-court  on  the 
12th  day  of  October,  being  St.  Edward's  eve,  in  the  year  1537>*  n,nd  lost  his  mother  the 
day  after  he  was  born,  who  died,  not  by  the  cruelty  of  the  chirurgeons  ripping  up  her  belly 
to  make  way  for  the  prince's  birth,  (as  some  writers  gave  out,  to  represent  king  Henry 
barbarous  and  cruel  in  all  his  actions,  whose  report  has  been  since  too  easily  followed)  ;  but 
as  the  original  letters  that  are  yet  extant  show,  she  was  well  delivered  of  him,  and  the  day 
following  was  taken  with  a  distemper  incident  to  women  in  that  condition,  of  which  she 
died. 

He  was  soon  after  christened,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
and  Chiis-  Suffolk  being  his  godfathers,  according  to  his  own  journal,  though  Hall  says  the 
tened.  jj^gt  -yyas  only  his  godfather  when  he  was  bishopped ;   he  continued  under   the 

charge  and  care  of  the  women  till  he  was  six  years  old,  and  then  he  was  put  under  the 
government  of  Dr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Cheek  ;  the  one  was  to  be  his  preceptor  for  his  manners,  and 
the  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  divinity;  the  other  for  the  tongues  and  mathematics  ;  and 
he  was  also  provided  with  masters  for  the  French,  and  all  other  things  becoming  a  prince, 
the  heir  of  so  great  a  crown. 

He  gave  very  early  many  indications  of  a  good  disposition  to  learning,  and  of  a  most 
wonderful  probity  of  mind,  and  above  all,  of  great  respect  to  religion,  and  everything  relating 
His  Dispo-  to  it.  So  that  when  he  was  once  in  one  of  his  childish  diversions,  somewhat 
sjtion.  being  to  be  reached  at,  that  he  and  his  companions  were  too  low  for,  one  of  them 

laid  on  the  floor  a  great  Bible  that  was  in  the  room  to  step  on,  which  he  beholding  with 
indignation,  took  up  the  Bible  himself,  and  gave  over  his  play  for  that  time.      He  was  in  all 

*  The  queen  died  on  the  l4th,  say  Hall,  Stow,  Speed,  die  moritui — Chron.  And  so  the  continuation  of  Fabian. 

and  Herbert;  on  the  15th,  saith  Hennings  ;  on  the  17th,  These  seem  to  be  the  best  authorities. — Anon  Correct. 

if  the  letter  of  the  physicians  be  true  in   Fuller's  Church  Queen  Jane   died    on  the    "24th    October,   according  to  .\ 

Hist.  p.  422,  Cott.  lib.   [The  king's  journal  says  "  within  journal  written  by  Cecil,   that   was  in  twelve  days  aftci 

few  days  after  her  son  died."    George  Lilly,  who  lived  at  king  Edward's  birth  :   so  it  is  in   the  Heralds'  office. — • 

the  same  time  and  near  the  place,  says  Duodecem  post  Strvpe's  Correct.] 
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things  subject  to  the  orders  laid  down  for  his  education,  and  profited  so  mucli  in  learning, 
that  all  about  him  conceived  great  hopes  of  extraordinaiy  things  from  him,  if  he  should 
live.  But  such  unusual  beginnings  seemed  rather  to  threaten  the  too  early  end  of  a  life, 
that  by  all  appearance  was  likely  to  have  produced  such  astonishing  things.  He  was  so 
forward  in  his  learning,  that  before  he  was  eight  years  old  he  wrote  Latin  letters  to  his 
father,  who  was  a  prince  of  that  stern  severity,  that  one  can  hardly  think  those  about  his 
son  durst  cheat  him  by  making  letters  for  him.  He  used  also  at  that  age  to  write  both  to  his 
godfather  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  his  uncle,  who  was  first  made  viscount 
Beauchamp,  as  descended  from  that  family,  and  soon  after  earl  of  Hartford.  It  seems  queen 
Catherine  Parr  understood  Latin,  for  he  wrote  to  her  also  in  the  same  language.  But  the  full 
character  of  this  young  prince  is  given  us  by  Cardan,  who  wrote  it  after  his  death,  and  in  Italy, 
where  this  prince  was  accounted  an  heretic,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  or  expected 
Collection.  by  flattering  him  ;  and  yet  it  is  so  great,  and  withal  so  agreeing  in  all  tilings  to 
Numb.  1.  truth,  that  as  I  shall  begin  my  collection  of  papers  at  the  end  of  this  volume  with 
his  words  in  Latin,  so  it  will  be  very  fit  to  give  them  here  in  English. 

"All  the  graces  were  in  him  :  he  had  many  tongues  when  he  was  yet  but  a  child;  together 
Cardan's  with  the  English,  his  natural  tongue,  he  had  both  Latin  and  French  ;  nor  was  he 

Character  of    ignorant,  as  I  hear,  of  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  perhaps  some  more. 
™'  But  for  the  English,  French,  and  Latin,  he  was  exact  in  them,  and  apt  to  learn  every 

thing.     Nor  was  he  ignorant  of  logic,  of  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  nor  of  music. 
The  sweetness  of  his  temper  was  such  as  became  a  mortal,  his  gravity  becoming  the  majesty 
of  a  king,  and  his  disposition  suitable  to  his  high  degree.     In  sum,  that  child  was  so  bred, 
had  such  parts,  was  of  such  expectation,  that  he  looked  like  a  miracle  of  a  man.     These 
things  are  not  spoken  rhetorically,  and  beyond  the  truth,  but  are  indeed  short  of  it."     And 
afterwards  he  adds  : — "  He  was  a  marvellous  boy  ;  when  I  was  with  him,  he  was  in  the  loth 
year  of  his  age,  in  which  he  spoke  Latin  as  politely  and  as  promjjtly  as  I  did.     He  asked  me 
what  was  the  subject  of  my  books,  de  rerum  varietate,  which  I  had  dedicated  to  him  ?     I 
answered,  that  in  the  first  chapter  I  gave  the  true  cause  of  comets,  which  had  been  long 
inquired  into,  but  was  never  found  out  before.     '  What  is  it?'  said  he.     I  said,  it  was  the 
concourse  of  the  light  of  wandering  stars.     He  answered,  '  How  can  that  be,  since  the  stars 
move  in  different  motions  ?     How  comes  it  that  the  comets  are  not  soon  dissipated,  or  do  not 
move  after  them  according  to  their  motions  V      To  tliis  I  answered,  They  do  move  after 
them,  but  much  quicker  than  they,  by  reason  of  the  different  aspect,  as  we  see  in  a  crystal, 
or  when  a  rainbow  rebounds  from  the  wall ;  for  a  little  change  makes  a  great  difference  of 
place.     But  the  king  said,  '  How  can  that  be,  where  there  is  no  subject  to  receive  that  light, 
as  the  wall  is  the  subject  for  the  rainbow  ?'     To  this  I  answered,  that  this  was   as  in  the 
Milky- way,  or  where  many  candles  were  lighted,  the  middle  place  where  their  shining  met 
was  white  and  clear. — From  this  little  taste  it  may  be  imagined  what  he  was ;  and  indeed 
the  ingenuity  and  sweetness  of  his  disposition  had  raised  in  all  good  and  learned  men  the 
greatest  expectation  of  him  possible.     He  began  to  love  the  liberal  arts  before  he  knew 
them,  and  to  know  them  before  he  could  use  them  :  and  in  him  there  was  such  an  attempt  i 
of   nature,   that  not  only    England,  but   the    world,   has    reason  to    lament    his    being  so 
early  snatched  away.     How  truly  was  it  said  of  such  extraordinary  persons,  that  their] 
lives  are  short,  and  seldom  do  they  come  to  be  old  ?     He  gave  us  an  essay  of  virtue,  though] 
he  did  not  live  to  give  a  pattern  of  it.     When  the  gravity  of  a  king  was  needful,  he  carried] 
himself  like  an  old  man  ;  and  yet  he  was  always  affiible  and  gentle,  as  became  his  age.     He] 
played  on  the  lute  ;  he  meddled  in  affairs  of  state,  and  for  bounty,  he  did  in  that  emulate  his  1 
father  ;  though  he  even,  when  he  endeavoured  to  be  too  good,  might  appear  to  have  been] 
bad  ;  but  there  was  no  ground  of  suspecting  any  such  thing  in  the  son,  whose  mind  was 
cultivated  by  the  study  of  philosophy. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  end  of  his  father's  life,  that  he  then  designed  to  create  him  Prince  i 
■  ,   ■     ,        of  Wales ;  for,  though  he  was  called  so,  as  the  heirs  of  this  crown  are,  yet  he 

A  desiin  to  '  '  o  _         _  j        •  i       i  i-       •  mi  • 

create  him       was  not  by  a  formal  creation  invested  with  that  dignity.     This  pretence  was 
Prince  of         made  use  of  to  hasten  forward  the  attainder  of  tlie  duke  of  Norfolk ;  since  he 
had  many  offices  for  life,  which  the  king  intended  to  dispose  of,  and  desired  toi 
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have  tliem  speedily  filled,  in  order  to  tlic  creating  of  liis  son  Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  mean 
time  his  father  died,  and  the  earl  of  Hartford,  and  sir  Anthony  Brown,  were  sent  by  the 
Kin"  Henry  council  to  give  him  notice  of  it,  being  then  at  Hartford,  and  to  bring  him  to  the 
dies.  Tower  of  London  ;  and  having  brouglit   him  to  Enfield,  with  his  sister  the  lady 

Elizabeth,  they  let  him  know  of  his  father's  death,  and  that   he  was  now  their 
*"■      ■  king.     On  the  31st  of  January  the  king's  death  was  published  in  London, 

and  he  proclaimed  king. 

At  the  Tower,  his  father's  executors,  with  the  rest  of  the  privy-council,  received  him 
KinfEdwa  d  '^'ith  the  rcspects  due  to  their  king  ;  so,  tempering  their  sorrow  for  the  death  of 
came  to  the  their  late  master,  with  their  joy  for  his  son's  happy  succeeding  him  ;  that  by  an 
Tower.  excess  of  joy  they  might  not  seem  to  have  forgot  the  one  so  soon,  nor  to  bode  ill 

to  the  other  by  an  extreme  grief.     The  first  thing  they  did  was  the  opening  king  Henry ^s 
Kins  Henry's  will,  by  whicli  they  found  he  had  nominated  sixteen  persons  to  be  his  executors 
Will  opened,    j^j^jj  governors  to  bis  son,  and  to  the  kingdom,  till  his  son  was  eighteen  years  of 
age.     These  were  the  archbishop  of  Canterburj',  the  lord  Wriothesley,  lord  chancellor,  the 
lord  St.  John,  great  master  of  the  household,  the  lord  Russell,  lord  privy-seal,  the  earl  of 
Hartford,    lord  great-chamberlain,  the  viscount    Lisle,    lord-admiral,    Tonstall,   bishop  of 
Durham,  sir  Anthony  Brown,  master  of  the  horse,  sir  William  Paget,  secretary  of  state,  sir 
Edwai-d  North,  chancellor  of  the  court  of  augmentations,  sir  Edward  JMontague,  lord  chief- 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  judge  Bromley,  sir  Anthony  Denny,  and  sirWilliam  Herbert,  chief 
gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber,  sir  Edward  Wotton,  treasurer  of  Calais,  and  Dr.  Wotton, 
dean  of  Canterbury  and  York.     These,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  were  to  execute  his  will, 
and  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  :  by  their  consent  were  the  king  and  his  sisters 
to  be  disposed  of  in  marriage  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  it  was  only  ordered,  that  the 
king  should  marry  by  their  advice,  but  the  two  sisters  were  so  limited  in  their  marriage, 
that  they  were  to  forfeit  their  right  of  succession  if  they  married  without  their  consent,  it 
being  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  peace  and  interest  of  the  nation  who  should  be  their 
husbands,  if  the  crown  did  devolve  on  them,  than  who  should  be  the  king's  wife.     And  by 
the  act  passed  in  the  35th  year  of  king  Henry,  he  was  empowered  to  leave  the  crown  to 
them,  with  what  limitations  he  should  think  fit.     To  the  executors  the  king  added  by  his 
will,  a  privy-council  who  should  be  assisting  to  them.     These  were,  the  earls  of  Arundel 
and  Essex,  sir  Thomas  Cheyney,  treasurer  of  the  household,  sir  John  Gage,  comptroller,  sir 
Anthony  AN^ingfield,  vice- chamberlain,  sir  William  Petre,  secretary  of  state,  sir  Richard 
Rich,  sir  John  Baker,  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  sir  Richard  Southwell,  and 
sir  Edmund  Peckham.     The  king  also  ordered,  that  if  any  of  the  executors  should  die,  the 
survivors,  without  giving  them  a  power  of  substituting  others,  should  continue  to  administer 
affairs.     He  also  charged  them  to  pay  all  his  debts  and  the  legacies  he  left,  and  to  perfect 
any  grants  he  had  begun,  and  to  make  good  everything  that  he  had  promised.     The  will 
being  opened  and  read,  all  the  executors,  judge  Bromley  and  the  two  Wottons  only  excepted, 
were  present,  and  did  resolve  to  execute  the  will  in  all  points,  and  to  take  an  oath  for  their 
faithful  discharge  of  that  trust. 

But  it  was  also  proposed,  that  for  the  speedier  despatch  of  things,  and  for  a  more  certain 
Debate  about  Order  and  direction  of  all  affairs,  there  should  be  one  chosen  to  be  head  of  the 
clioo-.ing  a  rcst,  to  vvhom  ambassadors  and  others  might  address  themselves.  It  was  added, 
Protector.  f^  caution  this,  that  the  person  to  be  raised  to  that  dignity  should  do  nothing  of 
any  sort  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rest.  But  this  was 
opposed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  who  thought  that  the  dignity  of  his  office,  setting  him  next 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  did  not  much  follow  secular  affairs,  he  should  have  the 
chief  stroke  in  the  government ;  therefore  he  pressed,  that  they  might  not  depart  from  the 
king's  will  in  any  particular,  neither  by  adding  to  it,  nor  taking  from  it.  It  was  plain  t!ie 
late  king  intended  they  should  be  all  alike  in  the  administration,  and  the  raising  one  to  a 
title  or  degree  above  the  rest,  was  a  great  change  from  what  he  had  ordered.  And  whereas 
it  was  now  said,  that  the  person  to  be  thus  nominated  was  to  have  no  manner  of  power  over 
the  rest,  that  was  only  to  exalt  him  into  a  high  dignity  with  the  less  envy  or  apprehension 
of  danger  ;  for  it  was  certain  great  titles  always  make  way  for  high  power.     But  the  earl  of 

u2 
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Hartford  had  so  great  a  party  among  them,  that  it  was  agreed  to ;  the  lord  chancellor  himself 
Tlie  Earl  of  consenting,  when  he  saw  his  opposition  v/as  without  effect,  that  one  should 
Hartford  cho-  be  raised  over  the  rest  in  title,  to  be  called  the  protector  of  the  king's  realms,  and 
^^^-  governor  of  his  person.     The  next  point  held  no  long  debate,  who  should  be 

nominated  to  this  high  trust,  for  they  unanimously  agreed  that  the  earl  of  Hartford,  by 
reason  of  his  nearness  of  blood  to  the  king,  and  the  great  experience  he  had  in  affairs,  was 
the  fittest  person.  So  he  was  declared  "  protector  of  the  realm,  and  governor  to  the  king's 
person  ;  but  with  that  special  and  express  condition,  that  he  should  not  do  any  act  but  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  other  executors,  according  to  the  will  of  the  late  king."  Then 
they  all  went  to  take  their  oaths,  but  it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  delayed  till  the  next 
day,  that  so  they  might  do  it  upon  better  consideration.  More  was  not  done  that  day,  save 
that  the  lord  chancellor  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  seals  to  the  king,  and  to  receive  them 
again  from  his  hands ;  for  king  Henry's  seal  was  to  be  made  use  of,  either  till  a  new  one 
was  made,  or  till  the  king  was  crowned.  He  was  also  ordered  to  renew  the  commissions  of 
the  judges,  the  justices  of  peace,  the  presidents  of  the  north,  and  of  Wales,  and  of  some 
other  officers.  This  was  the  issue  of  the  first  council-day  under  this  king  ;  in  which  the  so 
easy  advancement  of  the  earl  of  Hartford  to  so  high  a  dignity  gave  great  occasion  to  cen- 
sure, it  seeming  to  be  a  change  of  what  king  Henry  had  designed.  But  the  king's  great 
kindness  to  his  uncle  made  it  pass  so  smoothly ;  for  the  rest  of  the  executors,  not  beinf  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  but  courtiers,  were  drawn  in  easily  to  comply  with  that  which  was  so 
acceptable  to  tlieir  young  king.  Only  the  lord  chancellor,  who  had  chiefly  opposed  it,  was 
to  expect  small  favour  at  the  new  protector's  hands.  It  was  soon  apparent  what  emulation 
there  was  between  them  ;  and  the  nation  being  then  divided,  between  those  who  loved  the 
old  superstition,  and  those  who  desired  a  more  complete  reformation,  the  protector  set 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  one,  and  the  lord  chancellor  at  the  head  of  the  other  party. 

The  next  day  the  executors  met  again,  and  first  took  their  oaths  most  solemnly  for  their 
AVliich  is  faithful  executing  the  will.  They  also  ordered  all  those  who  were  by  the  late 
declared  io  king  named  privy- councillors  to  come  into  the  king's  presence,  and  there  they 
Council.  declared  to  the  king  the  choice  they  had  made  of  his  uncle,  who  gave  his  assent 
to  it.  It  was  also  signified  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  likewise  with  one  voice  gave 
their  consent  to  it ;  and  despatches  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  emperor,  the  French 
king,  and  the  regent  of  Flanders,  giving  notice  of  the  king's  death,  and  of  the  constitution 
of  the  council,  and  the  nomination  of  tlie  protector  during  the  minority  of  their  young  king. 
All  despatches  were  ordered  to  be  signed  only  by  the  protector  ;  and  all  the  temporal  lords, 
with  all  the  bishops  about  the  town,  were  commanded  to  come  and  swear  allegiance  to  the 

king.     On  the  2nd  of  February  the  protector  was  declared  lord  treasurer  and 

earl  marshal,  these  places  having  been  designed  for  him  by  the  late  king  upon  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  attainder.  Letters  were  also  sent  to  Calais,  Boulogne,  Ireland,  the 
marches  of  Scotland,  and  most  of  the  counties  of  England,  giving  notice  of  the  king's 
succession,  and  of  the  order  now  settled.  The  will  was  also  ordered  to  be  enrolled,  and  every 
of  the  executors  was  to  have  an  exemplification  of  it  under  the  great  seal ;  and  the  clerks 
of  the  council  were  also  ordered  to  give  to  every  of  them  an  accoimt  of  all  things  done  in 

council  under  their  hands  and  seals ;  and  the  bishops  were  required  to  take  out 
take  out  Com-  ^^^w  commissions  of  the  same  form  with  those  they  had  taken  out  in  king 
missions  for  Henry's  time  (for  which  see  page  196  of  the  former  Part),  only  with  this 
their  Bis>hop-    difference,   that    there     is    no    mention    made   of    a   vicar-general    in    these 

commissions,  as  was  in  the  former,  there  being  none  after  Cromwell  advanced 

to  that  dignity.     Two  of  these  commissions  are  yet  extant,  one  taken  out  by  Cranmer,  the 

other  taken  out  by  Bonner.     But  this  was  only  done  by  reason  of  the   present  juncture, 

because  the  bishops  being  generally  addicted  to  the  former  superstition,  it  was  thought 

necessary  to  keep  them  under  so  arbitrary  a  power  as  that  subjected  them  to ;  for  they 

hereby  held  their  bishoprics  only  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  were  to  exercise  them  as 

his  delegates  in  his  name,  and  by  his  authority.     Cranmer  set  an  example  to  the  rest,  and 

^  „    ,.  took  out  his  commission,  which  is  in  the  Collection.     But  this  was  afterwards 

t  ollcction  1  1     1         r  1  1  •  1  1     1        1  • 

Uumber  2.      judged  too  heavy  a  yoke,  and  therefore  the  new  bishops  that  were  made  by  thisj 
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king  were  not  put  under  it  (and  so  Ridley,  when    made  bishop    of  London  in  Bonner's 

room,  was  not  required  to  take  out  any  such  commission)  ;  but  they  were  to  hold  their 

bishoprics  during  life. 

There  was  a  clause  in  the  king's  will,  requiring  his  executors  to  make  good  all  that  he  had 

promised  in  any  manner  of  ways.     Whereupon,  sir  AVilliam  Paget,  sir  Anthony 

of  the  new       Denny,  and  sir  William  Herbert,  were  required  to  declare  what  they  knew  of  the 

Creation  of      king's  intentions  and  promises;  the  former  being  the  secretary  whom  he  had  trusted 

many  Noble-    jnost;,  and  the  Other  two,  those  that  attended  on  liim  in  his  bedchamber  during  his 
men.  .  .  . 

sickness ;  thougli  they  were  called  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber,  for  the  service  of 

the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  was  not  then  set  up.  Paget  declared,  that  when  the  evidence 

appeared  against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son  the  earl  of  Surrey,  the  king,  who  used  to  talk 

oft  in  private  with  him  alone,  told  him  that  he  intended  to  bestow  their  lands  liberally  ;  and 

since  by  attainders  and  otlierwise  the  nobility  were  much  decayed,  he  intended  to  create  some 

peers,  and  ordered  him  to  write  a  book  of  such  as  he  thought  meetest :  who  thereupon  proposed 

the  earl  of  Hartford  to  be  a  duke ;  the  earl  of  Essex  to  be  a  marquis  ;  the  viscount  Lisle  to 

be   an  earl ;    the  lords   St.  John,   Russell,  and   Wriothesley,  to  be    earls ;  and  sir   Tho. 

Seymour,  sir    Thom.   Chejmey,    sir    Richard    Rich,   sir  William    Willoughby,    sir   Tho. 

Arundel,  sir  Edmund  Sheffield,  sir  Jo.  St.  Leiger,  sir Wymbish,  sir Vernon  of 

the  Peak,  and  sir  Christopher  Danby,  to  be  barons.     Paget  also  proposed  a  distribution  of 

tlie  duke  of  Norfolk's  estate.     But  the  king  liked  it  not,  and  made  Mr.  Gates  bring  him  tJie 

books  of  that  estate;   which  being  done,  he  ordered  Paget  to  tot  upon  the  earl  of  Hartford 

(these  are  the  words  of  his  deposition)  a  thousand  marks ;  on  the  lords  Lisle,  St.  John,  and 

Russell,  200/.  a  year ;  to  the  lord  Wriothesley,  1 00/. ;  and  for  sir  Tho.  Seymour,  300/. 

a  year ;  but  Paget  said  it  was  too  little,  and  stood  long  arguing  it  with  him,  yet  the  king 

ordered  him  to  propose  it  to  the  persons  concerned,  and  see  how  they  liked  it ;  and  he 

putting  the  king  in  mind  of  Denny,  who  had  been  oft  a  suitor  for  him,  but  he  had  never  yet 

in  lieu  of  tliat  obtained  anything  for  Denny,  the  king  ordered  200/.  for  him,  and  400  marks 

for  sir  William   Herbert,    and  remembered   some  others   likewise.      But   Paget   having, 

according  to  the  king's  commands,  spoken  to  those  who  were  to  be  advanced,  found  that 

many  of  them  desired  to  continue  in  their  former  ranks,  and  thought  the  lands  the  king 

intended   to  give  were  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  to   be  conferred 

on  them,  which  he  reported  to  the  best  advantage  he  could  for  every  man,  and  endeavoured 

to  raise  the  king's  favour  to  them  as  high  as  he  could.     But  while  this  was  in  consultation, 

the  duke  of  Norfolk  very  prudently  apprehending  the  ruin  of  his  posterity,  if  his  lands  were 

divided  into  many  hands,  out  of  which  he  could  not  so  easily  recover  them,  whereas,  if  they 

continued  in  the  crown,  some  turn  of  affairs  might  again  establish  his  family,  and  intending 

also  to  oblige  the  king  by  so  unusual  a  compliment,  sent  a  desire  to  him  that  he  would  be 

pleased  to  settle  all  his  lands  on  the  prince  (tlie  now  king),  and  not  give  them  away  ;   "  for," 

said  he,  according  to  the  phrase  of  that  time,  "  they  are  good  and   stately  gear."     This 

wrought  so  far  on  the  king,  that  he  resolved  to  reserve  them  for  himself,  and  to  reward  his 

servants  some  other  way.     AVhereupon  Paget  pressed  him  once  to  resolve  on  the  honours  he 

would  bestow,  and  what  he  would  give  with  them,  and  they  should  afterwards  consider  of 

the  way  how  to  give  it.      The  king  growing  still  worse,  said  to  him,  "  That  if  ought  camo 

to  him  but  good,  as  he  thought  he  could   not  long  endure,  he   intended  to   place   them  all 

about  his  son,  as  men  whom  he  trusted  and  loved  above  all  other,  and  that  therefore  he 

would  consider  them  the  more."     So,  after  many  consultations,  he  ordered  the  book  to  be 

thus  filled  up  :   "  The  earl  of  Hartford  to  be  earl  marshal  and  lord  treasurer,  and  to  be  duke 

of  Somerset,  Exeter,  or  Hartford,  and  his  son  to  be  earl  of  Wiltshire,  with  800/.  a  year  of 

land,  and  300/,  a  year  out  of  the  next  bishop's  land  that  fell  void ;  tlie  earl  of  Essex  to  be 

marquis  of  Es-sex  ;  the  viscount  Lisle  to  be  earl  of  Coventry  ;  the  lord  Wriothesley  to  be 

earl  of  Winchester  ;  sir  Tho.  Seymour  to  be   a  baron   and  lord  admiral  ;   sir  Richard  Rich, 

sir  Jo.    St.    Leiger,     sir    William    AVilloughby,   sir   Ed.    Sheffield,    and     sir    Christopher 

Danby,  to  be  barons,  with  yearly  revenues  to  them,  and  several  other  persons."    And  having 

at  the  suit  of  sir  Edward  North,  promised  to  give  the  earl  of  Hartford  six  of  the  best  prebends 

that  should  fall  in  any  cathedral,  except  deaneries  and  treasurerships  ;  at  his  suit  he  agreed 
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tiiat  a  deanery  and  a  treasurership  should  be  instead  of  two  of  the  six  prebendaries.  And 
thus  all  this  being  written  as  the  king  had  ordered  it,  the  king  took  the  book  and  pnt  it  in 
bis  pocket,  and  gave  the  secretary  order  to  let  every  one  know  wliat  he  had  determined  for 
them.  But  before  these  things  took  effect  the  king  died  :  yet  being  on  Iiis  deathbed,  put 
in  mind  of  what  he  had  promised,  he  ordered  it  to  be  put  in  his  will,  that  his  executors 
should  perform  everything  that  should  appear  to  have  been  promised  by  him.  All  this 
Denny  and  Herbert  confirmed  ;  for  they  then  waited  in  his  chamber ;  and  when  the 
secretary  went  out,  the  king  told  tliem  the  substance  of  what  had  passed  between  them, 
and  made  Denny  read  the  book  over  again  to  him  ;  whereupon  Herbert  observed  that  the 
secretary  had  remembered  all  but  himself ;  to  which  the  king  answered,  he  should  not  forget 
him,  and  ordered  Denny  to  write  400^.  a  year  for  him.  All  these  things  being  thus 
declared  upon  oath,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  having  been  formerly  signified  to  some  of 
tliem,  and  the  whole  matter  being  well  known  and  spread  abroad,  the  executors,  both  out 
of  conscience  to  the  king's  will  and  for  their  own  honours,  resolved  to  fulfil  what  the  king 
had  intended  but  was  hindered  by  death  to  accomplish.  But  being  apprehensive  both  of 
wars  with  the  emperor  and  French  king,  they  resolved  not  to  lessen  the  king's  treasure  nor 
revenue,  nor  to  sell  his  jewels  or  plate,  but  to  find  some  other  ways  to  pay  them  ;  and  this 
l)ut  tliem  afterwards  on  selling  tlie  chantry  lands. 

Tlie  business  of  Scotland  was  tlien  so  pressing,  that  Balnaves,  who  was  agent  for  those 
that  had  shut  themselves  within  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  had  this  day  1180^. 

,e  .    ^uiso    Qj.jj^,j.g(j  ^Q  ijg  carried  to   them   for    a   half  year's   pay  to  the   soldiers   of  tliat 

bcothllicl.  .  .  •  1    r>  1 

garrison.  Ihere  were  also  pensions  appointed  for  the  most  leading  men  in  that 
business.  The  earl  of  Rothes'  eldest  son  had  280^ ;  sir  James  Kircaldy  had  200^. ;  and 
many  others  had  smaller  pensions  allowed  them,  "  for  their  amity,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
154  7.  Feb.  6.  council  books.  That  day  tlie  lord  protector  knighted  the  king,  being  authorised 
The  King  to  do  it  by  letters  patents.  So  it  seems,  that  as  the  laws  of  chivalry  required 
KiugliteJ.  ^]j.^|.  ^jjg  ]^;jjg  gliould  receive  knighthood  from  the  hand  of  some  other  knight, 
so  it  was  judged  too  great  a  presumption  for  his  own  subject  to  give  it,  without  a  warrant 
under  the  great  seal.  The  king  at  the  same  time  knighted  sir  John  Ilublethorn,  the  loi'd 
mayor  of  London.  When  it  was  known  abroad  what  a  distribution  of  honour  and  wealth 
the  council  had  resolved  on,  it  was  much  censured :  many  saying  that  it  was  not  enough  for 
them  to  have  drained  the  dead  king  of  all  his  treasure,  but  that  the  first  step  of  their 
proceedings  in  their  new  trust  was  to  provide  honour  and  estates  for  themselves  ;  whereas 
it  had  been  a  more  decent  way  for  them  to  have  reserved  their  pretensions  till  the  king  had 
come  to  be  of  age.  Another  thing  in  the  attestations  seemed  much  to  lessen  the  credit  of 
the  king's  will,  which  was  said  to  be  signed  the  30th  of  December,  and  so  did  bear  date  : 
whereas  this  narration  insinuates  that  it  was  made  a  very  little  while  before  he  died,  not 
being  able  to  accomplish  his  design  in  these  things  which  he  had  projected  :  but  it  was  well 
known  that  he  was  not  so  ill  on  the  30th  of  December. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  strange  that  the  earl  of  Hartford  had  six  good  prebends  promised 
Secular  Men  ^^^"^  '  ^^^^  ^^  these  being  afterwards  converted  into  a  deanery  and  a  treasurership. 
li;id  their  Ec-  But  it  was  ordinary  at  that  time.  The  lord  Cromwell  ha.d  been  dean  of  Wells  : 
clesinstical  and  many  other  secular  men  had  these  ecclesiastical  laenefices  without  cure 
igmties.  conferred  on  them.  For  which,  there  being  no  charge  of -souls  annexed  to  them, 
this  might  seem  to  be  an  excuse.  Yet  even  those  had  a  sacred  charge  incumbent  on  them 
in  the  cathedrals ;  and  were  just  and  necessary  encouragements,  eitlier  for  such  as  by  age  or 
other  defects  were  not  fit  for  a  parochial  charge,  and  yet  might  be  otherwise  capable  to  do 
eminent  service  in  the  church  ;  or  for  the  support  of  such  as  in  their  parochial  labours  did 
serve  so  well  as  to  merit  preferment,  and  yet  perhaps  were  so  meanly  provided  for  as  to  need 
some  farther  help  for  their  subsistence.  But  certainly  they  wo:re  never  intended  for  the 
enriching  of  such  lazy  and  sensual  men,  who  having  given  themselves  up  to  a  secular  course 
of  life,  had  little  of  a  churchman  but  the  habit  and  name,  and  yet  used  to  rail  against 
saci'ilege  in  others,  not  considering  how  guilty  themselves  were  of  the  same  crime,  enriching 
their  families  with  the  spoils  of  the  church,  or  with  the  goods  of  it,  which  were  put  into 
their  liands  for  better  uses.     And  it  was  no  wonder  that  whea  clergymen  had   thus  abused 
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these  endowments,  secular  men  broke  in  upon  them,  observing  plainly  that  the  clergy  who 
enjoved  them  made  no  better  use  of  them  than  laics  might  do  ;  though  instead  of  reforming 
an  abuse  that  was  so  generally  spread,  they,  like  men  that  minded  notliing  more  than  the 
enricliincr  of  themselves,  took  a  certain  course  to  make  the  mischief  perpetual,  by  robbing  the 
church  of  those  endowments  and  helps  it  had  received  from  the  munificence  of  the  founders 
of  its  cathedrals,  who  were  generally  the  first  Christian  kings  of  this  nation,  which  had  it 
been  done  by  law,  would  have  been  a  thing  of  very  bad  consequence ;  but  as  it  was  done, 
was  directly  contrary  to  tlie  IMagna  Charta,  and  to  the  king's  coronation  oath. 

But  now  they  that  were  weary  of  the  popish  superstitions  observing  that  archbishop 
Cranmer  had  so  c^reat  a  share  of  the  young  king's  afiection,  and  that  the  protector  and  he 
were  in  the  same  interests,  began  to  call  for  a  further  reformation  of  religion ;  and  some 
were  so  full  of  zeal  for  it,  that  they  would  not  wait  on  the  slow  motions  of  the  state.  So 
Iiiia''es  re-  the  Curate  and  churchwardens  of  St.  ]\Iartiu's,  in  Ironmonger-lane  in  London, 
moved  with-  took  down  the  images  and  pictures  of  the  saints,  and  the  crucifix  out  of  their 
out  Authority  (.ijm.(.jj    -jnd  painted  manv  texts  of  Scripture  upon  the  walls  :  some  of  them 

out  ot  one  *  "  . 

Church  in  "  accordinof  to  a  perverse  translation,"  as  the  complaint  has  it ;  and  in  the  place 
London.  where  the  crucifix  was,  they  set  up  the  king's  arms  with  some  texts  of  Scripture 

about  it.  Upon  this  the  bishop  and  lord  mayor  of  London  complained  to  the  council. 
And  the  curate  and  churcliwardens  being  cited  to  appear,  answered  for  themselves,  that  the 
roof  of  their  church  being  bad,  they  had  taken  it  down,  and  that  the  crucifix  and  images 
were  so  rotten,  that  when  they  removed  them  they  fell  to  powder :  that  the  charge  they 
had  been  at  in  repaii'ing  their  church  was  such,  that  they  could  not  buy  new  images  :  that 
they  had  taken  down  the  images  in  the  chancel,  because  some  had  been  guilty  of  idolatry 
towards  them.  In  conclusion,  they  said,  what  they  had  done  was  with  a  good  intention  ; 
and  if  they  had  in  anything  done  amiss,  they  asked  pardon,  and  submitted  themselves. 
Some  were  for  punisliing  them  sevei'ely  ;  for  all  the  papists  reckoned  that  this  would  be  a 
leading  case  to  all  the  rest  of  this  reign  :  and  if  this  was  easily  passed  over,  others  would 
be  from  that  remissness  animated  to  attempt  sucli  things  everywhere.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  those  at  court  who  had  designed  to  set  forward  a  reformation,  had  a  mind  only  so  far 
to  check  the  heat  of  the  people,  as  to  keep  it  within  compass,  but  not  to  dishearten  their 
friends  too  much.  Cranmer  and  his  party  were  for  a  general  removing  of  all  images  ;  and 
said  that  in  the  late  king's  time  order  being  given  to  remove  such  as  were  abused  to 
superstition  ;  upon  that  there  were  great  contests  in  many  places  what  images  had  been  so 
abused,  and  what  not ;  and  that  these  disputes  would  be  endless  imless  all  were  taken  away. 
In  the  purest  times  of  Christianity  they  had  no  images  at  all  in  their  churches.  One  of 
An  Account  ^''®  ^""^^  coimcils,  namely  that  at  Elvira  in  Spain,  made  a  canon  against  the 
of  the  Pro-  painting  what  they  worshipped  on  the  walls.  Epiphanius  was  highly  offended 
gressoflraage-  when  he  saw  a  veil  hanging  before  the  door  of  a  church  with  a  picture  on  it, 
woisiip.  -which  he  considered  so  little  as  not  to  know  w^ell  whose  picture  it  was,  but 

thought  it  might  be  Christ's,  or  some  other  saint's  ;  yet  he  tore  it,  and  gave  them  of  that 
place  money  to  buy  a  new  veil  in  its  room.  Afterwards,  with  the  rest  of  the  pomp  of 
heathenism,  images  came  to  be  set  up  in  churches ;  yet  so  as  that  there  was  no  sort  of 
worship  paid  to  them.  But  in  the  time  of  pope  Gregory  the  First,  many  went  into 
extremes  about  them  ;  some  were  for  breaking  them,  and  others  worshipped  them ;  that 
pope  thought  the  middle  way  best,  neither  to  break,  nor  to  worship  them,  but  to  keep 
tliem  only  to  put  the  people  in  mind  of  the  saints.  Afterwards  there  being  subtle  questions 
started  about  the  unity  of  Chi'ist's  person  and  will,  the  Greek  emperors  generally  inclined 
to  have  the  animosities  raised  by  these,  removed  by  some  comprehensive  words  to  which  all 
might  consent :  which  the  interest  of  state  as  well  as  religion  seemed  to  require  ;  for  their 
empire  every  day  declining,  all  methods  for  uniting  it  were  thought  good  and  prudent. 
But  the  bishops  were  stiff  and  peremptory  :  so  in  the  sixth  general  council  they  condemned 
all  who  differed  from  tliem.  Upon  this  the  emperors  that  succeeded  would  not  receive 
that  council,  but  the  bishops  of  Rome  ordered  the  pictures  of  all  the  bishops  who  had  been 
at  that  council  to  be  set  up  in  the  churches :  upon  which  the  emperors  contended  against 
these  or  any  pictures  whatsoever  in  churches.      And  herein  that  happened  which  is  not 
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unusual,  that  one  controversy  rising  occasionally  out  of  anotlier,  the  parties  forsake  the  first 
contest,  and  fall  into  shai'p  conflicts  about  the  occasional  differences.  For  now  the  emperors 
and  popes  quarrelled  most  violently  about  the  use  of  images,  and  ill  names  going  a  great 
way  towards  the  defaming  an  opinion,  the  popes  and  their  party  accused  all  that  were 
against  images,  as  favouring  Judaism,  or  Mahometanism,  which  was  then  much  spread  in 
Asia  and  Africa  :  the  emperors  and  their  party  accusing  the  others  of  gentilism  and 
heathenisli  idolatry.  Upon  this  occasion  Gregory  the  Third  first  assumed  the  rebellious 
pretension  to  a  power  to  depose  Leo  the  emperor  from  all  his  dominions  in  Italy.  There 
was  one  general  council  at  Constantinople  that  condemned  the  use  or  worship  of  images ; 
and  soon  after  another  at  Nice  did  establish  it :  and  yet  at  the  same  time  Charles  the  Great, 
though  not  a  little  linked  in  interest  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  liolding  both  the  French  and 
imperial  crowns  by  the  favour  of  the  popes,  wrote  or  employed  Alcuinus  (a  most  learned 
countryman  of  ours  as  those  times  went)  to  write  in  his  name  against  the  worship  of  images. 
And  in  a  council  at  Frankfort  it  was  condemned,  which  was  also  done  afterwards  in 
another  council  at  Paris.  But  in  such  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  anything  that 
wrought  so  much  on  the  senses  and  imaginations  of  the  people  was  sure  to  prevail  in 
conclusion.  And  this  liad  in  a  course  of  seven  more  ages  been  improved,  by  the  craft  and 
impostures  of  the  monks,  so  wonderfully,  that  there  was  no  sign  of  divine  adoration 
that  could  be  invented  that  was  not  applied  to  these  images.  So  in  king  Henry's  time 
that  temper  was  found  that  such  images  as  had  been  abused  to  superstition  should  be 
removed  ;  and  for  other  images  external  worship,  such  as  kneeling,  censing,  and  praying 
before  them,  was  kept  up,  but  the  people  were  to  be  taught  tliat  these  were  not  at  all 
intended  to  the  image,  but  to  that  which  was  represented  by  it.  And  upon  this  there  was 
much  subtle  arguing.  Among  Cranmer's  papers  I  have  seen  several  arguments  for  a 
moderate  use  of  images.  But  to  all  these  they  opposed  the  second  commandment,  as  plainly 
forbidding  all  visible  objects  of  adoration  ;  together  with  what  was  in  the  Scriptures  against 
the  idolatry  of  the  heathens,  and  what  the  fatliers  had  written  against  tl»e  gentiles.  And 
they  added,  that  how  excusable  soever  that  practice  might  have  been  in  such  dark  and 
barbarous  ages,  in  which  the  people  know  little  more  of  divine  matters  tlian  what  they 
learned  from  their  images,  yet  the  horrible  abuses  that  followed  on  the  bringing  them  into 
churclies,  made  it  necessary  now  to  throw  them  all  out.  It  was  notorious  that  the  people 
everywhere  doted  on  them,  and  gave  them  divine  honour :  nor  did  the  clergy,  who  were 
generally  too  guilty  themselves  of  such  abuses,  teacli  them  liow  to  distinguish  aright : 
and  the  acts  of  worship  that  were  allowed,  were  such,  that  besides  the  scandal  such  worship 
had  in  it,  and  the  danger  of  drawing  people  into  idolatry,  it  was  in  itself  inexcusable  to 
offer  up  such  external  parts  of  religious  adoration  to  gold  or  silver,  wood  or  stone.  So 
Cranmer  and  others,  being  resolved  to  purge  the  church  of  this  abuse,  got  the  worst  part  of 
the  sentence,  that  some  had  designed  against  the  curate  and  churchwardens,  to  be  mitigated 
into  a  reprimand ;  and  as  it  is  entered  in  the  council  books,  "  In  respect  of  their 
submission,  and  of  some  other  reasons  which  did  mitigate  their  offence,  (these  were 
Cranmer's  arguments  against  images)  they  did  pardon  their  imprisonment,  which  was  at 
first  determined,  and  ordered  them  to  provide  a  crucifix,  or  at  least  some  painting  of  it  till 
one  were  ready,  and  to  beware  of  such  rashness  for  the  future."  But  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  other  images. 

The  carriage  of  the  council  in  this  matter  discovering  the  inclinations  of  the  greatest  part  of 
Manv  beoin  tliem,  and  Dr.  Ridley  liaving  in  his  Lent  sermon  preached  against  the  superstition 
to  pi.U  down  that  was  generallyhad  to  images  and  holy  water,it  raised  a  great  heat  over  England: 
Images ;  ^^  ^j^^|.  (jai.,jijjei.  liearing  that  on  Mayday  the  people  of  Portsmouth  had  removed 

and  broken  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  wrote  about  it  with  great  warmth  to  one 
captain  Vauahan,  that  waited  on  tlie  protector,  and  was  then  at  Portsmouth.  "  He 
desired  to  know  whetiier  he  should  send  one  to  preach  against  it ;  though  he  thought  that 
was  the  casting  precious  stones  to  hogs,  or  worse  than  hogs,  as  were  these  Lollards."  He 
at  which  Gar.  said  that  Luther  had  set  out  a  book  against  those  who  removed  images,  and 
diiiei'  is  much  himself  had  seen  them  still  in  the  Lutheran  churches  :  and  he  "  thought  the 
offended.         removing  images  was  on  design  to  subvert  religion  and  the  state  of  the  world  :" 
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he  argues  for  tliem  from  the  king's  image  on  the  seal,  Caesar's  image  on  the  coin  brought  to 

Christ,  the  king's  arms  carried  by  the  heralds  :  he  condemns  false  images  ;  but  for  those 

that  Avere   against  true  images,  he  thought  "  they  were  posscst  with  the  devil."     Vaughan 

sent   his  letter   to  the  protector,  with   one  from   Gardiner   to  himself,  who   finding   the 

reasoning  in  it  not  so  strong  but  that  it  might  be  answered,  wrote  to  him  himself,  "  That  he 

The  Protector  allowed  of  his  zeal  against  innovations,  but  that  there  were  other  things  that 

wrote  to  him    needed  to  be  looked  to  as  much.     Great  difference  there  was  between  the  civil 

about  it.  respect  due  to  the  king's  arms,  and  the  worship  given  to  images.     There  had 

Tlie  Letters  ...  *  .  ^ 

are  in  Fox's     been  a  time  in  which  the  abuse  of  the  Scriptures  was  thought  a  good  reason  to 

Acts  and  JMo-  take  them  from  the  people,  yea  and  to  burn  them  :  though  he  looked  on  them 

numents.         ^g  more  sacred  than  images ;  which  if  they  stood  merely  as  remembrancers,  he 

thought  the  hurt  was  not  great ;  but  it  was  known  that  for  the  most  part  it  was  otherwise : 

and  upon  abuse  the  brazen  serpent  was  broken,  though  made  at  God"'s  commandment :  and 

it  being  pretended   that  they  were  the  books  of  the  people,  he  thought  the  bible  a  much 

more   intelligible  and  useful  book.      There  were  some  too  rash,  and  others  too  obstinate. 

The  magistrate  was  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  them  ;  not  considering  the  antiquity 

of  things  so  much,  as  what  was  good  and  expedient."  Gardiner  wrote  again  to  tlie  protector, 

complaining  of  Bale  and   others,  who  published  books  to  the  dishonour  of  the  late  king  ; 

and  tliat  all  were  running  after  novelties ;   and  often   inculcates  it,   that  things   should 

be  kept  in  the  state  they  were  in,  till  the  king  were  of  age  :  and  in  his  letters  reflects 

both  on  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  for  consenting  to  such 

things. 

But  finding  his  letters  had  no  effect  on  the  protector,  he  wTote  to  Ridley  :  "  That  by  the 

„    ,.  .^  law  of  Moses  we  were  no  more  bound  not  to  have  images  than  not  to  eat  blood- 

Gardiuer  writ  itii.ii  i  ■  i-i. 

to  Ridley,        pudamgs.     Image  and  Idol  might  have   been  used   promiscuously  in  former 

who  had  times,  as  King  and  Tyrant  were  ;  yet  there  was  a  great  difference  between  these, 

prcac  le   a-    ^  according   to    the   notions  we   now  have.     lie  cites  pope   Gregory,  who  was 

gainst  Images.  .  Vii-  ii         i-  i  i  .... 

against  both  adoring  and  breaking  them  :  and  says  tlie  worship  is  not  given  to 
the  image,  so  there  is  no  idolatry  but  to  him  represented  by  it :  and  as  the  sound  of  speech 
did  by  the  ear  beget  notions  in  us,  so  he  did  not  see  but  the  sight  of  an  image  might  stir  up 
devotion.  He  confessed  there  had  been  abuses,  as  there  is  in  everything  that  is  in  men's 
hands  :  he  thinks  imagery,  and  graving,  to  be  of  as  good  use  for  instruction,  as  writing  or 
printing :  and  because  Ridley  had  also  preached  against  the  superstition  of  holy  water  to 
drive  away  devils,  he  added,  that  a  virtue  might  be  in  water,  as  well  as  in  Christ's  garment, 
St.  Peter's  shadow,  or  Elisha's  staff.  Pope  Marcellus  ordered  Equitius  to  use  it,  and  the 
late  king  used  to  bless  cramp-rings  both  of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  much  esteemed 
everywhere  ;  and  when  he  was  abroad  they  were  often  desired  from  him.  This  gift  he 
hoped  the  young  king  would  not  neglect.  He  believed  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  God 
might  give  such  a  virtue  to  holy  water  as  well  as  to  the  water  of  baptism."  For  Ridley's 
answer  to  this,  I  never  saw  it ;  so  these  things  must  here  pass  without  any  reply  :  though 
it  is  very  probable  an  ordinary  reader  will  with  a  very  small  measure  of  common  sense  and 
learning,  see  how  they  might  have  been  answered.  The  thing  most  remarkable  here  is 
about  these  cramp-rings  which  king  Henry  used  to  bless,  of  which  I  never  met  with 
anything  before  I  saw  this  letter  :  but  since  I  understand  the  office  of  blessing  of  these 
rings  is  extant,  as  it  was  prepared  for  queen  Mary''s  use,  as  shall  be  told  in  her  reign  :  it  must 
be  left  to  conjecture  whether  he  did  it  as  a  practice  of  former  kings,  or  whether,  upon  his 
being  made  supreme  head,  he  thought  fit  to  take  on  him,  as  the  pope  did,  to  consecrate  such 
things,  and  send  them  about.  AVliere  to  be  sure  fancy  and  flattery  would  raise  many 
stories  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  what  he  had  so  blessed ;  and  perhaps  these  might  have 
been  as  true  as  the  reports  made  of  the  virtues  of  Agnus  Dei's,  touched  beads,  blessed 
pebbles,  with  such  other  goodly  ware  which  the  friars  were  wont  to  carry  about  and 
distribute  to  their  benefactors  as  things  highly  sanctified.  This  I  set  down  more  full)-,  and 
have  laid  some  things  together  that  fell  not  out  till  some  months  after  this,  being  the  first 
step  that  was  made  towards  a  reformation  in  this  reign. 

L'pon  this  occasion  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  council  wrote  their  letters  to  all  the 
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justices  of  peace  of  England,  on  the  12th  of  February,  letting  them  know  that  they 
1547.Fcb.l2.  had  sent  down  new  commissions  to  them  for  keeping  the  peace  ;  ordering  them 
sion  ^f°T°'^'  t*^  assemble  together,  and  first  to  call  earnestly  on  God  for  his  grace  to  discharge 
Justices  of  tlie  t'^^ir  duties  faithfully  according  to  the  oaths  which  they  were  to  take,  and  that 
Peace.  they  should  impartially,  without  corruption  or  sinister  affection,  execute  their 

ofiice,  so  that  it  might  appear  that  they  had  God  and  the  good  of  their  king  and  country 
before  their  eyes,  and  tliat  they  sliould  divide  themselves  into  the  several  hundreds,  and  see 
to  the  public  peace,  and  that  all  vagabonds  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  should  be  duly 
punished  ;  and  that  once  every  six  weeks  they  should  write  to  the  lord  protector  and  council 
Collection  the  state  in  which  the  county  was,  till  they  were  otherwise  commanded. 
Number  3.  That  which  was  sent  into  the  county  of  Norfolk  will  be  found  in  the  Col- 
lection. 

But  now  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  king,  and  the  coronation  of  his  son,  were  to  be 
dispatched.  In  the  coronation-ceremonies  that  had  been  formerly  used,  there  were  some 
things  that  did  not  agree  with  the  present  laws  of  the  land ;  as  the  promise  made  to  the 
abbots  for  maintaining  their  lands  and  dignities.  They  were  also  so  tedious,  that  a  new 
Collection  form  was  ordered  to  be  drawn,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Collection.  Tlie 
Number  4.  most  material  tiling  in  it  is  the  first  ceremony,  whereby  the  king  being  showed 
to  the  people  at  the  four  corners  of  the  stage,  the  archbishop  was  to  demand  their  consent  to 
it,  and  yet  in  such  terms  as  should  demonstrate  tliat  he  was  no  elective  prince;  "for  he 
being  declared  the  rightful  and  undoubted  heir  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  they 
were  desired  to  give  their  good  wills  and  assents  to  the  same,  as  by  their  duty  of  allegiance 
1547.Feb.l3.  they  were  bound  to  do."  This  being  agreed  on  the  13th  of  February,  on  the' 
King  Henry  day  following  king  Henry's  body  was  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  royal  funeral 
"""^  ■  removed  to  Syon  in  the  way  to  Windsor.     Tliere  great  observation  was  made 

OR  a  thing  that  was  no  extraordinary  matter ;  he  had  been  extremely  corpulent,  and  dying 
of  a  dropsy, or  something  like  it,  it  was  no  wonder  if  a  fortnight  after, upon  so  long  amotion, 
some  putrid  matter  might  run  through  the  coffin.  But  Syon  having  been  a  house  of 
religious  women,  it  was  called  a  signal  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  Heaven,  that  some  of  his 
blood  and  fat  dropped  tiirough  the  lead  in  the  niglit;  and  to  make  this  work  mightily  on 
weak  people,  it  was  said  that  the  dogs  licked  it  next  morning.  This  was  much  magnified 
in  commendation  of  friar  Peto,  afterwards  made  cardinal,  who  (as  was  told  at  page  114  of 
the  former  Part)  had  threatened  him,  in  a  sermon  at  Greenwich,  that  the  dogs  should  lick 
his  blood  :  though  to  consider  things  more  equally,  it  had  been  a  wonder  indeed  if  it  had 
been  otherwise ;  but  having  met  with  this  observation  in  a  MS.  written  near  that  time,  I 
would  not  envy  the  world  the  pleasure  of  it.  Next  day  he  was  brought  to  Windsor,  and 
interred  in  St.  George's  chapel ;  and  he  having  by  his  will  left  that  church  600/.  a  year  for 
ever,  for  two  priests  to  say  mass  at  his  tomb  daily,  for  four  obits  yearly,  and  a  sermon  at 
every  obit,  with  10/.  to  the  poor,  and  for  a  sermon  every  Sunday,  together  with  the  main- 
tenance of  thirteen  poor  knights,  the  judges  were  consulted  how  this  should  be  well  settled 
in  law  ;  who  advised  that  the  lands  whicli  the  king  had  given  should  be  made  over  to  that 
college  by  indentures  tripartite,  the  king  being  one  party,  the  protector  and  the  other 
executors  a  second,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor  a  third  party.  These  were  to  be 
sio-ned  witli  the  king's  hand,  and  the  great  seal  put  to  them,  with  tlie  hands  and  seals  of  all 
the  rest ;  and  then  patents  were  to  be  given  for  the  lands  founded  on  the  king's  testament, 
and  the  indentures  tripartite. 

But  the  pomp  of  this  business  ministered  an  occasion  of  inquiring  into  the  use  and 
Soul-Masses  lawfulness  of  soul-masses  and  obits,  whicli  came  to  be  among  the  first  things  that 
examined.  were  reformed.  Christ  had  instituted  the  sacrament  to  be  celebrated  in  remem- 
brance of  his  death,  and  it  was  a  sacrament  only  to  those  who  did  participate  in  it ;  but  that 
the  consecrating  the  sacrament  could  be  of  any  use  to  departed  souls,  seemed  a  thing  not 
easy  to  be  conceived  :  for  if  they  are  the  prayers  of  the  living  that  profit  the  dead,  then 
these  would  have  done  as  well  without  a  mass.  But  the  people  would  not  have  esteemed 
bare  prayers  so  much,  nor  have  paid  so  dear  for  them  ;  so  that  the  true  original  of  soul- 
nuisses  was  thought  to  have  been  only  to  increase  the  esteem  and  wealth  of  the  clergy.     It  is 
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true,  in  the  primitive  church  there  was  a  commemoration  of  the  saints  departed  in  "the  daily 
sacrifice,"  so  they  termed  the  communion,  and  such  as  had  given  any  oii'ence  at  their  death 
were  not  remembered  in  it  :  so  that  for  so  shght  an  offence  as  the  leaving  a  priest  tutor  to 
one's  childi'en,  which  might  distract  them  from  their  spiritual  care,  one's  name  was  to  be  left 
out  of  that  commemoration  in  Cyprian's  time  :  which  was  a  very  disproportioned  punish- 
ment to  that  offence,  if  such  commemorations  had  been  thought  useful  or  necessary  to  the 
souls  departed.  But  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  private  masses  for  them,  and  was  indeed 
nothing  at  first  but  an  honourable  mention  of  such  as  had  died  in  the  faith  ;  and  they 
believing  then  generally  that  there  was  a  glorious  thousand  years  to  be  on  earth,  and  that 
the  saints  should  rise,  some  sooner  and  some  later,  to  have  their  part  in  it,  they  prayed  in 
general  for  their  quiet  rest,  and  their  speedy  resurrection.  Yet  these  prayers  growing,  as 
all  superstitious  devices  do,  to  be  more  considered,  some  began  to  frame  an  hypothesis  to 
justify  them  by  ;  that  of  the  thousand  years  being  generally  exploded.  And  in  St.  Austin's 
time  they  began  to  fancy  there  was  a  state  of  punishment  even  for  the  good  in  another 
life,  out  of  which  some  were  sooner  and  some  later  freed,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
repentance  for  their  sins  in  this  life.  But  he  tells  us,  this  was  taken  up  without  any  sure 
ground,  and  that  it  was  no  way  certain.  Yet  by  visions,  dreams,  and  tales,  the  belief  of  it 
was  so  fir  promoted,  that  it  came  to  be  generally  received  in  the  next  age  after  him  ;  and 
then  as  the  people  were  told  that  the  saints  interceded  for  them,  so  it  was  added  that  they 
mio-ht  intercede  for  their  departed  friends ;  and  this  was  the  foundation  of  all  that  trade  of 
soul-masses  and  obits.  Now  the  deceased  king  had  acted  like  one  who  did  not  believe  that 
these  things  signified  much ;  otherwise  he  was  to  have  but  ill  reception  in  purgatory,  having 
by  the  subversion  of  the  monasteries  deprived  the  departed  souls  of  the  benefit  of  the  many 
masses  that  were  said  for  them  in  these  houses ;  yet  it  seems  at  his  death  he  would  make 
the  matter  sure,  and  to  show  he  intended  as  much  benefit  to  the  living,  as  to  himself 
beincr  dead,  he  took  care  that  there  should  be  not  only  masses  and  obits,  but  so  many  sermons 
at  Windsor,  and  a  frequent  distribution  of  alms  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  But  upon  this 
occasion  it  came  to  be  examined  what  value  there  was  in  such  things ;  yet  the  archbishop 
plainly  saw  that  the  lord  chancellor  would  give  great  opposition  to  every  motion  that  should 
be  made  for  any  further  alteration  ;  for  which  he  and  all  that  party  had  this  specious 
pretence  always  in  their  mouths,  that  their  late  glorious  king  was  not  only  the  most  learned 
prince,  but  the  most  learned  divine  in  the  world,  (for  the  flattering  him  did  not  end  with  his 
life,)  and  that  therefore  they  were  at  least  to  keep  all  things  in  the  condition  wherein 
he  had  left  them,  till  the  king  were  of  age.  And  this  seemed  also  necessary  on  considera- 
tions of  state  ;  for  chanoes  in  matter  of  religion  might  bring  on  commotions  and  disorders, 
>vhich  they  as  faithful  executors  ought  to  avoid.  But  to  this  it  was  ansv\'ered,  that  as  their 
late  king  was  infinitely  learned,  (for  both  parties  flattered  him  dead,  as  w-ell  as  living)  so  he 
had  resolved  to  make  great  alterations,  and  was  contriving  how  to  change  the  mass  into  a 
communion  :  that  therefore  they  were  not  to  put  off  a  thing  of  such  consequence,  wherein 
the  salvation  of  people's  souls  was  so  much  concerned,  but  were  immediately  to  set  about 
it.  But  the  lord  chancellor  gave  quickly  great  advantage  against  himself  to  his  enemies, 
who  were  resolved  to  make  use  of  any  error  he  might  be  guilty  of,  so  far  as  to  ease  them- 
selves of  the  trouble  he  was  like  to  give  them. 

The  king's  funeral  being  over,  order  was  given  for  the  ci'eation  of  peers.  The  protector 
was  to  be  duke  of  Somerset,  the  earl  of  Essex  to  be  marquis  of  Northampton, 

e    reation    ^|^g   viscount   Lisle   to   be   earl   of  "Warwick,    the   lord    Wriothesley   earl    of 

of  reels.  .  .  '  .  ^, 

Southampton  ;  besides  the  nevy  creation  of  the  lords  Seymour,  Rich,  Willoughby 
of  Parham,  and  Sheffield ;  and  the  rest  it  seems  excusing  themselves  from  new  honours,  as  it 
appeared  from  the  deposition  of  Paget,  that  many  of  those  on  whom  the  late  king  had  in- 
tended to  confer  titles  of  honour  had  declined  it  formerly.  On  the  20th  of 
c'  !nation"  '  Ft^bruary,  being  Shrove-Sunday,  the  king  was  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  accordino-  to  the  form  that  was  agreed  to  :  the  protector  scrvino-  in 
it  as  lord  steward,  the  marquis  of  Dorset  as  lord  constable,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel  as  earl 
marshal,  deputed  by  the  protector.  A  pardon  w^as  proclaimed,  out  of  which  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  cardinal  Pole,  and  some  others,  were  excepted. 
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Tlie  first  business  of  importance  after  the  coronation  was  the  lord  chancellor's  fall,  who, 
Tlie  Lord  resolving  to  give  himself  wholly  to  matters  of  state,  had  on  the  18th  of  February 
Cliancellor  is  put  the  great  seal  to  a  commission,  directed  to  sir  Robert  Soutliwell,  master  of 
removed  fVom  tijg  rolls,  John  Tregonnel,  esq.,  master  of  chancery,  and  to  John  Oliver  and 
"^  '^^'  Anthony  Bellasis,  clerks,  masters  of  chancery ;  setting  forth,  "  that  the  lord 
chancellor  being  so  employed  in  the  affairs  of  state  that  he  could  not  attend  on  the  hearing 
of  causes  in  the  court  of  chancery,  these  three  masters,  or  any  two  of  them,  were  empowered 
to  execute  the  lord  chancellor's  office  in  that  court,  in  as  ample  manner  as  if  he  himself  were 
present ;  only  their  decrees  were  to  be  brought  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  be  signed  by  him 
before  tliey  were  enrolled."  This  being  done  without  any  warrant  from  the  lord  protector 
and  the  other  executors,  it  was  judged  a  high  presumption  in  the  lord  chancellor  thus  to 
devolve  on  others  that  power  which  the  law  had  trusted  in  his  hands.  The  persons  named 
by  him  increased  the  offence  which  this  gave,  two  of  them  being  canonists,  so  that  the 
common  lawyers  looked  upon  this  as  a  precedent  of  very  high  and  ill  consequence  ;  and  being 
encouraged  by  those  who  had  no  goodwill  to  the  chancellor,  they  petitioned  the  council  in 
this  matter,  and  complained  of  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a  commission,  and  set  forth  the 
fears  that  all  the  students  of  the  law  were  under,  of  a  change  that  was  intended  to  be  made 
of  tlie  laws  of  England.  The  council  remembered  well  they  had  given  no  warrant  at  all  to 
the  lord  chancellor  for  the  issuing  out  any  such  commission  ;  so  they  sent  it  to  the  judges,  and 
required  them  to  examine  the  commission  with  the  petition  grounded  upon  it,  who  delivered 
their  opinions  on  the  last  of  February : — That  the  lord  chancellor  ought  not 
without  warrant  from  the  council  to  have  set  the  seal  to  it ;  and  that  by  his  so 
doing  he  had  by  the  common  law  forfeited  his  place  to  the  king,  and  was  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  at  the  king's  pleasure.  This  lay  sleeping  till  the  6th  of  March, 
and  then  the  judges'  answer  being  brought  to  the  council,  signed  by  all  their 
hands,  they  entered  into  a  debate  how  far  it  ought  to  be  punished.  The  lord  chancellor 
carried  it  very  hitrh  ;  and  as  he  had  used  many  menaces  to  those  who  had  petitioned  against 
him,  and  to  the  judges  for  giving  their  opinions  as  they  did,  so  he  carried  himself  insolently 
to  the  protector,  and  told  him  he  held  his  place  by  a  better  authority  than  he  held  his  :  that 
the  late  king,  being  empowered  to  it  by  act  of  parliament,  had  made  him  not  only  chancellor, 
but  one  of  the  governors  of  the  realm  during  his  son's  minority,  and  had  by  his  will  given 
none  of  them  power  over  the  rest  to  throw  them  out  at  pleasure  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they 
might  declare  the  commission  void  if  they  pleased,  to  which  he  should  consent,  but  they  could 
not  for  such  an  error  turn  him  out  of  his  office,  nor  out  of  his  share  of  the  government.  To 
this  it  was  answered,  that  by  the  late  king's  will  they,  or  the  major  part  of  tliem,  were  to  ad- 
minister till  the  king  was  of  age  ;  that  this  subjected  every  one  of  them  in  particular  to  the 
rest;  tliat  otherwise  if  any_of  them  broke  out  into  rebellion,  he  might  pretend  he  could  not 
be  attainted  nor  put  from  the  government ;  therefore,  it  was  agreed  on,  that  every  of  them 
in  particular  was  subject  to  the  greater  part.  Then  the  lord  chancellor  was  required  to  show 
what  warrant  he  had  for  that  he  had  done.  Being  now  driven  from  that  which  he  chiefly 
relied  on,  he  answered  for  himself,  that  he  had  no  warrant,  yet  he  thought  by  his  office  he 
had  power  to  do  it ;  that  he  had  no  ill  intention  in  it,  and  therefore  submitted  himself  to 
the  king's  mercy,  and  to  the  gracious  consideration  of  the  protector  and  tlie  council ;  and 
desired  that  in  respect  of  liis  past  services,  he  might  forego  his  office  with  as  little  slander  as 
might  be,  and  tliat  as  to  his  fine  and  imprisonment  they  would  use  moderation.  So  he  was  made 
to  withdraw — "  The  counsellors  (as  it  is  entered  into  the  council  book)  considering  in  their 
consciences  his  abuses  sundry  ways  in  his  office,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  utter  decay  of  the 
common  laws,  and  the  prejudice  that  might  follow  by  the  seals  continuing  in  the  hands  of  so 
stout  and  arrogant  a  person,  who  would  as  he  pleased  put  the  seals  to  such  commissions 
without  warrant,  did  agree  that  the  seal  should  be  taken  from  him,  and  he  be  deprived  of 
his  office,  and  be  further  fined  as  should  be  afterwards  thought  fitting — only  they  excused 
him  from  imprisonment."  So  he  being  called  in,  and  heard  say  all  he  could  think  of  for  his 
own  justification,  they  did  not  judge  it  of  such  importance  as  might  move  them  to  change 
their  mind.  Sentence  was  therefore  given,  that  he  should  stay  in  the  council  chamber  and 
closet  till  the  sermon  was  ended ;   that  then  he  should  go  home  with  the  seal  to  Ely-house, 
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where  he  lived ;  but  that  after  supper  the  lord  Seymour,  sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  sir  Edward 
North,  should  be  sent  to  him,  and  that  he  should  deliver  the  seal  into  their  hands,  and  be 
from  that  time  deprived  of  his  office  and  confined  to  his  house  during  pleasure,  and  pay  what 
fine  siiould  be  laid  on  him.  To  all  which  he  submitted,  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
tlieir  sentence.  So  the  next  day  the  seal  was  put  into  the  lord  St.  John's  hands*,  till  tliey 
sliould  aofree  on  a  fit  man  to  be  lord  chancellor,  and  it  continued  with  him  several  months. 
On  the  day  following,  the  late  king's  will  being  in  his  hands  for  the  granting  of  exemplifica- 
tions of  it  under  the  great  seal,  it  was  sent  for,  and  ordered  to  be  laid  up  in  the  treasury  of 
the  exchequer ;  and  the  earl  of  Southampton  continued  in  his  confinement  till  the  29th  of 
June,  but  then  he  entered  into  a  recognisance  of  4,000^.  to  pay  what  fine  they  should 
impose  on  him,  and  upon  that  he  was  discharged  of  his  imprisonment.  But  in  all  this 
sentence,  they  made  no  mention  of  his  forfeiting  his  being  one  of  the  late  king's  executors, 
and  of  the  present  king's  governors  ;  either  judging  that,  being  put  in  these  trusts  as  he 
was  lord  chancellor,  the  discharging  him  of  his  office  did  by  consequence  put  an  end  to 
them,  or  perhaps  they  were  not  willing  to  do  anything  that  might  seem  to  change  the  late 
king's  will ;  and  therefore  by  keeping  him  under  the  fear  of  a  severe  fine,  they  chose  rather 
to  oblige  him  to  be  absent,  and  to  carry  himself  quietly,  than  by  any  sentence  to  exclude  him 
from  his  share  in  that  trust ;  which  I  incline  the  rather  to  believe,  because  I  find  him 
afterwards  brought  to  council  without  any  order  entered  about  it :  so  that  he  seems  to  have 
come  thither  rather  on  a  former  right  than  on  a  new  choice  made  of  him.  Thus  fell  the 
lord  cliancellor,  and  in  him  the  popish  party  lost  their  chief  support,  and  the  protector  his 
most  emulous  rival.  The  reader  will  find  the  commission  with  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
about  it  in  the  Collection,  from  which  he  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  these 
N  ^h  '°5  proceedings  against  him,  wiiich  were  summary  and  severe,  beyond  the  usage  of 
the  privy  council,  and  without  the  common  forms  of  legal  processes  ;  but  the 
council's  authority  had  been  raised  so  high  by  the  act  mentioned  (page  193  of  the  former 
Part),  that  they  were  empowered  sufficiently  for  matters  of  that  nature. 

Tiiat  which  followed  a  few  days  after  made  this  be  the  more  censured,  since  the  lord 
Tlie  Protector  protector,  who  hitherto  held  his  office  but  by  the  choice  of  the  rest,  and  under 
holds  his  Of-  great  restrictions,  was  now  resolved  to  hold  it  by  patent,  to  which  the  late 
fice  by  Patent,  chancellor  had  been  unwilling  to  consent.  The  pretence  for  it  w\as,  that  the 
foreign  ministers,  the  French  ambassador  in  particular,  desired  to  be  satisfied  concerning  his 
power,  and  how  far  they  might  treat  with  him,  and  depend  on  tlie  assurances  and  promises 
he  gave.  So  the  protector  and  council  did  on  the  13th  of  March  petition  the 
^^'^  '  king  that  they  might  act  by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  which  might 
empower  and  justify  them  in  what  they  were  to  do.  And  that  was  to  be  done  in  this 
manner.  The  king  and  the  lords  were  to  sign  the  warrant  for  it,  upon  which  the  lord  St. 
John  (who  though  he  had  the  keeping  of  the  great  seal,  was  never  designed  to  be  lord 
keeper,  nor  was  empowered  to  hear  causes)  should  set  the  seal  to  it.  The  original  warrant 
was  to  bt  kept  by  the  protector,  and  exemplifications  of  it  were  to  be  given  to  foreign 
ministers.  To  this  order  sir  Thorn.  Ciieyney  set  his  liand,  upon  wliat  authority  I  do  not 
so  clearly  see,  since  he  was  none  of  the  executors.  By  this  commission,  (which  will  be  found 
in  the  Collection)  it  is  set  forth,  "  That  the  king  being  under  age,  was  desired 
J."  *''^"°°  by  divers  of  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  the  realm,  to  name  and  authorise  one 
above  all  others,  to  have  the  charge  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  government  of  his 
person  ;  whereupon  he  had  formerly  by  word  of  mouth  named  his  uncle  to  be  protector 
and  governor  of  his  person  ;  yet  for  a  more  perfect  declaration  of  that,  he  did  now  ratify  and 
approve  all  he  had  done  since  that  nomination,  and  constituted  him  his  governor  and 
tht  protector  of  his  kingdom  till  he  should  attain  tiie  full  age  of  eighteen  years  ;  giving  him 
tiic  full  authority  that  belonged  to  that  office,  to  do  everything  as  he  by  his  wisdom  should 
think  for  the  honour,  good,  and  prosperity  of  the  king  and  kingdoms ;  and  tliat  he  might 
be  furnished  with  a  council  for  his  aid  and  assistance,  he  did  by  the  advice  of  his  uncle  and 

*   29  Jufiii  sigillum  maguum  "Will.  Pawlet  Jlilito  Domino  S.  Jo.  de  Basing,  liberatum  fuit,  Pat.  1,  Edw.  6,  p.  4. — 
DurtALE  Orig.  Jurid. 
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others,  nobles,  prelates,  and  wise  men,  accept  of  these  persons  for  his  coixnsellors  : — the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  St.  John  president,  the  lord  Russell,  lord  privy-seal,  the 
marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Arundel,  the  lord  Seymour,  the  bishop 
of  Durham,  the  lord  Rich,  sir  Thomas  Cheyney,  sir  Job.  Gage,  sir  Anthony  Brown,  sir 
Anthony  "Wingficld,  sir  William  Paget,  sir  William  Petre,  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  sir  John 
Baker,  doctor  Wotton,  sir  Anth.  Denny,  sir  William  Herbert,  sir  Edw.  North,  sir  Ed- 
Montague,  sir  Ed.  AYotton,  sir  Edm.  Peckham,  sir  Tho.  Bromley,  and  sir  Richard  South- 
Avell ;  giving  the  protector  power  to  swear  such  other  commissioners  as  he  should  think 
fit ;  and  that  he  with  so  many  of  the  council  as  he  should  tliink  meet,  might  annul  and 
change  what  they  thought  fitting;  restraining  the  council  to  act  only  by  his  advice  and 
consent."  And  thus  Avas  the  protector  fully  settled  in  his  power,  and  no  more  under  the 
curb  of  the  co-executors,  who  were  now  mixed  with  the  other  counsellors,  that  by  the  late 
king's  will  were  only  to  be  consulted  with  as  they  saw  cause.  But  as  he  depressed  them  to  an 
equality  with  the  rest  of  the  counsellors,  so  he  liighly  obliged  the  others  who  had  been 
formerly  under  them,  by  bringing  these  equally  with  them  into  a  share  of  the  government. 
He  had  also  obtained  to  himself  a  high  authority  over  tliem,  since  they  could  do 
nothing  without  his  consent,  but  he  was  only  bound  to  call  for  so  many  of  them  as  he 
thought  meet,  and  was  not  limited  to  act  as  they  advised,  but  clothed  with  the  full  regal 
power  ;  and  had  it  in  his  hands  to  oblige  whom  he  would,  and  to  make  his  party  greater 
by  calling  into  the  council  such  as  lie  should  nominate.  How  far  tliis  was  legal  I  shall  not 
enquire.  It  was  certainly  contrary  to  king  Henry's  will.  And  that  being  made  upon  an  act 
of  parliament,  which  empowered  him  to  limit  the  crown  and  the  government  of  it  at  his 
pleasure,  this  commission,  that  did  change  the  whole  government  during  tiie  king's  minority, 
seems  capable  of  no  other  defence,  but  that  it  being  made  by  the  consent  of  the  major  part 
of  the  executors,  it  was  still  warrantable  even  by  the  will,  wiiich  devolved  the  government 
on  them,  or  the  major  part  of  tliem. 

All  this  I  have  oj)ened  the  more  largely,  both  because  none  of  our  historians  have  taken 
any  notice  of  the  first  constitution  of  the  government  during  this  reign,  and  being  ignorant 
of  the  true  account  of  it,  they  have  committed  great  errors :  and  because  having  obtained, 
by  the  fayour  of  that  most  industrious  collector  of  tlie  transactions  of  this  age,  Mr.  Rushworth, 
the  original  council-book,  for  the  two  first  years  of  this  reign,  I  had  a  certain  authority  to 
follow  in  it :  tlie  exactness  of  tliat  book  being  beyond  anything  I  ever  met  with  in  all  our 
records.  For  every  council-day  the  privy -counsellors  that  were  present  set  their  hands  to 
all  that  was  ordered  ;  judging  so  great  caution  necessary  when  the  king  was  under  age. 
And  tlierefore  I  tliought  this  a  book  of  too  great  consequence  to  lie  in  private  hands :  so  the 
owner  having  made  a  present  of  it  to  me,  I  delivered  it  to  that  noble  and  virtuous  gentleman, 
sir  John  Nicolas,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council,  to  be  kept  with  the  rest  of  their  books. 

And  having  now  given  the  reader  a  clear  prospect  of  the  state  of  the  court,  I  shall  next 
The  state  of  turn  to  the  affairs  that  were  imder  their  consideration.  That  which  was  first 
AfFaiis  in  brought  before  them  was  concerning  the  state  of  Germany.  Francis  Burgartus, 
Germany.  chancellor  to  the  duke  of  Saxe,  with  others  from  the  other  princes  and  cities  of  the 
empire,  were  sent  over  upon  the  news  of  the  former  king's  death  to  solicit  for  aids  from  the 
new  king  toward  the  carrying  on  the  war  witli  tlie  emperor.  In  order  to  the  clearing  of  this, 
and  to  give  a  just  account  of  our  councils  in  reference  to  foreign  affairs,  especially  the  cause 
beintr  about  religion,  I  shall  give  a  siiort  view  of  the  state  of  Germany  at  this  time.  The 
emperor,  having  formed  a  design  of  a  universal  monarchy,  laid  hold  on  the  differences  of 
religion  in  Germany,  as  a  good  mean  to  cover  what  he  did,  with  the  specious  pretence  of 
punishing  heresy,  and  protecting  the  catholics.  But  before  he  had  formed  this  design,  he 
l":^lJa  11  procured  his  brother  to  be  chosen  king  of  the  Romans,  and  so  declared  his 
Ferdinand  successor  iu  the  empire ;  which  he  was  forced  to  do,  being  obliged  to  be  much 
crowneJ  King  Jy  Spain  and  liis  other  hereditary  dominions ;  and  being  then  so  young  as  not  to 
oftheRomans.  gj^j-^j.  j.jj^q  g^^jj  ^jggp  counsels  as  he  afterwards  laid.  But  his  wars  in  Italy  put 
him  oft  in  ill  terms  with  the  pope  ;  and  being  likewise  watched  over  in  all  liis  motions  by 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  Turk  often  breaking  into  Hungary  and  Germany,  he 
was  forced  to  great  compliances  with  the  princes  of  the  empire  :  who  being  animated  by 
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the  two  great  crowns,  did  enter  into  a  league  for  tlieir  mutual  defence  against  all  aggressors. 
1544. Feb. 20.  And  at  last  in  the  year  lo4-l,  in  the  Diet  held  at  Spires,  the  emperor,  being 
Diet  began  at  engaged  in  war  with  France,  and  the  Turk,  both  to  secure  Germany,  and  to 
Spires.  obtain   money  of  the  princes,  was  willing  to   agree  to  the  edict   made  there  ; 

which  was,  that  till  there  was  a  free  council  in  Germany,  or  such  an  assembly  in  which 
matters  of  religion  might  be  settled,  there  should  be  a  general  peace,  and  none  was  to  be 
troubled  for  religion ;  the  free  exercise  of  both  religions  being  allowed  ;  and  all  things  were 
to  continue  in  the  state  they  were  then  in.  And  the  imperial  chamber  at  Spires  was  to  be 
reformed  :  for  the  judges  of  that  court  being  all  papists,  there  were  many  processes 
depending  at  the  suit  of  the  ecclesiastics  against  the  Protestant  princes,  who  had  driven 
them  out  of  their  lands  :  and  the  princes  expecting  no  fair  dealing  from  them,  all  these 
processes  were  now  suspended,  and  the  chamber  was  to  be  filled  up  with  new  judges,  that 
should  be  more  favourable  to  them.  They  obtaining  this  decree,  contributed  very  liberally 
1544  Sent. 24.  to  the  wars  the  emperor  seemed  to  be  engaged  in.  Who  having  his  treasure 
Emperor  lias  tlius  filled,  presently  made  peace  both  with  France  and  the  Grand  Seigniour, 
Peace  with  j^,,  J  resolved  to  turn  his  wnrs  upon  the  empire,  and  to  make  u.se  of  that  trea.«ure 
1545.'  Oct.  ^"'^  force  they  had  contributed,  to  invade  their  liberties,  and  to  subdue  them 
Peace  with  entirely  to  himself.  Upon  this  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  ])ope,  tliat  a 
Turkey.  council  sliould  be   opened  in  Trent ;   upon  which  he  should  rec^uire  the  princes 

to  submit  to  it,  which  if  they  refused  to  do,  he  should  make  war  on  them.  The  pope  was 
to  assist  him  with  ten  thousand  men,  besides  heavy  taxes  laid  on  his  clergy ;  to  which  he 
willino-ly  consented.  But  the  emperor  knowing,  that  if  religion  were  declared  to  be  tlie 
ground  of  the  war,  all  the  protestants  would  unite  against  him,  who  were  the  much  greater 
number  of  the  empire  ;  resolved  to  divide  them  among  themselves,  and  to  pretend 
somewhat  else  than  religion  as  the  cause  of  the  war.  There  were  then  four  of  the  electors 
of  that  religion  ;  the  count  Palatine,  the  duke  of  Saxe,  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  and 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne ;  besides  the  landgrave  of  ITesse,  the  duke  of  Wittemburg,  and 
many  lesser  princes :  and  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  empire.  Bohemia  and  the  other 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  also  generally  of  the  same  religion.  The 
northern  kings  and  the  Swiss  cantons  were  firmly  united  to  them  :  the  two  crowns  of 
Encrland  and  France  were  likewise  concerned  in  interest  to  support  them  against  the 
Austrian  family.  But  the  emperor  got  France  and  England  engaged  in  a  war  between 
themselves.  So  ihat  he  was  now  at  leisure  to  accomplish  his  designs  on  the  empire,  where 
some  of  the  princes  being  extremely  old,  as  the  count  Palatine,  and  Herman,  archbishop  of 
Cologne ;  others  being  of  soft  and  inactive  tempers,  as  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg  ;  and 
others  discontented  and  ambitious,  as  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  tlie  brothers  of  Brandenburg : 
he  had  indeed  none  of  the  first  rank  to  deal  with,  but  the  duke  of  Saxe  and  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  who  were  both  great  captains,  but  of  such  different  tempers,  that  where  they 
were  in  equal  command,  there  was  no  great  probability  of  success.  The  former  was  a 
prince  of  the  best  composition  of  any  in  that  age,  he  was  sincerely  religious,  and  one  of  the 
most  equal-tempered  men  that  was  then  alive,  neither  lifted  up  with  success,  nor  cast 
down  with  misfortunes :  he  had  a  great  capacity,  but  was  slow  in  his  resolutions.  The 
landgrave  on  the  other  hand  had  much  more  heat,  was  a  quicker  man,  and  of  an  impatient 
temper,  on  which  the  accidents  of  life  made  deep  impressions. 

Wiien  the  emperor  began  to  engage  in  this  design,  the  pope,  being  jealous  of  his 
greatness,  and  desirous  to  entangle  him  in  a  long  and  expenseful  war,  publislied  the  secret 
ends  of  the  league ;  and  opened  the  council  in  Trent  in  November  154.5,  where  a  few 
bishops  and  abbots,  with  his  legates  presiding  over  them,  usurped  the  most  gloi'ious  title  of 
"  The  most  Holy  Oecumenical  Council  representing  the  Catholic  Church."  They  entered 
by  such  slow  steps,  as  wei"e  directed  from  Rome,  into  the  discussion  of  articles  of  doctrine  ; 
which  were,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  it,  explained  to  them  by  some  divines,  for  most 
part  friars,  who  amused  the  more  ignorant  bishops  with  the  nice  speculations  with  which 
they  had  been  exercised  in  the  schools ;  where  hard  and  barbai'ous  words  served  in  good 
stead  to  conceal  some  things  not  so  fit  to  be  proposed  bai'efaced,  and  in  plain  terms.  The 
emperor  having  done  enough  towards  his  design,  that  a  council  was  opened  in  Germany, 
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endeavoured  to  keep  them  from  determining  points  of  doctrine,  and  pressed  them  to 
examine  some  abuses  in  the  government  of  the  church,  which  had,  at  least  given  occasion  to 
that  great  ahenation  of  so  many  from  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  clergy.  There  were  also 
divers  wise  and  learned  prelates,  chiefly  of  Spain,  who  came  thither,  full  of  hopes  of  getting 
these  abuses  redressed.  Some  of  them  had  observed,  that  in  all  times,  heresies  and  schisms 
did  owe  their  chief  growth  to  the  scandals,  the  ignorance,  and  negligence  of  the  clergj', 
which  made  the  laity  conceive  an  ill  opinion  of  them,  and  so  disposed  them  both  in 
inclination  and  interest  to  cherish  such  as  opposed  them  ;  and  therefore  they  designed  to 
have  many  great  corruptions  cast  out  ;  and  observing  that  bishops'  non-residence  was  a 
chief  occasion  of  all  those  evils,  they  endeavoured  to  have  residence  declared  to  be  of  divine 
right;  intending  thereby  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  papacy,  which  was  grown  to  that  height, 
that  they  were  slaves  to  that  see,  taxed  by  it  at  pleasure,  and  the  care  of  their  dioceses 
extorted  out  of  their  hands  by  the  several  ranks  of  exempted  priests  ;  and  also  to  raise  the 
episcopal  authority  to  what  it  was  anciently,  and  to  cut  off  all  those  encroachments  which 
the  see  of  Rome  had  made  on  them  at  first  by  craft,  and  which  they  still  maintained  by 
their  power ;  but  the  court  of  Rome  was  to  lose  much  by  all  reformations,  and  some 
cardinals  openly  declared,  that  every  reformation  gave  the  heretics  great  advantages,  and 
was  a  confession  that  the  church  had  erred,  and  tliat  these  very  things  so  much  complained 
of  were  the  chief  nerves  of  the  popedom,  which  being  cut,  the  greatness  of  their  court  must 
needs  fall ;  and  therefore  they  did  oppose  all  these  motions,  and  were  still  for  proceeding  in 
establishing  the  doctrine.  And  though  the  opposing  a  decree  to  oblige  all  to  residence  was 
so  grossly  scandalous  that  they  were  ashamed  of  it,  yet  they  intended  to  secure  the  greatness 
of  the  court  by  a  salvo  for  the  pope's  privilege  and  dignity  in  granting  dispensations. 
These  proceedings  at  Trent  discovered  what  was  to  be  expected  from  that  council,  and 
alarmed  all  the  protestants  to  think  what  they  were  to  look  for,  if  the  emperor  should  force 
them  to  submit  to  tlie  decrees  of  such  an  assembly,  where  those  whom  they  called  heretics 
could  expect  little,  since  the  emperor  himself  could  not  prevail  so  far  as  to  obtain  or  hinder 
delays,  or  to  give  preference  for  matters  of  discipline  to  points  of  doctrine.  So  the 
1545  Jau-  protestants  met  at  Frankfort,  and  entered  into  councils  for  their  common  safety, 
uary,  Princes  in  casc  any  of  them  should  be  disturbed  about  religion  ;  chiefly  for  preserving 
meet  at  Frank.  tJie  elector  of  Cologne,  whom  the  pope  had  cited  to  Rome  for  heresy.  They 
°^ '  wrote    to  the  emperor's  ministers,  that  they  heard  from  all  hands   that  the 

emperor  was  raising  great  forces,  and  designing  a  war  against  them  ;  who  thought 
themselves  secured  by  the  edict  of  Spires,  and  desired  nothing  but  the  confirmation  of  that, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  imperial  chamber,  as  was  then  agreed  on.  A  meeting  being 
proposed  between  the  emperor  and  the  landgrave,  the  landgrave  went  to  him  to  Spires, 
where  the  emperor  denied  he  had  any  design  of  a  war,  with  which  the  other  charged  him  : 
only  he  said  he  had  with  great  difiiculty  obtained  a  council  in  Germany,  and  therefore  he 
hoped  they  would  submit  to  it.  But  after  some  expostulations  on  both  hands,  the 
landgrave  left  him  ;  and  now  the  thing  was  generally  understood,  though  the  emperor  did 
still  deny  it,  and  said  he  would  make  no  war  about  religion,  but  only  against  the  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  the  empire.  By  this  means  he  got  the  elector  Palatine  to  give  little  or  no 
aid  to  the  other  princes.  The  marquis  of  Brandenburg  was  become  jealous  of  the  greatness 
of  Saxe,  and  so  was  at  first  neuter,  but  afterward  openly  declared  for  the  emperor.  But 
Maurice  the  duke  of  Saxe's  near  kinsman,  who  by  tiiat  duke's  means  was  settled  in  a  fair 
principality,  which  his  uncle  George  had  left  him  only  on  condition  that  he  turned  papist, 
notwithstanding  which  he  got  him  to  be  possessed  of  it ;  was  made  use  of  by  the  emperor 
as  the  best  instrument  to  work  his  ends.  To  him  therefore  he  promised  the  electoral 
dignity  with  the  dominions  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Saxe,  if  he  would  assist  him  in  the  war 
against  his  kinsman  the  present  elector  ;  and  gave  him  assurance  under  his  hand  and  seal, 
that  he  would  make  no  change  in  religion,  but  leave  the  princes  of  the  Augsburg  confession 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  And  thus  the  emperor  singled  out  the  duke  of  Saxe  and 
the  landgrave  from  the  rest,  reckoning  wisely,  that  if  he  once  mastered  them,  he  should 
more  easily  overcome  all  the  rest.  He  pretended  some  other  quarrels  against  them,  as  that 
of  the  duke  of   Brunswick,  who  having  begun  a  war  with  his  neighbours  was  taken 
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prisoner,  and  his  dominions  possessed  by  the  landgrave.  That  with  some  old  quarrels  was 
pretended  the  ground  of  the  war.  Upon  which  the  princes  published  a  writing  to  show 
that  it  was  religion  only,  and  a  secret  design  to  subdue  Germany,  that  was  tiie  true  cause 
of  the  war ;  and  those  alleged  were  sought  pretences  to  excuse  so  infamous  a  breach  of  faitli, 
and  of  the  public  decrees  :  that  tlie  pope  who  designed  the  destruction  of  all  of  that  confession, 
had  set  on  the  emperor  to  this  ;  who  easily  laid  hold  on  it,  that  he  might  master  tiie  liberty 
of  Germany.  Therefore  they  warned  all  tlie  princes  of  their  danger.  The  emperor's  forces 
being  to  be  drawn  together  out  of  several  places  in  Italy,  Flanders,  Burgundy,  and 
Bohemia,  they  whose  forces  lay  nearer  had  a  great  advantage  if  they  had  known  liow  to 
1  il6  June  "^^  '^^  '  ^^^  ^^  June  they  brouglit  into  the  field  seventy  tliousand  foot  and  fifteen 
The  Ekctor  tliousand  horse,  and  might  have  driven  the  emperor  out  of  Germany,  had  they 
and  Land-  proceeded  vigorously  at  first.  But  the  divided  command  was  fatal  to  them,  for 
giavearra.  ^hen  one  was  for  action,  tho  other  was  against  it.  So  they  lost  their 
opportunity,  and  gave  the  emperor  time  to  gather  all  his  forces  about  him,  which  were  far 
inferior  to  theirs  in  strengtii ;  but  the  emperor  gained  by  time,  whereas  they  who  had  no 
great  treasure  lost  much.  All  the  summer  and  a  great  deal  of  the  winter  was  spent  without 
any  considerable  action,  though  the  two  armies  were  oft  in  view  one  of  another.  But  in 
154G.  J'lly  tlie  beginning  of  the  winter,  the  emperor  having  proscribed  the  duke  of  Saxe, 
0.  Duke  of   ^^^^  promised  to  bestow  the  principality  on  Maurice,  he  fell  into  Saxony,  and 

OilXC   unci  ,  f*         y  •     '  y    *     1  t        t* 

Landai.ive  earned  a  great  many  of  tho  cities  which  were  not  prepared  for  any  such 
proscribed,  iuipressioH.  This  made  the  duke  separate  his  army,  and  return  to  the  defence 
Th^^Fi  .^"^  of  his  own  country  ;  which  he  quickly  recovered,  and  drove  Maurice  almost  out 
returns  into  °^  ^'^  ^^'^  ^'^^'^  principality.  The  states  of  Bohemia  also  declared  for  the  elector 
Saxony.  of  Saxony. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  affiiirs  there.  The  princes  thought  they  had  a  good 
prospect  for  the  next  year,  having  mediated  a  peace  between  the  crowns  of  England  and 
1546  J  7  France,  whose  forces  falling  into  Flanders,  must  needs  have  bred  a  great 
Peace  conclu-  distraction  in  the  emperor's  councils.  But  king  Henry's  death  gave  them  great 
ded  between  apprehensions,  and  not  without  cause.  For  when  they  sent  hither  for  an  aid  in 
ns.an  an  nioney  to  carry  on  the  war,  the  protector  and  council  saw  great  danger  on  both 
hands  :  if  they  left  the  Germans  to  perish,  the  emperor  would  be  then  so  lifted 
up,  that  they  might  expect  to  have  an  uneasy  neighbour  of  him  :  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
a  thing  of  great  consequence  to  engage  an  infant  king  in  such  a  war.  Therefore  their 
succours  from  hence  were  like  to  be  weak  and  very  slow.  Howsoever,  the  council  ordered 
Paget  to  assure  them  that  within  three  or  four  months  they  should  send  fifty  thousand 
crowns  to  their  assistance  :  which  was  to  be  covered  thus  ;  the  merchants  of  the  Still-yard 
were  to  borrow  so  much  of  the  king,  and  to  engage  to  bring  home  stores  to  that  value  ; 
they  having  the  money,  should  send  it  to  Hamburg,  and  so  to  the  duke  of  Saxe.  But 
the  princes  received  a  second  blow  in  tho  loss  of  Francis  I,  of  France ;  who  having 
lived  long  in  a  familiarity  and  friendship  with  king  Henry,  not  ordinary  for  crowned  heads, 
was  so  much  aft'ected  with  the  news  of  his  death,  that  he  Avas  never  seen  cheerful  after  it. 
He  made  royal  funeral  rites  to  be  performed  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  : 
to  wliich  the  clergy  (who  one  would  have  thought  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  his 
fimerals  celebrated  in  any  fivshion)  were  very  averse :  but  that  king  had  emancipated 
himself  to  a  good  degree  from  a  servile  subjection  to  them,  and  would  be  obeyed.  He 
1547.  Mar.  Outlived  the  other  not  long,  for  he  died  the  last  of  March.  He  was  the  chief 
31.  Francis  I.  patron  of  learned  men  and  advancer  of  learning  that  had  been  for  many  ages. 
He  was  generally  unsuccessful  in  bis  wars,  and  yet  a  great  commander.  At  his 
death  he  left  his  son  an  advice  to  beware  of  the  brethren  of  Lorraine,  and  to  depend  much 
on  the  counsellors  whom  he  had  employed.  But  his  son,  upon  liis  coming  to  the  crown, 
did  so  deliver  himself  up  to  the  charms  of  his  mistress  Diana,  tliat  all  tilings  were  ordered 
as  men  made  their  court  to  her  ;  which  the  ministers  that  had  served  the  former  kmcr 
scornmg  to  do,  and  the  brothers  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  doing  very  submissively,  the  one 
were  discharged  of  their  employments,  and  the  other  governed  all  the  councils.  Francis 
had  been  oft  fluctuating  in  the  business  of  religion.      Sometimes  he  had  resolved  to  shaka 
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off  the  pope's  obedience,  and  set  up  a  patriarch  in  France  ;  and  had  agreed  witli  Henry  VIII. 
to  go  on  in  the  same  councils  with  him.  But  he  was  first  diverted  by  his  alliance  with 
Clement  VII.,  and  afterwards  by  the  ascendant  which  the  cardinal  of  Tournon  had  over 
hirn,  who  engaged  him  at  several  times  into  severities  against  those  that  received  the 
Reformation.  Yet  he  had  such  a  close  eye  upon  the  emperor's  motions,  that  he  kept  a 
constant  good  understanding  with  the  protestant  princes,  and  had  no  doubt  assisted  them 
if  he  had  lived.  But  upon  his  death  new  counsels  were  taken ;  the  brothers  of  Lorraine 
were  furiously  addicted  to  the  interests  of  the  papacy,  one  of  them  being  a  cardinal,  who 
persuaded  the  king  rather  to  begin  his  reign  with  the  recovery  of  Boulogne  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  English.  So  that  the  state  of  Germany  was  almost  desperate  before  he  was  aware 
of  it.  And  indeed  the  Germans  lost  so  much  in  the  death  of  these  two  kings,  upon  whose 
assistance  they  had  depended,  that  it  was  no  wonder  they  were  easily  overrun  by  the 
emperor.  Some  of  their  allies,  the  cities  of  Ulm  and  Frankfort,  and  the  duke  of 
Wirtemburg,  submitting  themselves  to  the  emperor's  mercy,  the  rest  were  much  disheart- 
ened :  which  is  a  constant  forerunner  of  the  ruin  of  a  confederacy.  Such  was  the  state  of 
religion  abroad. 

At  home  men's  minds  were  much  distracted.      The  people,  especially  in  market-towns 
The  (!  •  i"n  '^^'^  places  of  trade,  began  generally  to  see  into  many  of  the  coiTuptions  of  the 
laid  for  a  fin-  doctrine   and  worship,  and  were  weary  of  them  ;  some  preached  against   some 
ther  Rcforraa-  abuses  :  Glasier  at  Paul's  Cross  taught,  that  the  observance  of  Lent  was  only  a 
tion  at  lome.  p^gj^jyg  jj^^  .  others  Went  further,  and  plainly  condemned  most  of  the  former 
abuses ;  but  the  clergy  were  as  much  engaged  to  defend  them.     They  were  for  the  most 
part  such  as  had  been  bred  in  monasteries  and  religious  houses.      For  there  being  pensions 
reserved  for  the  monks,  when  their  houses  were  surrendered  and  dissolved,  till  they  should 
be  otherwise   provided ;   the   court  of  Augmentations  took   care  to  ease  the  king  of  that 
charge,  by  recommending  them  to  such  small  benefices  as  were  at  the  king's  disposal ;  and 
such  as  purchased  those  lands  of  the  crown,  with  that  charge  of  paying  the  pensions  to 
the  monks,  were  also  careful  to  ease  themselves  by  procuring  benefices  for  them.     The 
benefices  were  generally  very  small,  so  that  in  many  places  three  or  four  benefices  could 
hardly  afford  enough  for  the  maintenance  of  one  man.      And  this  gave  some  colour  for  that 
abuse  of  one  man's  having  many  benefices  that  have  a  care  of  souls  annexed  to  them ;  and 
that  not  only  where  they  are  so  contiguous  that  the  duty  can  be  discharged  by  one,  and  so 
poor   that  the  maintenance  of  both  will  scarce  serve  for  the  encouragement  of  one  person, 
but  even  where  they  are  very  remote,  and  of  considerable  value.     This  corruption  that  crept 
in  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  church,  was  now  practised  in  England  out  of  necessity.      By  an 
act  made  in  king   Ilemy  VIII. 's  time,  none  might  hold  two  benefices  without  a  dispen- 
sation, but  no  dispensation  could  enable  one  to  hold  three ;  yet  that  was  not  at  this  time 
much  considered.     The  excuse  made  for  this  were,  that  in  some  places  they  could  not  find 
good  men  for  the  benefices,  but  in  most  places  the  livings  were  brought  to  nothing.      For 
while  the  abbeys  stood,  the  abbots  allowed  those  whom  they  appointed  to  serve  the  cure  in 
tiie   churches  that  belonged  to  them  (which  were  in  value  above  the  half  of  England)  a 
small  stipend,  or   some  little  part  of  the  vicarage  tithes ;    and  they  were  to  raise  their 
subsistence  out  of  the  fees  they  had  by  the  sacraments,  and  other  sacramentals ;  and  chiefly 
by  the  singing  masses  for  the  poor  that  died ;  for  the  abbeys  had  the  profit  of  it  from  the 
rich.     And  masses  went  generally  for  two-pence ;  a  groat  was  thought  a  great  bounty. 
So  they  all  concludeil  themselves  undone  if  these  things  were  withdrawn.      This  engaged 
them  against  any  reformation,  since  every  step  that  was  made  in  it  took  their  bread  out  of 
their  mouths.    But  they  being  generally  very  ignorant,  could  oppose  nothing  with  the  force 
of  reason  or  learning.      So  although  they  were  resolved  to  comply  with  anything  rather 
than    forfeit    their    benefices,     yet    in    their    hearts   they   abhorred    all   reformation,   and 
murmured  against  it  where  they  thought  they  might  do  it  safely ;  some  preached  as  much 
for  the  old  abuses,  as  others  did  against  them.      Dr.  Peru  at  St.  Andrews  Undershaft 
justified   the  worship  of  images  on  the  23d  of  April ;  yet  on  the  I9th  of  June  he  pi-eached 
a   recantation  of  that  sermon.     Besides  these,   there  were  great   prelates,  as   Gardiner, 
Bonner,  and  Tonstall,  whose  long  experience  in  affairs,  they  being  oft  employed  in  foreign 
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embassies,  together  with  their  high  preferment,  gave  them  great  authority  ;  and  they  were 
against  all  alterations  in  religion.  But  that  was  not  so  decent  to  profess,  therefore  tliey  set 
upon  this  pretence,  that  till  the  king  their  supreme  head  were  of  ago,  so  as  to  consider 
things  himself,  all  sliould  continue  in  the  state  in  which  king  Henry  had  left  them  :  and 
these  depended  on  the  lady  Mary  the  king's  eldest  sister  as  their  head,  who  now  professed 
herself  to  be  in  all  points  for  what  her  father  had  done ;  and  was  very  earnest  to  have  every- 
thing enacted  by  him,  but  chiefly  the  Six  Articles,  to  continue  in  force. 

On  the  otlier  hand  Cranmer,  being  now  delivered  from  that  too  awful  subjection  that  he 
had  been  held  under  by  king  Henry,  resolved  to  go  on  more  vigorously  in  purging  out 
abuses.  lie  had  the  protector  firmly  united  to  him  in  this  design.  Dr.  Cox  and  ]Mr. 
Cheek,  who  were  about  the  young  king,  were  also  very  careful  to  infuse  right  principles  of 
religion  into  him  ;  and  as  he  was  very  capable  of  understanding  what  was  laid  before  him,  so 
he  iiad  an  early  liking  to  all  good  and  generous  principles  ;  and  was  of  so  excellent  a  temper 
of  mind,  that  as  he  naturally  loved  truth,  so  the  great  probity  of  his  manners  made  him  very 
inclinable  to  love  and  cherish  true  religion.  Cranmer  had  also  several  bishops  of  his  side ; 
Holgate  jf  York,  Ilolbeach  of  Lincoln,  Goodrick  of  Ely,  and,  above  all,  Ridley,  elect  of 
Rochester,  designed  for  that  see  by  king  Henry,  but  not  consecrated  till  September  tliis 
year.  Old  Latimer  was  now  discharged  of  his  imprisonment,  but  had  no  mind  to  return  to 
a  more  public  station,  and  did  choose  rather  to  live  private,  and  employ  himself  in  preaching. 
lie  was  kept  by  Cranmer  at  Lambeth,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  till  he  was 
imprisoned  in  queen  Mary's  time,  and  attained  the  glorious  end  of  his  innocent  and  pious 
life.  But  the  apprehensions  of  his  being  restored  again  to  his  old  bishopric  put  Heath, 
then  bishop  of  Worcester,  into  great  anxieties ;  sometimes  he  thought  if  he  consented  to  the 
Reformation,  then  Latimer,  who  left  his  bishopric  on  the  account  of  the  Six  Articles,  must 
Journal  of  the  ^^  restored,  and  this  made  him  join  with  the  popish  party  :  at  other  times, 
House  of  when  he  saw  the  House  of  Commons  moved  to  have  Latimer  put  in  again,  then 
Commons.  jjg  joined  in  the  counsels  for  the  Reformation,  to  secure  friends  to  himself  by 
that  compliance.  Others  of  the  bishops  were  ignorant  and  weak  men,  who  understood 
religion  little,  and  valued  it  less;  and  so,  although  they  liked  the  old  superstition  best, 
because  it  encouraged  ignorance  most,  and  that  was  the  only  sure  support  of  their  power 
and  wealth,  yet  they  resolved  to  swim  with  the  stream.  It  was  designed  by  Cranmer  and 
his  friends  to  carry  on  the  Reformation  but  by  slow  and  safe  degrees,  not  hazarding  too 
much  at  once.  They  trusted  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  he  would  assist  them  in  so 
good  a  work.  They  knew  the  corruptions  they  were  to  throw  out  to  be  such,  that  they 
should  easily  satisfy  the  people  with  what  they  did,  and  they  had  manj'  learned  men  among 
them,  who  liad  now  for  divers  years  been  examining  these  matters.  There  were  also  many 
that  declared  they  had  heard  the  late  king  express  his  great  regret  for  leaving  the  state  of 
religion  in  so  unsettled  a  condition ;  and  that  he  had  resolved  to  have  changed  the  mass  into  a 
communion,  beside  many  other  things.  And  in  the  act  of  parliament  which  he  had 
procured,  (see  page  193,  Part  I.)  for  giving  force  and  authority  to  his  proclamations,  a 
proviso  was  added,  that  his  son's  counsellors,  while  he  should  be  under  age,  might  set  out 
proclamations  of  t!ie  same  authority  with  those  which  were  made  by  the  king  himself.  This 
gave  them  a  full  power  to  proceed  in  that  work  ;  in  which  they  resolved  to  follow  the 
A  Visitation  method  begun  by  the  late  king  of  sending  visitors  over  England,  with  injunc- 
is  made  over  tions  and  articles.  They  ordered  them  six  several  circuits  or  precincts ;  the 
England.  gj.g^  ^.^g  London,  AVestminster,  Norwich,  and  Ely ;  the  second  Rochester, 
Canterbury,  Chichester,  and  Winchester ;  the  third,  Sarum,  Exeter,  Bath,  Bristol,  and 
Gloucester ;  the  fourth,  York,  Durham,  Carlisle,  and  Chester ;  the  fifth,  Peterborough, 
Lincoln.  Oxford,  Coventry,  and  Litchfield  ;  and  the  sixth,  Wales,  Worcester,  and  Hereford. 
For  every  circuit  there  were  two  gentlemen,  a  civilian,  a  divine,  and  a  registrar  ;  *  they 
were  designed  to  be  sent  out  in  the  beginning  of  Slay,  as  appears  by  a  letter  to  be  found 
Collerticn  in  the  Collection,  written  the  4tli  of  May  to  the  archbishop  of  York.  (There 
Number  7.     ig  also  in  the  registers  of  London  another  of  the  same  strain.)  Yet  the  visitation 

Tills  rule  was  not  observed  ;  in   some  circuits  there     in  some  two  divines  ;  in  some  one  gentleman  ;  and  in  sorao 
were  I'oiir  visitors  ;  in  others  six;  in  some  no  civilians;     three.  See  Cranmer's  Mem.  p.  HG. — Srp.vPE's  CoaRECX. 
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being  put  off  for  some  tnontlis,  tliis  inhibition  was  suspended  on  tlie  16th  of  May,  till  it 
should  be  again  renewed.  The  letter  sets  forth,  that  the  king  being  speedily  to  order  a 
visitation  over  his  whole  kingdom,  therefore  neither  the  archbishop  nor  any  other  should 
exercise  any  jurisdiction  while  that  visitation  lasted.  And  since  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  held  in  great  suspense  by  the  controversies  they  heard  so  variously  tossed  in  the 
pulpits,  that  for  quieting  these  the  king  did  require  all  bishops  to  preach  nowhere  but  in 
their  cathedrals,  and  that  all  other  clergymen  should  not  preach  but  in  their  collegiate  or 
parochial  churches,  unless  they  obtained  a  special  license  from  the  king  to  that  effect.  The 
design  of  this  was  to  make  a  distinction  between  such  as  preached  for  the  reformation  of 
abuses,  and  such  as  did  it  not.  The  one  were  to  be  encouraged  by  licenses  to  preach 
wherever  they  desired  to  do  it.  but  the  others  were  restrained  to  the  places  where  they 
■were  incumbents.  But  that  which  of  all  other  things  did  most  damp  those  who  designed  the 
Reformation,  was  the  misery  to  wliich  they  saw  the  clergy  reduced,  and  the  great  want  of 
able  men  to  propagate  it  over  England.  For  the  rents  of  the  church  were  either  so 
swallowed  up  by  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  to  whom  the  tithes  were  generally 
appropriated,  or  so  basely  alienated  by  some  lewd  or  superstitious  incumbents,  who,  to 
preserve  themselves,  being  otherwise  obnoxious,  or  to  purchase  friends,  had  given  away  the 
best  part  of  their  revenues  and  benefices ;  that  there  was  very  little  encouragement  left  for 
those  that  should  labour  in  the  work  of  the  gospel.  And  though  many  projects  were 
thought  on  for  remedying  this  great  abuse,  yet  those  wei'e  all  so  powerfully  opposed,  that 
there  was  no  hope  left  of  getting  it  remedied,  till  the  king  should  come  to  be  of  age,  and  be 
able  by  his  authority  to  procure  the  churchmen  a  more  proportioned  maintenance. 

Two  things  only  remained  to  be  done  at  present.  The  one  was  to  draw  up  some 
Some  Homi-  homilies  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  which  might  supply  the  defects  of  their 
lies  compiled,  incumbents,  together  with  the  providing  them  with  such  books  as  might  lead 
them  into  the  understanding  of  the  Scripture.  The  other  was  to  select  the  most  eminent 
preachers  they  could  find,  and  send  them  over  England  with  the  visitors,  who  should 
with  more  authority  instruct  the  nation  in  the  principles  of  religion.  Therefore  some  were 
appointed  to  compile  those  homilies  ;  and  twelve  were  at  first  agreed  on,  being  about  those 
arguments  which  were  in  themselves  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  1st  was  about  the 
use  of  the  Scriptures*.  The  2d.  Of  the  Misery  of  Mankind  by  Sin.  3d.  Of  their  Salvation 
by  Christ.  4th.  Of  True  and  Lively  Faith.  5th.  Of  Good  Works.  6th.  Of  Christian 
Love  and  Charity.  7th.  Against  Swearing,  and  chiefly  Perjury.  8th.  Against  Apostacy, 
or  declining  from  God.  9th.  Against  the  Fear  of  Death.  10th.  An  exhortation  to  Obe- 
dience. 11th.  Against  Whoredom  and  Adultery,  setting  forth  the  state  of  Marriage  how 
necessary  and  honourable  it  was.  And  the  12th,  Against  Contention,  chiefly  about  matters 
of  Religion.  They  intended  to  set  out  more  afterwards,  but  these  were  all  that  were  at  this 
time  finished.  The  chief  design  in  them  was  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  method  of 
salvation  according  to  the  gospel ;  in  which  there  were  two  dangerous  extremes  at  that  time 
that  had  divided  the  world.  Tiie  greatest  part  of  the  ignorant  commons  seemed  to  consider 
their  priests  as  a  sort  of  a  people  who  had  such  a  secret  trick  of  saving  their  souls,  as  mounte- 
banks pretend  in  the  curing  of  diseases  ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  leave 
themselves  in  their  hands,  and  the  business  could  not  miscarry.  This  was  the  chief  basis 
and  support  of  all  that  superstition  which  was  so  prevalent  over  the  nation.  The  other  extreme 
was  of  some  corrupt  gospellers,  who  thought  if  they  magnified  Christ  much,  and  depended  on 
his  merits  and  intercession,  they  could  not  perish,  which  way  soever  they  led  their  lives. 
In  these  homilies,  therefore,  special  care  was  taken  to  rectify  these  errors  ;  and  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind  was  on  the  one  hand  wholly  ascribed  to  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ, 
to  which  sinners  were  taught  to  fly,  and  to  trust  to  it  only,  and  to  no  other  devices  for  the 
pardon  of  sin.  They  were  at  the  same  time  taught  that  there  was  no  salvation  through 
Christ  but  to  such  as  truly  repented,  and  lived  according  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel.  The 
whole  matter  was  so  ordered  to  teach  them,  that  avoiding  the  hurtful  errors  on  both  hands, 
they  might  all  know  the  true  and  certain  way  of  attaining  eternal  happiness.  For  the 
understanding  the  New  Testament,  Erasmus's  Paraphrase,  which  was  translated  into  English, 

*  These  titles  are  not  as  tliey  are  iu  the  original  book.     They  are  only  abridged. — Strype's  CorriOT. 
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was  thought  the  most  profitable  and  easiest  book.  Tlierefore  it  was  resolved,  that  together 
with  the  Bible  there  should  be  one  of  these  in  every  parish-church  over  England.  Tliey 
next  considered  the  articles  and  injunctions  tliat  should  be  given  to  the  visitors.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  were  only  the  renewing  what  had  been  ordered  by  hing  Henry 
durino-  Cromwell's  being  vicegerent,  which  had  been  much  neglected  since  his  fall.  For  as 
there  was  no  vicegerent,  so  there  was  few  visitations  appointed  after  his  death  by  the  king's 
authority ;  but  the  executing  fomier  injunctions  was  left  to  the  several  bishops,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  more  careful  about  the  Six  Articles  than  about  the  injunctions. 

So  now  all  the  orders  about  renouncing  the  pope's  power,  and  asserting  the  king's 
,  .,  ^  ,  supremacy,  about  preaching,  teaching  the  elements  of  religion  in  the  vulgar 
Injinictions  tongue,  about  the  benefices  of  the  clergy,  and  the  taxes  on  them  for  the  poor,  for 
for  the  Visit-  scholars,  and  their  mansion-houses,  with  the  other  injunctions  for  the  strictness  of 
''"°°  ■  churchmen's  lives,  and  against  superstitions,  pilgrimages,  images,  or  other  rites 

of  that  kind,  and  for  register-books,  were  renewed.  And  to  these  many  others  were  added, 
as,  "  Tiiat  curates  should  take  down  such  images  as  they  knew  were  abused  by  pilgrimages 
or  offerings  to  tliem,  but  that  private  persons  should  not  do  it.  That  in  the  confessions  in 
Lent  they  should  examine  all  people  whether  they  could  recite  the  elements  of  religion  in 
the  Enolish  tonoue.     That  at  high  mass  they  should  read  the  Eiiistle  and  Gosoel  in  EnoHsh. 

no  O*  i-  ACT 

and  every  Sunday  and  holy-day  they  should  read  at  matins  one  chapter  out  of  the  Nev/ 
Testament,  and  at  even-song  another  out  of  the  Old,  in  English.  Tiiat  the  curates  should 
often  visit  the  sick,  and  have  many  places  of  the  Scripture  in  English  in  readiness  where- 
with to  comfort  them.  That  there  should  be  no  more  processions  about  churches,  for 
avoiding  contention  for  precedence  in  them.  And  that  the  Litany  formerly  said  in  the 
processions,  should  be  said  thereafter  in  the  choir  in  English,  as  had  been  ordered  by  the 
late  king.  That  the  holy-day  had  been  instituted  at  first  that  men  should  give  themselves 
wholly  to  God  ;  yet  God  was  generally  more  dishonoured  upon  it  than  on  the  otlier  days, 
by  idleness,  drunkenness,  and  quarrelling ;  the  people  thinking  that  they  sufficiently 
honoured  God  by  hearing  mass  and  matins,  though  they  understood  nothing  of  it  to  their 
edifying  ;  therefore,  thei'eafter  the  holy-day  should  be  spent  according  to  God's  holy  will, 
in  hearing  and  reading  his  holy  word,  in  public  and  private  prayers,  in  amending  their 
lives,  receiving  the  communion,  visiting  the  sick,  and  reconciling  themselves  to  their  neioh- 
bours  :  yet  the  curates  were  to  declare  to  their  people,  that  in  harvest-time  they  might  upon 
the  holy  and  festival  days  labour  in  their  harvest.  That  curates  were  to  admit  none  to  the 
communion  who  were  not  reconciled  to  their  neighbours.  That  all  dignified  clero-ynien 
should  preach  personally  twice  a  year.  That  the  people  should  be  taught  not  to  despise 
any  of  the  ceremonies  not  yet  abrogated,  but  to  beware  of  the  superstition  of  sprinkling- 
their  beds  with  holy  water,  or  the  ringing  of  bells,  or  using  of  blessed  candles  for  drivino- 
away  devils.  That  all  monuments  of  idolatry  should  be  removed  out  of  the  walls  or  win- 
dows of  churches,  and  that  there  should  be  a  pulpit  in  every  church  for  preachiuff.  'That 
there  should  be  a  chest  with  a  hole  in  it  for  the  receiving  the  oblations  of  the  people  for  the 
poor,  and  that  the  people  should  be  exhorted  to  almsgiving,  as  much  more  profitable  than  what 
they  formerly  bestov^'ed  on  superstitious  pilgrimages,  trentals,  and  decking  of  imao-cs.  Tiiat 
all  patrons  who  disposed  of  their  livings  by  simoniacal  pactions  should  forfeit  their  ri'i-ht  for 
that  vacancy  to  the  king.  That  the  Homilies  should  be  read.  That  priests  should  be  used 
ciiaritably  and  reverently  for  their  office-sake.  That  no  other  primer  should  be  used  but 
that  set  out  by  king  Henry.  That  the  prime  and  the  hours  should  be  omitted  where  there 
was  a  sermon  or  homily.  That  they  should  in  bidding  the  prayers  remember  the  king 
their  supreme  head,  the  queen-dowager,  the  king's  two  sisters,  the  lord  protector,  and  the 
council,  the  lords,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons  of  the  realm  ;  and  to  pray  for  souls  departed 
this  life,  that  at  the  last  day,  we  with  them  m;iy  rest  both  body  and  soul.  All  which 
iujunctions  were  to  be  observed,  under  the  pains  of  excommunication,  sequestration,  or 
deprivation,  as  the  ordinaries  should  answer  it  to  the  king,  the  justices  of  peace  beinrr 
required  to  assist  them. 

"   Tlic  Injunctions  only  ;uu  iibbliactcd,  not  the  Articles. — Strvpe's  CoiiiaxT. 
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Besides  these,  there  were  other  injunctions  given  to  the  bishops,  "  Tliat  they  should  see 

the  former  put  in  execution,  and  should  preach   four  times  a  year  in  their 

th'' "k 'r"^ '°   dioceses  :  once  at   their  cathedral,   and  three  times  in   other  churches,  unless 

they  had  a  reasonable  excuse  for  their  omission.     That  their  chaplains  should 

be  able  to  preach  God's  word,  and  should  be  made  labour  oft  in  it :    that  they  should  give 

orders  to  none  but  such  as  would  do  the  same ;  and  if  any  did  otherwise,  that  they  should 

punish  him,  and  recall  their  licence."     These  are  the  chief  heads  of  the  injunctions,  which 

beiniT  so  often  printed,  I  shall  refer  the  reader  that  would  consider  them  more  carefully,  to 

the  collection  of  these  and  other  such  curious  things  made  by  the  right  reverend  father  in 

God  Anthony  Sparrow,  now  lord  bishop  of  Norwich.* 

These  being  published,  gave  occasion  to  those  who  censured  all  things  of  that  nature  to 

~,  examine  them, 

lliese  were  .        , 

much  cen-  The  removmg  images  that  had  been  abused,  gave  great  occasion  of  quarrel ; 

sured.  and  the  thing  being  to  be  done  by  the  clergy  only,  it  was  not  like  that  they  who 

lived  chiefly  by  such  things,  would  be  very  zealous  in  the  removing  them.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  set  some  restraints  to  the  heats  of  the  people,  who 
were  otherwise  apt  to  run  too  far  where  bounds  were  not  set  to  them. 

The  article  about  the  strict  observance  of  the  holy-day  seemed  a  little  doubtful,  whether 
by  the  holy-day  was  to  be  understood  only  the  Lord's-day,  or  that  and  all  other  church 
festivals.  The  naming  it  singularly  the  holy-day,  and  in  the  end  of  that  article  adding 
festival-days  to  the  holy-daj',  seemed  to  favour  their  opinion  that  thought  this  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  holy-day  was  particularly  intended  for  the  Lord's-day,  and  not  for  the  other 
festivals.  And  indeed  the  setting  aside  of  large  portions  of  time  on  that  day  for  our 
spiritual  edification,  and  for  the  service  of  God,  both  in  public  and  private,  is  so  necessary 
for  the  advancement  of  true  piety,  that  great  and  good  effects  must  needs  follow  on  it.  But 
some  came  afterwards,  who  not  content  to  press  great  strictness  on  that  day,  would  needs 
make  a  controversy  .about  the  morality  of  it,  and  about  the  fourth  commandment,  and 
framed  many  rules  for  it,  which  were  stricter  than  themselves  or  any  other  could  keep,  and 
so  could  only  load  men's  consciences  with  many  scruples.  This  drew  an  opposition  from 
others  who  could  not  agree  to  these  severities,  and  these  contests  were,  by  the  subtlety  of 
the  enemies  of  the  power  and  progress  of  religion  so  improved,  that  instead  of  all  men's 
observing  that  time  devoutly  as  they  ought,  some  took  occasion,  from  the  strictness  of  their 
own  vvay,  to  censure  all  as  irreligious  who  did  not  in  everything  agree  to  their  notion  con- 
cerning it  :  others  by  the  heat  of  contradiction  did  too  much  slacken  this  great  bond  and 
instrument  of  religion ;  which  is  since  brought  imder  so  much  neglect,  that  it  is  for  most 
part  a  day  only  of  rest  from  men's  bodily  labours,  but  perhaps  worse  employed  than  if  they 
were  at  work  :  so  hard  a  thing  it  is  to  keep  the  due  mean  between  the  extremes  of  supersti- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  of  irreligion  on  the  other. 

The  corruption  of  lay-patrons  in  their  simoniacal  bargains,  was  then  so  notorious,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  give  a  check  to  it,  as  we  find  there  was  by  these  injunctions.  But  whether 
either  this,  or  the  oath  afterwards  appointed  to  be  taken,  has  effectually  delivered  this 
church  of  that  great  abuse,  I  shall  not  determine.  If  those  who  bestow  benefices,  did  con- 
sider that  tlie  charge  of  souls  being  annexed  to  them,  they  shall  answer  to  God  severely  for 
putting  so  sacred  a  trust  in  mean  or  ill  hands,  upon  any  base  or  servile  accounts,  it  would 
make  them  look  a  little  more  carefully  to  a  thing  of  so  high  consequence ;  and  neither 
exjjose  so  holj'  a  thing  to  sale,  nor  gratify  a  friend  or  servant  by  granting  them  the  next 
advowson,  or  be  too  easily  overcome  with  the  solicitations  of  impudent  pretenders. 

The  form  of  bidding  prayer  was   not  begun  by  king  Henry,    as    some    have    weakly 

imagined  ;  but  was  used  in  the  times  of  popery,  as  will  appear  by  the  form  of  bidding  the 

beads  in  king  Henry  VII.'s  time,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection  : — where 

n"  '^b  "s'       *'^^  ^^^y  ^^'^'^'  ^^^^  ^°^  ^^^®  preacher  to  name  and  open  his  text,  and  then  to  call 

on  the  people  to  go  to  their  prayers,  and  to  tell  them  what  they  were  to  pray 

for  ;  after  which  all  the  people  said  their  beads  in  a  general  silence,  and  the  minister  kneeled 

'•■  These  rtitick'S  arc  not  in  bishdj)  Sjiarrow's  collection,  but  were  piintod  anno  1 J47. — Sthype's  Corkect. 
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down  likewise  and  said  his.  All  the  change  king  Henry  YIII.  made  in  this  was,  that  the 
pope  and  cardinals'  names  heing  left  out,  he  was  ordered  to  he  mentioned  witli  the  addition 
of  his  title  of  supreme  head,  that  the  people  liearing  that  oft  repeated  by  their  priests, 
might  be  better  persuaded  about  it,  but  his  other  titles  were  not  mentioned.  And  this 
order  was  now  renewed.  Only  the  prayer  for  departed  souls  was  changed  from  what  it  had 
been.  It  was  formerly  in  these  words :  "  Ye  shall  pray  for  the  souls  that  be  departed, 
abiding  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  that  it  may  please  him  the  rather  at  the  contemplation 
of  our  prayers,  to  grant  them  the  fruition  of  his  presence  ;  "  which  did  imply  their  being  in 
a  state  where  they  did  not  enjoy  the  presence  of  God,  which  was  avoided  by  the  more 
general  words  now  prescribed. 

The  injunctions  given  the  bisliops,  directed  them  to  that  which,  if  followed  carefully, 
•would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  reformino;,  at  least  the  next  age,  if  not  that  wlierein 
they  lived.  For  if  holy  orders  were  given  to  none  but  to  those  who  are  well  qualified,  and 
seem  to  be  internally  called  by  a  Divine  vocation,  the  church  must  soon  put  on  a  new  face  : 
whereas,  when  orders  are  too  easily  given,  upon  tiie  credit  of  emendicated  recommendations, 
or  titles,  and  after  a  slight  trial  of  the  knowledge  of  such  candidates,  without  any  exact 
scrutiny  into  their  sense  of  things,  or  into  the  disposition  of  their  minds  ;  no  wonder 
if  by  the  means  of  clergymen  so  ordained,  the  ciiurch  lose  much  in  the  esteem  and 
love  of  the  people,  who  being  possessed  with  prejudices  against  the  whole  society  for 
the  faults  which  they  see  in  particidar  persons,  become  an  easy  prey  to  such  as  divide 
from  it. 

Thus  were  the  visitors  instructed,  and  sent  out  to  make  their  circuits,  in  August,  about 
Aucust.  ^^^^  time  tliat  the  protector  made  his  expedition  into  Scotland.      For  the  occasion 

ThePiotector  of  it  I  shall  refer  the  reader  to  what  is  already  said  in  the  former  part  of  iliis 
went  into  work.  Before  they  engaged  deeper  in  the  war,  sir  Francis  Brian  was  sent  over 
to  Fi'ance,  to  congratulate  the  new  king,  and  to  see  if  he  would  confirm  those 
propositions  that  were  agreed  to  during  his  father's  life ;  and  if  he  would  pay  the  pension 
that  was  to  be  given  yearly  till  Boulogne  was  restored ;  and  chiefly  to  obtain  of  him  to  be 
„,  neutral  in  the  war  of  Scotland  :  complaining  of  that  nation  that  had  broken  their 

J.  liucinus.  •  1  . 

faith  with  England,  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage.  To  all  which  the  French 
king  answered,  that  for  these  articles  they  mentioned  he  thought  it  dishonourable  for  him  to 
confirm  them  ;  and  said  his  father's  agent,  Poligny,  had  no  warrant  to  yield  to  them,  for  by 
them  the  English  were  at  liberty  to  fortify  what  they  had  about  Boulogne,  which  he  would 
never  consent  to ;  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  what  was  agreed  to  by  his  father,  but  would 
liave  first  the  conditions  of  tlie  delivery  of  Boulogne  made  more  clear ;  as  for  the  Scots,  they 
were  his  perpetual  allies,  whom  he  could  not  forsake  if  they  were  in  any  distress.  And 
Qiiesticns  when  it  was  pressed  on  him,  and  his  ambassador  at  London,  that  Scotland  was 
made  whe-  subject  to  tile  crown  of  England,  they  had  no  regard  to  it.  "When  the  council 
t  er  ..cotland  (jgsired  the  Frencli  ambassador  to  look  on  the  records  which  they  should  bring 

W3S  (I  iI'CG  ® 

kin"<lom  or  ^^^^^  ^^>^  proving  their  title,  he  excused  himself,  and  said  his  master  would  not 
suliject  to  interpose  in  a  question  of  that  nature,  nor  woidd  he  look  back  to  what  was 
England.  pretended  to  have  been  done  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago;  but  was  to  take  things 
as  he  found  them  ;  and  that  the  Scots  had  records  likewise  to  prove  their  being  a  free  kingdom. 
So  the  council  saw  they  could  not  engage  in  the  war  with  Scotland,  without  drawing  on  a  war 
with  France ;  which  made  them  try  their  interest  with  their  friends  this  year  to  see  if  the 
marriage  could  be  obtained.  But  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  was  now  lost,  by  the  assistance 
that  Leo  Strozzi  brought  from  France.  And  though  they  in  England  continued  to  send 
pensions  to  their  party  (for  in  JLay,  L300/.  was  sent  down  by  Henry  Balnavcs  ;  and  in 
June,  125Z.  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  for  an  half  year's  payment  of  his  pension), 
yet  they  could  gain  no  ground  there  ;  for  the  Scots  now  thought  themselves  safer  than 
formerly,  the  crown  of  England  being  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  and  the  court  of  France  being 
much  governed  by  their  queen  dowager's  brotliers.  They  gave  way  to  the  Borderers  to 
make  inroads,  of  whom  about  two  thousand  fell  into  the  western  marches,  and  made  great 
depredations.  The  Scots  in  Ireland  were  also  very  ill  neighbours  to  the  English  there. 
There  were  many  otiier  complaints  of  piracies  at  sea,  and  of  a  ship-royal  that  robbed  many 
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English  ships  ;  hut  liov/  these  came  to  be  complained  of  I  do  not  see,  for  they  -were  in  open 
war,  and  I  do  not  find  any  truce  liad  been  made.  The  Frencb  agent  at  London  pressed 
much  that  there  might  be  a  treaty  on  the  borders  before  the  breach  were  made  wider.  But 
now  the  protector  had  given  orders  for  raising  an  army,  so  that  he  had  no  mind  to  lose  that 
summer.  Yet  to  let  the  French  king  see  how  careful  they  were  of  preserving  his  friendship, 
they  appointed  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  sir  Robert  Bowes,  to  give  the  Scotch  commissioners 
a  meeting  on  the  borders  the  4th  of  August ;  but  with  these  secret  instructions,  that  if  the 
Scots  would  confirm  the  marriage,  all  other  things  should  be  presently  forgiven,  and  peace 
be  immediately  made  up  ;  but  if  they  were  not  empowered  in  that  particular,  and  offered 
only  to  treat  about  restitutions,  that  tlien  they  should  immediately  break  off  the  treaty. 
The  bishop  of  Duriiam  was  also  ordered  to  carry  down  with  him  the  exemplifications  of 
many  records,  to  prove  the  subjection  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  England  ;  some  of  these 
are  said  to  have  been  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  their  kings,  their  nobles,  their  bishops, 
abbots,  and  towns.  He  was  also  ordered  to  search  for  all  the  records  that  were  lying  at 
Durham,  where  many  of  them  were  kept,  to  be  ready  to  be  showed  to  the  Scots  upon  any 
occasion  that  might  require  it.  The  meeting  on  the  borders  came  to  a  quick  issue,  for  the 
Scottish  commissioners  had  no  power  to  treat  about  the  marriage.  But  Tonstall  searching 
the  registers  of  his  see,  found  many  writings  of  great  consequence  to  clear  that  subjection, 
of  which  the  reader  will  see  an  account,  in  a  letter  he  writ  to  the  council,  in  the  collection 
Collection  of  papers.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  was  the  homage  king  William  of 
Number  9.  Scotland  made  to  Henry  II.  by  which  he  granted  that  all  the  nobles  of  his 
realm  should  be  his  subjects,  and  do  homage  to  him  ;  and  that  all  the  bishops  of  Scotland 
should  be  under  the  archbishops  of  York  ;  and  that  the  king  of  England  should  give  all 
the  abbeys  and  honours  in  Scotland,  at  the  least  they  should  not  be  given  without  his 
consent,  with  many  other  things  of  the  like  nature.  It  was  said  that  the  monks  in  those 
days,  who  generally  kept  the  records,  were  so  accustomed  to  the  forging  of  stories  and 
writings,  that  little  credit  was  to  be  given  to  such  records  as  lay  in  their  keeping.  But 
having  so  faithfully  acknowledged  what  was  alleged  against  the  freedom  of  Scotland,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  set  down  a  proof  on  the  other  side,  for  my  native  country,  copied  from  the 
original  writing,  yet  extant,  imder  the  hands  and  seals  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  that  kingdom.  It  is  a  letter  to  the  pope  ;  and  it  was  ordinary  that  of  such  public  letters 
there  were  duplicates  signed  ;  the  one  of  which  was  sent,  and  the  other  laid  up  among  the  re- 
cords, of  which  I  have  met  with  several  instances.  So  that  of  this  letter  the  copy  which  was 
Collection  reserved,  being  now  in  noble  hands,  was  communicated  to  me,  and  is  in  the  Collec- 
Niimber  10.  tion.  It  was  upon  the  pope's  engaging  with  the  king  of  England  to  assist  him  to 
subdue  Scotland  that  they  writ  to  him,  and  did  assert  most  directly  that  their  kingdom  was 
at  all  times  free  and  independent.  But  now  these  questions  being  waved,  the  other  difference 
about  the  marriage  was  brought  to  a  sharper  decision. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  the  protector  took  out  a  commission  to  be  general,  and  to  make 
^  war  on  Scotland  ;   and  did  devolve  his  power  during  his  absence  on  the  privy- 

''  "  '  council  ;  and  appointed  his  brother  to  be  lord-lieutenant  for  the   south,  and  the 

earl  of  Warwick  (whom  he  carried  with  him)  lord-lieutenant  for  the  north  ;   and  left  a 

connnission  of  array  to  the  marquess  of  Northampton  for  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  ;  to 

the  earl  of  Arundel  for  Sussex,   Surrey,   Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire  ;    and  to  sir  Thomas 

Cheney  for  Kent.      All  this  was  in  case  of  any  invasion  from  France.     Having  thus  settled 

affairs  during  his  absence,  he  set  out  for  Newcastle,  having  ordered  his  troops  to  march 

thither  before  :  and  cominsr  thither  on  the  STtli  of  that  month,  he  saw  his  army 

'     '    mustered  on  the  28th,  and  marched  forward  to  Scotland.     The  lord  Clinton 

commanded  the  ships  that  sailed  on  as  the  army  marched ;   which  was  done  that  provisions 

and  ammunition  might  be  brought  by  them  from  Newcastle  or  Berwick,  if  the  enemy  should 

at  any  time  fall  in  behind  their  army.     He  entered  into  Scotch  ground  the  2nd 
Sent   2    5.  . 

of  September,  and  advanced  to   the   paths   the  5th,   where   the   passage    being 

narrow  and  untoward,  they  looked  for  an  enemy  to  have  disputed  it,  but  found  none;  the 

Scots  having  only  broken  the  ways,  which  in  that  dry  season  signified  not  much,  but  to  stop 

them  some  hours  in  their  march.     Wiien  they  had  passed  these,  some  little  castles,  Dunglas, 
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Thornton,  and  Innerwick,  having  but  a  few  ill-provided  men   in  them,  rendered  to  them. 
On  the  9th  they  came  to  Falside,  where  there  was  a  long  fight  in  several  parties, 

''^"    '  in  which  there  were  one  thousand  three  hundred  of  the  Scots  slain.      And  now 

they  were  in  sight  of  the  Scotch  army,  which  was  for  numbers  of  men  one  of  the  greatest 
that  they  hud  ever  brought  together,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  men ;  of  which  ten 
thousand  were  commanded  by  the  governor,  eight  thousand  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  eight 
thousand  by  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  four  thousand  by  the  earl  of  Argyle,  with  a  fair  train 
of  artillery,  nine  brass  and  twenty-one  iron  guns.  On  the  other  side,  the  English  army 
consisted  of  about  fifteen  thousand  foxjt,  and  three  thousand  horse,  but  all  well  appointed. 
The  Scots  were  now  heated  with  the  old  national  quarrel  to  England,  It  was  given  out 
that  the  protector  was  come  witli  his  army,  to  carry  away  their  queen,  and  to  enslave  the 
kingdom.  And  for  the  encouraging  of  the  army  it  was  also  said,  that  twelve  galleys  and 
fifty  ships  were  on  the  sea  from  France,  and  that  they  looked  for  them  every  day. 

The  protector  finding  an  army  brought  together  so  soon,  and  so  much  greater  than 
TheproUs-  ^^®  expected,  began  to  be  in  some  apprehension,  and  therefore  he  writ  to  the 
tor's  oHers  to  Scots  to  this  effect,  that  they  should  remember  they  were  both  Christians,  and  so 
the  Scots.  should  be  tender  of  the  effusion  of  so  much  blood  ;  that  tiiis  war  was  not  made 
with  any  design  but  for  a  perpetual  peace,  by  the  marriage  of  their  two  princes  which  they 
had  already  agreed,  and  given  their  ]3ublic  faith  upon  it  ;  and  that  tlie  Scots  were  to  be 
much  more  gainers  by  it  than  the  English :  the  island  seemed  made  for  one  empire ;  it 
was  a  pity  it  should  be  more  distracted  with  such  wars,  when  there  was  so  fair  and  just 
a  way  offered  for  uniting  it ;  and  it  was  much  better  for  them  to  marry  their  queen 
to  a  prince  of  the  same  language,  and  on  the  same  continent,  than  to  a  foreigner ;  but 
if  they  would  not  agree  to  that,  he  offered  that  their  queen  should  be  bred  up  amono-  them 
and  not  at  all  contracted,  neither  to  the  French,  nor  to  any  other  foreigner,  till  slie  came  of 
age,  that  by  the  consent  of  the  estates  she  might  choose  a  husband  for  herself.  If  they  would 
agree  to  this  he  would  immediately  return  with  his  army  out  of  Scotland,  and  make  satisfaction 
for  the  damages  the  country  had  suffered  by  the  invasion.  This  proposition  seems  to  justify  what 
the  Scotch  writers  say,  though  none  of  the  English  mention  it ;  that  the  protector,  what  for 
want  of  provisions,  and  what  from  tlie  apprehensions  he  had  of  so  numerous  an  army  of  the 
Scots,  was  in  great  straits,  and  intended  to  have  returned  back  to  England,  without  hazard- 
ing an  engagement.  But  the  Scots  thought  they  were  so  much  superior  to  the  Eno-lish  and 
that  they  had  them  now  at  such  a  disadvantage,  that  they  resolved  to  fall  upon  tlicm  next 
day.  And  that  the  fair  offers  made  by  the  protector  might  not  raise  division  amono-  them 
the  governor  having  communicated  these  to  a  few  whom  he  trusted,  was  by  their  advice 
Rejected  by  persuaded  to  suppress  them  ;  but  he  sent  a  ti-umpeter  to  the  English  army  with 
them.  an  offer  to  suffer  them  to  return  without  falling  upon  them  ;  which  the  protector 

had  reason  to  reject,  knowing  that  so  mean  an  action  in  the  beginning  of  his  administration 
would  have  quite  ruined  his  reputation.    But  to  this,  another  that  came  with  the  trumpeter 
added  a  message  from  the  earl  of  Huntley,  that  the  protector  and  he  with  ten  or  twenty  of 
a  side,  or  singly,  should  decide  the  quarrel  by  their  personal  valour.     The  protector  said 
this  was  no  private  quarrel,  and  the  trust  he  was  in  obliged  him  not  to  expose  himself  in 
such  a  way  ;  and  therefore  he  was  to  fight  no  other  way  but  at  the  head  of  his  armv.      But 
the  earl  of  Warwick  offered  to  accept  the  challenge.     The  earl  of  Huntley  sent  no  such 
challenge,  as  he  afterwards  purged  himself  when  he  heard  of  it.     For  as  it  was  unreasonable  ' 
for  him  to  expect  the  protector  should  have  answered  it,  so  it  had  been  an  affronting-  the 
governor  of  Scotland  to  have  taken  it  off  of  his  hands,  since  he  was  the  only  persoirthat 
might  have  challenged  the  protector  on  equal  terms.    Tlie  truth  of  the  matter  was,  a  gentleman 
that  went  along  with  the  trumpeter  made  him  do  it  without  warrant,  fancyino-  the  answer 
to  it  would  have  taken  up  some  time,  in  which  he  might  have  viewed  the  enemy's  camp. 
On  the  10th  of  September  the  two  armies  drew  out,  and  fought  in  the   field    of  Pinkey, 

Sept.  10.     near  Musselburgh.     The  English  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground.     And  in  the 

The  Battle  of  beginning  of  the  action,  a  cannon  ball  from  one  of  the  English  ships  killed  the 

^'"'^"-"1'  °''^''  lord  Graham's  eldest  son,  and  twenty-five  men  more  ;  which  put  the  earl  of 

"^   "  =  •   Argyle's  Highlanders  into  such  a  fright,  that  they  could  not  be  held  in  order. 
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But  after  a  charge  given  by  tlie  earl  of  Angus,  in  which  the  English  lost  some  few  men, 
the  Scots  gave  ground  ;  and  the  English  observing  that,  and  breaking  in  furiously  upon 
them,  the  Scots  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled.  The  English  pursued  hard,  and  slew  them 
A  great  defeat  ^^ithout  mercy.  There  were  reckoned  to  be  killed  about  fourteen  thousand,  and 
given  the  fifteen  hundred  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and 
Scots.  five  hundred  gentlemen  ;  and  all  the  artillery  was  taken.     This  loss  quite  dis- 

heartened the  Scots,  so  that  they  all  retired  to  Stirling,  and  left  the  whole  country  to  the 
protector's  mercy ;  who  the  next  day  went  and  took  Leith,  and  the  soldiers  in  tlie  ships, 
burnt  some  of  the  sea-towns  of  Fife,  and  retook  some  English  ships  that  had  been  taken  by 
the  Scots,  and  burnt  the  rest.  They  also  put  a  garrison  in  the  isle  of  St.  Columba  in  the 
Frith  of  about  two  hundred  soldiers,  and  left  two  ships  to  wait  on  them.  lie  also  sent  the 
earl  of  Warwick's  brother,  sir  Ambrose  Dudley,  to  take  Droughty,  a  castle  in  the  mouth 
of  Tay ;  in  which  he  put  two  hundred  soldiers.  He  wasted  Edinburgh,  and  uncovered  the 
abbey  of  Holyrood-house,  and  carried  away  the  lead  and  the  bells  belonging  to  it.  But  he 
neither  took  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  nor  did  he  go  on  to  Stirling,  where  the  queen  with 
the  stragglers  of  the  army  lay.  And  it  was  thought,  that  in  the  consternation  wherein  the 
late  defeat  had  put  them,  every  place  would  have  yielded  to  him.  But  he  had  some  private 
reas(ms  that  pressed  his  return,  and  made  him  let  go  the  advantages  that  were  now  in  his 
hands,  and  so  gave  the  Scots  time  to  bring  succours  out  of  France  ;  whereas  he  might  easily 
have  made  an  end  of  the  war  now  at  once,  if  he  had  followed  his  success  vigorously.  The 
earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  a  great  share  in  the  honour  of  the  victory,  but  knew  that  the 
errors  in  conduct  would  much  diminish  the  protector's  glory,  which  had  been  otherwise  raised 
to  an  unmeasurable  height,  was  not  displeased  at  it.  So  on  the  18th  of  September  the 
protector  drew  his  army  back  into  England,  and  having  received  a  message  from 
the  queen  and  the  governor  of  Scotland  oflPering  a  treaty,  he  ordered  them  to 
send  commissioners  to  Berwick  to  treat  with  those  he  should  appoint.  As  he  returned 
through  the  Merse,  and  Teviotdale,  all  the  chief  men  in  these  counties  came  in  to  him,  and 
Collection,  took  an  oath  to  king  Edward,  the  form  whereof  will  be  found  in  the  Collection, 
Number  II.  and  delivered  into  his  hands  all  the  places  of  strength  in  their  counties.  He  left 
a  garrison  of  two  hundred  in  Home  castle,  under  the  command  of  sir  Edward  Dudley  ;  and 
fortified  Roxburglt,  where,  for  encouraging  the  rest,  he  wrought  two  hours  with  his  own 
hands,  and  put  three  hundred  soJdiers  and  two  hundred  pioneers  into  it,  giving  sir  Ralph 
Bulmer  the  command.  At  the  same  time  the  earl  of  Lennox  and  the  lord  Wharton  made 
an  inroad  by  the  West  Marches  ;  but  with  little  effect. 

On  the  29th  of  September  tlie  protector  returned  into  England  full  of  honour,  having  in 
Sept.  29.  "^'^  *'^^'*'*'  expedition  lost  not  above  sixty  men,  as  one  that  then  writ  the  account 
TheVrotector  of  it  says  ;  the  Scotch  writers  say  he  lost  between  two  and  three  hundred.  He 
returned  to  J^ad  taken  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  bridled  tlie  two  chief  rivers  of  the 
"^  ■'"  ■  kingdom  by  the  garrisons  he  left  in  them  ;  and  had  left  many  garrisons  in  the 
strong  places  on  the  frontier.  And  now  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  much  this  raised 
his  reputation  in  England  ;  since  men  commonly  make  auguries  of  the  fortune  of  their 
rulers  from  the  successes  of  the  first  designs  they  undertake.  So  now  tliey  remembered 
what  he  had  done  formerly  in  Scotland  ;  and  how  he  had  in  France,  with  seven  thousand 
men,  raised  tlie  French  army  of  twenty  tliousand  that  was  set  down  before  Boulogne,  and 
had  forced  them  to  leave  their  ordnance,  baggage,  and  tents,  with  tlie  loss  of  one  man  only, 
in  tlie  year  1544;  and  that  next  year  he  had  fallen  into  Picardy,  and  built  Newhaven  with 
two  other  forts  there  :  so  that  they  all  expected  great  success  under  his  government.  And 
indeed  if  the  breach  between  liis  brotlier  and  him,  with  some  other  errors,  had  not  lost  him 
the  advantages  he  now  had,  this  prosperous  action  had  laid  the  foundation  of  great  fortunes 
to  him. 

He  left  the  earl  of  Warwick*  to  treat  with  those  that  should  be  sent  from  Scotland.  But 
none  came ;  for  that  proposition  had  been  made  only  to  gain  time.  The  queen-mother 
there  was  not  ill   pleased  to  see  the  interest   of  the  governor  so  much  impaired  by   that 

*  Afterwards  created  duke  of  Northumberland,  father  of  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  the  husband  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey Ed. 
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misfortune,  and  persuaded  the  chief  men  of  that  kingdom  to  cast  themselves  wholly  into  the 
arms  of  France,  and  to  offer  their  young  queen  to  the  daupiiin,  and  to  think  of  no  treaty 
with  the  English.  So  the  earl  of  Warwick  returned  to  London,  having  no  small  share  in 
the  honour  of  this  expedition.  He  was  son  to  that  Dudley  who  was  attainted  and  executed 
the  first  year  of  king  Henry  VIII. 's  reign.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  king  afterwards 
repented  of  his  severity  to  the  father,  or  that  he  was  taken  with  the  qualities  of  the  son,  he 
raised  him  by  many  degrees  to  be  admiral  and  viscount  Lisle.  He  had  defended  Boulogne, 
when  it  was  in  no  good  condition,  against  tlie  daupiiin,  whose  army  was  believed  fifty 
thousand  strong ;  and  when  the  French  had  carried  the  Basse  town,  he  recovered  it,  and 
killed  eight  hundred  of  their  men :  the  year  after  that,  being  in  command  at  sea,  he  offered 
the  French  fleet  battle ;  which  they  declining,  lie  made  a  descent  upon  Normandy  with  five 
thousand  men,  and  having  burnt  and  spoiled  a  great  deal,  he  returned  to  his  ships  with  the 
loss  only  of  one  man.  And  he  showed  he  was  as  fit  for  a  court  as  a  camp  ;  for  being  sent 
over  to  the  French  court  upon  the  peace,  he  appeared  there  with  much  splendour,  and  came 
off  witli  great  honour.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  great  parts,  had  not  insatiable  ambition 
with  profound  dissimulation  stained  his  other  noble  qualities. 

Tlie  protector  at  his  return  was  advised  presently  to  meet  the  parliament  (for  which  the 
writs  had  been  sent  out  before  he  went  into  Scotland),  now  that  he  was  so  covered  with 
glory,  to  get  himself  established  in  his  authority,  and  to  do  those  other  things  which  required 

The  Visitors  ^  session.  He  found  the  visitors  had  performed  their  visitation,  and  all  iiad 
execute  tlie  given  obedience.  And  those  who  expounded  the  secret  providences  of  God  with 
Injunctions,  an  eye  to  their  own  opinions,  took  great  notice  of  this,  —  that  on  the  same  day  in 
Acts!.iiid  Mo-  which  the  visitors  removed  and  destroyed  most  of  the  images  in  London,  their 
Duments.  armies  were  so  successful  in  Scotland  in  Pinkey  field.  It  is  too  common  to  all 
rnen  to  magnify  such  events  much,  when  they  make  for  them  ;  but  if  they  are  against 
them,  they  turn  it  off  by  this,  that  God's  ways  are  past  finding  out.  So  partially  do  men 
argue  where  they  are  once  engaged.  Bonner  and  Gardiner  had  showed  some  dislike  of  the 
injunctions.  Bonner  received  them  with  a  protestation  that  he  would  observe  them  if  they 
were  not  contrary  to  God's  law  and  the  ordinances  of  the  church.  Upon  which  sir  Anthony 
Cook  and  the  other  visitors  complained  to  the  council.  So  Bonner  was  sent  for,  wliere  he 
But  thev  were  tigered  a  submission,  but  full  of  vain  *'  quiddities"  (so  it  is  expressed  in  the  council- 
not  well  re-  book)  ;  but  tliey  not  accepting  of  that,  he  made  such  a  full  one  as  they  desired, 
ceived  by  which  is  in  the  Collection.  Yet  for  giving  terror  to  others,  he  was  sent  to  lie  for 
Collection  some  time  in  the  prison  called  the  Fleet.  Gardiner  seeing  the  Homilies,  was 
Number  1-2.  also  resolved  to  protest  against  them.  Sir  John  Godsafe,  who  was  one  of  the 
Nor  by  Gar-  visitors,  wrote  to  him  not  to  ruin  himself,  nor  lose  his  bishopric  by  such  an 
action.  To  whom  he  wrote  a  letter,  that  has  more  of  a  Christian  and  of  a 
bishop  in  it  than  anytliing  I  ever  saw  of  his.  He  expresses  in  handsome  terms  a  great 
contempt  of  the  world,  and  a  resolution  to  suffer  anything  rather  than  depart  from  his 
conscience.  Besides  tliat  (as  he  said)  the  things  being  against  law,  he  would  not  deliver  up 
the  liberties  of  his  country,  but  wovdd  petition  against  them.  This  letter  will  be  found  in 
Collection,  the  Collection,  for  I  am  resolved  to  suppress  nothing  of  consequence  on  what  side 
Number  13.    soever  it  may  be.      On  the  25th  of  September,  it  being  informed  to  the  council 

^^  '  '  that  Gardiner  had  written  to  some  of  that  board,  and  had  spoken  to  others,  many 
things  In  prejudice  and  contemjtt  of  the  king's  visitation,  and  that  he  intended  to  refuse  to 
set  forth  the  homilies  and  injunctions,  he  was  sent  for  to  the  council  ;  where  being 
examined,  he  said  he  thought  they  were  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  that  his  conscience 
would  not  suffer  him  to  observe  them.  He  excepted  to  one  of  the  homilies  that  it  did 
exclude  charity  from  justifying  men,  as  well  as  faith.  This  he  said  was  contrary  to  the  book 
set  out  in  the  late  king's  time,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  parliament  in  the  year  1542. 
He  said  further,  that  he  could  never  see  one  place  of  Scripture  nor  any  ancient  doctor  that 
favoured  it.  He  also  said  Erasmus's  paraphrase  was  bad  enough  in  Latin,  but  much  worse 
in  English,  for  the  translator  had  oft  out  of  ignorance,  and  oft  out  of  design,  rnisrendered  him 
palpably,  and  was  one  that  neither  understood  Latin  nor  English  well.  He  offered  to  go  to 
Oxford  to  dispute  about  justification  with  any  they  should  send  him  to,  or  to  enter  in  con- 
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ference  with  any  that  would  undertake  his  instruction  in  town.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
council-  So  tliey  pressed  him  to  declare  what  he  intended  to  do  when  tlie  visitors  sliould  be 
with  him.  He  said,  he  did  not  know ;  he  should  further  study  these  points,  for  it  would  be 
three  weeks  before  they  could  be  witii  him ;  and  he  was  sure  he  would  say  no  worse  than 
that  lie  should  obey  them  as  far  as  could  consist  with  God's  law  and  the  king's.  The 
council  urged  him  to  promise  that  he  would  without  any  limitation  set  forth  tiie  homilies 
and  the  injunctions  ;  which  he  refusing  to  do,  was  sent  to  the  Fleet,  Some  days  after  that, 
Cranmer  went  to  see  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  having  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Rochester 
with  Dr.  Cox  and  some  others  with  him.  He  sent  for  Gardiner  tliither,  and  entered  into 
discourse  with  him  about  that  passage  in  the  homily,  excluding  cliarity  out  of  our  justifi- 
cation, and  urged  those  places  of  St.  Paul,  "  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  without  the 
works  of  the  law  :"  he  said  his  design  in  that  passage  was  only  to  draw  men  from  trusting 
in  anything  they  did,  and  to  teach  them  to  trust  only  to  Christ.  But  Gardiner  had  a  very 
different  notion  of  justification.  For,  as  he  said,  infants  were  justified  by  baptism,  and 
penitents  by  the  sacrament  of  penance  ;  and  that  the  conditions  of  the  justifying  of  tiiose  of 
age  were  charity  as  well  as  faith,  as  the  three  estates  make  a  law  all  joined  together  ;  for 
by  this  simile  he  set  it  out  in  the  report  he  writ  of  that  discourse  to  the  lord  protector, 
reckoning  tlie  king  one  of  the  three  estates  (a  way  of  speech  very  strange,  especially 
in  a  bishop  and  a  lawyer).  For  Erasmus  it  was  said,  that  though  there  were  faults, 
in  his  paraphrase,  as  no  book  besides  the  Scriptures  is  without  faults,  yet  it  was  the  best 
for  that  use  they  could  find  :  and  they  did  choose  rather  to  set  out  what  so  learned 
a  man  had  written,  than  to  make  a  new  one  which  might  give  occasion  to  more 
objections ;  and  he  was  the  most  indifferent  writer  they  knew.  Afterwards  Cranmer, 
knowing  what  was  likely  to  work  most  on  him,  let  fall  some  words  (as  Gardiner  writ 
to  the  protector)  of  bringing  him  into  the  privy  council,  if  he  would  concur  in  what  tliey 
were  carrying  on ;  but  that  not  having  its  ordinary  effect  on  him,  he  was  carried  back  to 
the  Fleet. 

Tiiere  were  also  many  complaints  brought  by  some  clergymen,  of  such  as  had  used  them 
ill  for  tlieir  obeying  the  king's  injunctions,  and  for  removing  images.  Many  were  upon  their 
submission  sent  away  with  a  severe  rebuke  ;  others  that  offended  more  heinously  were  put 
in  the  Fleet  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  giving  bond  for  their  good  behaviour  were 
discharged.  But  upon  the  protector's  return,  the  bishop  of  Wincliester  writ  him  a  long 
letter  in  his  own  vindication.  He  complained  of  the  visitors  proceeding  in  his  absence  in  so 
great  a  matter.  He  said  the  injunctions  were  contrary  to  tliemselves,  for  they  appointed 
the  Homilies  to  be  read,  and  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  to  be  put  in  all  churches :  so  he  selected 
many  passages  out  of  these,  that  were  contrary  to  one  another.  He  also  gathered  many  tilings 
out  of  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  that  were  contrary  to  the  power  of  princes,  and  several  otiier 
censurable  things  in  that  work,  which  Erasmus  wrote  when  he  was  young,  being  of  a  far 
different  strain  from  what  he  writ  when  he  grew  older,  and  better  acquainted  with  the 
world.  But  he  concluded  his  letter  with  a  discourse  of  the  extent  of  king  and  council's 
Collection,  power,  which  is  all  I  tr;uiscribed  of  it,  being  very  long,  and  full  of  things  of  no 
NuQibiT  14.  great  consequence.  He  questions  how  far  the  king  could  command  against 
common  or  statute  law ;  of  which  himself  had  many  occasions  to  be  well  informed. 
"  Cardinal  Wolsey  had  obtained  his  legatine  power  at  the  king's  desire  ;  but  notwithstanding 
that,  he  was  brought  into  a  praemunire  :  and  the  lawyers  upon  that  argument  cited  many 
precedents  of  judges  that  were  fined  when  they  transgi'essed  the  laws,  tiiough  commanded 
by  warrants  from  the  king  ;  and  earl  Typteft,  who  was  chancellor,  lost  his  head  for  acting 
upon  the  king's  warrant  against  law.  In  the  late  king's  time  the  judges  would  not  set  fines 
on  the  breakers  of  the  king's  proclamations,  when  they  were  contrary  to  law,  till  the  act 
concernino^  them  was  passed,  about  which  there  were  many  hot  woi-ds  when  it  was  debated. 
He  mentions  a  discourse  that  passed  between  him  and  tiie  lord  Audley  in  the  parliament 
concerning  the  king's  supremacy.  Audley  bid  him  look  at  the  act  of  supremacy,  and  he 
would  see  the  king's  doings  were  restrained  to  spiritual  jurisdiction  :  and  by  another  act  no 
spiritual  law  could  take  place  against  the  common  law  or  an  act  of  parliament :  otherwise 
the  bishops  would  strike  in  with  the  king,  and  by  means  of  the  supremacy  would  order  the 
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law  as  they  pleased  :  but  we  will  provide,  said  he,  that  the  praemunire  shall  never  go  off  of 
your  backs.  In  some  late  cases  he  heard  tlie  judges  declare  what  the  king  niiglit  do  against 
an  act  of  parliament,  and  wliat  danger  they  were  in  tliat  meddled  in  such  mattei's.  These 
things  being  so  fresh  in  his  memory,  he  thought  he  might  write  what  he  did  to  tlie  lords  of 
council."  But  by  this  it  appears,  that  no  sort  of  men  is  so  much  for  the  king's  prerogative, 
but  when  it  becomes  in  any  instance  uneasy  to  them,  they  will  shelter  themselves  under  the 
law.  He  continued  afterwards  by  many  letters  to  the  protector  to  complain  of  his  ill  usage  : 
"  that  he  had  been  then  seven  weeks  in  the  Fleet  without  servants,  a  chaplain,  or  a  physician  : 
that  tliough  he  had  his  writ  of  summons,  he  was  not  suffered  to  come  to  tiie  parliament,  which 
mi^ht  be  a  grotnid  afterwards  of  questioning  their  proceedings  :  he  advised  the  protector  not  to 
make  himself  a  party  in  these  matters,  and  used  all  the  insinuations  of  decent  flattery  tliat  he 
could  invent,  with  many  sharp  reflections  on  Cranmer,  and  stood  much  on  tlie  force  of  laws,  that 
they  could  not  be  repealed  by  the  king's  will.  Concerning  which  he  mentions  a  passage  that 
fell  out  between  Cromwell  and  himself  before  the  late  king.  Cromwell  said,  that  the  king 
might  make  or  repeal  laws  as  the  Roman  emperors  did,  and  asked  his  opinion  about  it, 
whether  tlie  king's  will  was  not  a  law  ?  To  which  he  answered  facetiously,  tliat  he  thought 
it  was  much  better  for  the  king  to  make  the  law  his  will,  than  to  make  his  will  a  law."  But 
notwithstanding  all  his  letters,  (which  are  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Acts  and 
Monum.  edit.  1(34),)  yet  he  continued  a  prisoner  till  the  parliament  was  over,  and  then  by 
the  act  of  pardon  he  was  set  at  liberty.  This  was  much  censured  as  an  invasion  of  liberty ; 
and  it  was  said  those  at  court  durst  not  suffer  him  to  come  to  the  house,  lest  he  had  con- 
founded them  in  all  they  did.  And  the  explaining  justification  with  so  much  nicety  in 
homilies  that  were  to  be  read  to  the  people,  was  thought  a  needless  subtlety.  But  the 
former  abuses  of  trusting  to  the  acts  of  cliarity  that  men  did,  by  which  they  fancied  they 
bought  heaven,  made  Cranmer  judge  it  necessary  to  express  the  matter  so  nicely;  though 
the  expounding  those  places  of  St.  Paul  was,  as  many  thought,  rather  according  to  the 
strain  of  the  Germans,  than  to  the  meaning  of  those  epistles.  And  upon  the  whole  matter, 
they  knew  Gardiner's  haughty  temper,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  mortify  him  a  little, 
though  the  pretence  on  which  they  did  it  seemed  too  slight  for  such  severities.  But  it  is 
ordinary,  when  a  thing  is  once  resolved  on,  to  make  use  of  the  first  occasion  that  offers  for 
effecting  it.  The  party  that  opposed  the  Reformation,  finding  these  attempts  so  unsuccessful. 
The  Lady  engaged  the  lady  ]\Iary  to  appear  for  them.  She  therefore  v.Tote  to  the 
Wary  dissatis-  protector,  that  she  thought  all  changes  of  religion  till  the  king  came  to  be  of 
fieii  wuh  tlie  age  were  very  much  contrary  to  the  resj^ect  they  owed  the  memory  of  her 
father,  if  they  went  about  to  shake  what  he  had  settled ;  and  against  their  duty 
to  their  young  master,  to  hazard  the  peace  of  his  kingdom,  and  engage  his  authority  in  such 
points  before  he  was  capable  of  judging  them.  I  gather  this  to  have  been  the  substance  of 
The  Protector  ^'^'"  '^^ter,  from  the  answer  which  the  protector  wrote,  which  is  in  the  Col- 
vrnt  to  her.  lection.  In  it  he  wrote,  "  That  he  believed  her  letter  flowed  not  immediately 
Collection,  from  herself,  but  from  the  instigation  of  some  malicious  persons.  He  protests 
um  er  .  ^],py  ]|^j  j^q  other  design,  but  the  glor\'  of  God,  and  the  honour  and  safety  of 
the  king  ;  and  that  what  they  had  done  was  so  well  considered,  that  all  good  subjects  ought 
rather  to  rejoice  at  it  than  find  fault  with  it.  And  whereas  she  liad  said,  that  her  father 
had  brought  religion  to  a  godly  order  and  quietness,  to  which  both  spiritualty  and  tempo- 
ralty  did  without  compulsion  give  their  assent ;  he  remembers  her  what  opposition  the  stiff- 
necked  papists  gave  him,  and  what  rebellions  they  raised  against  him  ;  which  he  wonders 
how  she  came  so  soon  to  forget :  adding,  that  death  had  prevented  him  before  he  had 
finished  those  godly  orders  which  he  had  designed ;  and  that  no  kind  of  religion  was 
perfected  at  his  death,  but  all  was  left  so  uncertain,  that  it  must  inevitably  bring  on  great 
disorders,  if  God  did  not  help  them  ;  and  that  himself  and  many  others  could  witness  what 
regret  their  late  master  had,  when  he  saw  ho  must  die  before  he  had  finished  what  he 
intended.  He  wondered  that  she,  who  had  been  well-bred,  and  was  learned,  should  esteem 
true  religion,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  newfangledness,  or  fantasy.  He  desired 
she  would  turn  the  leaf,  and  look  on  the  other  side,  and  would  with  an  humble  spirit,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  the  grace  of  God,  consider  the  matter  better." 
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Thus  tilings  went  on  till  the  parliament  met,  which  was  summoned  to  meet  the  4th  of 
The  Pallia-  November.  The  day  before  it  met,  the  protector  gave  too  public  an  instance 
ment  meets,  how  much  his  prosperous  success  had  lifted  him  up.  For  by  a  patent  under  tiie 
Novemb.  4.  great  seal,  he  was  warranted  to  sit  in  parliament  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
Rot.  Pat.  1.  under  the  cloth  of  state  *  ;  and  was  to  have  all  the  honours  and  privile<Tes  that 
Reg.  7.  Part,  ^t  any  time  any  of  the  uncles  of  the  kings  of  England,  whether  by  the  father's  or 
mother's  side,  had  enjoyed  ;  with  a  non-obstante  to  the  statute  of  precedence.  The  lord  Rich 
had  been  made  lord  chancellor  on  the  24th  of  Octobert ;  but  whether  the  protector,  or  he, 
opened  the  parliament  by  any  speech,  does  not  appear  from  the  journal  of  the  lords'  house.  J 

On  tlie   10th   of  November,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for   the    repealing  several 

Novemb.  1  .   gtatutes.     It  was  read  the  second  time  on  the  12th,  and  the  third  time  on  the 

19.  Kith  day.     On  the  19th  some  provisoes  were  added  to  it,  a-nd  it  was  sent  down 

Dec.  24.      to  the  commons,  who  sent  it  up  the  24th  of  December,  to  which  the  royal  assent 

was  given.  The  commons  had  formed  a  new  bill  for  repealing  these  statutes, 
which  upon  some  conferences  they  were  willing  to  let  fall ;  only  some  privisoes  were  added 
to  the  old  one  ;  iipon  which  the  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Ely,  Hereford,  and  Chichester, 
.     .  dissented.     The  preamble  of  it  sets  forth,  "  That  nothing  made  a  government 

pealing  for-  happier  than  when  the  prince  governed  with  much  clemency,  and  the  subjects 
mer  severe  obeyed  out  of  love.  Yet  the  late  king  and  some  of  his  progenitors,  being  pro- 
laws,  voked  by  the  nnruliness  of  some  of  their  people,  had  made  severe  laws  ;  but 
they  judging  it  necessary  now  to  recommend  the  king's  government  to  the  affections  of  the 
people,  repealed  all  laws  that  made  anything  to  be  treason  but  what  was  in  the  act  of  25th 
Edw.  III.  as  also  two  of  the  statutes  about  Lollardies,  together  with  the  act  of  the  Six 
Articles,  and  the  other  acts  that  followed  in  explanation  of  that.  All  acts  in  king  Henry 
VIII. 's  time  declaring  anything  to  be  felony  that  was  not  so  declared  before,  were  also 
repealed,  together  with  the  acts  that  made  the  king's  proclamations  of  equal  authority  with 
acts  of  parliament."  It  was  also  enacted,  "  that  all  who  denied  the  king's  supremacy,  or 
asserted  the  pope's,  in  words,  sliould  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels,  and 
suffer  imprisonment  during  pleasure  ;  for  the  second  offence,  should  incur  the  pain  of  praemu- 
nire ;  and  for  the  third  offence,  be  attainted  of  treason.  But  if  any  did  in  writing,  print- 
ing, or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed,  endeavour  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  estate,  or  titles, 
particularly  of  his  supremacy ;  or  to  confer  them  on  any  other,  after  the  1st  of  March  next, 
he  was  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason  :  and  if  any  of  the  heirs  of  the  crown  should 
usurp  upon  another,  or  did  endeavour  to  break  the  succession  of  the  crown,  it  was  declared 
high  treason,  in  them,  their  aiders  and  abettors.  And  all  were  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  and  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  as  they  had  it  before  king  Henry  VIII. 's  reign ; 
excepting  only  such  as  were  guilty  of  murder,  poisoning,  burglary,  robbing  on  the  highway, 
the  stealing  of  cattle,  or  stealing  out  of  churches  or  chapels.  Poisoners  were  to  suffer  as 
other  murderers.  None  were  to  be  accused  of  words,  but  within  a  month  after  they  were 
spoken  :  and  those  who  called  the  French  king  by  the  title  of  king  of  France,  were  not  to 
be  esteemed  guilty  of  the  pains  of  translating  the  king's  authority,  or  titles,  on  any  other." 
I  C  C'h  -^'''^  ^^^  ^'^'^^  occasioned  by  a  speech  that  archbishop  Cranmer  had  made  in  con- 
Coll.  Cham,  vocation,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  clergy  to  give  themselves  much  to  the  study 
among  Par-  of  the  Scripture,  and  to  consider  seriously  what  things  were  in  the  church  that 
ker  s  Papers.  jjgg(jy(j  reformation,  that  so  they  might  throw  out  all  the  popish  trash  that  was 
not  yet  cast  out.  Upon  this  some  intimated  to  him,  that  as  long  as  the  Six  Articles  stood 
in  force,  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to  deliver  their  opinions.  This  he  reported  to  the  council, 
upon  which  they  ordered  this  act  of  repeal.  By  it  the  subjects  were  delivered  from  many 
fears  they  were  under,  and  had  good  hopes  of  a  mild  government,  when  instead  of  procuring 
new  severe  laws,  the  old  ones  were  let  fall.  The  council  did  also  free  the  nation  of  the  jea- 
lousies they  might  have  of  them  by  such  an  abridgment  of  their  own  power.     But  others 

*  Cloth  of  state  not  mentioned. — Strype's  Correct.  J  The  lord  Rich   made  the   speech  mentioned,  though 

+  "  Rich.  Rich.  Miles  Domiuus  Rich,  constitutus  Can-  not   inserted  in   the    Lords'     Journal. — Stuvpe's    Coa- 

celiarius  Anglia;  30  Nov.  Pat.  l.Edw.  C.  P.  3.  M.    14."  bect. 
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judged  it  had  been  more  for  tlie  interest  of  the  government  to  have  kept  up  these  laws  still 
in  force,  but  to  have  restrained  the  execution  of  them.  This  repeal  drew  on  another,  which 
was  sent  from  the  commons  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  was  agreed  to  by  the  lords  on  tlie 
Slst.  It  was  of  an  act  in  the  28th  year  of  the  last  king,  by  which  all  laws  made  while  his 
son  was  under  twenty-four  years  of  age  might  be  by  his  letters  j)atent,  after  he  attained  that 
age,  annulled  as  if  they  had  never  been  :  which  they  altered  thus,  that  the  king  after  that  age, 
might  by  his  letters  patent  void  any  act  of  parliament  for  the  future  ;  but  could  not  so  void 
it  from  the  beginning,  as  to  annul  all  things  done  upon  it  between  the  making  and  annulling 
of  it,  which  were  still  to  be  lawful  deeds. 

The  next  bill  of  a  public  nature  was  concerning  the  sacrament ;  which  was  brought  in, 
4ct  loit  '^"*'^  read  the  first  time  on  the  12th  of  November,  the  second  time  on  the  15th, 
the  Commu-  and  was  twice  read  on  the  17th  :  and  on  the  24th  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the 
nio'i.  communion  to  be  received  in  both  kinds ;  on  the  3rd  of  December  it  was  read 

the  second  time,  and  given  to  the  protector;  on  the  5th  read  again,  and  given  to  two  judges; 
on  the  7th  it  was  read  again,  and  joined  to  the  other  bill  about  tiie  sacrament.  And  on  the 
]Oth,  the  whole  bill  was  agreed  to  by  all  the  peers,  except  the  bishops  of  London,  Hereford, 
Norwicli,  Worcester,  and  Chichester,  and  sent  down  to  the  commons.  On  the  17th  a 
proviso  was  sent  after  it,  but  was  rejected  by  the  commons,  since  the  lords  had 
not  agreed  to  it.  On  the  20th,  it  was  sent  up,  agreed  to,  and  had  afterwai-ds  the  royal 
assent.  By  it,  first,  "  the  value  of  the  holy  sacrament,  commonly  called  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar,  and  in  the  Scripture  the  supper  and  table  of  the  Lord,  was  set  forth,  too^ether 
with  its  first  institution  ;  but  it  having  been  of  late  marvellously  abused,  some  had  been 
thereby  brought  to  a  contempt  of  it,  which  they  had  expressed  in  sermons,  discourses,  and 
songs  (in  words  not  fit  to  be  repeated)  ;  therefore  whosoever  should  so  offend  after  the  1st 
of  May  next  was  to  suffer  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  king's  pleasure  ;  and  the  justices  of 
the  peace  were  to  take  information,  and  make  presentments  of  persons  so  offending  within 
three  months  after  the  offences  so  committed,  allowing  them  witnesses  for  their  own  puroa- 
tion.  And  it  being  more  agreeable  to  Christ's  first  institution,  and  the  practice  of  the  church 
for  five  hundred  years  after  Christ,  that  the  sacrament  should  be  given  in  both  the  kinds  of 
bread  and  wine,  rather  than  in  one  kind  only  ;"  therefore  it  was  enacted,  "  that  it  should  be 
commonly  given  in  both  kinds,  except  necessity  did  otherwise  require  it.  And  it  being  also 
more  agreeable  to  the  first  institution,  and  the  primitive  practice,  that  the  people  should 
receive  with  the  priest,  than  that  the  priest  shoidd  receive  it  alone  ;  therefore  the  day  before 
every  sacrament,  an  exhortation  was  to  be  made  to  the  people  to  prepare  themselves  for  it, 
in  which  the  benefits  and  danger  of  worthy  and  unworthy  receiving  were  to  be  expressed, 
and  the  priests  were  not  without  a  lawful  cause  to  deny  it  to  any  who  humbly  asked  it." 

This  was  an  act  of  great  consequence,  since  it  reformed  two  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the 
Communion  church.  The  one  was  the  denying  the  cup  to  the  laity,  the  other  was  the  priests 
appointed  in  Communicating  alone.  In  the  first  institution  it  is  plain,  that  as  Christ  bade  all 
both  kinds,  drink  of  the  cup,  and  his  disciples  all  drank  of  it,  so  St.  Paul  directed  every  one  to 
"  examine  himself,  that  he  miglit  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup."  From  thence  the 
church  for  many  ages  continued  this  practice  :  and  the  superstition  of  some  who  received 
only  in  one  kind  was  severely  censured,  and  such  were  appointed  either  to  receive  the  whole 
sacrament  or  to  abstain  wholly.  It  continued  thus  till  the  belief  of  the  corporal  presence  of 
Christ  was  set  up  ;  and  then  the  keeping  and  carrying  about  the  cup  in  processions  not  being 
so  easily  done,  some  began  to  lay  it  aside.  For  a  great  while  the  bread  was  given  dipped  in 
the  cup,  to  represent  a  bleeding  Christ,  as  it  is  in  the  Greek  church  to  this  day.  In  other 
places  the  laity  had  the  cup  given  them,  but  they  were  to  suck  it  through  pipes  that  notliino- 
of  it  should  fall  to  the  ground.  But  since  they  believed  that  Christ  was  in  every  crumb  of 
bread,  it  was  thought  needless  to  give  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds:  so  in  the  council  of  Con- 
stance the  cup  was  ordered  to  be  denied  the  laity,  though  they  acknowledged  it  to  have  been 
instituted  and  practised  otherwise.  To  this  the  Bohemians  would  never  submit ;  thoutrh  to 
compel  them  to  it  much  blood  was  shed  in  this  quarrel.  And  now  in  the  Reformation  this 
was  everywliere  one  of  the  first  things  with  which  the  people  were  possessed,  the  opposition 
of  the  Roman  church  herein  to  the  institution  of  Christ  being  so  manifest. 
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At  first  tliis  sacrament  was  also  understood  to  be  a  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
And  all  pri-  Christ,  of  which  many  were  to  be  partakers  :  while  the  fervour  of  devotion 
vate  Masses  lasted,  it  Was  thought  a  scandalous  and  censurable  thing  if  any  had  come  unto  the 
put  down.  Christian  assemblies,  and  had  not  staid  to  receive  tiicse  holy  mysteries ;  and 
the  denying  to  give  any  one  the  sacrament  was  accounted  a  very  great  punishment.  So 
sensible  were  the  Christians  of  tlieir  ill  condition  when  they  were  hindered  to  participate  of 
it.  But  afterwards  the  former  devotion  slackening,  the  good  bishops  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  complained  oft  of  it,  that  so  few  came  to  receive:  yet  the  custom  bein"-  to  make 
oblations  before  the  sacrament,  out  of  which  the  clergy  had  been  maintained  during  the 
poverty  of  the  church,  the  priests  had  a  great  mind  to  keep  up  the  constant  use  of  tliese 
oblations ;  and  so  persuaded  the  laity  to  continue  them,  and  to  come  to  the  sacrament,  though 
they  did  not  receive  it :  and  in  process  of  time  tliey  were  made  to  believe  that  the  priest 
received  in  behalf  of  the  whole  people.  And  whereas  this  sacrament  was  the  commemoration 
of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  and  so  by  a  phrase  of  speech  was  called  a  sacrifice,  they 
came  afterwards  to  fancy  that  the  priest's  consecrating  and  consuming  the  sacrament  was  an 
action  of  itself  expiatory,  and  that  both  for  the  dead  and  tlie  living.  And  there  rose  an 
infinite  number  of  several  sorts  of  masses  :  some  were  for  commemorating  the  saints,  and 
those  were  called  the  masses  of  such  saints  ;  others  for  a  particular  blessing,  for  rain,  health, 
&c.,  and  indeed  for  all  the  accidents  of  human  life,  where  the  addition  or  variation  of  a 
collect  made  the  difference  :  so  that  all  that  trade  of  massing  was  now  removed.  An  inti- 
mation was  also  made  of  exhortations  to  be  read  in  it,  which  they  intended  next  to  set  about. 
These  abuses  in  the  mass  gave  great  advantages  to  those  who  intended  to  change  it  into  a  com- 
munion. But  many,  instead  of  managing  them  prudently,  made  imseemly  jests  about  them, 
and  were  carried  by  a  lightness  of  temper  to  make  songs  and  plays  of  the  mass  :  for  now  the 
press  went  quick  and  many  books  were  printed  this  year  about  matters  of  religion  ;  the 
greatest  number  of  them  being  concerning  the  mass,  which  were  not  written  in  so  decent  and 
grave  a  style  as  the  matter  required.  Against  this  act  only  five  bishops  protested.  Many 
of  that  order  were  absent  from  the  parliament,  so  the  opposition  made  to  it  was  not 
considerable. 

The  next  bill  brought  into  the  house  of  lords,  was  concerning  the  admission  of  bishops 
An  Act  about  *®  their  sees  by  the  king's  letters  patent ;  which  being  read,  was  committed  to  the 
thcAdmissioD  arclibishop  of  Canterbury's  care  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  was  read  a  second 
of  Bishops,  ^j^y  p^  ^j^g  10th,  and  committed  to  some  of  the  judges,  and  was  read  tlie  third 
time  on  the  28th  of  November,  and  sent  down  to  the  commons  on  the  5th  of  December. 
There  was  also  another  bill  brought  in,  concernlns  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the 
bishops"'  courts,  on  the  17th  of  November,  and  passed,  and  sent  down  on  the  13th  of 
December.  But  both  these  bills  were  put  in  one,  and  sent  up  by  the  commons  on  the  20th 
of  that  month,  and  assented  to  by  the  king.  By  this  act  it  was  set  forth,  "  that  the  way 
of  choosing  bishops  by  conr/e  d'elire  was  tedious  and  expenseful,  that  there  was  only  a 
shadow  of  election  in  it,  and  that  therefore  bishops  should  thereafter  be  made  by  the  king's 
letters  patent,  upon  which  they  were  to  be  consecrated  :  and  whereas  the  bishops  did 
exercise  their  authority,  and  carry  on  processes,  in  their  own  names,  as  they  were  wont  to 
do  in  the  time  of  popery  ;  and  since  all  jurisdiction,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  was 
derived  from  the  king ;  that  therefore  their  courts  and  all  processes  should  be  from  hence- 
forth carried  on  in  the  king's  name,  and  be  sealed  by  the  king's  seal,  as  it  was  in  tlie  other 
courts  of  common-law,  after  the  1st  of  July  next ;  excepting  only  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's courts*,  and  all  collations,  presentations,  or  letters  of  orders,  which  were  to  pass 
under  the  bishops'  proper  seals  as  formerly."  Upon  this  act  great  advantages  were  taken 
to  disparage  the  Reformation,  as  subjecting  the  bishops  wholly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  court. 

At  first,  bishops  were  chosen  and  ordained  by  the  other  bishops   in  the  countries  where 

The  ancient  ^^^'^Y  li'^^d.     The  apostles,  by  that  spirit  of  discerning,  which  was  one  of  the 

ways  of  elect-  extraordinary  gifts  they  were  endued  with,   did  ordain  the  first  fruits  of  their 

ing  Bishops,     labours,  and  never  left  the  election  of  pastors  to  the  discretion  of  the  people. 

*  The  archbishop  mijj'it  only  use  his  own  name  and  seal  for  faculties  and  dispensations,  being  in  all  other  cases  as 
much  restrained  as  other  bishops. — Granger's  Correct. 
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Indeed,  when  they  were  to  ordain  deacons,  who  were  to  be  trusted  with  tlie  distribution  of 
the  public  alms,  they  appointed  such  as  tlio  people  made  choice  of;  but  when  St.  Paul  gave 
directions  to  Timothy  and  Titus  about  the  choice  of  pastors,  all  that  depended  on  the  people 
by  them  was  that  they  should  be  blameless  and  of  good  report.  But  afterwards,  the 
poverty  of  the  church  being  such,  that  churchmen  lived  only  by  the  free  bounty  of  the 
people,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  them  much ;  so  that  in  many  places  the  choice  began 
among  the  people  ;  and  in  all  places  it  was  done  by  their  approbation  and  good-liking.  But 
great  disorders  followed  upon  this  as  soon  as,  by  the  emperors  turning  Christians,  the  wealth 
of  church  benefices  made  the  pastoral  charge  more  desirable  ;  and  the  vast  numbers  of  thoso 
who  turned  Christians  with  the  tide,  brouoht  in  great  multitudes  to  have  their  votes  in  these 
elections.  The  inconvenience  of  this  was  felt  early  in  Phrygia,  where  the  council  of 
Laodicea  made  a  canon  against  these  popular  elections.  Yet  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  at 
Rome,  there  were  great  and  often  contests  about  it ;  in  some  of  these  many  men  were  killed. 
In  many  places  the  inferior  clergy  chose  their  bishops  ;  but  in  most  places  the  bishops  of  the 
province  made  the  choice,  yet  so  as  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people.  The  emperors 
by  their  laws  made  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  confirmed  by  the  metropolitans  ;  they 
reserved  the  elections  of  the  great  sees  to  tliemselves,  or  at  least  the  confirmation  of  tlieni. 
Thus  it  continued  till  Charles  the  Great's  time  :  but  then  the  nature  of  church  emplo)  ments 
came  to  be  much  altered  ;  for  though  the  church  had  jiredial  lands  with  the  otlior  rights 
that  belonged  to  them  by  the  Roman  law,  yet  he  first  gave  bishops  and  abbots  great  terri- 
tories, with  some  branches  of  royal  jurisdiction  in  them,  who  held  these  lands  of  him, 
according  to  the  feudal  laws.  This,  as  it  carried  churchmen  off  from  the  humility  and 
abstraction  from  the  world  which  became  their  function,  so  it  subjected  them  much  to  the 
humours  and  interests  of  those  princes  on  whom  they  had  their  dependence.  The  popes,  who 
had  made  themselves  heads  of  the  hierarchy,  could  not  but  be  glad  to  sf  e  churclimen  grow 
rich  and  powerful  in  the  world  ;  but  they  were  not  so  well  pleased  to  see  them  made  so 
mucli  the  more  dependent  on  tlieir  princes ;  and  no  doubt  by  some  of  those  princes  that 
were  thus  become  patrons  of  churches,  the  bishoprics  were  either  given  for  money,  or 
charged  with  reserved  pensions.  Upon  this  the  popes  filled  the  world  with  the  complaints 
of  simony,  and  of  enslaving  churchmen  to  court  interests  ;  and  so  would  not  suffer  them  to 
accept  of  investitures  from  their  princes,  but  set  up  for  free  elections,  as  they  called  them, 
which  they  said  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  see  apostolic.  So  the  canons  secular  or  regular 
in  cathedral  churches  were  to  choose  the  bishops,  and  their  election  was  to  be  confirmed  at 
Rome  ;  yet  princes  in  most  places  got  some  hold  of  those  elections,  so  that  still  tiiey  went  as 
tliey  had  a  mind  they  should  ;  wliich  was  oft  complained  of  as  a  great  slaveiy  on  the 
church,  and  would  have  been  more  universally  condemned  if  the  world  had  nut  been  con- 
vinced that  tlie  matter  would  not  be  much  the  better,  if  there  should  have  been  set  up  either 
the  popular  or  synodical  elections,  in  which  faction  was  like  to  sway  all.  King  Henry  liad 
continued  the  old  way  of  the  elections  by  the  clergy,  but  so  as  that  it  seemed  to  be  little 
more  than  a  mockery ;  but  now  it  was  thought  a  more  ingenuous  way  of  proceeding, 
to  have  the  thing  done  directly  by  the  king,  rather  than  under  the  thin  covert  of  an  invo- 
luntary election. 

For  the  otiier  branch  about  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  causes  before  them  concerning  wills 
and  marriages  being  matters  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  which  only  belong  to  these  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  being  no  parts  of  the  sacred  functions,  it  was  thought  no  invasion  of  the 
sacred  offices  to  have  these  tried  in  the  king''s  name.  But  the  collation  of  benefices, 
and  giving  of  orders,  which  are  the  chief  parts  of  the  episcopal  function,  were  to  be 
performed  still  by  the  bishops  in  their  own  names.  Only  excommunication,  by  a  fatal 
neglect,  continued  to  be  the  punishment  for  contempts  of  these  courts ;  which  belonging 
only  to  the  spiritual  cognisance,  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  bishop  with  the 
assistance  of  his  clergy.  But  the  canonists  had  so  confounded  all  the  ancient  rules  about  the 
government  of  the  church,  that  the  reformers  being  called  away  by  considerations  that  were 
more  obvious  and  pressing,  there  was  not  that  care  taken  in  this  that  the  thing  required. 
And  these  errors  or  oversights  in  the  fii'st  concoction  have  by  a  continuance  grown  since  into 
so  formed  a  strength,  that  it  is  easier  to  see  what  is  amiss,  than  to  know  how  to  rectify  it, 

VOL.   I.  Y 
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On  the  29th  of  November  tlie  bill  against  vagabonds  was  brought  in.  By  this  it  w^as 
An  Act  against  enacted,  "  Tliat  all  that  should  anywhere  loiter  without  work,  or  without 
Vagabonds.  oftering  themselves  to  work,  three  days  together — or  that  should  rira  away  from 
work,  and  resolve  to  live  idly,  should  be  seized  on ;  and  whosoever  should  present  them  to  a 
justice  of  peace,  was  to  have  them  adjudged  to  be  his  slaves  for  two  years  ;  and  they  were 
to  be  marked  with  the  Letter  V.  imprinted  with  a  hot  iron  on  their  breast."  A  great 
many  provisoes  follow  concerning  clerks  so  convict,  which  show  that  this  act  was  chiefly 
levelled  at  the  idle  monks  and  friars,  who  wont  about  the  country,  and  would  betake 
themselves  to  no  employment ;  but  finding  the  people  apt  to  have  compassion  on  them,  they 
continued  in  that  course  of  life.  Which  was  of  very  ill  consequence  to  the  state.  For  these 
vagrants  did  everywhere  alienate  the  people's  minds  from  the  government,  and  persuaded 
the'm  that  things  would  never  be  well  settled,  till  they  were  again  restored  to  their  houses. 
Some  of  these  came  often  to  London,  on  pretence  of  suing  for  their  pensions  ;  but  really  to 
practise  up  and  down  through  the  country :  to  prevent  this,  there  was  a  proclamation  set 
out  on  the  18th  of  September,  requiring  them  to  stay  in  the  places  where  they  lived,  and  to 
send  up  a  certificate  where  they  were,  to  the  Court  of  Augmentations ;  who  should 
thereupon  give  order  for  their  constant  payment.  Some  thought  this  law  against  vagabonds 
was  too  severe,  and  contrary  to  that  common  liberty,  of  which  the  English  nation  has  been 
always  very  sensible,  both  in  their  own,  and  their  neighbours'  particulars.  Yet  it  could  not 
be  denied  but  extreme  diseases  required  extreme  remedies :  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
punishment  too  severe  for  persons  that  are  in  health,  and  yet  prefer  a  loitering  course 
of  life  to  an  honest  employment.  There  followed  in  the  act  many  excellent  rules  for 
providing  for  the  truly  poor  and  indigent  in  the  several  places  where  they  were  born,  and 
had  their  abode.  Of  which  this  can  only  be  said,  that  as  no  nation  has  laid  down  more 
effectual  rules  for  the  supplying  the  poor  than  England,  so  that  indeed  none  can  be  in 
absolute  want ;  so  the  neglect  of  these  laws  is  a  just  and  great  reproach  on  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  execution  of  them,  when  such  numbers  of  poor  vagabonds  swarm  every- 
where without  the  due  restraints  that  the  laws  have  appointed. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  the  bill  for  giving  the  chantries  to  the  king  was  brought  into  the 
An  Act  house  of  lords.  It  was  read  the  second  time  on  the  12th,  the  third  time  on  the 
giving  the  13th,  and  the  fourth  time  on  the  14th  of  that  month.  It  was  much  opposed, 
Cliantries  to  both  by  Cranmer  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  popish  bishops  on  the  other.  The 
^  '°^'  late  king's  executors  saw  they  could  not  pay  his  debts,  nor  satisfy  themselves  in 
their  own  pretensions  formerly  mentioned,  out  of  the  king's  revenue  ;  and  so  intended  to 
have  these  to  be  divided  among  them.  Cranmer  opposed  it  long.  For  the  clergy  being 
much  impoverished  by  the  sale  of  the  impropriated  tithes,  that  ought  in  all  reason  to  have 
returned  into  the  church,  but  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys  were  all  sold  among  the 
laity,  he  saw  no  probable  way  remaining  for  their  supply,  but  to  save  these  endowments 
till  the  king  were  of  ago  ;  being  confident  ho  was  so  piously  disposed,  that  they  should  easily 
persuade  him  to  convert  them  all  to  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  clergy,  that 
v/ere  now  brought  into  extreme  misery.  And  therefore  he  was  for  reforming  and 
preserving  these  foundations,  till  tlie  king's  full  age.  The  popish  bishops  liked  these 
endowments  so  well,  that,  upon  far  different  motives,  they  were  for  continuing  them  in  the 
state  they  were  in.  But  those  who  were  to  gain  by  it  were  so  many,  that  the  act  passed  ; 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Ely,  Norwich,  Hereford, 
Worcester,  and  Chichester,  dissenting.  So  it  being  sent  down  to  the  house  of  commons, 
was  there  much  opposed  by  some  burgesses  ;  who  represented  that  the  boroughs  for  which 
they  served  could  not  maintain  their  churches,  and  other  public  works  of  the  guilds  and 
fraternities,  if  the  rents  belonging  to  them  were  given  to  the  king,  for  these  were  likewise 
in  the  act.  This  was  chiefly  done  by  the  burgesses  of  Lynn  and  Coventry  ;  who  were  so 
active,  that  the  whole  house  was  much  set  against  that  part  of  the  bill  for  the  guild-lands. 
Therefore  those  who  managed  that  house  for  the  court,  took  these  off  by  an  assurance  that 
their  guild-lands  should  be  restored  to  them.  And  so  they  desisted  from  their  opposition, 
and  the  bill  passed  on  the  promise  given  to  them,  which  was  afterwards  made  good  by  the 
protector.  In  the  preamble  of  the  act,  it  set  forth,  "  that  the  great  siiperstition  of 
Christians,  rising  out  of  their  ignorance  of  the  true  way  of  salvation  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
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instead  of  wliich  they  had  set  up  the  vain  conceits  of  purgatory,  and  masses  satisfactory, 
was  much  supported  by  trentals  and  chantries.  And  since  the  converting  these  to  godly 
uses,  such  as  the  endowing  of  schools,  provisions  for  the  poor,  and  the  augmenting  of  places 
in  the  universities,  could  not  be  done  by  parliament,  they  therefore  committed  it  to  the  care 
of  the  king.  And  then  reciting  the  act  made  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  father's  reign, 
they  give  the  king  all  such  chantries,  colleges,  and  chapels  as  were  not  possessed  by  the  late 
kino-,  and  all  that  had  been  in  being  any  time  these  five  years  last  past :  as  also  all  revenues 
belonTin"  to  any  church,  for  anniversaries,  obits,  and  lights ;  together  with  all  guild-lands, 
which  any  fraternity  of  men  enjoyed,  for  obits,  or  the  like  :  and  appoint  these  to  bo 
converted  to  the  maintenance  of  grammar-schools,  or  preachers,  and  for  the  increase  of 
vicarages."  After  this  followed  the  act  giving  the  king  the  customs  known  by  the  name  of 
tonnage  and  poundage ;  besides  some  other  laws,  of  matters  that  are  not  needful  to  be 
remembered  in  this  history.  Last  of  all  came  the  king's  general  pardon  ;  with  the  common 
exceptions,  among  which,  one  was  of  those  who  were  then  prisoners  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  in  which  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  included.  So  all  business  being  ended,  the 
parliament  was  prorogued  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  20th  of  April  following. 

But  having  given  this  account  of  these  bills  that  were  passed,  I  shall  not  esteem  it  an 
A  t  th  t     unfruitful  piece  of  history  to  show  what  other  bills  were  designed.     There  were 
were  proposed  put  into  tho  house  of  lords,  two  bills  that  were  stifled.     The  one  was,  for  the 
but  not  car-     use  of  the  Scriptures,  which  came  not  to  a  second  reading.     The  other  was  a  bill 
"^  ■  for  erecting  a  new  court  of  chancery  for  ecclesiastical  and  civil  causes,  which 

was  committed  to  some  bishops  and  temporal  lords,  but  never  more  mentioned.  The 
commons  sent  up  also  some  bills,  which  the  lords  did  not  agree  to.  One  was  about 
benefices  with  cure,  and  residence.  It  was  committed,  but  never  reported.  Another  was 
for  the  reformation  of  divers  laws,  and  of  the  courts  of  common  law ;  and  a  third  was,  that 
married  men  might  be  priests,  and  have  benefices.  To  this  the  commons  did  so  readily 
agi'ee,  that  it  being  put  in  on  the  19th  of  December,  and  read  then  for  tho  first  time,  it  was 
read  twice  the  next  day,  and  sent  up  to  the  lords  on  the  21st.  But  being  read  there 
once,  it  was  like  to  have  raised  such  debates,  that  it  being  resolved  to  end  the  session  before 
Christmas,  the  lords  laid  it  aside. 

But  while  the  parliament  was  sitting,  they  were  not  idle  in  the  convocation,  though  the 
rp,    ^  popish  party  was  yet  so  prevalent  in  both  houses,  that  Cranmer  had  no  hopes  of 

tion  meets  doing  anything  till  they  were  freed  of  the  trouble  which  some  of  the  great  bishops 
gave  them.  The  most  important  thing  they  did  was  tho  carrying  up  four  peti- 
House  made  ^'^'^^^  ^0  the  bishops,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection.  The  first,  that 
some  Peti-  according  to  the  statute  made  in  the  reign  of  the  late  king,  there  might  be  persons 
lions.  empowered  for  reforming  the  ecclesiastical  laws.     The  second,  that  according  to 

am  er  .  ^j^^  ancient  custom  of  the  nation,  and  the  tenor  of  the  bishops'  writ  to  the  par- 
liament, the  inferior  clergy  might  be  admitted  again  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons,  or  that 
no  acts  concerning  matters  of  religion  might  pass  without  the  sight  and  assent  of  the  clergy. 
The  third,  that  since  divers  prelates,  and  other  divines,  had  been  in  the  late  king's  time 
appointed  to  alter  the  service  of  the  church,  and  had  made  some  progress  in  it,  that  this 
might  be  brought  to  its  full  perfection.  The  fourth,  that  some  consideration  might  be  had 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  the  first  year  they  came  into  their  livings,  in  which  they 
were  charged  with  the  first-fruits,  to  which  they  added  a  desire  to  know  whether  they  might 
safely  speak  their  minds  about  religion,  without  the  danger  of  any  law.  For  the  first  of 
these  four  petitions,  an  account  of  it  shall  be  given  hereafter.  As  to  the  second,  it  was  a 
thing  of  great  consequence,  and  deserves  to  be  farther  considered  in  this  place. 

Anciently,  all  the  freemen  of  England,  or  at  least  those  that  held  of  the  crown  in  chief, 
The  inferior  came  to  parliament ;  and  then  the  inferior  clergy  had  writs  as  well  as  the 
Clergy  desire  Superior,  and  the  first  of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom  were  the  bishops,  the 
tobeadmitted  other  prelates,  and  the  inferior  clergy.  But  when  the  parliament  was  divided 
preseniatives  ^"^^"^  *^^  houses,  then  the  clergy  made  likewise  a  body  of  their  own.  and  sate  in 
in  the  House  Convocation,  which  was  the  third  estate ;  but  the  bishops  having  a  double  capa- 
of  Commons,   city,  the  ono  of  ecclesiastical  prelature,  the  other  of  being  the  king's  barons,  thev 
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had  a  right  to  sit  with  tlic  lords  as  a  part  of  their  estate,  as  well  as  in  the  convocation.  And 
though  by  parity  of  reason  it  might  seem  that  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  being  freeholders  as 
well  as  clerks,  had  an  equal  right  to  choose,  or  be  chosen,  into  the  house  of  commons  ;  yet 
whether  they  were  ever  in  possession  of  it,  or  whether,  according  to  the  clause  premonentes  in 
the  bishops'  writ,  they  were  ever  a  part  of  the  house  of  commons,  is  a  just  doubt.  For 
besides  this  assertion  in  the  petition  that  was  mentioned,  and  a  more  large  one  in  the  second 
Number  17     Petition,  which  they  presented  to  the  same  purpose,  which  is  likewise  in  the 

Collection,  I  have  never  met  with  any  good  reason  to  satisfy  me  in  it.  There  was 
a  general  tradition  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  that  the  inferior  clergy  departed  from  their 
right  of  being  in  the  house  of  commons,  when  they  were  all  brought  in  the  proBmunire  upon 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  legatine  power,  and  made  tlieir  submission  to  the  king.  But  that  is  not 
credible  :  for  as  there  is  no  footstep  of  it,  which  in  a  time  of  so  much  writing  and  printing 
must  have  remained,  if  so  great  a  change  had  been  then  made ;  so  it  cannot  be  thought,  that 
those  who  made  this  address  but  seventeen  years  after  that  submission,  (many  being  alive  in 
this,  who  were  of  that  convocation,  Polidore  Virgil  in  particular,  a  curious  observer  since  he 
was  maintained  here  to  write  the  "History  of  England,")  none  of  them  should  have  remembered 
a  thing  that  was  so  fresh,  but  have  appealed  to  writs  and  ancient  practices.  But  though  this 
design  of  bringing  the  inferior  clergy  into  the  house  of  commons  did  not  take  at  this  time, 
yet  it  was  again  set  on  foot,  in  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  reasons  were  offered 
to  persuade  her  to  set  it  forward  ;  which  not  being  then  successful,  the  same  reasons  were 
again  offered  to  king  James,  to  induce  him  to  endeavour  it.  The  paper  that  discovers  tiiis 
was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Borlace,  the  worthy  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Irish 
Kebellion."  It  is  corrected  in  many  places  by  the  hand  of  bishop  Ravis,  then  bishop  of 
London,  a  man  of  great  worth.  This,  for  the  affinity  of  the  matter,  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
Number  18     ^'^'"o'  ^  have  put  into  the  Collection,  with  a  large  marginal  note,  as  it  was 

designed  to  be  transcribed  for  king  James.  But  whether  this  matter  was  ever 
much  considered,  or  lightly  laid  aside,  as  a  thing  unfit  .and  unpracticable,  does  not  appear  ; 
certain  it  is  tliat  it  came  to  nothing.     Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  not  certain  what  was  the 

power  or  right  of  these  proctors  of  the  clergy  in  former  times :  some  are  of  opinion, 
o  e;4,  nst.    ^j^^j.  ^jjgy  -were  only  assistants  to  the  bishops,  but  had  no  voice  in  either  house  of 

parliament.  This  is  much  confirmed  by  an  act  passed  in  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  former  reign,  which  sets  forth  in  the  preamble,  "  That 
thougli  tiie  proctors  of  the  clergy  were  always  summoned  to  parliament,  yet  they  were  no 
part  of  it ;  nor  had  they  any  right  to  vote  in  it,  but  were  only  assistants  in  case  matters  of 
cimtroversy  or  learning  came  before  them,  as  the  convocation  was  in  England,  which  had  been 
determined  by  the  judges  of  England  after  much  inquiry  made  about  it.  But  the  proctors 
were  then  pretending  to  so  high  an  authority,  that  nothing  could  pass  without  their  consents ; 
and  it  was  presumed  they  were  set  on  to  it  by  the  bishops,  whose  chaplains  they  were  for 
the  most  part.     Therefore  they  were  by  that  act  declared  to  have  no  right  to  vote." 

From  this  some  infer  they  were  no  other  in  England,  and  that  they  were  only  the  bishops' 
assistants  and  council.  But  as  the  clause  premonentes  in  the  writ  seems  to  make  them  a 
part  of  the  parliament,  so  these  petitions  suppose  that  they  sate  in  the  house  of  commons 
anciently,  wliere  it  cannot  be  imagined  they  could  sit  if  they  came  only  to  be  assistants  to 
the  bishops,  for  then  they  must  have  sate  in  the  house  of  lords  rather  ;  as  the  judges,  the 
masters  of  chancery,  and  the  king's  counsel  do.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  think  they  had  no 
voice  :  for  then  their  sitting  in  parliament  had  been  so  insignificant  a  thing,  that  it  is  not 
likely  they  would  have  used  such  endeavours  to  be  restored  to  it,  since  their  coming  to 
parliament  upon  such  an  accoimt  must  have  been  only  a  charge  to  them. 

There  is  against  this  opinion  an  objection  of  great  force,  from  the  acts  passed  in  the  21st 
year  of  Richard  II.'s  reign.  In  the  second  act  of  tliat  parliament  it  is  said,  "  that  it  was 
first  prayed  by  the  commons,  and  that  the  lords  spiritual  and  the  proctors  of  the  clergy  did 
assent  to  it,  iipon  which  the  king,  by  the  assent  of  all  the  lords  and  commons,  did  enact  it." 
Tiie  12th  act  of  that  parliament  was  a  repeal  of  the  whole  parliament  that  was  held  in  the 
11th  year  of  that  reign  ;  and  concerning  it,  it  is  expressed,  "That  the  lords  spiritual  and 
■  temporal,  the  proctors  of  the  clergy,  and  the  commons,  being  severally  examined,  did  all 
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agree  to  it."  From  lience  it  appears,  that  tliese  proctors  were  tlien  not  only  a  part  of  the 
parhament,  but  were  a  distinct  body  of  men,  that  did  severally  from  all  the  rest  deliver  their 
opinions.  It  may  seem  strange,  that  if  they  were  then  considered  as  a  part  of  either  h.ouse 
of  parliament,  this  should  be  the  only  time  in  which  they  should  be  mentioned  as  bearing 
their  share  in  the  legislative  power.  In  a  matter  that  is  so  perplexed  and  dark,  I  shall 
presume  to  offer  a  conjecture  which  will  not  appear  perhaps  improbable.  In  the  98th  page 
of  the  former  Part,  I  gave  the  reasons  that  made  me  think  the  lower  house  of  convocation 
consisted  at  first  only  of  the  proctors  of  the  clergy.  So  that  by  the  proctors  of  the  clergy, 
both  in  the  statute  of  Ireland,  and  in  those  made  by  Richard  II.,  is  perhaps  to  be  under- 
stood the  lower  house  of  convocation  ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think,  that  upon  so  great 
an  occasion  as  the  annulling  a  whole  parliament,  to  make  it  pass  the  better,  in  an  age  in 
which  the  people  paid  so  blind  a  submission  to  the  clergy,  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 
representative  of  the  church  might  have  been  thought  necessary.  It  is  generally  believed, 
that  the  whole  parliament  sate  togctlier  in  one  house  before  Edward  III.''s  time,  and  then 
the  inferior  clergy  were  a  part  of  that  body  without  question.  But  when  the  lords  and 
commons  sate  apart,  the  clergy  likewise  sate  in  two  houses,  and  granted  subsidies  as  well  as 
the  temporalty.  It  may  pass  for  no  unlikely  conjecture  that  the  clause  prcrnonentes  was 
first  put  in  the  bishops'  writ  for  the  summoning  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  consisting 
of  these  proctors ;  and  afterwards,  though  there  was  a  special  writ  for  the  convocation,  yet 
this  might  at  first  have  been  continued  in  the  bishops'  writ  by  the  neglect  of  a  clerk,  and 
from  thence  be  still  used.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  most  probable,  that  the  proctors  of  the 
clergy  were,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  lower  house  of  convocation.  Now,  before  the 
submission  which  the  clergy  made  to  king  Henry,  as  the  convocation  gave  the  king  great 
subsidies,  so  the  whole  business  of  religion  lay  witliin  their  sphere;  but  after  the  submission 
they  were  cut  off  from  meddling  with  it,  except  as  they  were  authorised  by  the  king.  So 
that  having  now  so  little  power  left  them,  it  is  no  wonder  they  desired  to  be  put  in  the  state 
they  had  been  in  before  the  convocation  was  separated  from  the  parliament ;  or  at  least  that 
matters  of  religion  should  not  be  determined  till  they  had  been  consulted,  and  had  reported 
their  opinions  and  reasons.  The  extreme  of  raising  the  ecclesiastical  power  too  high  in 
the  times  of  popery,  had  now  produced  another  of  depressing  it  too  much.  For  seldom 
is  the  counterpoise  so  justly  balanced,  that  extremes  are  reduced  to  a  well-tempered 
mediocrity. 

For  the  third  petition,  it  was  resolved  that  many  bishops  and  divines  should  be  sent  to 
Windsor,  to  labour  in  the  matter  of  the  church  service.  But  that  required  so  much  consi- 
deration, that  they  could  not  enter  on  it  during  a  session  of  parliament.  And  for  the 
fourth,  what  answer  was  given  to  it  doth  not  appear. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  a  declaration  was  sent  down  from  the  bishops  concerning  the 
sacraments  being  to  be  received  in  both  kinds.  To  which  Jo.  Taylour,  the  prolocutor,  and 
several  others,  set  their  hands ;  and  being  again  brought  before  them,  it  was  agreed  to  by 
all  without  a  contradictory  vote ;  sixty-four  being  present,  among  whom  I  find  Polidore 
Virgil  was  one.  And  on  the  17th  of  December  the  proposition  concerning  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  was  also  sent  to  them,  and  subscribed,  by  thirty-five  affirmatively,  and  by 
fourteen  negatively  ;  so  it  was  ordered  that  a  bill  should  be  drawn  concerning  it.  I  shall 
not  here  digress  to  give  an  account  of  what  was  alleged  for  or  against  this,  reserving  that  to 
its  proper  place,  when  the  thing  was  finally  settled. 

And  this  is  all  the  account  I  could  recover  of  this  convocation.  I  have  chiefly  gatliered 
it  from  some  notes,  and  other  papers,  of  the  then  Dr.  Parker  (afterwards  arcldjishop  of 
Canterbury)  which  are  carefully  preserved  witii  his  other  JMSS.  in  Corpus  Cliristi  College 
Library,  at  Cambridge  ;  to  which  library  I  had  free  access  by  the  favour  of  the  most  learned 
master.  Dr.  Spencer,  with  the  other  worthy  fellows  of  that  house  ;  and  from  thence  I  collected 
many  remarkable  things  in  this  history. 

The  parliament  being  brought  to  so  good  a  conclusion,  the  protector  took  out  a  new 
commission,  in  which  all  the  addition  that  is  made  to  that  authority  he  formerly  had,  is, 
that  in  his  absence  he  is  empowered  to  substitute  another,  to  wJiom  he  might  delegate  his 
jiower. 
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And  thus  this  year  ended  in  England ;  but  as  they  were  carrying  on  the  Reformation 
The  state  of  ^^^^^^  i*  ^as  docHning  apace  in  Germany.  The  duke  of  Saxe  and  the  landgrave 
Affairs  iu  were  this  year  to  command  their  armies  apart.  The  duke  of  Saxe  kept  within 
Germany.  jjjg  own  country,  but  having  there  unfortunately  divided  his  forces,  the  emperor 
overtook  him  near  the  Alb  at  Mulberg ;  where  tlie  emperor's  soldiers  crossing  the  river, 
and  pursuing  him  with  great  fury,  after  some  resistance,  in  which  he  himself  performed  all 
1547.  April  ^^^^^  could  be  expected  from  so  great  a  captain,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his 
21.  Duke  of  country  all  possessed  by  Maurice,  who  was  now  to  be  invested  with  the  electoral 
Saxe  taktn.  dignity.  He  bore  his  misfortunes  with  a  greatness  and  equality  of  mind  that  is 
scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  history.  Neither  could  the  insolence  with  which  the  emperor 
treated  him,  nor  the  fears  of  death  to  which  he  adjudged  him,  nor  that  tedious  imprison- 
ment which  he  suffered  so  long,  ever  shake  or  disorder  a  mind  that  was  raised  so  far  above 
the  inconstancies  of  human  affairs.  And  though  he  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  hardest 
conditions  possible,  of  renouncing  his  dignity  and  dominions,  some  few  places  being  only 
reserved  for  his  family  ;  yet  no  entreaties  nor  fears  could  ever  bring  him  to  yield  anything 
in  matters  of  religion.  He  made  the  Bible  his  chief  companion  and  comfort  in  his  sharp 
afflictions ;  which  he  bore  so,  as  if  he  had  been  raised  up  to  that  end,  to  let  the  world  see  how 
much  he  was  above  it.  It  seemed  unimitable  ;  and  therefore  engaged  Thuanus,  with  the  other 
excellent  writers  of  that  age,  to  set  it  out  with  all  the  advantages  that  so  unusual  a  temper 
of  mind  deserved.  Yet  had  those  writers  lived  in  our  age,  and  seen  a  great  king,  not 
overpowered  by  a  superior  prince,  but  by  the  meanest  of  his  own  people,  and  treated  with 
equal  degrees  of  malice  and  scorn,  and  at  last  put  to  death  openly,  with  the  pageantry  of 
justice ;  and  bearing  all  this  with  such  invincible  patience,  heroical  courage,  and  most 
christian  submission  to  God,  they  had  yet  found  a  nobler  subject  for  their  eloquent 
pens;  but  he  saved  the  world  the  labour  of  giving  a  just  representation  of  his  behaviour  in 
his  sufferings,  having  left  his  own  portraiture  drawn  by  himself  in  such  lively  and  lasting 
colours. 

The  landgrave  of  Hesse  saw  he  could  not  long  withstand  the  emperor''s  army,  now  so 
lifted  up  with  success  ;  and  therefore  was  willing  to  submit  to  him  on  the  best  terms  that 
his  sons-in-law,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Maurice  of  Saxe,  could  obtain  for  him. 
Wliich  were  very  hard ;  only  he  was  to  enjoy  his  liberty,  without  any  imprisonment,  and  to 
preserve  his  dominions.  But  the  emperor''s  ministers  dealt  most  unfaithfully  with  him  in 
this :  for  in  the  German  language  there  was  but  one  letter's  difference,  and  that  only 
inverted,  between  perpetual  imprisonment  and  any  imprisonment,  (ewiff  for  emic/,)  so  by  this 
base  artifice,  he  was,  when  he  came  and  submitted  to  the  emperor,  detained  a  prisoner. 
He  had  not  the  duke  of  Saxe's  temper,  but  was  out  of  measure  impatient,  and  did  exclaim 
of  his  ill  usage .  but  there  was  no  remedy,  for  the  emperor  was  now  absolute.  All  the 
towns  of  Germany,  Magdeburg  and  Bremen  only  excepted,  submitted  to  him,  and  redeemed 
his  favour  by  great  sums  of  money,  and  many  pieces  of  ordnance.  And  the  Bohemians 
were  also  forced  to  implore  his  brother's  mercy,  who  before  he  would  receive  them  into  his 
hands,  got  his  revenue  to  be  raised  vastly.  And  now  the  empire  was  wholly  at  the 
emperor's  mercy.  Nothing  could  withstand  him  who  had  in  one  year  turned  out  two 
1546  A  rl6  electors.  For  Herman  bishop  of  Cologne,  as  he  was  before  condemned  by  the 
Herman  ex-  pope,  SO  was  also  degraded  from  that  dignity  by  the  emperor  ;  and  Adolph, 
couimiinica-  whom  he  had  procured  to  be  made  his  coadjutor,  was  declared  elector.  Many 
te  at  Uoiue.  ^j  j^jg  subjects  and  neighbour  princes  offered  their  service,  if  he  would  stand  to 
his  own  defence  ;  but  he  was  very  old,  and  of  so  meek   a  temper,  that  he  would  suffer  no 

Nov.  4.  blood  to  be  shed  on  his  account ;  and  therefore  withdrew  peaceably  to  a  retire- 
Keraian  re-  ment  in  which  he  lived  four  years  till  his  death.  His  brother  that  was  bishop 
Eiyneil.  QJ-  ]\i mister  and  dean  of  Bonn,  who  had  gone  along  with  him  in  his  reformation, 

was  also  turned  out ;  and  Gropper  was  made  dean,  who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  learnedest 
and  best  of  the  clergy  at  tliis  time.  He  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  generous  contempt  of 
the  highest  dignity  the  see  of  Rome  could  bestow  on  him,  for  he  refused  a  cardinal's  hat 
when  it  was  offered  him  :  yet  in  this  matter  ho  had  not  behaved  himself  as  became  so  good 
a  man,  and  so  learned  a  divine.     For  he  had  consented  to  the  changes  had  been  made,  and 
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was  in  a  correspondence  with  Martin  Bucer,  whom  Herman  brought  to  Cologne,  (as  will 
.in     appear  by  an  excellent  letter  of  Bucer's  to  him,  which  will  be  found  in  the 

Collection  concerning  that  matter,)  by  whicli  it  is  plain  he  went  along  with  them 
from  the  beginning.  But  it  seems  he  did  it  covertly  and  fearfully,  and  was  afterwards 
drawn  off,  either  by  the  love  of  the  world,  or  the  fears  of  the  Cross  ;  of  which  it  appears 
Bucer  had  then  some  aj)prehensions,  though  he  expressed  them  very  modestly.  Cropper's 
memory  being  in  such  high  esteem,  and  this  letter  being  found  among  Bucer's  papers,  I 
thought  the  publishing  of  it  would  not  be  unacceptable,  though  it  be  of  a  foreign  matter. 

Germany  being  thus  under  the  power  and  dread  of  the  emperor,  a  diet  was  summoned 
to  Augsburg :  where  tiie  chief  church  was  taken  from  the  protestants,  and  put  into  the 
cardinal  of  Augsburg's  hands,  to  have  the  mass  set  up  again  in  it,  though  the  town  was  so 
much  protestant  that  they  could  find  none  that  would  come  to  it,  but  some  poor  people  who 
were  hired.  The  emperor,  among  other  propositions  he  put  in  to  the  diet,  pressed  this,  that 
all  differences  in  religion,  which  had  so  distracted  Germany,  might  be  removed.  The 
ecclesiastical  princes  answered,  that  the  only  way  to  effect  that,  was  to  submit  to  the 
general  council  that  was  at  Trent :  those  that  were  for  the  Augsburg  Confession  said,  they 
could  submit  to  no  council  where  the  pope  presided,  and  where  the  bishops  were  sworn  to 
obey  him ;  but  would  submit  to  it,  if  that  oath  was  dispensed  with,  and  their  divines 
admitted  to  defend  their  opinions,  .and  all  the  decrees  that  had  been  made  were  again 
considered.  In  this  difference  of  opinion,  the  emperor  thought  that  if  the  whole  matter 
should  be  left  to  his  discretion,  to  which  all  should  be  bound  to  submit,  he  would  then 
be  able  to  determine  it  as  he  pleased.  So  he  dealt  privately  with  the  electors  palatine  and 
Saxe  ;  and  as  they  published  it  afterwards,  gave  them  secret  assurances  about  the  freedom 
of  their  religion,  and  that  he  only  desired  this  to  put  him  in  a  capacity  of  dealing  on  other 
terms  witli  the  pope.  Upon  wliich,  they  consented  to  a  decree,  referring  the  matter  of 
religion  wholly  to  his  care.  But  tlie  deputies  from  the  cities,  who  looked  on  this  as  a  giving 
up  of  their  religion,  could  not  be  wrought  to  do  it,  without  conditions,  which  they  put  into 
another  writing,  as  explanatory  of  the  submission :  but  the  emperor  took  no  notice  of  that, 
and  only  thanked  them  for  their  confidence  in  him,  and  so  the  decree  was  published.  All 
this  was  in  some  sort  necessary  for  the  emperor,  who  was  then  on  very  ill  terms  with  the 
1:)47,  Sent  pope  about  the  business  of  Placentia.  For  the  pope's  natural  son  Petrus 
10.  Petrus  Aloisius  being  killed  by  a  conspiracy,  the  governor  of  IVIilan  had  seized  on 
Aloisius  Placentia,  which   made  the  pope  believe  the  emperor  was  accessary  to  it  :  for 

which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Italian  historians.  The  pope  saw  tlie 
emperor  in  one  summer  delivered  of  a  war,  wliich  he  had  hoped  would  have  entangled  him 
his  whole  life ;  and  though  in  decency  he  could  not  but  seem  to  rejoice,  and  did  so  no  doubt, 
at  the  ruin  of  those  whom  he  called  heretics,  yet  he  was  not  a  little  grieved  to  see  the 
emperor  so  much  exalted. 

At  Ti'ent  tiie  legutes  had  been  oft  threatened  and  affronted  by  the  emperor's  ambassadors 

and  bishops,  who  were  much  set  on  reforming  abuses,  and  lessening  the  power 
in^rarTrent"  ^^  *^^®  ^^^  ^^  Rome.     So  tiiey  liad  a  mind  to  break  up  the  council ;  but  that 

would  have  been  so  scandalous  a  thing,  and  so  resented  by  the  emjieror,  that 
they  resolved  rather  on  a  translation  into  some  town  of  the  pope's,  to  which  it  was  not 
likely  the  impei'ialists  would  follow  them,  and  so  at  least  the  council  would  be  suspended,  if 
not  dissolved.  For  this  remove,  they  laid  hold  on  the  first  colour  they  could  find.  One 
dying  of  a  malignant  fever,  it  was  given  out  and  certified  by  physicians,  that  he  died  of  the 
April  21  pl^giic  j  so  in  all  iiaste  tiicy  translated  the  council  to  Bologna.  The  imperialists 
The  first  protested  against  it ;  but  in  vain,  for  thither  they  went.  The  emperor  was 
Session  of       hereby  quite  disappointed  of  his  cliief  design,  which  was  to  force  the  Germans 

Bologna.  .  ,       -^    ^  -1    1     n   •      /-i  i\i         r  1 

to  submit  to  a  council  held  in  Germany :  and  theretore  no  plague  appearing  at 
Trent,  he  pressed  the  return  of  the  council  thither.  But  the  pope  said,  it  was  the  council's 
act,  and  not  his ;  and  that  their  honour  was  to  be  kept  up  :  that  therefore  such  as  staid 
at  Trent  were  to  go  first  to  Bologna,  and  acknowledge  the  council,  and  they  should  then 
consider  what  was  to  be  done.  So  that  now  all  the  hope  tlie  Germans  liad,  was,  that  this 
diflerence  bctsvccn  the  jiope  and  emperor  might  give  them  some  breathing  ;  and  time  might 
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bring  tliem  out  of  these  extremities  into  whicli  tliey  were  then  driven.  Upon  these 
disorders  the  foreign  reformers,  ■who  generally  made  Germany  their  sanctuary,  were  now 
forced  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  So  Peter  Martyr,  in  the  end  of  November  this  year,  was 
brought  over  to  England,  by  the  invitation  which  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  sent  him  in 
the  kino's  name.  He  was  born  in  Florence,  where  he  had  been  an  Ausustinian  monk. 
He  was  learned  in  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew,  which  drew  on  him  the  envy  of  the  rest  of 
his  order,  whose  maimers  he  inveighed  oft  against.  So  he  left  them,  and  went  to  Naples, 
where  he  gathered  an  assembly  of  those  who  loved  to  worship  God  more  pui-ely.  This 
being  made  known,  he  was  forced  to  leave  that  place,  and  went  next  to  Lucca,  where  he 
lived  in  society  with  Tremellius  and  Zanchius.  But  being  also  in  danger  there,  he  went  to 
Zurich  with  Bernardinus  Ochinus,  that  had  been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of 
Italy,  and  now  forsook  his  former  superstitions.  From  Zurich  he  went  to  Basle ;  and  from 
thence  by  Martin  Bucer's  means  he  was  brought  to  Strasburg ;  where  Cranmer's  letter 
found  both  him  and  Ochinus.  The  latter  was  made  a  canon  of  Canterbury,  with  a  dispen- 
sation of  residence  ;  and  by  other  letters  patent  forty  marks  were  given  yearly  to  him,  and 
as  much  to  Peter  IMartyr. 

There  had  been  this  year  some  differences  between  the  English  and  French,  concerning 
The  French  *^^^  fortifications  about  Boulogne.  Tiie  English  were  rai.sing  a  great  fort  by 
quarrel  about  the  harbour  there.  This  being  signified  to  king  Henry  by  Gaspar  Coligny, 
Boulogne.  afterwards  the  famous  admiral  of  France,  then  governor  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  to  Boulogne,  it  was  complained  of  at  the  court  of  England.  It  was  answered,  that 
this  was  only  to  make  the  harbour  more  secure  ;  and  so  the  works  were  ordered  to  be 
vigorously  carried  on.  But  this  could  not  satisfy  the  French,  who  plainly  saw  it  was  of 
another  sort  than  to  be  intended  only  for  the  sea.  Tlie  king  of  France  came  and  viewed  the 
country  himself,  and  ordered  Coligny  to  raise  a  fort  on  a  high  ground  near  it,  which  was 
called  the  Chastillon  fort,  and  commanded  both  the  English  fort  and  the  harbour.  But  the 
protector  had  no  mind  to  give  the  French  a  colour  for  breaking  with  the  English  ;  so  there 
was  a  truce  and  further  cessation  agreed  on,  in  the  end  of  September.  These  are  all  the 
considerable  foreign  transactions  of  this  year,  in  which  England  was  concerned ;  but  there 
was  a  secret  contrivance  laid  at  home  of  a  high  nature,  which,  though  it  broke  not  out  till 
the  next  year,  yet  the  beginnings  of  it  did  now  appear. 

The  protector's  brother,  Thomas  Seymour,  was  brought  to  such  a  share  in  his  fortunes, 

The  breach  ^^''^^  ^'®  ^^^  made   a   baron,    and  lord-admiral.     But   tiiis  not  satisfying   his 

between    the  ambition,  he  endeavoured  to  have  linked  himself  into  a  nearer  relation  with  the 

Protector  and  crown,  by  marrying  the  king's  sister,  the  lady  Elizabeth.     But  finding  he  could 

the  Admiral.         x  ,i     .     i  i     f-       j  i  .      /i  j  l  •      • 

not  compass  that,  he  made  his  addresses  to  the  queen-dowager  ;  wlio,  enjoyuig 

now  the  honour  and  wealth  the  late  king  had  left  her,  resolved  to  satisfy  herself  in  her  next 
choice ;  and  entertained  him  a  little  too  early,  for  they  were  married  so  soon  after  the  king's 
death,  that  it  was  charged  afterwards  on  the  admiral,  that  if  she  had  brought  a  child  as  soon 
as  might  have  been  after  the  marriage,  it  had  given  cause  to  doubt  whether  it  had  not 
been  by  the  late  king ;  which  might  have  raised  great  disturbance  afterwards.  But  being 
thus  married  to  the  queen,  he  concealed  it  for  some  time,  till  he  procured  a  letter  from  the 
king,  recommending  him  to  her  for  a  husband  ;  upon  which  they  declared  their  marriage, 
with  which  the  protector  was  much  offended.  Being  thus  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and 
being  husband  to  the  queen-dowager,  he  studied  to  engage  all  that  were  about  the  king  to 
be  his  friends :  and  he  corrupted  some  of  them  by  his  presents,  and  forced  one  on  Sir  John 
Cheke,  That  which  he  designed  was,  that  whereas  in  former  times  the  infant  kings  of 
England  had  had  governors  of  their  persons  distinct  from  the  protectors  of  their  realms ; 
which  trusts  were  divided  between  their  uncles,  it  being  judged  too  much  to  join  both  in 
one  person,  who  was  thereby  too  great,  whereas  a  governor  of  the  king's  person  might  be  a 
check  on  the  protector ;  he  would  therefore  himself  be  made  governor  of  the  king's  person, 
alleging,  that  since  he  was  the  king's  imcle  as  well  as  his  brother,  he  ought  to  have  a 
proportioned  share  with  him  in  the  government.  About  Easter  this  year  he  first  set  about 
this  design,  and  corrupted  some  about  the  king  who  should  bring  him  sometimes  privately 
through  the  gallery  to  the  queen"'s  lodgings ;  and  he  desired  they  would  let  him  know  when 
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the  king  had  occasion  for  money,  and  that  they  should  not  always  trouble  tlie  treasury,  for 
he  would  be  ready  to  furnish  him,  and  he  thought  a  young  knight  might  be  taken  with  this. 
So  it  happened  that  the  first  time  Latimer  preached  at  court,  the  king  sent  to  him  to  know 
what  present  he  should  make  him :  Seymour  sent  him  40L,  but  said  he  thought  20/. 
enough  to  give  Latimer,  and  the  king  might  dispose  of  the  rest  as  he  pleased.  Thus  he 
gained  ground  with  the  king,  whose  sweet  nature  exposed  him  to  be  easily  won  by  such 
artifices. 

It  is  generally  said,  that  all  this  difference  between  the  brothers  was  begun  by  their 
wives,  and  that  the  protector's  lady,  being  oflfended  that  the  younger  brother's  wife  had 
the  precedence  of  her,  which  she  thought  belonged  to  herself,  did  thereupon  raise  and 
inflame  the  differences.  But  in  all  the  letters  that  I  have  seen  concerning  this  breach,  I 
could  never  find  any  such  thing  once  mentioned.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  imagine  that  the 
duchess  of  Somerset  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  she  ought  to  have  the  precedence 
of  the  queen-dowager.*  Therefore  I  look  upon  this  story  as  a  mere  fiction  ;  though  it  is 
probable  enough  there  might  upon  some  other  accounts  have  been  some  animosities  between 
the  two  high-spirited  ladies,  which  might  have  afterwards  be  thought  to  have  occasioned 
their  husbands'  quarrel. 

It  is  plain  in  the  whole  thread  of  this  afiair,  that  the  protector  was  at  first  very  easy  to 
be  reconciled  to  his  brother,  and  was  only  assaulted  by  him  ;  but  bore  the  trouble  he  gave 
him  with  much  patience  for  a  great  wliile,  though  in  the  end,  seeing  his  factious  temper  was 
incurable,  he  laid  off  nature  too  much,  when  he  consented  to  his  execution.  Yet  all  along 
till  then,  he  had  rather  too  much  encouraged  his  brother  to  go  on,  by  his  readiness  to  be 
after  every  breach  reconciled  to  him.  When  the  protector  was  in  Scotland,  the  admiral 
then  began  to  act  more  avowedly,  and  was  making  a  party  for  himself;  of  which  Paget 
took  notice,  and  charged  him  with  it  in  plain  terms.  He  asked  him,  why  he  would  go 
about  to  reverse  that,  which  himself  and  otiiers  had  consented  to  under  their  hands  ?  Their 
family  was  now  so  great,  that  nothing  but  tlicir  mutual  quarrelling  could  do  them  any 
prejudice.  But  there  would  not  be  wanting  officious  men  to  inflame  them,  if  they  onco 
divided  among  themselves  ;  and  the  breaches  among  near  friends  commonly  turn  to  the  most 
irreconcileable  quarrels.  Yet  all  was  ineff'ectual ;  for  the  admiral  was  resolved  to  go  on,  and 
either  get  himself  advanced  higher,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  It  was  the  knowledge  of 
this  which  forced  the  protector  to  return  from  Scotland  so  abruptly  and  disadvantageously, 
for  the  securing  of  his  interest  with  the  king,  on  whom  his  brother"'s  artifices  had  made  some 
impression.  Whether  there  was  any  reconciliation  made  between  them  before  the  parliament 
met,  is  not  certain.  But  during  the  session,  the  admiral  got  the  king  to  write  with  his  own 
hand  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons,  for  the  making  of  him  the  governor  of  his  person  ; 
and  he  intended  to  have  gone  with  it  to  the  house,  and  had  a  party  there,  by  whose  means 
he  was  confident  to  have  carried  his  business.  He  dealt  also  with  many  of  the  lords  and 
councillors  to  assist  him  in  it.  When  this  was  known,  before  he  had  gone  with  it  to  the 
house,  some  were  sent  to  him  in  his  brother's  name,  to  see  if  they  could  prevail  with  him 
to  proceed  no  further.  He  refused  to  hearken  to  them  ;  and  said,  that  if  he  were  crossed  in 
his  attempt,  he  would  make  this  the  blackest  pai'liament  that  ever  was  in  England.  Upon 
that,  he  was  sent  for  by  order  from  the  council,  but  refused  to  come.  Then  they  threat- 
ened him  severely,  and  told  him  the  king's  writing  was  nothing  in  law,  but  that  he  who  had 
procured  it  was  punishable  for  doing  an  act  of  such  a  nature,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
government,  and  for  engaging  the  yoimg  king  in  it.  So  they  resolved  to  have  sent  him  to 
the  Tower,  and  to  have  turned  him  out  of  all  his  offices.  But  he  submitted  himself  to  the 
protector  and  council ;  and  his  brother  and  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  reconciled.  Yet  as 
the  protector  had  reason  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  him,  so  it  was  too  soon  visible  that  he 
had  not  laid  down,  but  only  put  off,  his  high  projects  till  a  fitter  conjuncture.  For  he  began 
the  next  Christmas  to  deal  money  again  among  the  king's  servants  ;  and  was  on  all  occasions 
infusing'into  the  king  a  dislike  of  everything  that  was  done,  and  did  often  persuade  him  to 

*  She  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  an  insolent  woman,  procuring  an  act  of  jiarliament  for  the  disinheriting  and 
ijifia  anno  1552,  and  to  have  had  a  great  power  over  excluding  from  his  houours  hib  children  by  his  former 
her  husband  ;  where  it  is  assigned   as   the   chief  cause  ui     wife. — Anon.  Coriu-;ct. 
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assume  tlie  government  himself.     But  the  sequel  of  this  quarrel  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  shall 

be  told  in  its  proper  place.     And  thus  ended  the  year  1547. 

On  the  8th  of  January  next  year,  Gardiner  was  brought  before  the  council ;  where  it  w,as 

ir  <o   T      n    told  him,  that  his  former  offences  being  included  in  the  king's  general  pardon,  he 
1548.  Jan.8.  ,      '  ...  ,  °  .,.  .        ".  .  °  ,.         , 

was  thereupon  cliscliarged  :  a  grave  admonition  was  given  lam  to  carry  himself 

reverently  and  obediently,  and  he  was  desired  to  declare  whether  he  would  receive  tlie 

injunctions  and  homilies,  and  the  doctrine  to  be  set  forth  from  time  to  time  by  the  king  and 

clergy  of  the  realm.     He  answered,  he  would  conform  himself  as  the  other  bishops  did,  and 

only  excepted   to  the  homily  of  justification,    and   desired  four  or  five  days  to   consider 

of  it.      What  he  did  at  the  end  of  that  time  does  not  appear  from  the  council-book,  no 

farther  mention  being  made  of  this  matter ;  for  the  clerks  of  council  did  not  then  enter 

everything  with  that  exactness  that  is  since  used.     He  went  home  to  his  diocese,  where 

there  still  appeared  in  his  whole  behaviour  great  malignity  to  Cranmer,  and  to  all  motions 

for  reformation ;  yet  he  gave  such  outward  compliance,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  find  any 

advantage  against  him,  especially  now  since  the  council's  great  power  was  so  much  abridged. 

In  the  end  of  January  the  council  made  an  order  concerning  the  marquis  of  Northampton, 
The  Mainuis  ^bich  will  oblige  me  to  look  back  a  little  for  the  clear  account  of  it.  This  lord, 
of  Noitliamp-  wlio  was  brotlier  to  the  queen-dowager,  had  married  Anne  Bourchier,  daughter 
ton  sues  a  ^o  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  last  of  that  name.  But  she  being  convicted  of  adultery, 
Adultery  ^^^  ^'"'^  divorced  from  her ;  which  according  to  the  law  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
was  only  a  separation  from  bed  and  board.  Upon  which  divorce,  it  was  pro- 
posed in  king  Henry "'s  time  to  consider  what  might  be  done  in  favour  of  the  innocent  person, 
when  the  other  was  convicted  of  adultery.  So  in  the  beginning  of  king  Edv/ard's  reign,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  a  commission  was  granted  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of 
Durham  and  Rochester,  (this  was  Ilolbeck,  who  was  not  then  translated  to  Lincoln,)  to 
Dr.  Ridley,  and  six  more,  ten  in  all,  of  whom  six  were  a  quorum,  to  try  whether  the  lady 
Anne  was  not  by  the  word  of  God  so  lawfully  divorced,  that  she  was  no  more  his  wife,  and 
whether  thereupon  he  might  not  marry  another  wife.  This  being  a  new  case,  and  of  great 
importance,  Cranmer  resolved  to  examine  it  with  his  ordinary  diligence,  and  searched  into 
Ex  MSS.  D.  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  and  doctors,  so  copiously,  that  his  Collections  about  it 
Stillingfleet.  grew  into  a  large  book  (the  original  whereof  I  have  perused)  ;  the  greatest  part 
of  it  being  either  written,  or  marked,  and  interlined,  with  his  own  hand.  This  required  a 
longer  time  than  the  marquis  of  Northampton  could  stay ;  and  therefore  presuming  on  his 
great  power,  without  waiting  for  judgment,  he  solemnly  married  Eliz.  daughter  to  Brooke 
lord  Cobham.  On  the  28th  of  January  information  was  brought  to  the  council  of  this, 
which  gave  great  scandal,  since  his  first  marriage  stood  yet  firm  in  law.  So  he  being  put 
to  answer  for  himself,  said,  he  thought  that  by  the  word  of  God  he  was  discharged  of  his 
tie  to  his  former  wife ;  and  the  making  marriages  indissoluble  was  but  a  part  of  the  popish 
laAV,  by  which  it  was  reckoned  a  sacrament ;  and  yet  the  popes,  knowing  that  the  world 
would  not  easily  come  under  such  a  yoke,  had  by  the  help  of  the  canonists  invented  such 
distinctions,  that  it  was  no  uneasy  thing  to  make  a  marriage  void  among  them  :  and  that 
the  condition  of  this  church  was  very  hard,  if  upon  adulteries,  the  innocent  must  either  live 
with  the  guilty,  or  be  exposed  to  temptations  to  the  like  sins,  if  a  separation  was  only 
allowed,  but  the  bond  of  the  marriage  continued  undissolved.  But  since  he  had  proceeded 
so  far  before  the  delegates  had  given  sentence,  it  was  ordered,  that  he  and  his  new  wife 
should  be  parted  ;  and  that  she  should  be  put  into  his  sister  the  queen-dowager's  keeping, 
till  the  matter  were  tried,  whether  it  was  according  to  the  word  of  God,  or  not ;  and  that 
then  further  order  should  be  given  in  it.  Upon  this  the  delegates  made  haste,  and  gathered 
their  arguments  togctlier,  of  which  I  shall  give  an  abstract,  both  for  the  clearing  of  this 
matter  (concerning  which  not  many  years  ago  there  were  great  debates  in  parliament),  and 
also  to  show  the  exactness  of  the  proceedings  in  that  time. 

Christ  condemned  all  marriages  upon  divorces,  except  in  the  case  of  adultery;  which 
The  Grounds  seemed  manifestly  to  allow  them  in  that  case.  And  though  this  is  not  mentioned 
ou  which  ho  ,      gj^_  -^^^^    ^^  g,._  ^^^.  ^  jj.  jg  enough  that  St.  Matthew  has  it.      Christ 

wassufFcreuto       J  '  .'  i         i  •  i  •   i  a     \     " 

marry  agaiu.    also  defined  the  state  of  marriage  to  be  that  in  which      two  arc  one  liesh ; 
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so  that  wlien  eitlier  of  the  two  hath  broken  tliat  union,  by  becoming  one  with  anotlier 
person,  then  the  marriage  is  dissolved.  And  it  is  oft  repeated  in  the  gospel,  that 
married  persons  have  power  over  one  another's  bodies,  and  that  they  are  to  give 
due  benevolence  to  each  other ;  which  is  plainly  contrary  to  this  way  of  separation 
■without  dissolving  the  bond.  St.  Paul  putting  the  case  of  an  unbeliever  departing  from  the 
partner  in  marriage,  says,  the  believing  party,  whether  brother  or  sister,  is  not  under 
bondage  in  such  a  case  ;  which  seems  a  discharge  of  the  bond  in  case  of  desertion  :  and 
certainly  adultery  is  yet  of  a  higher  nature.  But  against  this  was  alleged,  on  the  other  side, 
that  our  Saviour's  allowing  divorce  in  the  case  of  adultery  was  only  for  the  Jews,  to  whom 
it  was  spoken,  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  their  law,  by  which  the  adultress  was  to  be  put  to 
death  :  and  therefore  he  yielded  divorce  in  that  case,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  other 
law.  But  the  apostle  writing  to  the  Gentile  Christians  at  Rome  and  Corinth,  said,  the 
wife  was  tied  by  the  law  to  the  husband  as  long  as  he  lived.  And  that  other  general  rule, 
"  Whom  God  has  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder,"  seems  against  the  dissolving  the 
bond.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  it  is  against  separating  as  well  as  dissolving  :  that  the 
wife  is  tied  to  her  husband  ;  but  if  he  ceaseth  to  be  her  husband,  that  tie  is  at  an  end  : 
that  our  Saviour  left  the  wife  at  liberty  to  divorce  her  husband  for  adultery,  though  the  law 
of  Moses  had  only  provided,  that  the  adulterous  wife  and  he  who  defiled  her  were  to  die, 
but  the  husband  who  committed  adultery  was  not  so  punishable ;  therefore  our  Saviour  had 
by  that  provision  declared  the  marriage  to  be  clearly  dissolved  by  adultery. 

From  hence  they  went  to  examine  the  authorities  of  the  Fathers.  Hermes  was  for  putting 
away  the  adultress,  but  so  as  to  receive  her  again  upon  repentance.  Origcn  thought  the  wife 
could  not  marry  again  after  divorce,  TertuUian  allowed  divorce,  and  thought  it  dissolved 
the  marriage  as  much  as  death  did.  Epiphanius  did  also  allow  it.  And  Ambrose  in  one 
place  allows  the  husband  to  marry  after  divorce  for  adultery,  though  he  condemns  it  always 
in  the  wife.  Basil  allowed  it  on  either  side  upon  adultery.  Jerome,  who  condemns  the 
wife's  marrying,  though  her  husband  were  guilty  of  adultery ;  and  who  disliked  the  husband's 
marrying  again,  though  he  allowed  him  to  divorce  upon  adultery,  or  the  suspicion  of  it ;  yet 
when  his  friend  Fabiola  had  married  after  a  divorce,  he  excuses  it,  saying  it  was  better  for 
lier  to  marry  than  to  burn.  Chromatins  allowed  of  second  marriages  after  divorce.  And  so 
did  Chrysostome,  though  he  condemned  them  in  women  so  divorcing.  St.  Austin  was 
sometimes  for  a  divorce,  but  against  marriage  upon  it ;  yet  in  his  "  Retractations,"  he  writ 
doubtfully  of  his  former  opinion.  In  the  civil  law,  the  Christian  emperors  allowed  the 
power  of  divorcing  both  to  husband  and  wife,  with  the  right  of  marrying  afterwards.  Nor 
did  they  restrain  the  grounds  of  divorce  only  to  adultery,  but  permitted  it  in  many  other 
cases ;  as  if  the  wife  were  g'uilty  of  treason,  had  treated  for  another  husband,  had  procured 
an  abortion,  liad  been  whole  nights  abroad,  or  had  gone  to  see  the  public  plays  without  leave 
from  her  husband  ;  besides  many  other  particulars.  Against  which,  none  of  the  Fathers 
had  writ,  nor  endeavoured  to  get  them  repealed.  All  these  laws  were  confirmed  by 
Justinian,  when  he  gathered  the  laws  into  a  body,  and  added  to  it  where  they  were  defective. 
In  the  canon  law,  it  is  provided,  that  he  whose  wife  is  defiled  must  not  be  denied  lawful 
marriage.  Pope  Gregory  denied  a  second  marriage  to  the  guilty  person,  but  allowed  it  to 
the  innocent  after  divorce.  Pope  Zachary  allowed  the  wife  of  an  incestuous  adulterer  to  be 
married,  if  she  could  not  contain.  In  the  canon  law,  tlie  council  of  Tribury  is  cited,  for 
allowing  the  like  privilege  to  the  husbands.  By  the  council  of  Elvira,  a  man  that  finds  that 
his  wife  intends  to  kill  him  may  put  her  away  and  marry  another ;  but  she  must  never 
marry.  The  council  of  Aries  recommended  it  to  husbands  whose  wives  were  found  in 
adultery,  not  to  maiTy  during  their  lives.  And  that  at  Elvira  denied  the  sacrament  to  a 
wife  who  left  an  adulterous  husband  and  married  another ;  but  she  might  have  the  com- 
munion when  her  first  imsband  died  :  so  the  second  marriage  was  accounted  good,  but  only 
indecent.  But  the  council  of  Milevi  forbids  both  man  and  wife  to  marry  after  divorce.  All 
these  were  collected  by  Cranmcr,  with  several  very  important  reflections  on  most  of  the 
quotations  out  of  the  Fathers.  With  these,  there  is  another  paper,  given  in  by  one  who  was 
against  the  dissolving  the  bond,  in  which  there  are  many  quotations  brought  both  from  the 
canon  law  and  the  Fathers  for  the  contrary  opinion.  But  most  of  the  Fathers  there  cited  are 
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of  the  latter  ages;  in  wliicli  the  state  of  celibate  had  been  so  exalted  by  the  monks,  that, 
in  all  doubtful  cases,  they  were  resolved  still  to  prefer  that  opinion  which  denied  liberty  for 
further  marriap^es.  In  conclusion,  this  whole  question  was  divided  into  eight  queries,  which 
■were  put  to  some  learned  men,  (who  these  were  does  not  appear,)  and  tliey  returned  their 
Number  20      answer  in  favour  of  the  second  marriage,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection. 

In  the  end,  sentence  was  given,  allowing  the  second  marriage  in  that  case,  and  by 
consequence  confirming  the  marquis  of  Northampton's  marriage  to  his  second  wife,  who  upon 
that  was  suffered  to  cohabit  with  him.  Yet  four  years  after,  he  was  advised  to  liave  a 
special  act  of  parliament  for  confirming  this  sentence  ;  of  which  mention  shall  be  made  in  its 
due  time  and  place. 

The  next  thing  that  came  under  consideration,  was  the  great  contradiction  that  was  in 
Some  further  most  of  the  sermons  over  England.  Some  were  very  earnest  to  justify  and 
.■idvanceinthe  maintain  all  the  rites  that  yet  remained  ;  and  others  were  no  less  hot  to  have 
Reformation,  ^j^gj^^  jj^j^j  aside.  So  that,  in  London  especially,  the  people  were  wonderfully 
distracted  by  this  variety  among  their  teachers.  Jhe  ceremonies  of  Candlemas,  and  their 
observance  of  Lent,  with  the  rites  used  on  Palm-Sunday,  Good-Friday,  and  Easter,  were 
now  approaching.  Those  that  were  against  them,  condemned  them  as  superstitious  additions 
to  the  worship  of  God,  invented  in  the  dark  ages,  when  an  outward  pageantry  had  been  the 
chief  thing  that  was  looked  after.  But  others  set  out  the  good  use  that  might  be  made  of 
these  things,  and  taught  that,  till  they  were  abolished  by  the  king's  authority,  they  ought  to 
be  still  observed.  In  a  visitation  that  had  been  made,  (when  I  cannot  learn,  only  it  seems 
to  have  been  about  the  end  of  king's  Henry ""s  reign,)  it  had  been  declared  that  fasting  in  Lent 
was  only  a  positive  law.  Several  directions  were  also  given  about  the  use  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  some  hints  as  if  they  were  not  to  be  long  continued :  and  all  wakes  and  Plough- 
Mondays*  were  suppressed,  since  they  drew  great  assemblies  of  people  together,  which 
Number  21     ended  in  drinking  and  quarrelling.    These  I  have  also  inserted  in  the  Collection, 

having  had  a  copy  of  the  articles  left  at  the  visitation  of  the  deanery  of  Doncaster 
communicated  to  me  by  the  favour  of  a  most  learned  physician  and  curious  antiquary. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Johnston,  who  sent  me  this  with  several  other  papers  out  of  his  generous  zeal 
for  contributing  everything  in  his  power  to  the  perfecting  of  this  work. 

The  country  people  generally  loved  all  these  shows,  processions,  and  assemblies,  as  things 
of  diversion  ;  and  judged  it  a  dull  business,  only  to  come  to  church  for  divine  worship,  and 
the  hearing  of  sermons  :  therefore  they  were  much  delighted  with  the  gaiety  and  cheerfulness 
of  those  rites.  But  others,  observing  that  they  kept  up  all  these  things,  just  as  the  heathens 
did  their  plays  and  festivities  for  their  gods,  judged  them  contrary  to  the  gravity  and 
simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  therefore  were  earnest  to  have  them  removed.  This 
was  so  effectually  represented  to  the  council  by  Cranmer,  that  an  order  was  sent  to  him 
about  it.  He  sent  it  to  Bonner,  who,  being  dean  of  the  college  of  bishops  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  was  to  transmit  all  such  orders  over  the  whole  province.  By  it,  the  carrying  of 
candles  on  Candlemas-d.ay,  of  ashes  on  Ash- Wednesday,  and  palms  on  Palm  -Sunday,  were 
forbidden  to  be  used  any  longer.  And  this  was  signified  by  Bonner  to  Thirleby  bishop  of 
Winchester.^  on  the  28th  of  June,  as  appears  by  the  register. 

After  this,  on  the  6th  of  February,  a  proclamation  was  issued  out  against  such  as  should 

on  the  other  hand  rashly  innovate,  or  persuade  the  people  from  the  old  accus- 
tion  arainst  tomed  rites,  under  the  pains  of  imprisonment,  and  other  punishments  at  the 
those  who  in-  king's  pleasure  ;  excepting  only  the  formerly  mentioned  rites ;  to  which  are 
novated  with-  added,  the  creeping  to  the  cross  on  Good-Friday,  taking  holy  bread  and  water, 
outaut  ority.  ^^^  ^^^  other  that  should  be  afterwards  at  any  time  certified  by  the  archbishop. 
of  Canterbury  to  the  other  bishops  in  the  king's  name  to  be  laid  aside.  And  for  i)reventing 
the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  rash  preachers,  none  were  to  preach  without  licence  from  the 

*  Ancienil/  light,  called  the  Plough-light,  was  main-  support    the    Plough-light.      Tlie    Reformation    put   out 

tallied   by  ol.i  and   young  persons  who  were  husbandmen  these  lights;  but   the  practice  of  going   about    with    the 

before  images  in  so^ne  churches;  and  on  Plough  Monday  plough  begging   for  money  remains,  an<l   the  "  money  fiir 

(the   tirst   Monday  after  Twelfth   Day)  they  had  a  feast,  light "  increases   the  income   of  the  village  ale-house. — 

and  wciit  about  with  a  plough  and  da;i'.tii-  to  get  money  to  Hope's  Everv-D.\y  Book. 
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king  or  liis  visitors,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  where  they 
lived  ;  excepting  only  incumbents  preaching  in  their  own  parislies.  Those  who  preached 
otherwise  were  to  be  imprisoned  till  order  were  given  for  their  punishment:  and  the 
inferior  magistrates  were  required  to  see  to  the  execution  of  these  orders.  This 
proclamation,  which  is  in  the  Collection,  was  necessary  for  giving  authority  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  letters,  which  were  censured  as  a  great  presumption  for  him 
without  any  public  order  to  appoint  cliangcs  in  sacred  rites.  Some  observed,  that  tlie 
council  went  on  making  proclamations  witli  arbitrary  punishments,  though  the  act  was 
repealed  that  had  formerly  given  so  great  authority  to  them.  To  this  it  was  answered,  tliat 
the  king  by  his  supremacy  might  still  in  matters  of  religion  make  new  orders,  and  add 
punishments  upon  the  transgressors  ;  yet  this  was  much  questioned,  though  universally 
submitted  to. 

On  the  11th  of  February  there  was  a  letter  sent  from  the  council  to  the  archbishop  for  a 
The  ffencral  ^^re  considerable  change.  There  were  everywhere  great  heats  about  the 
taking  away  removing  of  images  which  had  been  abused  to  superstition  ;  some  affirming,  and 
of  all  Images,  others  denying,  that  their  images  had  been  so  abused.  There  were  in  the 
""'  "  '  churches  some  images  of  so  strange  a  nature,  tliat  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
they  had  been  abused.  Such  was  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  which  was  to  be  censed, 
Proctssionale  °"  ^^^^  ^^Y  °^  ^^^^  Innocents,  by  him  that  was  made  the  bishop  of  the  children, 
in  Fcsto  Imio.  This  shows  it  was  used  on  other  days,  in  which  it  is  like  it  was  censed  by 
centmm.  ^jjg  bishop  where  he  was  present.     How  this  image  was  made,  can  only  be 

gathered  from  the  prints  that  were  of  it  at  that  time  ;  in  which  the  Father  is  repre- 
sented sitting  on  the  one  hand  as  an  old  man  with  a  triple  crown  and  rays  about  him,  the  Son 
on  the  otlier  hand  as  a  young  man  with  a  crown  and  rays,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  between 
tliem,  and  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost  a  dove  spread  over  her  head.  So  it  is  repre- 
sented in  a  fair  book  of  the  Hours  according  to  the  use  of  Sarum,  printed  anno  152().  The 
impiety  of  this  did  raise  horror  in  most  men's  minds,  when  that  unconceivable  mystery  was 
so  grossly  expressed.  Besides,  the  taking  the  Virgin  into  it,  was  done  in  pursuance  to  what 
had  been  said  by  some  blasphemous  friars,  of  her  being  assumed  into  the  Trinity.  In  another 
edition  of  these,  it  is  represented  by  three  faces  formed  in  one  head.  These  things  had 
not  been  set  up  by  any  public  warrant  ;  but  having  been  so  long  in  practice,  they  stood 
upon  the  general  plea  that  was  for  keeping  the  traditions  of  the  church  :  for  it  was  said 
that  the  promises  made  to  the  church  were  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  that  therefore  every 
age  of  the  church  had  an  equal  right  to  them.  But  for  the  other  images,  it  was  urged  against 
tlicm,  that  tiiey  had  been  all  consecrated  witli  such  rites  and  prayers,  that  it  was  certain 
they  were  every  one  of  them  superstitious ;  since  it  was  prayed  that  they  might  be  so 
blessed  and  consecrated,  that  whosoever  worshipped  them  miglit,  by  the  saints''  prayers  and 
aid  whom  they  represented,  obtain  everything  that  he  desired.  So  they  resolved  on  an 
entire  removal  of  all  images ;  and  the  protector  with  the  council  wrote  to  Cranmer,  that 
for  putting  an  end  to  all  these  contests,  and  that  the  living  images  of  Christ  might  not  quarrel 
about  the  dead  ones,  it  was  concluded  they  should  all  of  them  be  taken  down  :  and  he  was  to 
give  order  to  see  tliis  executed  in  his  own  diocese,  and  to  transmit  it  to  the  other  bishops  to 
be  in  like  manner  executed  by  them.  There  were  also  orders  given,  that  all  rich  shrines, 
with  all  the  plate  belonging  to  them,  should  be  brought  in  to  the  king''s  use,  and  that  the 
cloths  that  covered  them  should  be  converted  to  the  use  of  the  poor.  This  gave  Gardiner, 
and  those  of  his  party,  a  new  affliction;  for  in  his  diocese  he  had  been  always  on  their  side 
that  were  for  keeping  up  the  images :  but  they  all  submitted,  and  so  the  churches  were 
emptied  of  all  these  pictures  and  statues  which  had  been  for  divers  ages  the  chief  objects  of 
the  people's  worsliip. 

And  now  the  greatest  care  of  the  reformers  was  to  find  the  best  men  they  could,  who 

Some  Re-  should  be  licensed  by  the  king's  authority  to  preach.     To  whom  the  council  sent 

straint3     jxit  a  letter    in  the  beginning  of  May,   intimating,   that  by   the  restraint   put  on 

M  ^'7'"^'^'^'^^"  preaching,  they  only  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  rash  contentions  of  indiscreet 

men,  and  not  to  extinguish  the  lively  preaching  of  the  pure  word  of  God,  made 

04      ^^^^^  ^"ch  sort  as  the  jfloly  Ghost  should  for  the  time  put  in  the  preacher's  mind. 

They  are  therefore  charged  to  preach   sincerely,   and  with   that  caution   and 
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moderation  that  the  time  and  place  sliall  require ;  and  particularly  tliat  they  should  not  set 
on  the  people  to  make  innovations,  or  to  run  bfore  those  whom  they  should  obey  ;  but 
sliould  persuade  them  to  amend  their  lives,  and  keep  the  conmiandments  of  God,  and  to 
forsake  all  their  old  superstitions.  And  for  the  things  not  yet  clianged,  they  ought  to  wait 
patiently,  and  to  conclude  that  the  prince  did  either  allow  or  suffer  them  ;  and  in  delivering 
things  to  the  people,  they  were  ordered  to  have  a  special  regard  to  what  they  could  bear. 

But  this  temper  was  not  observed.  Some  plainly  condemned  it  as  a  political  patching, 
and  said,  Why  sliould  not  all  these  superstitions  be  swept  away  at  once  ?  To  this  it  was 
answered  by  others,  that  as  Christ  forbade  the  pulling  up  of  the  tares,  lest  with  them  they 
should  pull  up  good  wheat ;  so  if  they  went  too  forwardly  to  the  changing  of  things, 
they  might  in  that  haste  change  much  for  the  worse  :  and  great  care  was  to  be  had  not  to 
provoke  the  people  too  much,  lest  in  the  infancy  of  the  king,  or  in  some  ill  conjuncture  of 
affairs,  they  might  be  disposed  to  make  commotions.  And  tiie  compliances  that  both  (Christ 
and  his  apostles  gave  to  the  Jews,  when  they  were  to  abrogate  the  Mosaical  law,  were  often 
insisted  on.  It  was  said,  if  they  who  were  clothed  with  a  power  of  miracles  for  the  more 
eftectual  conviction  of  the  world  condescended  so  far,  it  was  much  more  reasonable  for 
them  who  had  not  that  authority  over  men's  consciences,  and  had  no  immediate  signs  to 
show  from  Heaven,  to  persuade  the  people  rather  by  degrees  to  forsake  their  old  mistakes, 
and  not  to  precipitate  things  by  an  over  haste. 

Tins  winter  there  was  a  committee  of  selected  bishops  and  divines  appointed  for  examining 
all  the  offices  of  the  church,  and  for  reforming  them.  Some  had  been  in  king  Henry's  time 
employed  in  the  same  btisiness,  in  which  they  had  made  a  good  progress,  which  was  now  to 
BishoDs  and  ^®  brought  to  a  full  perfection.  Therefore  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
Divines  exa-  York,  the  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Worcester,  Norwich,  St.  Asaph, 
mine  the         Salisbury,  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  Carlisle,  Bristol,  St.  David's,  Ely,  Lincoln, 

jces  o  t  e  QiiJchester,  Hereford,  Westminster,  and  Rochester,  with  doctors  Cox,  May, 
Tailor,  Heins,  Robertson,  and  Redmayn,  were  appointed  to  examine  all  the 
offices  of  the  church,  and  to  consider  how  far  any  of  them  needed  amendment. 

The  thing  they  first  examined  was  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist ;  which  being  the  chief 
symbol  of  Christian  commimion,  was  thought  to  deserve  their  chief  care.  And  here  they 
managed  their  inquiries  in  the  same  manner  that  was  used  in  the  former  reign ;  in  wiiich 
when  anything  was  considered  in  order  to  a  change,  it  was  put  into  several  queries,  to 
which  every  one  in  commission  was  to  give  his  answer  in  writing.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the 
confusions  that  followed  in  queen  Mary's  reign  have  deprived  us  of  most  of  these  papers ; 
yet  there  is  one  set  of  them  preserved,  relating  to  some  questions  about  the  priest's  single 
communicating  :  Whether  one  man's  receiving  it  can  be  useful  to  another  ?  What  was  the 
oblation  or  sacrifice  that  was  made  of  Christ  in  the  mass  ?  Wherein  the  mass  consisted  ? 
When  the  priest's  receiving  alone  began  ?  Whether  it  was  convenient  to  retain  that,  and 
continue  masses  satisfactory  for  departed  souls  ?  Whether  the  gospel  ought  to  be  taught  at 
the  time  of  the  mass  ?  Whether  it  were  convenient  to  have  it  all  in  a  known  tongue  or  not  ? 
And  when  the  reserving  or  hanging  up  of  the  sacrament  first  began  ?  To  these  the  bishops 
made  their  several  answers.  Some  answered  them  all :  others  answered  only  a  few  of 
them  ;  it  is  like  suspending  their  opinions  about  those  which  they  answered  not.  The 
bishops  of  London,  Worcester,  Ciiichester,  and  Hereford  gave  in  their  answers  once  in  one 
paper  together*;  but  afterwards  they  joined  with  the  bishops  of  Norwich  and  St.  Asaph, 
and  all  those  six  gave  a  joint  answer  in  one  paper.  Those  are  not  all  subscribed,  as  those 
which  I  inserted  in  the  former  Part  were ;  or  at  least  the  papers  I  have  are  not  the 
originals.  But  Cranmer's  hand  is  over  every  one  of  them,-]-  marking  the  name 
"  ■  of  the  bishop  to  whom  they  belonged ;  and  Dr.  Cox  hath  set  his  hand  and  seal  to 
hia  answer.  J  By  these,  which  are  in  the  Collection,  the  reader  will  perceive  how  generally  the 

*  The  bishops  of  London,  AVorcester,  Chichester,  and  +  Cox  had   sent  in   his  paper  folded,  and  closed  with 

Hereford's  answers  related  to  another  set  of  questions. —  wax  :  the  foldings  yet  remain ;  according  to  which  foldings 

Anon.  Correct.  the  pajjer  had  been   sealed,  whfch  is  now  torn  where  it 

■f"  Cranmer's    hand    is   not   over    Richard    Cox,    nor  had  been  scaled,  and  some  of  the  paper  left  upon  the  wax. 

M'.  Menevens,  nor  John   Taylor's,  who  have  subsciibed  — Anon.  Correct. 
their  own  names. — Anon.  Correct. 
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bishops  were  addicted  to  the  old  superstition,  and  how  few  did  agree  in  all  things  with 
Cranmer.  It  may  be  thought  that  these  questions  were  given  out  before  tlie  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed,  in  which  the  priest's  single  communicating  is  turned  into  a  communion  of  more. 
Yet  by  that  act  it  was  only  provided,  that  all  who  came  to  receive  should  he  admitted  ;  but 
priests  were  not  forbid  to  consecrate  if  none  were  to  communicate,  wliich  was  the  thing  now 
inquired  into. 

It  is  certain  there  was  no  part  of  worship  more  corrupted  than  this  sacrament  was.  Tlie 
rnr  /-.  .  _  first  instltutiou  was  so  plain  and  simple,  that  except  in  the  words  "  This  is  my 
tions  in  the  body,"  there  is  nothing  which  could  give  a  colour  to  the  corru])tions  that  were 
Office  of  the     afterwards  brought  in.      The  heathens  had  their   mysteries,  which    the   priests 

ommunioQ     concealed  with  hard  and  dark  words,  and  dressed  up  with  much  iiomp  :  and 
examined.  11.  ■  1        1  1  •  1111 

thereby  supported  their  own  esteem  with   the   people;  since   they  looked  on 

these  to  be  of  so  high  a  nature,  that  all  those  who  had  the  ordering  of  tiiem  were  accounted 

sacred  persons.     The  primitive  Christians  retained  the  first  simplicity  of  divine  institutions 

for  some  afjes.     But  afterwards,  as  their  number   inci'eased,  they  made  use  of  some  things 

not  unlike  those   the  heathens  had  practised,  to  draw  the  Gentiles  more  easily  into  their 

belief;  since   external   shows  make  deep  impressions  on  the  vulgar.      And  those  that  were 

thus  brought   over  might  afterwards  come  to  like  tlicse  things  for  their  own  sakes,  whicli 

were  at  first  made  use  of  only  to  gain  the  world.      Others  finding  some  advantage  in  such 

services  that  were  easy,  and  yet  appeared  very  pompous,  that  they  might  cover  great  faults 

by  countenancing  and  complying  with  the  follies  tliat  were  in  vogue,  contributed  liberally  to 

the  improvement  of  them.     And  after  the  Roman  emperors  turned  Christian,  much  of  that 

vast  wealth  of  which  they  and  their  people  were  masters  was  brought  into  the  church,  and 

applied  to  these  superstitions.     Yet   it  became  not  so  universally  corrupted,  till  by  the 

invasion  of  tlie  Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  the  Roman  empire  was  broken 

and  divided  into  many  kingdoms.     These  new  conquerors  were  rude  and  ignorant,  wholly 

given  to  sensible  things,  and  learning  being  universally  extinguished,  gross  superstition  took 

place  ;  for  more  refined  superstitions  would  not  serve  the  turn  of  darker  ages  :  but  as  they 

grew  in  ignorance  they  continued  in  the  belief  and  practice  of  more  absurd  things. 

The  high  opinion  they  justly  had  of  this  sacrament  being  much  raised  by  the  belief  of  tlie 
corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  it,  which  came  in  afterwards,  then  the  dull  wits  of  the  priests 
and  the  wealth  of  the  people  were  employed  to  magnify  it  with  all  the  pomp  possible.  All 
the  vessels  and  garments  belonging  to  it  were  consecrated  and  anointed  with  much  devotion  ; 
the  whole  office  was  in  an  unknown  tongue.  A  gi'eat  part  of  it  was  to  be  secretly  whispered, 
to  make  it  appear  the  more  wonderful  charm.  But  chiefly  the  words  of  consecration  were 
by  no  means  to  be  heard  by  the  people  ;  it  being  fabled,  that  when  the  words  were  spoken 
aloud,  some  shepherds  had  repeated  them  over  their  bread,  which  was  thereupon  presently 
turned  into  flesh.  Besides  that  it  was  but  suitable  that  a  change,  which  was  not  to  be  seen, 
should  be  made  by  words  not  to  be  heard.  The  priest  was  not  to  approach  it,  but  after  so 
many  bowings,  crossings,  and  kissings  of  the  altar ;  and  all  the  while  he  went  through  with 
the  oifice,  the  people  were  only  now  and  then  blessed  by  a  short  blessing,  "  The  Lord  be 
with  you,"  and  even  that  in  Latin.  Then  after  consecration,  the  bread  was  lifted  up,  and 
all  the  people  worshipped  it,  as  if  Christ  had  appeared  in  the  clouds.  It  was  oft  exposed 
on  the  altar,  and  carried  about  in  processions,  with  the  ceremonies  of  carrying  flambeaux 
before  it,  which  the  greatest  persons  accounted  it  an  honour  to  do  ;  the  priest  that  carried  it 
all  the  while  going  pompously  under  a  rich  canopy. 

This  was  also  thought  most  efifectual  for  all  the  accidents  of  life.  And  whereas  it  was 
first  only  intended  to  be  a  commemoration  and  communion  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  tiiat 
seemed  almost  forgotten,  but  it  was  applied  to  all  other  ends  imaginable.  That  which 
brought  in  most  custom  was  Trentals,  which  was  a  method  of  delivering  souls  out  of 
purgatory,  by  saying  thirty  masses  a  year  for  them.  And  whereas  it  was  observed,  that 
men  on  the  anniversaries  of  their  birth-days,  wedding,  or  other  happy  accidents  of  their  lives, 
were  commonly  in  better  humour  ;  so  that  favours  were  moi'e  easily  obtained  ;  they  seemed 
to  have  had  the  same  opinion  of  God  and  Christ.  So  they  ordered  it,  that  three  of  these 
should  be  said  on  Christmas-day,  three  on  Epiphany,  three  on  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed 
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Virgin,  three  on  the  Annunciation,  three  on  the  Resurx'ection,  three  on  tlie  Ascension,  three 
on  Whit-Sunday,  three  on  Trinity-Sunday,  three  on  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  three  on  her  birth-  day :  hoping  that  these  days  would  be  the  mollia  tempora,  when 
God  and  Christ,  or  the  Blessed  Virgin,  would  be  of  easier  access,  and  more  ready  to  grant 
their  desires.  Yet  the  most  unaccountable  part  of  all,  was  the  masses  on  the  saints'  days, 
praying  that  the  intercession  of  the  saint  might  make  the  sacrifice  acceptable ;  that  tlie  saint, 
for  whose  honour  these  oblations  were  solemnly  offered,  would  by  his  merits  procure  them  to 
be  accepted,  and  that  the  sacrifice  might  bring  to  them  a  greater  indulgence,  Ibeing  offered  up 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  saint.  If  the  sacrifice  was  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  was  of  its  own  nature 
expiatory,  how  this  should  be  done  in  honour  to  a  saint,  and  become  of  greater  virtue  by  his 
intercession,  was  a  thing  very  hard  to  be  understood.  There  were  many  pieces  of  ridiculous 
pageantry  also  used  in  it,  as  the  laying  the  host  in  the  sepulchre  they  made  for  Christ  on 
Good-Friday ;  and  that  not  only  the  candles  that  were  to  burn  at  the  Easter  celebration, 
but  the  very  fire  that  was  to  kindle  them,  was  particularly  consecrated  on  Easter-eve.  Some 
masses  were  believed  to  have  a  peculiar  virtue  in  them.  For  in  the  Mass-Book  printed  at 
London  anno  1500,  there  is  a  mass  for  avoiding  sudden  death  ;  which  pope  Clement  made 
in  the  college  with  all  his  cardinals,  and  granted  to  all  who  heard  it  two  hundred  and  seventy 
days  of  indulgence,  charging  them  that  they  should  hold  in  their  hand  a  burning  candle  all 
the  while  it  was  saying,  and  for  five  days  after  should  likewise  hold  a  candle,  kneeling 
during  the  whole  mass :  and  to  those  that  did  so,  sudden  death  should  do  no  harm.  And  it 
is  added,  that  this  was  certain,  and  approved,  in  Avignon,  and  all  the  neighbouring  places.  All 
this  I  have  opened  the  more  largely,  to  let  the  reader  plainly  understand  what  things  were 
then  in  this  sacrament  that  required  reformation :  and  I  have  gathered  these  things  out  of 
the  Mass-Book,  then  most  used  in  England,  and  best  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Missal 
after  the  use  of  Sarum." 

The  first  step  these  deputed  bishops  and  divines  made,  was  to  reform  this.  But  they  did 
A  new  Office  '^^^  "^^  ovice  mend  everything  that  required  it,  but  left  the  office  of  the  mass  as  it 
for  the  Com.  was,  only  adding  to  it  that  which  made  it  a  communion.  It  began  first  with  an 
niunion  set  exhortation,  to  be  used  the  day  before,  which  differs  not  much  from  that  now 
used.  Only  after  the  advice  given  concerning  confession,  it  is  added,  that  such 
as  desired  to  make  auricular  confession  should  not  censure  those  who  were  satisfied  with  a 
general  confession  to  God,  and  that  those  who  used  only  confession  to  God  and  to  the  church 
should  not  be  offended  with  those  who  used  auricular  confession  to  a  priest ;  but  that  all 
should  keep  the  rule  of  charity,  every  man  being  satisfied  to  follow  his  own  conscience,  and 
not  judging  another  man's  in  things  not  appointed  by  God.  After  the  priest  had  received 
the  sacrament,  he  was  to  turn  to  the  people  and  read  an  exhortation  to  them  ;  the  same  we 
now  use,  only  a  little  varied  in  words.  After  that,  followed  a  denunciation  against  sinners, 
requiring  them  who  were  such,  and  had  not  repented,  to  withdraw,  lest  the  devil  should 
enter  into  them  as  he  did  into  Judas.  Then  after  a  little  pause,  to  see  if  any  would  with- 
draw ;  there  was  to  follow  a  short  exhortation,  with  a  confession  of  sins,  and  absolution,  the 
very  same  which  we  do  yet  retain.  Then  those  texts  of  Scripture  were  read  which  we  yet 
read  ;  followed  witli  tlie  prayer,  "  We  do  not  presume,"  &c.  After  this,  the  sacrament  was 
to  be  given  in  both  kinds  ;  first  to  the  ministers  then  present,  and  then  to  all  the  people, 
with  these  words,  "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve 
thy  body  unto  everlasting  life ; "  and,  "  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  was  shed 
for  thee,  preserve  thy  soul  luito  everlasting  life."  When  all  was  done,  the  congregation  was 
to  be  dismissed  with  a  blessing.  The  bread  was  to  be  such  as  had  been  formerly  used,  and 
every  one  of  the  breads  so  consecrated  was  to  be  broken  in  two  or  more  pieces ;  and  the 
people  were  to  be  taught  that  there  was  no  difference  In  the  quantity  they  received,  whether 
it  were  small  or  great,  but  that  in  each  of  them  they  received  the  whole  body  of  Christ.  If 
the  wine  that  was  at  first  consecrated  did  not  serve,  the  priest  was  to  consecrate  more  ;  but 
all  to  be  without  any  elevation.  This  office,  being  thus  finished,  was  set  forth  with  a  pro- 
clamation, reciting,  That  whereas  the  parliament  had  enacted  that  the  communion  should  be 
given  in  both  kinds  to  all  the  king's  subjects,  it  was  now  ordered  to  be  given  in  the  form 
here  set  forth,  and  all  were  required  to  receive  it  with  due  reverence  and  Christian  behaviour. 
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and  with  such  uniformity  as  niiglit  encourage  the  king  to  go  on  in  the  setting  forth  godiy 

orders  for  reformation,  which  he  intended  most  earnestly  to  bring  to  effect  by  the  lielp  of 

God :  wilhng  his  subjects  not  to  run  before  liis  direction,  and  so  by  their  rashness  to  hinder 

such  things ;  assuring  them  of  the  earnest  zeal  he  had  to  set  them  forth,  hoping  they  would 

quietly  and  reverently  tarry  for  it. 

This  was  published  on  the  8th  of  March,  and  on  the  13th  books  were  sent  to  all  the 

bishops  of  England,  requiring  them  to  send  them  to  every  parish  in  their  dioceses,  that  the 

curates  might  have  time  both  to  instruct  themselves  about  it,  and  to  acquaint  their  people 

with  it ;  so  that  by  the  next  Easter  it  might  be  universally  received  in  all  the  churches  of 

,  .       .     .     the  nation.     This  was  variously  censured.     Those  that  were  for  the  old  super- 

It  IS  Viinousiv 

censured.        stition.  Were  much  troubled  to  have  confession  thus  left  indifferent,  and  a  general 

Cliiefly  that     confession  of  sins  to  be  used,  with  which  they  apprehended  the  people  would  for 

Auricular        the  most  part  content  themselves.  In  the  Scripture  there  was  a  power  of  binding 

Confession       ^^^  loosing:  sius  given  to  the  apostles.     And  St.  James  exhorted  those  to  whom 

was  laid  down.  ?i-/.i  i  »r  i-i 

he  wrote,  to  confess  their  faults  to  one  another.  Artcrwards  penitents  came  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  church,  when  they  had  given  public  scandal  either  by  their  apostacy  or 
ill  life,  by  an  open  confession  of  their  sins  ;  and  after  some  time  of  separation  from  the  other 
pure  Christians  in  worship,  and  an  abstention  from  the  sacrament,  they  were  admitted  again 
to  their  share  of  all  the  privileges  that  were  given  in  common  to  Christians.  But  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  sins,  they  were,  besides  the  public  confession,  put  under  such  rules  as 
might  be  most  proper  for  curing  these  ill  inclinations  in  them  :  and  according  to  the  several 
ranks  of  sins  the  time  and  degrees  of  this  penitence  was  proportioned.  And  the  councils  that 
met  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  made  the  regulating  these  penitentiary  canons  the  chief 
subject  of  their  consultations.  In  many  churches,  there  were  penitentiary  priests,  who  were 
more  expert  in  the  knowledge  of  these  rules,  and  gave  directions  about  them  ;  which  were 
taken  away  in  Constantinople  upon  the  indiscretion  of  which  one  of  them  had  been  guilty. 
For  secret  sins,  there  was  no  obligation  to  confess,  since  all  the  canons  were  about  public 
scandals  :  yet  for  these,  the  devout  people  generally  went  to  their  priests  for  their  counsel, 
but  were  not  obliged  to  it ;  and  so  went  to  them  for  the  distempers  of  their  minds,  as  they 
did  to  physicians  for  the  diseases  of  their  bodied. 

About  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  they  began  in  some  places  to  have  secret  penances ; 
either  within  monasteries,  or  other  places  which  the  priests  had  appointed :  and  upon  a  secret 
confession,  and  performing  the  penance  imposed,  absolution  was  also  given  secretly  :  whereas 
in  former  times,  confession  and  absolution  had  been  performed  openly  in  the  church.  In  the 
seventh  century  it  was  everywhere  practised,  that  there  should  be  secret  penance  for  secret  sins : 
which  Theodore  archbishop  of  (/anterbury  did  first  bring  into  a  method,  and  under  rules. 
But  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  commutation  of  penance,  and  exchanging  it  for 
money,  or  other  services  to  the  church,  came  to  be  practised  :  and  then  began  pilgrimages 
to  holy  places,  and  afterwards  the  going  to  the  holy  war :  and  all  the  severities  of  penance 
were  dispensed  with  to  such  as  undertook  these.  This  brought  on  a  great  relaxation  of  all 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  Afterwards,  crusades  came  in  use,  against  such  princes  as  were 
deposed  by  popes  :  and  to  these  was  likewise  added,  to  encourage  all  to  enter  into  them, 
that  all  rules  of  penitence  were  dispensed  with  to  such  as  put  on  that  cross.  But  penitence 
being  now  no  more  public,  but  only  private,  the  priests  managed  it  as  they  pleased,  and  so 
by  confession  entered  into  all  men's  secrets,  and  by  absolution  had  their  consciences  so  entirely 
in  their  power,  that  the  people  were  generally  governed  by  them.  Yet  because  the  secular 
priests  were  commonly  very  ignorant,  and  were  not  put  under  such  an  association  as  was 
needful  to  manage  those  designs,  for  which  this  was  thought  an  excellent  engine  ;  therefore 
the  friars  were  employed  everywhere  to  hear  confessions,  and  to  give  absolutions.  And  to 
bring  in  customers  to  them,  two  new  things  were  invented.  The  one  was,  a  reserving  of 
certain  cases,  in  which  such  as  were  guilty  of  them  could  not  be  absolved  but  by  the  popes, 
or  those  deputed  by  them  :  and  the  friars  had  faculties  in  the  pope's  name  to  absolve  in  these 
cases.  The  other  was  on  some  occasion  the  use  of  certain  new  secrets,  by  which  men  were 
to  obtain  great  indulgences  ;  either  by  saying  such  prayers,  or  performing  such  impositions  : 
and  these  were  all  trusted  to  the  friars,  who  were  to  trade  with  them,  and  bring  all  the 
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money  they  could  gather  by  that  means  to  Rome.  They  being  bred  np  to  a,  voluntary 
poverty,  and  expecting  great  rewards  for  their  industry,  sold  those  secrets  with  as  much 
cunning  as  mountebanks  use  in  selling  their  tricks :  only  here  was  the  difference,  that  the 
ineffectualness  of  the  mountebanks'  medicines  was  soon  discovered,  so  their  trade  must  be  but 
short  in  one  place;  whereas  the  other  could  not  be  so  easily  found  out;  the  chief  piece  of 
the  religion  of  those  ages  being  to  believe  all  that  their  priests  taught  them.  Of  this  sort 
.  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Collection  an  essay  of  indulgences  as  they  were 

Number  26.  pri^ted  in  the  Hours  after  the  use  of  Sarum,  which  were  set  down  in  English, 
though  tlie  prayers  be  all  Latin,  that  so  all  the  people  might  know  the  value  of  such 
ware.  Those  had  been  all  by  degrees  brought  from  Rome,  and  put  into  people's  hands,  and 
afterwards  laid  together  in  their  offices.  By  them,  indulgences  of  many  years — hundreds, 
thousands,  and  millions  of  years,  and  of  all  sins  whatsoever,  were  granted  to  such  as  devoutly 
said  such  collects  :  but  it  was  always  understood  that  they  must  confess  and  be  absolved, 
which  is  the  meaning  of  those  expressions  concerning  their  being  in  "  a  state  of  grace."  And 
so  the  whole  business  was  a  clieat. 

And  now  all  this  trade  was  laid  aside,  and  confession  of  secret  sins  was  left  to  all  men's 
free  choice ;  since  it  was  certain  that  the  confession  to  a  priest  was  nowhere  enjoined  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  was  a  reasonable  objection,  that  as  secret  confession  and  private  penance  had 
worn  out  the  primitive  practice  of  the  public  censuring  of  scandalous  persons,  so  it  had  been 
well  if  the  reviving  of  tliat  discipline  had  driven  out  these  later  abuses :  but  to  let  that  lie 
unrestored,  and  yet  to  let  confession  wear  out,  was  to  discharge  the  world  of  all  outward 
restraints,  and  to  leave  them  to  their  full  liberty,  and  so  to  throw  up  that  power  of  binding 
and  loosing,  which  ought  to  take  place,  chiefly,  in  admitting  them  to  the  sacrament.  This 
was  confessed  to  be  a  great  defect,  and  effectual  endeavours  were  used  to  retrieve  it,  though 
without  success :  and  it  was  openly  declared  to  be  a  thing  which  they  would  study  to  repair : 
but  the  total  disuse  of  all  public  censure  had  made  the  nation  so  unacquainted  with  it,  that 
without  the  effectual  concurrence  of  the  civil  authority,  they  could  not  compass  it.  And 
though  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  disorder  in  the  church,  yet  as  they  could  not  keep 
up  the  necessity  of  private  confession,  since  it  was  not  commanded  in  the  gospel ;  so  the 
generality  of  the  clergy  being  superstitious  men,  whose  chief  influence  on  the  people  was  by 
those  secret  practices  in  confession,  they  judged  it  necessa'-y  to  leave  that  free  to  all  people, 
and  to  represent  it  as  a  thing  to  which  they  were  not  obliged,  and  in  the  place  of  that  ordered 
the  general  confession  to  be  made  in  the  church,  with  the  absolution  added  to  it.  For  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  it  was  by  many  thought  to  be  only  declarative ;  and  so  to  be 
exercised,  when  the  gospel  was  preached,  and  a  general  absolution  granted,  according  to  the 
ancient  forms.  In  which  forms,  the  absolution  was  a  prayer  that  God  would  absolve  ;  and 
so  it  had  been  still  used  in  the  absolution  which  was  given  on  Maundy-Thursday ;  but  the 
formal  absolution  given  by  the  priest  in  his  own  name,  "  I  absolve  thee,"  was  a  late  invention 
to  raise  their  authority  higher,  and  signified  nothing  distinct  from  those  other  forms  that 
were  anciently  used  in  the  church. 

Others  censured  the  words  in  distributing  the  two  kinds  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  body 
being  given  for  the  preserving  the  body,  and  the  blood  of  Christ  for  preserving  the  soul. 
This  was  thought  done  on  design  to  possess  the  people  with  a  high  value  of  the  chalice,  as 
that  wliich  preserved  their  souls ;  whereas  the  bread  was  only  for  the  preservation  of  their 
bodies.  But  Cranmer  being  ready  to  change  anything  for  which  he  saw  good  reason,  did 
afterwards  so  alter  it,  that  in  both  it  was  said.  Preserve  thy  body  and  soul.  And  yet  it 
it  stands  so  in  the  prayer.  We  do  not  presume,  &c.  On  all  this  I  have  digressed  so  long, 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  for  satisfying  the  scruples  that  many  still  have 
upon  the  laying  aside  of  confession  in  our  Reformation. 

Commissions  were  next  given  to  examine  the  state  of  the  chantries  and  guildable  lands. 
Collection,  The  instruction  about  them  will  be  found  in  the  Collection,  of  which  I  need  give 
Number  27.  no  abstract  here,  for  they  were  only  about  the  methods  of  inquiring  into  their 
value,  and  how  they  were  possessed,  or  what  alienations  had  been  made  of  them. 

The  protector  and  council  were  now  in  much  trouble.  The  war  with  Scotland  they 
found  was  like  to  grow  chargeable,  since  they  saw  it  was  supported  from  France.  There 
was  a  rebellion  also  broke   out  in  Ireland,  and  the  king  was  much  indebted,  nor  could  they 
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expect  any  subsidies  from  the  parliament ;  in  which  it  liad  been  said  that  they  gave  the 
cliantry  lands,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  all  subsidies.  Therefore  the  parliament 
was  prorogued  till  winter.  Upon  this  the  wdiole  council  did  on  the  17th  of  April  unani- 
mously resolve,  that  it  was  necessary  to  sell  5,000/.  a-year  of  chantry  lands,  for  raising 
such  a  sum  as  the  king's  occasions  required,  and  sir  Henry  Mildmay  was  appointed  to  treat 
about  the  sale  of  them. 

The  new  communion-book  was  received  over  England  without  any  opposition.  Only 
Gardiner  falls  complaints  were  brought  of  Gardiner,  that  he  did  secretly  detract  from  the 
into  new  king's  proceedings  ;  upon  which  the  council  took  occasion  to  reflect  on  all  his 

troubles.  former  behaviour.  And  here  it  was  remembered,  how  at  first  upon  his  refusing 
to  receive  the  king's  injunctions,  he  had  been  put  in  the  Fleet;  where  lie  had  been  as  well 
used  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  house,  (which  is  far  contrary  to  his  letters  to  the  protector,  of 
■which  mention  has  been  already  made,)  and  that  he  upon  promise  of  conformity  had  been 
discharged.  But  when  he  was  come  home,  being  forgetful  of  his  promises,  he  had  raised 
much  strife  and  contention,  and  had  caused  all  his  servants  to  be  secretly  armed  and 
harnessed,  and  had  put  public  affronts  on  those  whom  the  council  sent  down  to  preach  in  his 
diocese :  for  in  some  places,  to  disgrace  them,  he  went  into  the  pulpit  before  them,  and 
warned  the  people  to  beware  of  such  teachers,  and  to  receive  no  other  doctrine  but  what  he 
had  taught  them.  Upon  this  he  had  been  sent  for  a  second  time,  but  again  upon  his 
promise  of  conformity  was  discharged,  and  ordered  to  stay  at  his  own  house  in  London. 
That  there  he  had  continued  still  to  meddle  in  public  matters,  of  which  being  again 
admonished,  he  desired  that  he  might  be  suifered  to  clear  himself  of  all  misrepresentations 
that  had  been  made  of  him,  in  a  sermon  which  he  sliould  preach  before  the  king,  in  which 
he  should  openly  declare  how  well  he  was  satisfied  with  his  proceedings ;  yet  it  is  added, 
that  in  his  sermon,  where  there  was  a  wonderful  audience,  he  did  most  arrogantly  meddle 
with  some  matters  that  were  contrary  to  an  express  command  given  him  both  by  word  of 
moutli  and  by  letters  ;  and  in  other  matters  used  such  words  as  had  almost  raised  a  great 
tumult  in  the  very  time,  and  had  spoken  very  seditiously  concerning  the  policy  of  the 
kingdom.  So  they  saw  that  clemency  wrought  no  good  effect  on  him  ;  and  it  seeming 
necessary  to  terrify  others  by  their  proceedings  with  him,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
door  of  his  closet  was  sealed  up.  Thus  it  is  entered  in  the  council-book,  signed  "  E.  Somerset, 
T.  Cantuarien.,  W.  St.  Johns,  J.  Russel,  and  T.  Cheyney."  Yet  it  seems  this  order  was  not 
signed  when  it  was  made,  but  some  years  after.  For  the  lord  Russel  signed  first "  Bedford ;" 
but  remembering  that  at  the  time  when  this  order  was  made  he  liad  not  that  title,  therefore 
he  dashed  it  out,  (but  so  as  it  still  appears,)  and  signed,  "  J.  Russel." 

The  account  that  Gardiner  himself  gives  of  this  business  is,  that  being  discharged  upon 
Fox'sActsand  the  act   of  pardon,  he  was  desired  to  promise  tliat  he  would  set   forth  the 
Monuments.    Homilies  ;  and  a  form  was  given  him  to  which  he  should  set  his  hand ;  but  he, 
considering  of  it  a  fortnight,  returned,  and  said  he  could  not  subscribe  it ;  so  he  was  confined 
to  his    house.      Then   Ridley  and  Mr.  Cecil  (afterwards  the  great  Lord    Burleigh,   lord 
treasurer  to  queen  Elizabeth,  at  that  time  secretary  to  the  protector)  were  sent  to  him,  and 
so  prevailed,  tiiat  he  did  set  his  hand  to  it.      But  upon  some  complaints  that  were  made  of 
him,  he  was  sent  for  after  Whit-Sunday,  and  accused  that  he  had  carried  palms,  had  crept 
to  the  cross,  and  had  a  sepulchre  on  Good-Friday,  which  was  contrary  to  the  king's  procla- 
mations ;  all  which  he  denied,  and  said  he  had  and  would  still  give  obedience  to  what  the 
king  should  command.     That  of  affronting  the  king's  preachers  was  objected  to  him ;  to 
which  he  answered  telling  matter  of  fact  how  it  was  done,  but  he  does  not  in  his  writing 
set  it  down.     Then  it  was  complained,  that  in  a  sermon  he  had  said,  the  apostles  came  away 
rejoicing  from  "  the  council,  the  council,  the  council,"  repeating  it  thus,  to  make  it  seem 
applicable  to  himself:  this  he  denied.     Then  it  was  objected,  that  he  preached  the  real 
presence  in  the  sacrament,  the  word  "  real "  not  being  In  Scripture,  and  so  it  was  not  tlie 
setting  forth  the  pure  word  of  God.     He  said  he  had  not  used  the  word  "  real,"  only  he  had 
asserted  tlie  presence  of  Christ,  in  such  words  as  he  had  heard  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
dispute  for  it  against  Lambert,  that  had  been  burnt.     He  was  commanded  to  tarry  in 
London  ;  but  he  desired  that,  since  he  was  not  an  offender,  he  might  be  at  his  liberty.     He 
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complained  much  of  the  songs  made  of  him,  and  of  the  books  written  against  him,  and 
particularly  of  one  Philpot  in  Westminster,  whom  he  accounted  a  madman. 

Then  he  relates,  that  Cecil  came  to  him,  and  proposed  to  him  to  preach  before  the  king, 
and  that  he  should  write  his  sermon ;  and  also  brought  him  some  notes  which  he  wished 
him  to  put  in  his  sermon.  He  said  he  was  willing  to  preach,  but  would  not  write  it,  for 
that  was  to  preach  as  an  offender ;  nor  would  he  make  use  of  notes  prepared  by  otlier  men. 
Then  he  was  privately  brought  to  the  protector,  none  but  the  lord  St.  John  being  present, 
who  showed  him  a  paper  containing  the  opinion  of  some  lawyers,  of  the  king's  power,  and 
of  a  bishop's  authority,  and  of  the  punishment  of  disobeying  the  king ;  but  he  desired  to 
speak  with  those  lawyers,  and  said,  no  subscription  of'theirs  should  oblige  him  to  preach 
otherwise  than  as  he  was  convinced.  The  protector  said  he  should  either  do  that,  or  do  worse. 
Secretary  Smith  came  to  him  to  press  him  further  in  some  points,  but  what  they  were  is  not 
mentioned.  Yet  by  the  other  papers  in  that  business,  it  appears  they  related  to  the  king's 
authority  when  under  age,  and  for  justifying  the  king's  proceedings  in  what  had  been  done 
about  the  ceremonies,  and  that  auricular  confession  was  indifferent.  So  the  contest  between 
him  and  the  protector  ended  ;  and  there  was  no  writing  required  of  him  ;  but  he  left  the 
whole  matter  to  him,  so  that  he  should  treat  plainly  of  those  things  mentioned  to  him  by 
Cecil.  He  chose  St.  Peter's  Day,  because  the  Gospel  agreed  to  his  purpose.  Cecil  showed 
him  some  notes,  written  with  the  king's  hand,  of  tlie  sermons  preached  before  him  ;  especially 
what  was  said  of  the  duty  of  a  king ;  and  warned  him,  that  whenever  he  named  the 
king,  he  should  add,  "  and  his  council."  To  this  he  made  no  answer ;  for  though  he 
thought  it  wisely  done  of  a  king  to  use  his  council,  yet  being  to  speak  of  the  king's  power 
according  to  Scripture,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  anything  of  his  council ;  and 
hearing  by  a  confused  report  some  secret  matter,  he  resolved  not  to  meddle  with  it.  Two 
days  before  he  preached,  the  protector  sent  him  a  message  not  to  meddle  with  those 
questions  about  the  sacrament  that  were  yet  in  controversy  among  learned  men  ;  and  that 
therefore  he  was  resolved  there  should  be  no  public  determination  made  of  them  before- 
hand in  the  pulpit.  He  said  he  could  not  forbear  to  speak  of  the  mass,  for  he  looked  on  it 
as  the  chief  foundation  of  Christian  religion ;  but  he  doubted  not  that  he  should  so  speak  of 
„  it  as  to  give  them  all  content.     So  the  day  following  the  protector  writ  to  him, 

(as  will  be  found  in  the  Collection,)  requiring  him  in  the  king's  name  not  to 
meddle  with  these  points,  but  to  preach  concerning  the  articles  given  him,  and  about 
obedience  and  good  life,  which  would  afford  him  matter  enough  for  a  long  sermon  ;  since 
the  other  points  were  to  be  reserved  to  a  public  consultation.  The  protector  added,  tliat  he 
held  it  a  great  part  of  his  duty  under  the  king,  not  to  suffer  wilful  persons  to  dissuade  the 
people  from  receiving  such  truths  as  should  be  set  forth  by  others.  But  Gardiner  pretended 
that  there  was  no  controversy  about  the  presence  of  Christ.  And  so  the  next  day  he  took  his 
Parker'sMSS.  text  out  of  the  gospel  for  the  day,  "  Thou  art  Christ,"  &c.  In  his  sermon  (of  , 
Kx  Ch.  Col.  which  I  have  seen  large  notes)  he  expressed  himself  very  fully  concerning  the 
He  p'rearhoi  pope's  supremacy  as  justly  abolislied,  and  the  suppression  of  monasteries  and 
before  the  chantries ;  he  approved  of  the  king's  proceedings ;  he  thought  images  might 
K'^ig-  have  been  well  used,  but  yet  they  might  be  well  taken  away.     He  approved  of  I 

the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and  the  taking  away  that  great  number  of  masses  satisfactory, 
and  liked  well  the  new  order  for  the  communion.  But  he  asserted  largely  the  presence  of  | 
Christ's  flesh  and  blood  in  the  sacrament  :  upon  which  many  of  the  assembly,  that  were 
indiscreetly  hot  on  both  sides,  cried  out,  some  approving,  and  others  disliking  it.  Of  the 
king's  authority  under  age,  and  of  the  power  of  the  council  in  that  case,  he  said  not  a  word ; 
and  upon  that  he  was  imprisoned. 

The  occasion  of  this  was,  the  popish  clergy  began  generally  to  have  it  spread  among  them, 
that  though  they  had  acknowledged  the  king's  supremacy,  yet  they  had  never  owned  the 
councifs  supremacy  ; — that  the  council  could  only  see  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  and 
orders  that  had  been  made,  but  could  not  make  new  ones  ;  and  that  therefore  the  supremacy 
could  not  be  exercised  till  the  king,  in  whose  person  it  was  vested,  came  to  be  of  age  to 
consider  of  matters  himself.  Upon  this,  the  lawyers  were  consulted  ;  who  did  unanimously 
resolve,  that  the  supremacy  being  annexed  to  the  regal  dignity,  was  the  same  in  a  king 
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under  age,  when  it  was  executed  by  the  council,  tliat  it  was  in  a  king  at  full  age;  and 
tlierefore,  tilings  ordered  by  the  council  now,  had  the  same  authority  in  law  that  they  could 
have  when  the  king  did  act  liimself.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy. 
Some  of  whom,  by  the  high  flatteries  that  had  been  given  to  kings  in  king  Henry's  time, 
seemed  to  fancy  that  there  were  degrees  of  divine  illumination  derived  unto  princes,  by  the 
anointing  them  at  the  coronation  ;  and  these  not  exerting  themselves  till  a  king  attained  to 
a  ripeness  of  understanding,  they  thought  the  supremacy  was  to  lie  dormant  while  he  was 
so  young.  The  protector  and  council  endeavoured  to  have  got  Gardiner  to  declare  against 
this,  but  he  would  not  meddle  in  it.  How  far  he  might  set  forward  the  other  opinion,  I  do 
not  know.  These  proceedings  against  him  were  thought  too  severe,  and  without  law ;  but 
he  being  generally  hated,  they  were  not  so  much  censured,  as  they  had  been,  if  they  had 
fallen  on  a  more  acceptable  man. 

And  thus  were  the  orders  made  by  the  council  generally  obeyed ;  many  being  terrified 
with  the  usage  Gardiner  met  with,  from  which  others  inferred  what  they  might  look  for,  if 
they  were  refractory,  when  so  great  a  bishop  was  so  treated. 

The  next  thing  Cranmer  set  about,  was  the  compiling  of  a  Catechism  *  or  large  instruction 
Cranmer  sets  of  young  pcrsons  in  the  grounds  of  the  Cliristian  religion.  In  it,  he  reckons  the 
out  a  Gate-  two  first  commandments  but  one  ;  though,  he  says,  many  of  the  ancients  divided 
chisDj.  them  into  two.     But  the  division  was  of  no  great  consequence,  so  no  part  of  the 

Decalogue  were  suppressed  by  the  church.  He  showed  that  the  excuses  the  papists  had  for 
images,  were  no  other  than  what  the  heathens  brought  for  their  idolatry ;  who  also  said, 
they  did  not  worship  the  image,  but  that  only  which  was  represented  by  it.  He 
particularly  takes  notice  of  the  image  of  the  Trinity.  He  shows  how  St.  Peter  would  not 
suffer  Cornelius,  and  the  angel  would  not  suffer  St.  John,  to  worship  them.  The  believing 
that  there  is  a  virtue  in  one  image  more  than  in  another,  he  accounts  plain  idolatry.  Ezekias 
broke  the  brazen  serpent,  when  abused,  though  it  was  a  type  or  image  of  Christ,  made  by 
God's  command,  to  which  a  miraculous  virtue  had  been  once  given.  So  now  there  was 
good  reason  to  break  images,  when  they  had  been  so  abused  to  superstition  and  idolatry;  and 
when  they  gave  such  scandal  to  Jews  and  Mahometans,  who  generally  accounted  the 
Christians  idolaters  on  that  account.  He  asserts,  besides  the  two  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  the  power  of  reconciling  sinners  to  God,  as  a  third ;  and  fully  owns  the 
divine  institution  of  bishops  and  priests,  and  wishes  that  the  canons  and  rites  of  public  penance 
were  again  restored ;  and  exhorts  much  to  confession,  and  the  people's  dealing  with  their 
pastors  about  their  consciences,  that  so  they  might,  upon  knowledge,  bind  and  loose  according 
to  the  gospel.  Having  finished  this  easy  but  most  useful  work,  he  dedicated  it  to  the  king. 
And  in  his  epistle  to  him,  complains  of  the  great  neglect  that  had  been  in  former  times,  of 
catechising ;  and  that  confirmation  had  not  been  rightly  administered,  since  it  ought  to  be 
given  only  to  those  of  age,  who  understood  the  principles  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  did 
upon  knowledge,  and  with  sincere  minds,  renew  their  baptismal  vow.  From  this  it  will 
appear,  that  from  the  beginning  of  this  Reformation,  the  practice  of  the  Roman  church  in 
the  matter  of  images  was  held  idolatrous.  Cranmer's  zeal  for  restoring  the  penitentiary 
canons  is  also  clear :  and  it  is  plain,  that  he  had  now  quite  laid  aside  those  singular  opinions 
which  he  formerly  held  of  the  ecclesiastical  functions  ;  for  now,  in  a  work  which  was  wholly 
his  own,  without  the  concurrence  of  any  others,  he  fully  sets  forth  their  divine  institution. 

All  these  things  made  way  for  a  greater  work,  which  these  selected  bishops  and  divines, 
■who  had  laboured  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  office  of  the  communion,  were  now  prejiaring ; 
which  was  the  entire  reformation  of  the  whole  service  of  the  church.  In  order  to  this,  they 
,  ^  ,  brought  together  all  the  offices  used  in  England.  In  the  southern  parts,  those 
Reformation  ^^^^^  *'^^  "^^  ^^  Sarum  were  universally  received,  which  were  believed  to  have 
of  all  tlie  been  compiled  by  Osmund  bishop  of  Sarum.  In  the  north  of  England,  they  had 
ChliTdi"'^  '^^  °*''*^''  offices,  after  the  use  of  York  ;  in  South  Wales  they  had  them  after  the 
about.  "^  "^^  of  Hereford ;  in  North  Wales  after  the  use  of  Bangor ;  and  in  Lincoln, 
another  sort  of  an  office  proper  to  that  see. 

*  This  Catcrhism  was  first  made  in  Latin  bv  anotiier,  but  translated  by  Cranmer's  order,  and  it  was  reviewed  by 
liiiu. — Strype's  CoRRtcr. 
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In  the  primitive  churcli,  when  the  extraordinary  gifts  ceased,  the  hishops  of  tlie  several 
churches  put  their  offices  and  prayers  into  such  a  method  as  was  nearest  to  what  they  had 
heard  or  remembered  from  the  apostles.  And  these  liturgies  were  called  by  tlie  apostles' 
names  from  whose  forms  they  had  been  composed ;  as  that  at  Jerusalem  carried  the  name  of 
St.  James,  and  that  of  Alexandria  the  name  of  St.  Mark  ;  though  those  books  that  we  have 
now  under  these  names  are  certainly  so  interpolated,  that  they  are  of  no  great  authority : 
but  in  the  fourth  century  we  have  these  liturgies  first  mentioned.  The  council  of  Laodicea 
appointed  the  same  office  of  prayers  to  be  used  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  The  bishops 
continued  to  draw  up  new  additions,  and  to  put  old  forms  into  other  methods.  But  this 
■was  left  to  every  bishop's  care,  nor  was  it  made  the  subject  of  any  public  consultation  till 
St.  Austin^s  time ;  when  in  their  dealings  with  heretics,  they  found  they  took  advantages 
from  some  of  the  prayers  that  were  in  some  churches.  Upon  this  he  tells  us,  it  was  ordered, 
that  there  should  be  no  prayers  used  in  the  church,  but  upon  common  advice :  after  that 
the  liturgies  came  to  be  more  carefully  considered.  Formerly  the  worship  of  God  was  a 
pure  and  simple  thing,  and  so  it  continued  till  superstition  had  so  infected  the  church  that 
those  forms  were  thought  too  naked  unless  they  were  put  under  more  artificial  rules,  and 
dressed  up  with  much  ceremony.  Gregory  the  Great  was  the  first  that  took  much  care  to 
make  the  church  music  very  regular,  and  he  did  also  put  the  liturgies  in  another  method 
than  had  been  formerly  used.  Yet  he  had  no  such  fondness  of  his  own  composures  ;  but 
left  it  to  Austin  the  monk,  whom  lie  sent  over  into  England,  when  he  consulted  him  in  it, 
either  to  use  the  Roman  or  French  rituals,  or  any  other,  as  he  should  find  they  were  most 
likely  to  edify  the  people.  After  this,  in  most  sees  there  were  great  variations ;  for  as  any 
prelate  came  to  be  canonized,  or  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people,  some  private  Collects  or 
particular  forms  that  he  had  used  were  practised  in  his,  or  perhaps,  as  his  fame  spread,  in 
the  neighbouring  dioceses.  In  every  age  there  were  notable  additions  made  :  and  all  the 
writers  almost,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  employed  their  fancies  to  find  out  mystical 
significations  for  every  rite  that  was  then  used  ;  and  so,  as  a  new  rite  was  added,  it  was  no 
hard  matter  to  add  some  mystery  to  it.  This  had  made  the  offices  swell  out  of  measure  ; 
and  there  was  a  great  variety  of  them, —  Missals,  Breviaries,  Rituals,  Pontificals,  Portoises, 
Pies,  Gradualls,  Antiphonals,  Psalteries,  Hours,  and  a  great  many  more.  Every  religious 
order  had  likewise  their  peculiar  rites,  with  the  saints'  days  that  belonged  to  their  order, 
and  services  for  them  ;  and  the  understanding  how  to  officiate  was  become  so  hard  a  piece 
of  the  trade,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  learn  it  exactly  without  a  long  practice  in  it.  So  now 
it  was  resolved  to  correct  and  examine  these. 

I  do  not  find  it  was  ever  brought  under  consideration,  whether  they  should  compose  a 
It  uas  re-  ^°'™  ^^^  ^^^  ''''^  parts  of  divine  worship,  or  leave  it  to  the  sudden  and 
solved  there  extemporary  heats  of  those  who  were  to  officiate,  which  some  have  called,  since 
should  be  a  that  time,  the  worshipping  by  the  Spirit :  of  this  way  of  serving  God,  they  did 
new  ituigy.  ^^^  ^■^^^  dream ;  much  less  that  the  appointing  of  forms  of  prayer  was  an 
encroachment  on  the  kingly  office  of  Christ,  but  thought,  whatever  praying  in  the  Spirit 
might  have  been  in  the  apostles'  time,  (where  yet  every  man  brought  his  psalms,  which  are 
a  sort  of  prayers,  as  well  as  praises,  and  these  look  like  some  written  composures,  as  St. 
Paul  expresses  it,)  that  now  to  pray  with  warm  affi?ction  and  sincere  devotion  was  spiritual 
worship :  and  tliat  where  it  was  the  same  thing  that  was  to  be  daily  asked  of  God,  the 
using  the  same  expressions,  was  the  sign  of  a  steady  devotion,  that  was  fixed  on  the  thing 
prayed  for  :  whereas  the  heat  that  new  words  raised,  looked  rather  like  a  warmth  in  the 
fancy.  Nor  could  it  agree  with  the  principles  of  a  Reformation  that  was  to  divest  the 
churchmen  of  that  unlimited  authority  which  they  had  formerly  exercised  over  men's 
consciences,  to  leave  them  at  liberty  to  make  the  people  pray  after  them,  as  they  pleased  ; 
this  being  as  great  a  resignation  of  the  people,  when  their  devotion  depended  on  the  sudden 
heats  of  their  pastors,  as  the  former  superstition  had  made  of  their  faith  and  conscience  to 
them.  So  it  being  resolved  to  bring  the  whole  worship  of  God  under  set  forms,  they  set  one 
general  rule  to  themselves  (which  they  afterwards  declared)  of  changing  nothing  for 
novelty's  sake,  or  merely  because  it  had  been  formerly  used.  They  resolved  to  retain  such 
things  as  the  primitive  church  had  practised,  cutting  off  such  abuses  as  the  later  ages  had 
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grafted  on  them,  and  to  continue  the  use  of  such  other  things,  which,  though  they  had  been 
brought  in  not  so  early,  yet  were  of  good  use  to  beget  devotion ;  and  were  so  much 
recommended  to  the  people  by  the  practice  of  them,  that  the  laying  these  aside  would 
perhaps  have  alienated  them  from  the  other  changes  they  made.  And  therefore  they 
resolved  to  make  no  change  without  very  good  and  weighty  reasons.  In  which  they 
considered  the  practice  of  our  Saviour  ;  who  did  not  only  comply  with  the  rites  of  Judaism 
himself,  but  even  the  prayer  he  gave  to  his  disciples  was  framed  according  to  their  forms  ; 
and  his  two  great  institutions  of  baptijm  and  the  eucharlst  did  consist  of  rites  that  had 
been  used  among  the  Jews.  And  since  he  who  was  delivering  a  new  religion,  and  was 
authorised  in  the  highest  manner  that  ever  any  was,  did  yet  so  far  comply  with  received 
practices,  as  from  them  to  take  those  which  he  sanctified  for  the  use  of  his  church  ;  it 
seemed  much  fitter  for  those  who  had  no  such  extraordinary  warrant  to  give  them  authority 
in  what  they  did,  when  they  were  reforming  abuses,  to  let  the  world  see,  they  did  it  not 
from  the  wanton  desire  of  change,  or  any  aflfectation  of  novelty :  and  with  those  resolutions 
they  entered  on  their  work. 

In  the  search  of  the  former  offices,  they  found  an  infinite  deal  of  superstition,  in  the 

consecrations,  of  water,  salt,  bread,  incense,  candles,  fire,  bells,  churches,  images,  altars, 

crosses,   vessels,  garments,  palms,  flowers ;  all  looked  like  the  rites  of  heathenism,   and 

seemed  to  spring  from  the  same  fountain.     When  the  water  or  salt  were  blessed,  it  was 

expressed  to  be  to  this  end,  that  they  might  be  health  both  to  soul  and  body,  and  devils 

(who  might  well  laugh  at  these  tricks  which  they  had  taught  them)  were  adjured  not  to 

come  to  any  place  where  they  were  sprinkled :  and  the  holy  bread  was  blessed,  to  be  a 

defence  against  all  diseases,  and  snares  of  the  devil ;  and  the  holy  incense,  that  devils  might 

not  come  near  the  smoke  of  it,  but  that  all  who  smelled  at  it  might  perceive  the  virtue  of 

the  Holy  Ghost :  and  the  ashes  were  blessed  so,  that  all  who  were  covered  with  them  might 

deserve  to  obtain  the  remission  of  their  sins.     All  those  things  had  drawn  the  people  to 

such  confidence  in  them,  that  they  generally  thought  that,  without  those  harder  terms  of 

true  holiness,  they  might  upon  such  superstitious  observances  be  sure  of  heaven.     So  all 

these  they  resolved  to  cast  out,  as  things  which  had  no  warrant  in  Scripture,  and  were  vain 

devices  to  draw  men  away  from  a  lively  application  to  God  through  Christ,  according  to  the 

method  of  the  gospel.     Then  the  many  rites  in  sacramental  actions  were  considered,  all 

which  had  swelled  up  to  an  infinite  heap.     And  as  some  of  these,  which  had  no  foundation 

in  Scripture,  were  thrown  out ;  so  the  others  were  brought  back  to  a  greater  simplicity.    In 

no  part  of  religion  was  the  corruption  of  the  former  offices  more  remarkable,  than  in  the 

priests  granting  absolution  to  the  living  and  the  dead.     To  such  as  confessed,  the  absolution 

was  thus  granted  :  "  I  absolve  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

To  which  this  was  added  :  "  And  I  grant  to  thee  that  all  the  indulgences,  given,  or  to  be 

given  thee,  by  any  prelate,  with  the  blessings  of  tliem,  all  the  sprinklings  of  holy  water,  all 

the  devout  beatings  of  thy  breast,  the  contritions  of  thy  heart,  this  confession,  and  all  thy 

other  devout  confessions,  all  thy  fastings,  abstinences,  almsgivings,  watchings,  disciplines, 

prayers,  and  pilgrimages,  and  all  the  good  thou  hast  done  or  shall  do,  and  all  the  evils  thou 

hast  suffijred  or  shalt  suffer  for  God — the  passions  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  merits  of 

the  glorious  and  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  all  other  saints,  and  the   suffrages  of  all  the 

holy  Catholic  Church,  turn  to  thee  for  the  remission  of  these,  and  all  other  thy  sins,  the 

increase  of  thy  merits,  and  the  attainment  of  everlasting  rewards."      When  extreme  imction 

was  given  to  dying  persons,  they  applied  it  to  the  ears,  lips,  nose,  and  other  parts,  with  this 

prayer :  "  By  this  holy  unction  and  his  own  most  tender  mercy,  and  by  the  intercession  of 

the  blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  saints,  may  God  pardon  thee  whatever  thou  hast  sinned,  by 

thy  hearing,  speaking,  or  smelling  ;"  and  so  in  the  other  parts.     And  when  the  dead  body 

was  laid  in  the  grave,  this  absolution  was  said  over  it :  "  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave 

to  St.  Peter  and  his  other  disciples  power  to  bind  and  loose,  absolve  thee  from  all  the  guilt 

of  thy  sins ;  and  in  so  far  as  is  committed  to  my  weakness,  be  thou  absolved  before  the 

tribunal  of  our  Lord,  and  may  thou  have  eternal  life,  and  live  for  evermore."     This  was 

thouglit  the  highest  abuse  possible ;  when  in  giving  the  hopes  of  heaven,  and  the  pardon  of 

sins,  which  were  of  all  the  other  parts  of  religion  the  most  important,  there  were  such 
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mixtures  :  and  that  which  the  Scriptures  had  taught  could  be  only  attained  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  upon  the  sincere  belief  and  obedience  of  his  gospel,  was  now  ascribed  to  so  many 
other  procuring  causes.  These  things  had  possessed  the  world  with  that  conceit  that  there 
was  a  trick  for  saving  souls,  besides  that  plain  method  which  Christ  had  taught ;  and  that 
the  priests  had  the  secret  of  it  in  their  hands  ;  so  that  those  who  would  not  come  under  the 
yoke  of  Christ,  and  be  saved  that  way,  needed  only  to  apply  themselves  to  priests,  and 
purchase  their  favour,  and  the  business  would  be  done. 

There  were  two  other  changes,  which  ran  through  the  whole  offices.  The  one  was,  the 
translating  them  into  a  vulgar  tongue.  The  Jewish  worship  was  either  in  Hebrew,  or, 
after  the  captivity,  in  the  Syriac,  tlie  vulgar  tongues  of  P.alestine.  The  apostles  always 
officiated  in  the  tongues  that  were  best  understood  :  so  that  St.  Paul  did  copiously  censure 
those  who,  in  prayers  or  psalms,  used  any  language  that  was  not  understood.  And  Origen, 
Basil,  with  all  the  fathers  that  had  occasion  to  mention  this,  took  notice  that  every  one  in 
their  own  tongue  worshipped  God.  After  the  rending  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Goths, 
and  other  barbarous  nations,  the  Roman  tongue  did  slowly  mix  with  their  tongues,  till  it 
was  much  changed,  and  altered  from  itself  by  degrees  ;  yet  it  was  so  long  a-doing  that,  that 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  translate  the  Liturgy  into  their  languages.  But  in  the  ninth 
century,  when  the  Slavons  were  converted,  it  being  desired  that  they  might  have  divine 
offices  in  their  own  language  ;  while  some  opposed  it,  a  voice  was  said  to  be  heard — "  Let 
every  tongue  praise  God."  Upon  which,  pope  .John  VIII.  writ  to  Methodius  their  bishop 
that  it  might  be  granted,  and  founded  it  on  St.  Paul's  Epist.  to  the  Cor.  and  on  these 
words  of  David,  "  Let  every  tongue  praise  the  Lord."  And  in  the  fourth  council  of 
Lateran  it  was  decreed,  that  bishops  who  lived  in  places  where  they  were  mixed  with 
Greeks  should  provide  fit  priests  for  performing  divine  offices,  according  to  the  rites  and 
language  of  those  to  whom  they  ministered.  But  the  Roman  church,  though  so  merciful  to 
the  Greeks  and  Slavons,  was  more  cruel  to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  since  only  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  had  been  written  on  the  cross  of  Christ  by  Pilate,  they  argued  that  these 
languages  were  thereby  consecrated  :  though  it  is  not  easy  to  apprehend  what  holiness  could 
be  derived  into  these  tongues  by  Pilate,  who  ordered  those  inscriptions.  It  was  also 
pretended,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  communion  of  saints,  that  everywhere  the  worship 
should  be  in  the  same  tongue.  But  the  truth  was,  they  had  a  mind  to  raise  the  value  of 
the  priestly  function,  by  keeping  all  divine  offices  in  a  tongue  not  understood ;  which  in 
people  otherwise  well  seasoned  with  superstition  might  have  that  eft'ect ;  but  it  did  very 
much  alienate  the  rest  of  the  world  from  them.  There  was  also  a  vast  number  of  holidays 
formerly  observed,  with  so  many  prayers  and  hymns  belonging  to  them,  and  so  many  lessons 
that  were  to  be  read ;  which  were  many  of  them  such  impudent  forgeries,  that  the  whole 
Breviary  and  Missal  being  full  of  these,  a  great  deal  was  to  be  left  out.  There  is  in  the 
whole  Breviary  scarce  one  saint,  but  the  lessons  concerning  him  contain  some  ridiculous 
legend,  such  as  indeed  could  not  be  well  read  in  a  vulgar  tongue  without  the  scorn  and 
laughter  of  the  hearers  ;  and  for  most  part  the  prayers  and  hymns  do  relate  to  these  lying 
stories.  Many  of  the  prayers  and  hymns  were  also  in  sucli  a  style,  that  the  pardon  of  sin, 
grace,  and  heaven  were  inmiediately  desired  from  the  saints,  as  if  these  things  had  come 
Collection,  from  their  bounty  or  by  their  merits ;  or  were  given  by  them  only,  of  which  the 
Number  29.  reader  shall  have  a  little  taste  in  the  Collection,  in  some  of  the  addresses  made 
to  them. 

The  reformers  having  thus  considered  the  corruptions  of  the  former  offices,  were  thereby 
better  prepared  to  frame  new  ones.  But  the  priests  had  officiated  in  some  garments  which 
were  appropriated  to  that  use,  as  surplices,  copes,  and  other  vestments ;  and  it  was  long 
under  consideration  whether  tliese  should  continue.  It  was  objected,  that  these  garments 
Jiad  been  parts  of  the  train  of  the  mass,  and  had  been  superstitiously  abused,  only  to  set  it 
off  with  the  more  pomp.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued,  that  as  white  was  anciently  the 
colour  of  the  priests'  garments  in  the  Mosaical  dispensation,  so  it  was  used  in  the  African 
churches  in  the  fourth  century  :  and  it  was  thought  a  natural  expression  of  the  purity  and 
decency  that  became  priests  :  besides,  the  clergy  were  then  generally  extreme  poor,  so 
that    they   could    scarce    affi;rd    themselves    decent    clothes ;    the    people    also    running 
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from  tlie  otlier  extreme  of  submitting  too  much  to  the  clergy,  were  now  as  much  incHned  to 
despise  them,  and  to  make  Hglit  of  the  holy  function  ;  so  that  if  they  should  officiate  in  their 
own  mean  garments,  it  might  make  the  divine  offices  grow  also  into  contempt.  And  there- 
fore, it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  use  of  them  ;  and  it  was  said,  that  their  being  blessed 
and  used  superstitiously  gave  as  strong  an  argument  against  the  use  of  churches  and  bells ; 
but  that  St.  Paul  had  said,  that  "  every  creature  of  God  was  good,"  and  even  the  meat  of 
the  sacrifice  offered  to  an  idol,  than  which  there  could  be  no  greater  abuse,  might  lawfully 
be  eaten  ;  therefore  they  saw  no  necessity  because  of  a  former  abuse  to  throw  away  habits, 
that  had  so  much  decency  in  them,  and  had  been  formerly  in  use. 

In  the  compiling  the  offices,  they  began  with  morning  and  evening  prayer.  These  were 
put  in  the  same  form  they  are  now  ;  only  there  was  no  confession  or  absolution  ;  the  office 
beginning  with  the  Lord's  prayer.  In  the  communion  service,  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  not  said,  as  they  are  now  ;  but  in  other  things  it  was  very  near  what  it  is  now.  All 
that  had  been  in  the  order  of  the  communion  formerly  mentioned  was  put  into  it.  The 
offertory  was  to  be  made  of  bread  and  wine  mixed  with  water.  Then  was  said  the  prayer 
for  the  state  of  Christ's  church,  in  which  they  gave  thanks  to  God  for  his  wonderful  grace 
declared  in  his  saints,  in  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  patriarchs,  apostles,  prophets,  and  martyrs,  and 
they  commended  the  saints  departed  to  God's  mercy  and  peace,  that  at  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion we  with  them  might  be  set  on  Christ's  right  hand.  To  this  the  consecratory  prayer 
which  we  now  use  was  joined  as  a  part  of  it ;  only  with  these  words,  that  are  since  left  out : 
"  fVit/i  thij  Holy  Spirit  vouchsafe  to  lle  +  ss  and  sanc  +  tify*  these  thy  gifts  and  creatures  of 
hread  and  wine,  that  they  may  he  unto  us  the  body  and  Hood  of  thy  most  dearly  leloved 
Son"  ^x.  To  the  consecration  was  also  joined  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  now  used.  After 
the  consecration  all  elevation  was  forbidden,  which  had  been  first  used  as  a  rite  expressing 
how  Christ  was  lifted  up  on  the  cross ;  but  was,  after  the  belief  of  the  corporal  presence, 
made  use  of  to  show  the  sacrament,  that  the  people  might  all  fall  down  and  worship  it. 
And  it  was  ordered,  that  the  whole  office  of  the  communion,  except  the  consecratory  prayer, 
should  be  used  on  all  holidays,  when  there  was  no  communion,  to  put  people  in  mind 
of  it,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  The  bread  was  to  be  unleavened,  round,  but  no 
print  on  it,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  it  was  formerly.  And  though  it  was  anciently  put 
in  the  people's  hands,  yet  because  some  might  carry  it  away,  and  apply  it  to  superstitious 
uses,  it  was  ordered  to  be  put  by  the  priest  into  their  mouths.  It  is  clear  that  Chrisi 
delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  and  it  so  continued  for  many  ages,  as  appears  by 
several  remarkable  stories  of  holy  men  carrying  it  with  them  in  their  journeys.  lii  the 
Greek  church,  where  the  bread  and  wine  were  mingled  together,  some  began  to  think  it 
more  decent  to  receive  it  in  little  spoons  of  gold,  than  in  their  hands ;  but  that  was  con- 
demned by  the  council  in  Trullo  :  yet  soon  after  they  began  in  the  Latin  church  to  appoint 
men  to  receive  it  with  their  hands,  but  Avomen  to  take  it  in  a  linen  cloth,  which  was  called 
their  dominical.  But  when  the  belief  of  the  corporal  presence  was  received,  then  a  new  Avay 
of  receiving  was  invented  among  other  things  to  support  it ;  the  people  were  now  no  more  to 
touch  that  which  was  conceived  to  be  the  flesh  of  their  Saviour,  and  therefore  the  priest's 
thumb  and  fingers  were  particularly  anointed,  as  a  necessary  disposition  for  so  holy  a 
contact,  and  so  it  was  by  them  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  people.  A  litany  was  also 
gathered,  consisting  of  many  short  petitions,  interrupted  by  suffrages  between  them  ;  and 
was  the  same  that  we  still  use,  only  they  had  one  suffrage  that  we  have  not,  to  be  delivered 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  detestable  enormities. 

In  baptism  there  was,  besides  the  forms  which  we  still  retain,  a  cross  at  first  made  on  the 
child's  forehead  and  breast,  with  an  adjuration  of  the  devil  to  go  out  of  him,  and  come  at  him 
no  more.  Tiien  the  priest  was  to  take  the  child  by  the  right  hand,  and  to  jilace  him  within  the 
font ;  there  he  was  to  be  dipped  thrice,  once  on  the  right  side,  once  on  the  left,  and  once  on 
the  breast,  which  was  to  be  discreetly  done ;  but  if  the  child  were  weak,  it  was  sufficient  to 
sprinkle  water  on  his  face.  Then  was  the  priest  to  put  a  white  vestment  or  chrysome  on 
him,  for  a  token  of  innocence,  and  to  anoint  him  on  the  head,  with  a  prayer  for  the  unction 

*  It  appears  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  rclaiucd  (see  p.  347,)  and  directed  to  be  used  in  this  praver. — Eu. 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  confirmation,  those  that  came  were  to  be  catechised  ;  which  having 
in  it  a  formal  engagement  to  make  good  the  baptismal  vow,  was  all  that  was  asked.  (The 
catechism  then  was  the  same  that  is  now,  only  there  is  since  added  an  explanation  of  the 
sacraments.)  This  being  said,  the  bishop  was  to  sign  them  with  the  cross,  and  to  lay  his 
hands  on  them,  and  say,  "  I  sign  thee  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  lay  my  hands  on  thee, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,"  &c.  The  sick,  who  desired  to  be  anointed,  might  have  the 
nnction  on  their  forehead,  or  their  breast  only  ;  with  a  prayer,  that  as  tlieir  body  was 
outwardly  anointed  with  oil,  so  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  healtli,  and  victory 
over  sin  and  death.  At  funerals,  they  recommended  the  soul  departed  to  God's  mercy, 
and  prayed  that  his  sins  might  be  pardoned,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  hell  and  carried 
to  heaven,  and  that  his  body  might  be  raised  at  the  last  day. 

Tliey  also  took  care  that  those  who  could  not  come,  or  be  brought  to  church,  should  not 
therefore  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  sacraments.  Tlie  church  of  Rome  had  raised  the  belief  of 
tlie  indispensable  necessity  of  the  sacraments  so  high,  that  they  taught  they  did  ex  opere  operato, 
by  the  very  action  itself  without  inward  acts,  justify  and  confer  grace,  unless  there  were  a 
bar  put  to  it  by  the  receiver ;  and  the  first  rise  of  the  questions  about  justification  seems  to 
have  come  from  this :  for  that  church  teaching  that  men  were  justified  by  sacramental 
actions,  tlie  reformers  opposed  this,  and  thought  men  were  justified  by  the  internal  acts  of 
the  mind.  If  they  had  held  at  this,  the  controversy  might  have  been  managed  with  much 
greater  advantages ;  which  they  lost  in  a  great  measure  by  descending  to  some  minuter 
subtleties.  In  the  church  of  Rome,  pursuant  to  their  belief  concerning  the  necessity  of  tlie 
sacraments,  women  were  allowed  in  extreme  cases  to  baptize  :  and  the  midwives  commonly 
did  it ;  which  might  be  the  beginning  of  their  being  licensed  by  bishops  to  exercise  that 
calling.  And  they  also  believed  that  a  simple  attrition  with  tlie  sacraments  was  sufficient 
for  salvation  in  those  who  were  grown  up,  and  upon  these  grounds  the  sacraments  were 
administered  to  the  sick. 

In  the  primitive  cliurcli  they  sent  portions  of  the  sacrament  to  those  who  were  sick,  or  in 
prison :  and  did  it  not  only  without  pomp  or  processions,  but  sent  it  often  by  the  hands  of 
boys  and  other  laics,  as  appears  from  the  famed  story  of  Serapion :  which  as  it  shows  they 
did  not  then  believe  it  was  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ ;  so  when  that  doctrine  was 
received,  it  was  a  natural  eficct  of  that  belief,  to  have  the  sacrament  carried  by  the  priest 
himself  with  some  pomp  and  adoration.  The  ancients  tliought  it  more  decent  and  suitable 
to  the  communion  of  saints  to  consecrate  the  elements  only  in  the  church,  and  to  send 
portions  to  the  sick,  thereby  expressing  their  communion  with  the  rest.  The  reformers 
considering  these  things,  steered  a  middle  course  :  they  judged  the  sacraments  necessary, 
where  they  could  be  had ;  as  appointments  instituted  by  Christ :  and  though  they  thought 
it  more  expedient  to  have  all  baptisms  done  in  the  church  at  the  fonts,  than  in  private 
houses ;  thereby  signifying  tliat  the  baptized  were  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  that  church ; 
yet  since  our  Saviour  had  said,  "  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  he  will  be 
in  the  midst  of  them, "  they  thought  it  savoured  too  much  of  a  superstition  to  the  walls  or 
fonts  of  churches,  to  tie  this  action  so  to  these,  that  wliere  children,  either  through  infirmity 
or  the  sharpness  of  weather,  could  not  be,  without  danger,  carried  to  cliurch,  they  should  be 
denied  baptism.  But  still  they  thought  public  baptism  more  expressive  of  the  communion 
of  the  saints,  so  that  they  recommended  it  much,  and  only  permitted  the  other  in  cases  of 
necessity.  This  has  since  grown  to  a  great  abuse  ;  many  thinking  it  a  piece  of  state  to  have 
their  children  baptized  in  their  houses ;  and  so  bringing  their  pride  with  them  even  into  the 
most  sacred  performances.  There  may  be  also  a  fault  in  the  ministers,  who  are  too  easily 
brought  to  do  it.  But  it  is  now  become  so  universal,  that  all  the  endeavours  of  some  of  our 
bishops  have  not  been  able  to  bring  it  back  to  the  first  design  of  not  baptizing  in  private 
houses,  excepting  only  where  there  was  some  visible  danger  in  carrying  the  children  to 
church. 

As  for  the  other  sacrament,  it  was  thought  by  our  reformers,  that  according  to  the  mind 
of  the  primitive  church,  none  should  be  denied  it  in  their  extremities  ;  it  never  being  more 
necessary  than  at  that  time  to  use  all  means  tliat  might  strengthen  the  faith  and  quicken  the 
devotion  of  dying  persons  :  it  being  also  most  expedient  that  they  should  then  profess  their 
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dying  in  the  faitli,  and  with  a  good  conscience,  and  in  charity  with  all  mon  ;  tlierefore  they 
ordered  the  communion  to  be  given  to  the  sick,  and  that  before  it  was  so  given  the  prient 
should  examine  their  consciences  ;  and  upon  the  sincere  profession  of  their  faith,  and  the 
confession  of  such  sins  as  oppressed  their  consciences,  with  the  doing  of  all  that  was  then  in 
their  power  for  the  completing  of  their  repentance,  as  the  forgiving  injuries  and  dealing 
justly  with  all  people,  he  should  give  them  the  peace  of  the  church  in  a  formal  absolution 
and  the  holy  eucharist.  But  that  they  might  avoid  the  pomp  of  vain  processions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  indecencies  of  sending  the  sacrament  by  common  hands  on  the  other,  they 
thought  it  better  to  gather  a  congregation  about  the  sick  person,  and  there  to  consecrate 
and  give  the  sacrament  to  that  small  assembly :  where,  as  Christ's  promise,  "  of  being  in  the 
midst  of  two  or  three  that  were  gathered  together  in  his  name,"  shoidd  have  put  an  end  to 
the  weak  exceptions  some  have  made  to  these  private  communions ;  so  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  the  greater  part  retain  still  too  much  of  the  superstition  of  popery  ;  as 
if  the  priest's  absolution  with  the  sacrament,  and  some  slight  sorrow  for  sin,  would  be  a  sure 
passport  for  their  admittance  to  heaven  :  which  it  is  certain  can  only  be  had  upon  so  true  a 
faith  as  carries  a  sincere  repentance  with  a  change  of  heart  and  life  along  with  it :  for  to 
such  only  the  mercies  of  God  through  tlie  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  are  applied  in  all  ordinary 
cases. 

To  all  this  they  prefixed  a  preface  concerning  ceremonies,  the  same  that  is  still  before  the 
The  Preface    Common  Prayer-Book.    In  which  preface  they  make  a  difference  between  those 
to  the  Book     ceremonies  that  were  brought  in  with  a  good  intent  and  were  afterwards  abused, 
of  Common     and  others  that  had  been  brought  in  out  of  a  vanity  and  superstition  at  first 
i-ayer.  ^^^  grew  to  be  more  abused  :  the  one  they  had  quite  rejected,  the  other  they 

had  reformed,  and  retained,  for  decency  and  edification.  Some  were  so  set  on  their  old 
forms,  that  they  thought  it  a  great  matter  to  depart  from  any  of  them  ;  others  were  desirous 
to  innovate  in  everything ;  between  both  which  they  had  kept  a  mean.  The  burthen  of 
ceremonies  in  St.  Austin's  days  was  such  that  he  complained  of  them  then  as  intolerable,  by 
which  the  state  of  Christians  was  worse  than  that  of  the  Jews  ;  but  these  were  swelled  to  afar 
greater  number  since  his  days,  which  did  indeed  darken  religion  and  had  brought  Christians 
under  a  heavy  yoke.  Therefore  they  had  only  reserved  such  as  were  decent,  and  apt  to 
stir  up  men's  minds  with  some  good  signification.  Many  ceremonies  had  been  so  abused  by 
superstition  and  avarice,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  them  quite  away :  but  since  it  was  fit 
to  retain  some,  for  decency  and  order,  it  seemed  better  to  keep  those  which  were  old,  than 
to  seek  new  ones.  But  those  that  were  kept,  were  not  thought  equal  with  God's  law,  and 
so  were  upon  just  causes  to  be  altered  :  they  were  also  plain,  and  easy  to  be  understood, 
and  not  very  subject  to  be  abused.  Nor  did  tliey  in  retaining  those  condemn  other  nations, 
or  prescribe  to  any  but  their  own  people.  And  thus  was  this  book  made  ready  against  the 
next  meeting  of  parliament. 

In  it,  the  use  of  the  cross  was  retained,  since  it  had  been  used  by  the  ancient  Christians 
Reflections  '^^^  ^  public  declaration  that  they  were  not  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
made  on  the  Though  they  acknowledged  this  had  been  strangely  abused  in  the  later  ages,  in 
new  Liturgy,  ■wliicli  the  bare  use  of  the  cross  was  thought  to  have  some  magical  virtue  in  it : 
and  this  had  gone  so  far,  that  in  the  Roman  pontifical  it  was  declared,  that  the  crosier  staff 
was  to  be  worshipped  with  that  supreme  degree  of  adoration  called  Latria.  But  it  was 
thouglit  fit  to  retain  it  in  some  parts  of  worship  ;  and  the  rather,  because  it  was  made  use 
of  among  the  people  to  defame  the  reformers,  that  tliey  had  no  veneration  for  the  cross  of 
Christ.  And  therefore  as  an  outward  expression  of  that,  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and 
m  the  office  of  confirmation,  and  in  the  consecration  of  the  sacramental  elements,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  retained,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  not  made  with 
the  opinion  of  any  virtue  or  cfiicacy  in  it  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  or  to  preserve  one  out  of 
dangers,  which  were  thought  virtues  that  followed  the  use  of  it  in  the  Roman  church  ;  for 
m  baptism,  as  they  used  the  sign  of  the  cross,  they  added  an  adjuration  to  the  "  evil  spirit 
not  to  violate  it,"  and  in  the  making  it  said,  "  Receive  the  sign  of  tlie  cross  both  in  thy 
forehead  and  in  thy  heart,  and  take  the  faith  of  the  heavenly  precepts."  Thus  a  sacramental 
virtue  was  pretended  to  be  afiixed  to  it ;  which  the  reformers  thought  could  not  be  done 
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without  a  warrant  from  a  divine  institution,  of  which  it  is  plain  there  was  none  in  Scripture. 
But  they  thought  the  use  of  it  only  as  an  expression  of  tlie  belief  of  the  church,  and  as  a 
badge  of  Christianity,  with  such  words  added  to  it  as  could  import  no  more,  was  liable  to  no 
exception.  Tliis  seems  more  necessary  to  be  well  explained,  by  reason  of  the  scruples  that 
many  have  since  raised  against  significant  ceremonies,  as  if  it  were  too  great  a  presumption 
in  any  church  to  appoint  such  ;  since  these  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  sacraments.  Cere- 
monies that  signify  tlxe  convej'ance  of  a  divine  grace  and  virtue  are  indeed  sacraments, 
and  ought  not  to  be  used  without  an  express  institution  in  Scripture ;  but  ceremonies  that 
only  signify  the  sense  we  have,  which  is  sometimes  expressed  as  significantly  in  dumb 
shows  as  in  words,  are  of  another-  kind  ;  and  it  is  as  much  within  tlie  power  of  the  church 
to  appoint  sucli  to  be  used,  as  it  is  to  order  collects  or  prayers,  words  and  signs  being  but 
difi'erent  ways  of  expressing  our  thoughts.  The  belief  of  Christ's  corporal  presence  was  yet 
imder  consideration.  And  tliey  observing  wisely  liow  the  Germans  had  broken,  by  their 
running  too  soon  into  contests  about  that,  resolved  to  keep  up  still  tlie  old  general  expres- 
sions, of  the  sacraments  being  the  whole  and  true  body  of  Christ,  without  coming  to  a  more 
particular  explanation  of  it.  The  use  of  oil  on  so  many  occasions  was  taken  from  the 
ancient  Cln-istians,  who,  as  Tlieophilus  says,  began  early  to  be  anointed,  and  understood  thoso 
words  of  St.  Paul,  of  "  God''s  anointing"  and  "  sealing,"  literally.  It  was  also  anciently 
applied  to  the  receiving  of  penitents.  But  it  was  not  used  about  the  sick,  from  the  apostles' 
times  till  about  the  tenth  century.  And  then,  from  wliat  St.  James  writ  to  those  in  the 
dispersion,  of  sending  for  the  elders  to  come  to  such  as  were  sick,  who  should  anoint  them 
with  oil,  and  their  sins  should  be  forgiven  them,  and  they  should  recover ;  they  came  to 
give  it  to  those  that  were  dying;  but  not  while  there  was  any  hope  of  life  left  in  them. 
Though  it  is  clear,  that  what  St.  James  writ  related  to  that  extraordinary  gift  of  healing, 
by  imposition  of  hands  and  anointing  with  oil,  which  yet  continued  in  the  church  when  he 
writ  that  epistle.  And  it  is  plain,  that  this  passage  in  St.  James  was  not  so  understood  by 
the  ancients  as  it  is  now  in  the  Roman  church  ;  since  the  ancients,  though  they  used  oil  on 
many  other  occasions,  yet  applied  it  not  at  all  to  the  sick  till  after  so  many  ages;  that  gross 
superstition  had  so  disposed  the  world  to  new  rites,  that  there  could  be  no  discovery  or 
invention  more  acceptable  than  the  addition  of  a  new  ceremony,  though  they  were  then 
much  oppressed  with  the  old  ones. 

The  changes  that  were  made,  and  those  that  were  designed  to  be  made,  occasioned  great 
heats  everywhere.  And  the  pulpits  generally  contending  with  one  another  ;  to  restrain  that 
clashing,  the  power  of  granting  licences  to  preach  was  taken  from  the  bishops  of  each 
diocese,  so  that  none  might  give  them  but  the  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Yet 
All  prcacliing  that  uot  proving  an  effectual  restraint,  on  tiie  23d  of  September  a  proclamation 
was  for  a  time  is  Said  to  have  come  out,  setting  forth,  that  whereas  according  to  former  procla- 
restiamed.  rnations  none  was  to  preach  but  such  as  had  obtained  licence  from  the  king  or 
tlie  archbishop  ;  yet  some  of  those  that  were  so  licensed  had  abused  that  permission,  and 
had  carried  themselves  irreverently,  contrary  to  the  instructions  that  were  sent  them  ; 
therefore  the  king  intending  to  have  shortly  an  uniform  order  over  all  the  kingdom,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  all  controversies  iji  religion,  about  which  some  bishops  and  other  learned  men 
were  then  assembled ;  and  though  many  ot  the  preachers  so  licensed  had  carried  themselves 
wisely,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  king's  great  contentation  ;  yet  till  the  order  now 
preparing  should  be  set  forth,  he  did  inhibit  all  manner  of  persons  to  preach  in  any  public 
audience ;  to  the  intent  that  the  clergy  might  apply  themselves  to  prayer,  for  a  blessing  on 
what  the  king  was  then  about  to  do :  not  doubting  but  the  people  would  be  employed 
likewise  in  prayer,  and  hearing  the  homilies  read  in  their  churches,  and  be  ready  to  receive 
that  uniform  order  that  was  to  be  set  forth  :  and  the  inferior  magistrates  were  required  to 
see  to  the  execution  of  this.  I  never  met  with  any  footstep  of  this  proclamation,  neither  in 
records  nor  in  letters,  nor  in  any  book  written  at  that  time.  But  Mr.  Fuller  has  printed 
it,  and  Dr.  Ileylin  has  given  an  abstract  of  it  from  him.  If  Fuller  had  told  how  he  came 
by  it,  it  might  have  been  further  examined.  But  we  know  not  whether  he  saw  the  printed 
proclamation,  or  only  a  copy  of  it.  And  if  he  saw  but  a  copy,  we  have  reason  to  doubt  of 
it ;  for  that  might  have  been  only  the  essay  of  some  projecting  man's  pen.     But  because 
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I  found  It  in  those  authors,  I  thought  best  to  set  it  down  as  it  is,  and  leave  the  reader  to 
judge  of  it. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  this  summer,  I  shall 
The  Affairs  in  "ow  turn  to  transactions  of  state,  and  shall  first  look  towards  Scotland.  The 
Scotland  this  Scots  gaining  lime  the  last  winter,  and  being  in  daily  expectation  of  succours 
Year.  from  France,  were  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war.     Tlie  governor  began  the  year 

with  the  siege  of  Droughty  Ca.';tle,  a  little  below  Dundee.  But  the  English  that  were  in  it 
defended  themselves  so  well,  that  after  they  had  been  besieged  three  months,  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  only  so  many  were  left  about  it  as  might  cover  the  country  from  their 
excursions.  The  English  on  the  other  side  had  taken  and  fortified  Haddington,  and  were 
at  work  also  at  Lauder  to  make  it  strong.  The  former  of  these,  lying  in  a  plain,  and  in 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  counties  of  Scotland,  within  twelve  miles  of  Edinburgh,  was  a  very 
fit  place  to  be  kept  as  a  curb  upon  the  country.  About  the  end  of  May  6000  men  were 
sent  from  France  under  the  command  of  Dessie  :  3000  of  these  were  Germans,  commanded 
by  the  rhinegrave;  2000  of  them  were  Frencli,  and  1000  were  of  other  nations.  They 
landed  at  Leith ;  and  the  governor  having  gathered  8000  Scots  to  join  with  them,  they  sat 
down  before  Haddington ;  and  here  the  Scottish  nobility  entered  into  a  long  consultation 
about  their  affairs. 

The  protector  had  sent  a  proposition  to  them,  that  there  might  be  a  truce  for  ten  years 
(but  whether  he  offered  to  remove  the  garrisons,  does  not  appear).  This  he  was  forced  to 
upon  many  accounts.  He  saw  the  war  was  like  to  last  long,  and  to  draw  on  great  expense, 
and  would  certainly  end  in  another  war  with  France ;  he  durst  not  any  more  go  from  court, 
and  march  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  leave  the  king  to  the  practices  of  his 
brother  :  there  were  also  great  discontents  in  England,  many  were  offended  with  the  changes 
made  in  religion  ;  the  commons  complained  generally  of  oppression,  .and  of  the  enclosing  of 
grounds,  of  which  the  sad  effects  broke  out  next  year  :  he  began  to  labour  imder  the  envy 
of  the  nobility ;  the  clergy  were  almost  all  displeased  with  him ;  and  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Germany  made  it  necessary  to  join  with  the  king  of  France  against  the  emperor.  All  this 
made  him  very  desirous  of  such  a  peace  with  Scotland  as  might  at  least  preserve  the  queen 
from  being  disposed  of  for  ten  'years.  In  that  time,  by  treaty  and  pensions,  they  might 
hope  to  gain  their  ends ;  more  certainly  than  by  a  war,  which  only  inflamed  the  Scots 
against  them  ;  according  to  the  witty  saying  of  one  of  the  Scots,  who  being  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  match  with  England,  said,  he  knew  not  how  he  should  like  the  marriage,  but 
he  was  sure  he  did  not  like  the  way  of  wooing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  pressed  the 
Scots  to  send  their  young  queen  into  France,  in  the  ships  that  had  brought  over  their  forces; 
who  should  be  married  to  the  dauphin,  and  then  they  might  depend  on  the  protection  of 
France.  Many  were  for  accepting  the  proposition  from  England  (particularly  all  those 
who  secretly  fiivoured  the  Reformation) ;  they  thought  it  would  give  them  present  quiet,  and . 
free  them  from  all  the  distractions  which  they  either  felt  or  might  apprehend  from  a 
lasting  war  with  so  powerful  an  enemy :  whereas  the  sending  away  of  their  queen  would 
put  them  out  of  a  capacity  of  obtaining  a  peace,  if  the  war  this  year  proved  as  unsuccessful 
as  it  was  the  last ;  and  the  defence  they  had  from  France  was  almost  as  bad  as  the  invasions 
of  the  English,  for  the  French  were  very  insolent  and  committed  great  disorders.  But  all 
the  clergy  were  so  apprehensive  of  their  ruin  by  the  marriage  with  England,  that  they 
never  judged  themselves  safe  till  the  thing  was  out  of  their  power,  by  the  sending  their 
queen  into  France.  And  it  was  said,  that  when  once  the  English  saw  the  hopes  of  the 
marriage  irrecoverably  lost,  they  would  soon  grow  weary  of  the  war :  for  then  the  king  of 
France  would  engage  in  the  defence  of  Scotland  with  his  whole  force,  so  that  nothing  would 
keep  up  the  war  so  much  as  having  their  queen  still  among  them.  To  this  many  of  the 
nobility  yielded,  being  coi-rupted  by  money  from  France ;  and  the  governor  consented  to  it, 
for  which  he  was  to  be  made  duke  of  Chastelherault  in  France,  and  to  have  an  estate  of  12,000 
The  Scottish  livres  a  year.  And  so  it  was  agreed  to  send  their  queen  away.  This  being 
Qiieeu  IS  sent  gained,  the  French  ships  set  sail  to  sea,  as  if  they  had  been  to  return  to  France  ; 
but  sailed  round  Scotland  by  the  isles  of  Orkney,  and  came  into  Dunbriton 
Frith,  near  to  which  the  queen  was  kept  in   Dunbriton  Castle ;  and  receiving  her  from 
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thence,  with  an  honourable  convoy  that  was  sent  to  attend  on  her,  they  carried  her  over  to 
Bretagne  in  France  ;  and  so  by  easy  journeys  she  was  brought  to  court,  where  her  uncles  re- 
ceived her  with  great  joy,  hoping  by  her  means  to  raise  and  establish  their  fortunes  in  France. 
In  the  mean  time  the  siege  of  Haddington  was  carried  on  with  great  valour  on  both 

sides.  The  French  were  astonished  at  the  courage,  the  nimbleness,  and  labours, 
Hadding^ton.     °^  ^^^^   Scotch   Highlanders  * ;   who  were   half  naked,    but    capable    of  great 

hardships,  and  used  to  run  on  with  marvellous  swiftness.  In  one  sally  which 
the  besieged  made,  one  of  those  got  an  Englishman  on  his  shoidders,  and  carried  him  away 
with  that  quickness  that  nothing  could  stop  him  :  and  though  the  Englishman  bit  him  so  in 
the  neck,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  brought  him  into  the  camp,  he  himself  fell  down  as  dead, 
yet  he  carried  him  off;  for  which  he  was  nobly  rewarded  by  Dessie.  The  English  defended 
themselves  no  less  courageously ;  and  though  a  recruit  of  about  one  thousand  foot  and  three 
hundred  horse,  that  was  sent  from  Berwick,  led  by  sir  Robert  Bowes  and  sir  Tho.  Palmer, 
was  so  fatally  intercepted  that  they  were  almost  all  to  a  man  killed,  yet  they  lost  no  heart. 
Another  party,  of  about  three  hundred,  escaped  the  ambush  laid  for  them,  and  got  into  the 
town,  with  a  great  deal  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  of  which  the  besieged  were  come  to 
be  in  want.  But  at  the  same  time  both  Home  Castle  and  Fast  Castle  were  lost  The 
former  was  taken  by  treachery  :  for  some  coming  in  as  deserters,  seeming  to  be  very  zealous 
for  the  English  quarrel,  and  being  too  much  trusted  by  the  governor,  and  going  often  out  to 
bring  intelligence,  gave  the  lord  Home  notice,  that  on  that  side  where  the  rock  was,  the 
English  kept  no  good  watches,  trusting  to  the  steepness  of  the  place ;  so  they  agreed  that 
some  should  come  and  climb  the  rock,  to  whom  they  should  give  assistance ;  which  was 
accordingly  done,  and  so  it  was  surprised  in  the  night.  The  governor  of  Fast  Castle  had 
summoned  the  country  people  to  bring  him  in  provisions ;  upon  which  (by  a  common 
stratagem)  soldiers,  coming  as  countrymen,  threw  down  their  carriages  at  the  gates,  and  fell 
on  the  sentinels :  and  so  the  signal  being  given,  some,  that  lay  concealed  near  at  hand,  came 
in  time  to  assist  them,  and  took  the  castle. 

The  protector,  till  the  army  was  gathered  together,  sent  a  fleet  of  ships  to  disturb  the 
A  Fleet  sent  Scots,  by  the  descents  they  should  make  in  divers  places :  and  his  brother  being 
against  Scot-  admiral,  he  commanded  him  to  go  to  his  charge.  He  landed  first  in  Fife,  at 
land.  gj._  Minin's ;  but  there  the  queen's  natural  brother,  James,  afterwards  earl  of 

Murray,  and  regent  of  Scotland,  gathered  the  country  people  together,  and  made  head 
against  them.  The  English  were  twelve  hundred,  and  had  brought  their  cannon 
to  land  ;  but  the  Scots  charged  them  so  home,  that  they  forced  them  to  their  ships :  many 
were  drowned,  and  many  killed  ;  the  Scots  reckoned  the  number  of  the  slain  to  be  six 
hundred,  and  a  hundred  prisoners  taken.  The  next  descent  they  made  was  no  more 
prosperous  to  them.  For  landing  in  the  night  at  Montrose,  Erskine  of  Dun  gathered  the 
country  together,  and  divided  them  in  three  bodies,  ordering  one  to  appear  soon  after  the 

former  had  engaged  :  the  enemy,  seeing  a  second  and  a  third  body  come  against 

lit  was  not  ^i^gjj,  apprehending  greater  numbers,  ran  back  to  their  ships  ;  but  with  so 
successful.  '      *^  ^.  *^  .    , 

much  loss,  that  of  eight  hundred  who  had  landed,  the  third  man  got  not  safe  to 

the  ships  again.     So  the  admiral  returned,  having  got  nothing  but  loss  and  disgrace  by  the 

expedition. 

But  now  the  English  army  came  into  Scotland,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ; 

though    both   the    Scotch  writers   and  Thuanus   say,  the  earl  of   Lennox  had  the   chief 

command ;  but  he  only  came  with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  as  knowing  the  country  and 

people  best,  and  so  being  the  fitter  both  to  get  intelligence,  and  to  negotiate,  if  there  was 

room  for  it.     The  Scots  were  by  this  time  gone  home  for  the  most  part ;  and  the  nobility 

with  Dessie  agreed  that  it  was  not  fit  to  put  all  to  hazard,  and  therefore  raised  the  siege 

August  20     ^^  Haddington  and  marched  back  to  Edinburgh.      The  lord  Gray  with  a  great 

The  Siege  of    part  of  the  English  army  followed  him  in  the  rear,  but  did  not  engage  him  into 

Haddington     any  great  action :  by  which  a  good  opportunity  was  lost,  for  the  French  were 

raise  .  j^  great  disorder.     The  English  army  came  into  Haddington.     They  consisted 

of  about  seventeen  thousand  men :  of  which  number  seven  thousand  were  horse  ;  and  three 

*  Thuanus. 
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thousand  of  the  foot  were  German  lansquenets,  whom  the  protector  had  entertained  in  liis 
service.  These  Germans  were  some  of  the  broken  troops  of  the  Protestant  army,  who, 
seeino-  the  state  of  their  own  country  desperate,  offered  their  service  to  the  protector.  He 
too  easily  entertained  them  ;  reckoning,  that  being  protestants,  they  would  be  sure  to  him, 
and  would  depend  wholly  on  himself.  But  this  proved  a  fatal  counsel  to  him  ;  the  English 
having  been  always  jealous  of  a  standing,  but  much  more  of  a  foreign  force  about  their 
prince,  so  there  was  great  occasion  given  by  this  to  those  who  traded  in  sowing  jealousies 
amono-  the  people.  The  English,  having  victualled  Haddington  and  repaired  the  forti- 
fications, returned  back  into  their  own  country.  But  had  they  gone  on  to  Edinburgh,  they 
had  found  things  there  in  great  confusion.  For  Dessie,  when  he  got  thither,  having  lost 
five  hundred  of  his  men  in  the  retreat,  went  to  quarter  his  soldiers  in  the  town  ;  but  the 
provost  (so  is  the  chief  magistrate  there  called)  opposed  it.  The  French  broke  in  with 
force,  and  killed  him  and  his  son,  with  all  they  found  in  the  streets,  men,  women,  and 
children :  and  as  a  spy  whom  the  English  had  at  Edinburgh  gave  them  notice,  the  Scots 
were  now  more  alienated  from  the  French  than  from  the  English.  The  French  had  carried 
it  very  gently  till  the  queen  was  sent  away ;  but  reckoned  Scotland  now  a  conquered 
country,  and  a  province  to  France.  So  the  Scots  began,  though  too  late,  to  repent  the 
sending  away  of  the  queen.  But  it  seems  the  English  had  orders  not  to  venture  too  far  ; 
for  the  hopes  of  the  marriage  were  now  gone,  and  the  protector  had  no  mind  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  France.  These  things  happened  in  the  beginning  of  October.  Dessie,  appre- 
hending that  at  Haddington  they  were  now  secure,  the  siege  being  so  lately  raised,  resolved 
to  try  if  he  could  carry  the  place  by  surprise.  The  English  from  thence  had  made 
excursions  as  far  as  Edinburgh ;  in  one  of  which  the  French  fell  on  them,  pursued  them, 
and  killed  about  two  hundred,  and  took  sixscore  prisoners,  almost  within  their  woiks. 
Soon  after,  Dessie  marched  in  the  night,  and  surprised  one  of  their  outworks,  and  was  come 
to  the  gates ;  where  the  place  had  been  certainly  lost,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  French 
deserter,  who  knew,  if  he  were  taken,  what  he  was  to  expect.  He  therefore  fired  one  of  the 
great  cannons,  which  being  discharged  amongst  the  thickest  of  the  French,  killed  so  many, 
and  put  the  rest  in  such  disorder,  that  Dessie  was  forced  to  quit  the  attempt.  From  thence 
he  went  and  fortified  Leith,  which  was  then  but  a  mean  village ;  but  the  situation  of  the 
place  being  recommended  by  the  security  it  now  had,  it  soon  came  to  be  one  of  the  best- 
peopled  towns  in  Scotland.  From  thence  he  intended  to  have  gone  on,  to  take  Broughty 
Castle,  and  to  recover  Dundee,  which  were  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English  ;  but  he  was 
ordered  by  the  queen  regent  to  make  an  inroad  into  England.  There,  after  some  slight 
engagements,  in  which  the  English  had  the  worst,  the  Scotch  and  French  came  in  as  far  as 
Newcastle,  and  returned  loaded  with  spoil :  which  the  French  divided  among  themselves, 
allowing  the  Scots  no  share  of  it.  An  English  priest  was  taken,  who  bore  that  disgrace  of 
his  country  so  heavily,  that  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  would  not  eat,  nor  so  much 
as  open  his  eyes,  but  lay  thus  prostrate  till  he  died.  This  the  French,  who  seldom  let  their 
misfortunes  afflict  them,  looked  on  with  much  astonishment.  But  at  that  time,  the  English 
had  fortified  Inchkeith,  an  island  in  the  Frith,  and  put  eight  hundred  men  in  it.  Seven- 
teen days  after  that,  Dessie  brought  his  forces  from  Leith,  and  recovered  it ;  having  killed 
four  hundred  English,  and  forced  the  rest  to  surrender. 

Thus  ended  this  year,  and  with  it  Dessie's  power  in  Scotland.     For  the  queen-mother 

and  the  governor  had  made  great  complaints  of  him  at  the  court  of  France,  that 
in  Scotland.     ^^®  P^^  *'^^®  nation  to  vast  charge  to  little  purpose  ;  so  that  he  was  more  uneasy 

to  his  friends  than  his  enemies  :  and  his  last  disorder  at  Edinburgh  had  on  the 
one  hand  so  raised  the  insolence  of  the  French  soldiers,  and  on  the  other  hand  so  alienated 
and  inflamed  the  people,  that  unless  another  were  sent  to  command,  who  should  govern 
more  mildly,  there  might  be  great  danger  of  a  defection  of  a  whole  kingdom.  For  now,  the 
seeds  of  their  distaste  of  the  French  government  were  so  sown,  that  men  came  generally  to 
condemn  their  sending  the  queen  away,  and  to  hate  the  governor  for  consenting  to  It,  but 
chiefly  to  abhor  the  clergy,  who  had  wrought  it  for  their  own  ends. 

Monsieur  de  Thormes  was  sent  over  to  command  ;  and  Monluc  bishop  of  Valence  came 
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with  him  to  govern  the  councils  and  be  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  lately  returned 
Monl'ic  sent  f™"^  ^'^  embassy  at  Constantinople.  He  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  that 
thither  to  he  time,  and  was  always  for  moderate  coimsols  in  matters  of  religion  :  which  made 
Lord  Chan-  hjni  be  Some  time  suspected  of  heresy.  And  indeed  the  whole  sequel  of  his  life 
'^'^  '"^'  declared  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  that  age  :  only  his  being  so  lonf" 

and  80  firmly  united  to  queen  Catherine  Medici's  interest,  takes  off  a  great  deal  of  the  higli 
character  which  the  rest  of  his  life  has  given  of  him.  But  he  was  at  this  time  unknown,  and 
ill  represented,  in  Scotland  ;  where  they  that  looked  for  advantages  from  their  alliance  with 
France,  took  it  ill  to  see  a  Frenchman  sent  over  to  enjoy  the  best  office  in  the  kingdom. 
But  was  not  The  queeu-motlier  herself  was  afraid  of  him  :  so  to  avoid  new  grounds  of  dis- 
•well  received,  content,  he  left  the  kingdom,  and  returned  into  France. 

Thus  ended  the  war  between  Scotland  and  England  tliis  year,  in  almost  an  equal  mixture 
of  good  and  bad  success.  The  English  had  preserved  Haddington,  wliich  was  the  chief 
matter  of  this  year's  action.  But  they  had  been  at  great  charge  in  the  war,  in  wliich  they 
were  only  on  the  defensive :  they  had  lost  other  places,  and  been  unsuccessful  at  sea  :  and 
which  was  worst  of  all,  they  had  now  lost  all  hopes  of  the  marriage,  and  were  almost 
enoraofed  in  a  war  with  France,  which  was  like  to  fall  on  the  kino;,  when  his  affairs  were  in 
an  ill  condition,  his  people  being  divided  and  discontented  at  home,  and  his  treasure  nmch 
exhausted  by  this  war. 

The  state  of  Germany  was  at  this  time  most  deplorable :  the  pope  and  emperor  continued 
their  quarrelling  about  the  translation  of  the  council.     Mendoza  at  Ron)e,  and 

e  aus  Yelasco  at  Bologna,  declared  in  the  emperor's  name,  that  a  council  being  called 
by  his  great  and  long  endeavours  for  tiie  quieting  of  Germany,  and  he  being 
engaged  in  a  war  to  get  it  to  be  received,  and  having  procured  a  submission  of  the  empire 
to  the  council,  it  was,  upon  frivolous  and  feigned  causes,  removed  out  of  Germany  to  one 
of  the  pope's  towns  :  by  which  the  Germans  thought  themselves  disengaged  of  their 
promise,  which  was  to  submit  to  a  council  in  Germany ;  and  therefore  that  he  protested 
against  it,  as  an  unlawful  meeting,  to  whose  decrees  he  would  not  submit ;  and  that  if  they 
did  not  return  to  Trent,  he  would  take  care  of  settling  religion  some  other  way.  But  the 
pope,  being  encouraged  by  the  French  king,  was  not  ill  pleased  to  see  the  emperor  anew 
embroil  himself  with  the  Germans,  and  therefore  intended  the  council  should  be  continued 
The  Emperor  '^^  Bologna.  Upon  this  the  emperor  ordered  three  divines,  Julius  Flugius  bishop 
being  dis-  of  Naumburg,  Miciiael  Sidonius,  and  Islebius  Agricola,  to  draw  a  form  of 
pleased  with  religion.  Tlie  two  former  had  been  always  papists,  and  the  latter  was  formerly 
tion  of  the^'  ^  protestant,  but  was  believed  to  be  now  corrilpted  by  the  emperor,  that  the 
Council,  or-  name  of  one  of  the  Ausgburg  Confession  might  make  what  they  were  to  set  out 
deis  the  In-  pass  the  more  easily.  They  drew  up  all  the  points  of  religion  in  a  book  which 
erim  to   e      ^^^  ^^^^^  known  bv  the  name  of  the  Interim,  because  it  was  to  last  during  that 

drawn,  ...  ,  .  r 

interval,  till  a  general  council  should  meet  in  Germany.  In  it,  all  the  points  of 
the  Romish  doctrine  were  set  forth  in  the  smoothest  terms  possible  :  only  married  men 
might  officiate  as  priests,  and  the  communion  was  to  be  given  in  both  kinds.     The  book 

February  heing  tlms  prepared,  a  diet  was  summoned  to  Augsburg  in  February,  where  the 
Diet  at  Augs-  first  thing  done  was  the  solemn  investiture  of  Maurice  in  the  electorate  of 
'*"''?•  Saxony.     He  had  been  declared  elector  last  year  by  the  emperor  before  Witten- 

berg ;  but  now  it  was  performed  with  great  ceremony  on  the  24th  of  February,  which  was 
Februarv  "^4  ^^^^  empcror's  birth-day  ;  John  Frederick  looking  on  with  his  usual  constancy  of 
Maui-ice  n:ade  mind.  All  he  Said  was,  "  Now  they  triumph  in  that  dignity  of  which  they 
Elector  of        have  against  justice  and  equity  spoiled  me,  God  grant  they  may  enjoy  it  peace- 

axony.  ^^^^  ^^^  happily,  and  may  never  need  any  assistance  from  me  or  my  posterity." 

And  without  expressing  any  further  concern  about  it,  he  went  to  his  studies,  which  were 
almost  wholly  employed  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  book  of  the  Interim  being  prepared,  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  sent  for  Martin 
Bucer,  who  was  both  a  learned  and  moderate  divine ;  and  showed  it  him.  Bucer  having 
read  it,  plainly  told  him,  that  it  was  nothing  but  downright  popery,  only  a  little  disguised : 
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at  which  the  elector  was  much  offended,  for  he  was  pleased  witli  it ;  and  Bucer  not  without 
Mar  1  15  grt^'^t  danger  returned  back  to  Strasburg.  On  the  15tli  of  March,  tlie  book  was 
The  Interim  proposed  to  the  diet :  and  the  elector  of  ]Mentz,  without  any  order,  did  in  all  the 
received  in  princes'  names  give  the  emperor  thanks  for  it :  which  he  interpreted  as  the  assent 
the  Diei.  ^^  ^j^^  whole  diet ;  and  after  that  would  not  hear  any  that  came  to  him  to  stop  it, 
but  published  it  as  agreed  to  by  the  diet. 

At  Rome  and  Bologna,  it  was  much  condemned,  as  a  high  attempt  in  the  emperor  to 
The  Papists  nieddle  with  points  of  religion  ;  such  as  dispensing  with  the  man-iage  of  priests, 
offended  at  it  and  the  commuuion  in  both  kinds.  Wherefore  some  of  that  church  wiit  against 
as  well  as  the  it.  And  matters  went  so  high,  that  wise  men  of  that  side  bctran  to  fear  the 
lu  es  an>s.  iji-gach  between  the  emperor  and  them  might,  before  they  were  aware,  be  past 
reconciling  :  for  they  had  not  forgot  that  the  last  pope's  stiffuess  had  lost  England,  and  they 
were  not  a  little  afraid  they  might  now  lose  the  emperor.  But  if  the  pope  were  offended 
for  the  concessions  in  these  two  particulars,  the  protestants  thought  they  had  much  greater 
cause  to  dislike  it ;  since  in  all  other  controverted  points  it  was  against  them.  So  that 
several  of  that  side  writ  likewise  against  it.  But  the  emperor  was  now  so  much  exalted 
with  his  success,  that  he  resolved  to  go  through  with  it,  little  regarding  the  opposition  of 
either  hand.  The  new  elector  of  Saxony  went  home,  and  offered  it  to  his  subjects.  But 
Cotton  Li-  they  refused  to  receive  it,  and  said,  (as  sir  Philip  Ilobbey,  then  ambassador  from 
brary,  Titus     England  at  the  emperor's  court,  writ  over,)  that  tlicy  had  it  under  the  emperor's 

■"  hand  and  seal,  that  he  should  not  meddle  with  matters  of  religion,  but  only  with 

reforming  the  Commonwealth  :  and  that  if  their  prince  would  not  protect  them  in  this 
matter,  they  should  find  another,  who  would  defend  them  from  such  oppression.  An 
exhortation  for  the  receiving  of  it  was  read  at  Augsburg  ;  but  they  also  refused  it.  Many 
towns  sent  their  addresses  to  the  emperor,  desiring  him  not  to  oppress  their  consciences. 
But  none  was  of  such  a  nature  as  that  from  Linda,  a  little  town  near  Constance,  which  had 
declared  for  the  emjieror  in  the  former  war.  They  returned  answer,  that  they  could  not 
aorree  to  the  Interim,  without  incurring  eternal  damnation  :  but  to  show  their  submission  to 
him  in  all  other  things  they  should  not  shut  their  gates,  nor  make  resistance  against  any  he 
should  send,  though  it  were  to  spoil  and  destroy  their  town.  This  let  the  emperor  and  his 
council  see  how  difficult  a  work  It  would  be  to  subdue  the  consciences  of  the  Germans. 
But  his  chancellor  Granvell  pressed  him  to  extreme  councils,  and  to  make  an  example  of 
that  town,  who  had  so  peremptorily  refused  to  obey  his  commands.  Yet  he  had  little  reason 
to  hope  he  should  prevail  on  those  who  were  at  liberty,  when  he  could  work  so  little  on  his 
prisoner  the  duke  of  Saxe.  For  he  had  endeavoured  by  great  offers  to  persuade  him  to 
agree  to  it ;  but  all  was  in  vain,  for  he  always  told  them  that  kept  him,  that  his  person 
was  in  their  power,  but  his  conscience  was  in  his  own,  and  that  he  would  not  on  any  terms 
depart  from  the  Augsburg  confession.  Upon  this  he  was  severely  used,  his  chaplain  was 
put  from  him,  with  most  of  his  servants ;  but  he  continued  still  unmoved,  and  as  cheerful 
as  in  his  greatest  prosperity.  The  Lutheran  divines  entered  into  gi-eat  disputes  how  far 
they  might  comply.  Melanchthon  thought  that  the  ceremonies  of  popery  might  be  used, 
since  they  were  of  their  own  nature  indifferent.  Others,  as  Amstorfius,  Illiricus,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Lutherans,  thought  the  receiving  the  ceremonies  would  make  way  for 
all  the  errors  of  popery ;  and  though  they  were  of  their  own  nature  indifferent,  yet  they 
ceased  to  be  so,  when  they  were  enjoined  as  things  necessary  to  salvation.  But  the 
emperor  going  on  resolutely,  many  divines  were  driven  away ;  some  concealed  themselves 
in  Germany,  others  fled  into  Switzerland,  and  some  came  over  into  England. 

When  the  news  of  the  changes  that  were  made  here  in  England  were  carried  beyond  sea, 
and  after  Peter  JIartyr's  being  with  Cranmer,  were  more  copiously  written  by  him  to  his 
friends,  Calvin  and  Martin  Bucer,  who  began  to  think  the  Reformation  almost  oppressed  in 
Calvin  writ  Germany,  now  turned  their  eyes  more  upon  England.  Calvin  writ  to  the  pro- 
to  the  Pro-  tcctor  on  the  29th  of  October,  encouraging  him  to  go  on  notwithstanding  the 
wars  :  as  Hczekias  had  done  in  his  Reformation.  He  lamented  the  heats  of 
some  that  professed  the  gospel,  but  complained  that  he  heard  there  were  few  lively  sermons 
preached  in  England ;  and  that  the  preachers  recited  their  discourses  coldly.      He  much 

VOL.    I.  A   A 
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approves  a  set  form  of  prayers,  whereby  the  consent  of  all  tlie  churches  did  more  manifestly 
appear.  But  he  advises  a  more  complete  Reformation  :  he  taxed  the  prayers  for  the  dead, 
the  use  of  chrism  and  extreme  unction,  since  they  were  nowhere  recommended  in  Scripture. 
He  had  heard  that  the  reason  why  they  went  no  further  was,  because  the  times  could  not 
bear  it ;  but  this  was  to  do  the  work  of  God  by  political  maxims ;  v/hich  though  they  ought 
to  take  place  in  other  things,  yet  should  not  be  followed  in  matters  in  which  the  salvation 
of  souls  was  concerned.  But  above  all  things  he  complained  of  the  great  impieties  and 
vices  that  were  so  common  in  England ;  as  swearing,  drinking,  and  uncleanness  ;  and  prayed 
him  earnestly  that  these  things  might  be  looked  after. 

Martin  Bucer  writ  also  a  discourse,  congratulating  the  changes  then  made  in  England, 
Bucer  writ  which  was  translated  into  English  by  sir  Philip  Ilobbey's  brother.  In  it  he 
against  Gar-  answered  the  book  that  Gardiner  had  written  against  him  ;  whicli  he  had  formerly 
diuer.  delayed  to  do,  because  king  Henry  had  desired  he  would  let  it  alone,  till  the 

English  and  Germans  had  conferred  about  religion.  That  book  did  chiefly  relate  to  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy :  Bucer  showed  from  many  Fathers,  that  they  thouglit  every  man 
had  not  the  gift  of  chastity,  which  Gardiner  thought  every  one  might  have  that  pleased. 
He  taxed  the  open  lewdness  of  the  Romish  clergy,  who  being  much  set  against  marriage, 
which  v/as  God's  ordinance,  did  gently  pass  over  tiie  impurities  which  the  forbidding  it  had 
occasioned  among  themselves.  He  particularly  taxed  Gardiner  himself,  that  he  had  his 
rents  paid  him  out  of  stews.  He  taxed  him  also  for  his  state  and  pompous  way  of  living, 
and  showed  how  indecent  it  was  for  a  churchman  to  be  sent  in  embassies :  and  that 
St.  Ambrose,  though  sent  to  make  peace,  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  thought  it  unbecoming  the 
priesthood.  Both  Fagius  and  he,  being  forced  to  leave  Germany,  upon  the  business  of  the 
Interim,  Cranmer  invited  them  over  to  England,  and  sent  them  to  Cambridge,  as  he  had 
done  Peter  Martyr  to  Oxford.  But  Fagius,  not  agreeing  with  this  air,  died  soon  after*,  a 
man  greatly  learned  in  the  oriental  tongues,  and  a  good  expounder  of  the  Scripture. 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs  both  abroad  and  at  home,  a  session  of  parliament  was  held 
Nov.  24.  ill  England  on  the  24th  of  November,  to  which  day  it  had  been  prorogued  from 
Parliament  the  15th  of  October,  by  reason  of  the  plague  then  in  London.  Tiie  first  bill 
""•  that  was  finished,  was  that  about  the  marriage  of  the  priests.     It  was  brought 

into  the  house  of  commons  the  3d  of  December,  read  the  second  time  on  the  5th,  and  the 
third  time  the  6th.  But  this  bill  being  only  that  married  men  might  be  made  priests,  a 
new  bill  was  framed,  that,  besides  the  former  provision,  priests  might  marry.  This  was 
read  the  first  time  the  7th,  the  second  time  the  10th,  and  was  fully  argued  on  the  11th,  and 
agreed  to  on  the  12th,  and  sent  up  to  the  lords  on  the  13th  of  December.  In  that  house  it 
stuck  as  long,  as  it  had  been  soon  despatched  by  the  commons.  It  lay  on  the  table  till  the 
9th  of  February.  Then  it  was  read  the  first  time,  and  the  11th  the  second  time;  on  the 
16th  it  was  committed  to  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  Westminster,  the  lord  chief  justice,  and 
the  attorney-general :  and  on  the  19th  of  February  it  was  agreed  to ;  the  bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  Norwich,  Carlisle,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Bristol,  Chichester,  and  Llandaff,  and 
the  lords  Morley,  Dacres,  Wijidsor,  and  Wharton,  dissenting.  It  had  the  royal  assent,  and 
so  became  a  law.  The  preamble  sets  forth,  "  Tiiat  it  were  better  for  priests  and  otljer 
An  Act  about  ministers  of  the  church  to  live  chaste  and  without  marriage ;  whereby  they  might 
the  Marriage  better  attend  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  be  less  distracted  with  secular 
of  the  clergy.  ^^^63,  SO  that  it  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  they  would  of  themselves  abstain. 
But  great  filthiness  of  living,  with  other  inconveniences,  had  followed  on  the  laws  that 
compelled  chastity,  and  prohibited  marriage,  so  that  it  was  better  they  should  be  sufi'ered  to 
marry,  than  be  so  restrained.  Therefore  all  laws  and  canons  that  had  been  made  against 
it,  being  only  made  by  human  authority,  are  repealed.  So  that  all  spiritual  persons  of  what 
degree  soever  might  lawfully  marry,  providing  they  married  according  to  the  order  of  the 
church.  But  a  proviso  was  added,  that  because  many  divorces  of  priests  had  been  made 
after  the  Six  Articles  were  enacted,  and  that  the  women  might  have  thereupon  married 
again,  all  these  divorces,  with  everything  that  had  followed  on  them,  should  be  confirmed." 

*  Bacer  and  Fagius  left  Germany  u\  April  1549,  and  Fagius  died  in  the  November  following. — Anon.  Correct. 
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There  was  no  law  that  passed  in  tins  reign  with  more  contradiction  and  censure  than  this, 
and  therefore  the  reader  may  expect  the  larger  account  of  this  matter. 

The  unmarried  state  of  the  clergy  had  so  much  to  be  said  for  it,  as  being  a  course  of  life 
Which  -was  that  was  more  disengaged  from  secular  cares  and  pleasures,  that  it  was  cast  on 
mucli  in-  the  reformers  everywhere  as  a  foul  reproach,  that  they  could  not  restrain  their 
quired  into,  appetites,  but  engaged  in  a  life  that  drew  after  it  domestic  cares,  with  many 
other  distractions.  Tiiis  was  an  objection  so  easy  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  people  had 
been  more  prejudiced  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  if  they  had  not  felt  greater 
inconveniences  by  the  debaucheries  of  priests  ;  who,  being  restrained  from  marriage,  had 
defiled  the  beds,  and  deflowered  the  daughters,  of  their  neighbours,  into  whose  houses  they 
had  free  and  unsuspected  access,  and  whom  under  the  cloak  of  receiving  confessions  they 
could  more  easily  entice.  This  made  them  that  they  were  not  so  much  wrought  on  by  the  noise 
of  chastity  (when  they  saw  so  much  and  so  plainly  to  the  contrary),  as  otherwise  they 
would  have  been,  by  a  thing  that  sounded  so  well.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
argument  which  the  reformers  had  more  considered.  There  were  two  things  upon  which 
the  question  turned :  the  one  was,  the  obligation  that  priesthood  brought  with  it  to  live 
unmarrried ;  the  other  was,  the  tie  they  might  be  under  by  any  vow  they  had  made.  For 
Arguments  the  former,  they  considered,  that  God  having  ordained  a  race  of  men  to  be 
for  it  from  priests  under  Moses'  law,  who  should  offer  up  expiatory  sacrifices  for  the  sins  of 
Scripture.  ^],g  jg^^rg^  ^[^  j,ot  Only  not  forbid  marriage,  but  made  it  necessary,  for  that  office 
was  to  descend  by  inheritance  :  so  that  priesthood  was  not  inconsistent  with  that  state.  In 
the  New  Testament  some  of  the  qualifications  of  a  bishop  and  deacon  are  their  being  the 
husband  of  one  wife,  and  their  having  well  ordered  their  house,  and  brought  up  their 
children.  St.  Peter  and  other  apostles  were  married  ;  it  was  thought  St.  Paul  was  so 
likewise;  Aquila  was  certainly  married  to  Priscilla,  and  carried  her  about  with  him.  Our 
Saviour,  speaking  of  the  help  that  an  unmarried  state  was  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  recom- 
mended it  equally  to  all  ranks  of  men  as  they  could  bear  it.  St.  Paul  said,  "  Let  every 
man  have  his  own  wife  ;  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn  ; "  and,  "  Marriage  is  honourable 
in  all  j"  and  the  forbidding  to  marry  is  reckoned  by  him  a  mark  of  the  apostasy  of  the  latter 
times,  so  that  the  matter  seemed  clear  from  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  first  ages  Saturninus,  Basilides,  Montanus,  Novatus,  and  the  Eucratites,  condemned 
marriage  as  a  state  of  liberty  more  than  was  fit  for  Christians.     Against  those 
Fathers  ^^'^^  asserted  by  the  primitive  fathers  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  to  all  Christians 

without  discrimination :  and  they  who  entering  into  holy  orders  forsook  their 
wives,  were  severely  condemned  by  the  apostolical  canons,  and  by  the  council  of  Ganora  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  and  the  council  of  Trullo  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh,  or 
rather  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  age.  Many  great  bishops  in  these  times  lived  still  with 
their  wives,  and  had  children  by  them,  as  namely  both  Nazianzen's  and  Basil's  fathers  :  and 
Hilary  of  Poictiers  when  banished  to  Phrygia  and  very  old,  writing  to  his  own  dauorhter 
Abra,  bid  her  ask  her  mother  the  meaning  of  those  things  which  she  by  reason  of  her  age 
understood  not ;  by  which  it  appears  that  his  daughter  was  then  very  young,  and  by 
consequence  born  to  him  after  he  was  a  bishop.  In  the  council  of  Nice,  it  being  proposed 
that  clergymen  should  depart  from  their  wives,  Paphnutius,  though  himself  unmarried, 
opposed  it  as  an  unreasonable  yoke.  And  Heliodorus  bishop  of  Trica,  the  author  of  the 
first  of  those  love-fables,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Romances,  being  suspected  of  too  much 
lasciviousness,  and  concerned  to  clear  himself  of  that  charge,  did  first  move  that  clergymen 
should  be  obliged  to  live  single,  which  the  historian  says  they  were  not  tied  to  before,  but 
bishops  as  they  pleased  lived  still  with  their  wives.  The  Fathers  in  those  times  extolled  a 
single  life  very  high,  and  yet  they  all  thought  a  man  once  married  might  be  a  bishop 
though  his  wife  were  yet  living ;  they  did  not  allow  it  indeed  to  him  that  had  married 
twice  ;  but  for  this  they  had  a  distinction,  that  if  a  man  had  been  once  married  before  his 
baptism,  and  again  after  his  baptism,  he  was  to  be  understood  to  be  in  the  state  of  a  single 
marriage.  So  that  Jerome,  who  writ  warmly  enough  against  second  marriages,  yet  says. 
Ad  Oceanum,  that  the  bishops  in  his  age  who  were  but  once  married  in  that  sense  were  not 
to  be  numbered,  and  that   more  of  these  could  be  reckoned  than  were  at  the  council  of 

A  a2 
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Ariminum,  wlio  are  said  to  have  been  eight  hundred  bishops.  It  is  true  that  in  that  a,<^e 
they  began  to  make  canons  against  the  marriage  of  those  wlio  were  in  orders,  especially  in 
the  Roman  and  African  churches  ;  but  those  were  only  positive  laws  of  the  chnrch,  and  the 
frequent  repeating  of  those  canons  shows  that,  even  there,  they  were  not  generally  obeyed. 
Of  Synesius  we  read,  that  when  lie  was  ordained  priest,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  live 
secretly  with  his  wife,  as  some  did,  but  that  he  would  dwell  publicly  with  her,  and  wished 
that  he  might  have  many  children  by  her.  In  the  Eastern  church  all  their  clergy  below 
the  order  of  bishops  are  usually  married  before  they  be  ordained,  and  afterward  live  with 
their  wives,  and  have  children  by  them,  without  any  kind  of  prohibition.  In  the  Western 
church  the  married  clergy  are  taken  notice  of  in  many  of  the  Spanish  and  Gallican  synods, 
and  tlie  bishops'  and  priests'  wives  are  called  episcopce  and  prcshi/tercB.  In  most  of  the 
cathedrals  of  England  the  clergy  were  married  in  the  Saxon  times,  but,  as  was  shown,  page 
17  of  the  first  part,  because  they  would  not  quit  their  v.-ives  they  were  put  out,  not  of 
sacred  orders,  but  only  out  of  the  seats  they  were  then  in,  and  those  Avere  given  to  the 
monks.  When  pope  Nicolas  had  pressed  the  coelibate  of  the  clergy  in  the  9th  century, 
there  was  great  opposition  made  to  it,  chiefly  by  Haldericus  bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  was 
held  a  saint  notwithstanding  this  opposition.  Restitutus  bishop  of  London  lived  openly 
with  his  wife  :  nor  was  the  coelibate  of  the  clergy  generally  imposed  till  pope  Gregory  VII. 's 
time  ia  the  eleventh  century,  who  projecting  to  have  the  clergy  depend  wholly  on  himself, 
and  so  to  separate  them  from  the  interests  of  those  princes  in  whose  dominions  they  lived, 
considered  that  by  having  wives  and  children  they  gave  pledges  to  the  state  where  they 
lived,  and  reckoned  that  if  they  were  free  from  this  incumbrance,  then  their  persons  being 
sacred,  there  would  be  nothing  to  hinder,  but  that  they  might  do  as  they  pleased  in 
obedience  to  the  popes,  and  opposition  to  their  own  princes'  orders.  The  writers  near 
Gregory  VII.'s  time  called  this  a  new  thing,  against  the  mind  of  the  holy  Fathers,  and  full 
of  rashness  in  him,  thus  to  turn  out  married  priests.  Lanfranc  ai-chbishop  of  Canterbury 
did  not  impose  coelibate  on  the  clergy  in  the  villages,  but  only  on  those  that  lived  in  towns, 
and  on  prebendaries.  But  Anselm  carried  it  further,  and  simply  imposed  it  on  all  the  clergy  : 
yet  himself  laments  that  Sodomy  was  become  then  very  common,  and  even  public,  which 
was  also  the  complaint  of  Petrus  Damiani  in  pope  Gregory's  time.  Bernard  said  that  that 
sin  was  frequent  among  the  bishops  in  his  time,  and  that  this  with  many  other  abominations 
was  the  natural  effect  of  prohibiting  marriage.  This  made  abbot  Panormitan  wish  that  it 
were  left  to  men's  liberty  to  marry  if  they  pleased.  And  Pius  II.  said  there  might  have 
been  good  reasons  for  imposing  coelibate  on  the  clergy,  but  he  believed  there  were  far  better 
reasons  for  taking  away  these  laws  that  imposed  it.  Yet  even  since  those  laws  have  been 
made,  Petrarch  had  a  license  to  marry,  and  keep  his  preferments  still.  Boniface  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Richard  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Geofrey  bishop  of  Ely,  are  said  to  have 
had  wives ;  and  though  there  were  not  so  many  instances  of  priests  marrying  after  orders, 
yet  if  there  were  anything  in  the  nature  of  priesthood  inconsistent  by  the  law  of  God  with 
marriage,  then  it  was  as  unlawful  for  them  to  continue  in  their  former  marriages  as  to 
contract  a  new  one.  Some  few  instances  were  also  gathered  out  of  church  history  of  bishops 
and  priests  marrying  after  orders :  but  as  these  are  few,  so  there  was  just  reason  to 
controvert  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter  it  was  clear  that  the  coelibate  of  the  clergy  flowed  from  no  law  of 
The  vows  and  Gf od,  nor  from  any  general  law  of  the  church  ;  but  the  contrary,  of  clergymen's 
other  reasons  living  with  their  wives,  was  universally  received  for  many  ages.  As  for  vows, 
against  itexa-  it  -was  much  questioned  how  far  they  did  bind  in  such  cases.  It  seemed  a  great 
""'"^  ■  sin  to  impose  such  on  any,  when  they  were  yet  young,  and  did  not  well  know 

their  own  dispositions.  Nor  was  it  in  a  man's  power  to  keep  them.  For,  continence  being 
none  of  those  graces  that  are  promised  by  God  to  all  that  ask  it,  as  it  was  not  in  a  man's 
power  without  extreme  severities  on  himself  to  govern  his  own  constitution  of  body,  so  he 
had  no  reason  to  expect  God  should  interpose  when  he  had  provided  another  remedy  for 
such  cases.  Besides  the  promise  made  by  clergymen,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Pontifical,  did  not  oblige  them  to  coslibate.  The  words  were,  "  Wilt  thou  follow  chastity 
and  sobriety  ? "  to  which  the  subdeacon  answered,  "  I  will."     By  chastity  was  not  to  be 
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understood  a  total  abstinence  from  all,  but  only  from  unlawful  embraces ;  since  a  man  might 
live  chaste  in  a  state  of  marriage,  as  well  as  out  of  it.  But  whatever  might  be  in  this,  the 
English  clergy  were  not  concerned  in  it :  for  there  was  no  such  question  nor  answer  made 
in  the  forms  of  their  ordination.  So  they  were  not  by  any  vow  precluded  from  marriage. 
And  for  the  expediency  of  it,  nothing  was  more  evident,  than  that  these  laws  had  brought 
in  much  uncleanness  into  the  church,  and  those  who  pressed  them  most  had  been  signally 
noted  for  these  vices.  No  prince  in  the  English  history  lewder  than  Edgar  that  had  so 
promoted  it.  Tlie  Legate  that  in  king  Henry  II. 's  time  got  that  severe  decree  made,  that 
put  all  the  married  clergy  from  their  livings,  was  found  the  very  night  after  (for  the  credit 
of  coelibate)  in  bed  with  a  whore.  On  this  subject  many  undecent  stories  were  gathered, 
especially  by  Bale,  who  was  a  learned  man,  but  did  not  write  with  that  temper  and 
discretion  that  became  a  divine.  He  gathered  all  the  lewd  stories  that  could  be  raked 
together  to  this  purpose  ;  and  the  many  abominable  things  found  in  the  monasteries  were 
then  fresh  in  all  men's  memories.  It  was  also  observed,  that  the  unmarried  clergy  had  been, 
as  much  as  the  married  could  be,  intent  upon  the  raising  families,  and  the  enriching  of  their 
nephews  and  kindred,  (and  sometimes  of  their  bastards,  witness  the  present  pope  Paul  III., 
and  not  long  before  him  Alexander  VI.,)  so  that  the  married  clergy  could  not  be  tempted  to 
more  covetousness  than  had  appeared  in  the  unmarried.  And  for  the  distraction  of  domestic 
aftairs,  the  clergy  had  formerly  given  themselves  up  to  such  a  secular  course  of  life,  that  it 
was  tho'ight  nothing  could  increase  it ;  but  if  the  married  clergy  should  set  themselves  to 
raise  more  than  a  decent  maintenance  for  their  children,  such  as  miglit  fit  them  for  letters  or 
callings,  and  should  neglect  hospitality,  become  covetous,  and  accumulate  livings  and 
preferments,  to  make  estates  for  their  children,  this  might  be  justly  curbed  by  new  laws, 
or  rather  the  renewing  of  the  ancient  canons,  by  which  clergymen  were  declared  to  be  only 
entrusted  with  tlie  goods  of  the  church  for  public  ends,  and  were  not  to  apply  them  to  their 
own  private  uses,  nor  to  leave  them  to  their  children  and  friends. 

Thus  had  this  matter  been  argued  in  many  books  that  were  written  on  this  subject,  by 
Poinet,  and  Parker*,  the  one  aftervTards  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  other  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  also  by  Bale  bishop  of  Ossory,  with  many  more.  Dr.  Ridley,  Dr.  Taylor 
(afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln),  Dr.  Benson,  and  Dr.  Redmayn,  appeared  more  confidently  in 
it,  than  many  others  ;  being  men  that  were  resolved  never  to  marry  themselves  ;  who  yet 
thought  it  necessary,  and  therefore  pleaded,  (according  to  the  pattern  that  Paphnutius  had 
set  them,)  that  all  should  be  left  to  their  liberty  in  this  matter. 

The  debate  about  it  was  brought  into  the  convocation,  where  Dr.  Redmayn's  authority 
went  a  great  way.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  probity,  and  of  so  much  o-reater 
r        ■  weight,  because  he  did  not  iu  all  points  agree  with  the  reformers  :  but  beino-  at 

Number  30.  *'^'^  ''^"^*^  ^^'^^'  ^"^  opinion  was  brought  under  his  hand,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Collection,  copied  from  the  original.  It  was  to  this  purpose,  "  That  though 
the  Scriptures  exhorted  priests  to  live  chaste,  and  out  of  the  cares  of  the  world  ;  yet  the  laws 
forbidding  them  marriage,  were  only  canons  and  constitutions  of  the  church,  not  founded 
on  the  word  of  God  ;  and  therefore  he  thouglit  that  a  man  once  married  might  be  a  priest  : 
and  he  did  not  find  the  priests  in  the  church  of  England  had  made  any  vow  against 
marriage ;  and  therefore  he  thought  that  the  king  and  the  higher  powers  of  the  church 
might  take  away  the  clog  of  perpetual  continence  from  the  priests,  and  grant  that  such  as 
could  not  or  would  not  contain,  might  marry  once,  and  not  be  put  from  their  holy 
ministration."  It  was  opposed  by  many  in  both  houses,  but  carried  at  last  by  the  major 
vote.  All  this  I  gather  from  what  is  printed  concerning  it :  for  I  have  seen  no  remains  of 
this,  or  of  any  of  the  other  convocations  that  came  afterwards  in  this  reisn  :  the  reo-isters  of 
them  bemg  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  Loudon.  This  act  seemed  rather  a  connivance,  and 
permission  of  the  clergy  to  marry,  than  any  direct  allowance  of  it.  So  the  enemies  of  that 
state  of  life  continued  to  reproach  the  married  clergy  still :  and  this  was  much  heightened 

*  Parker's  book  was  not  M-rittcn  till  the  reign  of  qvieen     of  queen   Elizabeth,  and   could  have  no  relation  to  tlii? 
Mary,«ii  kiiieiidum  suum  in  ilia  Mariana  perseculione     reigu. — Anon.  Correct. 
mosrorcm,  as  said  in  his  life,  uor  published  till  the  reigu 
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by  many  undecent  marriages,  and  other  light  behaviour  of  some  priests.  But  these  things 
made  way  for  a  more  full  act  concerning  this  matter  about  three  years  after. 

The  next  act  that  passed  in  this  parliament  was  about  the  public  service,  which  was  put 
An  Act  con-  into  the  house  of  commons  on  the  9th  of  December,  and  the  next  day  was  also  put 
firming  the  into  the  house  of  lords  :  it  lay  long  before  them,  and  was  not  atrreed  to  till  the 
i^iturgy.  jg^jj  Qf  January.    The  earl  of  Derby,  the  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Norwich, 

Carlisle,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Westminster,  and  Chichester,  and  the  lords  Dacres  and 
Windsor,  protesting.  The  preamble  of  the  act  sets  forth,  "  that  there  had  been  several 
forms  of  service,  and  that  of  late  there  had  been  great  difference  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  and  other  parts  of  divine  worship  ;  and  that  the  most  effectual  endeavours  could 
not  stop  the  inclinations  of  many  to  depart  from  the  former  customs,  which  the  king  had 
not  punished,  believing  they  flowed  from  a  good  zeal.  But  that  there  might  be  a  uniform 
way  over  all  the  kingdom,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  the  lord  protector  and  his  council,  had 
appointed  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  other  learned  and  discreet  bishops  and  divines, 
to  draw  an  order  of  divine  worship.^  having  respect  to  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  taught  in 
the  Scripture,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  which  they,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  had  with  one  uniform  agreement  concluded  on ;  wherefore  the  parliament 
having  considered  the  book,  and  the  things  tliat  were  altered  or  retained  in  it,  they  gave 
their  most  humble  thanks  to  the  king  for  his  care  about  it ;  and  did  pray  that  all  who  had 
formerly  offended  in  these  matters,  except  such  as  were  in  the  Tower  of  London,  or  the 
prison  of  tlie  Fleet,  should  be  pardoned ;  and  did  enact,  that  from  the  feast  of  Whit-Sunday 
next  all  divine  offices  should  be  performed  according  to  it,  and  that  such  of  the  clergy  as 
should  refuse  to  do  it,  or  continue  to  officiate  in  any  other  manner,  should  upon  the  first 
conviction  be  imprisoned  six  months,  and  forfeit  a  year's  profit  of  their  benefice  :  for  the 
second  offence  forfeit  all  their  church  preferments,  and  suffi-r  a  year's  imprisonment :  and  for 
the  third  offence  should  be  imprisoned  during  life.  And  all  that  should  write,  or  put  out 
things  in  print,  against  it,  or  threaten  any  clergymen  for  using  it,  were  to  be  fined  in  10^.  for 
the  first  offence,  20/.  for  the  second,  and  to  forfeit  all  their  goods,  and  be  imprisoned  fur  life, 
upon  a  third  offence.  Only  at  the  universities  they  miglit  use  it  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
excepting  the  office  of  the  communion.  It  was  also  lawful  to  use  other  psalms  or  prayers 
taken  out  of  the  Bible,  so  those  in  the  book  were  not  omitted."  This  act  was  variously 
The  censures  censured  by  those  who  disliked  it.  Some  thought  it  too  much,  that  it  was  said 
passed  upon  the  book  was  drawn  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  others  said  this  was 
''■  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if  they  had  been  inspired  by  extraordinary  assistance; 

for  then  there  had  been  no  room  for  any  correction  of  what  was  now  done  ;  and  therefore  it 
•was  only  to  be  understood  in  that  sense,  as  all  good  motions  and  consultations  are  directed 
or  assisted  by  the  secret  influences  of  God's  holy  spirit,  which  do  oft  help  good  men,  even  in 
their  imperfect  actions,  where  the  good  that  is  done  is  justly  ascribed  to  the  grace  of  God. 
Others  censured  it,  because  it  was  said  to  be  done  by  uniform  agreement,  though  three  of  the 
bisliops  that  were  employed  in  the  drawing  of  it  protested  against  it.  These  were  the 
bishops  of  Hereford,  Chichester,  and  Westminster ;  but  these  had  agreed  in  the  main  parts 
of  the  work,  though  in  some  few  particulars  they  were  not  satisfied,  which  made  them  dissent 
from  the  whole. 

The  proviso  for  the  psalms  and  prayers  taken  out  of  the  Bible,  was  for  the  singing  psalms, 
Singing  of  whicli  were  translated  into  verse,  and  much  sung  by  all  who  loved  the  Refor- 
Psalnis  mation,  and  were  in  many  places  used  in  churches.     In  the  ancient  church  the 

brought  in.  Christians  were  much  exercised  in  repeating  the  psalms  of  David  ;  many  had 
them  all  by  heart,  and  used  to  be  reciting  them  when  they  went  about  their  work  ;  and 
those  who  retired  into  a  monastical  course  of  life,  spent  many  of  their  hours  in  repeating  the 
psalter.  ApolHnaris  put  them  in  verse,  as  being  easier  for  the  memory.  Other  devout 
hymns  came  to  be  also  in  use.  Nazianzen  among  the  Greeks,  and  Prudentius  among  the 
Latins,  laboured  on  that  argument  with  the  greatest  success.  There  were  other  hymns  that 
were  not  put  in  verse,  the  chief  of  which  were,  that  most  ancient  hymn  which  we  use  now 
after  the  sacrament,  and  the  celebrated  Ambrosian  hymn  that  begins  Te  De.tim  Laudamus. 
But  as  when  the  worship  of  the  departed  saints  came  to  be  dressed  up  with  much  pomp, 
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hymns  were  also  made  for  their  honour ;  and  the  Latin  tongue,  as  well  as  prosody,  being 
then  much  decayed,  these  came  to  be  cast  into  rhymes,  and  were  written  generally  in  a 
fantastical  affected  style ;  so  now  at  the  Reformation,  some  poets,  such  as  the  times  afforded, 
translated  David's  psalms  into  verse ;  and  it  was  a  sign  by  which  men's  affections  to  that 
work  were  everywhere  measured,  whether  they  used  to  sing  these  or  not.  But  as  the  poetry 
then  was  low,  and  not  raised  to  that  justness  to  which  it  is  since  brought,  so  this  work, 
which  then  might  pass  for  a  tolerable  composure,  has  not  been  since  that  time  so  reviewed 
or  changed  as  perhaps  the  thing  required ;  hence  it  is  that  this  piece  of  divine  worship,  by 
the  meanness  of  the  verse,  has  not  maintained  its  due  esteem.  Another  thing,  that  some 
thought  deserved  to  be  considered  in  such  a  work,  was,  that  many  of  the  psalms,  being  such 
as  related  more  specially  to  David's  victories,  and  contained  passages  in  them  not  easily 
understood,  it  seemed  better  to  leave  out  these,  which  it  was  not  so  easy  to  sing  with 
devotion,  because  the  meaning  of  them  either  lay  hid,  or  did  not  at  all  concern  Christians. 
The  parliament  was  adjourned  from  the  22d  of  December  to  the  2d  of  Januarj'.     On  the 

7th  of  January  the  commons  sent  an  address  to  the  protector  to  restore  Latimer 

to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester ;  but  this  took  no  effect,  for  that  good  old  man  did 
choose  rather  to  go  about  and  preach,  than  to  engage  in  a  matter  of  government,  being  now 
Jour  Proc       ^^'"J'  ^"^'^nt.    A  bill  was  put  in  by  the  lords  for  appointing  of  parks,  and  agreed 

to,  the  earl  of  Arundel  only  dissenting  ;  but  being  sent  down  to  the  commons,  it 
was  upon  the  second  reading  thrown  out,  yet  not  so  unanimously  but  that  the  house  was 
divided  about  it. 

On  the  4th  of  February  a  bill  was  put  in  against  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  and  on  fasting 
days ;  it  was  committed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  Ely,  Worcester, 
•and  Chichester  ;  and  sent  to  the  commons  on  the  16th,  who  sent  it  up  on  the  7th  of  March, 

with  a  proviso,  to  which  the  lords  agreed.  In  the  preamble  it  is  said,  "  that 
Fi^ts*^  *  °"    though  it  is  clear  by  the  word  of  God,  that  there  is  no  day,  nor  kind  of  meat, 

purer  than  another,  but  that  all  are  in  themselves  alike  ;  yet  many  out  of 
sensuality  had  contemned  such  abstinence  as  had  been  formerly  used  ;  and  since  due 
abstinence  was  a  mean  to  virtue,  and  to  subdue  men's  bodies  to  their  soul  and  spirit,  and 
was  also  necessary  to  encourage  the  trade  of  fishing,  and  for  saving  of  flesh ;  therefore  all 
fonuer  laws  about  fasting  and  abstinence  were  to  be  after  the  I  st  of  May  repealed ;  and  it 
was  enacted,  that  from  the  1st  of  May  none  should  eat  flesh  on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Ember- 
days,  in  Lent,  or  any  other  days  that  should  be  declared  fish-days,  under  several  penalties. 
A  proviso  was  added  for  excepting  such  as  should  obtain  the  king's  licence,  or  were  sick,  or 
weak,  and  that  none  should  be  indicted  but  within  three  months  after  the  offence." 

Christ  had  told  his  disciples,  that  when  he  sliould  be  taken  from  them,  then  they  should 
fast.  Accordingly  the  primitive  Christians  used  to  fast  oft,  more  particularly  before  the 
anniversary  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  which  ended  in  a  high  festivity  at  Easter.  Yet  this 
was  differently  observed,  as  to  the  number  of  days.  Some  abstained  forty  days,  in  imitation 
of  Christ's  fast,  others  only  that  week,  and  others  had  only  an  entire  fast  from  the  time  of 
Christ's  death  till  his  resurrection.  On  these  fasts  they  ate  nothing  till  the  evenincj,  and 
then  they  ate  most  commonly  herbs  and  roots.  Afterwards  the  Fridays  were  kept  as  fasts, 
because  on  that  day  Christ  suffered.  Saturdays  were  also  added  in  the  Roman  church,  but 
not  without  contradiction.  Ember-weeks  came  in  afterwards,  being  some  days  before  those 
Sundays,  in  which  orders  were  given.  And  a  general  rule  being  laid  down,  that  every 
Christian  festival  should  be  preceded  by  a  fast*,  thereupon  the  vigils  of  holy-days  came, 
though  not  so  soon  into  the  number.  But  this,  with  the  other  good  institutions  of  the 
primitive  times,  became  degenerate ;  even  in  St.  Austin's  time,  religion  came  to  be  placed 
m  tliese  observances,  and  anxious  rules  were  made  about  them.  Afterwards  in  the  church 
of  Rome  they  were  turned  into  a  mockery ;  for  as  on  fast-days  they  dined,  which  the 
ancients  did  not,  so  the  use  of  the  most  delicious  fish,  drest  in  the  most  exquisite  manner, 
with  the  richest  wines  that  could  be  had,  was  allowed,  which  made  it  ridiculous.  So  now 
they  resolved  to  take  off  the  severities  of  the  former  laws,  and  yet  to  keep  up  such  laws 

*  Tlie  festivals  between  Easter  and  the  Ascension-day  was  with  them  ;  as  also  Michaelmas. — Gka.ngeh's  Coa- 
woie  not  BO,  on  the  pretended  reason  that  the  Biidcgroom     rect. 
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about  fasting  and  abstinence  as  mifrbt  be  agreeable  to  its  true  end :  which  is,  to  subdue  the 
flesh  to  the  spirit,  and  not  to  gratify  it  by  a  change  of  one  sort  of  diet  into  another,  which 
may  be  both  imore  delicate  and  more  inflaming.  So  fond  a  thing  is  superstition,  that  it  will 
help  men  to  deceive  themselves  by  the  slightest  pretences  that  can  be  imagined. 

It  was  much  lamented  then,  and  there  is  as  much  cause  for  it  still,  that  carnal  men  have 
taken  advantages  from  the  abuses  that  were  formerly  practised,  to  throw  off  good  and 
profitable  institutions  :  since  the  frequent  use  of  fasting,  with  prayer  and  true  devotion 
joined  to  it,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  helps  that  can  be  devised,  to  advance  one  to  a 
spiritual  temper  of  mind,  and  to  promote  a  holy  course  of  life  :  and  the  mockery  that  is 
discernible  in  the  way  of  some  men's  fasting,  is  a  very  slight  excuse  for  any  to  lay  aside  the 
use  of  that  which  tlie  Scriptures  have  so  much  recommended. 

There  were  other  bills  put  in  into  both  houses,  but  did  not  pass.  One  was,  for  declaring 
it  treason  to  marry  the  king's  sisters  without  consent  of  the  king  and  his  council ; 
were  ic'ected.  ^^^  ^^  '*^^^  thought  that  king  Henry's  will,  disabling  them  from  the  succession 
in  that  case,  would  be  a  stronger  restraint ;  and  so  it  was  laid  aside.  Another 
bill  was  put  in  for  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Great  complaints  were  made  of  the  abounding 
of  vices  and  immoralities,  which  the  clergy  could  neither  restrain  nor  pimish,  and  so  they 
had  nothing  left  but  to  preach  against  them,  which  was  done  by  many  with  great  freedom. 
In  some  of  these  sermons  the  preachers  expressed  their  apprehensions  of  signal  and  speedy 
judgments  from  heaven,  if  the  people  did  not  repent ;  but  their  sermons  had  no  great  effect, 
fur  the  nation  grew  very  corrupt ;  and  this  brought  on  them  severe  punishments.  The 
temporal  lords  were  so  jealous  of  putting  power  in  churchmen's  hands,  especially  to  correct 
those  vices  of  which  themselves  perhaps  were  most  guilty,  that  the  bill  was  laid  aside. 
The  pretence  of  opposing  It  was,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
were  still  papists  in  their  liearts ;  so  that  if  power  were  put  into  such  men's  hands.  It 
was  reasonable  to  expect  they  would  employ  It  chiefly  against  those  who  favoured  the 
Reformation,  and  would  vex  them  on  that  score,  though  with  pretences  fetched  from  other 
things. 

Tliere  was  also  put  into  the  house  of  commons  a  bill  for  reforming  of  processes  at  common 
A  design  for  '''■^^''  '^^''•'ch  was  scnt  up  by  the  commons  to  the  lords,  but  it  fell  in  that  house. 
digesting  the  I  have  seen  a  large  discourse  written  then  upon  that  argument ;  In  which  it  is 
Common  Law  get  forth,  that  the  law  of  England  was  a  barbarous  kind  of  study,  and  did  not 
in  0  a  0  y.  j^^^  ^^^^  -^^^^  ^  finer  sort  of  learning,  which  made  the  common  lawyers  to  be 
generally  so  ignorant  of  foreign  matters,  and  so  unable  to  negotiate  In  them ;  therefore  it 
was  proposed,  that  the  common  and  statute  laws  should  be  In  imitation  of  the  Roman  law, 
digested  into  a  body  under  titles  and  heads,  and  put  In  good  Latin.  But  this  was  too  great 
a  design  to  be  set  on  or  finished  under  an  infant  king.  If  it  was  then  necessary,  it  will  be 
readily  acknowledged  to  be  much  more  so  now,  the  volume  of  our  statutes  being  so  much 
swelled  since  that  time  ;  besides  the  vast  number  of  reports  and  cases,  and  the  pleadings 
growing  much  longer  than  formerly :  yet  whether  this  Is  a  thing  to  be  much  expected  or 
desired,  I  refer  it  to  the  learned  and  wise  men  of  that  robe. 

The  only  act  that  remains  of  this  session  of  parliament,  about  which  I  shall  Inform  the 
Tlie  Admi-  reader,  is  the  attainder  of  the  admiral.  The  queen  dowager  that  had  married 
mi's  Attain-  him  died  in  September  last,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.  She  was  a  good 
^""*  and  virtuous   lady,  and  in  her  whole  life  had  done  nothing  unseemly,  but  the 

marrying  him  so  indecently,  and  so  soon  after  the  king's  death.  There  was  found  among 
her  papers  a  discourse  written  by  her  concerning  herself;  Intituled,  "  The  Lamentation  of  a 
Sinner,"  which  was  published  by  Cecil,  who  writ  a  preface  to  it.  In  it,  she,  with  great 
sincerity,  acknowledges  the  sinful  course  of  her  life  for  many  years,  in  wliich  she,  relying  on 
external  performances,  such  as  fasts,  and  pilgrimages,  was  all  that  while  a  stranger  to  tlie 
internal  and  true  power  of  religion :  which  she  came  afterwards  to  feel  by  the  study  of  the 
Scripture,  and  the  calling  upon  God  for  his  holy  spirit.  She  explains  clearly  the  notion  she 
had  of  justification  by  faith,  so  that  holiness  necessarily  followed  upon  it :  but  lamented  the 
great  scandal  given  by  many  gospellers :  so  were  all  these  called  who  were  given  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
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She  being  thus  dead,  the  admiral  renewed  his  addresses  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  but  in 

™,    --,  vain  ;  for  as  he  could  not  expect  tliat  his  brother  and  the  council  would  consent 

The  Queen  .  ,  ,  '  .  ... 

Dowager  dy-   to  it,  SO  if  he  had  married  her  without  that,  the  possibility  of  succeeding  to  the 

jng,  he  court-  crown  was  cut  off  by  king  Henry's  will.     And  this  attempt  of  his  occasioned 
Fr    ^th  "  ^  ^'^^^  ^^^  *°  ^^  ?"*•  '"'  ^^^'i''^'  ^^'^^  formerly  mentioned,  for  declaring  the  marrying 
the  king's  sisters,  without  consent  of  council,  to  be  treason.      Seeing  he  could 
not  compass  that  design,  he  resolved  to  carry  away  the  king  to  his  house  of  Holt  in  the 
country ;  and   so  to  displace  his  brother,  and  to  take  tiie  government  into  his  own  hands. 
For  this  end,  he  had  laid  in  magazines  of  arms,  and  listed  about  ten  thousand  men  in  several 
places  :   and  openly  complained,  that  his  brother  intended  to  enslave  the  nation,  and  make 
himself  master  of  all,  and  had  therefore  brought  over  those  German  soldiers.      He  had  also 
entered  into  treaty  witli  several  of  the  nobility,  that   envied  his  brother's  greatness,  and 
were  not  ill  pleased  to  see  a  breach  between  them,  and  that  grown  to  be  irreconcilable.     To 
these  he  promised  that  they  should  be  of  the  council,  and  that  he  would  dispose  of  the  king 
in  marriage  to  one  of  their  daughters :  the  person  is  not  named.     The  protector  had  often 
told  him  of  these  thino;s,  and  warned  him  of  the  danger  into  which  he  would  throw  himself 
by  such  ways  ;  but  he  persisted  still  in  liis  designs  ;  though  he  denied  and  excused  tliem  as 
long  as  was  possible.      Now  his  restless  ambition  seeming  incurable,  he  was  on  the  19th  of 
January  19      January  sent  to  the   Tower.     The  original  warrant,  signed  by  all  tlie  privy 
The  Admiral  council,    is    in    the    council-book    formerly   mentioned  ;     where    the    earl    of 
^nt  to  the      Southampton   signs    with   the   rest,    who    was   now    in    outward    appearance 
reconciled   to   the  protector.      On  the  day  following  the  admiral's  seal  of  his 
oflSce  was  sent  for,  and  put  into  secretaiy  Smith's  hands.     And  now  many  things  broke  out 
against  him  ;  and  particularly  a  conspiracy  of  his  with  sir  W.  Siiarington,  vice-treasurer  of 
the   mint   at   Bristol,  who  was  to  have  furnished  him  with  10,000/.  and  had  already  coined 
about  10,000/.  false  money,  and  had  dipt  a  great  deal  more,  to  the  value  of  40,000/.  in  all ; 
for  which  he  was  attainted  by  a  process  at  common  law,  and  that  was  confirmed  in  parlia- 
ment.    Fowler  also,  that  waited  in  the  privy  chamber,  with  some  few  others,  were  sent  to 
the  Tower  :   many  complaints  being  usually  brought  against  a  sinking  man,  the  lord  Russel, 
the  earl  of  Soutliamjjton,  and  secretary  Petre,  were  ordered  to  receive  their  examinations. 
And  thus  the  business  was  let  alone  till  the  28th  of  February,  in  which  time  his  brother  did 
again  try  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  him  to  a  better  temper  :  and  as  he  had,  since  their  first 
breach,  granted  him  800/.  a  year  in  land,  to  gain  his  friendship  ;  so  means  were  now  used  to 
persuade  him   to  submit  himself,  and  to  withdraw  from  court,  and  from  all  employment. 
But   it   appeared   that   nothing  could   be  done  to  him  that  could  cure  his  ambition,  or  the 
hatred  he  carried  to  his  brother.     And  therefore  on  the  22iid  of  February,  a  full  report  was 
made  to  the  council  of  all  the  things  that  were  informed  against  him  ;  consisting  not  oidy 
of  the  particulars  formerly  mentioned,  but  of  many  foul  misdemeanours  in  the  discharge  of 
the  admiralty :  several  pirates  being  entertained  by  him,  who  gave  him  a  share  of  their 
robberies,  and  whom   he  had  protected,  notwithstanding  the   complaints  made  by  other 
princes,  by  which   the  king  was  in  danger  of  a  war  from  the  princes  so  complaining.      The 
whole    charge    consists    of   Thirty-three   Articles,  which  will    be   found   in   the 
Number  31.     Collection.     The    particulars,  as   it   is    entered    in   the  council-book,  were  so 
manifestly  proved,  not  only  by  witnesses,  but  by  letters  under  his  own  hand, 
that  it  did  not  seem   possible  to  deny  them.     Yet  he  had  been  sent  to,  and  examined  by 
some  of  the  council,  but  refused  to  make  a  direct  answer  to  them,  or  to  sign  those  answers 
that  he  had  made.      So  it  was  ordered,  tliat  the  next  day  all  the  privy  council,  except  the 
arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  and  sir  John  Baker,  speaker  to  the  house  of  commons,  who  was 
engaged  to  attend  in  the  liouse,  should  go  to  the  Tower  and  examine  him.      On  the  2.3d  the 
lord  Chancellor,  with  the  otlier  councillors,  went  to  him  and  read  the  articles  of  his  charge, 
and  earnestly  desired  him  to  make  plain  answers  to  them,  excusing  himself  where  he  could, 
and  submitting  himself  in  other  things  :  and  that  he  would  show  no  obstinacy  of  mind. 
He  answered  them,  that  he  expected  an  open  trial,  and  his  accusers  to  be  brought  face  to 
face.     All  the  councillors  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  be  more  tractable,  but  to  no 
purpose.     At  last  the  lord  chancellor  required  him  on  his  allegiance  to  make  his  answer. 
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He  desired  they  would  leave  the  articles  with  him,  and  he  would  consider  of  them, 
otherwise  he  would  make  no  answer  to  them.  But  the  councillors  resolved  not  to  leave 
them  with  him  on  those  terms.  On  the  24tl»  of  Fehruary  it  was  resolved  in  council,  that 
the  whole  board  should  after  dinner  acquaint  the  king  with  the  state  of  that  aft'air,  and 
desire  to  know  of  him  whether  he  would  have  the  law  to  take  place ;  and  since  the  thing 
had  been  before  the  parliament,  whether  he  would  leave  it  to  their  determination  :  so  tender 
they  were  of  their  young  king  in  a  case  that  concerned  his  uncle's  life.  But  the  king  had 
begun  to  discern  his  seditious  temper,  and  was  now  much  alienated  from  him. 

When  the  councillors  waited  on  him,  the  loi'd  chancellor  opened  the  matter  to  the  king, 

and  delivered  his  opinion  for  leaving  it  to  the  parliament.  Then  every  coun- 
de?ired  the  cillor  by  himself  spake  his  mind,  all  to  the  same  purpose.  Last  of  all  the 
King  to  refer  protector  spake  ;  he  protested  this  was  a  most  sorrowful  business  to  him,  that 
tjie  Matter  to  j^g  \^^^  ygg(j  j^jj  j^j^g  means  in  his  power  to  keep  it  from  coming  to  this  extremity; 
^g^^_  but,  wero  it  son  or  brother,  he  must  prefer  his  majesty's  safety  to  them,  for  he 

weighed  his  allegiance  more  than  his  blood :  and  that  therefore  he  was  not 
against  the  request  that  the  other  lords  had  made ;  and  said,  if  he  himself  were  guilty  of 
such  offences,  he  should  not  think  he  were  worthy  of  life ;  and  the  rather  because  he  was  of 
all  men  the  most  bound  to  his  majesty,  and  therefore  he  could  not  refuse  justice.     The  king 

answered  them  in  these  words ;  "  We  perceive  that  there  are  great  things 
ed  to  it.  objected  and  laid  to  my  lord  admiral  my  uncle,  and  the_v  tend  to  treason,  and 

we  perceive  that  you  require  but  justice  to  be  done.  We  think  it  reasonable, 
and  we  will,  that  you  proceed  according  to  your  request."  Which  words  (as  it  is  marked 
in  the  council-book)  "  coming  so  suddenly  from  his  grace's  mouth,  of  iiis  own  motion,  as  the 
lords  might  well  perceive,  they  were  marvellously  rejoiced,  and  gave  the  king  most  hearty 
praise  and  thanks :  yet  resolved  that  some  of  both  iiouscs  should  be  sent  to  the  admiral, 
before  the  bill  should  be  put  in  against  him,  to  see  what  he  could  or  would  say."  All  this 
was  done  to  try  if  he  could  be  brought  to  a  submission.  So  the  lord  chancellor,  the  earls  of 
Shrewsbury,  Warwick,  and  Southampton,  and  sir  John  Baker,  sir  Tho.  Cheyney,  and  sir 
Anth.  Denny,  were  sent  to  him.  He  was  long  obstinate,  but  after  much  persuasion  was 
brought  to  give  an  answer  to  the  first  three  articles,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection 
at  the  end  of  the  articles :  and  then  on  a  sudden  he  stopt,  and  bade  them  be  content,  for  he 
would  go  no  further :  and  no  entreaties  would  work  on  him,  either  to  answer  the  rest,  or  to 
set  his  hand  to  the  answers  he  had  made. 

On  the  25th  of  February  the  bill  was  put  in  for  attainting  him,  and  the  peers  had  been  so 
The  Bill  pass-  accustomed  to  agree  to  such  bills  in  king  Henry's  time,  that  they  did  easily  pass 
ed  in  both  it.  All  the  judges  and  the  king's  council  delivered  their  opinions,  that  the 
Houses.  articles  were  treason.     Then  the  evidence  was  brought,  many  lords  gave  it  so 

fully,  that  all  the  rest  with  one  voice  consented  to  the  bill ;  only  the  protector,  "  for  natural 
pity's  sake,"  as  is  in  the  council-book,  desired  leave  to  withdraw.  On  the  27th  the  bill  was 
sent  down  to  the  commons  with  a  message,  that  if  they  desired  to  proceed  as  the  lords  had  done, 
those  lords  that  had  given  their  evidence  in  their  own  house,  should  come  down  and  declare 
it  to  the  commons  :  but  there  was  more  opposition  made  in  the  house  of  commons.  Many 
argued  against  attainders  in  absence,  and  thought  it  an  odd  way  that  some  peers  should  rise 
up  in  their  places  in  their  own  house,  and  relate  somewhat  to  the  slander  of  another,  and 
that  he  should  be  thereupon  attainted  ;  therefore  it  was  pressed,  that  it  might  be  done  by  a 
trial,  and  tliat  the  admiral  should  be  brought  to  the  bar,  and  be  heard  plead  for  himself. 
But  on  the  4th  of  March  a  message  was  sent  from  the  king,  that  he  thought  it  was  not 
necessary  to  send  for  the  admiral ;  and  that  the  lords  should  come  down  and  renew 
before  them  the  evidence  they  had  given  in  their  own  house.  This  was  done ;  and  so  the 
bill  was  agreed  to  by  the  commons  in  a  full  house,  judged  about  four  hundred,  and  there 
were  not  above  ten  or  twelve  that  voted  in  the  negative.  The  royal  assent  was  given  on 
the  5th  of  March.  On  the  10th  of  March  the  council  resolved  to  press  the  king  that  justice 
might  be  done  on  the  admiral ;  and  since  the  case  was  "  so  heavy  and  lamentable  to  the 
protector,"  (so  it  is  in  the  council-book)  "  though  it  was  also  sorrowful  to  them  all,  they 
resolved  to  proceed  in  it,  so  that  neither  the  king  nor  he  should  be  further  troubled  with  it." 
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After  dinner  they  went  to  the  king,  the  protector  being  with  them.  The  king  said  he  had 
well  observed  their  proceedings,  and  thanked  them  for  their  great  care  of  his  safety,  and 
commanded  them  to  proceed  in  it  without  further  molesting  him  or  the  protector ;  and 
ended,  "  I  pray  you,  my  lords,  do  so."  Upon  this  they  ordered  the  bishop  of  Ely  to  go  to 
tlie  admiral,  and  to  instruct  him  in  the  tilings  that  related  to  another  life  ;  and  to  prepare 
him  to  take  patiently  his  deserved  execution.  And  on  the  17th  of  March  he  having  made 
Ccllcction  report  to  them  of  his  attendance  on  the  admiral,  the  council  signed  a  warrant  for 
Nunibtr?.2.  his  execution,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection,  to  which  both  the  lord 
Mairli  20.  protector  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  set  their  hands.  And  on  the  20ih 
le  A(  miia  j^j^  j^^^^  ^,^g  ^^^  g^  What  liis  behaviour  was  on  the  scaffold  I  do  not 
belicaJed. 

find*. 

Thus  fell  Tho,  lord  Seymour,  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  a  man  of  high  thoughts,  of 
great  violence  of  temper,  and  ambitious  out  of  measure.  The  protector  was 
ed  "Ton'i't^^^'  "^"^'^  censured  for  giving  way  to  his  execution,  by  those  who  looked  only  at 
that  relation  between  them,  which  they  thought  should  have  made  him  still 
preserve  him.  But  others  who  knew  the  whole  series  of  the  affair,  saw  it  was  scarce 
possible  for  him  to  do  more  for  the  gaining  his  brother  than  he  had  done.  Yet  the  other 
being  a  popular  notion,  that  it  was  against  nature  for  one  brother  to  destroy  another,  was 
more  easily  entertained  by  the  multitude,  who  could  not  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of 
state.  But  the  way  of  proceeding  was  much  condemned ;  since  to  attaint  a  man  without 
bringing  him  to  make  his  own  defence,  or  to  object  what  he  could  say  to  the  witnesses  that 
were  brought  against  him,  was  so  illegal  and  unjust,  that  it  could  not  be  defended.  Only 
this  was  to  be  said  for  it,  that  it  was  a  little  more  regular  than  parliamentary  attainders 
had  been  formerly;  for  here  the  evidence  upon  which  it  was  founded  was  given  before 
botii  houses. 

One  particular  seemed  a  little  odd,  that  Cranmer  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution  ; 
AndonCran-  'which,  being  in  a  cause  of  blood,  was  contrary  to  the  canon  law.  In  the 
nur's  signing  primitive  times  churchmen  had  only  the  cure  of  souls  lying  on  them,  together 
the  ^\  an  ant  -with  the  reconciling  of  such  differences  as  might  otherwise  end  in  suits  of  law 
cution  before  the  civil  courts,  which  were  made  up    of  infidels.     Wlien  the  empire 

became  Cliristian,  these  judgments,  which  they  gave  originally  on  so  charitable 
an  account,  were  by  the  imperial  laws  mn,de  to  have  great  authority ;  but  further  than  these, 
or  tlie  care  of  widows  and  orphans,  they  were  forbid,  both  by  the  council  of  Clialcedon,  and 
other  lesser  councils,  to  meddle  in  secular  matters.  Among  the  endowments  made  to  some 
churches,  there  were  lands  given,  where  the  slaves,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  came  within 
the  patrimony  of  these  churches,  and  by  that  law  masters  had  power  of  life  and  death  over 
their  slaves. 

In  some  churches  this  power  had  been  severely  exercised,  even  to  maiming  and  death, 
Laws  acainst  '^^'''ich  Seemed  A'ery  indecent  in  a  churchman.  Besides,  there  was  an  appre- 
Cluirclimen's  liension  that  some  severe  churchmen,  who  were  but  masters  for  life,  might  be 
meddling  in  niore  profuse  of  the  lives  of  such  slaves,  than  those  that  were  to  transmit  them  to 
blood  their  families.     Therefore,  to  prevent  the  waste   that   should  be  made   in   the 

church's  patrimony,  it  was  agreed  on  that  churchmen  should  not  proceed 
capitally  against  any  of  their  vassals  or  slaves.  And  in  the  confusions  that  were  in  Spain, 
the  princes  that  prevailed  had  appointed  priests  to  be  judges,  to  give  the  greater  reputation 
to  their  courts.  This  being  found  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church,  it  was  decreed  in 
the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  that  priests  who  were  chosen  by  Christ  to  the  ministry  of 
salvation  should  not  judge  in  capital  matters,  imless  the  prince  should  swear  to  them,  that 
he  would  remit  the  punishment ;  and  such  as  did  otherwise  were  held  guilty  of  blood- 
shedding,  and  were  to  lose  their  degree  in  the  church.  Tliis  was  soon  received  over  all  the 
western  church ;  and  arguments  were  found  out  afterwards  by  the  canonists  to  prove  the 

*  There   is  a  pretty  remarkable  account  of  his  death  dangeionsly,  yrksomelye,  horryblye."     And  surely  so  he 

and  behaviour  in  bishop  Latimer's  Fourth  Sermon,  Edit,  did,  if  the  letters  referred  to  by  him  on  the  scaftold  were 

i.  ;i.  56,  (left  out  of  the  following  editions)  where, amongst  genuine,   which    Latimer   sa\s   he    saw.  —  Anon.    Coh- 

other  things,  he  Ea\s,  "  He,"  (the  admiral)  "  dyed  very  kect. 
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necessity  of  continuing  it ;  from  David  not  being  suffered  to  build  the  temple,  since  he  was 
a  man  of  blood  ;  and  from  the  qualification  required  by  St.  Paul  in  a  bishop,  that  he  should 
be  no  striker — since  he  seemed  to  strike,  that  did  it  either  in  person,  or  by  one  whom  he 
deputed  to  do  it.  But  when  afterwards  Charles  the  Great,  and  all  the  Christian  princes  in 
the  west,  gave  their  bishops  great  lands  and  dominions  ;  they  obliged  them  to  be  in  all  their 
councils,  and  to  do  them  such  services  as  they  required  of  them  by  virtue  of  their  teniires. 
The  popes,  designing  to  set  up  a  spiritual  empire,  and  to  bring  all  church-lands  within  it, 
required  the  bisliops  to  separate  themselves  from  a  dependance  on  their  princes,  as  much  as 
it  was  possible :  and  these  laws  formerly  made  about  cases  of  blood  were  judged  a  colour 
good  enough  why  they  should  not  meddle  in  such  trials ;  so  they  procured  these  cases  to  be 
excepted.  But  it  seems  Cranmer  thought  his  conscience  was  under  no  tie  from  those  canons, 
and  so  judged  it  not  contrary  to  his  function  to  sign  that  order. 

The  parliament  was  on  tlie  14th  of  Jlarch  prorogued  to  the  4th  of  November,  the  clergy 
SibsiJie3  having  granted  the  king  a  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound  to  be  paid  in 
granted  by  three  years.  In  the  preamble  of  the  bill  of  subsidy  they  acknowledged  the  great 
tbe  Clergy  quietness  they  enjoyed  under  him,  having  no  let  nor  impediment  in  the  service 
au  ai  y.  ^^  God.  But  the  laity  set  out  their  subsidy  with  a  much  fuller  preamble  of 
the  great  happiness  they  had  by  the  true  religion  of  Christ ;  declaring  tliat  they  were  ready 
to  forsake  all  things  rather  than  Christ ;  as  also  to  assist  the  king  in  the  conquest  of  Scotland, 
which  they  call  a  part  of  his  dominion  ;  therefore  they  give  twelvepence  in  the  pound  of 
.all  men's  personal  estates  to  be  paid  in  three  years. 

But  now  to  look  into  matters  of  religion,  there  was,  immediately  after  the  act  of 
uniformity  passed,  a  new  visitation,  which,  it  is  probable,  went  in  the  same 
tatbiT  '^''  ™cthod  that  was  observed  in  the  former.  There  were  two  things  much  com- 
plained of;  the  one  was,  that  the  priests  read  the  prayers  generally  with  tlie 
same  tone  of  voice  that  they  had  used  formerly  in  the  Latin  service ;  so  that  it  was  said, 
the  people  did  not  understand  it  much  better  than  they  had  done  the  Latin  formerly.  This 
I  have  seen  represented  in  many  letters  ;  and  it  was  very  seriously  laid  before  Cranmer  by 
Martin  Bucer.  The  course  taken  in  it  was,  that  in  all  parish  churches  the  service  should 
be  read  in  a  plain,  audible  voice  ;  but  that  the  former  way  should  remain  ^n  cathedrals, 
where  there  were  great  quires,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  that  tone,  and  where  it  agreed 
better  with  the  music  that  was  used  in  the  anthems.  Yet  even  there  many  thought  it  no 
proper  way  in  the  litany,  where  the  greatest  gravity  was  more  agreeable  to  such  humble 
addresses,  than  such  a  modulation  of  the  voice,  which  to  those  unacquainted  with  it  seemed 
light,  and  for  others  that  were  moi'e  accustomed  to  it,  it  seemed  to  be  rather  use  that  had 
reconciled  them  to  it,  than  the  natural  decency  of  the  tiling,  or  any  fitness  in  it  to  advance 
the  devotion  of  their  prayers.  But  this  was  a  thing  judged  of  less  importance  :  it  was  said 
that  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  read  in  that  voice  could  not  easily  alter  it ;  but  as 
Some  of  the  ^^^ose  dropt  off  and  died  others  would  be  put  in  their  places  who  would  officiate 
old  Abuses  in  a  plainer  voice.  Other  abuses  were  more  important.  Some  used  in  the 
continued  in  commuuion-scrvice  many  of  the  old  rites,  such  as  kissing  the  altar,  crossing 
Tice"^^  "'  tliemselves,  lifting  the  book  from  one  place  to  another,  breathing  on  the  bread, 
showing  it  openly  before  the  distribution,  with  some  other  of  the  old  ceremonies. 
The  people  did  also  continue  the  use  of  their  praying  by  beads,  which  was  called  an 
innovation  of  Peter  the  Hermit  in  the  twelfth  century.  By  it  ten  aves  went  for  one  pater 
noster,  and  the  reciting  these  so  oft  in  Latin,  had  come  to  be  almost  all  the  devotion  of  the 
vulgar ;  and  therefore  the  people  were  ordered  to  leave  that  unreasonable  way  of  praying, 
it  seeming  a  most  unaccountable  thing  that  the  reciting  the  angel's  salutation  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  should  be  such  a  high  piece  of  divine  worship.  And  that  this  should  be  done  ten 
times  for  one  prayer  to  God,  looked  so  like  preferring  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  defend  it  from  an  appearance  of  idolatry.  The  priests  were  also  ordered  to 
exhort  the  people  to  give  to  the  poor.  The  curates  were  required  to  preach  and  declare  the 
catechism,  at  h'ast  every  sixth  week.  And  some  priests  continuing  secretly  the  use  of  soul 
masses,  in  which,  for  avoiding  the  censure  of  the  law,  they  had  ojie  to  communicate  with 
them,  but  had  many  of  these  in  one  day ;  it  was  ordered  that  there  should  be  no  selling  of 
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the  communion  in  trentals,  and  that  there  should  be  but  one  communion  in  one  cliurch, 
except  on  Easter-day  and  Christmas ;  in  which  the  people  coming  to  the  sacrament  in 
greater  numbers,  there  should  be  one  sacrament  in  the  morning,  and  another  near  noon. 
And  there  being  great  abuses  in  churches  and  churchyards,  in  wliich,  in  the  times  of  popery, 
markets  had  been  held,  and  bargains  made,  that  was  forbid,  chiefly  iu  the  time  of  divine 
service  or  sermon. 

These  instructions,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Collection,  were  given  in  charge  to 
the  visitors.  Cranmer  had  also  a  visitation  about  the  same  time,  in  vviiich  the 
Number  33.  articles  he  gave  out  are  all  drawn  according  to  the  king's  injunctions.  By  some 
questions  in  them,  they  seem  to  have  been  sent  out  before  the  parliament  met, 
because  the  book  of  service  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  the  last  question  save  one,  being  of  such 
as  contemned  married  pi'iests,  and  refused  to  receive  the  sacrament  at  their  hands,  I  conceive 
that  these  were  compiled  after  the  act  concerning  their  marriage  was  passed,  but  before  the 
feast  of  Whit-Sunday  following,  for  till  then  the  Common  Prayer-book  was  not  to  be 
received.  There  were  also  orders  sent  by  the  council  to  the  bishop  of  London,  to  see  that 
there  should  be  no  special  masses  in  St.  Paul's  church,  which  being  the  mother -church  in  the 
chief  city  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  an  example  to  all  the  rest ;  and  that  therefore  there  should 
be  only  one  communion  at  the  great  altar,  and  that  at  the  time  when  the  high  mass  was 
"wont  to  be  celebrated,  unless  some  desired  a  sacrament  in  the  morning,  and  then  it  was  to 
be  celebrated  at  the  high  altar.  Bonner,  who  resolved  to  comply  in  everything,  sent  the 
council's  letter  to  the  dean  and  residentiaries  of  St.  Paul's,  to  see  it  obeyed ;  and  indeed,  all 
England  over,  the  book  was  so  imiversally  received,  that  the  visitors  did  return  no  complaint 
All  received  from  any  corner  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Only  the  lady  JMary  continued  to  have  mass 
the  new  Ser-  Said  in  her  house,  of  which  the  council  being  advertised,  writ  to  her  to  conform 
vice  except  herself  to  the  laws,  and  not  to  cast  a  reproach  on  the  king's  government ;  for  the 
Warv  nearer  she  was  to  him  in  blood,  she  was  to  give  the  better  example  to  others ; 

and  her  disobedience  might  encourage  others  to  follow  her  in  tliat  contempt  of 
the  king's  authority.  So  they  desired  her  to  send  to  them  her  comptroller,  and  Dr.  Hopton 
her  chaplain,  by  whom  she  should  be  more  fully  advertised  of  the  king  and  council's 
pleasure.  Upon  this  she  sent  one  to  the  emperor  to  interpose  for  her,  that  she  might  not  be 
forced  to  anything  against  her  conscience. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  complaint  made  at  the  emperor's  court  of  the  English  ambassador 

sir  Philip  Hobbly,  for  using  the  new  Common  Prayer-book  there  :  to  which  he 

tador  at'fiie"     answered,  he  was  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  own  prince  and  country ;  and 

Emperor's       as  the  emperor's  ambassador  had  mass  at  his  chapel  at  London  without  dis- 

Courtnotsiif-  turbance,  though  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  England,  so  he  had  the  same 

reason  to  expect  the  like  liberty.    But  the  emperor  espousing  the  interest  of  the 

lady  Mary,  both  Paget  (who  was  sent  over  ambassador  extraordinary  to  him  upon  hia 

coming  into  Flanders)  and  Hobbly  promised  in  the  king's  name  that  he  should  dispense 

with  her  for  some  time,  as  they  afterwards  declared  upon  their  honours,  when  the  thing  was 

further  questioned  ;  though  the  emperor  and  his  ministers  pretended,   that  without  any 

qualification  it  was  promised  that  she  should  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.     The 

A  Treaty  of     emperor  was  now  grown  so  high  with  his  success  in  Germany,  and  that  at  a 

Marriage  for    time  when  a  war  was  coming  on  with  France,  that  it  was  not  thought  advisable 

the  Lady        Iq  gjye  him  any  ofi'ence.     There  was  likewise  a  proposition  sent  over  by  him  to 

^^^'  the  protector  and  council,  for  the  lady  Mary  to  be  married  to  Alphonso,  brother 

Cotton  Lib.     to  the  king  of  Portugal.     The  council  entertained  it ;  and  though  the  late  king 

■*   ^    ■     ■    had   left  his  daughters  but  10,000/.  a-piece,  yet  they  oficred  to  give  with  her 

100,000  crowns  in  money,  and  20,000  crowns'  worth  of  jewels.    The  infant  of  Portugal  was 

about  her  own  age,  and  offered  20,000  crowns'  jointure.     But  this  proposition 

the  Council     ^^^'^  on  what  hand  I  do  not  know.     The  lady  Mary  writ  on  the  22d  of  June  to 

concerning       the  council,  that  slie  could  not  obey  their  late  laws  ;  and  that  she  did  not  esteem 

the  new  Ser-   them  laws,  as  made  when  the  king  was  not  of  age,  and  contrary  to  those  made 

by  her  father,  which  they  were  all  bound  by  oath  to  maintain.     She  excused  the 

not  sending  her  comptroller  (Mr.  Arundel)  and  her  priest ;  the  one  did  all  her  business,  so 
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that  she  could  not  well  be  without  him  ;  the  other  was  then  so  ill  that  he  could  not  travel. 
Upon  this  the  council  sent  a  peremptory  command  to  these,  reqtiiring  them  to  come  up,  and 
receive  their  orders.  The  lady  Mary  wrote  a  second  letter  to  them  on  the  27th  of  June,  in 
which  she  expostulated  the  matter  with  the  council.  She  said  she  was  subject  to  none  of 
them,  and  would  obey  none  of  the  laws  they  made  ;  but  protested  great  obedience  and 
subjection  to  the  king.  When  her  officers  came  to  court,  they  Avere  commanded  to  declare 
to  the  lady  Mary,  that  though  the  king  was  young  in  person,  yet  his  authority  was  now  as 
great  as  ever ;  that  those  who  have  his  authority  and  act  in  his  name  are  to  be  obeyed ;  and 
though  they  as  single  persons  were  her  humble  servants,  yet  when  they  met  in  council, 
Who  required  ^^^^Y  ^.cted  in  the  king's  name,  and  so  were  to  be  considered  by  all  the  king's 
her  to  obey  Subjects  as  if  they  were  the  king  himself;  they  had  indeed  sworn  to  obey  the 
as  other  Sub-  Jate  king's  laws,  but  that  could  bind  them  no  longer  than  they  were  in  force ; 
^^"^ '  '  ■  and  being  now  repealed  they  were  no  more  laws ;  other  laws  being  made  in 
their  room  :  there  was  no  exception  in  the  laws,  all  the  king's  subjects  were  included  in 
them  ;  and  for  a  reformation  of  religion  made  when  a  king  was  under  age,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  that  was  recorded  in  Scripture  was  so  carried  on,  when  Josiali  was  much  younger 
than  their  king  was  ;  therefore  tliey  gave  them  in  charge  to  persuade  her  grace  (for  that 
was  her  title)  to  bo  a  good  example  of  obedience,  and  not  to  encourage  peevish  and  obstinate 
persons  by  her  stiffness.      But  this  business  was  for  some  time  laid  aside. 

And  now  the  Reformation  was  to  be  carried  on  to  the  establishing  of  a  form  of  doctrine, 
which  should  contain  the  chief  points  of  religion.  In  order  to  which,  there  was  this  year 
great  inquiry  made  into  many  particular  opinions,  and  chiefly  concerning  tlie 
of  Clirist's  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  There  was  no  opinion  for  which  the  priests 
Presence  in  Contended  more  ignorantly  and  eagerly,  and  tliat  tlie  people  generally  believed 
theSacrainent  more  blindly  and  firmly,  as  if  a  strong  belief  were  notliing  else  but  winking  very 
examine  .  Jj^rd.  Tlie  priests,  because  they  accounted  it  the  chief  support  now  left  of  their 
falling  dominion,  which,  being  kept  up,  might  in  time  retrieve  all  tlie  rest.  For  while  it 
was  believed  that  their  cliaracter  qualified  them  for  so  strange  and  mighty  a  performance,  they 
must  needs  be  held  in  great  reverence.  The  people,  because  they  thought  they  received  the 
very  flesh  of  Christ,  and  so  (notwithstanding  our  Saviour's  express  declaration  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing)  looked  on  those  who  went  about  to  persuade 
them  otherwise,  as  men  that  intended  to  rob  them  of  the  greatest  privilege  they  had.  And 
therefore  it  was  thought  necessary  to  open  this  fully,  before  there  should  be  any  change 
made  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 

The  Lutlierans  seemed  to  agree  with  that  which  had  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
church,  that  in  the  sacrament  there  was  both  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  and  Christ's 
body  likewise.  Only  many  of  them  defended  it  by  an  opinion  that  was  thought  akin  to 
the  Eutychian  heresy,  that  his  human  nature,  by  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  Godhead,  was 
everywhere  ;  though  even  in  this  way  it  did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  special  presence 
in  the  sacrament,  more  than  in  other  things.  Those  of  Switzerland  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
taught  that  the  sacrament  was  only  an  institution  to  commemorate  the  sufferings  of  Clirist. 
This,  because  it  was  intelligible,  was  thouglit  by  many  too  low  and  mean  a  thing,  and  not 
equal  to  tlie  high  expressions  that  are  in  the  Scripture,  of  its  being  the  commmunion  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  princes  of  Germany  saw  what  mischief  was  like  to  follow 
on  the  diversity  of  opinions  in  explaining  the  sacrament :  and  as  Luther,  being  impatient  in 
his  temper,  and  too  much  given  to  dictate,  took  it  very  ill  to  see  bis  doctrine  so  rejected ;  so 
by  the  indecent  way  of  writing  in  matters  of  controversy,  to  which  the  Germans  are  too 
much  inclined,  this  difference  turned  to  a  direct  breach  among  them.  The  landgrave  of 
Hesse  had  laboured  much  to  have  these  diversities  of  opinion  laid  asleep,  since  nothing  gave 
their  common  enemies  such  advantage  as  their  quarrelling  among  themselves.  Martin 
Bucer  was  of  a  moderate  temper,  and  had  foimd  a  middle  opinion  in  this  matter,  though  not 
so  easy  to  be  understood.  He  thought  there  was  more  than  a  remembrance,  to  wit,  a  com- 
munication of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  that  in  general  a  real  presence 
ought  to  be  asserted,  and  that  the  way  of  explaining  it  ought  not  to  be  anxiously  inquired 
into :  and  witli   him  Calvin  agreed,  that  it  was  truly  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not 
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fiffuratively,  but  really  present.  The  advantage  of  these  general  expressions  was,  that 
thereby  they  hoped  to  have  silenced  the  debates  between  the  German  and  Helvetian  divines, 
whose  doctrine  came  likewise  to  be  received  by  many  of  the  cities  of  tlie  empire,  and  by 

the  elector  Palatine.  And  among  Martin  Bucer's  papers,  I  met  with  an 
Collection,^     original  paper  of  Luther's  (which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection)  in  which  he 

was  willing  to  have  that  difference  thus  settled :  "  Those  of  the  Augsburg 
confession  should  declare,  that  in  the  sacrament  there  was  truly  bread  and  wine,  and  tliose 
of  the  Helvetian  confession  should  declare,  that  Christ's  body  was  truly  present,  and  so 
without  any  further  curiosities  in  the  way  of  explaining  it,  in  which  divines  might  use  their 
liberty,  the  difference  should  end."  But  how  this  came  to  take  no  effect,  I  do  not 
understand.  It  was  also  thouglit  that  this  way  of  expressing  the  doctrine  would  give  least 
offence ;  for  the  people  were  scarce  able  to  bear  the  opinion  of  the  sacraments  being  only  a 
figure :  but  wherein  this  real  presence  consisted,  was  not  so  easy  to  be  made  out.  Some 
explained  it  more  intelligibly  in  a  sense  of  law  that  in  the  sacrament  there  was  a  real 
application  of  the  merit  of  Clirist's  death,  to  those  who  received  it  worthily :  so  that  Christ 
as  crucified  was  really  present ;  and  these  had  this  to  say  for  themselves,  that  the  words  of 
the  institution  do  not  call  the  elements  simply  Christ''s  body  and  blood,  but  his  body  broken, 
and  his  blood  shed,  and  that  therefore  Christ  was  really  present,  as  he  was  crucified,  so  that 
the  importance  of  really  was  effectually.  Others  thought  all  ways  of  explaining  the  manner 
of  the  presence  were  needless  curiosities,  and  apt  to  beget  differences ;  that  therefore  the 
doctrine  was  to  be  established  in  general  words,  and  to  save  the  labour  both  of  explaining 
and  understanding  it,  it  was  to  be  esteemed  a  mystery.  This  seems  to  have  been  Bucer's 
opinion,  but  Peter  Martyr  inclined  more  to  the  Helvetians. 

There  were  public  disputations  held  this  year  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  upon  this 
Public  Dispu-  matter.  At  Oxford  the  popish  party  did  so  encourage  themselves  by  the 
tations  about  indulgence  of  the  government,  and  the  gentleness  of  Cranmer's  temper,  that  they 
"•  became  upon  this  head  insolent  out  of  measure.     Peter  Jlartyr  had  read  in  the 

chair  concerning  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  which  he  explained  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Helvetian  churches :  Dr.  Smith  did  upon  this  resolve  to  contradict  him 
openly  in  the  schools,  and  challenge  him  to  dispute  on  these  points :  and  had  brought  many 
thither,  who  should  by  their  clamours  and  applauses  run  him  down  ;  yet  this  was  not  so 
Antiq  Oxon    secretly  laid,  but  a  friend  of  Peter  ^lartyr's  brought  him  word  of  it  before  he 

had  come  from  his  house,  and  persuaded  him  not  to  go  to  the  schools  that  day, 
and  so  disappoint  Smith.  But  he  looked  on  that  as  so  mean  a  thing,  that  he  would  by  no 
means  comply  with  it.  So  he  went  to  the  divinity  schools  ;  on  his  way  one  brought  him  a 
challenge  from  Smith  to  dispute  with  him  concerning  the  Eucharist.  He  went  on  and 
took  his  place  in  the  chair,  where  he  behaved  himself  with  an  equal  measure  of  courage  and 
discretion :  he  gravely  checked  Smith's  presumption,  and  said,  he  did  not  decline  a  dispute ; 
but  was  resolved  to  have  his  reading  that  day,  nor  would  he  engage  in  a  public  dispute 
without  leave  from  the  king's  council :  upon  this  a  tumult  was  like  to  rise ;  so  the  vice 
chancellor  sent  for  them  before  him  :  Peter  Martyr  said  he  was  ready  to  defend  everything 
that  he  had  read  in  the  chair,  in  a  dispute  :  but  he  would  manage  it  only  in  Scripture  terms, 
and  not  in  the  terms  of  the  schools. 

This  was  the  beating  the  popish  doctors  out  of  that  which  was  their  chief  strength  ;  for 
they  had  little  other  learning,  but  a  sleight  of  tossing  some  arguments  from  hand  to  hand, 
with  a  gibberish  kind  of  language,  that  sounded  like  somewhat  that  was  sublime  ;  but  had 
really  nothing  under  It.  By  constant  practice  they  were  very  nimble  at  this  sort  of  leger- 
demain, of  which  both  Erasmus  and  sir  Thomas  More,  with  the  other  learned  men  of  that 
age,  had  made  such  sport,  that  it  was  become  sufficiently  ridiculous ;  and  the  protestants 
laid  hold  on  that  advantage  which  such  great  authorities  gave  them  to  disparage  it.  They 
set  up  another  way  of  disputing,  from  the  original  text  of  the  Scripture  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  which  seemed  a  more  proper  thing  in  matters  of  divinity  than  the  metaphysical 
language  of  the  schoolmen. 

This  v;hole  matter  being  referred  to  the  privy  council,  they  appointed  some  delegates  to 
hear  and  preside  in  the  disputation  ;  but  Dr.  Smith  being  brought  in  some  trouble,  either 
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for  this  tumult  or  upon  some  other  account,  was  forced  to  put  in  sureties  for  his  good 
behaviour  :  he  desiring  that  he  might  be  discharged  of  any  further  prosecution,  made  the 
most  hiunblc  submission  to  Cranmer  tiiat  was  possible  ;  and  being  thereupon  set  at  liberty, 
he  fled  out  of  the  kingdom ;  it  is  said  he  went  first  to  Scotland,  and  from  thence  to 
Flanders.  But  not  long  after  this  Peter  Martyr  had  a  disputation  before  the  commissioners 
sent  by  the  king,  who  were  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Cox,  then  chancellor  of  the  university, 
and  some  others  ;  in  which  Tresham,  Chadsey,  and  Morgan  disputed  against  these  three 
propositions;  "  1.  In  the  sacrament  of  thanksgiving  there  is  no  transubstantiation  of  bread 
and  wine  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  2.  The  body  or  blood  of  Christ  is  not  carnally 
or  corporally  in  the  bread  and  wine,  nor,  as  others  use  to  say,  under  the  bread  and  wine. 
3.  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  united  to  the  bread  and  wine  sacramentally."  Ridley 
was  sent  also  to  Cambridge,  with  some  others  of  the  king's  commissioners,  where  on  the  20th, 
24tli,  and  27th  of  June,  there  were  public  disputations  on  these  two  positions. 

"  Transubstantiation  cannot  be  ])roved  by  the  plain  and  manifest  words  of  Scripture ;  nor 
can  it  be  necessarily  collected  from  it ;  nor  yet  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the  ancient 
lathers. 

"  In  the  Lord's  supper  there  is  none  other  oblation  and  sacrifice,  than  of  a  remembrance  of 
Christ's  death,  and  of  thanksgiving." 

Dr.  Madevv  defended  these,  and  Glyn,  Landale,  Sedgwick,  and  Young,  disputed  against 
them  the  first  day  ;  and  the  second  day  Glyn  defended  the  contrary  propositions,  and  Peru, 
Grindal,  Gest,  and  Pilkington,  disputed  against  them.  On  the  tliird  day  the  dispute  went 
on,  and  was  summed  up  in  a  learned  determination  by  Ridley  against  the  corporal  presence. 
There  had  been  also  a  long  disputation  in  the  parliament  on  the  same  subject ;  but  of  this 
we  have  nothing  remaining,  but  what  king  Edward  writ  in  his  Journal.  Ridley  had,  by 
reading  Bertram's  Book  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  been  first  set  on  to  examine  well 
the  old  opinion  concerning  the  presence  of  Christ's  very  flesh  and  blood  in  tlie  sacrament ; 
and  wondering  to  find  that  in  the  ninth  century  that  opinion  was  so  much  controverted,  and 
so  learnedly  writ  against  by  one  of  the  most  esteemed  men  of  that  age,  began  to  conclude, 
that  it  was  none  of  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  church,  but  lately  brought  in,  and  not  fully 
received  till  after  Bertram's  age.  He  communicated  the  matter  with  Cranmer,  and  they  set 
themselves  to  examine  it  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  Cranmer  afterwards  gathered  all 
the  arguments  about  it  into  the  book  which  he  writ  on  that  subject,  to  which  Gardiner  set 
out  an  answer  under  the  disguised  name  of  Marcus  Constantius ;  and  Cranmer  replied  to  it. 
I  shall  offer  the  reader  in  short  the  substance  of  what  was  in  these  books,  and  of  the 
arguments  used  in  the  disputations,  and  in  many  other  books  which  were  at  that  time 
written  on  this  subject. 

Christ  in  the  institution  took  bread,  and  gave  it.  So  that  his  words,  "  This  is  my 
The  manner  body,"  could  Only  be  meant  of  tlie  bread.  Now  the  bread  could  not  be  his 
of  the  Pre-  body  literally.  He  himself  also  calls  the  cup,  "  The  fruit  of  the  vine."  St.  Paul 
sence  explain-  ^^y^^  -.  u  -pj^g  bread  that  We  break,  and  the  cup  that  we  bless  :  "  and  speaking 
to  the  Scrip-  of  it  after  it  was  blessed,  calls  it,  "  That  bread  and  that  cup."  For  the  reason 
tiire.  of  that  expression,  "  This  is  my  body,"  it  was  considered  that  the  disciples,  to 

whom  Christ  spoke  thus,  were  Jews;  and  that  they  being  accustomed  to  the  Mosaical  rites, 
must  needs  have  understood  his  words  in  the  same  sense  they  did  Moses's  words,  concerning 
the  Pascal  Lamb,  which  is  called  the  Lord's  Passover.  It  was  not  that  literally,  for  the 
Lord''s  Passover  was  the  angels  passing  by  the  Israelites  when  he  smote  the  first-born  of  the 
E<Typtians  ;  so  the  Lamb  was  only  tlie  Lord's  Passover,  as  it  was  the  memorial  of  it ;  and 
thus  Christ  substituting  the  Eucharist  to  the  Pascal  Lamb,  used  such  an  expression,  calling  it 
his  body,  in  the  same  manner  of  speaking  as  the  Lamb  was  called  the  Lord's  Passover.  This 
was  plain  enough,  for  his  disciples  could  not  well  understand  him  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  to  which  they  had  been  formerly  accustomed.  In  the  Scripture  many  such  figurative 
expressions  occur  frequently.  In  baptism,  the  other  sacrament  instituted  by  Christ,  he  is 
said  to  baptise  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  ;  and  such  as  are  baptised  are  said  to  put 
on  Christ ;  which  were  figurative  expressions.  As  also  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  cup  is  called  "  the  New  Testament  in  Christ's  blood,"  which  is  an  expression 
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full  of  figure.  Farther  it  was  observed,  that  that  sacrament  was  instituted  for  a  remem- 
brance of  Christ,  and  of  liis  death  ;  which  iniphed  that  he  was  to  be  absent  at  the  time  when 
he  was  to  be  remembered.  Nor  was  it  simply  said,  that  the  elements  were  his  body  and 
blood  ;  but  that  they  were  his  body  broken,  and  his  blood  shed,  that  is,  they  were  these  as 
suffering  on  the  cross  ;  which  as  they  could  not  be  understood  literally,  for  Christ  did  insti- 
tute this  sacrament  before  he  had  suffered  on  the  cross  ;  so  now  Christ  must  be  present 
in  the  sacrament,  not  as  glorified  in  heaven,  but  as  suffering  on  his  cross.  From  tliose 
places  where  it  is  said  that  Christ  is  in  Heaven,  and  that  he  is  to  continue  there,  they  argued 
that  he  was  not  to  be  any  more  upon  earth.  And  those  words  in  the  Gth  of  St.  John,  of 
"  eating  Christ's  flesh,  and  drinking  his  blood,"  they  said  were  to  be  understood  not  of  the 
sacrament ;  since  many  receive  the  sacrament  unworthily,  and  of  them  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  have  eternal  life  in  them  ;  but  Christ  there  said  of  them  that  received  him  in  the 
sense  that  was  meant  in  that  chapter,  that  all  that  did  so  eat  his  flesh  had  eternal  life 
in  them  ;  therefore  these  words  can  only  be  understood  figuratively  of  receiving  him  by 
faith,  as  himself  there  explains  it :  and  so  in  the  end  of  that  discourse,  finding  some  were 
startled  at  that  way  of  expressing  liimself,  he  gave  a  key  to  the  whole,  when  he  said  "  his 
words  were  spirit  and  life,  and  that  the  flesh  profited  nothing,  it  was  the  spirit  that  (quickened." 
It  was  ordinary  for  him  to  teach  in  parables  ;  and  the  receiving  of  any  doctrine,  being  oft 
expressed  by  the  prophets  by  the  figure  of  eating  and  drinking,  he  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
people's  coming  to  him  after  he  had  fed  them  with  a  few  loaves,  did  discourse  of  their 
believing,  in  these  dark  expressions  ;  which  did  not  seem  to  relate  to  the  sacrament,  since  it 
was  not  then  instituted.  They  also  argued  from  Christ's  appealing  to  the  senses  of  his 
hearers,  in  his  miracles,  and  especially  in  his  discourses  upon  his  resurrection,  that  the 
testimony  of  sense  was  to  be  received,  where  the  object  was  duly  applied,  and  the  sense  not 
vitiated.  They  also  alleged  natural  reasons  against  a  body's  being  in  more  places  tlian  one, 
or  being  in  a  place  in  the  manner  of  a  spirit,  so  that  the  substance  of  a  complete  body 
could  be  in  a  crumb  of  bread  or  drop  of  wine :  and  argued,  that  since  the  elements,  after 
consecration,  would  nourish,  might  putrify,  or  could  be  poisoned,  these  things  clearly  evinced, 
that  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remained  in  the  sacrament. 

From  this  they  went  to  examine  the  ancient  fathers.     Some  of  them  called  it  bread  and 

wine ;  others  said  it  nourished  the  body,  as  Justin  Martyr ;  others,  that  it  was 
Fiitlitrs.  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  went  into  the  draught,  as  Origen.     Some  called  it 

a  figure  of  Christ's  body,  so  TertuUian,  and  St.  Austin  ;  others  called  the 
elements  types  and  signs,  so  almost  all  the  ancient  Liturgies,  and  the  Greek  fathers 
generally.  In  the  creeds  of  the  church  it  was  professed,  that  Christ  still  sat  on  the  right 
hand  of  God  ;  the  fathers  argued  from  thence,  that  he  was  in  heaven,  and  not  on  earth.  And 
the  JMarcionites,  and  other  heretics,  denying  that  Christ  had  a  true  body,  or  did  really  suffer; 
the  fathers  appealed  in  that  to  the  testimony  of  sense,  as  infallible.  And  St.  Austin  giving 
rules  concerning  figurative  speeches  in  Scripture ;  one  is  this,  that  they  must  be  taken 
figurativdy,  where  in  the  literal  sense  the  thing  were  a  crime  ;  which  he  applies  to  these 
words  of  eating  Christ's  flesh,  and  drinking  his  blood.  But  that  on  Avhich  they  put  the 
stress  of  the  whole  cause,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  was  the  reasoning  that  they  used 
against  the  Eutychians,  who  said  that  Christ's  body  and  human  nature  was  swallowed  up 
by  his  divinity.  The  Eutychians,  arguing  from  the  eucharist's  being  called  Christ's  body 
and  blood,  in  which  they  said  Christ's  presence  did  convert  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  his  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  so  in  like  manner,  said  they,  his  godhead  had  con- 
verted the  manhood  into  itself ;  against  this,  Gelasius  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Theodorct,  one 
of  the  learnedest  fathers  of  his  age,  argue  in  plain  words,  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  remained  as  it  was  formerly,  in  its  own  nature  and  form  ;  and  from  their  opinion  of 
the  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  it  without  converting  the  elements,  they  turned  the  argu- 
ment to  show  how  the  divine  and  human  nature  can  be  together  in  Christ,  without  the  one's 
being  changed  by  the  other.  Peter  IMartyr  had  brought  over  with  him  the  copy  of  a  letter 
of  St.  Chrysostome's,  which  he  found  in  a  manuscript  at  Florence,  written  to  the  same 
purpose,  and  on  the  same  argument :  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  because  that 
Clirysostome  had  said  higher  things  in  his  sermons  and  commentaries  concerning  Christ's 
VOL.    I.  B  B 
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being  present  in  the  sacrament,  than  any  of  all  the  fathers  ;  but  it  appeared  by  this  letter, 
that  those  high  expressions  were  no  other  than  rhetorical  figures  of  spcecli  to  beget  a  great 
reverence  to  this  institution  :  and  from  hence  it  was  reasonable  to  judge  that  such  were  tlie 
like  expressions  in  other  fathers,  and  that  they  were  nevertheless  of  Chrysostome's  mind 
touching  the  presence  of  Christ  in  this  sacrament.  Tliat  Epistle  of  his  does  lie  still  unpub- 
lished, though  a  very  learned  man,  now  in  France,  has  procured  a  copy  of  it :  but  those  of 
that  church  know  the  consequence  that  the  printing  of  it  would  have,  and,  so  it  seems,  are 
resolved  to  suppress  it  if  they  can.  From  all  these  things  it  was  plain  that  tliougli  the 
fathers  believed  there  was  an  extraordinary  virtue  in  the  sacrament,  and  an  unaccountable 
presence  of  Christ  in  it,  yet  they  thought  not  of  transubstantiation  nor  anything  like  it. 
But  when  darkness  and  ignorance  crept  into  the  church,  the  people  were  apt  to  believe 
anything  that  was  incredible  ;  and  were  willing  enough  to  support  such  opinions  as  turned 
religion  into  external  pageantry.  The  priests  also  knowing  little  of  tlie  Scriptures,  and 
being  only  or  chiefly  conversant  in  those  writings  of  the  ancients  that  had  highly  extolled 
the  sacrament ;  came  generally  to  take  up  the  opinion  of  the  corporal  presence,  and  being 
soon  apprehensive  of  the  great  esteem  it  would  bring  to  them,  cherished  it  much.  In  the 
ninth  century  Bertram,  Rabanus  Maurus,  Amalarius,  Alcuinus,  and  Joannes  Scotus,  all  writ 
against  it  :  nor  were  any  of  them  censured  or  condemned  for  these  opinions.  It  was 
plainly  and  strongly  contradicted  by  some  homilies  that  were  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  in 
wliich  not  a  few  of  Bertram's  words  occur :  particularly  in  tliat  which  was  to  be  read  in  the 
churches  on  Easter-day.  But  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  it  came  to  be  universally 
received ;  as  indeed  anything  would  have  been  that  much  advanced  the  dignity  of  priest- 
hood. And  it  was  farther  advanced  by  pope  Innocent  III.,  and  so  established  in  the  fourth 
council  of  Lateran  ;  that  same  council,  in  which  the  rooting  out  of  heretics,  and  the  pope's 
power  of  deposing  heretical  princes,  and  giving  their  dominions  to  others,  were  also  decreed. 

But  there  was  another  curious  remark  made  of  the  progress  of  this  opinion.  When  the 
doctrine  of  the  corporal  presence  was  first  received  in  the  Western  church,  they  believed 
that  the  whole  loaf  was  turned  into  one  entire  body  of  Jesus  Christ ;  so  that  in  the  distri- 
bution one  had  an  eye,  a  nose,  or  an  ear,  another  a  tooth,  a  finger,  or  a  toe,  a  third  a  collop, 
or  a  piece  of  tripe ;  and  this  was  supported  by  pretended  miracles  suited  to  that  opinion. 
for  sometimes  the  host  was  said  to  bleed,  parts  of  it  were  also  said  to  be  turned  to  pieces  of 
flesh.  This  continued  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  clmrch  of  Rome  for  near  three  hundred 
years.  It  appears  clearly  in  the  renunciation  which  they  made  Berengarius  swear.  But 
when  the  schoolmen  began  to  form  the  tenets  of  that  church  by  more  artificial  and  subtle 
rules,  as  they  thought  it  an  ungentle  way  of  treating  Christ  to  be  thus  manghng  his  body, 
and  eating  it  up  in  gobbets,  so  the  maxims  they  set  up  about  the  extension  of  matter,  and  of 
the  manner  of  spirits  filling  a  space,  made  them  think  of  a  more  decent  way  of  explaining 
this  prodigious  mystery.  Tiiey  taught  that  Christ  was  so  in  the  host  and  chalice,  that 
there  was  one  entire  body  in  every  crumb  and  drop  ;  so  that  the  body  was  no  more  broken, 
but  upon  every  breaking  of  the  host,  a  new  whole  body  flew  ofl"  from  the  other  parts,  which 
yet  remained  an  entire  body,  notwithstanding  their  diminution.  And  then  the  former 
miracles,  being  contrary  to  this  conceit,  were  laid  aside,  and  new  ones  invented,  fitted  for 
this  explanation,  by  which  Christ's  body  was  believed  present  after  the  manner  of  a  spirit. 
It  was  given  out,  that  he  sometimes  appeared  as  a  child  all  in  rays  upon  the  host,  sometimes 
with  angels  about  him,  or  sometimes  in  his  mother's  arms.  And  that  the  senses  might  give 
as  little  contradiction  as  was  possible,  instead  of  a  loaf  they  blessed  then  only  wafers,  which 
are  such  a  shadow  of  bread  as  might  more  easily  agree  with  their  doctrine  of  the  accidents 
of  bread  being  only  present :  and  lest  a  larger  measure  of  wine  miglit  have  encouraged  the 
people  to  have  thought  it  was  wine  still,  by  the  sensible  eflects  of  it,  that  came  also  to  be 
denied  them. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  arguments  that  were  in  those  writings.  But  an  opinion 
that  had  been  so  generally  received,  was  not  of  a  sudden  to  be  altered.  Therefore  they 
went  on  slowly  in  discussing  it,  and  thereby  did  the  better  dispose  the  people  to  receive 
what  they  intended  afterwards  to  establish  concerning  it. — And  this  was  the  state  of 
religion  for  this  year. 
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At  this  time  there  were  many  anabaptists  in  several  parts  of  England.  They  were 
Proceedincg  generally  Germans,  whom  the  revolutions  there  had  forced  to  change  their  seats, 
against  Ana-  Upon  Luther's  first  preaching  in  Germany,  there  arose  many,  who  building  on 
baptists.  some  of  his  principles,  carried  things  much  further  than  he  did.     The  chief 

foundation  he  laid  down  was,  that  the  Scripture  was  to  be  the  only  rule  of  Christians. 
Upon  this  many  argued,  that  the  mpterles  of  the  Trinity,  and  Christ's  incarnation  and 
sufferings,  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  aids  of  grace,  were  indeed  philosophical  subtleties,  and 
only  pretended  to  be  deduced  from  Scripture,  as  almost  all  opinions  of  religion  were  ;  and 
tlierefore  they  rejected  them.  Among  these,  the  baptism  of  infants  was  one.  They  held 
that  to  be  no  baptism,  and  so  were  rebaptized  :  but  from  this,  which  was  most  taken  notice 

Of  whom  of,  as  being  a  visible  thing,  they  carried  all  the  general  name  of  anabaptists, 
there  were  Of  these  there  were  two  sorts  most  remarkable.  The  one  was  of  those  who  only 
two  sorts.  thought  that  baptism  ought  not  to  be  given  but  to  those  who  were  of  an  age 
capable  of  instruction,  and  who  did  earnestly  desire  it.  This  opinion  they  grounded  on  the 
silence  of  the  New  Testament  about  the  baptism  of  children ;  they  observed,  that  our 
Saviour  commanding  the  apostles  to  baptize,  did  join  teaching  with  it ;  and  they  said,  the 
great  decay  of  Christianity  flowed  from  this  way  of  making  children  Christians  before  they 
understood  what  they  did.  These  were  called  the  gentle  or  moderate  anabaptists.  But 
others  who  carried  that  name,  denied  almost  all  the  principles  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and 
were  men  of  fierce  and  barbarous  tempers.  They  had  broke  out  into  a  general  revolt  over 
Germany,  and  raised  the  war  called  the  Rustic  War  ;  and  possessing  themselves  of 
Munster,  made  one  of  their  teachers,  John  of  Leyden,  their  king,  under  the  title  of  the 
King  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Some  of  them  set  up  a  fantastical  unintelligible  way  of 
talking  of  religion,  which  they  turned  all  into  allegories  :  these  being  joined  in  the  common 
name  of  anabaptists  with  the  other,  brought  them  also  under  an  ill  character. 

On  the  12th  of  April  there  was  a  complaint  brought  to  the  council,  that  witli  the  strangers 
that  were  come  into  England,  some  of  that  persuasion  had  come  over,  and  were  disseminating 
Rot.  Pat.  their  errors,  and  making  proselytes  :  so  a  commission  was  ordered  for  the  arch- 
Par.  6.  3.     bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  Ely,  Worcester,  Westminster,  Chichester, 

S*  Lincoln,  and   Rochester,  sir  William  Petre,  sir  Tho.  Smith,  Dr.  Cox,  Dr.  May, 

and  some  others,  three  of  them  being  a  quorum,  to  examine  and  search  after  all  anabaptists, 
heretics,  or  contemners  of  the  Common  Prayer.  They  were  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  them, 
to  enjoin  them  penance,  and  give  them  absolution  :  or  if  they  were  obstinate,  to  excom- 
municate and  imprison  them,  and  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  secular  power  to  be  farther 
proceeded  against.  Some  tradesmen  in  London  were  brought  before  these  commissioners  iu 
May,  and  were  persuaded  to  abjure  their  former  opinions ;  which  were,  "  that  a  man 
regenerate  could  not  sin ;  that  though  the  outward  man  sinned,  the  inward  man  sinned 
not ;  that  there  was  no  trinity  of  persons ;  that  Christ  was  only  a  holy  prophet,  and  not  at 
all  God ;  that  all  we  had  by  Christ,  was  that  he  taught  us  the  way  to  heaven ;  that  he 
took  no  flesh  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  not  profitable."  One  of 
those  who  thus  abjured  was  commanded  to  carry  a  faggot  next  Sunday  at  St.  Paul's,  where 
there  should  be  a  sermon  setting  forth  his  heresy.  But  there  was  another  of  these  extreme 
obstinate,  Joan  Bocher,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Kent.  "  She  denied  that  Christ  was 
truly  incarnate  of  the  Virgin,  whose  flesh  being  sinful,  he  could  take  none  of  it ;  but  the 
word  by  the  consent  of  the  inward  man  in  the  Virgin,  took  flesh  of  her ;"  these  were  her 
words.  They  took  much  pains  about  her,  and  had  many  conferences  with  her ;  but  she 
was  so  extravagantly  conceited  of  her  own  notions,  that  she  rejected  all  they  said  with 
scorn ;  whereupon  she  was  adjudged  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  so  left  to  the  secular  power  ; 
the  sentence  against  her  will  be  found  in  the  Collection.  This  being  returned  to 
Number  35  *'^®  council,  the  good  king  was  moved  to  sign  a  warrant  for  burning  her,  but 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  do  it ;  he  thought  it  a  piece  of  cruelty  too  like  that 
which  they  had  condemned  in  papists,  to  bui-n  any  for  their  consciences.  And  in  a  long 
discourse  he  had  with  sir  John  Cheke  he  seemed  much  confirmed  in  that  opinion.  Cranmer 
was  employed  to  persuade  him  to  sign  the  warrant.  He  argued  from  the  law  of  ]\Ioses,  by 
which  blai^phemers  were  to  be  stoned ;  he  told  the  king  he  made  a  great  diiference  between 
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errors  in  other  points  of  divinity,  and  those  which  wei-e  directly  against  the  Apostles'  Creed  ; 
that  these  were  impieties  against  God,  which  a  prince,  as  being  God's  depnty,  ought  to 
punish  ;  as  the  king's  deputies  were  obliged  to  punish  offences  against  the  king's  person. 
These  reasons  did  rather  silence  than  satisfy  the  young  king,  who  still  thought  it  a  hard 
thing  (as  in  truth  it  was)  to  proceed  so  severely  in  such  cases  ;  so  he  set  his  hand  to  the 
warrant,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  saying  to  Crannier,  that  if  he  did  wrong,  since  it  was  ia 
submission  to  his  authority,  he  should  answer  for  it  to  God.  This  struck  the  archbishop 
with  much  horror,  so  that  he  was  very  unwilling  to  have  the  sentence  executed.  And  both 
he  and  Ridley  took  the  woman  then  in  custody  to  their  houses,  to  see  if  they  could  persuade 
her.  But  slie  continued,  by  jeers  and  other  insolences,  to  carry  herself  so  contemptuously, 
that  at  last  the  sentence  was  executed  on  her,  the  second  of  May  the  next  year, 
tis^  bmnt^"  ^^'^hop  Scory  preaching  at  her  burning  ;  she  carried  herself  then  as  she  had  done 
in  the  former  parts  of  her  process,  very  indecently,  and  in  the  end  was  burnt. 
This  action  was  much  censured,  as  being  contrary  to  the  clemency  of  the  gospel ;  and  was 
made  oft  use  of  by  the  papists,  who  said  it  was  plain  that  the  reformers  were  only  against 
burning,  when  they  were  in  fear  of  it  themselves.  The  woman's  carriage  made  her  be  looked 
on  as  a  frantic  person,  fitter  for  bedlam  than  a  stake.  People  had  generally  believed  that 
all  tiie  statutes  for  burning  heretics  had  been  repealed  ;  but  now,  when  the  thing  was  better 
considered,  it  was  found  that  tlie  burning  of  heretics  was  done  by  the  common  law,  so  that 
the  statutes  made  about  it  were  only  for  making  the  conviction  more  easy,  and  the  repealing 
the  statutes  did  not  take  away  that  which  was  grounded  on  a  writ  at  common  law.  To 
end  all  this  matter  at  once ;  two  years  after  this,  one  George  Van  Pare,  a  Dutchman,  being 
accused  for  saying  that  God  the  Father  was  only  God,  and  that  Christ  was  not  very  God, 

ho  was  dealt  with  long  to  abjure  ;  but  would  not :  so  on  the  6th  of  April  1551, 
burnt  ^^^  ^^®  condemned  in  the  same  manner  that  Joan  of  Kent  was,  and  on  the  25th 

of  April  was  burnt  in  Smithfield.  He  suffered  with  great  constancy  of  mind, 
and  kissed  the  stake  and  faggots  that  were  to  burn  him.  Of  this  Pare  I  find  a  popish 
writer  saying,  that  he  was  a  man  of  most  wonderful  strict  life,  that  he  used  not  to  eat  above 
once  in  two  days,  and  before  he  did  eat  would  lie  some  time  in  his  devotion  prostrate  on  the 
ground.  All  this  tliey  made  use  of  to  lessen  the  credit  of  those  who  had  suffered  formerly ; 
for  it  was  said,  they  saw  now  that  men  of  harmless  lives  might  be  put  to  death  for  heresy, 
by  the  confession  of  the  reformers  themselves :  and  in  all  the  books  publislied  in  queen 
Mary's  days,  justifying  her  severity  against  the  protestants,  these  instances  were  always 
This  was  made  use  of;  and  no  part  of  Cranmer's  life  exposed  him  more  than  this  did.  It 
much  cen-  was  Said  he  had  consented  both  to  Lambert's  and  Anne  Askew's  death,  in  the 
Bured.  former  reign,  who  both  suffered  for  opinions  which  he  himself  held  now ;  and  he 

had  now  procured  the  death  of  these  two  persons,  and  when  he  was  brought  to  suffer 
himself  afterwards  it  was  called  a  just  retaliation  on  him.  One  thing  was  certain,  that  wliat 
he  did  in  this  matter  flowed  from  no  cruelty  of  temper  in  him,  no  man  being  further  from 
that  black  disposition  of  mind  ;  but  it  was  truly  the  effect  of  those  principles  by  which  he 
governed  himself. 

For  the  other  sort  of  anabaptists,  who  only  denied  infants  baptism,  I  find  no  severities 
Ds  1 1  CO  ^s^^  to  them ;  but  several  books  were  written  against  them,  to  which  they 
ceining  the  wrote  some  answers.  It  was  said  that  Christ  allowed  little  children  to  be 
B:iptism  of  brought  to  him,  and  said,  of  such  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  blessed  them  : 
Infants.  ^^^  j£  ^j^gy  ^gfg  capable  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  they  must  be  regenerated, 

for  Christ  said  none  but  such  as  were  born  of  water  and  of  tiie  Spirit  could  enter  into  it. 
St.  Paul  had  also  called  the  children  of  believing  parents  holy,  which  seemed  to  relate  to 
such  a  consecration  of  them  as  was  made  in  baptism.  And  baptism  being  the  seal  of 
Christians,  in  the  room  of  circumcision  among  the  Jews,  it  was  thought  the  one  was  as 
applicable  to  children  as  the  other.  And  one  thing  was  observed,  tliat  the  whole  world  in 
that  age  having  been  baptized  in  their  infancy,  if  that  baptism  was  notliing,  then  there  were 
none  trujy  baptized  in  being  ;  but  all  were  in  the  state  of  mere  nature  :  now  it  did  not  seem 
reasonable  that  men  who  were  not  baptized  themselves  should  go  and  baptize  others :  and 
therefore  the  first  heads  of  that  sect,  not  being  rightly  baptized  themselves,  seemed  not  to 
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net  with  any  authority  when  they  went  to  haptize  others.  Tlie  practice  of  the  churcli,  so 
early  begun,  and  continued  without  dispute  for  so  many  ages,  was  at  least  a  certain 
confirmation  of  a  thing  which  had  (to  speak  moderately)  so  good  foundations  in  Scripture 
for  the  lawfulness,  though  not  any  peremptory,  but  only  probable  proof  for  the  practice  of  it. 
These  are  all  the  errors  in  opinion  that  I  find  were  taken  notice  of  at  this  time.  There 
The  Doctrine  ^"^^  another  sort  of  people,  of  whom  all  the  good  men  in  that  age  made  great 
of  Prcdestina-  complaiuts.  Some  there  were  called  Gospellers,  or  Readers  of  the  Gospel,  who 
tion  inucli  were  a  scandal  to  the  doctrine  they  professed.  In  many  sermons  I  have  oft  met 
*  "*''  •  with  severe  expostulations  with  these,  and  heavy  denunciations  of  judgments 

against  them.  But  I  do  not  find  anything  objected  to  them,  as  to  their  belief;  save  only 
that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  having  been  generally  taught  by  the  reformers,  many  of 
this  sect  began  to  make  strange  inferences  from  it ;  reckoning,  tliat  since  everything  was 
decreed,  and  the  decrees  of  God  could  not  be  frustrated,  therefore  men  were  to  leave  them- 
selves to  be  carried  by  these  decrees.  This  drew  some  into  great  impiety  of  life,  and  others 
into  desperation.  The  Germans  soon  saw  the  ill  effects  of  this  doctrine.  Luther  changed 
his  mind  about  it,  and  Melancthon  openly  writ  against  it :  and  since  that  time  the  whole 
stream  of  the  Lutheran  churches  has  run  the  other  way.  But  both  Calvin  and  Bucer  were 
still  for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  these  decrees  ;  only  they  warned  the  people  not  to  think 
much  of  them,  since  they  were  secrets  which  men  could  not  penetrate  into ;  but  they  did  not 
80  clearly  show  how  these  consequences  did  not  flow  from  such  opinions.  Hooper,  and 
many  other  good  writers,  did  often  dehort  people  from  entering  into  these  curiosities ;  and  a 
caveat  to  that  same  purpose  was  put  afterwards  into  the  article  of  the  Church  about  predesti- 
nation. 

One  ill  effect  of  the  dissoluteness  of  people's  manners  broke  out  violently  this  summer, 
occasioned  by  the  inclosing  of  lands.  Wliile  tlie  monasteries  stood,  there  were 
umu  s  m  gYQ^^  numbers  of  people  maintained  about  these  houses  ;  their  lands  were  easily 
let  out,  and  many  were  relieved  by  them.  But  now  the  numbers  of  the  people 
increased  much,  marriage  being  universally  allowed ;  they  also  had  more  time  than  formerly, 
by  the  abrogation  of  many  holy-days,  and  the  putting  down  of  processions  and  pilgrimages ; 
80  that  as  the  numbers  increased,  they  had  more  time  than  they  knew  how  to  bestow. 
Those  who  bought  in  the  church-lands,  as  they  everywhere  raised  their  rents,  of  which  old 
Latimer  made  great  complaints  in  one  of  his  court  sermons,  so  they  resolved  to  inclose  their 
grounds,  and  turn  them  to  pasture ;  for  trade  was  then  rising  fast,  and  corn  brought  not  in 
60  much  money  as  wool  did.  Their  flocks  also  being  kept  by  few  persons  in  grounds  so 
inclosed,  the  landlords  themselves  enjoyed  the  profit  which  formerly  the  tenants  made  out  of 
their  estates  :  and  so  they  intended  to  force  them  to  serve  about  them  at  any  such  rates  as 
they  would  allow.  By  this  means  the  commons  of  England  saw  they  were  like  to  be 
reduced  to  grea,t  misery.  This  was  much  complained  of,  and  several  little  books  were 
■written  about  it.  Some  proposed  a  sort  of  agrarian  law,  that  none  might  have  farms  above 
a  set  value,  or  flocks  above  a  set  number  of  two  thousand  sheep  ;  which  proposal  I  find  the 
young  king  was  much  taken  with,  as  will  appear  in  one  of  the  discourses  he  wrote  with  his 
own  liand.  It  was  also  represented  that  there  was  no  care  taken  of  the  educating  of  youth, 
'  except  of  those  who  were  bred  for  learning  ;  and  many  things  were  proposed  to  correct  this  ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  the  commons  saw  the  gentry  were  like  to  reduce  them  to  a  very  low 
condition. 

The  protector  seemed  much  concerned  for  the  commons,  and  oft  spoke  against  the 
oppression  of  landlords.  He  was  naturally  just  and  compassionate,  and  so  did  heartily 
espouse  tlie  cause  of  the  poor  people,  which  made  tlic  nobility  and  gentry  hate  him  much. 
The  former  year,  the  commons  about  Hampton-Court  petitioned  the  protector  and  council, 
complaining,  that  whereas  the  late  king  in  his  sickness  had  inclosed  a  park  there,  to  divert 
himself  with  private  easy  game,  the  deer  of  that  park  did  overlay  the  country,  and  it  was  a 
great  burden  to  them  ;  and  therefore  they  desired  that  it  might  be  disparked.  The  council 
considering  that  it  was  so  near  Windsor,  and  was  not  useful  to  the  king,  but  a  charge  rather, 
ordered  it  to  be  disparked,  and  the  deer  to  be  carried  to  Windsor ;  but  with  this  proviso, 
that  if  the  king  when  he  came  of  age  desired  to  have  a  park  there,  what  they  did  should  be 
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no  prejudice  to  bim.  There  was  also  a  commission  issued  out  to  inquire  about  Inclosures 
and  farms,  and  wbetber  those  who  bad  purchased  the  abbey-lands  kept  hospitality,  to  which 
they  were  bound  by  tlie  grants  they  had  of  them,  and  wbetber  they  encouraged  husbandry. 
But  I  find  no  effect  of  this.  And  indeed  there  seemed  to  have  been  a  general  design  among 
the  nobility  and  gentry  to  bring  the  inferior  sort  to  that  low  and  servile  state  to  which  the 
peasants  in  many  other  kingdoms  are  reduced.  In  the  parliament  an  act  was  carried  in  the 
house  of  lords  for  imparking  grounds,  but  was  cast  out  by  the  commons ;  yet  gentlemen 
went  on  everywhere  taking  their  lands  into  their  own  hands,  and  inclosing  them. 

In  May  the  commons  did  rise  first  in  Wiltshire ;  where  sir  William  Herbert  gathered 
IMany  aro  Some  resolute  men  about  him,  and  dispersed  them,  and  slew  some  of  them, 
easily  quiet-  Soon  after  that,  they  rose  in  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Kent,  Gloucestershire,  Suffolk, 
Warwickshire,  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Leicestershire,  Worcestersliire,  and  Rutland- 
shire ;  but  by  fair  persuasions  the  fury  of  the  people  was  a  little  stopped  till  the  matter 
should  be  represented  to  the  council.  The  protector  said,  he  did  not  wonder  the  commons 
were  in  such  distempers,  they  being  so  oppressed ;  that  it  was  easier  to  die  once  than  to 
perish  for  want ;  and  therefore  he  set  out  a  proclamation,  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  whole 
council,  against  all  new  inclosures ;  with  another,  indemnifying  the  people  for  what  was  past, 
so  they  carried  themselves  obediently  for  the  future.  Commissions  were  also  sent  every- 
where, with  an  unlimited  power  to  the  commissioners,  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes 
about  inclosures,  highways,  and  cottages.  The  vast  power  these  commissioners  assumed 
was  much  complained  of ;  the  landlords  said  it  was  an  invasion  of  their  property,  to  subject 
them  thus  to  the  pleasure  of  those  who  were  sent  to  examine  the  matters,  without  proceeding 
in  the  ordinary  courts  according  to  law.  The  commons  being  encouraged  by  the  favour  they 
heard  the  protector  bore  them,  and  not  able  to  govern  their  heat,  or  stay  for  a  more  peace- 
able issue,  did  rise  again,  but  were  anew  quieted.  Yet  the  protector  being  opposed  much 
by  the  council,  he  was  not  able  to  redress  this  grievance  so  fully  as  the  people  hoped.  So  in 
Oxfordsliire  and  Devonshire  they  rose  again,  and  also  in  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire.  Those  in 
Oxfordshire  were  dissipated  by  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  led  against  them  by  the  lord 
Gray.  Some  of  them  were  taken  and  hanged  by  martial  law,  as  being  in  a  state  of  war ; 
the  greatest  part  ran  home  to  their  dwellings. 

In  Devonshire  the  insurrection  grew  to  be  better  formed  ;  for  that  county  was  not  only 
But  those  of  ^'^^  from  the  court,  but  it  was  generally  inclined  to  the  former  superstition,  and 
Devonsliire  many  of  the  old  priests  ran  in  among  them.  Tiiey  came  together  on  the  10th 
grew  formi-      of  June,  being  Whit-Sunday ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  grew  to  be  ten  thousand 

®'  strong.     At  court  it  was  hoped  this  might  be  as  easily  dispersed  as  the  other 

risings  were  ;  but  the  protector  was  against  running  into  extremities,  and  so  did  not  move 
so  speedily  as  the  thing  required.  He,  after  some  days,  at  last  sent  the  lord  Russel  with  a 
small  force  to  stop  their  proceedings.  And  that  lord,  remembering  well  how  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  had  with  a  very  small  army  broken  a  formidable  rebellion  in  the  former  reign, 
hoped  that  time  would  likewise  weaken  and  disunite  these  ;  and  therefore  he  kept  at  some 
distance,  and  offered  to  receive  their  complaints,  and  to  send  them  to  the  council.  But  these 
delays  gave  advantage  and  strength  to  the  rebels ;  who  were  now  led  on  by  some 
gentlemen  :  Arundel  of  Cornwall  being  in  chief  command  among  them  ;  and  in  answer  to 
the  lord  Russel,  they  agreed  on  fifteen  articles,*  the  substance  of  which  was  as  follows. 

"  1.    That   all   the  general   councils,   and  the   decrees   of  their   forefathers   should  bo 
observed. 
Their  De-  4,  g.  That  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles  should  be  again  in  force 

"  3.  That   the   mass  should  be  in  Latin,  and  that  the  priests  alone  should 
receive. 

"  4.  That  the  sacrament  should  be  hanged  up,  and  worshipped  ;  and  those  who  refused 
to  do  it  should  suffer  as  heretics. 

"  5.  That  the  sacrament  should  only  be  given  to  the  people  at  Easter  in  one  kind. 
"  6.  That  baptism  should  be  done  at  all  times. 

*  Before  this  they  drew  up  their  demands  in  seven  articles. — Strypk's  Corkect. 
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"  7.  Tliat  holy  bread,  holy  water,  and  palms,  be  again  used  ;  and  that  images  be  set  up, 
■witli  all  tlie  other  ancient  ceremonies. 

"  8.  Tiiat  the  new  service  should  be  laid  aside,  since  it  was  like  a  Christmas  game  :  and 
the  old  service  again  should  be  used  with  the  procession  in  Latin. 

"  9.  That  all  preachers  in  their  sermons,  and  priests  in  the  mass,  should  pray  for  the  souls 
in  purgatory. 

"  10.  That  the  Bible  should  be  called  in,  since  otherwise  the  clergy  could  not  easily  con- 
found the  heretics. 

"  11.  That  Dr.  Moreman,  and  Crispin,  should  be  sent  to  them,  and  put  in  their  livings. 

"  12.  That  cardinal  Pole  should  be  restored,  and  made  of  the  king's  council. 

"13.  That  every  gentleman  might  have  only  one  servant  for  every  hundred  marks  of 
yearly  rent  that  belonged  to  him. 

"  14.  That  the  half  of  the  abbey  and  church-lands  should  be  taken  back,  and  restored  to 
two  of  the  chief  abbeys  in  every  county  :  and  all  the  church-boxes  for  seven  years  should  be 
given  to  such  houses,  that  so  devout  persons  might  live  in  them,  who  should  pray  for  the 
king  and  the  commonwealth. 

"  15.  And  that  for  their  particular  grievances,  they  should  be  redressed,  as  Humphrey 
Arundel  and  the  mayor  of  Bodmin  should  inform  the  king,  for  whom  they  desired  a  safe- 
conduct." 

These  articles  being  sent  to  the  council,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  ordered  to  draw 
an  answer  to  them,  which  I  have  seen  corrected  with  his  own  hand.  The  sub- 
drew  an  an-  stance  of  it  was,  that  their  demands  were  insolent,  such  as  were  dictated  to 
swer  totliem.  them  by  somc  seditious  priests:  they  did  not  know  what  general  councils  had 
Ex.  MS.  Col.  decreed  ;  nor  was  there  anj'thing  in  the  church  of  England  contrary  to  them, 
though  many  things  had  been  formerly  received  which  were  so :  and  for  the 
decree."?,  they  were  framed  by  the  popes  to  enslave  the  world,  of  which  he  gave  several 
instances. 

For  the  Six  Articles,  he  says,  they  had  not  been  carried  in  parliament  if  the  late  king 
had  not  gone  thither  in  person,  and  procured  that  act ;  and  yet  of  his  own  accord  he 
slackened  the  execution  of  it. 

To  the  third,  It  was  strange  that  they  did  not  desire  to  know  in  what  terms  they  wor- 
shipped God  ;  and  for  the  mas.*,  the  ancient  canons  required  the  people  to  communicate  in 
it,  and  the  prayers  in  the  office  of  the  mass  did  still  imply  that  they  were  to  do  it. 

For  the  hanging  up  and  adoring  the  host,  it  was  but  lately  set  up  by  pope  Innocent,  and 
Honorius,  and  in  some  places  it  had  never  been  received. 

For  the  fifth,  The  ancient  church  received  that  sacrament  frequently  and  in  both 
kinds. 

To  the  sixth,  Baptism  in  cases  of  necessity  was  to  be  administered  at  any  time :  but  out 
of  these  cases  it  was  fit  to  do  it  solemnly ;  and  in  the  ancient  church  it  was  chiefly  done  on 
the  eves  of  Easter  and  A\'hit-Sunday,  of  which  usages  some  footsteps  remained  still  in  the 
old  offices. 

To  the  seventh,  These  were  late  superstitious  devices  :  images  were  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, first  set  up  for  remembrance,  but  soon  after  made  objects  of  worship. 

To  the  eighth.  The  old  service  had  many  ludicrous  things  in  it ;  the  new  was  simple  and 
grave ;  if  it  appeared  ridiculous  to  them,  it  was  as  the  gospel  was  long  ago,  foolishness  to 
the  Greeks. 

To  the  ninth.  The  Scriptures  say  nothing  of  it ;  it  was  a  superstitious  invention  dero- 
gatory to  Christ's  death. 

To  the  tenth.  The  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  and  the  readiest  way  to  confound  that 
which  is  heresy  indeed. 

To  the  eleventh.  These  were  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  deceitful  persons. 

To  the  twelfth,  Pole  had  been  attainted  in  parliament  for  his  spiteful  writings  and  doings 
against  the  late  king. 

To  the  thirteenth,  It  was  foolish  and  unreasonable ;  one  servant  could  not  do  a  man's 
business ;   and  by  this,  many  servants  would  want  employment. 
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To  the  fourteenti),  This  was  to  rob  the  king,  and  those  who  had  these  Lands  of  him  ;  and 
would  be  a  means  to  make  so  foul  a  rebellion  be  remembered  in  their  prayers. 

To  the  fifteenth,  Tliese  were  notorious  traitors,  to  whom  the  king's  council  was  not  to 
submit  themselves. 

After  this  they  grew  more  moderate,  and  sent  eight  articles:  1.  Concerning  baptism. 
Thevmade  2.  About  confirmation.  3.  Of  the  mass.  4.  For  reserving  the  host.  5.  For 
new  De-  holy  bread  and  water.     6.  For  the  old  service*.     7-  For  the  single  lives  of 

niands.  priests.     8.  For  the  Six  Articles  ;  and  concluded,  God  save  the  king,  for  they 

were  his,  both  body  and  goods.  To  this  there  was  an  answer  sent  in  tlie  king's  name  on 
tlie  8th  of  July  (so  long  did  the  treaty  with  them  hold),  in  wiiich,  after  expres- 
al  o'reiecLd  sions  of  the  king's  affection  to  his  people,  he  taxes  their  rising  in  arms  against 
him  tlieir  king  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God :  he  tells  tiiem,  that  they  are 
abused  by  their  priests,  as  in  the  instance  of  baptism,  which  according  to  the  book  might, 
necessity  requiring  it,  be  done  at  all  times ;  that  the  changes  that  had  been  set  out  were 
made  after  long  and  great  consultation  ;  and  the  worship  of  this  church,  by  the  advice  of 
many  bishops  and  learned  men,  was  reformed,  as  near  to  what  Christ  and  his  apostles  Iiad 
tauoht  and  done  as  could  be  :  and  all  things  had  been  settled  in  parliament.  But  the  most 
si'iecious  thino;  that  misled  them  being  that  of  the  kino;'s  age,  it  was  showed  tliem  that  his 
blood,  and  not  his  years,  gave  him  the  crown  ;  and  the  state  of  government  requires,  tliat 
at  all  times  there  should  be  the  same  authority  in  princes,  and  the  same  obedience  in  the 
people.  It  was  all  penned  in  a  high  threatening  style,  and  concluded  with  an  earnest 
invitation  of  them  to  submit  to  the  king's  mercy,  as  others  that  had  risen  had  also  done,  to 
whom  he  had  not  only  showed  mercy,  but  granted  redress  of  their  just  grievances  :  otherwise 
they  might  expect  the  utmost  severity  that  traitors  deserved. 

But  nothing  prevailed  on  this  enraged  multitude,  whom  the  priests  inflamed  with  all  the 
TheR  1)11(1  Jirtihces  they  could  imagine  ;  and  among  whom  the  host  was  carried  about  by  a 
ill  Noifiilk  priest  on  a  cart,  that  all  might  see  it.  But  when  this  commotion  was  thus 
lieaded  by  grown  to  a  head,  the  men  of  Norfolk  rose  the  6th  of  July,  being  led  by  one  Ket 
eta  annci-.  ^  tanner.  These  pretended  nothing  of  religion,  but  only  to  suppress  and  destroy 
the  gentry,  and  to  raise  the  conmions,  and  to  put  new  councillors  about  the  king.  They 
increased  mightily,  and  became  twenty  thousand  strong,  but  had  no  order  nor  discipline, 
and  committed  many  horrid  outrages.  The  sheriff"  of  the  county  came  boldly  to  tliem,  and 
required  them  in  the  king's  name  to  disperse,  and  go  homo ;  but  had  he  not  been  well 
mounted,  they  had  put  him  cruelly  to  death.  They  came  to  IMoushold  Hill  above  Norwich, 
and  were  much  favoured  by  many  in  that  city.  Parker,  aftervrards  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, came  among  them,  and  preached  very  freely  to  them,  of  tlieir  ill  lives,  their  rebellion 
against  the  king,  and  the  robberies  they  daily  committed ;  by  which  ho  was  in  great  danger 
of  his  life.  Ket  assumed  to  himself  the  power  of  judicature,  and  under  an  old  oak,  called 
from  thence  the  Oak  of  Reformation,  did  such  justice  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
judge,  and  in  such  a  camp.  The  marquis  of  Northampton  was  sent  against  them,  but  with 
orders  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  them,  and  to  cut  off"  their  provisions ;  for  so  it  was  hoped 
that  without  the  shedding  much  blood  they  might  come  to  themselves  again. 
Yorkshire.  When  the  news  of  this  rising  came  into  Yorkshire,  the  commons  there  rose  also ; 
being  further  encouraged  by  a  prophecy;  that  thei'e  should  be  no  king  nor 
nobility  in  England,  that  the  kingdom  should  be  ruled  by  four  governors  chosen  by  the 
commons,  who  should  hold  a  parliament,  in  commotion,  to  begin  at  the  south  and  north 
seas.  Tills  they  applied  to  the  Devonshire  men  on  the  south  seas,  and  themselves  on  the 
north  seas.  They  at  their  first  rising  fired  beacons,  and  so  gathered  the  country,  as  if  it 
had  been  for  the  defence  of  the  coast;  and  meeting  two  gentlemen,  with  two  others  with 
The  French  them,  they  without  any  provocation  murdered  them,  and  left  their  naked  bodies 
fall  into  the  unburied.  At  the  same  time  that  England  was  in  this  commotion,  the  news 
Boulogncse.  came  that  the  French  king  had  sent  a  great  army  into  the  territory  of  Boulogne, 
s-^  that  the  government  was  put  to  most  extraordinary  straits. 

•  That  the  service  might  be  eung  or  eaid  in  choir. — Strype's  CoRRtcT. 
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There  was  a  fast  proclaimed  in  and  about  London.  Cranmer  preached  on  the  fast-day  at 
court.  I  have  seen  tlie  greatest  part  of  liis  sermon  under  his  own  liand ;  and  it 
Court  where  ^^  *''^  ^^^^  Sermon  of  his  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a  very  plain  unartificial  discourse, 
Cranmer  DO  shows  of  learning,  or  conceits  of  wit  in  it,  but  he  severely  expostulated  in  the 
prtaclied.  name  of  God  with  his  hearers,  for  their  ill  lives,  their  blasphemies,  adulteries, 
c''c  Ca'nub  ^"^"^^  hatred,  oppression,  and  contempt  of  the  gospel;  and  complained  of  the 
slackness  in  punishing  these  sins,  by  which  the  government  became  in  some  sort 
guilty  of  tliem.  He  set  many  passages  of  the  Jewish  story  before  them  of  the  judoments 
such  sins  drew  on,  and  of  God's  mercy  in  the  unexpected  deliverances  they  met  witii  upon 
their  true  repentance.  But  he  chieflylamented  the  scandal  given  by  many  who  pretended  a  zeal 
for  religion,  but  used  that  for  a  cloak  to  disguise  their  other  vices  :  he  set  before  them  the 
fresh  example  of  Germany,  where  people  generally  loved  to  hear  the  gospel,  but  had  not 
amended  their  lives  upon  it ;  for  which  God  had  now,  after  many  years"'  forbearance,  brought 
them  under  a  severe  scourge,  and  intimated  his  apprehensions  of  some  signal  stroke  from 
heaven  upon  the  nation,  if  they  did  not  repent. 

The  rebels  in  Devonshire  went  and  besieged  Exeter,  where  the  citizens  resisted  them  with 
great  courage ;  they  set  fire  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  those  witliin  fed  with 
sie  -fd  '  ^^'"'^''  fue],  for  hindering  their  entry,  till  they  had  raised  a  rampart  within  tlie  gates, 
and  when  the  rebels  came  to  enter,  the  fire  being  spent,  they  killed  many  of  them. 
The  rebels  also  wrought  a  mine,  but  the  citizens  countermined,  and  poured  in  so  much  water 
as  spoiled  their  powder.  So  finding  they  could  do  nothing  by  force,  they  resolved  to  lie 
about  the  town,  reckoning  that  the  want  of  provision  would  make  it  soon  yield.  The  lord 
Russel  having  but  a  small  force  with  him  staid  awhile  for  some  supplies,  which  sir  William 
Herbert  was  to  bring  him  from  Bristol.  But  being  afraid  that  the  rebels  should  inclose  him, 
he  marclied  back  from  Iloniton  where  he  lay ;  and  finding  they  had  taken  a  bridge  behind 
him  he  beat  them  from  it,  killing  six  hundred  of  them  without  any  loss  on  his  side.  By 
this  he  understood  their  strength,  and  saw  they  could  not  stand  a  brisk  charge,  nor  rally 
when  once  in  disorder.  So  the  lord  Gray,  and  Spinola  that  commanded  some  Germans, 
joining  him,  he  returned  to  raise  the  siege  of  Exeter,  which  was  much  straitened  for  want 
of  victuals.  The  rebels  had  now  shut  up  the  city  twelve  days,  they  within  had  eat  their 
horses,  and  endured  extreme  famine,  but  resolved  to  perish  rather  tlian  fall  into  the  hands 
of  those  savages  ;  for  the  rebels  were  indeed  no  better.  They  had  blocked  up  the  wavs,  and 
'eft  two  tliousand  men  to  keep  a  bridge  whicli  the  king's  forces  were  to  pass.  But  the 
iord  Russel  broke  through  them,  and  killed  about  one  thousand  of  them  ;  upon  that  the 
But  is  reliev-  ''•^'^'els  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  to  Launceston.  The  lord  Russel  gave  the 
ed,  and  the  citizens  of  Exeter  great  thanks  in  the  king's  name  for  their  fidelity  and  courage  ; 
Rebels  defeat-  and  pursued  the  rebels,  who  were  now  going  off  in  parties,  and  were  killed  in 
Lord  Russ  1  S^^^^  numbers.  Some  of  their  heads,  as  Arundel,  and  the  mayor  of  Bodmin, 
Temson  and  Barret,  two  priests,  with  six  or  seven  more,  were  taken  and  hanged. 
And  so  this  rebellion  was  happily  subdued  in  the  west,  abo\it  the  beginning  of  August,  to 
the  great  honour  of  the  lord  Russel ;  who  with  a  very  small  force  had  saved  Exeter,  and 
dispersed  the  rebels'  army,  with  little  or  no  loss  at  all. 

But  the  marquis  of  Northampton  was  not  so  successful  in  Norfolk.  He  carried  about 
eleven  hundred  men  with  him,  but  did  not  observe  the  orders  given  him,  and  so  marched  on 
to  Norwich.  The  rebels  were  glad  of  an  occasion  to  engage  with  him,  and  fell  in  upon  him 
the  next  day  with  great  fury,  and  the  town  not  being  strong,  he  was  forced  to  quit  it,  but 
lost  one  hundred  of  his  men  in  that  action,  among  whom  was  the  lord  Sheffield,  who  was 
much  lamented.  The  rebels  took  about  thirty  prisoners,  with  which  they  were  much  lifted 
up.  This  being  understood  at  court,  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  sent  against  them,  with  six 
Warwick  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse  that  were  prepared  for  an  expedition 
disperses  the  to  Scotland;  he  came  to  Norwich,  but  was  scarce  able  to  defend  it;  for  the 
Rebels  at  rebels  fell  often  in  upon  him,  neither  Avas  he  well  assured  of  the  town.  But  he 
cut  off  their  provisions,  so  that  the  rebels,  having  wasted  all  the  country  about 
them,  were  forced  to  remove.  And  then  he  followed  them  with  his  horse.  They  turned 
upon  him,  but  he  quickly  routed  them,  and  killed  two  thousand  of  them,  and  took  Ket  their 
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captain,  vsith  his  brother,  and  a  great  many  more.     Ket  was  hanged  in  chains  at  Norwich 
next  January. 

The  rebels  in  Yorkshire  had  not  become  very  numerous,  not  being  above  three  thousand 
in  all ;  but  hearing  of  the  defeating  of  those  in  other  parts,  they  accepted  of  tlie  offer  of 
pardon  that  was  sent  them  ;  only  some  few  of  the  chief  ringleaders  continued  to  make  new 
stirs,  and  were  taken,  and  hanged  in  York  the  September  following. 

When  these  commotions  were  thus  over,  the  protector  pressed  that  there  miglit  be  a 
general  and  free  pardon  speedily  proclaimed,  for  quieting  the  country,  and  giving  their  affairs 
a  reputation  abroad.  This  was  much  opposed  by  mi^nyof  the  council,  who  thouglit  it  better 
to  accomplish  their  several  ends  by  keeping  the  people  under  the  lash,  than  by  so  profuse  a 

mercy  ;  but  the  protector  was  resolved  on  it,  judging  the  state  of  affairs  required 
Pardou.^         it.     So  he  gave  out  a  general  pardon  of  all  that  had  been  done  before  the  2Ist  of 

August,  excepting  only  those  few  whom  they  had  in  their  hands,  and  resolved 
to  make  public  examples.     Thus  was  England  delivered  from  one  of  the  most  threatening 

storms  that  at  any  time  had  broke  out  in  it;  in  which  deliverance  the  great 
Number  '36.    prudence  and  temper  of  the  protector  seems  to  have  had  no  small  share.       Of 

this  whole  matter  advertisement  was  given  to  the  foreign  ministers,  in  a  letter 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection. 

There  was  this  year  a  visitation  of  the  imiversity  of  Cambridge  ;  Ridley  was  appointed  to 

be  one  of  the  visitors,  and  to  preach  at  the  opening  of  it ;  he  thereupon  writ  to 
at  Cambridge.  ^^^7  'lean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  let  him  know  what  was  to  be  done  at  it,  that  so  his 

sermon  might  be  adjusted  to  their  business.  He  received  answer,  that  it  was 
only  to  remove  some  superstitious  practices  and  rites,  and  to  make  such  statutes  as  should 
be  found  needful.  But  when  he  went  to  Cambridge  he  saw  the  instructions  went  further. 
Tliey  were  required  to  procure  a  resignation  of  some  colleges,  and  to  unite  them  with  others, 
and  to  convert  some  fellowships  appointed  for  encouraging  the  study  of  divinity,  to  the 
study  of  the  civil  law  *.  In  pai-ticular  Clare-hall  was  to  be  suppressed.  But  the  master 
and  fellows  would  not  resign,  and  after  two  days  labouring  to  persuade  them  to  it,  they 
absolutely  refused  to  do  it.  Upon  this  Ridley  said  he  could  not  with  a  good  conscience  go  on 
any  further  in  that  matter ;  the  church  was  already  so  robbed  and  stripped,  that  it  seemed 
there  was  a  design  laid  down  by  some  to  drive  all  civility,  learning,  and  religion  out  of 
the  nation  ;  therefore  he  declared  he  would  not  concur  in  such  things,  and  desired  leave  to 
be  gone.  The  other  visitors  complained  of  him  to  the  protector,  that  he  had  so  troubled 
them  with  his  barking  (so  indecently  did  they  express  that  strictness  of  conscience  in  him), 
that  they  could  not  go  on  in  the  king's  service ;  and  because  Clare-hall  was  then  full  of 
northern  people,  they  imputed  his  unwillingness  to  suppress  that  house  to  his  partial  affection 
to  his  countrymen,  for  he  was  born  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham  f .  Upon  this  the  protector 
writ  a  chiding  letter  to  him.  To  it  he  writ  an  answer  so  suitable  to  what  became  a  bishop, 
who  would  put  all  things  to  hazard  rather  than  do  anything  against  his  conscience,  that  I 
thought  it  might  do  no  small  right  to  his  memory  to  put  it,  with  the  answer  which  the 
Collection  protector  writ  to  him,  in  the  Collection.  These  with  many  more  I  found  among 
Numbers  his  majesty's  papers  of  state  in  that  repository  of  them  commonly  called  the 
59,  60.  »  Paper-office  ;  to  which  I  had  a  free  access  by  a  warrant  which  was  procured  to 
me  from  the  king,  by  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  who  very  cheerfully  and  generously  expressed  his  readiness  to  assist  me 
ia  anything  that  might  complete  the  history  of  our  Reformation.     That  office  was  first  set 

•  There  were  no  other  colleges  to  be  suppressed  besides  pose  partly  upon  political   reasons.     For  bad  lie   parted 

Clare  Hall,  in   order  to  found  a  new  college  of  civilians,  with  liis  own  house,  he    would  ncv(r   have   been  made 

either  by  uniting  it  to  Trinity  Hall,  or  by  augmenting  the  master  of  the  new   Law  College,  though  he  were  doctor 

number  of  Tiinily  Hall  to  twenty  fellows;  as  appears  by  both  of  the  common  and  civil  law. — Anon.  Corrfct. 

King  Edward's  statutes  (drawn  up  before  the  visitors  came  f  The  two  colleges  of  Clare  Hall  and  Trinity  Hall 

down)  compared  with  his  iTijunctions,  (all  upon  the  Black  could  not  be  brought  to  surrender  in  order  to  the  uniting 

Book),  drawn  up  after.     Indeed   Trinity  Hall  was   to  be  them  ;   some   visitors  were  for  doing  it  by  the  king's  abso- 

surrendercd,  in  order  to  the  union   or  new  foundation  ;  lute  power.     To  this  Ridley  would  not  agree,  and  for  this 

wherein  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  then  master,  did  he  was  complaiucd  of. — Strvpe's  Correct. 
good  service,  who  refused  to  surrender,  aud  that  I  sup- 
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up  by  tlie  care  of  tlie  earl  of  Salisbury  when  he  "was  secretary  of  state,  in  king  James's 
time ;  which  though  it  is  a  copious  and  certain  repertory  for  tliose  that  are  to  write  our 
history  ever  since  the  papers  of  state  were  laid  up  tliei'e,  yet  for  the  former  times  it  contains 
only  such  papers  as  that  great  minister  could  then  gather  together,  so  that  it  is  not  so 
com{)lete  in  the  transactions  that  fall  within  the  time  of  which  I  write. 

There  was  also  a  settlement  made  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  Greek  tongue.    There 

A  Contest     ^^"^^  been  in  king  Henry's  time  a  great  contest  raised  concerning  tlie  pronun- 

about  pro-      ciation  of  the  Circek  vowels.     That  tongue  was  but  lately  come  to  any  perfection 

iionnring  the    Jn  England,  and  so  no  wonder  the  Greek  was  pronounced  like  English,  with  the 

same  sound  and  apertures  of  the  mouth  :  to  this  Mr.  Cheke,  then  reader  of  that 
tongue  in  Cambridge,  opposed  himself,  and  taught  other  rules  of  pronunciation.  Gardiner 
was,  it  seems,  so  afraid  of  every  innovation,  though  ever  so  much  in  the  right,  ti:at  he 
contended  stiffly  to  have  the  old  pronunciation  retained  :  and  Cheke  persisting  in  his  opinion, 
was  either  put  from  the  chair,  or  willingly  left  it  to  avoid  the  indignation  of  so  great  and  so 
spiteful  a  man  as  Gardiner  was,  who  was  then  chancellor  of  the  university*.  Cheke  wrote 
a  book  in  vindication  of  his  way  of  pronouncing  Greek  ;  of  which  this  must  be  said,  that  it 
is  very  strange  to  see  how  he  could  write  with  so  much  learning  and  judgment  on  so  bare  a 
subject.  Rodmayn,  Poinet,  and  other  learned  men  were  of  his  side,  yet  more  covertly :  but 
sir  Tho,  Smith,  now  secretary  of  state,  writ  three  books  on  the  same  argument,  and  did  so 
evidently  confirm  Cheke's  opinion,  that  the  dispute  was  now  laid  aside,  and  the  true  way  of 
pronouncing  the  Greek  took  place ;  the  rather  because  Gardiner  was  in  disgrace,  and  Cheke 
and  Smith  were  in  such  power  and  authority  :  so  great  an  influence  had  the  interests  of  men 
in  supporting  the  most  speculative  and  indifferent  things. 

Soon  after  this,  Bonner  fell  into  new  troubles  ;  he  continued  to  oppose  everything,  as  long 

as  it  was  safe  for  him  to  do  It,  while  it  was  under  debate,  and  so  kept  his 
into  trouble,    interest  with  the  papists  ;  but  he  complied  so  obediently  with  all  the  laws  and 

orders  of  council,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  find  any  matter  against  him.  He 
executed  every  order  that  was  sent  him  so  readily,  that  there  was  not  so  much  as  ground 
for  any  complaint ;  yet  it  was  known  he  was  in  his  heart  against  everything  they  did,  and 
that  he  cherished  all  that  were  of  a  contrary  mind.  The  council  being  informed,  that  upon 
the  commotions  that  were  in  England,  many  in  London  withdrew  from  the  service  and 
communion,  and  frequented  masses,  which  was  laid  to  his  charge,  as  being  negligent  in  the 
execution  of  the  king's  laws  and  injunctions  ;  they  writ  to  him  on  the  23d  of  July,  to  see 
to  the  correcting  of  these  things,  and  that  he  should  give  good  example  himself.  Upon 
which,  on  the  2(3th  following,  he  sent  about  a  charge  to  execute  the  order  in  this  letter, 
which  he  said  he  was  most  willing:  and  desirous  to  do.  Yet  it  was  still  observed,  that 
whatsoever  obedience  he  gave,  it  was  against  his  heart.  And  therefore  he  was  called  before 
,  .       .       the  council  the  11th  of  August.     There  a  writing  was  delivered  to  him,  com- 

In  1  unctions  •    •  • 

are giveu him.  pl'i''ni'ig  of  bis  remissness;  and  particularly  that  whereas  he  was  wont  formerly 
on  all  high  festivals  to  officiate  himself,  yet  he  had  seldom  or  never  done  it,  since 
the  new  service  was  set  out :  as  also  that  adultery  was  openly  practised  in  his  diocess,  which 
he  took  no  care  according  to  his  pastoral  office  to  restrain  or  punish  :  therefore  he  was 
strictly  charged  to  sec  these  things  reformed.  He  was  also  ordered  to  preach  on  Sunday 
come  tliree  weeks,  at  St.  Paul's  cross  ;  and  that  he  should  preach  there  once  a  quarter  for 
the  future,  and  be  present  at  every  sermon  made  there,  except  he  were  sick ;  that  he  should 
officiate  at  St.  Paul's  at  every  Iiigh  festival,  such  as  were  formerly  called  Majtis  ditjikx,  and 
give  the  communion  :  that  he  should  proceed  against  all  who  did  not  frecpient  the  common 
prayer,  nor  receive  the  sacrament  once  a  year ;  or  did  go  to  mass :  that  he  should  search  out 
and  punish  adulterers :  that  he  should  take  care  of  the  reparation  of  churches,  and  paying 
tithes,  in  his  diocess,  and  should  keep  his  residence  in  his  house  in  I^ondcn.  As  to  his 
sermon,  he  was  required  to  preach  against  rebellion,  setting  out  the  heinousness  of  it ;  he 
was  also  to  show  what  was  true  religion,  and  that  external  ceremonies  were  notlung  in 

Choke  was  not  jiut  from  the  chair  ;  ncr  liiil  he  part     pririce,  as  apprais  fiom  tho  account  of  the  lift  of  liis  siiccos- 
withit,  till  aflei-  he  was  sent  (ur  hy  the  king  to  instruct  the     sor,  Nicholas  Can,  p  5ti,  anJ  othcr.vise. —  Ason.Cohrect. 
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themselves  •  but  that  in  the  use  of  them  men  ought  to  obey  the  magistrate,  and  join  true 

devotion  to  them,  and  that  the  king  was  no  less  king,  and  the  people  no  less  bound  to  obey, 

"wlien  he  was  in  minority,  than  when  he  was  of  full  age. 

On  the  first  of  September,  being  the  day  appointed  for  him  to  preach,  there  was  a  great 

InliisScrmon  assembly  gathered  to  hear  him.     He  touched  upon  the  points  that  were  enjoined 

hedid  not  set  him,  excepting  that  about  the  king's  age,  of  which  he  said  not  one  word.     But 

forth  the        gincc  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament  was  a  thins  which  he 
king  s  iiovver  ..,  ii-i  ir-i  .  ,i.i-  i  •  i 

under  age  as    might  yet  sately  speak  of,  lie  spent  most  of  his  sermon  on  the  asserting  tlie 

he  had  been  corporal  presence  ;  which  he  did  with  many  sharp  reflections  on  those  who  were 
required  to  do.  ^f  anotlier  mind.  There  were  present  among  others  William  Latimer,  and  John 
Hooper,  soon  after  bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  came  and  informed  against  him ;  that  as  ho 
had  wholly  omitted  that  about  the  king's  age,  so  he  had  touched  the  other  points  but 
slightly,  and  did  say  many  other  things  which  tended  to  stir  up  disorder  and  dissension. 
Upon  this  there  was  a  commission  issued  out  to  Cranmer,  and  Ridley,  with  the  two 
secretaries  of  state,  and  Dr.  May  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  examine  that  matter. 
Par!  3  Re'  They  or  any  two  of  them  had  full  power  by  this  commission  to  suspend,  imprison 
or  deprive  him,  as  they  should  see  cause.  They  were  to  proceed  in  the  sum- 
mary way,  called  in  their  courts  De  piano. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  Bonner  was  summoned  to  appear  before  them  at  Lambeth. 
.  As  he  came  into  the  place  where  they  sat,  he  carried  himself  as  if  he  had  not 

cd*^a2aiD*8t  ^  '  ^®^"  them,  till  one  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve  to  put  off  his  cap  to  the  king's 
commissioners  ;  upon  which  he  protested  he  had  not  seen  them  ;  which  none  of 
them  could  believe.      He  spake  slightingly  to  them  of  the  whole  matter,  and  turned  the 
.  discourse  off  to  the  mass,  which  he  wished  were  had  in  more  reverence.     "When 

Bouuer'  ^''^  witnesses  were  brought  against  him,  he  jeered  them  very  undecently,  and 

said  the  one  talked  like  a  goose,  and  the  other  like  a  woodcock,  and  denied  all 
they  said.     The  archbishop  asked  him,  whether  he  would  refer  the  matter  in  proof  to  the 
people  that  heard  him  ;  and  so  asked  whether  any  there  present  had  heard  him  speak  of  the 
TT.    .  king's  authority  when  under  age.     Many  answered,  "  no,  no."     Bonner  looked 

behaviour.  about,  and  lauglied,  saying,  "  Will  you  believe  this  fond  people  ?"  Some  he  called 
dunces,  and  others  fools,  and  behaved  himself  more  like  a  madman  than  a  bishop. 
The  next  day  he  was  again  brought  before  them.  Then  the  commission  was  read.  The 
archbishop  opened  the  matter,  and  desired  Bonner  to  answer  for  himself :  he  read  a  protes- 
tation which  he  had  prepared,  setting  forth,  that  since  he  had  not  seen  the  commission,  he 
reserved  to  himself  power  to  except,  either  to  his  judges,  or  to  any  other  branch  of  the 
commission,  as  he  should  afterwards  see  cause.  In  this  he  called  it  a  pretended  commission, 
and  them  pretended  judges,  which  was  taxed  as  irreverent :  but  he  excused  it,  allegin£ 
that  these  were  terms  of  law  which  he  must  use,  and  so  not  be  precluded  from  any  objections 
he  might  afterwards  make  use  of.  The  bill  of  complaint  was  next  read,  and  the  two 
informers  appeared  with  their  witnesses  to  make  it  good.  But  Bonner  objected  against 
them,  that  they  were  notorious  heretics,  and  that  the  ill-will  they  bore  him  was  because  he 
had  asserted  the  true  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar :  that  Hooper  in 
particular  had  in  his  sermon,  that  very  day  on  which  he  had  preached,  denied  it ;  and  had] 
refuted  and  misrecited  his  sayings,  like  an  ass,  as  he  was  an  ass  indeed  ! — so  ill  did  he  govern 
his  tongue.  Upon  this  Cranmer  asked  him,  whether  he  thought  Christ  was  in  the  sacrament 
with  face,  mouth,  eyes,  nose,  and  the  other  lineaments  of  his  body ;  and  there  passed  some 
words  between  them  on  that  head  :  but  Cranmer  told  him  that  was  not  a  time  and  place 
to  dispute,  they  were  come  to  execute  the  king's  commission.  So  Bonner  desired  to 
see  both  it  and  the  denunciation  ;  which  were  given  Iiim,  and  the  court  adjourned  till 
the  1.3th. 

Secretary  Smith  sate  with  them  at  their  next  meeting,  which  he  had  not  done  the  former 
day,  though  his  name  was  in  the  commission ;  upon  this  Bonner  protested,  that 
according  to  the  canon  law  none  could  act  in  a  commission  but  those  who  were  present 
the  first  day  in  which  it  was  read.  But  to  this  it  was  alleged,  that  the  constant  practice 
of  the  kingdom  had  been  to  the  contrary  :  that  all  whose  names  were  in  any  commission, 
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niiMit  sit  and  judge,  though  they  had  not  been  present  at  the  first  opening  of  it.  This 
protestation  being  rejected,  he  read  his  answer  in  writing  to  the  acccusation. 
His  c  cnce.  jj^  ^^^^  objected  to  his  accusers,  that  they  were  heretics  in  the  matter  of  the 
sacrament :  and  so  were,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  catholic  ciiurch,  under  excommuni- 
cation, and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  any  Christian  company.  Then  he 
denied  that  the  injunctions  given  to  him  had  been  signed,  either  with  the  king's  hand  or 
signet,  or  by  any  of  his  council.  But  upon  the  whole  matter  he  said  he  had  in  his  sermon 
condemned  the  late  rebellion  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Norfolk,  and  had  set  forth  the 
sin  of  rebellion  according  to  several  texts  of  Scrii)ture  :  he  had  also  preached  for  obedience  to 
the  king''s  commands  ;  and  that  no  ceremonies  that  were  contrary  to  them  ought  to  be  used  ; 
in  particular  he  had  exhorted  the  people  to  come  to  prayere,  and  to  the  communion,  as  it  was 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  wondered  to  see  them  so  slack  in  coming  to  it :  which  he 
believed  flowed  from  a  false  opinion  they  had  of  it.  And  therefore  he  taught,  according 
to  that  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  duty  of  a  faithful  pastor,  the  true  presence  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament :  which  was  the  true  motive  of  his  accusers  in  their  pro- 
secuting him  thus.  But  though  he  had  forgot  to  speak  of  the  king's  power  under  age,  yet 
he  had  said  that  which  necessarily  inferred  it ;  for  he  had  condemned  the  late  rebels  for  rising 
against  their  lawful  king,  and  had  applied  many  texts  of  Scripture  to  them,  which  clearly 
implied,  that  the  king's  power  was  then  entire,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  rebels. 
These    are  But  to  all  this  it  was  answered  that  it  was  of  no  great  consequence  who  were  tlie 

rcjecte<l.  informers,  if  the  witnesses  were  such  that  he  could  not  except  against  them :  besides, 

they  were  impowered  by  their  commission  to  proceed  ex  officio  ;  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
them  to  have  any  to  accuse.  He  was  told  that  the  injunctions  were  read  to  him  in  council 
by  one  of  the  secretaries,  and  then  were  given  to  him  by  the  protector  himself;  that  after- 
wards they  were  called  for,  and  that  article  concerning  the  king's  power  before  he  came  to 
be  of  age  being  added,  they  were  given  him  again  by  secretary  Smith  ;  and  he  promised  to 
execute  them.  He  was  also  told,  that  it  was  no  just  excuse  for  him  to  say  he  had  forgot 
that  about  the  king's  power  ;  since  it  was  the  chief  thing  pretended  by  the  late  rebels,  and 
was  mainly  intended  by  the  council  in  their  injunctions  ;  so  that  it  was  a  poor  shift  for  him 
to  pretend  he  had  forgot  it,  or  had  spoken  of  it  by  a  consequence. 

The  court  adjourned  to  the  16th  day,  and  then  Latimer  and  Hooper  offered  to  pnrgo 
themselves  of  the  charge  of  heresy,  since  they  had  never  spoken  or  written  of  the  sacrament 
hut  according  to  the  Scripture  :  and  whereas  Bonner  had  charged  them,  that  on  the  1st  of 
September  they  had  entered  into  consultation  and  confederacy  against  him,  they  protested, 
they  had  not  seen  each  other  that  day,  nor  been  known  to  one  another  till  some  days  after. 
Bonner  upon  this  read  some  passages  of  the  sacrament  out  of  a  book  of  Hooper's,  whom  ho 
called  that  varlet.  But  Cranmer  cut  off  the  discourse,  and  said,  it  was  not  their  business  to 
determine  that  point,  and  said  to  the  people,  that  the  bishop  of  London  was  not  accused  for 
anything  he  had  said  about  the  sacrament.  Then  Bonner,  turning  to  speak  to  the  people, 
was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  delegates,  who  told  him,  he  was  to  speak  to  them,  and  not 
to  the  people  :  at  which  some  laughing,  he  turned  about  in  great  fury,  and  said,  "  Ah 
Woodcocks  !  Woodcocks  !  "  But  to  the  chief  point,  he  said  he  had  prepared  notes  of  what 
he  intended  to  say  about  the  king's  power  in  his  minority ;  from  the  instances  in  Scripture, 
of  Achaz  and  Osias,  who  were  kings  at  ten,  of  Solomon  and  Manasses,  who  reigned  at 
twelve,  and  of  Josias,  Joachim,  and  Joas,  who  began  to  reign  when  they  were  but  eight 
years  old.  He  had  also  gathered  out  of  the  English  history,  that  Henry  the  Third,  Edward 
the  Third,  Richard  the  Second,  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  Edward  the  Fifth,  were  all  under 
age :  and  even  their  late  king  was  but  eighteen  when  he  came  to  the  crown  ;  and  yet  all 
these  were  obeyed  as  much  before  as  after  they  were  of  full  age.  But  these  things  had 
escaped  his  memory,  he  not  having  been  much  used  to  preach.  There  had  been  also  a  long 
bill  sent  him  from  the  council  to  be  read,  of  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  which  he  said  had 
disordered  him  :  and  the  book  in  which  he  had  laid  his  notes  fell  out  of  his  hands  when  he 
was  in  the  pulpit :  for  this  he  appealed  to  his  two  chaplains.  Bourn  and  Harpsfield,  whom 
he  had  desired  to  gather  for  him  the  names  of  those  kings  who  reigned  before  they  were  of  aee. 
For  the  other  injunctions,  he  had  taken  care  to  execute  them,  and  had  sent  orders  to  his 
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archdeacons  to  see  to  them  :  and  as  far  as  he  understood,  there  were  no  masses  nor  service 
in  Latin  within  his  diocess,  except  at  the  Lady  Mary's,  or  in  the  chapels  of  ambassadors. 
But  the  delegates  required  him  positively  to  answer  whether  he  had  obeyed  that  injunction 
about  the  king's  authority  or  not,  otherwise  they  would  hold  him  as  guilty ;  and  if  he 
denied  it,  they  would  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  witnesses.  He  refusing  to  answer 
otherwise  than  he  had  done,  they  called  the  witnesses,  who  were  Sir  John  Cbeke  and  four 
more,  who  had  their  oaths  given  them  :  and  Bonner  desiring  a  time  -to  prepare  his  interro- 
gatories, it  was  granted.  So  he  drew  a  long  paper  of  twenty  interrogatories,  every  one  of 
them  containing  many  branches  in  it ;  full  of  all  the  niceties  of  the  canon  law  :  a  test  of 
which  may  be  had  from  the  tliird  in  number,  which  is  indeed  the  most  material  of  all.  The 
inteiTogatory  was  "  Whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  were  present  at  his  sermon,  where  they 
stood,  and  near  whom,  when  they  came  to  it,  and  at  what  part  of  his  sermon,  how  long  they 
tarried,  at  what  part  they  were  offended,  wliat  were  the  formal  words,  or  substance  of  it,  who 
with  them  did  hear  it,  where  the  other  witnesses  stood,  and  how  long  they  tarried,  or  when 
they  departed." 

The  court  adjourned  to  the  18th  of  September;  and  then  there  was  read  a  declaration 
from  the  king,  explaining  their  former  commission,  chiefly  in  the  point  of  the  denunciation, 
that  they  might  proceed  either  that  way  or  ex  officio,  as  they  saw  cause  ;  giving  them  also 
power  finally  to  determine  the  matter,  cutting  off  all  superfluous  delays.  Bonner  gave  in 
also  some  other  reasons,  why  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  make  a  more  direct  answer  to  the 
articles  objected  against  him  :  the  chief  of  which  was,  that  the  article  about  the  king's  age 
■was  not  in  the  paper  given  him  by  the  protector,  but  afterwards  added  by  secretary  Smith  of  his 
own  head.  Cranmer  admonished  him  of  his  irreverence,  since  he  called  them  always  his  pre- 
tended judges.  Smith  added,  that  though  proctors  did  so  in  common  matters,  for  their  clients, 
yet  it  was  not  to  be  endured  in  such  a  case,  when  he  saw  they  acted  by  a  special  commission 
from  the  king.  New  articles  were  given  him  more  explicit  and  plain  than  the  former,  but 
to  the  same  purpose.  And  ,five  witnesses  were  sworn  upon  these,  who  were  all  the  clerks 
of  the  council,  to  prove  that  the  article  about  the  king's  age  was  ordered  by  the  whole 
council,  and  only  put  in  writing  by  secretary  Smith,  at  tiieir  command.  He  was  appointed 
to  come  next  day,  and  make  his  answer.  But  on  the  19th  two  of  his  servants  came,  and 
told  the  delegates  that  he  was  sick,  and  could  not  attend.  It  was  therefore  ordered,  that 
the  knight-marshal  should  go  to  him ;  and  if  he  were  sick,  let  him  alone ;  but  if  it  were 
not  so,  should  bring  him  before  them  next  day.  On  the  20th  Bonner  appearing,  answered 
as  he  had  done  formerly;  only  he  protested,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  king  was  as 
much  a  king,  and  the  people  as  much  bound  to  obey  him,  before  he  was  of  age  as  after  it : 
and  after  that,  secretary  Smith  having  taken  him  up  more  sharply  than  the  other  delegates. 
He  protests  ^®  protested  against  him  as  no  competent  judge,  since  he  had  expressed  much 
against  Secre-  passion  against  him,  and  had  not  heard  him  patiently,  but  had  compared  him  to 
taiy  Smith,  thieves  and  traitors,  and  had  threatened  to  send  him  to  the  Tower  to  sit  with 
Ket  and  Arundel ;  and  that  he  had  added  some  things  to  the  injunctions  given  him  by  the 
protector,  for  which  he  was  now  accused,  and  did  also  proceed  to  judge  him,  notwithstanding 
his  protestation,  grounded  on  his  not  being  present  when  the  commission  was  first  opened 
and  received  by  the  court.  But  this  protestation  also  was  rejected  by  the  delegates ;  and 
Smith  told  him,  that  whereas  he  took  exception  at  his  saying  that  he  acted  as  thieves  and 
traitors  do,  it  was  plainly  visible  in  his  doings  ;  upon  which,  Bonner,  being  much  inflamed, 
said  to  him,  that  as  he  was  secretary  of  state,  and  a  privy  councillor,  he  honoared  him; 
but  as  he  was  sir  Thomas  Smith,  he  told  him  he  lied,  and  that  he  defied  him.  At  this  the 
archbishop  chid  him,  and  said,  he  deserved  to  be  sent  to  prison  for  such  irreverent  carriage. 
He  answered,  he  did  not  care  whither  they  sent  him,  so  they  sent  him  not  to  the  devil,  for 
thither  he  would  not  go  :  he  had  a  few  goods,  a  poor  carcass,  and  a  soul :  the  two  former 
were  in  their  power,  but  the  last  was  in  his  own.  After  this,  being  made  to  withdraw,  he, 
when  called  in  again,  put  in  an  appeal  from  them  to  the  king,  and  read  an  instrument  of  it, 
which  he  had  prepared  at  his  own  house  that  morning ;  and  so  would  make  no  other 
answer,  unless  the  secretary  should  remove.  For  this  contempt  he  was  sent  to  the  prison  of 
the  Marshalsea ;  and  as  he  was  led  away,  he  broke  out  in  great  passion,  both   against 
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Smith,  and  also  at  Cranmer,  for  suffering  heretics  to  infect  the  people,  which  he  required 
him  to  abstain  from,  as  he  would  answer  for  it  to  God  and  the  king. 

On  the  23rd  he  was  again  brought  before  them,  where,  by  a  second  instrument,  lie 
adhered  to  his  former  appeal.  But  the  delegates  said,  they  would  go  on,  and  judge  him, 
unless  there  came  a  supersedeas  from  the  king,  and  so  required  liim  to  answer  those  articles 
which  he  had  not  yet  answered,  otherwise  they  would  proceed  against  him  as  contumax, 
and  hold  him  as  confessing.  But  he  adhered  to  his  ajipeal,  and  so  would  answer  no  more. 
New  matter  was  also  brought  of  his  sfoing  out  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  on 
the  15th  of  the  month,  and  so  giving  a  public  disturbance  and  scandal ;  and  of  his  writing 
next  day  to  the  lord  mayor,  not  to  suffer  such  preaciiers  to  sow  their  ill  doctrine.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  preacher's  speaking  against  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament :  but  he  would  give  the  court  no  account  of  that  matter  ;  so  they  adjourned  to 
the  27th,  and  from  that  to  the  1st  of  October.  In  that  time  great  endeavours  were  used 
to  persuade  him  to  submit,  and  to  behave  himself  better  for  the  future  ;  and  upon  that  con- 
dition he  was  assured  he  should  be  gently  used.  But  he  would  yield  to  nothing.  So  on 
the  1st  of  October,  when  he  was  brought  before  them,  the  archbishop  told  him,  they  had 
delayed  so  long,  being  unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities  witli  nim,  and  therefore  wished 
him  to  submit.  But  he  read  another  writing,  by  wliicli  he  protested,  tliat  he  was  brought 
before  them  by  force,  and  that  otherwise  he  would  not  have  come,  since,  that  having 
appealed  from  them,  he  looked  on  them  as  his  judges  no  more.  He  said,  that  he  had  also 
written  a  petition  to  the  lord  chancellor,  complaining  of  the  delegates,  and  desiring  that 
his  appeal  might  be  admitted ;  and  said,  by  that  apjieal  it  was  plain,  that  he  esteemed  the 
king  to  be  clothed  with  his  full  royal  power,  now  that  he  was  under  age,  since  he  thus 
appealed  to  him.  Upon  which  the  archbisliop,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  secretary  Smitli,  and 
lie  is  lie-  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  gave  sentence  against  him  ;  that  since  he  had  not  declared 
prived  from  his  the  king's  power,  while  under  age,  in  his  sermon,  as  he  was  commanded  by  the 
liisliopric.  protector  and  council,  therefore  the  archbisliop,  with  the  consent  and  assent  of 
liis  colleagues,  did  deprive  him  of  the  bishopric  of  London.  Sentence  being  thus  given,  he 
appealed  again  by  word  of  mouth.  The  court  did  also  order  him  to  be  carried  to 
prison  till  the  king  should  consider  further  of  it.  This  account  of  his  trial  is  drawn  from 
the  reoister  of  London,  where  all  these  particulars  are  inserted.  From  thence  it  was  that 
Fox  printed  them.  For  Bonner,  though  he  was  afterward  commissioned  by  the  queen  to 
deface  any  records  that  made  against  the  catholic  cause,  yet  did  not  care  to  alter  anything 
in  this  register  after  his  re-admission  in  queen  Mary's  time.  It  seems  he  was  not  displeased 
with  what  he  found  recorded  of  himself  in  this  matter. 

Thus  was  Bonner  deprived  of  his  bishopric  of  London.  This  judgment,  as  all  such  things 
Censures  are,  was  much  censured.  It  was  said,  it  was  not  canonical,  since  it  was  by  a. 
passed  upon  it.  commission  from  the  king,  and  since  secular  men  were  mixed  with  clergymen  in 
the  censure  of  a  bishop.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  sentence  being  only  of  depriva- 
tion from  the  see  of  London,  it  was  not  so  entirely  an  ecclesiastical  censure,  but  was  of  a 
mixed  nature,  so  that  laymen  might  join  in  it ;  and  since  he  had  taken  a  commission  from 
the  king  for  his  bishopric,  by  which  he  held  it  only  during  the  king's  pleasure,  he  could  not 
complain  of  this  deprivation,  which  was  done  by  the  king's  authority.  Others  who  looked 
further  back,  remembered  that  Constantine  the  emperor  had  appointed  secular  men  to 
inquire  into  some  things  objected  to  bishops,  who  were  called  cognitores,  or  triers  ;  and  such 
had  examined  the  business  of  Cecilian  bishop  of  Carthage,  even  upon  an  appeal,  after  it  had 
been  tried  in  several  synods,  and  given  judgment  against  Donatus  and  his  party.  The  same 
Constantine  had  also  by  his  authority  put  Eustathius  out  of  Antioch,  Athanasius  out  of 
Alexandria,  and  Paul  out  of  Constantinople  ;  and  though  the  orthodox  bishops  complained 
of  these  particulars,  as  done  unjustly  at  the  fiilse  suggestion  of  the  Arians,  yet  they  did  not 
deny  the  emperor's  authority  in  such  cases.  Afterwards  the  emperors  used  to  have  some 
bishops  attending  on  them  in  their  comitatus  or  court,  to  whose  judgment  they  left  most 
causes,  who  acted  only  by  commission  from  the  emperor.  So  Epiphanius  was  brought  to 
condemn  Chrysostonie  at  Constantinople,  who  had  no  authority  to  judge  him  by  the  canons. 
Others  objected,  that  it  was  too  severe  to  deprive  Bonner  for  a  defect  iu  his  memory ;  and 
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that  therefore  tliey  should  have  given  him  a  new  trial  in  that  point,  and  not  have  proceeded 
to  censure  him  on  such  an  omission  ;  since  lie  protested  it  was  not  on  design,  but  a  pure 
forgetfulness ;  and  all  people  perceived  clearly  it  had  been  beforeliand  resolved  to  lay  him 
aside,  and  that  therefore  they  now  took  him  on  this  disadvantage,  and  so  deprived  iiim. 
But  it  was  also  well  known,  that  all  tiie  papists  infused  this  notion  into  the  people,  of  tiio 
king's  having  no  power  till  he  came  to  be  of  age  ;  and  he  being  certainly  one  of  them,  there 
\7as  reason  to  conclude,  that  what  he  said  for  his  defence  was  only  a  pretence  ;  and  that  itwas 
of  design  that  he  had  omitted  the  mentioning  the  king's  power  when  under  age-  The  adding 
of  imprisonment  to  his  deprivation  was  thought  by  some  to  be  an  extreme  accumulation  of 
punisliments.  But  that  was  no  more  than  what  he  drew  upon  himself  by  his  rude  and 
contemptuous  behaviour.  However,  it  seems  that  some  of  these  objections  wrouglit  on 
secretary  Petre,  for  he  never  sate  with  the  delegates  after  the  first  day,  and  he  was  nov/ 
turning  about  to  another  party. 

On  the  other  liand,  Bonner  was  little  pitied  by  most  that  knew  him.  He  was  a  cruel  and 
fierce  man ;  he  understood  little  of  divinity,  his  learning  being  chiefly  in  the  canon  law. 
Besides,  he  was  looked  on  generally  as  a  man  of  no  principles.  All  the  obedience  he  gave 
either  to  the  laws,  or  to  the  king's  injunctions,  was  thoiiglit  a  conipliance  against  hig 
conscience,  extorted  by  fear.  And  his  undecent  carriage  during  his  process  had  much 
exposed  him  to  the  people  ;  so  that  it  was  not  thought  to  be  hard  dealing,  though  the 
proceedings  against  him  were  summary  and  severe.  Nor  did  his  carriage  afterward  durinn' 
his  imprisonment  discover  much  of  a  bishop  or  a  Christian.  For  he  was  more  concerned  to 
have  puddings  and  pears  sent  him,  thanfor  anything  else.  This  I  gather  from  some  original 
letters  of  his  to  Richard  Leclnnere,  esq.,  in  Worcestershire  (which  were  communicated  to  me 
by  his  heir  lineally  descended  from  him,  tlie  worshipful  Mr.  Lechmere,  now  the  senior  bencher 

Collection  of  the  Middle  Temple),  of  which  I  transcribed  the  latter  part  of  one,  that  will 
Number  37.  be  found  in  the  Collection.  In  it  he  desires  a  large  quantity  of  pears  and 
puddings  to  be  sent  him  :  otherwise,  he  gives  those  to  whom  he  writes  an  odd  sort  of 
benediction,  very  unlike  what  became  a  man  of  his  character  ;  he  gives  them  "  to  the  devil, 
to  the  devil,  and  to  all  the  devils,"  if  they  did  not  furnish  him  well  with  pears  and  pud- 
dings. It  may  perhaps  be  thought  indecent  to  print  such  letters,  beintr  the  privacies  of 
friendship,  which  ought  not  to  be  made  public  ;  but  I  confess  Bonner  was  so  brutish  and  so 
bloody  a  man,  that  I  was  not  ill-pleased  to  meet  with  anything  that  might  set  him  forth  in  his 
natural  colours  to  the  world. 

Thus  did  the  affairs  of  England  go  on  this  summer  within  the  kingdom ;  but  it  will  bo 
Foreign  now  necessary  to  consider  the  state  of  our  affairs  in  foreign  parts.  Tlio  king  of 
Affairs.  France,  finding  it  was  very  chargeable  to  carry  on  the  war  wholly  in  Scotland, 
resolved  this  year  to  lesson  that  expense,  and  to  make  war  directly  with  England,  botli  at 
sea  and  land.  So  he  came  in  person  with  a  great  army,  and  fell  into  the  country  of  Boulogne, 
The  French  ''^''^''®  ^^'^  took  many  little  castles  about  the  town ;  as  Sellaque,  Blackness, 
take  many  Hambletue,  Ncwhaven,  and  some  lesser  ones.  The  English  writers  say,  those 
Places  about  were  ill-provided,  which  made  them  be  so  easily  lost ;  but  Thuanus  says,  they 
ou  ogne.  were  all  very  well  stored.  In  the  night  they  assaulted  Bullingberg,  but  were 
beat  off :  then  they  designed  to  burn  the  ships  that  were  in  the  harbour,  and  had  prepared 
wild-fire,  with  other  combustible  matter,  but  were  driven  away  by  the  English.  At  the 
same  time  the  French  fleet  met  the  English  fleet  at  Jersey,  but,  as  king  Edward  writes  in 
his  diary,  they  were  beat  off  with  the  loss  of  one  thousand  men  ;  though  Thuanus  puts  the 
loss  wholly  on  the  English  side.  The  French  king  sate  down  before  Boulogne  in  September, 
hopinc  that  the  disorders  then  in  England  would  make  that  place  be  ill  supplied,  and  easily 
yielded.  The  English,  finding  Bullingberg  was  not  tenable,  razed  it,  and  retired  into  the 
town ;  but  the  plague  broke  into  the  French  camp,  so  the  king  left  it  under  the  command 
of  Chastilion.  He  endeavoured  chiefly  to  take  the  pier,  and  so  to  cut  oft'  the  town  from  the 
sea,  and  from  all  communication  with  England  ;  and  after  a  long  battery  he  gave  the  assault 
MTjon  it,  but  was  beat  off.  There  followed  many  skirmishes  between  him  and  the  garrison, 
and  he  made  many  attempts  to  close  up  the  channel,  and  thought  to  have  sunk  a  galley  full 
of  stones  and  gravel  in  it ;  but  in  all  these  he  was  still  unsuccessful.     And  therefore  winter 
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coming  on,  the  siege  was  raised ;  only  the  forts  about  the  town,  which  the  Frencli  had 
taken,  were  strongly  garrisoned ;  so  that  Boulogne  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  the  next 
year. 

In  Scotland  also,  the  English  affairs  declined  much  this  year.  Thermos,  before  the  winter 
The  EnMi^li  ^^®  ended,  had  taken  Broughty  Castle,  and  destroyed  almost  the  whole  garrison. 
unsuccessful  In  the  southern  parts  there  was  a  change  made  of  tlie  lords  wardens  of  the 
iu  ScoUaud.  English  marches.  Sir  Robert  Bowes  was  complained  of,  as  negligent  in  relieving 
Haddinoton  the  former  year ;  so  the  lord  Dacres  was  put  in  his  room.  And  the  lord  Gray, 
who  lost  the  great  advantage  he  had  when  the  French  raised  the  siege  of  Haddington,  was 
removed,  and  the  earl  of  Rutland  was  sent  to  command.  The  earl  made  an  inroad  into 
Scotland,  and  supplied  Haddington  plentifully  with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  necessary  for  a 
sieo-e.  He  had  some  Germans  and  Spaniards  with  him ;  but  a  party  of  Scotch  horse  sur- 
prised the  Germans'  baggage ;  and  Romero,  with  the  Spanish  troop,  was  also  fallen  on,  and 
taken,  and  almost  all  his  men  were  cut  off.  The  earl  of  Warwick  was  to  have  marched 
with  a  more  considerable  army  this  summer  into  Scotland,  had  not  the  disorders  in  England 
diverted  him,  as  it  has  been  already  shown.  Thermes  did  not  much  more  this  year.  He 
intended  once  to  have  renewed  the  siege  of  Haddington  ;  but  when  he  understood  how  well 
they  were  furnished,  he  gave  it  over.  But  the  English  council,  finding  how  great  a  charge 
the  keeping  of  it  was,  and  the  country  all  about  it  being  destroyed,  so  that  no  provisions 
could  be  had,  but  what  were  brought  from  England,  from  which  it  was  twenty-eight  miles 
distant,  resolved  to  withdraw  their  garrison,  and  quit  it,  which  was  done  on  the  1st  of 
October  ;  so  that  the  English  having  now  no  garrison  within  Scotland  but  Lauder,  Thermes 
sate  down  before  that,  and  pressed  it,  so  that  had  not  the  peace  been  made  up  with  France, 
it  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

Tilings  being  in  this  disorder  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  protector  had  nothing  to 
depend  on  but  the  emperor's  aid  ;  and  he  was  so  ill  satisfied  with  the  changes  that  liad  been 
made  in  religion  that  much  was  not  to  be  expected  from  him.  The  confusions  this  year 
occasioned  that  change  to  be  made  in  the  ofiice  of  the  daily  prayers,  where  the  answer  to  the 
petition,  "  Give  peace  in  our  time  O  Lord,"  which  was  formerly,  and  is  still  continued,  was 
now  made,  "  Because  there  is  none  other  that  fighteth  for  us  but  only  thou  O  God  *." 
The  state  of  For  now  the  emperor  having  reduced  all  the  princes,  and  most  of  the  cities  of 
Germany.  Germany  to  his  obedience,  none  but  Magdeburg  and  Breame  standing  out,  did 
by  a  mistake,  incident  to  great  conquerors,  neglect  those  advantages  which  were  then  in  his 
hands,  and  did  not  prosecute  his  victories,  but  leaving  Germany,  came  this  summer  into  the 
Netherlands,  whither  ho  had  ordered  his  son  prince  Philip  to  come  from  Spain  to  him  through 
Italy  and  Germany,  tliat  he  might  put  him  into  possession  of  these  provinces  and  make 
them  swear  homage  to  him.  Whether  at  this  time  the  emperor  was  beginning  to  form  the 
design  of  retiring,  or  whether  he  did  this  only  to  prevent  the  mutinies  and  revolts  that 
miglit  fall  out  upon  his  death,  if  his  son  were  not  in  actual  possession  of  them,  is  not  so 
certain.  One  thing  is  memorable  in  tliat  transaction  that  was  called  the  Lcctus  Introiius, 
or  the  terms  upon  which  he  was  received  prince  of  Brabant,  to  which  the  other  provinces 
had  been  formerly  united  into  one  principality ;  after  many  rules  and  limitations  of  govern- 
Cott.  Library  ment  in  the  matter  of  taxes  and  public  assemblies,  the  not  keeping  up  of  forces 
Galba  13.  12.  and  governing  them  not  by  strangers,  but  by  natives,  it  was  added,  "  That 
if  he  broke  these  conditions  it  should  be  free  for  them  not  to  obey  him  or  acknowledge  him 
any  longer,  till  he  returned  to  govern  according  to  their  laws."  This  was  afterwards  the 
chief  ground  on  which  they  justified  their  shaking  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  all  these  conditions 
being  publicly  violated. 

At  this  time  there  were  great  jealousies  in  the  emperor's  family.  For  as  he  intended  to 
Jealousies  arise  have  had  his  brother  resign  his  election  to  be  king  of  the  Romans,  that  it 
in  the  Em-  might  be  transferred  on  his  own  son  ;  so  there  were  designs  in  Flanders 
perors,  >am.  j.  ^|,jgjj  ^jjg  French  cherished  much  to  have  Maximilian,  Ferdinand's  son,  the 
most  accomplished  and  virtuous  prince  that  had  been  for  many  ages  to  be  made  their  prince. 

*  This  petition  and  answer  stand  in  \\\e  first  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.,  fol.  4.— Anon.  Correct. 
VOL.    I.  CO 
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The  Flemings  were  much  disgusted  with  the  queen- regent's  government,  who,  when  tliere 
was  need  of  money  sent  to  Bruges  and  Antwerp,  ordering  deputies  to  be  sent  her  from 
FLanders  and  Brabant ;  and  when  tliey  were  come,  she  told  tiiem  what  money  must  be 
raised  ;  and  if  they  made  any  objections,  she  used  to  bid  them  give  over  merchandizing  with 
the  emperor,  for  he  must  and  would  have  the  money  he  asked ;  so  that  nothing  remained  to 
them  but  to  see  how  to  raise  what  was  thus  demanded  of  them,  rather  than  desired  from 
them.  This,  as  the  English  ambassador  writ  from  Bruges,  seemed  to  be  the  reason  that 
moved  the  emperor  to  make  his  son  swear  to  such  rules  of  government,  which  the  sequel  of 
his  life  showed,  he  meant  to  observe  in  the  same  manner  that  his  father  had  done  before 
him.  At  the  same  time,  in  May  this  year,  I  find  a  secret  advertisement  was  sent  over  from 
France  to  the  English  coiu-t,  that  there  was  a  private  treaty  set  on  foot  between  that  king 
and  the  princes  of  Germany,  for  restoring  the  liberty  of  the  empire ;  but  that  the  king  of 
France  was  resolved  to  have  Boulogne  in  his  hands  before  he  entered  on  new  projects.  There- 
fore it  was  proposed  to  the  protector  to  consider  whether  it  were  not  best  to  deliver  it  up 
by  a  treaty,  and  so  to  leave  the  king  of  France  free  to  the  defence  of  their  friends  in  the 
empire ;  for  I  find  the  consideration  of  the  Protestant  religion  was  the  chief  measure  of  our 
councils  all  this  reign. 

Upon  this  there  was  great  distraction  in  the  councils  at  home.  The  protector  was  inclined 
A  "leat  fac-  ^'^  deliver  up  Boulogne  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  to  make  peace  both  with  the 
tion  against  French  and  Scots.  The  king's  treasure  was  exhausted,  affairs  at  home  were  in 
the  Protector,  great  confusion,  the  defence  of  Boulogne  was  a  great  charge,  and  a  war  with 
France  was  a  thing  of  that  consequence,  that  in  that  state  of  affairs  it  was  not  to  be 
adventured  on.  But  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  hated  the  protector  and  measured 
councils  more  by  the  bravery  than  the  solidity  of  them,  said  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  the 
nation  to  deliver  up  a  place  of  that  consequence,  which  their  late  king,  in  the  declining  of 
his  days  had  gained  with  so  much  loss  of  men  and  treasure ;  and  to  sell  this  for  a  little 
money  was  accounted  so  sordid  that  the  protector  durst  not  adventure  on  it.  Upon  this 
Paget's  ad-  occasion  I  find  sir  William  Paget  (being  made  comptroller  of  the  king's  house- 
vice  about  fo-  hold,  which  was  then  thought  an  advancement  from  the  office  of  a  secretary  of 
reign  a  alls,  g^ate)  made  a  long  discourse,  and  put  it  in  writing.  The  substance  of  it  was  to 
Cotton.  Libr.  balance  the  dangers  in  which  England  was  at  that  time.  The  business  of 
■  ■  Scotland  and  Boulogne  drew  France  into  a  quarrel  against  it.  On  the  account 
of  religion,  it  had  no  reason  to  expect  much  from  the  emperor.  The  interest  of  England  was 
ten  to  preserve  the  protestants  of  Germany,  and  therefore  to  unite  with  France,  which 
would  be  easily  engaged  in  that  quarrel  against  the  emperor.  He  proposed  a  firm  alliance 
with  the  Venetians,  who  were  then  jealous  of  the  emperor  s  progress  in  Italy,  and  would  be 
ready  to  join  against  him  if  he  were  thoroughly  engaged  in  Germany;  and  by  their  means 
England  was  to  make  up  an  agreement  with  France.     On  the  other  hand,  William  Thomas, 

then  a  clerk  of  the  council,  writ  a  long  discourse  of  other  expedients  ;  he  agreed 

.  °"J.^^^  ^  '  with  Paget,  as  to  the  ill  state  of  England,  having  many  enemies  and  no  friends. 

from  his.         The  north  of  England  was  wasted  by  the  incursion  of  the  Scots.     Ireland  was 

Cotton.  Libr.  also  in  an  ill  condition,  for  the  natives  there  did  generally  join  with  the  Scots, 

Vespasian        being  addicted  to  the  old  superstition.     The  emperor  was  so  set  on  reducing  all 

to  one  religion,  that  they  could  expect  no  great  aid  from  him,  unless  they  gave 
lilm  some  hope  of  returning  to  the  Roman  religion.  But  the  continuance  of  the  war  would 
undo  the  nation  :  for  if  the  war  went  on,  the  people  would  take  advantage  from  it  to  break 
out  into  new  disorders  :  it  would  be  also  very  dishonourable  to  deliver  up,  or  rather  to  sell, 
the  late  conquests  in  France.  Therefore  he  proposed,  that  to  gain  time,  they  should  treat 
with  the  emperor,  and  even  give  him  hopes  of  re-examining  what  had  been  done  in  religion : 
though  there  was  danger  even  in  that,  of  disheartening  those  of  Magdeburg,  and  the  few 
remaining  Protestants  in  Germany ;  as  also  they  might  expect  the  emperor  would  be  higlily 
enraged  when  he  should  come  to  find  that  he  had  been  deluded  :  but  the  gaining  of  time 
was  then  so  necessary,  that  the  preservation  of  the  nation  depended  on  it.  For  Scotland  he 
proposed,  that  the  governor  of  that  kingdom  should  be  pressed  to  pretend  to  the  crown  ; 
since  their  queen  was  gone  into  a  strange  country :  by  this  means  Scotland  would  be  for 
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that  whole  ago  separated  from  the  Interests  of  France,  and  obliged  to  depend  on  England  : 
and  the  French  were  now  so  hated  in  Scotland,  that  any  who  would  set  np  against  th.em 
would  have  an  easy  work,  especially  being  assisted  by  the  nearness  of  England.  And  for 
Ireland,  he  proposed,  that  the  chief  heads  of  families  should  bo  drawn  over,  and  kept  at 
court.  And  that  England  thus  being  respited  from  foreign  war,  the  nation  should  be  armed, 
and  exercised,  the  coin  reformed,  treasure  laid  np,  and  things  in  the  government  at  home 
that  were  uneasy  should  be  corrected. 

Tims  I  have  opened  the  councils  at  that  time,  as  I  found  them  laid  before  me  in  those 
Paget  sent  authentic  papers,  from  wliich  I  drew  them.  Tlic  result  of  their  consultation 
over  to  treat  ^^s  to  scnd  over  sir  William  Paget  to  join  with  sir  Pliilip  Ilobbey,  then  resident 
ne  01  '^  ™'  "^^  ^^^'^  emperoi"'s  court.  His  instructions  will  be  found  in  the  Collection.  The 
Collection,  Substance  of  them  was,  that  the  treaty  between  the  emperor  and  the  late  king 
Number  38.  should  be  renewed  with  this  king,  and  confirmed  by  the  prince  and  the  states  of 
Flanders  :  that  some  ambiguous  passages  in  it  should  be  cleared  :  that  the  emperor  would 
comprehend  Boulogne  within  the  league  defensive,  and  so  protect  it,  England  being  ready  to 
offer  anything  reciprocal  in  the  room  of  it.  Ho  was  also  to  sliow  their  readiness  to  agree  to 
the  emperor  concerning  the  lady  Mary's  marriage,  to  adjust  some  differences  occasioned  by 
the  complaints  made  of  the  admiralty,  and  about  trade  :  to  show  the  reason  of  the  messages 
that  passed  between  them  and  France ;  and  to  engage,  that  if  the  emperor  would  heartily 
assist  them,  they  would  never  agree  with  France.  Paget  was  also  to  propose,  as  of  himself, 
that  Boulogne  should  be  put  into  the  emperor's  hands  upon  a  reasonable  recompense.  Thus 
was  Paget  instructed,  and  sent  over  in  June  this  year.  But  the  emperor  put  him  off  with 
many  delays,  and  said,  the  carrying  of  his  son  about  the  towns  in  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
with  the  many  ceremonies  and  entertainments  that  followed  it,  made  it  not  easy  for  him 
to  consider  of  mattei-s  that  required  such  deep  consultation.  He  put  him  off  from  Brussels 
to  Ghent,  and  from  Ghent  to  Bruges.  But  Paget  growing  impatient  of  such  delays,  since 
the  French  were  marched  into  the  Boulognese  ;  the  bishop  of  Arras,  (son  to  Granvel  that 
had  been  long  the  emperor's  chief  minister)  who  was  now  like  to  succeed  in  his  fatlier's  room 
that  was  old  and  infirm,  and  the  two  presidents  of  the  emperor's  councils,  St.  Maurice  and 
Collection,  Vlgllus,  came  to  sir  William  Paget,  and  had  a  long  communication  with  him 
Number  39.  and  Ilobboy,  an  account  whereof  will  be  found  in  the  Collection  in  a  despatch 
from  them  to  the  pi-otector. 

They  first  treated  of  an  explanation  of  some  ambiguous  words  in  the  treaty,  to  which  the 
He  meets  emperor's  ministers  promised  to  bring  them  an  answer.  Then  they  talked  long 
with  the  Em-  of  the  matters  of  the  admiralty,  the  emperor's  ministers  said,  no  justice  was  done 
peror's  Minis-  Jn  England  upon  the  merchants'  complaints  ;  Paget  said,  every  mariner  came  to 
the  protector,  and  if  he  would  not  solicit  their  business,  they  ran  away  with  a 
complaint  that  there  was  no  justice ;  whereas  he  thought,  that  as  they  meddled  with  no 
private  matters,  so  the  protector  ought  to  turn  all  these  over  upon  the  courts  that  were  the 
competent  judges.  But  the  bishop  of  Arras  said,  there  was  no  justice  to  be  had  in  the 
admiralty  courts,  who  were  indeed  parties  in  all  these  matters ;  Paget  said,  there  was  as 
much  justice  in  the  English  admiralty  courts  as  was  in  theirs  :  and  the  bishop  confessed, 
there  were  great  corruptions  in  all  these  courts.  So  Paget  proposed,  that  the  emperor 
should  appoint  two  of  his  council  to  hear  and  determine  all  such  complaints,  in  a  summary 
way,  and  tlie  king  should  do  the  like  in  England.  For  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty,  the 
bishop  said,  the  emperor  was  willing  his  son  should  confirm  it ;  but  that  he  would  never  sue 
to  his  subjects  to  confirm  his  treaties  ;  and  he  said,  when  it  was  objected  that  the  treaty 
with  France  was  confirmed  by  the  three  estates,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  French  crcwn 
was  so  restrained  that  the  king  could  alienate  nothing  of  his  patrimony  without  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  and  his  three  estates.  He  believed  the  king  of  England  had  a  greater 
prerogative  :  he  was  sure  the  emperor  was  not  so  bound  up  ;  he  had  fifteen  or  sixteen 
several  parliaments,  and  what  work  must  he  be  at  if  all  these  must  descant  on  his 
transactions  ?  AVhen  this  general  discourse  was  over,  the  two  presidents  went  away :  but 
the  bishop  of  Arras  staid  with  him  in  private.  Paget  proposed  the  business  of  Boulogne  : 
but  the  bishop  having  given  him  many  good  words  in  the  general,  excepted  much  to  it,  as 
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dishonourable  to  the  emperor ;  since  Boulogne  was  not  taken  when  the  league  was  concluded 
between  the  emperor  and  England  :  so  that  if  he  should  now  include  it  in  the  league,  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  faith  and  treaties  with  France  :  and  he  stood  much  on  the  honour  and 
conscience  of  observing  these  treaties  inviolably.  So  this  conversation  ended  ;  in  which  the 
most  remarkable  passage  is,  that  concerning  the  limitations  on  the  French  crown,  and  the 
freedoms  of  the  English  ;  for  at  that  time  the  king's  prerogative  in  England  was  judged  of 
that  extent,  that  I  find  in  a  letter  written  from  Scotland,  one  of  the  main  objections  made 
to  the  marrying  their  queen  to  the  king  of  England  was,  that  a  union  with  England  would 
much  alter  the  constitution  of  their  government,  the  prerogatives  of  the  kings  of  England 
being  of  a  far  larger  extent  that  those  in  Scotland. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  former  conversation,  the  emperor's  ministers  returned  to  Paget's 
lodging,   with  answer  to  the  propositions  which  tlie  English  ambassadors  had  made ;  of 

Collection,  which  a  full  account  will  be  found  in  the  Collection  in  the  letter  which  the 
Number  40.  ambassadors  writ  upon  it  into  England.  The  emperor  gave  a  good  answer  to 
some  of  the  particulars,  which  were  ambiguous  in  former  treaties.  For  the  confirmation  of 
the  treaty,  he  offered  that  the  prince  should  join  in  it;  but  since  the  king  of  England  was 
under  age,  he  thouglit  it  more  necessary  that  the  parliament  of  England  should  confirm  it. 
To  which  Paget  answered,  that  their  kings,  as  to  the  regal  power,  were  the  same  in  all  the 
conditions  of  life  ;  and  therefore  wlien  the  great  seal  was  put  to  any  agreement,  the  king  was 
absolutely  bound  by  it.  If  his  ministers  engaged  him  in  ill  treaties,  they  were  to  answer 
for  it  at  their  perils  ;  but  howsoever  the  king  was  tied  by  it.  They  discoursed  long  about 
the  administration  of  justice,  but  ended  in  nothing.  And  as  for  the  main  business  about 
Boulogne,  the  emperor  stood  on  his  treaties  with  the  French,  which  he  could  not  break  : 
upon  which  Paget  said  to  the  bishop,  that  his  father  had  told  him,  they  had  so  many  grounds 
to  quarrel  with  France,  that  he  had  his  sleeveful  of  them  to  produce  when  there  should  be 
occasion  to  make  use  of  them.  But  finding  the  bishop's  answers  were  cold,  and  that  he 
only  gave  good  words,  he  told  him  that  England  would  then  see  to  their  own  security ;  and 
so  he  took  that  for  the  emperor's  final  answer,  and  thereupon  resolved  to  take  his  leave, 
which  he  did  soon  after,  and  came  back  into  England.  But  at  home  the  councils  were  much 
divided,  of  which  the  sad  effects  broke  out  soon  afterward. 

It  was  proposed  in  council,  tliat  the  war  with  Scotland  should  be  ended.     For  it  having 

Debates  in  been  begun,  and  carried  on,  only  on  design  to  obtain  the  marriage,  since  the 
Council  con-  hopes  of  that  were  now  so  far  gone,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Scots 
ceining  eate.  thgniselves  to  retrieve  them,  it  was  a  vain  and  needless  expense  both  of  blood  and 
money  to  keep  it  up  ;  and  since  Boulogne  was  by  the  treaty,  after  a  few  more  years,  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  French,  it  seemed  a  very  unreasonable  thing,  in  the  low  state  to  which 
the  king's  affairs  were  driven,  to  enter  on  a  war,  in  which  they  had  little  reason  to  doubt 
but  they  should  lose  Boulogne,  after  the  new  expense  of  a  siege  and  another  year's  war.  The 
protector  had  now  many  enemies,  who  laid  hold  on  this  conjuncture  to  throw  him  out  of  the 
government.  The  earl  of  Southampton  was  brought  into  the  council,  but  had  not  laid  down 
his  secret  hatred  of  the  protector ;  and  did  all  he  could  to  make  a  party  against  him.  The 
carl  of  Warwick  was  the  fittest  man  to  work  on  ;  him  therefore  he  gained  over  to  his  side,  and 
having  formed  a  confidence  in  him,  he  showed  him  that  he  had  really  got  all  these  victories 
for  which  the  protector  triumphed ;  he  had  won  the  field  of  Pinkey  near  Musselburgh,  and 
had  subdued  the  rebels  of  Norfolk  ;  and  as  he  had  before  defeated  the  French,  so  if  he  were 
sent  over  thither,  new  triumphs  would  follow  him ;  but  it  was  below  him  to  be  second  to 
any.  So  he  engaged  him  to  quarrel  in  everything  with  the  protector,  all  whose  wary 
motions  were  ascribed  to  fear  or  dulness.  To  others  he  said,  "  What  friendship  could  any 
expect  from  a  man  who  had  no  pity  on  his  own  brother?"     But  that  which  provoked  the 

Complaints  nobility  most,  was  the  partiality  the  protector  had  for  the  commons  in  the 
against  tlie  insurrections  that  had  been  this  summer.  He  had  also  given  great  grounds  of 
Protector.  jealousy  by  entertaining  foreign  troops  in  the  king's  wars  ;  wliich,  though  it  was 
not  objected  to  him,  because  the  council  had  consented  to  it,  yet  it  was  whispered  about  that 
he  had  extorted  that  consent.  But  the  noble  palace  he  was  raising  in  the  Strand  (which 
yet  carries  his  name,)  out  of  the  ruins  of  some  bishops'  houses,  and  churches,  drew  as  public 
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an  envy  on  him  as  anything  he  had  done.  It  was  said,  that  when  the  king  was  engaged  in 
such  wars,  and  when  London  was  much  disordered  by  the  plague,  that  had  been  in  it  for 
some  months,  he  was  then  bringing  arcliitccts  from  Italy,  and  designing  sucli  a  palace  as  had 
not  been  seen  in  England.  It  was  also  said,  that  many  bishops  and  cathedrals  had  resigned 
many  manors  to  him,  for  obtaining  his  favour.  Though  this  was  not  done  without  leave 
obtained  from  the  king;  for  in  a  grant  of  some  lands  made  to  him  by  the  king  on  the  1  Itli 
Rot.  Pat.  4.  of  July?  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  it  is  said.  That  these  lands  were  given 
Par.  2.  Reg.  him  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  Scotland,  for  which  he  was  offered  greater 
rewards  ;  but  that  he  refusing  to  accept  of  such  grants  as  might  too  much  impoverish  the 
crown,  had  taken  a  licence  to  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  his  alienating  some  of  the 
lands  of  that  bishopric  to  him  ;  he  is  in  that  patent  called  by  the  grace  of  God  duke  of 
Somerset,  which  had  not  of  late  years  been  ascribed  to  any  but  sovereign  princes.  It  was 
also  said,  that  many  of  the  chantry  lands  had  been  sold  to  his  friends  at  easy  rates ;  for 
which  they  concluded  he  had  great  presents  ;  and  a  course  of  miusual  greatness  had  raised 
him  up  too  high  ;  so  that  he  did  not  carry  himself  towards  the  nobility  with  that  equality 
that  they  expected  from  him. 

All  these  things  concurred  to  beget  him  many  enemies,  and  he  had  very  few  friends;  for 
none  stuck  firmly  to  him  but  Paget,  and  secretary  Smith,  and  especially  Cranmer,  who  never 
forsook  his  friend.  All  that  favoured  the  old  superstition  were  his  enemies  ;  and  seeing  the 
earl  of  Southampton  heading  the  party  against  him,  they  all  ran  into  it.  And  of  the  bishops 
that  were  for  tlie  Reformation,  Goodrich  of  Ely  likewise  joined  to  them.  He  had  attended 
on  the  admiral  in  his  preparations  for  death,  from  whom,  it  seems,  he  drank  in  ill  impressions 
of  the  protector.  All  his  enemies  saw,  and  he  likewise  saw  it  himself,  that  the  continuance 
of  the  war  must  needs  destroy  him  ;  and  that  a  peace  would  confirm  him  in  his  power,  and 
give  him  time  and  leisure  to  break  through  the  faction,  that  was  now  so  strong  against  him, 
that  it  was  not  probable  he  could  master  it  without  the  help  of  some  time.  So  in  the  council 
his  adversaries  delivered  their  opinions  against  all  motions  for  peace  ;  and  though  upon 
Paget's  return  from  Flanders  it  appeared  to  be  very  unreasonable  to  carry  on  the  war  ;  yet 
they  said  Paget  had  secret  instructions  to  procure  such  an  answer,  that  it  might  give  a  colour 
to  so  base  a  project.  The  officers  that  came  over  from  these  places  that  the  French  had 
taken,  pretended,  as  is  common  for  all  men  in  such  circumstances,  that  the)'  wanted  things 
necessary  for  a  siege  :  and  though  in  truth  it  was  quite  contrary,  (as  we  read  in  Tliuanus) 
yet  their  complaints  were  cherished  and  spread  about  among  the  people.  The  protector  had 
also,  against  the  mind  of  the  council,  ordered  the  garrison  to  be  drawn  out  of  Haddington  ; 
and  was  going,  notwithstanding  all  their  opposition,  to  make  peace  with  France ;  and  did  in 
many  things  act  by  his  own  authority,  without  asking  their  advice,  and  often  against  it. 
This  was  the  assuming  a  regal  power,  and  seemed  not  to  be  endured  by  those  who  tliought 
they  were  in  all  points  his  equals.  It  was  also  said,  that  when,  contrary  to  the  late  king's 
will,  he  was  chosen  protector,  it  was  with  that  special  condition  that  he  should  do  nothing 
without  their  consent ;  and  though  by  the  patent  he  had  for  his  office  his  power  was  more 
enlarged,  (which  was  of  greater  force  in  law  than  a  private  agreement  at  the  council-table,) 
yet  even  that  Avas  objected  to  him,  as  a  high  presumption  in  him  to  pretend  to  such  a  vast 
power.  Thus  all  the  month  of  September  there  were  great  heats  among  them  ;  several 
persons  interposed  to  mediate,  but  to  no  effect ;  fur  the  faction  against  him  was  now  so 
strong,  that  they  resolved  to  strip  him  of  his  exorbitant  power,  and  reduce  him  to  an  equality 
with  themselves.  The  king  was  then  at  Hampton-Court,  where  also  the  protector  was,  with 
some  of  his  own  retainers  and  servants  about  him  ;  which  increased  the  jealousies,  for  it  was 
given  out  that  he  intended  to  carry  away  the  king.  So  on  the  6th  of  October  some  of  the 
Most  of  tlie  council  met  at  Ely-house,  the  lord  St.  John  president,  the  earls  of  Warwick, 
Council  scpa-  Arundel,  and  Southampton  ;  sir  Edw.  North,  sir  Richard  Southwell,  sir  Edmund 
rate  from  Peckham,  sir  Edw.  Wotton,  and  Dr.  Wotton ;  and  secretary  Petre  being  sent  to 
them  in  the  king's  name,  to  ask  what  they  met  for,  he  joined  himself  likewise  to 
tliem.  They  sate  as  the  king's  council,  and  entered  their  proceedings  in  the  council-book, 
fi'um  whence  I  draw  the  account  of  this  transaction. 

These  being  met  together,  and  considering  the  disorders  that  had  been  lately  in  England, 
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tlie  losses  in  Scotland  and  France,  laid  the  blame  of  all  on  the  protector,  who  they  said,  was 
given  up  to  other  counsels,  so  obstinately,  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  the  advices  they  had 
given  him,  both  at  the  board,  and  in  private  ;  and  they  declared,  that  having  intended  that 
day  to  have  gone  to  Hampton-Court,  for  a  friendly  communication  with  him,  he  had  raised 
many  of  the  commons  to  have  destroyed  them,  and  had  made  the  king  set  his  hand  to  the 
letters  he  had  sent  for  raising  men ;  and  had  also  dispersed  seditious  bills  against  them  ; 
therefore  they  intended  to  see  to  the  safety  of  the  king  and  the  kingdom.  So  they  sent  for 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  required  them  to  obey  no  letters  sent  them  by 
the  ])rotector,  but  only  such  as  came  from  themselves.  They  also  writ  many  letters  to  the 
nobility  and  gentry  over  England,  giving  them  an  account  of  their  designs  and  motives,  and 
requiring  their  assistance.  They  also  sent  for  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  he  submitted  to 
their  orders.  Next  day,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  sir  Tho.  Cheyney,  sir  John  Gage,  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  the  lord  chief-justice 
Montague,  joined  with  them.  Then  they  wrote  to  the  king  a  letter,  (which  is 
Number  41  ^"  *^'^  Collection)  full  of  expressions  of  their  duty  and  care  of  his  person,  com- 
plaining of  the  duke  of  Somerset's  not  listening  to  their  counsels,  and  of  his 
gathering  a  force  about  him  for  maintaining  his  wilful  doings  ;  they  owned  that  they  had 
caused  secretary  Petre  to  stay  with  them,  and  in  it  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  king 
that  they  were  careful  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  his  preservation.  They  also  wrote  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  sir  William  Paget,  to  see  to  the  king's  person,  and  that  his 
own  servants  should  attend  on  him,  and  not  those  that  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Somerset. 
But  the  protector,  hearing  of  this  disorder,  had  removed  the  king  to  Windsor  in  all  haste  ; 
and  had  taken  down  all  the  armour  that  was  either  there,  or  at  Hampton-Court,  and  had 
armed  such  as  he  could  gather  about  him  for  his  preservation. 

The  council  at  London  comnlained  much  of  this,  that  the  king  should  be  carried  to  a  place 
where  there  were  no  provisions  fit  for  him.      So  they  ordered  all  things  that  he  might  need 
to  be  sent  to  him  from  London.     And  on  the  8th  of  October  they  went  to  Guildhall,  where 
they  gave  an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  the  common  council  of  the  city :  and  assured 
tliem,  they  had  no  thoughts  of  altering  the  religion,  as  was  given  out  by  their  enemies,  but] 
intended  only  the  safety  of  the  king,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom;  and  for  these  ends 
The  City  of     desired  their  assistance.      The  whole  common  council  with  one  voice  declared, 
London  joins  they  thanked  God  for  the  good  intentions  they  had  expressed,  and  assured  them 
■nit  1 1  em.      ^.j^^y.  ^q^j^j  gtand  by  them  with  their  lives  and  goods.      At  Windsor,  when  the 
protector  understood,  that  not  only  the  city  but  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  of  Avhom  he  j 
had  held  himself  assured,  had  forsaken  him,  he  resolved  to  struggle  no  longer  ;  and  tliough  I 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he,  who  was  chiefly  accused  for  his  protecting  the  commons,  might  I 
have  easily  gathered  a  great  body  of  men  for  his  own  preservation ;  yet  he  resolved  rather] 
to  give  way  to  the  tide  that  was  now  against  him.    So  he  protested,  before  the  king  and  the  j 
few  councillors  then  about  him,  that  he  had  no  design  against  any  of  the  lords  :  and  that  the 
force  he  had  gathered  was  only  to  preserve  himself  from  any  violent  attempt  that  might  be 
TheProtector  ^^^^  On  his  person;  he  declared,  that  he  was  willing  to  submit  himself;  and  j 
offers  to  treat  therefore  proposed,  that  two  of  those  lords  should  be  sent  from  London,  and  | 
and  sul)iuit.     they,  with  two  of  those  that  were  yet  about  the  king,  should  consider  what 
Number 42     niight  be  done,  in  whose  determination  he  would  acquiesce:  and  desired,  that) 
whatsoever  was  agreed  on,  should  be  confirmed  in  parliament.     Hereupon  there] 
was  sent  to  London  a  warrant  under  the  king's  hand,  for  any  two  of  the  lords  of  the  councilj 
that  were  there  to  come  to  Windsor  with  twenty  servants  a-piece,  who  had  the  king's  faith  j 
for  their  safety  in  coming  kni  going;  and  Cranmer,  Paget,  and  Smith  wrote  to  them  to  J 
dispose  them  to  end  the  matter  peaceably,  and  not  follow  cruel  counsels,  nor  to  be  misled  byj 
them  who  meant  otherwise  than  they  professed,  of  which  they  knew  more  than  they  would] 
then  mention.     This  seemed  to  point  at  the  earl  of  Southampton. 

On  tlie  9th  of  October  the  council  at  London  increased  by  the  accession  of  the  lord  Russel,  I 
the  lord  Wentworth,  sir  Anthony  Brown,   sir  Ant.  Wingfield,  and  sir  John  Baker,  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.      For  now  those  who  had  stood  off  awhile,  seeing  the 
protector  was  resolved  to  yield,  came  and  united  themselves  with  the  prevailing  party ;  so 
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that  they  were  in  all  two-nnd-twenty.  They  were  informed,  that  the  protector  had  said, 
that  if  they  intended  to  put  him  to  death,  the  king  should  die  first ;  and  if  they  would 
famish  him,  they  should  famish  the  king  first ;  and  that  he  had  armed  his  own  men,  and  set 
them  next  to  the  king's  person,  and  was  designing  to  carry  him  out  of  Windsor,  and  as  some 
reported,  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  upon  which  they  concluded,  that  he  was  no  more  fit  to  be 
protector.  But  of  those  words  no  proofs  being  mentioned  in  the  council-books,  they  look 
like  the  forgeries  of  his  enemies  to  make  him  odious  to  the  people.  The  council  ordered  a 
proclamation  of  their  proceedings  to  be  printed,  and  writ  to  the  lady  Mary,  and  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  acquainting  them  with  what  they  had  done.  They  also  wrote  to  the  king  (as 
.  will  be  found  in  the  Collection)  acknowledging  the  many  bonds  that  lay  on  them 

Number  43.    "^  gratitude  both  for  his  father's  goodness  to  them,  and  his  own,  to  take  care  of 

him.  They  desired  he  would  consider,  they  were  liis  whole  council,  except  one 
or  two ;  and  were  those  whom  his  father  had  trusted  with  the  government :  that  the 
protector  was  not  raised  to  that  power  by  his  father's  will,  but  by  their  choice,  with  that 
condition,  that  he  should  do  all  things  by  their  advice  ;  which  he  had  not  observed,  so  that 
they  now  judged  him  most  unworthy  of  these  honours  :  therefore  they  earnestly  desired 
they  might  be  admitted  to  the  king's  presence,  to  do  their  duties  about  him,  and  that  the 
forces  gathered  about  his  person  might  be  sent  away,  and  the  duke  of  Somerset  might 
submit  himself  to  the  order  of  council.     They  also  wrote  to  the  archbishop  and  sir  William 

Paget,  (which  is  in  the  Collection)  cliarging  them  as  they  would  answer  it,  that 
Number  4*4.    *'^^  king's  person  might  be  well  looked  to,  that  he  should  not  be  removed  from 

Windsor,  and  that  ho  should  be  no  longer  guarded  by  the  duke  of  Somerset's 
men,  (as  they  said  he  had  been,  of  which  they  complained  severely)  but  by  his  own  sworn 
servants  ;  and  they  required  them  to  concur  in  advancing  the  desire  they  had  signified  by 
their  letter  to  the  king,  protesting  that  they  would  do  with  the  duke  of  Somerset  as  they  would 
desire  to  be  done  by,  and  with  as  much  moderation  and  favour  as  in  honour  they  could  :  so 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  from  them  such  cruelty  as  they  had  mentioned  in  their 
letters.  These  were  sent  by  sir  Philip  Hobbey,  who  was  returned  from  Flanders,  and  had 
been  sent  by  the  king  to  London  on  the  day  before.  Upon  this,  Cranmer  and  Paget,  (as  is 
entered  in  the  council-book)  persuaded  both  the  king  and  the  pi'otector  to  grant  their  desire. 
Tlie  protector's  servants  were  dismissed,  and  the  king's  were  set  about  his  person.  And 
Cranmer,  Paget  and  Smith,  wrote  to  the  council  at  London,  that  all  they  had  proposed 
should  be  granted  :  they  desired  to  know  whether  the  king  should  be  brought  to  London, 
or  stay  at  Windsor ;  and  that  three  of  the  lords  might  be  sent  thither,  who  should  see  all 
things  done  according  to  their  minds  ;  and  for  other  things  they  referred  them  to  Hobbey 

that  carried  the  letter  (which  is  in  the  Collection)  ;  upon  this  the  council  sent  sir 
Number  4*5.    -A.nthony  Wingfield,  sir  Anthony  St.  Lieger  and  sir  J.  Williams,  to  Windsor, 

with  a  charge  to  see  that  the  duke  of  Somerset  should  not  withdraw  before  they 
arrived,  and  that  sir  Tiio.  Smith  the  secretary,  sir  IMicliael  Stanhope,  sir  John  Thynn,  Edw. 
Wolfe,  and  William  Cecil,  sliould  be  restrained  to  their  chambers,  till  they  examined  them. 
On  tlie  12th  of  October  the  whole  council  went  to  Windsor,  and  coming  to  the  king,  they 
protested  tliat  all  they  had  done  was  out  of  the  zeal  and  affection  they  had  to  his  person  and 
service.  The  king  received  them  kindly,  and  thanked  them  for  their  care  of  him,  and 
assm-ed  them  that  he  took  all  they  had  done  in  good  part.  On  the  13th  day  they  sate  in 
council,  and  sent  for  those  who  were  ordered  to  be  kept  in  their  chambers  ;  only  Cecil  was 
let  go.  They  charged  them,  that  they  had  been  the  chief  instruments  about  the  duke  of 
Somerset  in  all  his  wilful  proceedings  ;  therefore  they  turned  Smith  out  of  his  place  of 
He  is  nccused  ^^"'"^^ary,  and  sent  him  with  the  rest  to  the  Tower  of  London.  On  the  day 
and  sent  to  following,  the  protector  was  called  before  them,  and  articles  of  misdemeanours 
tlie  Tower.  and  higli  treason  were  laid  to  his  charge,  (which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection). 
Numbei"4'()     '^^^^  Substance  of  them  was,  that  being  made  protector,  on  condition  that  he 

should  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  other  executors,  he  had  not 
observed  that  condition,  but  had  treated  with  ambassadors,  made  bishops  and  lord-lieutenants, 
by  his  own  authority  :  and  that  he  had  held  a  court  of  requests  in  his  own  house  ;  and  had 
done  many  things  contrary  to  law,  had  cmbased  the  coin,  had  in  the  matter  of  inclosures  set 
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out  proclamations,  and  given  commissions  against  the  mind  of  the  whole  council ;  tliat  he 
had  not  taken  care  to  suppress  the  late  insurrections,  but  had  justified  and  encouraged 
tliem  ;  that  he  had  neglected  the  places  the  king  had  in  France,  by  which  means  they 
were  lost ;  that  he  had  persuaded  the  king  that  the  lords  who  met  at  London  intended 
to  destroy  him,  and  had  desired  him  never  to  forget  it,  but  to  revenge  it,  and  had  required 
some  young  lords  to  keep  it  in  his  remembrance ;  and  had  caused  those  lords  to  be 
proclaimed  traitors  ;  that  he  had  said,  if  he  should  die,  the  king  should  die  too  ;  that  he  had 
carried  the  king  so  suddenly  to  Windsor,  that  he  was  not  only  put  in  great  fear,  but  cast 
into  a  dangerous  disease  :  that  he  had  gathered  the  people,  and  armed  them  for  war ;  and 
had  armed  his  friends  and  servants  ;  and  left  the  king''s  servants  unarmed  ;  and  tliat  he 
intended  to  fly  to  Jersey,  or  Guernsey.  So  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  being  conducted 
thither  by  the  earls  of  Sussex,  and  Huntingdon.  That  day  the  king  was  carried  back  acrain 
to  Hampton-Court ;  and  an  order  was  made,  that  six  lords  should  be  the  governors  of  his 
person  ;  who  were  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Arundel,  the 
lords  St.  John,  Russel,  and  Wentworth.  Two  of  those  were  in  their  course  to  attend 
constantly  on  the  king. 

And  thus  fell  the  duke  of  Somerset  from  his  high  offices  and  great  trust.     The  articles 
Censures    objected  to  him  seemed  to  say  as  much  for  his  justification,  as  the  answers  could 
passed  upon     do,  if  they  were  in  my  power.     He  is  not  accused  of  rapine,  cruelty,  or  bribery; 
'""■  but  only  of  such  tilings  as  are  incident  to  all  men  that  are  of  a  sudden  exalted  to 

a  high  and  disproportioned  greatness.  What  he  did  about  the  coin,  was  not  for  his  owu 
advantage,  but  was  done  by  a  common  mistake  of  many  governors,  who,  in  the  necessity  of 
their  affairs,  fly  to  this  as  their  last  shift,  to  draw  out  their  business  as  long  as  it  is  possible  ; 
but  it  ever  rebounds  on  the  government  to  its  great  prejudice  and  loss.  He  bore  his  fall  more 
equally  than  he  had  done  his  prosperity  ;  and  set  himself  in  his  imprisonment  to  study,  and 
reading ;  and  falling  on  a  book  that  treated  of  patience,  both  from  the  principles  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  of  Christianity,  he  was  so  much  taken  with  it,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be 
translated  into  English,  and  writ  a  preface  to  it  himself,  mentioning  the  great  comfort  he 
had  found  in  reading  it,  which  had  induced  him  to  take  care  that  others  might  reap  the  like 
benefit  from  it.  Peter  Martyr  writ  him  also  a  long  consolatory  letter,  which  was  printed, 
both  in  Latin,  and  in  an  English  translation  ;  and  all  the  Reformed,  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  looked  on  his  fall  as  a  public  loss  to  that  whole  interest,  which  he  had  so  steadily  set 
forward. 

But  on  tne  other  hand,  the  popish  party  were  much  lifted  up  at  his  fall ;  and  the  rather, 
Tlie  P.ipists  because  they  knew  the  earl  of  Southampton,  who  they  hoped  should  have 
iiiuch  lilted  directed  all  affairs,  was  entirely  theirs.  It  was  also  believed,  that  the  earl  of 
"'*■  Warwick  had  given  them  secret  assurances  :  so  it  was  understood  at  the  court  of 

France,  as  Thuanus  writes.  They  had  also,  among  the  first  things  they  did,  gone  about  to 
discharge  the  duke  of  Norfolk  of  his  long  imprisonment,  in  consideration  of  his  great  age,  his 
former  services,  and  the  extremity  of  the  proceedings  against  him,  which  were  said  to  have 
flowed  chiefly  from  the  ill  offices  the  duke  of  Somerset  had  done  him.  But  this  was  soon 
laid  aside.  So  now  the  papists  made  their  addresses  to  the  earl  of  Warwick.  The  bishop 
of  Winchester  wrote  to  him  a  hearty  congratulation,  rejoicing  that  the  late  tyranny  (so  he 
called  the  duke  of  Somerset's  administration)  was  now  at  an  end ;  he  wished  him  all 
prosperity,  and  desired,  that  when  he  had  leisure  from  the  great  affairs  that  were  in  so 
unsettled  a  condition,  some  regard  might  be  had  of  him.  The  bishop  of  London,  being  also 
in  good  hopes,  since  the  protector  and  Smith,  whom  he  esteemed  his  chief  enemies,  were 
now  in  disgrace,  and  Cranmer  was  in  cold,  if  not  in  ill  terms,  with  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
But  their  Sent  a  petition  that  his  appeal  might  be  received,  and  his  process  reviewed, 
hopes  soon  Many  also  began  to  fall  off  from  going  to  the  English  service,  or  the  communion; 
vanish.  hoping  that  all  would  be  quickly  undone  that  had  been  settled  by  the  duke  of 

Somerset.  But  the  earl  of  Warwick,  finding  the  king  so  zealously  addicted  to  the  carrying 
on  of  the  Reformation,  that  nothing  could  recommend  any  one  so  much  to  him,  as  the 
promoting  it  further  would  do,  soon  forsook  the  popish  party,  and  was  seemingly  the  most 
earnest  on  a  further  Reformation  that  was  possible.     I  do  not  find  that  he  did  write  any 
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answer  to  tlie  bisliop  of  "Winchester.  He  continued  still  a  prisoner.  And  for  Bonner's 
matter,  there  was  a  new  court  of  delegates  appointed  to  review  his  appeal,  consisting  of  four 
civiHans,  and  four  common  lawyers  ;  who  having  examined  it,  reported,  tiiat  the  process 
had  been  legally  carried  on,  and  the  sentence  justly  given,  and  that  there  was  no  good  reason 
why  the  appeal  should  be  received,  and  therefore  they  rejected  it.  This  being  reported  to 
the  council,  they  sent  for  Bonner  in  the  beginning  of  February,  and  declared  to  him,  that  his 
appeal  was  rejected,  and  that  the  sentence  against  him  was  in  full  force  still. 

But  the  business  of  Boulogne  was  that  which  pressed  them  most.  They  misdoubting,  as 
Anibassadoi-s  was  formerly  shown,  that  Paget  had  not  managed  that  matter  dexterously  and 
sent  to  the  eai'nestly  with  the  emperor,  sent  on  the  18th  of  October  sir  Tho.  Cheyny,  and 
-iiiperor.  gjj,  pjjjj_  Jjobbey  to  him,  to  intreat  him  to  take  Boulogne  into  his  protection ; 
they  also  sent  over  the  earl  of  Huntington  to  command  it,  with  the  addition  of  a 
thousand  men  for  the  garrison.  When  the  ambassadors  came  to  the  emperor,  they  desired 
.  leave  to  raise  two  thousand  horse  and  three  thousand  foot  in  his  dominions  for 
GalbaB.  12'  *^^®  preservation  of  Boulogne.     Tho  emperor  gave  them  very  good  words,  but 

insisted  much  on  his  league  with  France  ;  and  referred  them  to  tho  bishop  of 
Arras,  who  told  tlieni  plainly  the  thing  could  not  be  done.  So  sir  Tho.  Cheyney  took  his 
leave  of  the  emperor,  who  at  parting  desired  him  to  represent  to  the  king's  council,  how 
necessary  it  was  to  consider  matters  of  religion  again,  that  so  they  might  be  all  of  one  mind  ; 
for,  to  deal  plainly  with  them,  till  that  were  done,  he  could  not  assist  them  so  eftectually  as 
otherwise  he  desired  to  do.  And  now  the  council  saw  clearly,  they  had  not  been  deceived 
by  Paget  in  that  particular,  and  therefore  resolved  to  apply  themselves  to  France  for  a  peace. 
The  Earl  of  ^^^^  "°^^  ^^'°  *^'^^^  "^  Warwick  falling  off  wholly  from  the  popish  party,  the  carl 
Soutlianipton  of  Southampton  left  the  court  in  great  discontent.  He  was  neither  restored  to 
leaves  the        Jjig  office  of  chancellor,  nor  made  lord  treasurer,  (that  place,  which  was  vacant 

by  the  duke  of  Somerset's  fall,  being  now  given  to  the  lord  St.  John,  who  soon 
after  was  made  earl  of  Wiltshire  ;)  nor  was  he  made  one  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
king's  person.  So  he  began  to  lay  a  train  against  the  earl  of  Warwick  ;  but  he  was  too 
quick  for  liim,  and  discovered  it;  upon  which  he  left  the  court  in  the  night,  and  it  was  said, 
he  poisoned  himself,  or  pined  away  with  discontent,  for  he  died  in  July  after. 

So  now  the  Reformation  was  ordered  to  be  carried  on  ;  and  there  being  one  part  of  the 
A  new  Office  divine  offices  not  yet  reformed,  that  is,  concerning  the  giving  orders,  some  bishops 
for  Ordina-  and  divines,  brought  now  together  by  a  session  of  parliament,  were  appointed  to 
tioris.  prepare  a  book  of  ordination. 

But  now  I  turn  to  the  parliament,  which  sate  down  on  the  4th  of  November.  In  it  a 
.  „  .  J.  severe  law  was  made  against  unlawful  assemblies;  that  if  any,  to  the  number  of 
Parliament,  twclve,  should  meet  together  unlawfully,  for  any  matter  of  state,  and  being 
An  Act  required  by  any  lawful  magistrate,  should  not  disperse  themselves,   it  should 

against  Tu-  ^g  treason  ;  and  if  any  broke  hedges,  or  violently  pulled  up  pales,  about  inclo- 
semblies.         sures,  without  lawful  authority,  it  should  be  felony.     It  was  also  made  felony  to 

gather  the  people  together  without  warrant,  by  ringing  of  bells,  or  sound  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  or  the  firing  of  beacons.  There  was  also  a  law  made  against  prophecies 
concerning  the  king  or  his  council,  since  by  these  the  people  were  disposed  to  sedition  ;  for 
the  first  offence  it  was  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  10/.  fine ;  I'or  the 
second,  it  was  imprisonment  during  life,  with  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels.  All  this 
was  on  the  account  of  the  tumults  the  former  year,  and  not  with  any  regai'd  to  the  duke  of 
Somerset's  security,  as  some  have  without  any  reason  fancied  :  for  he  had  now  no  interest  in 
the  parliament,  nor  was  he  in  a  condition  any  more  to  apprehend  tumults  against  himself, 

being  stripjxid  of  his  so  much  envied  greatness.  Another  law  was  made  against 
Va<rabOTids.      Vagabonds,  relating,  that  the  former  statute  made  in  this  reign  being  too  severe, 

was  by  that  means  not  executed  ;  so  it  was  repealed,  and  the  law  made  in  king 
Henry  VIII.'s  reign  put  in  force ;  provisions  were  laid  down  for  relieving  the  sick  and 
impotent,  and  setting  the  poor,  that  were  able,  to  work  :  that  once  a  month  there  should 
be  everj'where  a  visitation  of  the  poor,  by  those  in  office,  who  should  send  away  such  as  did 
not  belong  to  that  place,  and  those  were  to  be  carried  from  constable  to  constable,  till  they 
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were  brought  to  such  places  as  were  bound  to  see  to  them.     There  was  a  bill  brought  in  for 

the  repealing  of  a  branch,  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  but  it  went  no  further  than  one  reading. 

On  the  14th  of  November  the  bishops  made  a  heavy  complaint  to  the  lords,  of  the 

m    T.-  T.       aboundino;  of  vice  and  disorder,  and  that  their  power  was  so  abridged,  that  thev 
The  Bishops  ,         *.  ,  .  i  i-  i    <•  i  i 

move  for  a  vc-  could  punish  no  sm,  nor  oblige  any  to  appear  before  them,  or  to  observe  the 

viving  of  Ec-  orders  of  the  church.     This  was  heard  by  all  the  lords  with  great  regret,  and 

clesiasticul       ^j^^y.  Qj-^jgi-gd  ^  bill  to  be  drawn  about  it.     On  the  18th  of  November  a  bill  was 

brought  in,  but  rejected  at  first  reading,  because  it  seemed  to  give  the  bishops  too 

much  power.     So  a  second  bill  was  appointed  to  be  drawn  by  a  committee  of  the  house. 

It  was  agreed  to,  and  sent  down  to  the  commons,  who  laid  it  aside  after  the  second  reading. 

They  thought  it  better  to  renew  the  design  that  was  in  the  former  reign,  of  two-and-thirty 

persons  being  authorized  to  compile  the  body  of  ecclesiastical  laws ;  and  when  that  was 

prepared,  it  seemed  more  proper,  by  confirming  it,  to  establish  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 

than  to  give  the  bishops  any  power,  while  the  rules  of  their  courts  were  so  little  determined 

or  regulated :    so  an  act  passed,  empowering  tlie  king  to  name  sixteen  persons  of  the 

spiritualty,  of  whom  four  should  be  bishops,  and  sixteen  of  the  temporalty,  of  whom  four 

should  be  common  lawyers,  who  within  three  years  should  compile  a  body  of  ecclesiastical 

laws  ;  and  those  being  nothing  contrary  to  the  common  and  statute  laws  of  the  land,  should 

be  published  by  the  king's  warrant,  under  the  great  seal,  and  have  the  force  of  laws  in  the 

ecclesiastical  courts.      Thus  they  took  care  that  this  should  not   be  turned  over   to  an 

uncertain  period,  as  it  had  been  done  in  the  former  reign,  but  designed  that  it  should  be 

quickly  finished.     The  bishops  of  that  time  were  generally  so  backward  in  every  step  to  a 

reformation,  that  a  small  number  of  them  was  made  necessary  to  be  of  this  commission. 

The  effect  that  it  had  shall  be  afterwards  opened. 

There  was  a  bill  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  preaching  and  holding  of 

1550       some  opinions  should  be  declared  felony  :  it  passed  with  them,  but  was  laid  aside 

by  the  lords.     A  bill  for  the  form  of  ordaining  ministers  was  brought  into  the 

house  of  lords,  and  was  agreed  to,  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Carlisle,  Worcester,  Cliichester, 

An  Act  about  Jind  Westminster,  protesting  against  it.     The  substance  of  it  was,  that  such 

the  Forms  of  forms  of  Ordaining  ministers  as  should  bo  set  forth  by  the  advice  of  six  prelates 

giving  Orders.  ^^^  ^^^  diviues,  to  be  named  by  the  king,  and  authorized  by  a  warrant  under  the 

great  seal,  should  be  used  after  April  next,  and  no  other.     On  the  2d  of  January  a  bill  was 

An  Act  about  put  in  against  the  duke  of  Somerset,  of  the  articles  formerly  mentioned,  with  a 

the  Duke  of  confession  of  them  signed  by  his  hand.     This  he  was  prevailed  with  to  do,  upon 

Somerset.        assurances  given  that  he  should  be  gently  dealt  with,  if  he  would  freely  confess, 

and  submit  himself  to  the  king's  mercy.     But  it  was  said  by  some  of  the  lords,  tliat  they 

did  not  know  whether  that  confession  was  not  drawn  from  him  by  force :  and  that  it  might 

be  an  ill  precedent  to  pass  acts  upon  such  papers  without  examining  the  party,  whether  he 

had  subscribed  them  freely  and  uncompelled  :  so  they  sent  four  temporal  lords,  and  four 

bishops,  to  examine  him  concerning  it.     And  the  day  following,  the  bishop  of  Coventry  and 

Litchfield  made  the  report,  that  he  thanked  them  for  that  kind  message,  but  that  he  had 

freely  subscribed  the  confession  that  lay  before  them.     He  had  made  it  on  his  knees  before 

the  king  and  council,  and  had  signed  it  on  the  IStli  of  December.     He  protested  his  offences 

liad  flowed  from  rashness  and  indiscretion,  rather  than  malice,  and  that  he  had  no  treasonable 

design   against  the  king  or  his  realms.      So  he  was  fined  by  act  of  parliament  in  2000^.  a 

year  of  land,  and  he  lost  all  his  goods  and  offices.     Upon  this  he  wrote  to  the  council, 

acknowledging  their  favour,  in  bringing  off  his  matter  by  a  fine ;    he  confessed  that  he  had 

fallen  into  the  frailties  that  often  attend  on  great  places,  but  what  he  had  done  amiss  was 

rather  for  want  of  true  judgment,  than  from  any  malicious  meaning  :  he  humbly  desired 

they  would  interpose  with  the  king  for  a  moderation  of  his  fine,  and  that  he  might  be 

pardoned  and  restored  to  favour  ;  assuring  them,  that  for  the  future  he  should  carry  himself 

so  humbly  and  obediently,  that  he  should  thereby  make  amends  for  his  former  follies :  this 

was  much  censured  by  many,  as  a  sign  of  an  abject  spirit ;  others  thought  it  was  wisely 

done  in  him,  once  to  get  out  of  prison  on  any  terms,  since  the  greatness  of  his  former 

condition  gave  such  jealousy  to  his  enemies,  that  unless  he  had  his  pardon,  he  would  be  in 
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continual  danger,  as  long  as  ho  was  in  their  hands.  So  on  the  6th  of  February  he  was  set 
at  liberty,  giving  bond  of  10,00OZ.  for  his  good  behaviour;  and  being  limited  tliat  he  should 
stay  at  the  king's  house  of  Sheen,  or  his  own  of  Sion,  and  should  not  go  four  miles  from 
them,  nor  come  to  the  king  or  the  council,  unless  he  were  called  ;  he  had  his  pardon  on  the 
16tli  of  February,  and  carried  himself  after  that  so  humbly,  that  liis  behaviour,  with  tlie 
king's  great  kindness  to  him,  did  so  far  prevail,  that  on  the  10th  of  April  after,  he  was 
restored  into  favour,  and  sworn  of  the  privy-council.  And  so  tliis  storm  went  over  him 
much  more  gently  than  was  expected  ;  but  his  carriage  in  it  was  thought  to  have  so  little  of 
the  hero,  that  he  was  not  much  considered  after  this. 

,  But  to  go  on  with  the  business  of  the  parliament ;  reports  had  been  spread,  that  the  old 
The  Refor-  Service  would  be  again  set  up ;  and  these  were  much  cherislied  by  those  who  still 
reation  is  set  loved  the  former  superstition  ;  who  gave  out,  that  a  change  was  to  be  expected, 
on  vigorously.  g\^f.Q  ^j,g  jjg^  service  had  been  only  tlie  act  of  the  duke  of  Somerset.  Upon  this 
tlie  council  wrote  on  Christmas  day  a  letter  to  all  tlie  bishops  of  England,  to  this  effect, 
"  That  whereas  the  English  service  had  been  devised  by  learned  men,  according  to  the 
Scripture,  and  the  use  of  the  primitive  churcli ;  therefore,  for  putting  away  those  vain 
expectations,  all  clergymen  were  required,  to  deliver  to  such  as  should  be  appointed  by  tlie 
king  tj  receive  them,  all  antiphonals,  missals,  grayles,  processionals,  manuals,  legends,  pics, 
portuasses,  journals,  and  ordinals,  after  the  use  of  Sarum,  Lincoln,  York,  or  any  other 
private  use ;  requiring  them  also  to  see  to  the  observing  one  uniform  order  in  the  service  set 
forth  by  the  common  consent  of  the  realm  ;  and  particularly  to  take  care  that  there  should 

be  everywhere  provision  made  of  bread  and  wine  for  the  communion  on  Sundaj'." 
Number  46      This  will  be  found  in  the  Collection.     But  to  give  a  more  public  declaration  of 

their  zeal,  an  act  was  brought  into  parliament  about  it,  and  was  agreed  to  by  all 
the  lords ;  except  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Coventry  and  Litchfield, 
Carlisle,  Worcester,  Westminster,  and  Chichester,  and  the  lords  Morley,  Stourton,  Windsor, 
and  Wharton.  By  it,  not  only  all  the  books  formerly  mentioned  were  to  be  destroyed,  but 
all  that  had  any  image  that  had  belonged  to  any  church  or  chapel,  were  required  to  deface 
it  before  the  last  of  June,  and  in  all  the  primers  set  out  by  the  late  king,  the  prayers  to 
the  saints  were  to  be  dashed  out.  There  was  also  an  act  for  a  subsidy  to  be  paid  in  one 
year,  for  which  there  was  a  release  granted  of  a  branch  of  the  subsidy  formerly  given.  Last 
of  all  came  the  king's  general  pardon,  out  of  which  those  in  the  Tower,  or  other  prisons,  on 
the  account  of  the  state,  as  also  all  anabaptists,  were  excepted. 

Thus  were  all  matters  ended,  and  on  the  1st  of  February  the  parliament  was  prorogued. 
Only  in  the  house  of  commons  there  was  a  debate  that  deserves  to  be  remembered.  It  seems 
that  before  this  time  the  eldest  sons  of  peers  were  not  members  of  the  house  of  commons  ; 
and  sir  Francis  Russel,  becoming,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  heir  apparent  to  the  lord 
Russel ;  it  was  on  the  21st  of  January  carried  upon  a  debate,  "  that  he  should  abide  in  the 
house  as  he  was  before."  So  it  is  entered  in  the  original  journal  of  the  house  of  commons, 
which  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Surle,  and  Mr.  Clark,  in  whose  hands  it  is  now,  and 
is  the  first  journal  that  ever  was  taken  in  that  house. 

But  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  next  give  an  account  of  the  forms  of  ordination  now 
Heath  Bishop  agreed  on.  Twelve  were  appointed  by  the  council  to  prepare  the  book  ;  among 
of  Worcester  whom  Heath,  bishop  of  AVorcester,  was  one,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  the 
put  m  Prison  reformations  that  were  proposed  in  it :  so  on  the  8th  of  February  he  was  called 
J  ^^jj],'  °|jg  before  the  council,  and  required  to  agree  to  that  which  all  the  rest  had  consented 
othersappoint.  to.  But  he  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  do  it.  Wherefore  on  the  4th  of 
ed  to  draw  March  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  because  (as  it  is  entered  in  the  council 
Ordina't'ions"'^    books)  that  he  obstinately  denied  to  subscribe  the  book  for  the  making  of  bishops 

and  priests.  He  had  hitherto  opposed  everything  done  towards  reformation  in 
parliament,  though  he  had  given  an  entire  obedience  to  it  when  it  was  enacted.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  gentle  temper  and  great  prudence,  that  understood  affairs  of  state  better  than 
matters  of  rehgion.  But  now  it  was  resolved  to  rid  the  church  of  those  compilers,  who 
submitted  out  of  fear  or  interest  to  save  their  benefices,  but  were  still  ready  upon  any 
favourable  conjuncture,  to  return  back  to  the  old  superstition. 
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As  for  the  forms  of  ordination,  they  found,  that  the  Scripture  mentioned  only  the 
imposition  of  hands  and  prayer.  In  the  apostolical  constitutions,  in  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage,  and  in  the  pretended  works  of  Denis  the  Areopagite,  there  was  no  more  used. 
Therefore  all  those  additions,  of  anointing,  and  giving  them  consecrated  vestments,  were 
later  inventions.  But  most  of  all  the  conceit,  which  from  the  time  of  the  council  of  Florence 
was  generally  received,  that  the  rites  by  which  a  priest  was  ordained,  were  the  delivering 
him  the  vessels  for  consecrating  the  Eucharist,  with  a  power  to  otFer  sacrifice  to  God  for  the 
dead  and  the  living.  This  was  a  vain  novelty,  only  set  up  to  support  the  belief  of  transub- 
stantiation ;  and  had  no  ground  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  primitive  practice.  So  they 
agreed  on  a  form  of  ordaining  deacons,  priests,  and  bishops,  which  is  the  same  we  j'^et  use, 
except  in  some  few  words,  that  have  been  added  since  in  the  ordination  of  a  priest  or  bishop. 
For  there  was  then  no  express  mention  made  in  the  words  of  ordaining  them,  that  it  was 
for  the  one,  or  the  other  oifice  :  in  both  it  was  said,  "  Receive  thou  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,"  &c.  But  that  having  been  since  made  use  of  to  prove  both  functions 
the  same,  it  was  of  late  years  altered,  as  it  is  now.  Nor  were  these  words,  being  the  same 
in  giving  both  orders,  any  ground  to  infer  that  the  church  esteemed  them  one  order ;  the 
rest  of  the  office  showing  the  contrary  very  plainly.  Another  difference  between  the 
ordination  book  set  out  at  that  time,  and  that  we  now  use  was,  that  the  bishop  was  to  lay 
his  one  hand  on  the  priest^s  head,  and  with  his  other  to  give  him  a  Bible,  with  a  chalice  and 
bread  in  it,  saying  the  words  now  said  at  the  delivery  of  the  Bible.  In  the  consecration  of 
a  bishop  there  was  notliing  more  than  what  is  yet  in  use,  save  that  a  staff  was  put  into  his 
hand,  with  this  blessing,  "  Be  to  the  flock  of  Christ  a  shepherd."  By  the  rule  of  this 
ordinal,  a  deacon  was  not  to  be  ordained  before  he  was  twenty-one,  a  priest  before  he  was 
twenty-four,  nor  a  bishop  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age. 

In  this  ritual  all  those  superadded  rites  were  cut  off,  which  the  later  ages  had  brought  in, 
to  dress  up  these  performances  with  the  more  pomp;  whereof  we  have  since  a 
tions  brought  "^o^e  perfect  account  than  it  was  possible  for  them  then  to  have.    For  in  our  age 
into  the  Morinus,  a  learned  priest  of  the  oratorian  order,  has  published  the  most  ancient 

Church  of  rituals  he  could  find  ;  by  which  it  appears  how  these  offices  swelled  in  every  age 
ing  Orders"^"  ^y  some  new  addition.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  they  anointed 
and  blessed  the  priests'  hands  in  some  parts  of  France  ;  though  the  Greek  church 
never  used  anointing :  nor  was  it  in  the  Roman  church  two  ages  after  that ;  for  pope 
Nicolaus  the  First  plainly  says,  it  was  never  used  in  the  church  of  Rome.  In  the  eighth 
century,  the  priests'  garments  were  given  with  a  special  benediction,  for  the  priests  offering 
expiatory  sacrifices  :  it  was  no  anclenter  that  that  phrase  was  used  in  ordinations ;  and  in 
that  same  age  there  was  a  special  benediction  of  the  priests'  hands,  used  before  they  were 
anointed  ;  and  then  his  head  was  anointed.  This  was  taken  partly  from  the  Levitical  law, 
and  partly  because  the  people  believed  that  their  kings  derived  the  sacredness  of  their  persons, 
from  their  being  anointed  ;  so  the  priests  having  a  mind  to  have  their  persons  secured  and 
exempted  from  all  secular  power,  were  willing  enough  to  use  this  rite  in  their  ordinations ; 
and  in  the  tenth  century,  when  the  belief  of  transubstantiation  was  received,  the  delivering 
of  the  vessels  for  the  Eucharist,  with  the  power  of  offering  sacrifices,  was  brought  in,  besides 
a  great  many  other  rites.  So  that  the  church  did  never  tie  itself  to  one  certain  form  of 
ordinations  ;  nor  did  it  always  make  them  with  the  same  prayers ;  for  what  was  accounted 
anciently  the  form  of  ordination,  was  in  the  later  ages  but  a  preparatory  prayer  to  it. 

The  most  considerable  addition  that  was  made  in  the  book  of  ordinations,  was  the  putting 
InteiToeations  questions  to  the  persons  to  be  ordained ;  who  by  answering  these,  make  solemn 
.and  Sponsions  declarations  of  sponsions  and  vows  to  God.     The  first  question  when  one  is 
in  the  new      presented  to  orders,  is,  "  Do  you  trust  that  you  are  inwardly  moved  by  the 
"°  ■  Holy  Gliost,  to  take  upon  you  this  office  and  ministration,  to  serve  God,  for  the 

promoting  his  glory,  and  for  the  edifying  of  his  people  ?"  To  which  he  is  to  answer,  "  He 
trusts  he  is."  It  has  been  oft  lamented,  that  many  come  to  receive  orders  before  ever  they 
have  seriously  read  over  these  questions,  and  examined  themselves  whether  they  could  with 
a  good  conscience  make  the  answers  there  prescribed :  since  it  is  scarce  credible  that  men  of 
common  honesty  would  lie  in  the  presence  of  God  on  so  great  an  occasion  ;  and  yet  it  is  too 
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visible,  that  many  h?,ve  not  any  sucli  inward  vocation,  nor  have  ever  considered  seriously 
■what  it  is.  If  it  were  well  apprehended,  that  heat  that  many  have  to  get  into  orders  would 
soon  abate ;  who  perhaps  have  notiiing  in  their  eye,  but  some  place  of  profit,  or  benefice,  to 
which  way  must  be  made  by  that  preceding  ceremony  ;  and  so  enter  into  orders,  as  others 
are  associated  into  fraternities  and  corporations,  with  little  previous  sense  of  that  holy 
character  they  are  to  receive,  when  they  thus  dedicate  their  lives  and  labours  to  the  service 
of  God  in  the  gospel.  In  the  primitive  church  tiie  apprehension  of  this  made  even  good  and 
holy  men  afraid  to  enter  under  such  bonds ;  and  therefore  tliey  were  oft  to  be  dragged 
almost  by  force,  or  catched  at  unawares,  and  be  so  initiated  ;  as  appears  in  the  lives  of  tliose 
two  Greek  fathers,  Nazianzen  and  Chrysostom.  If  men  make  their  first  step  to  the  holy 
altar  by  such  a  lie,  as  is  their  pretending  to  a  motion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  concerning  wiiich 
they  know  little,  but  that  they  have  nothing  at  all  of  it ;  they  have  no  reason  to  expect  that 
blessing  which  otherwise  attends  on  such  dedications.  And  it  had  been  happy  for  the 
church  if  all  those  tliat  are  authorised  to  confer  orders,  had  stood  on  this  more  critically ; 
and  not  been  contented  with  a  bare  putting  these  questions  to  those  who  come  to  be  ordained; 
but  had  used  a  due  strictness  befoi-ehand,  suitable  to  tliat  grave  admonition  of  St.  Paul's  to 
Timothy,  "  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  and  be  not  partaker  of  otlier  men's  sins." 

In  the  sponsions  made  by  the  priests,  they  bind  themselves  to  "  teacli  the  people  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  to  banish  away  all  erroneous  doctrines,  and  to  use  both  public  and 
private  monitions,  and  exhortations,  as  well  to  the  sick,  as  the  whole,  within  their  cures,  as 
need  shall  require,  and  as  occasion  shall  be  given."  Such  as  remember  that  they  have 
phghted  their  faith  for  this  to  God,  will  feel  the  pastoral  care  to  be  a  load  indeed,  and  so  be 
far  enough  from  relinquishing  it,  or  hiring  it  out  perhaps  to  a  loose  or  ignorant  mercenary. 
These  are  the  blemishes  and  scandals  that  lie  on  our  church,  brought  on  it  partly  by  the 
corruption  of  some  simoniacal  patrons,  but  chiefly  by  the  negligence  of  some,  and  the 
faultiness  of  other  clergymen :  which  could  never  have  lost  so  much  ground  in  the 
nation,  upon  such  trifling  accounts,  as  are  the  contests  since  raised  about  ceremonies ;  if 
it  were  not  that  the  people,  by  such  palpable  faults  in  the  persons  and  behaviour  of  some 
churchmen,  have  been  possessed  with  prejudices,  first  against  them,  and  then  upon  their 
account  against  the  whole  church  :  so  that  these  corrupt  churchmen  are  not  only  to  answer 
to  God  for  all  those  souls  within  their  charge,  that  have  peiushed  through  their  neglect,  but 
in  a  great  degree  for  all  the  mischief  of  the  schism  among  us;  to  the  nourishing  whereof  they 
have  given  so  great  and  palpable  occasion.  The  importance  of  those  things  made  me  judge 
they  deserved  this  digression,  from  which  I  now  turn  to  other  affairs. 

The  business  of  Boulogne  lay  heavy  on  the  council.  The  French  had  stopped  all  commu- 
nication between  Calais  and  it ;  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  supply  it  from  thence.  The  council, 
to  rid  the  nation  of  the  foreigners,  sent  them  all  to  Calais  with  three  thousand  English,  and 
resolved  to  force  a  way  through,  if  it  came  to  extremities  ;  but  at  this  time  both  the  French 
and  English  were  well  disposed  to  a  peace.  The  king  of  France  knew  the  emperor  intended 
It  is  resolved  ^^  S^  ^"^°  Germany  next  summer ;  so  he  longed  to  be  at  liberty  to  wait  on  his 
to  deliver  motions.  The  English  council,  that  opposed  the  delivery  of  Boulogne,  chiefly  to 
Boulogne  to  throw  off  the  duke  of  Somerset,  that  being  done,  were  all  convinced  that  it  was 
not  worth  the  cost  and  danger  of  a  war ;  only  they  stood  on  the  indecency  of 
yielding  it ;  especially  they  having  raised  such  clamours  against  the  protector,  when  he 
went  about  the  delivering  it  up.  So  they  made  great  shows  of  preparations  to  defend  it ; 
but  at  the  same  time  were  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  propositions  of  peace.  One  Guidotti,  a 
Florentine  that  lived  in  England,  was  employed  by  the  constable  of  France,  Montmorency, 
to  set  on  a  treaty  ;  yet  he  was  to  do  it  without  owning  he  had  any  orders  from  that  king. 
He  went  often  to  and  again  between  Paris  and  London,  and  at  last  it  was  resolved  on  both 
sides  that  there  should  be  a  treaty.  But  at  this  time  there  was  a  great  change 
III.  dies.'  *^f  affairs  in  Italy.  Pope  Paul  III.  having  held  that  see  fifteen  years,  died  the 
10th  of  November,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age  ;  much  broken  in  mind  at 
the  calamity  of  his  family,  the  killing  of  his  son,  the  loss  of  Placentia,  and  the  ingratitude  of 
his  grandchild.  Upon  his  death  all  the  cardinals,  being  gathered  from  Bologna,  Trent,  and 
other  neighbouring  places  entered  the  conclave  ;  where  one  that  is  to  have  such  a  share  in 
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the  following  part  of  tbis  work,  was  so  much  concerned,  that  it  will  be  no  impertinent 
digression  to  give  an  account  of  it.  There  were  great  animosities  between  the  imperialists 
and  the  French :  Cardinal  Farnese  had  also  many  votes  that  followed  him ;  so  that  these 
three  factions  were  either  of  them  strong  enough  to  exclude  any  that  was  unacceptable  to 
Cardinal  Pole  them.  Cardinal  Pole  was  set  up  by  Farnese  as  a  moderate  imperialist,  who  had 
was  elected  carried  it  so  well  at  Trent,  that  they  saw  he  would  not  blindly  follow  the  emperor. 
Pope.  jjg  \^^^  liyg^  many  years  at  Viterbo,  where  he  was  made  legate,  after  he  had 

given  over  his  practices  against  England.  There  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of 
divinity,  not  without  some  imputations  of  favouring  heresy.  For  one  Antonino  Flaminio, 
that  was  also  suspect  of  Lutheranism,  lived  with  him.  Tremellius,  that  learned  Jew,  who 
had  been  baptized  in  his  house,  was  also  known  to  incline  that  way  ;  and  many,  who  left 
their  monasteries,  and  went  to  Germany,  used  to  stay  some  time  with  him  on  their  way, 
and  were  well  received  by  him ;  nor  would  he  proceed  against  any  suspected  of  heresy. 
There  was  cause  enough  to  raise  suspicion  in  a  less  jealous  people  than  Italians.  Yet  the 
vast  zeal  that  he  had  shown  for  the  exaltation  of  the  papacy,  made  all  those  things  be  over- 
looked. He  was  sent  one  of  the  pope's  legates  to  Trent,  where  he  asserted  the  German 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  :  but  upon  the  emperor's  setting  out  the  Interim  he  wrote 
freely  against  it.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  an  easy  and  generous  temper,  but  much  in  the 
power  of  those  whom  ho  loved  and  trusted.  Farnese  therefore  looking  on  him  as  one  that 
w-ould  be  governed  by  him.  and  that  was  acceptable  to  the  imperialists,  and  not  much  hated 
by  the  French,  the  cardinal  of  Guise  being  his  friend,  resolved  to  promote  him  ;  and  by  the 
scrutiny  they  made,  it  was  found  that  they  were  within  two  of  the  number  that  was  requisite. 
But  he  seemed  so  little  concerned  at  it  himself,  that  he  desired  them  not  to  make  too  much 
haste  in  a  thing  of  that  nature ;  for  that  dignity  was  rather  to  be  undertaken  with  fear,  than 
to  be  ambitiously  desired.  The  cardinals,  who  had  heard  of  such  things  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  but  liad  seen  few  such  modern  instances,  and  who  valued  men  by  nothing  more 
than  their  ambitious  aspiring,  imj)uted  this  either  to  dulness,  or  hypocrisy  :  he  himself 
seemed  nothing  affected  with  it,  and  did  not  change  his  behaviour,  and  carried  it  with  an 
equality  of'mind,  that  became  one  who  had  divided  his  time  between  philosophy  and  divinity. 
Caraffii,  that  hated  him,  did  all  he  could  to  alienate  the  conclave  from  him  ;  he  objected  to 
him,  not  only  heresy,  but  also  the  suspicion  of  incontinence,  since  he  bred  up  a  nun  who 
was  believed  to  be  his  daughter.  Of  these  things  he  coldly  purged  himself ;  he  showed  that 
he  had  suffered  so  much  on  the  account  of  religion  in  his  own  country,  that  he  was  beyond 
the  suspicion  of  heresy ;  and  he  proved  that  the  girl  whom  he  maintained  among  the  nuns, 
was  an  Englishman's  daughter,  to  whom  he  had  assigned  an  allowance.  Caraffa  prevailed 
little,  and  the  next  night  the  number  was  complete ;  so  that  the  cardinals  came  to  adore 
him,  and  make  him  pope ;  but  he  receiving  that,  with  his  usual  coldness  said,  it  was  night, 
and  God  loved  light  better  than  darkness,  therefore  he  desired  to  delay  it  till  day  came. 
The  Italians  who,  whatever  judges  they  may  be  about  the  qualifications  of  such  a  pope  as  is 
necessary  for  their  affairs,  understood  not  this  temper  of  mind,  which  in  better  times  would 
have  recommended  one  with  the  highest  advantages,  shrunk  all  from  him  :  and  after  some 
intrigues  usual  on  such  occasions,  chose  the  cardinal  de  Monte,  afterwards  pope  Julius  III., 
who  gave  a  strange  omen  of  what  advancements  he  intended  to  make,  when  he  gave  his  own 
hat,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  popes  who  bestow  their  hats  before  they  go  out  of  the 
conclave,  on  a  mean  servant  of  his,  who  had  the  charge  of  a  monkey  that  he  kept ;  and  i 
being  asked  what  he  observed  in  him  to  make  him  a  cardinal,  he  answered,  as  much  as  the 
cardinals  had  seen  in  him  to  make  him  pope.  But  it  was  commonly  said,  that  the  secret  of ' 
this  promotion  was  an  unnatural  affection  to  him.     Upon  this  occasion  I   shall  refer  the 

reader  to  a  letter  which  I  have  put  in  the  Collection,  written  by  cardinal  Wolsey 
Number'4's     "poi^  tlie  death  of  pope  Adrian  VI.,  to  get  himself  chosen  pope  ;  it  sets  out  so 

naturally  the  intrigues  of  that  court  on  such  occasions,  that  though  it  belongs  to 
the  former  Part,  yet  having  fallen  upon  it  since  I  published  it,  I  thought  it  would  be  no 
unacceptable  thing  to  Insert  in  this  Part,  though  it  does  not  belong  to  it.  It  will  demonstrate 
how  likely  it  is,  that  a  bishop  chosen  by  such  arts,  should  be  the  infallible  judge  of  contro- 
versies, and  the  head  of  the  church. 
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And  now  to  return  to  England ;  It  was  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  France :  who 

were,  the  lord  Eussel,  Paget,  now  made  a  lord,  secretary  Petre,  and  sir  John 

treaty  be-  ]\£a^gon_     Their  instructions  will  be  found  in  the  Collection.     The  substance  of 
twcen  the  -iiiir  ii- 

English  and     them  was,  they  were  not  to  stick  about  the  place  of  treaty,  but  to  have  it  at 

French.  Calais  or  Boulogne,  if  it  might  be :  they  were  to  agree  to  the  delivery  up  of 

i^ollection,      Boulogne,  but  to  demand  that  the  Scotch  queen  should  be  sent  back  for  per- 

Instructions     fecting  the  marriage  formerly  agreed  on  :  that  the  fortifications  of  Newhaven 

iiveii  to  the  and  Blackness  should  be  ruinated  :  that  the  perpetual  pension  agreed  to  king 

English  am.     Jigjirv  should  Still  be  paid,  together  witli  all  arrears  that  were  due  before  the 

wars :  they  were  only  to  insist  on  the  last,  if  they  saw  the  former  could  not  be 
obtained :  they  were  to  agree  the  time  and  manner  of  the  delivery  of  Boulogne  to  be  as 
lionourable  as  might  be.  For  Scotland,  they  being  also  in  war  with  the  emperor,  the  king 
of  England  could  not  make  peace  with  them,  unless  the  emperor,  his  ally,  who  had  made 
war  on  them  upon  his  account,  were  also  satisfied  :  all  places  there  were  to  be  ofi^ered  np, 
except  Roxburgh  and  Aymouth.  If  the  French  spoke  anything  of  the  king"'s  marrying 
their  king's  daughter  Elizabeth,  they  were  to  put  it  off";  since  the  king  was  yet  so  young. 
They  were  also  at  first  to  agree  to  no  more  but  a  cessation.  So  they  went  over  on  the  21st 
of  January ;  the  French  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  them  were  Rochpot, 
Chastilion,  Mortier,  and  de  Sany,  who  desired  the  meeting  might  be  near  Boulogne,  though 
the  English  endeavoured  to  have  brought  it  to  Guisnes.  Upon  the  English  laying 
out  their  demands,  the  French  answered  tliem  roundly,  that  for  delivering  up  the  queen 
of  Scots,  tliey  would  not  treat  about  it ;  nor  about  a  perpetual  pension  ;  since,  as  the  king 
was  resolved  to  marry  the  Scotch  queen  to  tlie  dauphin,  so  he  would  give  no  perpetual 
pension,  which  was  in  eflfcct  to  become  a  tributary  prince :  but  for  a  sum  of  money  they 
were  ready  to  treat  about  it.  As  to  Scotland,  they  demanded,  that  all  the  places  that  had 
been  taken  should  be  restored,  as  well  Roxburgh  and  Aymouth,  as  Lauder  and  Dunglass. 
The  latter  two  were  soon  yielded  to,  but  the  commissioners  were  limited  as  to  the  former. 
There  was  also  some  discourse  of  rasing  the  fortifications  of  Alderney  and  Sark,  two  small 
islands  in  the  Channel,  that  belonged  to  England :  the  latter  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  who  were  willing  to  yield  it  up,  so  the  fortifications  both  in  it  and  Alderney  were 

rased.  Upon  this  there  were  second  instructions  sent  over  from  the  council, 
N^mbcr'Vo      (which  are  in  the  Collection,)  that  they  should  so  far  insist  on  the  keeping  of 

Roxburgh  and  Aymouth,  as  to  break  up  their  conference  upon  it ;  but  if  that 
did  not  work  on  the  French,  they  should  yield  it  rather  than  give  over  the  treaty.  They 
were  also  instructed  to  require  hostages  from  the  French  till  the  money  were  all  paid,  and 
to  offer  hostages  on  the  part  of  England  till  Boulogne  was  delivered ;  and  to  struggle  in  the 
matter  of  the  isles  all  they  could,  but  not  to  break  about  it.  Between  the  giving  the  first 
and  second  instructions,  the  lord  St.  John  was  created  earl  of  Wiltshire,  as 
the  treaty  appears  by  his  subscriptions.  The  commissioners  finished  their  treaty  about  the 
end  of  February,  on  these  articles.  On  condition  that  all  claims  of  either  side 
should  be  reserved  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  This  was  a  temper  between 
the  English  demand  of  all  the  arrears  of  king  Henry's  pension,  and  the  French  denial  of  it : 
for  thus  the  kino;  reserved  all  the  right  he  had  before  the  war.     Boulogne  was  to  be  deli- 

DO  o 

vered  within  six  months,  with  all  the  places  about  it,  and  the  ordnance,  except  what  the 
English  had  cast  since  they  had  It :  for  which  surrender  the  French  were  to  pay  400,000 
crowns,  (then  of  equal  value  with  the  English  noble,)  the  one-half  three  days  after  the 
town  was  in  their  hands,  and  the  other  In  the  August  after.  There  was  to  be  a  peace  with 
Scotland  ;  and  Roxburgh  and  Aymouth,  Lauder  and  Dunglass,  were  to  be  rased  :  and  there 
was  to  be  a  free  trade  between  England,  France,  and  Scotland.  Six  hostages  were  to  be 
given  on  either  side  :  all  the  English  were  to  be  sent  back  upon  the  delivery  of  the  town  : 
and  three  of  the  French  on  the  first,  and  the  rest  on  the  second  payment.  The  Frencli 
hostages  were  the  duke  of  Enghien,  the  marquis  de  Mean,  son  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  Mont- 
morency, son  to  the  constable,  the  duke  of  Tremoullle,  the  vicedam  of  Chartres,  and 
Henaudy,  sou  to  Annebault,  the  admiral.  On  the  English  side  were  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
the  earl  of  Hartford,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  earl  of  Arundel's  son,  the  lord  Strange, 
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and  the  lord  Matravers.  So  was  the  peace  concluded :  all  the  articles  in  it  were  duly  per- 
formed, and  the  hostages  delivered  back.  It  was  proclaimed  in  London  on  the  29th  of 
March,  being  confirmed  by  both  the  kings.  Only  it  was  mucli  observed,  that  when  it  was 
to  be  confirmed  in  England,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  on  pretence  of  sickness,  was  absent :  those 
who  began  to  conceive  great  jealousies  of  him,  thought  this  was  to  make  a  shov/  to  the 
people  that  he  abhorred  so  dishonourable  a  thing,  as  himself  had  oft  called  it  during  the  duke 
of  Somerset's  administration,  and  that  therefore  he  would  not  by  his  presence  seem  to  con- 
sent to  it,  though  he  had  signed  all  the  orders  for  it. 

And  now  was  the  king  entering  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  free  from  all  wars,  which 
Th  arl  of  ^'^'^  hitherto  much  distracted  his  government.  So  the  council  was  more  at 
Warwick  go-  leisure  to  settle  the  affairs  at  home.  But  the  earl  of  AYarwick,  beginning  to 
yerns  the  form  great  designs,  resolved  first  to  make  himself  popular,  by  calling  all  that  had 
couDci  s.  meddled  in  the  king''s  affairs  to  a  strict  account :  and  either  to  make  them  com- 

pound for  great  sums,  by  which  the  king's  debts  should  be  paid  ;  or  to  keep  them  under  the 
lash  till  he  made  them  subservient  to  his  ends.  He  began  with  the  earl  of  Arundel,  to 
whose  charge  many  things  being  laid,  he  submitted  himself  to  a  fine  of  12,000/.,  to  be  paid 
in  twelve  years.  This  was  the  more  taken  notice  of,  because  Southampton,  Arundel,  and 
he,  with  sir  Richard  Southwell,  master  of  the  rolls,  had  been  the  chief  contrivers  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset's  fall :  Southampton  was  d  iven  away,  Arundel  fined,  and  Southwell  was 
soon  after  put  in  the  Fleet,  for  dispersing  some  seditious  bills.  This  wrought  much  on  the 
vulgar,  who  imputed  it  to  a  secret  curse  on  those  who  had  conspired  against  the  duke  of 
Somerset :  and  the  delivery  of  Boulogne  made  it  yet  more  plain,  that  the  charge  against 
him  was  chiefly  grounded  on  malice.  After  Arundel's  disgrace,  all  the  duke  of  Somerset's 
friends  made  their  compositions,  and  were  discliarged.  Sir  Tho.  Smith,  Sir  Slichael 
Stanhope,  Tho.  Fisher,  and  William  Gray,  each  of  them  acknowledged  they  owed  the 
king  3000/.,  and  sir  Jo.  Thynn  submitted  to  6000/. 

But  I  shall  next  prosecute  the  narration  of  what  concerned  the  church.  It  was  now 
Ridley  made  resolved  to  fill  the  see  of  London  :  Ridley  being  esteemed  both  the  most  learned, 
bishop  of  and  most  thoroughly  zealous  for  the  Reformation,  was  pitched  on  to  be  the  man. 
London.  g^  ^^  ^j^g  21st  of  February  he  was  writ  for,  and  on  the  24th  he  was  declaredj 

bishop  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  was  to  have  1000/.  a  year  of  the  rents  of  the! 
bishopric  ;  and  for  his  further  supply,  was  dispensed  with  to  hold  a  prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury and  Westminster.  It  was  thought  needless  to  have  two  bishoprics  so  near  one! 
another  ;  and  some,  gaping  after  the  lands  of  both,  procured  this  union.  But  I  do  not  seel 
any  reason  to  think,  that  at  any  time  in  this  reign,  the  suppression  of  tlie  deaneries  and  pre-l 
bends  in  cathedrals  was  designed.  For  neither  in  the  suppression  of  the  bishoprics  of  West- 1 
minster,  Gloucester,  or  Durham,  was  there  any  attempt  made  to  put  down  the  deaneries  orj 
prebendaries  in  these  places  :  so  that  I  look  on  this  as  a  groundless  conceit,  among  many  others  J 
that  pass  concerning  this  reign.  For  Thirleby  of  Westminster,  tliere  was  no  cause  given  to] 
throw  him  out;  for  he  obeyed  all  the  laws  and  injunctions  when  they  came  out,  thougli  he] 
generally  opposed  them  when  they  were  making.  So  to  make  way  for  liim,  Williaraj 
Reps,  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  prevailed  with  to  resign,  and  he  was  promoted  to  that! 
see,  vacant  (as  his  patent  has  it)  by  the  free  resignation  of  William  the  former  bishop. 
And  the  same  day  being  the  1st  of  April,  Ridley  was  made  bishop  of  London  and  West-J 
minster.  Both  were,  according  to  the  common  form,  to  be  bishops  durante  vita  natu 
rail,  during  life. 

The  see  of  Winchester  had  been  two  years  as  good  as  vacant,  by  the  long  imprisonment! 
Proceedings  of  Gardiner,  who  had  been  now  above  two  years  in  the  Tower.  Wlien  thel 
against  Gardi-  book  of  Common-prayer  was  set  out,  the  lord  St.  John  and  secretary  Petre  were! 
''^'""  sent  with  it  to  him,  to  know  of  him  whether  he  would  conform  iiimself  to  it  orj 

not:  and  they  gave  him  great  hopes,  that  if  he  would  submit,  the  protector  would  suetoj 
the  king  for  mercy  to  him.  He  answered.  That  he  did  not  know  himself  guilty  of  anything] 
that  needed  mercy :  so  he  desired  to  be  tried,  for  wliat  had  been  objected  to  him,  according! 
to  law.  For  the  book,  he  did  not  think  that  while  he  was  a  prisoner  he  was  bound  to  give  J 
his  opinion  about  such  things ;  it  might  be  thought  he  did  it  against  his  conscience  to  obtain! 
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his  lil)crty ;  but  if  he  were  out  of  prison,  he  should  either  obey  it,  or  be  liable  to  punishment 
according  to  law.  Upon  the  duke  of  Somerset's  fall,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, sir  William  Herbert,  and  secretary  Pctre,  were  sent  to  him  *  :  (Fox  says,  tliis  was 
on  the  9th  of  July,  and  it  is  so  in  king  Edward's  Journal ;  but  there  must  be  an  error  in 
that,  for  Gardiner  in  his  answer  says,  that  upon  the  duke  of  Somerset's  coming  to  the 
Tower,  he  looked  to  have  been  let  out  within  two  days,  and  had  made  his  farewell  feast,  but 
when  these  were  with  liini  a  month  or  thereabout  had  passed :  so  it  must  have  been  in 
November  the  fonner  year.)  They  brought  him  a  paper,  to  which  they  desired  he  would 
set  his  hand.  It  contained  first  a  preface,  which  was  an  acknowledgment  of  former  faults. 
Some  Articles  for  which  he  had  been  justly  punished  :  there  were  also  divers  articles  contained 
are  sent  to  in  it,  which  were  touching  the  king^s  supremacy  ;  his  power  of  appointing  or 
^''"'  dispensing  with  holidays  and  fasts  ;  that  the  book  of  Common-prayer  set  out  by 

the  king  and  parliament  was  a  most  Christian  and  godly  book,  to  be  allowed  of  by  all 
bishops  and  pastors  in  England,  and  that  he  should  both  in  sermons  and  discourses  commend 
it  to  be  observed ;  that  the  king's  power  was  complete  now  when  under  age,  and  that  all 
owed  obedience  to  him,  now,  as  much  as  if  he  were  thirty  or  forty  years  old  ;  that  the  Six 
Articles  were  justly  abrogated ;  and  that  the  king  had  full  authority  to  correct  and  reform  what 
was  amiss  in  the  church  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  lie  only  excepted  to  the  preface  ; 
and  offered  to  sign  all  the  articles,  but  would  have  had  the  preface  left  out.  They  bid  him 
rather  write  on  the  margin  his  exceptions  to  it ;  so  he  writ,  tliat  he  could  not  with  a  good 
conscience  agree  to  the  preface,  and  with  that  exception  he  set  his  hand  to  the  whole  paper. 
AVlvch  he  '^''"^  lords  Used  him  with  great  kindness,  and  giivc  him  hope  that  his  troubles 
signed  with  sliould  be  quickly  ended.  Herbert  and  Petre  came  to  him  some  time  after  that, 
some  cxcep-    but  how  soon  is  not  so  clear,  and  pressed  him  to  make  the  acknowledgment 

without  exception  ;  he  refused  it,  and  said,  he  would  never  def;inie  himself,  for 
when  he  had  done  it,  he  was  not  sure  but  it  might  be  made  use  of  against  him  as  a  con- 
fession. Two  or  three  days  after  that,  Ridley  was  sent  to  him,  together  with  the  other 
two,  and  they  brought  him  new  articles.  In  this  paper  the  acknowledgment  was  more 
general  than  in  the  former :  it  was  said  here  in  the  preface,  that  he  had  been  suspected  of 
not  approving  the  king's  proceedings,  and  being  appointed  to  preach,  had  not  done  it  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  and  so  deserved  the  king's  displeasure,  for  which  he  was  sorry  :  the 

articles  related  to  the  pope's  supremacy,  the  suppression  of  abbeys  and  chantries, 
sent  to  him      pilgrimages,  masses,  images,  the  adoring  the  sacrament,  the  communion  in  both 

kinds,  the  abolishing  the  old  books,  and  bringing  in  the  new  book  of  service,  and 
that  for  ordaining  of  priests  and  bishops,  the  completeness  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  use  of  it 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  lawfulness  of  clergymen's  marriage,  and  to  Erasmus's  paraphrase 
that  it  had  been  on  good  considerations  ordered  to  be  set  up  in  churches.  He  read  all  these, 
and  said,  he  desired  first  to  be  discharged  of  his  imprisonment,  and  then  he  would  freely 
answer  them  all,  so  as  to  stand  by  it,  and  suffer  if  he  did  amiss  :  but  he  would  trouble 
himself  with  no  more  articles,  while  he  remained  in  prison  ;  since  he  desired  not  to  be 
delivered  out  of  his  troubles  in  the  way  of  mercy,  but  of  justice.  After  that,  he  was  brought 
before  the  council,  and  the  lords  told  him  they  sat  by  a  special  commission  to  judge  him, 
and  so  required  him  to  subscribe  the  articles  that  had  been  sent  to  him.  He  prayed  them 
earnestly  to  put  him  to  a  trial  for  the  grounds  of  his  imprisonment,  and  when  that  was  over 
he  would  clearly  answer  them  in  all  other  things  ;  but  he  did  not  think  he  could  subscribe 
all  the  articles  after  one  sort ;  some  of  them  being  about  laws  already  made,  which  he  could 
not  qualify,  others  of  them  being  matters  of  learning,  in  which  he  might  use  more  freedom  : 
in  conclusion,  he  desired  leave  to  take  them  with  him,  and  he  would  consider  how  to  answer 
them.  But  they  required  him  to  subscribe  them  all  without  any  qualification  ;  which  he 
But  he  icfus-  refused  to  do.  Upon  this  the  fruits  of  his  bishopric  were  sequestered  ;  and  he 
iug  to  sign  was  required  to  conform  himself  to  their  orders  within  three  months,  upon  pain 
them,  was      of  deprivation  ;  and  the  liberty  he  had,  of  walking  in  some  open  galleries,  when 

the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  not  in  them,  was  taken  from  him  ;  and  he  was  again 
shut  up  ia  liis  chamber. 

*  The  duke  of  Somerset  was  not  then  fallen.     It  was  between  his  two  falls. —  Strvpi.'s  Coiir^ECT. 
VOL.    I.  D  u 
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All  tills  was  miicli  censured,  as  being  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  Englislimcn,  and  the 
forms  of  all  legal  proceedings.  It  was  thought  very  hard  to  put  a  man  in  prison  upon  a 
complaint  against  him ;  and  without  any  further  inquiry  into  it,  after  two  years'  durance  to 
put  articles  to  him.  And  they  which  spoke  freely,  said  it  favoured  too  much  of  the 
Inquisition.  But  the  canon  law  not  being  rectified,  and  the  king  being  in  the  pope's  room, 
there  were  some  things  gathered  from  the  canon  law,  and  the  way  of  proceeding  ex  officio^ 
which  rather  excused  than  justified  this  hard  measure  he  met  with.  The  sequel  of  this 
business  shall  be  related  in  its  proper  place. 

This  Lent  old  Latimer  preached  before  the  king.  The  discourse  of  the  king's  marrying  a 
Latimer's  ad-  '^'''Ughter  of  France  had  alarmed  all  the  reformers,  who  rather  inclined  to  a 
vice  to  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans.  (To  a  marriage  with  her  it  is  no 
King  concern-  wonder  they  all  wished  well;  for  both  Ferdinand  and  his  son  Maximilian  were 
ria^fe '^  ^^'  ^^°^^^  upon  as  princes  that  in  their  hearts  loved  the  Reformation,  and  the  son 
was  not  only  the  best  prince,  but  accounted  one  of  the  best  men  of  tlie  age.) 
But  Latimer  in  his  sermon  advised  the  king  to  marry  in  the  Lord ;  and  to  take  care  that 
marriages  might  not  be  made  only  as  bargains,  which  was  a  thing  too  frequently  done,  and 
occasioned  so  much  whoredom  and  divorcing  in  the  nation.  He  run  out  in  a  sad  lamen- 
tation of  the  vices  of  the  time,  the  vanity  of  women,  the  luxury  and  irregularity  of  men  ;  he 
complained,  that  many  were  gospellers  for  love  of  the  abbey  and  chantry-lands  ;  he  pressed 
that  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  the  excommunicating  of  scandalous  persons  might  be 
again  set  up  :  he  advised  the  king  to  beware  of  seeking  his  pleasure  too  much,  and  to  keep 
none  about  him  who  would  serve  him  in  it :  he  said  he  was  so  old,  that  he  believed  he 
would  never  appear  there  more,  and  therefore  he  discharged  his  conscience  freely  :  he  com- 
plained the  king's  debts  were  not  paid,  and  yet  his  officers  lived  high,  made  great  purchases, 
and  built  palaces  :  he  prayed  them  all  to  be  good  to  the  king,  and  not  to  defraud  the  poor 
tradesmen  that  wrought  for  his  stores,  who  were  ill  paid.  This  I  set  down  not  so  much  to 
give  an  account  of  that  sermon,  a?  of  the  state  of  the  court  and  nation,  which  he  so  freely 
discoursed  of. 

Wakeman,  that  had  been  abbot  of  Tewksbury,  and  was  after  made  bishop  of  Gloucester, 

Hooper  is  died  in  December  last  year  ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  July  this  year.  Hooper  was  by 
made  Bisliop  letters  patents  appointed  to  be  his  successor.  Upon  which  there  followed  a 
of  G  oucester.  contest  that  has  since  had  such  fatal  consequences,  that  of  it  we  may  say  with 
St.  James,  "  How  great  a  matter  hath  a  little  fire  kindled  ! "  It  has  been  already  shown, 
that  the  vestments  used  in  divine  service  were  appointed  to  be  retained  in  this  church ;  but 
But  refuses  to  Hooper  refused  to  be  consecrated  in  the  episcopal  vestments.  The  grounds  he 
weartheEpis-  went  on  Were,  that  they  were  human  inventions,  brought  in  by  tradition  or 
copal  Vest-  custom,  not  suitable  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  all  such 
ceremonies  were  condemned  by  St.  Paul  as  beggarly  elements :  that  these 
vestments  had  been  invented  chiefly  for  celebrating  the  mass  with  much  pomp,  and  had 
been  consecrated  for  that  effect ;  therefore  he  desired  to  be  excused  from  the  use  of  them. 
Cranmer  and  Ridley,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged,  that  traditions  in  matters  of  faith  were 
justly  rejected;  but  in  matters  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  custom  was  oft  a  good  argument  for 
Upon  this  a  the  continuance  of  that  which  had  been  long  used.  Those  places  of  St.  Paul  did 
great  Dispute  only  relate  to  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies,  which  some  in  the 
"*'^^"  apostles'  times  pleaded  were  still  to  be  retained,  upon  the  authority  of  their  first 

institution  by  Moses :  so  this  implying,  that  the  Messias  was  not  yet  come,  in  whom  all 
these  had  their  accomplishment,  the  apostles  did  condemn  the  use  of  them  on  any  such 
account ;  though  when  the  bare  observing  them,  without  the  opinion  of  any  such  necessity 
in  them,  was  likely  to  gain  the  Jews,  they  both  used  circumcision,  and  purified  themselves 
in  the  temple  :  if  then  they  who  had  such  absolute  authority  in  those  matters  did  conde- 
scend so  far  to  the  weakness  of  the  Jews,  it  was  much  more  becoming  subjects  to  give 
obedience  to  laws  in  things  indifferent.  And  the  abuse  that  had  been  formerly,  was  no 
better  reason  to  take  away  the  use  of  these  vestments,  than  it  was  to  throw  down  churches, 
and  take  away  the  bells,  because  the  one  had  been  consecrated  and  the  other  baptised,  with 
nianj'  superstitious  ceremonies.     Therefore,  they  required  Hooper  to  conform  himself  to  the 
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law.  Cranmer,  •who,  to  his  other  excellent  qualities,  had  joined  a  singular  modesty  and 
distrust  of  himself,  writ  about  this  difference  to  Bucer,  reducing  it  to  these  two  plain  ques- 
tions : — Whether  it  was  lawful  and  free  from  any  sin  against  God,  for  the  ministers  of  the 
church  of  England  to  use  those  garments  in  which  they  did  then  officiate  ;  since  they  were 
required  to  do  it  by  the  magistrate's  command  ?  And  whether  he  that  affirmed  that  it  wag 
unlawful,  or  on  that  account  refused  to  use  those  vestments,  did  not  sin  against  God  ; 
calling  that  unclean  which  God  had  sanctified,  and  the  magistrate  required ;  since  he 
Bucer's  opi-  thereby  disturbed  the  public  order  of  the  kingdom  ?  To  this  Bucer  writ  a  large 
iiioii  concern-  answer  on  the  8th  of  December  this  year.  He  thought  that  those  who  used 
iDg  tuem.  these  garments  ouglit  to  declare  they  did  not  retain  them  as  parts  of  Moses'  law, 
but  as  things  commanded  by  the  law  of  the  land :  he  thought  every  creature  of  God  was 
good,  and  no  former  abuse  could  make  it  so  ill,  that  it  might  not  be  retained ;  and  since 
these  garments  had  been  used  by  the  ancient  fathers  before  popery,  and  might  still  be  of 
good  use  to  the  weak  when  well  imderstood,  and  help  to  maintain  the  ministerial  dignity, 
and  to  show  that  the  church  did  not  of  any  lightness  change  old  customs,  lie  thouglit  the 
retaining  them  was  expedient :  tliat  so  the  people  might,  by  seeing  these  vestments,  con- 
sider of  the  candour  and  purity  that  became  them  :  and  in  this  sense  he  thought,  to  the  pure 
all  things  were  pure  ;  and  so  the  apostles  complied  in  many  things  with  the  Jews.  Upon 
the  whole  matter,  he  thought  they  sinned  who  refused  to  obey  the  laws  in  that  particular. 
But  he  added,  that  since  these  garments  were  abused  by  some  to  superstition,  and  by 
others  to  be  matter  of  contention,  he  wished  they  were  taken  away,  and  a  more  complete 
reformation  established  :  ho  also  prayed  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  the  spoiling  of  churches, 
and  that  ecclesiastical  discipline  against  offenders  might  be  set  up  :  "  For,"  said  he,  "  unless 
these  manifest  and  horrid  sacrileges  be  put  down,  and  the  complete  kingdom  of  Christ  be 
received,  so  that  we  all  submit  to  his  yoke ;  how  intolerably  shall  the  wrath  of  God  break 
out  on  this  kingdom  !  The  Scriptures  set  many  such  examples  before  our  eyes,  and  Ger- 
many offers  a  most  dreadful  prospect  of  what  England  might  look  for." 

He  writ  also  to  Hooper  upon  the  same  argument.  He  wished  the  garments  were  removed 
by  law ;  but  argued  fully  for  the  use  of  them  till  then  :  he  lamented  the  great  corruptions 
that  were  among  the  clergy,  and  wished  that  all  good  men  would  unite  their  strength  against 
these  ;  and  then  lesser  abuses  would  be  more  easily  redressed.  He  also  answered  Hooper's 
objections  on  the  principles  formerly  laid  down.     Peter  Martyr  was  also  writ  to ;  and,  as 

he  writ  to  Bucer,  he  was  fully  of  his  mind,  and  approved  of  all  he  had  writ 
".'^   ■     ^^'    about  it.     And  he  added  these  words,  whicli  I  shall  set  down  in  his  own  terms, 

copied  from  the  original  letter :  "  Quae  de  Hopero  ad  me  scribis,  non  potuerunt 
non  videri  mira ;  certe  illis  auditis  obstupui.  Sed  bene  habet,  quod  episcopi  literas  meas 
viderunt ;  imde  invidia  ego  quidem  sum  liberatus.  Ecce  illius  causa  sic  jacet,  ut  melioribus 
et  piis  nequaquam  probetur.  Dolet,  dolet,  idq  ;  mihi  gi-avissime,  talia  inter  evamrelii  pro- 
fessores  contingere.  Ille  toto  hoc  tempore,  cum  illi  sit  interdicta  concio,  non  videtur  posse 
quiescere :  suae  fidei  confessionem  edidit,  qua  rursus  multorum  animos  exacerbavit :  deinde 
queritur  de  consiliariis,  et  fortasse,  quod  mihi  non  refert,  de  nobis :  Deus  felicem  catastro- 
phen  non  lastis  actibus  imponat !"  In  English :  "  What  you  wrote  to  me  about  Hooper 
could  not  but  seem  wonderful  to  me :  when  I  heard  it,  I  was  struck  with  it.  It  was  well 
that  the  bishops  saw  my  letters,  by  which  I  am  freed  from  their  displeasure.  His  business 
is  now  at  that  pass,  that  the  best  and  most  pious  disprove  of  it.  I  am  grieved,  and  sadly 
grieved,  that  such  things  should  fall  out  among  the  professors  of  the  gospel.  All  tliis  while 
m  which  he  is  suspended  from  preaching,  he  cannot  be  at  rest :  he  has  set  out  a  profession 
of  his  faith,  by  which  he  has  provoked  many :  he  complains  of  the  privy-councillors,  and 
perhaps  of  us  too,  of  which  he  says  nothing  to  me.  God  give  a  happy  issue  to  these 
imcomfortable  beginnings !"  This  I  set  down  more  fully,  that  it  may  appear  how  far  either 
of  these  divines  were  from  cherisliing  such  stiffness  in  Hooper.  He  had  been  chaplain  to 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  as  appeared  by  his  defence  of  himself  in  Bonner's  process ;  yet  he 
obtained  so  much  favour  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  that  he  writ  earnestly  in  his  behalf  to  the 
archbishop  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  garments  and  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  at 
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his  consecration  *.  Cranmcr  wrote  back,  that  he  could  not  do  it  without  incurring  a 
prsemunire  :  so  the  king  was  moved  to  write  to  him,  warranting  him  to  do  it,  without  any 
danger  wliieh  tlie  Law  could  bring  on  him  for  such  an  omission.  But  though  this  was  done 
on  the  4th  of  August,  yet  he  was  not  consecrated  till  March  next  year ;  and  in  the  mean 
while  it  appears,  by  Peter  Martyr's  letters,  that  he  was  suspended  from  preaching. 

This  summer,  John  a  Lasco,  with  a  congregation  of  Germans  that  fled  from  their  country 
A  con   c   -     upon  the  persecution  raised  there  for  not  receiving  the  Interim,  was  allowed  to 
tion  of  Ger-     hold  his  assembly  at  St.  Austin's  in  London  j-.     Tlie  congregation  was  erected 
mans  in  Lon-   into  a  corporation.     John  a  Lasco  was  to  be  supcrintendant,   and  there   were 
°°'  four  other  ministers  associated  with  him.     For  the  curiosity  of  the  thing,   I 

have  put   the    patents   in   the  Collection.      There  were    also    three  hundred  and  eighty 

of  the  congregation  made  denizens  of  England,  as  appears  by  the  records  of  their 
Nunabe'^s'l      P^iteuts.       But  a  Lasco  did  not  carry  himself  with  that  decency  that  became 

a  stranger  who  was  so  kindly  received  :  for  he  wrote  against  the  orders  of  this 
church,  both  in  tlie  matter  of  the  habits,  and  about  the  posture  in  the  sacrament,  being  for 
sitting  rather  than  kneeling. 

This  year,  Polidore  Virgil,  who  had  been  now  almost  forty  years  in  England,  growing 

old,  desired  leave  to   go  nearer  the  sun.     It  was  granted  him  on  the  2nd  of 

■J  le^^ygg     '    June  X  '■  and  in  consideration  of  the  public  service  he  was  thought  to  have  done 

England.         the  nation  by  his  History,  he  was  permitted  to  hold  his  archdeaconry  of  Wells 

Rot.  P;it.  4.     and  his  prebend  of  Nonnington,  notwithstanding  his  absence  out  of  tlie  kincf- 

Y^^^  ■    ■         dom.     On  the  26th  of  June,  ,Poinet  was  declared  bishop  of  Rochester,  and 

Coverdale  was  made  coadjutor  to  Vesy,  bishop  of  Exeter. 
About  the  end  of  this  year,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  there  was  a  review  made  of  the 
A  review  of  Commou-prayer  book.  Several  things  had  been  continued  in  it,  either  to  draw 
the  Common,  in  some  of  the  bishops,  who  by  such  yielding  might  be  prevailed  on  to  concur 
prayer  bool<.  j^^  j^  .  ^^  j^^  compliance  with  the  people,  who  were  fond  of  their  old  superstitions. 
So  now  a  review  of  it  was  set  about.  J\Iartin  Bucer  was  consulted  in  it :  and  Alesse,  the 
Scotch  divine  mentioned  in  the  former  part,  translated  it  into  Latin  for  his  use.  Upon 
which  Bucer  writ  liis  opinion,  which  he  finished  the  5th  of  January  in  the  year  following. 

The  substance  of  it  was,  that  he  found  all  things  in  the  common  service  and 
eoDMTof  e^h    ^^^^Y  prayers   were  clearly  according  to  the  Scriptures.     He  advised,   that  in 

cathedrals  the  quire  might  not  be  too  far  separated  from  the  congregation,  since 
in  some  places  the  people  could  not  hear  them  read  prayers.  He  wished  there  were  a  strict 
discipline  to  exclude  scandalous  livers  from  the  sacrament.  He  wished  the  old  habits  might 
be  laid  aside,  since  some  used  them  superstitiously,  and  others  contended  much  about  them. 
He  did  not  like  the  half  office  of  communion  or  second-service  to  be  said  at  the  altar,  when 
there  was  no  sacrament.  He  was  offended  with  the  requiring  the  people  to  receive  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  would  have  them  pressed  to  it  much  more  frequently.  He  disliked  that 
the  priests  generally  read  prayers  with  no  devotion,  and  in  such  a  voice  that  the  people 
understood  not  what  they  said.  He  would  have  the  sacrament  delivered  into  the  hands, 
and  not  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  people.  He  censured  praying  for  the  dead,  of  which  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  Scripture,  nor  by  Justin  Martyr  an  age  after.  He  thought  that  the 
prayer,  that  the  elements  might  be  to  us  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  favoured  transub- 

*  Tiic  oatli  of  canonical  obedience,  as  printed  in  the  or  sncli  like  reasons.     Parsons  expressly  says  it   was  the 

form  of  consecration,  An.  1549,  is  so  unexceptionable,  that  oath  of  supremacy.     De   Tribus  Convers.   Par.  3,  chap. 

there  seems  to   be   no  ground  for  scruple  ;  being  only  a  6,  sect.  68. — Anon,  Correct. 

promise  of  all  due  reverence  and  obedience  to  the  arch-  f  They   were  most  of  them  Nefhcrlanders  or  French 

bishop,  &c.     It  seems  to  have  been  the  oath  of  supreiiiacy,  (only  a  few  Germans),  and  consequently  not  concerned 

wliich  at  that  time  contiinod  expressions  more  liable  to  with  the  Interim  ;  and  the  language  they  officiiited  in  was 

exception,  being  a  kind  of,  &c.  oatli,  requiring  obedience  the  Low  German  and  French,  <S:c.      Utenhov.  Narrat. 

to  acts  and  statutes,  made  or  to  be  made,  and  concluding  de  Institut.  et  Dissipat.  lielgarum,  &c.  p.  12,  28,  &c. 

with,  "  So  hclpe  me  God,  All  Saincts,"  &f.  Tliose  that   went  off  with  ii  Lasco  were  Low  Germans, 

fuller,  wlio  was  once  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  oath  of  French,  English,  or  Scots,     lb.  p.  22 — Anon.  Correct. 

canor.ical  obedience  that  Hooper  scrupled,  yet  altered  his  +  The  passport  was  signed  in  March  1554,  to  go  with 

ispinion,  [Worthies  in  Somersetshire,  p.  2J,j  upon  these,  four  servants  and  three  horses. — Strypb's  Correct. 
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stantiation  too  much  :  a  small  variation  might  bring  it  nearer  to  a  Scripture  form.  lie 
complained  that  baptism  was  generally  in  houses,  which  being  the  receiving  infants  into  the 
church,  ought  to  be  done  more  publicly.  The  hallowing  of  the  water,  tiie  chrisme,  and  the 
white  garment  he  censured,  as  being  too  scenical :  he  excepted  to  the  exorcising  the  devil, 
and  would  have  it  turned  to  a  prayer  to  God  :  that  authoritative  way  of  saying  "•  I  adjure  " 
not  being  so  decent.  He  thought  the  godfathers  answering  in  the  child's  name  not  so  well 
as  to  answer  in  their  own,  that  they  should  take  care  in  these  things,  all  they  could,  lie 
would  not  have  confirmation  given  upon  a  bare  recital  of  tiie  catechism  ;  but  would  have 
it  delayed  till  the  persons  did  really  desire  to  renew  the  baptismal  vow.  He  would  have 
catecliisino-  every  holy-day,  and  not  every  sixth  Sunday :  and  that  people  should  be  still 
catechised,  after  they  were  confirmed,  to  preserve  them  from  ignorance.  He  would  have  all 
marriages  to  be  made  in  the  full  congregation.  He  would  have  the  giving  unction  to  the 
sick,  and  praying  for  the  dead,  to  be  quite  laid  aside ;  as  also  the  offering  the  chrisomes  at 
the  churching  of  women.  lie  advised  that  the  communion  should  bo  celebrated  four  times 
a  year.  He  sadly  lamented  the  want  of  faithful  teachers ;  and  intreated  the  archbishop  to 
see  to  the  mending  of  this,  and  to  tiiink  on  some  stricter  ways  of  examining  those  who  were 
to  be  ordained,  than  barely  the  putting  of  some  questions  to  them.  All  this  I  have  gathered 
out  the  more  largely,  that  it  may  appear  how  carefully  things  were  then  considered  :  and 
that  almost  in  every  particular,  the  most  material  things  which  Bucer  excepted  to  were 
corrected  afterwards. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  king  having  taken  such  care  of  him,  that  hearing  that  he  luid 
suffered  in  his  health  last  winter  by  the  want  of  a  stove,  such  as  is  used  in  Gennany,  he  had 
sent  him  201.  to  have  one  made  for  him  ;  he  was  told  that  the  king  would  expect  a  new- 
Biicer  writ  a  year's  gift  from  him  of  a  book  made  for  his  own  use.  So  upon  that  occasion  lie 
book  for  the  writ  a  book  entituled,  "  Concerning;  the  Kingdom  of  Christ."  He  sets  out  in  it 
King  s  use.  j^Ijj,  niiseries  of  Germany,  wliich  he  says  were  brought  on  them  by  their  sins  ; 
for  they  would  bear  no  discipline ;  nor  were  the  ministers  so  earnest  in  it  as  was  fitting  : 
though  in  Hungary  it  was  otherwise.  He  writes  largely  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  which 
was  intended  chiefly  for  separating  ill  men  from  the  sacrament ;  and  to  make  good  men 
avoid  their  company,  whereby  they  might  be  ashamed.  He  presses  much  the  sanctification 
of  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  the  other  holy-days,  and  that  there  might  be  many  dav  s  of  fasting : 
but  he  thought  Lent  had  been  so  abused,  that  other  times  for  it  miglit  be  more  expedient. 
He  complains  much  of  pluralities  and  non-residence  as  a  remainder  of  popery,  so  hurtful  to 
the  church,  that  in  many  places  tliere  were  but  one  or  two,  or  few  more  sermons  in  a  whole 
year :  but  he  thought  that  much  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  greatest  part  of  the 
clergy,  unless  the  king  would  set  himself  vigorously  to  reform  these  things.  Lastly,  he 
would  have  a  complete  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  tlie  church  digested,  and  set  out :  and 
he  proposed  divers  laws  to  the  king's  consideration  :   as, 

1.  For  catechising  children. 

2.  For  sanctifying  holy-days. 

3.  For  preserving  churches  for  God  s  service,  not  to  be  made  places  for  walking  or  for 
commerce. 

4.  To  have  the  pastoral  function  entirely  restored  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  that  bishops 
throwing  off  all  secular  cares,  should  give  themselves  to  their  spiritual  employments  ;  he 
advises  that  coadjutors  might  be  given  to  some,  and  a  council  of  presbyters  be  ai)pointed  for 
tlieni  all.  It  was  plain,  that  many  of  them  complied  witli  the  laws  against  their  minds  ; 
these  he  would  have  deprived.  He  advises  rural  bishops  to  be  set  over  twenty  or  thirty 
parishes,  who  should  gather  their  clergy  often  together,  and  inspect  them  closely  :  and  that 
a  provincial  synod  should  meet  twice  a  year,  where  a  secular  man  in  the  king's  name  should 
be  appointed  to  observe  their  proceedings. 

5.  For  restoring  church-lands,  that  all  who  served  the  church  miglit  be  well  provided  : 
if  any  lived  in  luxury  upon  their  high  revenues,  it  was  reasonable  to  make  them  use  tiiem 
better ;  but  not  to  blame  or  rob  the  church  for  their  f;iiilt. 

G.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  for  whom  anciently  a  fourth  part  of  the  cluircirs 
goods  was  assigned. 
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The  7th  was  about  marriage.  That  the  prohibited  degrees  might  be  well  settled  ;  mar- 
ria<Te  without  consent  of  parents  annulled ;  and  that  a  second  marriage  might  be  lawful  after 
a  divorce,  which  he  thought  might  be  made  for  adultery,  and  some  other  reasons. 

8.  For  the  education  of  youth. 

9.  For  restraining  the  excess  of  some  people's  living. 

10.  For  reforming  and  explaining  the  laws  of  the  land  which  his  father  had  begun. 

11.  To  place  good  magistrates ;  that  no  office  should  be  sold,  and  that  inferior  magistrates 
should  often  give  an  account  to  the  superior  of  the  administration  of  their  offices. 

12.  To  consider  well  who  were  made  judges. 

13.  To  give  order  that  none  should  be  put  in  prison  upon  slight  offijnces. 

The  14th  was  for  moderating  of  some  punishments ;  chiefly,  the  putting  of  thieves  to  death, 
which  was  too  severe,  whereas  adultery  was  too  slightly  passed  over :  though  adultery  be  a 
greater  wrong  to  the  suffering  party  than  any  theft,  and  so  was  punished  with  death  by 
Moses'  law. 

This  book  was  sent  to  the  young  king.     And  he  having  received  it,  set  himself  to  write  a 

general  discourse  about  a  reformation  of  the  nation,  which  is  the  second  among 

*i  •  1'"    r"^    the  discourses  written  by  him  that  follow  the  Journal  of  his  Reig;n.    In  it  he 

tinnks  01  re-  .  .'.  e    ^      Tt     t       <•    1      t  •  • 

forming  many  takes  notice  of  the  corrections  of  the  Book  of  the  Liturgy  which  were  then  under 

abuses.  consideration  ;  as  also  that  it  was  necessary  there  should  be  a  rule  of  church 

CoU.K. EJw.  discipline,  for  the  censure  of  ill  livers;  but  he  thought  that  power  was  not  to  be 

Remain?,         put  into  the  hands  of  all  the  bishops  at  that  time.     From  thence  he  goes  on  to 

um  er  .  discourse  of  the  ill  state  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  remedies  that  seemed  proper 
for  it.  The  first  he  proposes  was  the  education  of  youth,  next  the  correction  of  some  laws, 
and  there  either  broke  it  off,  or  the  rest  of  it  is  lost.  In  which,  as  there  is  a  great  discovery  of 
a  marvellous  probity  of  mind,  so  there  are  strange  hints  to  come  fi'om  one  not  yet  fourteen 
years  of  age  ;  and  yet  It  is  all  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  any 
who  shall  look  on  the  original  will  clearly  see  it  was  his  own  work  :  the  style  is  simple, 
and  suitable  to  a  child  :  few  men  can  make  such  composures,  but  somewhat  above  a  child 
will  appear  in  their  style,  which  makes  me  conclude  it  was  all  a  device  of  his  own. 

This  year  the  king  began  to  write  his  Journal  himself.  The  first  three  years  of  his  reign 
„       ■■  are  set  down  in  a  short  way  of  recapitulating  matters.     But  this  year  he  set 

Journal  of  all  down  what  was  done  every  day,  that  was  of  any  moment,  together  with  the 
Pioceedinss     foreign  news  that  were  sent  over.     And  oftentimes  he  called  to  mind  passages 
during  Ills        gome  days  after  they  were  done  ;  and  sometime  after  the  middle  of  a  month  he 
°  '  tells  what  was  done  in  the  beginning  of  it.     Which  shows  clearly  it  was  his  own 

work  ;  for  if  it  had  been  drawn  for  him  by  any  that  were  about  him,  and  given  him  only  to 
copy  out  for  his  memory,  it  would  have  been  more  exact ;  so  that  there  remains  no  doubt 
with  me  but  that  it  was  his  own  originally.  And  therefore  since  all  who  have  writ  of  that 
time  have  drawn  their  informations  from  that  Journal ;  and  though  they  have  printed  some 
of  the  letters  he  wrote,  when  a  child,  which  are  indeed  the  meanest  things  that  ever  fell 
from  him ;  yet,  except  one  little  fragment,  nothing  of  it  has  been  yet  published ;  I  have 
Coll.K.Edw.  copied  it  out  entirely,  and  set  it  before  my  Collection.  I  have  added  to  it  some 
Rtinains,  other  papers  that  were  also  writ  by  him.  The  first  of  these  is  in  French  ;  it  is 
Number  I.  ^  collection  of  many  passages  out  of  the  Old  Testament  against  idolatry,  and  the 
worshipping  of  images,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  uncle,  being  then  protector  :  the  original 
under  his  own  hand  lies  in  Trinity  College  in  Cambi'idge,  from  whence  I  copied  the  Preface 
and  the  Conclusion,  which  are  printed  in  the  Collection  after  his  Journal. 

There  was  nothing  else  done  of  moment  this  year,  in  relation  to  the  church,  save  tlie 
visitation  made  of  the  diocese  of  London  by  Ridley  their  new  bishop.     But  the 

Rulicv  visits    gjj.g^j.j.  tii^g  Qf  it  ig  jjot  set  down  in  the  register.     It  was  accordino;  to  king 

Ills  JLvioccsc  ~  00 

Edward's  Journal  some  time  before  the  26th  of  June  :  for  he  writes,,  that  on  that 
day  sir  Jo.  Yates  the  high  shei'iff  of  Essex  was  sent  down  with  letters  to  see  the  bishop  of 
London's  injunctions  performed,  which  touched  the  plucking  down  of  superaltaries,  altars, 
and  such  like  ceremonies  and  abuses  ;  so  that  the  visitation  must  have  been  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June.     T!io  articles  of  :t  are  in  bishop  Sparrow's  Collection.     They  are  concerning 
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the  doctrines  and  lives,  and  labours,  and  charities  of  the  clergy ;  viz.  vfhether  they  spake  in 
favour  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  against  the  use  of  the  Scripture,  or  against  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  ?  Whether  they  stirred  up  sedition,  or  sold  the  communion  or  trentals,  or 
used  private  masses  anywhere  ?  Whether  any  anabaptists  or  others  used  private  con- 
venticles, with  diiFerent  opinions  and  forms  from  those  established  ?  Whether  there  were 
any  that  said  the  wickedness  of  the  minister  took  away  the  effect  of  the  sacraments,  or  denied 
repentance  to  such  as  sinned  after  baptism  ?  Other  questions  were  about  baptisms  and 
marriages.  Whether  the  curates  did  visit  the  sick,  and  bury  the  dead,  and  expound  the 
catechism,  at  least  some  part  of  it,  once  in  six  weeks  ?  Whether  any  observed  abrogated 
holy-days,  or  the  rites  that  were  now  put  down  ? 

To  these  he  added  some  injunctions  which  are  in  the  Collection.     Most  of  them  relate  to 

the  old  superstitions,  which  some  of  the  priests  were  still  inclinable  to  practise, 
Nuu!be"5''     ^^^  ^°'"  'w^'i^^h  t^i'^y  li^"!  b^^"  g^^t'y)  if  ^^  ^^^  reproved  by  Bonner.      Such  were, 

washing  their  hands  at  the  altar,  holding  up  the  bread,  licking  the  chalice, 
blessino-  their  eyes  with  the  patten  or  sudary,  and  many  other  relics  of  the  mass.  The 
ministers  were  also  required  to  charge  the  people  oft  to  give  alms,  and  to  come  oft  to 
the  communion,  and  to  carry  themselves  reverently  at  church.  But  that  which  was  most 
new  was,  that  there  having  been  great  contests  about  the  form  of  the  Lord's  board,  whether 
TT      1       11    it  should  be  made  as  an  altar,  or  as  a  table  :  therefore,  since  the  form  of  a  table 

lie  orders  all  ^  '  ^  ,   ,    ' 

Altars  to  be  was  more  like  to  turn  the  people  from  the  superstition  of  the  popish  mass,  and 
turned  to  Ta-  Jq  tlie  right  use  of  the  Lord's  supper,  he  exhorted  the  curates  and  churchwardens 

ct,  or  t  e      ^^  have  it  in  the  fashion  of  a  table,  decently  covered  :  and  to  place  it  in  such  part 
Communion.  .  i        i  i  i  '  i  i  •    •  i 

of  the  quire  or  chancel  as  should  be  most  meet,  so  that  the  ministers  and  com- 
municants should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  people  ;  and  that  they  should  put  down 
all  by-altars. 

There  are  many  passages  among  ancient  writers,  that  show  their  communion-tables  were 
of  wood  ;  and  that  they  were  so  made  as  tables,  that  those  who  fled  into  churches  for 
sanctuaiy  did  hide  themselves  xmder  them.  The  name  altar  came  to  be  given  to  these 
generally,  because  they  accounted  the  Eucharist  a  sacrifice  of  praise,  as  also  a  commemorative 
sacrifice  of  the  oblation  which  Christ  made  of  himself  on  the  cross.  From  hence  it  was,  that 
the  communion-table  was  called  also  an  altar.  But  now  it  came  to  be  considered,  whether, 
as  tliese  terms  had  been  on  good  reason  brought  into  the  church,  when  there  was  no  thought 
of  the  corruptions  that  followed  ;  so  if  it  was  not  fit,  since  tliey  did  still  support  the  belief  of 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  in  the  mass,  and  the  opinion  of  transubstantiation,  and  were  always 
but  figurative  forms  of  speech,  to  change  them  ;  and  to  do  that  more  effectually,  to  change 
the  form  and  place  of  them.  Some  have  fondly  thought  that  Ridley  gave  this  injunction 
after  the  letter  which  the  council  writ  to  him  in  the  end  of  November  followins:.  But  as 
there  was  no  fit  time  to  begin  a  visitation  after  that  time  this  year,  so  the  style  of  the 
injunctions  shows  they  were  given  before  the  letter.  The  injunction  only  exhorts  the  curates 
to  do  it,  whicli  Ridley  could  not  have  done  in  such  soft  words,  after  the  council  had  required 
and  commanded  him  to  do  it :  so  it  appears  that  the  injunctions  were  given  only  by  his 
episcopal  power.  And  that  afterwards  the  same  matter  being  brought  before  the  council, 
who  were  informed  that  in  many  places  there  had  been  contests  about  it,  some  being  for 
keeping  to  their  old  custom,  and  others  being  set  on  a  change,  the  council  thought  fit  to  send 
tiieir  letter  concerning  it  to  Ridley  on  the  24th  of  November  following.  The  letter  sets  out, 
that  altars  were  taken  away  in  divers  places,  upon  good  and  godly  considerations,  but  still 
continued  in  other  places  ;  by  which  there  rose  much  contention  among  the  king's  subjects ; 
therefore,  for  avoiding  that,  they  did  charge  and  command  him  to  give  substantial  order 
through  all  his  diocese  for  removing  all  altars,  and  setting  up  tables  everywhere  for  the 
communion  to  be  administered  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  chancel :  and  that  these  orders 
might  be  the  better  received,  there  were  reasons  sent  with  the  letters,  which  he  was  to  cause 
discreet  preachers  to  declare,  in  such  places  as  he  thought  fit,  and  that  himself  should  set 
them  out  in  his  own  cathedral,  if  conveniently  he  could. 

The  reasons  *  wero,  to  remove  the  people  from  the  superstitious  opinions  of  the  popish 

*  These  reasons  were  drawn  up  bv  RlJlcv. — Stkvpk's  Cohrixt. 
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mass :  and  because  a  table  was  a  more  proper  name  than  an  altar,  for  that  on  which  the 
sacrament  was  laid ;  and  whereas  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  these  terms  are  pro- 
miscuously used,  it  is  done  without  prescribing  anything  about  the  form  of  them  ;  so  that 
the  changing  the  one  into  the  other  did  not  alter  any  part  of  the  liturgy.  It  was  observed, 
that  altars  were  erected  for  the  sacrifices  under  the  law,  which  ceasing,  they  were  also  to 
cease  ;  and  that  Christ  had  instituted  the  sacrament  not  at  an  altar,  but  at  a  table.  And  it 
had  been  ordered  by  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  that  if  any  doubt  arose 
about  any  part  of  it,  the  determining  of  it  should  be  referred  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Upon  these  reasons  therefore  was  this  change  ordered  to  be  made  all  over  England,  which 
was  universally  executed  this  year. 

There  began  this  year  a  practice  which  might  seem  in  itself  not  only  innocent,  but  good. 
Sermons  on  oi  preaching  sermons  and  lectures  on  the  week-days,  to  which  there  was  great 
woikinu-days  running  from  neighbouring  parishes.  This  as  it  begat  emulation  in  the  clergy, 
forbidden.  g^  ^^  y^^^  made  use  of  as  a  pretence  for  many  to  leave  their  labour,  and  gad  idly 
about.  Upon  complaint  therefore  made  of  it,  Ridley  had  a  letter  sent  to  him  from  the 
Council  against  all  preaching  on  working-days,  on  which  there  should  only  be  prayers.  How 
this  was  submitted  to  then  is  not  clear.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  have  been  since 
that  time  excesses  on  all  hands  in  this  matter ;  while  some  have,  with  great  sincerity  and 
devotion,  kept  up  these  in  market-towns  ;  but  others  have  carried  them  on  with  too  much 
faction,  and  a  design  to  detract  from  such  as  were  not  so  eminent  in  their  way  of  preaching. 
Upon  these  abuses,  while  some  rulers  have  studied  to  put  all  such  performances  down,  rather 
than  to  correct  the  abuses  in  them,  great  contradiction  has  followed  on  it ;  and  the  people 
have  been  possessed  with  unjust  prejudices  against  them,  as  hinderers  of  the  word  of  God  ; 
and  that  opposition  has  kept  up  the  zeal  for  these  lectures.  Which  nevertheless,  since  they 
have  been  more  freely  preached,  have  of  late  years  produced  none  of  the  ill  effects  that  did 
follow  them  formerly  when  they  were  endeavoured  to  be  suppressed. 

And  thus  I  end  the  transactions  about  religion  this  year.  The  rest  of  the  affairs  at  home 
were  chiefly  for  the  regulating  of  many  abuses  that  had  grown  up  and  been  nourished  by  a 
long  continuance  of  war.  All  the  foreign  soldiers  were  dismissed.  And  though  the  duke  of 
Lunenburg  had  offered  the  king  ten  thousand  men  to  iiis  assistance,  and  desired  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  of  marriage  for  the  lady  Mary,  they  only  thanked  him  for  the  offer  of  his  soldiers, 
of  which  they,  being  now  at  peace  with  all  their  neighbours,  had  no  need ;  and  since  the 
proposition  for  marrying  the  lady  Mary  to  the  infant  of  Portugal  was  yet  in  dependence, 
they  could  not  treat  in  that  kind  with  any  other  prince  till  that  overture  was  some  way 
ended.  There  were  endeavours  also  for  encouraging  trade,  and  reforming  the  coin.  And 
at  the  court  things  began  to  put  on  a  new  visage  ;  for  there  was  no  more  any  faction  ;  the 
duke  of  Somerset  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  being  now  joined  into  a  near  alliance  ;  the  earl's 
eldest  son,  the  lord  Lisle,  marrying  the  duke's  daughter  ;  so  that  there  was  a  good  prospect 
of  happy  times. 

In  Scotland,  the  peace  being  proclaimed,  the  government  was  now  more  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  duke  of  Castelherault,  who  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  counsels 
of  Scotland  ^^  '"^  ^^^^  brother,  who  was  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  And  he  was  so 
abandoned  to  his  pleasures,  that  there  was  nothing  so  bad  that  he  was  ashamed 
of.  He  kept  another  man's  wife  openly  for  his  concubine.  There  were  also  many  excesses 
in  the  government.  Which  things,  as  they  alienated  all  people's  minds  from  the  clergy,  so 
they  disposed  them  to  receive  the  new  doctrines,  which  many  teachers  were  bringing  from 
England,  and  prepared  them  for  the  changes  that  followed  afterwards.  The  queen-mother 
went  over  into  France  in  September,  pretending  it  was  to  see  her  daughter,  and  the  rest  of 
lier  kindred  there ;  where  she  laid  down  the  method  for  the  wresting  of  the  government  of 
Scotland  out  of  the  governor's  hands,  and  taking  it  into  her  own. 

The  emperor  appointed  a  diet  of  the  Empire  to  meet  in  the  end  of  July,  and  required  all 

to  appear  personally  at  it,  except  such  as  were  hindered  by  sickness,  of  which 

ni  o     cr-    ^^       were  to  make  faith  upon  oath.     And  at  the  same  time  he  proscribed  the 

town  of  JMagdeburg.     But  the  magistrates  of  that  town  set  out  a  large  manifesto 

for  tlieir  own  vindication,  as  they  had  done  the  former  year.     They  said,  "  they  were  ready 
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to  give  him  all  the  obedience,  that  they  were  bound  to  by  the  laws  of  the  Empire :  they 
were  very  apprehensive  of  the  mischiefs  of  a  civil  war  :  they  were  not  so  blind  as  to  think 
they  were  able  to  resist  the  emperor's  great  armies,  lifted  up  with  so  many  victories,  if  they 
trusted  only  to  their  own  strength :  they  had  hitherto  done  no  act  of  hostility  to  any,  but 
what  they  were  forced  to  for  their  own  defence.  It  was  visible,  the  true  ground  of  the  war 
of  Germany  was  religion,  to  extinguish  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  to  subdue  them  again  to 
the  papal  tyranny.  For  the  artifices  that  were  formerly  used  to  disguise  it  did  now  appear 
too  manifestly  ;  so  that  it  was  not  any  more  denied.  But  it  would  be  too  late  to  see  it, 
when  Germany  was  quite  oppressed.  In  civil  matters,  they  said,  they  would  yield  to  the 
miseries  of  the  time.  But  St.  Peter  had  taught  them  that  it  was  better  to  obey  God  than 
man  ;  and  therefore  they  were  resolved  to  put  all  things  to  hazard,  rather  than  to  make 
shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience."  There  were  tumults  raised  in  Strasburg,  and 
divers  other  towns,  against  those  who  set  up  the  mass  among  them  :  and  generally  all 
Germany  was  disposed  to  a  revolt,  if  they  had  had  but  a  head  to  lead  them. 

The  emperor  had  also  set  out  a  very  severe  edict  in  Flanders,  when  he  left  it,  against  all 
that  favoured  the  new  doctrines,  as  they  were  called.  But  the  execution  of  this  was 
stopped  at  the  intercession  of  the  town  of  Antwerp,  when  they  perceived  the  English  were 
resolved  to  remove  from  thence,  and  carry  their  trade  to  some  other  place.  When  the  diet 
was  opened,  the  emperor  pressed  them  to  submit  to  the  council  which  the  new  pope  had 
removed  back  to  Trent.  Maurice  of  Saxe  answered,  he  could  not  submit  to  it,  unless  all 
that  had  been  done  formerly  in  it  should  be  reviewed,  and  the  divines  of  the  Augsburg  con- 
fession were  both  heard  and  admitted  to  a  suffrage,  and  the  pope  should  subject  himself  to 
their  decrees,  and  dispense  with  the  oath  which  the  bishops  had  sworn  to  him.  On  these 
terms  he  would  submit  to  it,  and  not  otherwise.  This  was  refused  to  be  entered  into  the 
registers  of  the  diet  by  the  elector  of  Mentz ;  but  there  was  no  haste,  for  the  council  was 
not  to  sit  till  the  next  year.  The  emperor  complained  much,  that  the  "  Interim  "  was  not 
generally  received ;  to  which  it  was  answered  by  the  princes,  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
the  people  time  to  overcome  their  former  prejudices.  All  seemed  to  comply  with  him. 
And  Maurice  did  so  insinuate  himself  into  him,  tiiat  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  being  now 
formed,  and  a  great  many  princes  having  gathered  forces  against  it,  among  whom  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  and  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  were  the  most  forward  ;  yet  he  got  himself 
declared  by  the  diet  general  of  the  empire,  for  the  reduction  of  that  place,  and  he  had 
100,000  crowns  for  undertaking  it,  and  60,000  crowns  a  month  were  appointed  for  the 
expense  of  the  war.  He  saw  well,  that  if  Magdeburg  were  closely  pressed,  it  would  soon  be 
taken,  and  then  all  Germany  would  be  brought  to  the  emperor's  devotion  :  and  so  the  war 
would  end  in  a  slavery.  But  he  hoped  so  to  manage  this  small  remainder  of  the  war,  as  to 
draw  great  effects  from  it.  This  was  a  fatal  step  to  the  emperor,  thus  to  trust  a  prince  who 
was  of  a  different  religion,  and  had  a  deep  resentment  of  the  injury  he  had  done  him,  in 
detaining  his  father-in-law  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  prisoner,  against  the  faith  he  had  given 
him.  But  the  emperor  reckoned,  that  as  long  as  he  had  John  duke  of  Saxe  in  his  hands, 
Maurice  durst  not  depart  from  his  interests ;  since  it  seemed  an  easy  thing  for  him  to 
repossess  the  other  of  his  dominions  and  dignity.  Thus  was  the  crafty  emperor  deluded, 
and  now  put  that,  upon  which  the  completing  of  his  great  designs  depended,  into  the  hands 
of  one  that  proved  too  hard  for  him  at  that  iu  which  he  was  such  a  master,  cunning  and 
dissimulation. 

In  these  consultations  did  this  year  end.     In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  there  was  a 
1551.        great  complaint  brought  against  Dr.  Oglethorp,  afterwards  bishop  of  Carlisle 
The  Conipli-  under  queen  IMary,  and  now  president  of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford.     But  he, 
Pppiih      "^     *°  secure  himself  from  that  part  of  the  complaint  that  related  to  religion,  being 
Clergy.  accused  as  one  that  was  against  the  new  book  of  service,  and  the  king's  other 

Collection,  proceedings,  signed  a  paper  (which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection)  in  which  he 
um  er  0  .  (ie(.iai.e(j^  "  That  he  had  never  taught  anything  openly  against  those,  but  that 
he  thought  them  good,  if  well  used  ;  and  that  he  thought  the  order  of  religion  now  set  forth 
to  be  better  and  much  nearer  the  use  of  the  apostolical  and  primitive  church  than  that 
wiiich  was  formerly  ;  and  that  in  jiiu  titular,  he  did  approve  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds, 
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the  people's  communicating  always  with  tlie  priest,  the  service  in  English,  and  the  homilies 
that  had  been  set  forth  ;  and  that  he  did  reject  the  lately  received  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  as  being  not  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  or  to  ancient  writers :  but  he  thought 
there  was  an  inconceivable  presence  of  Christ''s  body  in  the  sacrament,  and  that  therefore  it 
should  be  received  not  without  great  examination  beforehand."  So  compliant  was  he  now, 
though  he  became  of  another  mind  in  queen  Mary's  time ;  yet  then  he  was  more  moderate 
than  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  did  now  comply  most  servilely.  In  particular,  Dr.  Smith 
had  written  a  book  for  the  coelibate  of  priests,  and  had  opposed  all  the  changes  that  had 
been  made :  he  was  brought  to  London  upon  the  complaints  that  were  sent  up  against  him 
from  Oxford,  but  after  a  while's  imprisonment,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  giving  surety  for  his 
good  behaviour :  and  carried  himself  so  obediently  after  it,  that  Ci-anmer  got  his  sureties  to 
be  discharged,  upon  wliich  he  writ  him  a  letter  as  full  of  acknowledgment  as  was  possible : 

which  is  in  the  Collection.  "  He  protested  he  should  retain  the  sense  of  it  as 
Number  54.    ^^^S  '^^  ^^  lived  ;  he  wished  that  he  had  never  written  his  book  of  the  coelibate 

of  priests,  which  had  been  printed  against  his  will :  he  found  he  was  mistaken  in 
that  which  was  the  foundation  of  it  all,  that  the  priests  of  England  had  taken  a  vow  against 
marriage :  he  desired  to  see  some  of  the  collections  Cranmer  had  made  against  it."  (It 
seems  Cranmer  was  inquiring  after  a  manuscript  of  Ignatius's  epistles,  for  he  tells  him, 
"  They  were  in  Magdalen  College  Library;)  he  acknowledged  the  archbishop's  great  gentleness 
toward  all  those  who  had  been  complained  of  for  religion  in  that  university ;  and  protested, 
that  for  his  own  part,  if  ever  he  could  serve  his  basest  servant,  lie  would  do  it ;  wishing  that 
he  might  perish  if  he  thought  otherwise  than  he  said ;  and  wished  him  long  life  for  the  pro- 
pagation and  advancement  of  the  Christian  doctrine."  Soon  after  he  writ  another  letter  to 
Cranmer*,  in  which  he  cited  some  passages  out  of  Austin  concerning  his  retractations ;  and 
professes  he  would  not  be  ashamed  to  make  the  like,  and  to  set  forth  Christ's  true  religion  ; 
and  called,  in  St.  Paul's  words,  "  God  to  be  a  witness  against  his  soul  if  he  lied."  He  had 
also  in  tlie  beginning  of  this  reign  made  a  recantation  sermon  of  some  opinions  he  had  held 
concerning  the  mass,  but  what  these  were,  King  Edward's  Journal  (from  whence  I  gather  it) 
does  not  inform  usf.  Day  bishop  of  Chichester  did  also  now  so  far  comply,  as  to  preach  a 
sermon  at  court  against  transubstantiation,  though  he  had  refused  to  set  his  hand  to  the 
book  of  Common-prayer,  before  it  was  enacted  by  law.  For  the  principle  that  generally 
run  among  the  popish  party  was,  that  though  they  would  not  consent  to  the  making  of  such 
alterations  in  religion,  yet,  being  made,  tiiey  would  give  obedience  to  them :  which  Gardiner 
plainly  professed,  and  it  appeared  in  the  practice  of  all  the  rest.  Tiiis  was  certainly  a  gross 
sort  of  compliance,  in  those  who  retained  tlie  old  opinions,  and  yet  did  now  declare  against 
them  ;  and  in  the  worship  they  offered  up  to  God,  acted  contrary  to  them  ;  wliich  was  the 
highest  degree  of  prevarication  botli  with  God  and  man  that  was  possible.  But  Cranmer 
was  always  gentle  and  moderate.  He  left  their  private  consciences  to  God  :  but  thought, 
that  if  they  gave  an  external  obedience,  the  people  would  be  brouglit  to  receive  the  changes 
more  easily ;  whereas  the  proceeding  severely  against  them  might  have  raised  more 
opposition.  He  was  also  naturally  a  man  of  bowels  and  compassion,  and  did  not  love  to 
drive  things  to  extremities  ;  he  considered  that  men  who  had  grown  old  in  some  errors 
could  not  easily  lay  them  down,  and  so  were  by  degrees  to  be  worn  out  of  them.  Only  in 
the  proceedings  against  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  he  was  carried  beyond  his  ordinary  temper. 
But  Gardiner  he  knew  to  be  so  inveterate  a  papist,  and  so  deep  a  dissembler,  that  he  was 
for  throwing  him  out,  not  so  much  for  the  particulars  objected  to  him,  as  upon  the  ill 
character  he  had  of  him.     Bonner  had  also  deceived  him  so  formerly,  and  had  been  so  cruel 

*  The  bishop's  anonymous  corrector  assures  his  "  lord-  as  may  be  seen  in  his  retractation,   printed  at  London, 

ship  that  these  letters  were  written   to   Parker,  not  to  anno  1547,   cum  priv.  entituled   "  A  Godly  and  faithful 

Cranmer  ;  "  and  adds,  "  if  your  lordship  has  any  doubt  of  Retractation,  made  and  published  at  Paul's  Cross  in  Lon- 

it,  I  can  make  it  very  evident."     The  letter  given  in  the  don,  anno  1547,  15  May  ;  by  Master  Richard  Smith,  D.D. 

Collection,  from  a  manuscript  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  and   Reader  of  the  Kmg's  Majesties  Lecture  in  Oxford  ; 

Cambridge,  is  however  addressed  to  Cranmer. — Ed.  revoking  therein  certain  Errors  and  Faults,  by  him  com- 

t  The  particulars  were,   1.  Concerning  submission  to  mitted  in  some  of  his  Books."     It  was  repeated  at  Ox- 

govcruors  in  church  and  state.     2.   Concerning  unwritten  ford,  July  the  24th,  the  same  year. — Anon.  Correct. 
ti.iditions.     3.  Concerning  the  sacrihcc  of  the  mass,  &c., 
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a  persecutor  upon  the  statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  was  become  so  brutal  and  luxurious, 
that  he  judged  it  necessary  to  purge  the  church  of  him.  And  the  sees  of  London  and 
Winchester  were  of  such  consequence,  that  he  was  induced,  for  having  these  well  supplied, 
to  stretch  a  little  in  these  proceedings  against  those  dissembling  bishops. 

In  the  end  of  February  he  lost  his  friend  Martin  Bucei',  on  whose  assistance  he  had 
B      '  d  ath    depended  much,  in  what  remained  yet  to  be  done.     Bucer  died  of  the  stone,  and 

griping  of  the  guts,  on  the  28th  of  February*.  He  lay  ill  almost  all  that 
month,  and  expressed  great  desire  to  die.  Bradford,  who  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next 
Book  with  much  honour,  waited  most  on  him  in  his  sickness.  He  lamented  much  the 
desolate  state  of  Germany,  and  expressed  his  apprehensions  of  some  such  stroke  coming  upon 
England,  by  reason  of  the  great  dissoluteness  of  the  people's  manners,  of  the  want  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  and  the  general  neglect  of  the  pastoral  charge.  He  was  very  patient  in 
all  his  pain,  which  grew  violently  on  him  ;  he  lay  oft  silent,  only  after  long  intervals  cried  out 
sometimes,  "  Chastise  me.  Lord !  but  throw  me  not  off  in  my  old  age."  He  was  by  order 
from  Cranmer,  and  sir  John  Cheke,  buried  with  the  highest  solemnities  that  could  be 
devised,  to  express  the  value  the  university  had  for  him.  Tlie  vice-chancellor,  and  all  thp 
graduates,  and  the  mayor,  with  all  tlie  town,  accompanied  his  funeral  to  St.  Mary's ;  where 
after  prayers,  Haddon,  the  university  orator,  made  such  a  speech  concerning  him,  and  pro- 
nounced it  with  that  affection,  that  almost  the  whole  assembly  shed  tears.  Next  Dr.  Pai'ker,  that 
had  been  his  most  intimate  friend,  made  an  English  sermon  in  his  praise,  and  concerning  the 
sorrowing  for  our  departed  friends.  And  the  day  following  Dr.  Redmayn,  then  master  of 
Trinity  college,  made  another  sermon  concerning  death ;  and  in  it  gave  a  full  account  of 
Bncer's  life  and  death.  He  particularly  commended  the  great  sweetness  of  his  temper  to  all, 
but  remarkably  to  those  who  differed  from  him.  Redmayn  and  he  had  differed  in  many 
things,  both  concerning  justification,  and  the  influences  of  divine  grace.  But  he  said,  as 
Bucer  had  satisfied  him  in  some  things,  so  he  believed  if  he  had  lived  he  had  satisfied  him 
in  more  ;  and  that  he  being  dead,  he  knew  none  alive  from  whom  he  could  learn  so  much. 
This  character  given  him  by  so  grave  and  learned  a  man,  who  was  in  many  points  of  a 
different  persuasion  from  him,  was  a  great  commendation  to  them  both.  And  Redmayn 
was  indeed  an  extraordinary  person.  All  in  the  university  that  were  eminent  either  in 
Greek  or  Latin  poetry,  did  adorn  his  coffin  with  epitaphs  :  in  which  they  expressed  a  very 
extraordinary  sense  of  their  loss  :  about  wliich  one  Carrt  writ  a  copious  and  passionate 
letter  to  sir  John  Cheke.  But  Peter  Martyr  bore  his  death  with  the  most  sensible  sorrow 
that  coidd  be  imagined  ;  having  in  him  lost  a  father,  and  the  only  intimate  friend  he  had  in 

England.  He  was  a  very  learned,  judicious,  pious,  and  moderate  person.  Per- 
igj,_  '    haps  he  was  inferior  to  none  of  all  the  reformers  for  learning ;  but  for  zeal,  for 

true  piety,  and  a  most  tender  care  of  preserving  unity  among  the  foreign 
churches,  Melancthon  and  he,  without  any  injury  done  the  rest,  may  be  ranked  apart  hy 
themselves.  He  was  much  opposed  by  the  popish  party  at  Cambridge  ;  who,  though  they 
complied  with  the  law,  and  so  kept  their  places,  yet  either  in  the  way  of  argument,  as  it 
had  been  for  dispute's  sake,  or  in  such  points  as  were  not  determined,  set  themselves  much  to 
lessen  his  esteem.  Nor  was  he  furnished  naturally  with  the  quickness  that  is  necessary  for 
a  dispute,  from  which  they  studied  to  draw  advantages :  and  therefore  Peter  Martyr  writ 
to  him  to  avoid  all  public  disputes  with  them.  For  they  did  not  deal  candidly  on  these 
occasions.  They  often  kept  up  their  questions  till  the  hour  of  the  dispute,  that  so  the 
extemporary  faculty  of  him  who  was  to  preside  might  be  the  more  exposed  ;  and  right  or 
wrong  they  used  to  make  exclamations,  and  run  away  with  a  triumph  :  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Bucer,  he  particularly  mentions  Dr.  Smith  for  an  instance  of  tliis.  It  was  that  Smith  he 
said  who  writ  against  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  yet  was  believed  to  live  in  adultery  with 
his  man's  wife.  This  letter  was  occasioned  by  the  disputes  that  were  in  August  the  former 
year,  between  Bucer  and  Sedgwick,  Young  and  Pern,  about  the  authority  of  the  Scripture, 
and  the  church.     Which  disputes  Bucer  intending  to  publish,  caused  them  to  be  writ  out, 

*  Bucer  died  on  the  1st  of  March. — Ed.  in   Cambridge,  and  a  great  restorer  of  learning  in  that 

+  Nicholas  C'arr,  Uegius  Professor  of  the  Greek  tongue     university. — Grancfu's  Coruect. 
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and  sent  the  copy  to  them  to  be  corrected,  offering  them,  that  if  anything  was  omitted  that  tliey 
had  said,  or  if  they  had  anything  else  to  say  wliich  was  forgot  in  the  dispute,  they  might  add 
it:  but  they  sent  back  the  papers  to  him  without  vouchsafing  to  read  them.  At  Ratisbon  he  had 
a  conference  with  Gardiner,  who  was  then  king  Henry's  ambassador ;  in  which  Gardiner 
broke  out  into  such  a  violent  passion,  that  as  he  spared  no  reproachful  words,  so  the  com- 
pany thought  he  would  have  fallen  on  Bucer  and  beat  him  ;  he  was  in  such  disorder,  that 
the  little  vein  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger  did  swell  and  palpitate,  which  Bucer  said 
he  had  never  before  that  observed  in  any  person  in  his  life. 

But  as  Bucer  was  taken  away  by  death,  so  Gardiner  was  sometime  before  put  out,  which 

was  a  kind  of  death  ;  though  he  had  afterwards  a  resurrection  fatal  to  very  many. 
deprived.       There  was  a  commission  issued  out,  to  the  archbishop,  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely, 

and  Lincoln,  secretary  Petre,  judge  Hales,  Grifiith,  Leyson,  and  John  Oliver,  two 
civilians,  and  Goodrick,  and  Gosnosd,  two  masters  of  Chancery,  to  proceed  against  Gardiner 
for  his  contempt  in  the  matters  formerly  objected  to  him.  He  put  in  a  compurgation,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  show  there  was  malice  borne  to  him,  and  conspiracies  against  him, 
as  appeared  by  the  business  of  sir  Henry  Knevet,  mentioned  in  the  former  Part,  and  the 
leaving  liim  out  of  the  late  king's  will,  which  he  said  was  procured  by  liis  enemies.  He 
complained  of  his  long  imprisonment  without  any  trial,  and  that  articles  of  one  sort  after 
anotlier  were  brought  to  him  ;  so  that  it  was  plain  he  was  not  detained  for  any  crime,  but 
to  try  if  such  usage  could  force  him  to  do  anything,  that  should  be  imposed  on  him.  He 
declared,  that  what  order  soever  were  set  out  by  the  king's  council,  he  should  never  speak 
against  it,  but  to  the  council  themselves  ;  and  that  though  he  could  not  give  consent  to  the 
changes  before  they  were  made,  he  was  now  well  satisfied  to  obey  them  ;  but  he  would  never 
make  any  acknowledgment  of  any  fault.  The  things  chiefly  laid  against  him  were,  that 
being  required,  he  refused,  to  preach  concerning  the  king's  power  when  he  was  under  age ; 
and  that  he  had  affronted  preachers  sent  by  the  king  into  his  diocese  ;  and  had  been  negligent 
in  obeying  the  king's  injunctions ;  and  continued,  after  all,  so  obstinate,  that  he  would  not 
confess  his  fault,  nor  ask  the  king  mercy.  His  crimes  were  aggravated  by  this,  that  his 
timely  asserting  the  king's  power  under  age,  might  have  been  a  great  mean  for  preventing 
the  rebellion  and  effusion  of  blood  which  had  afterwards  happened,  chiefly  on  that  pretence, 
to  which  his  obstinacy  had  given  no  small  occasion.  Upon  this,  many  witnesses  were 
examined ;  chiefly  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  earls  of  Wiltshire  and  Bedford,  who  deposed 
against  him.  But  to  this  lie  answered,  that  he  was  not  required  to  do  it  by  any  order  of 
council,  but  only  in  a  private  discourse,  to  which  he  did  not  think  himself  bound  to  give 
obedience.  Other  witnesses  were  also  examined  on  the  other  particulars.  But  he  appealed 
from  the  delegates  to  the  king  in  person.  Yet  his  judges,  on  the  18th  of  April,  gave 
sentence  against  him ;  by  which,  for  his  disobedience  and  contempt,  they  deprived  him  of 
Lis  bishopric.  Upon  that  he  renewed  his  protestation  and  appeal ;  and  so  his  process  ended, 
and  he  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  till  queen  Mary  discharged  him. 

The  same  censures,  with  the  same  justifications,  belong  both  to  this  and  Bonner's  business : 
so  I  shall  repeat  nothing  that  was  formerly  said.  He  had  taken  a  commission,  as  well  as 
Bonner,  to  hold  his  bishopric  only  during  the  king's  pleasure ;  so  they  both  had  the  less 
reason  to  complain  which  way  soever  the  royal  pleasure  was  signified  to  them.  Eight  days 
after,  on  the  26th  of  April,  Poinet  was  translated  from  Rochester  to  Winchester  ;  and  had 
2000  marks  a  year  in  lands  assigned  him  out  of  that  wealthy  bishopric  for  his  subsistence. 
Dr.  Scory  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester.  Veysey  bishop  of  Exeter  did  also  resign, 
pretending  extreme  old  age  ;  but  he  had  reserved  485Z.  a  year  in  pension  for  himself,  during 
life,  out  of  the  lands  of  the  bishopric  ;  and  almost  all  the  rest  he  had  basely  alienated,  taking 
care  only  of  himself,  and  ruining  his  successors.  Miles  CoverJale  was  made  bishop  of  Exeter. 
So  that  now  the  bishoprics  were  generally  filled  with  men  well  affected  to  the  Reformation. 
Hooper  iscon-  "^^'^  business  of  Hooper  was  now  also  settled.  He  was  to  be  attired  in  the 
«ecrated  upoa  vestments  that  were  prescribed,  when  he  was  consecrated,  and  when  he  preached 
his  Confor-  before  the  king,  or  in  his  cathedral,  or  in  any  public  place ;  but  he  was  dispensed 
*"'  ^'  with  u])on  other  occasions.     On  these  conditions  he  was  consecrated  in  March  : 

for  the  writ  for  doing  it  bears  date  the  7th  of  that  month.      So  now  the  bishops  being 
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generally  addicted  to  the  purity  of  rclirrion,  most  of  this  year  was  spent  in  preparing  articles, 
whicli  should  contain  the  doctrine  of  tlie  church  of  England. 

Many  thought  they  should  have  hcgun  first  of  all  with  those.  But  Cranmer  upon  good 
reasons  was  of  another  mind,  though  much  pressed  hy  Bucer  about  it.  Till  the  order  oi 
bishops  was  brought  to  such  a  model,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  them  would  agree  to  it,  it 
was  much  fitter  to  let  that  design  go  on  slowly,  than  to  set  out  a  profession  of*their  belief,  to 
which  so  great  a  part  of  the  chief  pastors  might  be  obstinately  averse.  The  corruptions  that 
were  most  important  were  those  in  the  worship,  by  which  men  in  their  immediate  addresses 
to  God,  were  necessarily  involved  in  unlawful  compliances,  and  these  seemed  to  require  a 
more  speedy  reformation.  But  for  speculative  points  there  was  not  so  pressing  a  necessity 
to  liave  them  all  explained,  since  in  these,  men  might,  with  less  prejudice,  be  left  to  a  freedom 
in  their  opinions.  It  seemed  also  advisable  to  open  and  ventilate  matters  in  public  dispu- 
tations and  books,  written  about  them  for  some  years,  before  they  should  go  too  hastily  to 
determine  them  :  lest  if  they  went  too  fast  in  that  affair,  it  would  not  be  so  decent  to  make 
alterations  afterwards ;  nor  could  the  clergy  bo  of  a  sudden  brought  to  change  their  old 
opinions.  Therefore  upon  all  these  considerations  that  work  was  delayed  till  this  year  ;  in 
which  they  set  about  it,  and  finished  it,  before  the  convocation  met  in  the  next  February. 
In  what  method  they  proceeded  for  the  compiling  of  these  articles ;  whether  they  were  given 
out  to  several  bishops  and  divines  to  deliver  their  opinions  concerning  them,  as  was  done 
formerly,  or  not,  it  is  not  certain.  I  have  found  it  often  said,  that  they  were  framed  by 
.  Cranmer  and  Ridley ;  which  I  think  more  probable  ;  and  that  they  were  by  them 

Number  55  ^*^"*'  ^^out  to  others,  to  correct  or  to  add  to  them  as  they  saw  cause.  They  are 
in  the  Collection,  with  the  difi'erences  between  these  and  those  set  out  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  time  marked  on  the  margin. 

They  began  with  the  assertion  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  the  eternal  Word, 
The  Articles  and  Christ's  descent  into  hell ;  grounding  this  last  on  these  words  of  St.  Peter, 
of  Religion  of  his  "  preaching  to  the  spirits  that  were  in  prison."  The  next  article  was  about 
are  prepared,  (^lu-is^'s  resurrection  :  the  fifth  about  the  Scriptures  containing  all  things  neces- 
sary to  salvation  :  so  that  nothing  was  to  be  held  an  article  of  faith  that  could  not  be  proved 
from  thence.      The  sixth,  that  the  Old  Testament  was  to  be  kept  still. 

The  7th.  For  the  receiving  the  three  creeds,  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  Athanasins' 
Creed ;  in  which  they  went  according  to  the  received  opinion,  that  Athanasins  was  the 
author  of  that  Creed,  which  is  now  found  not  to  have  been  compiled  till  near  three  ages  after 
him. 

The  {1th.  Makes  original  sin  to  be  the  corruption  of  the  nature  of  all  men  descending 
from  Adam  ;  by  which  they  had  fallen  from  original  righteousness,  and  were  by  nature 
given  to  evil ;  but  they  defined  nothing  about  the  derivation  of  giiilt  from  Adam's  sin. 

The  9th.  For  the  necessity  of  prevailing  grace,  without  which  we  have  no  free  will  to  do 
things  acceptable  to  God. 

The  10th.  About  divine  grace,  which  changeth  a  man,  and  yet  puts  no  force  on  his  will. 

The  11th.  That  men  are  justified  by  faith  only  ;  as  was  declared  in  the  Homily. 

The  12th.  That  works  done  before  grace  are  not  without  sin. 

The  13th.  Against  all  works  of  supererogation. 

The  14th.  That  all  men,  Christ  only  excepted,  are  guilty  of  sin. 

The  15th.  That  men  who  have  received  grace,  may  sin  afterwards,  and  rise  again  by 
repentance. 

The  16th.  That  the  blaspheming  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  when  men  out  of  malice  and 
obstinacy  rail  against  God's  word,  though  they  are  convinced  of  it,  yet  persecute  it ;  which 
is  unpardonable. 

The  17th.  That  predestination  is  God's  free  election  of  those,  whom  he  afterwards 
justifies  ;  which  though  it  be  matter  of  great  comfort  to  such  as  consider  it  aright,  yet  it  is 
a  dangerous  thing  for  curious  and  carnal  men  to  pry  into  ;  and  it  being  a  secret,  men  are  to 
be  governed  by  God's  revealed  will :  they  added  not  a  word  of  reprobation. 

The  18th.  That  only  the  name  of  Christ,  and  not  the  law  or  light  of  nature,  can  save 
men. 
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The  19th.  That  all  men  are  bound  to  keep  the  moral  law. 

The  20th.  That  the  church  is  a  congregation  of  faitliful  men,  who  have  the  word  of  God 
preached,  and  the  sacraments  rightly  administered  ;  and  that  the  church  of  Rome,  as  well 
as  other  particular  churches,  have  erred  in  matters  of  faith. 

The  21st.  That  the  church  is  only  the  witness  and  keeper  of  the  word  of  God ;  but 
cannot  appoint  anything  contrary  to  it,  nor  declare  any  articles  of  faith  without  warrant 
from  it. 

The  22d.  That  general  councils  may  not  be  gathered  without  the  consent  of  princes  ;  that 
they  may  err  and  have  erred  in  matters  of  faith  :  and  that  their  decrees  in  matters  of 
salvation  have  strength  only  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  Scriptures. 

Tlie  23d.  That  the  doctriacs  of  purgatory,  pardons,  worshipping  of  images,  and  relics,  and 
invocation  of  saints,  are  without  any  warrant,  and  contrary  to  the  Scriptures. 

The  24th.  That  none  may  preach  or  minister  the  sacraments,  without  he  be  lawfully 
called  by  men  who  have  lawful  authority. 

The  25th.  That  all  things  should  be  spoken  in  the  church  in  a  vulgar  tongue. 

The  26th.  That  there  are  two  sacraments,  which  are  not  bare  tokens  of  our  profession, 
but  effectual  signs  of  God's  good-will  to  us  :  which  strengthen  our  faith,  yet  not  by  virtue 
only  of  the  work  wrought,  but  in  those  who  receive  them  worthily. 

The  27th.  That  the  virtue  of  these  does  not  depend  on  the  minister  of  them. 

The  28th.  That  by  baptism  we  are  the  adopted  sous  of  God  ;  and  that  infant  baptism  is 
to  be  commended,  and  in  any  ways  to  be  retained. 

The  29th.  That  the  Lord's  supper  is  not  a  bare  token  of  love  among  Christians  ;  but  is  the 
communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ :  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is 
contrary  to  Scripture,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  much  superstition :  that  a  body  being  only 
in  one  place,  and  Christ's  body  being  in  heaven,  therefore  there  cannot  be  a  real  and  bodily 
presence  of  his  flesh  and  blood  in  it;  and  that  this  sacrament  is  not  to  be  kept,  carried  about, 
lifted  up,  nor  worshipped. 

Tlie  30th.  Tiiat  there  is  no  other  propitiatory  sacrifice,  but  that  which  Christ  offered  on 
the  cross. 

Tlie  31st.  That  the  clergy  are  not  by  God's  command  obliged  to  abstain  from  marriage. 

TiiC  32d.  Tliat  persons  rightly  excommunicated  are  to  be  looked  on  as  heathens,  till  they 
are  by  penance  reconciled,  and  received  by  a  judge  competent. 

The  33d.  It  is  not  necessary  that  ceremonies  should  be  the  same  at  all  times ;  but  such  as 
refuse  to  obey  lawful  ceremonies  ought  to  be  openly  reproved,  as  offending  against  law  and 
order,  giving  scandal  to  the  weak. 

The  34th.  That  the  Homilies  are  godly  and  wholesome,  and  ought  to  be  read. 

Tlie  3')th.  That  the  Book  of  Common-prayer  is  not  repugnant,  but  agreeable  to  the  gospel : 
and  ought  to  be  received  by  all. 

The  3()th.  That  the  king  is  supreme  head  under  Christ :  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  hath  no 
jurisdiction  in  England  :  that  the  civil  magistrate  is  to  be  obeyed  for  conscience  sake  :  tliat 
men  may  be  put  to  death  for  great  offences :  and  that  it  is  lawful  for  Christians  to  make 
war. 

The  37th.  That  there  is  not  to  be  a  community  of  all  men's  goods  ;  but  yet  every  man 
ought  to  give  to  the  poor  according  to  his  ability. 

"The  38th.  That  though  rash  swearing  is  condemned ;  yet  such  as  are  required  by  the 
magistrate  may  take  an  oath. 

The  39th.  That  the  resurrection  is  not  already  past,  but  at  the  last  day  men  shall  rise 
with  the  same  bodies  they  now  have. 

The  40th.  That  departed  souls  do  not  die,  nor  sleep  with  their  bodies,  and  continue  with- 
out sense  till  the  last  day. 

The  41st.  That  the  fable  of  the  Millennaries  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  a  -Jewish  dotage. 

Tlie  last  condemned  those  who  believed  that  the  damned,  after  some  time  of  suffering, 
shall  be  saved. 

Thus  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  cast  into  a  short  and  plain  form :  in  which  they 
took  care  both  to  establish  the  positive  articles  of  religion,  and  to  cut  off  the  errors  formerly 
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introduced  in  tlic  time  of  popery,  or  of  late  broached  by  the  Anabaptists  and  enthusiasts  of 
Germany :  avoiding  the  nicetie^of  schoolmen,  or  the  peremptoriness  of  the  writers  of  con- 
troversy ;  leaving  in  matters  that  are  more  justly  controvertible,  a  liberty  to  divines  to 
follow  their  private  opinions,  without  thereby  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  church. 

There  was  in  the  ancient  Church  a  great  simplicity  in  their  creeds,  and  the  exposition  of 
the  doctrine.  But  afterwards,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Arian,  and  other  heresies, 
concerning  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  as  the  orthodox  fathers  were  put  to  find  out  new 
terms  to  drive  the  heretics  out  of  the  equivocal  use  of  these  formerly  received  ;  so  they  too 
soon  grew  to  love  niceties,  and  to  explain  mysteries,  with  similes,  and  other  subtleties  which 
they  invented  :  and  councils  afterwards  were  very  liberal  in  their  anathematisms  against 
any  who  did  not  agree  in  all  points  to  their  terms,  or  ways  of  explanation.  And  tJiough 
the  council  of  Ephesus  decreed,  that  there  should  be  no  additions  made  to  the  creed,  they 
understood  that  not  of  the  whole  belief  of  Christians,  but  only  of  the  creed  itself :  and  did 
also  load  the  Christian  doctrine  with  many  curiosities.  But  though  they  had  exceeded 
much,  yet  the  schoolmen  getting  the  management  of  the  doctrine,  spun  their  thread  much 
finer ;  and  did  easily  procure  condemnations,  either  by  papal  bulls,  or  the  decrees  of  such 
councils  as  met  in  those  times,  of  all  that  differed  from  them  in  the  least  matter.  Upon  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  the  German  writers,  particularly  Osiander,  Illiricus,  and 
Anistorfius,  grew  too  peremptory,  and  not  only  condemned  the  Helvetian  churches,  for 
differing  from  them  in  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament,  but  were  severe  to 
one  another  for  lesser  punctilios,  and  were  at  this  time  exercising  the  patience  of  the 
great  and  learned  Melancthon,  because  he  thought  that  in  things  of  their  own  nature 
indifferent,  they  ought  to  have  complied  with  the  emperor.  Tliis  made  those  in  England 
resolve  on  composing  tliese  articles  with  great  temper,  in  many  such  points.  Only  one 
notion  that  has  been  since  taken  up  by  some,  seems  not  to  have  been  tlicn  thought  of  ; 
whicli  is,  that  these  were  rather  articles  of  peace  than  of  belief;  so  that  the  subscribing  was 
rather  a  compromise  not  to  teach  any  doctrine  contrary  to  them,  than  a  declaration  that 
they  believed  according  to  them.  There  appears  no  reason  for  this  conceit,  no  such  thing 
being  then  declared ;  so  that  those  who  subscribed,  did  either  believe  them  to  be  true,  or 
else  they  did  grossly  prevaricate. 

The  next  business  in  which  the  reformers  were  employed  this  year,  was  the  correcting  the 
Some  Correc-  Common-Prayer-book,  and  the  making  some  additions,  with  the  changing  of 
tions  made  in  such  particulars  as  had  been  retained  only  for  a  time.  The  most  considerable 
tlie  Common-  additions  were,  that  in  the  daily  service  they  prepared  a  short  but  most  simple 

'^  "  °°  '•  and  grave  form  of  a  general  confesssion  of  sins ;  in  the  use  of  which  they  intended 
that  those  who  made  this  confession  should  not  content  themselves  with  a  bare  recital  of  the 
words,  but  should  join  with  them,  in  their  hearts,  a  particular  confession  of  their  private  sins 
to  God.  To  this  was  added  a  general  absolution,  or  pronouncing  in  the  name  of  God,  the 
pardon  of  sin  to  all  those  who  did  truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  believe  the  gospel.  For 
they  judged,  that  if  the  people  did  seriously  practise  this,  it  would  keep  up  in  their  thoughts 
frequent  reflections  on  their  sins  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  pronouncing  a  pardon  upon 
these  conditions  might  have  a  better  effect  on  the  people,  than  that  absolute  and  unqualified 
pardon  which  their  priests  were  wont  to  give  in  confession.  By  which  absolution  in  times 
of  popery  the  people  were  made  to  believe  that  their  sins  were  thereupon  certainly  forgiven; 
than  which  nothing  could  be  invented  that  would  harden  them  into  a  more  fat.al  security, 
when  they  thought  a  full  pardon  could  be  so  readily  purchased.  But  now  they  heard  the 
terms  on  which  they  could  only  expect  it,  every  day  promulgated  to  them.  The  other  addition 
was  also  made  upon  good  consideration,  in  the  office  of  the  communion  ;  to  which  the  people 
were  observed  to  come  without  due  seriousness  or  preparation  :  therefore  for  awakening 
their  consciences  more  feelingly,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  office  of  the  communion  should 
begm  with  a  solemn  pronouncing  of  the  Ten  Commandments  :  all  the  congregation  being  on 
their  knees  ;  as  if  they  were  hearing  that  law  anew :  and  a  stop  to  be  made  at  every  com- 
mandment, for  the  people's  devotion,  of  imploring  mercy  for  their  past  offences,  and  grace 
to  observe  it  for  the  time  to  come.  This  seemed  as  effectual  a  mean  as  they  could  devise, 
tdl  church-penitence  were  again  set  up,  to  beget  in  men  deep  reflections  on  their  sins,  and 
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to  prepare  tliem  thereby  to  receive  that  holy  sacrament  worthily.  The  other  changes  were, 
the  removing  of  some  rites  which  had  been  retained  in  the  former  book  ;  such  as  the  use  of 
oil  in  confirmation,  and  extreme  unction,  the  prayers  for  souls  departed,  both  in  the  com- 
munion service  and  in  the  office  of  burial,  the  leaving  out  some  passages  in  the  consecration 
of  the  eucharist  that  seemed  to  favour  the  belief  of  the  corporal  presence,  with  the  use  of  the 
cross  in  it  and  in  confirmation,  with  some  smaller  variations.  And  indeed  they  brought  the 
whole  liturgy  to  the  same  form  in  which  it  is  now,  except  some  inconsiderable  variations 
that  have  been  since  made  for  the  clearing  of  some  ambiguities. 

In  the  office  of  the  communion,  they  added  a  rubric  concerning  the  posture  of  kneeling. 
An  Account  w'^'^'*  '^^^^  appointed  to  be  still  the  gesture  of  communicants.  It  was  hereby 
of  knet^ing  in  declared,  that  that  gesture  was  kept  up  as  a  most  reverent  and  humble  way  of 
the  Commu-  expressing  our  great  sense  of  the  mercies  of  God  in  the  death  of  Christ  there 
""'°*  communicated  to  us  :  but  that  thereby  there  was  no  adoration  intended  to  the 

bread  and  wine,  which  was  gross  idolatry ;  nor  did  they  think  tho  very  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ  were  there  present :  since  his  body,  according  to  the  nature  of  all  other  bodies,  could 
be  only  in  one  place  at  once ;  and  so  he  being  now  in  heaven,  could  not  be  corporally  present 
in  the  sacrament.  This  was  by  queen  Elizabeth  ordered  to  be  left  out  of  the  Common- 
Prayer-book  ;  since  it  might  have  given  offence  to  some,  otherwise  inclinable  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  who  yet  retained  the  belief  of  the  corporal  presence.  But  since  Ins 
present  Majesty's  restoration,  many  having  excepted  to  the  posture,  as  apprehending 
something  like  idolatry  or  superstition  might  lie  under  it,  if  it  were  not  rightly  explained  ; 
that  explication  which  was  given  in  king  Edward's  time,  was  again  inserted  in  the 
Common-Praj^er-book. 

For  the  posture,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  first  institution  was  in  the  table-gesture,  which 
was  lying  along  on  one  side.  But  it  was  apparent  in  cur  Saviour's  practice,  that  the  Jewish 
church  had  changed  the  posture  of  that  institution  of  the  Passover,  in  whose  room  the 
Eucharist  came.  For  though  ]\Ioses  had  appointed  the  Jews  to  eat  their  Paschal  Lamb, 
standing  with  their  loins  girt,  with  staves  in  their  hands,  and  shoes  on  their  feet ;  yet  tho 
Jews  did  afterwards  change  this  into  the  common-table-posture  ;  of  which  change,  though 
there  is  no  mention  in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  we  see  it  was  so  in  our  Saviour's  time  ;  and 
since  he  complied  with  the  common  custom,  we  are  sure  that  change  was  not  criminal. 
It  seemed  reasonable  to  allow  the  Christian  church  the  like  power  in  such  things  with  the 
Jewish ;  and  as  the  Jews  thought  their  coming  into  the  promised  laud  might  be  a  warrant 
to  lay  aside  the  posture  appointed  by  Moses,  which  became  travellers  best ;  so  Christ  being 
now  exalted,  it  seemed  fit  to  receive  this  sacrament  with  higher  marks  of  outward  respect 
than  had  been  proper  in  the  first  institution,  when  he  was  in  the  state  of  humiliation,  and 
his  divine  glory  not  yet  so  fully  revealed.  Therefore  in  the  primitive  church  they  received 
standing  and  bending  their  body,  in  a  posture  of  adoration.  But  how  soon  that  gesture  of 
kneeling  came  in,  is  not  so  exactly  observed,  nor  is  it  needful  to  know.  But  surely  there  is 
a  great  want  of  ingenuity  in  them  that  are  pleased  to  apply  these  orders  of  some  later  popes 
for  kneeling  at  the  elevation,  to  our  kneeling ;  when  ours  is  not  at  one  such  part,  wliich 
might  be  more  liable  to  exception,  but  during  tiie  whole  office :  by  which  it  is  one  continued 
act  of  worship,  and  the  communicants  kneel  all  the  while.  But  of  this  no  more  needs  to  be 
said  than  is  expressed  in  the  rubric,  which  occasioned  this  digression. 

Thus  were  the  reformations  both  of  doctrine  and  worship  prepared  :  to  which  all  I  can 
o  Q,  add  of  this  year,  is,  that  there  were  six  eminent  preachers  chosen  out  to  be  the 
given  to  the  king's  chaplains  in  ordinary  :  two  of  those  were  always  to  attend  at  court ;  and 
King's  Chap-    four  to  be  sent  over  England  to  preach  and  instruct  the  people.     In  the  first 

°^'  year,  two  of  these  were  to  go  into  Wales,  and  the  other  two  into  Lancashire  ; 

the  next  year  two  into  the  marches  of  Scotland,  and  two  into  Yorkshire  ;  the  third  year 
two  into  Devonshire,  and  two  into  Hampshire ;  and  the  fourth  year  two  into  Norfolk,  and 
two  into  Kent  and  Sussex.  These  were  Bill,  Harley,  Pern,  Grindal,  Bradford,  and  Knox. 
These,  it  seems,  were  accounted  the  most  zealous  and  readiest  preachers  of  that  time  ;  who 
were  thus  sent  about  as  itinerants,  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  generally  very  faulty. 
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The  business  of  the  lady  Mary  was  now  taken  up  with  more  heat  than  formerly.     The 

™,     T   ,     emperor's  earnest  suit,  that  she  mic;ht  have  mass  in  her  house,  was  long  rejected  : 

Alary  conti-     for  it  was  said,  that  as  tlic  king  did  not  interpose  in  the  matters  of  the  emperor's 

nued  to  have  government,  so  there  was  no  reason  for  the  emperor  to  meddle  in  his  ailfiiirs. 

Mass  said  in  yg^  tjjg  g^jte  of  Enaland  makina:  his  friendship  at  that  time  necessary  to  tlie 

her  Chapel.  ».*  .        °  .     .  .    ,  ii-i-  i-j 

kmg,  and  he  refusmg  to  contmue  in  his  league,  unless  his  kinswoman  obtained 

that  favour,  it  was  promised,  that  for  some  time,  in  hope  she  would  reform,  there  should  be 

a  forbearance  granted.     The  emperor's  ambassadors  pressed  to  have  a  license  for  it  under 

the  great  seal.     It  was  answered,  that  being  against  law,  it  could  not  be  done  :  then  they 

desired  to  have  it  certified  under  the  king's  hand,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor ;  but  even  that 

was  refused.     So  that  they  only  gave  a  promise  for  some  time  by  word  of  mouth ;  and 

Paget,  and  Hobbey,  who  had  been  the  ambassadors  with  the  emperor,  declared  they  had 

spoke  of  it  to  him  with  the  same  limitations.     But  the  emperor,  who  was  accustomed  to 

take  for  absolute  what  was  promised  only  under  conditions,  writ  to  the  lady  ]Mary,  that  he 

had  an  absolute  promise  for  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion ;  and  so  she  pretended  this, 

when  she  was  at  any  time  questioned  about  it.     The  two  grounds  she  went  on  were,  that 

she  would  follow  the  ancient  and  universal  way  of  worship,  and  not  a  new  invention  that 

lay  within  the  four  seas  ;  and  that  she  would  continue  in  that  religion  in  which  her  father 

had  instructed  her.     To  this  the  king  sent  an  answer,  telling  her,  tiiat  she  was  a  part  of  this 

church  and  nation,  and  so  must  conform  herself  to  the  laws  of  it ;  that  the  way  of  worsliip 

now  set  up,  was  no  other  than  what  was  clearly  consonant  to  the  pure  word  of  God  ;  and 

the  king's  being  young,  was  not  to  be  pretended  by  her,  lest  she  might  seem  to  agree  with 

the  late  rebels.     After  this,  she  was  sent  for  to  court,  and  pains  was  taken  to  instruct  her 

better.     But  she  refused  to  hear  anything,  or  to  enter  into  any  reasonings,  but  said  she 

would  still  do  as  she  had  done.     And  she  claimed  the  promise  that  was  said  to  be  made  to 

the  emperor.     But  it  was  told  her,  that  it  was  but  temporary  and  conditional.     Whereupon 

the  last  summer  she  was  designing  to  fly  out  of  England  ;  and  the  king  of  France  gave  sir 

John  Mason,  the  English  resident,  notice  that  the  regent  of  Flanders  had  hired  one  Scipperus, 

who  should  land  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  as  if  it  had  been  to  victual  his  ship,  and  was  to  have 

conveyed  her  away.     Upon  this  information,  order  was  given  to  see  well  to  the  coast ;  so 

the  design  being  discovered,  nothing  could  be  eflected.     It  was  certainly  a  strange  advice  to 

carry  her  away,  and  no  less  strange  in  the  king's  ministers  to  hinder  it,  if  there  was  at  that 

time  any  design  formed  to  put  her  by  her  succession.     For  if  she  had  been  beyond  sea  at  the 

king's  death,  it  is  not  probable  that  she  could  have  easily  come  to  the  crown.     The  emperor's 

ambassador  solicited  for  her  violently,  and  said  he  would  presently  take  leave,  and  protest, 

tliat  they  had  broken  their  faith  to  his  master,  who  would  resent  the  usage  of  the  lady  ]\Iary 

as  highly  as  if  it  were  done  immediately  to  himself.     The  counsellors,  having  no  mind  to 

draw  a  new  war  on  their  heads,  especially  from  so  victorious  a  prince,  were  all  inclined  to 

let  the  matter  fall.     There  was  also  a  year's  cloth  lately  sent  over  to  Antwerp ;  and  one 

thousand  five  hundred  cinqtails  of  powder,  with  a  great  deal  of  armour,  bought  there  for  the 

king's  use,  was  not  come  over.     So  it  was  thought  by  no  means  advisable  to  provoke  the 

emperor,  while  they  had  such  effects  in  his  ports  ;  nor  were  they  very  willing  to  give  higher 

provocations  to  the  next  heir  of  the  crown.     Therefore  they  all  advised  the  king  not  to  do 

more  in  that  matter  at  present,  but  to  leave  the  lady  Mary  to  her  discretion,  who  would 

certainly  l>e  made  more  cautious  by  what  she  had  met  with,  and  would  give  as  little  scandal 

as  was  possible  by  her  mass.     But  the  king  could  not  be  induced  to  give  way  to  it,  for  he 

The  King  is  thought  the  mass  was  impious  and  idolatrous ;  so  he  would  not  consent  to  the 

very  earnest    continuance  of  such  a  sin.     Upon  this  the  council  ordered  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 

against  it.        Poinet  to  discourse  about  it  with  him.     They  told  him  that  it  was  always  a  sin 

in  a  prince  to  permit  any  sin  ;  but  to  give  a  connivance,  that  is,  not  to  punish,  was  not  always 

a  sin  :  since  sometimes  a  lesser  evil  connived  at,  might  prevent  a  greater.      He  was  overcome 

by  this  ;  yet  not  so  easily,  but  that  he  burst  forth  in  tears,  lamenting  his  sister's  obstinacy, 

and  that  he  must  suffer  her  to  continue  in  so  abominable  a  way  of  worship,  as  he  esteemed 

the  mass.     So  lie  answered  the  emperor's  agents,  that  he  should  send  over  an  ambassador  to 

clear  that  matter.     And  Dr.  Wotton  was  despatched  about  it,  who  carried  over  attestations 

VOL.    I.  E  F, 
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from  all  the  council,  concerning  the  qualifications  of  the  promise  that  had  been  made  ;  and 
was  instructed  to  press  the  emperor,  not  to  trouble  the  king  in  his  affairs  at  home  in  his 
own  kingdom.  If  the  lady  Mary  was  his  kinswoman,  she  was  the  king's  sister  and  subject; 
he  was  also  to  offer,  that  the  king  would  grant  as  much  liberty  for  the  mass  in  his  dominions 
as  the  emperor  would  grant  for  the  English  service  in  his  dominions.  But  the  emperor  pre- 
tended, that  when  her  mother  died,  she  left  her  to  his  protection,  which  he  had  granted  her, 
and  so  must  take  care  of  her.  And  the  emperor  was  so  exalted  with  his  successes,  that  he 
did  not  easily  bear  any  contradiction.  But  the  council  being  further  offended  with  her  for 
the  project  of  going  beyond  sea,  and  being  now  less  in  fear  of  the  emperor,  since  they  had 
made  peace  with  France,  resolved  to  look  more  nearly  to  her.  And  finding  that  Dr.  Mallet 
and  Barkley,  her  chaplain,  had  said  mass  in  one  of  her  houses,  when  she  was  not  in  it,  they 
ordered  them  to  be  proceeded  against.  Upon  which,  in  December  the  last  year,  she  writ 
earnestly  to  the  council  to  let  it  fall.  By  her  letter  it  appears,  that  Mallet  used  to  be  some- 
times at  his  benefice,  where  it  is  certain  he  could  ofliciate  no  other  way  but  in  that  prescribed 
The  Council  hy  law :  so  it  seems  his  conscience  was  not  very  scrupulous.  The  council  writ 
wilt  to  her  of  her  a  long  answer,  which  being  in  the  style  of  a  churchman,  seems  to  have  been 
'' '  penned  either  by  Ci'anmer  or  Ridley.     In  which  letter  they  fully  cleared  the 

matter  of  the  promise :  then  they  showed  how  express  the  law  was,  with  which  they  could 
not  dispense  ;  and  how  ill  grounded  her  faith,  as  she  called  it,  was.  They  asked  her  what 
warrant  there  was  in  Scripture,  that  the  prayers  should  be  in  an  unknown  tongue,  that 
images  should  be  in  the  church,  or  that  the  sacrament  should  be  offered  up  for  the  dead. 
They  told  her,  that  in  all  questions  about  religion,  St.  Austin  and  the  other  ancient  doctors 
appealed  to  the  Scripture  ;  and  if  she  would  look  into  these,  she  would  soon  see  the  errors 
of  the  old  superstition,  which  were  supported  by  false  miracles  and  lying  stories,  and  not  by 
Scrijiture  or  good  authority.  They  expressed  themselves  in  terms  full  of  submission  to  her, 
but  said  they  were  trusted  with  the  execution  of  the  king's  laws,  in  which  they  must 
proceed  equally.  So  they  required  her,  if  the  chaplains  were  in  her  house,  to  send  them  to 
the  sheriff  of  Essex.  But  it  seems  they  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  so  the  matter  slept  till 
the  beginning  of  May  this  year,  that  Mallet  was  found,  and  put  in  the  Tower,  and  convicted 
of  his  offence.  Upon  this  there  passed  many  letters  between  the  council  and  her ;  she 
earnestly  desiring  to  have  him  set  at  liberty,  and  they  as  positively  refusing  to  do  it. 

In  July  the  council  sent  for  Rochester,  Inglefield,  and  Walgrave,  three  of  her  chief 
officers,  and  gave  them  instructions  to  signify  the  king's  express  pleasure  to  her,  to  have  the 
new  service  in  her  family,  and  to  give  the  like  charge  to  her  chaplains  and  all  her  servants, 
and  to  return  with  an  answer.  In  August  they  came  back,  and  said  she  was  nuich  indis- 
posed, and  received  the  message  very  grievously.  She  said  she  would  obey  the  king  in  all 
things,  except  where  her  conscience  was  touched :  but  she  charged  them  to  deliver  none  of 
their  message  to  the  rest  of  her  family ;  in  which  they  being  her  servants,  could  not  disobey 
her,  especially  when  they  thought  it  might  prejudice  her  health.  Upon  this  they  were  sent 
to  the  Tower.     The  lord  chancellor,  sir  Ant.  Wingfield,  and  sir  William  Petre, 

"    ^^"'      were  next  sent  to  her  with  a  letter  from  the  kinc;,  and  instructions  from  the 

some  to  her.  ,  _  o' 

council,  for  tlie  charge  tliey  were  to  give  to  her  and  her  servants.  They  came  to 
her  house  of  Copthall  In  Essex.  The  lord  chancellor  gave  her  the  king's  letter,  which  she 
received  on  her  knees,  and  said,  she  paid  that  respect  to  the  king's  hand,  and  not  to  the 
matter  of  the  letter,  which  she  knew  proceeded  from  the  council :  and  when  she  read  it, 
she  said,  "  Ah  !  Mr.  Cecil  took  much  pains  here :"  (he  was  then  secretary  of  state,  in 
Dr.  Wotton's  room.)  So  she  turned  to  the  counsellors,  and  bid  them  deliver  their  mes- 
sage to  her.  She  wished  them  to  be  short,  for  she  was  not  well  at  ease,  and  would  give 
them  a  short  answer,  having  writ  her  mind  plainly  to  the  king  with  her  own  hand.  The 
lord  chancellor  told  her,  that  all  the  council  were  of  one  mind,  that  she  must  be  no 
longer  suffered  to  have  private  mass,  or  a  form  of  religion  different  from  what  was 
established  by  law.  He  went  to  read  the  names  of  those  v.dio  were  of  that  mind ;  but  she 
desired  him  to  spare  his  pains,  she  knew  they  were  all  of  a  sort.  They  next  told  her,  they  , 
had  order  to  require  her  chaplains  to  use  no  other  service,  and  her  servants  to  be  present  at 
no  other,  than  what  was  according  to  law.     She  answered,  she  was  the  king's  most  obedient  - 
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subject  and  sister,  and  would  obey  hira  in  everything  but  where  her  conscience  held  her, 

and  would  willingly  suffer  death  to  do  him  service :  but  she  would  lay  her  head  on  a  block, 

rather  than  use  any  other  form  of  service  than  what  had  been  at  her  father's 

But  slic  was    dg^^]^ .  Qjjjy  gj^g  thought  she  was   not  worthy  to  suffer  death  on  so  good  an 

iiitractuble.  -^  o  j  o 

account.  When  the  king  came  to  be  of  age,  so  that  he  could  order  these  things 
himself,  she  would  obey  his  commands  in  religion :  for  although  he,  good  sweet  king,  (these 
were  her  words)  had  more  knowledge  than  any  of  his  years,  yet  he  was  not  a  fit  judge 
in  tliese  matters ;  for  if  .ships  were  to  be  set  to  sea,  or  any  matter  of  policy  to  be  deter- 
mined, they  would  not  think  him  fit  for  it,  much  less  could  he  be  able  to  resolve  points  of 
divinity.  As  for  her  clinplains,  if  they  w-ould  say  no  mass,  she  could  hear  none ;  and  for 
her  servants,  she  knew  they  all  desired  to  hear  mass :  her  chaplains  might  do  what  they 
would,  it  was  but  a  while's  imprisonment ;  but  for  the  new  service,  it  should  never  be  said 
in  her  house ;  and  if  any  were  forced  to  say  it,  she  would  stay  no  longer  in  the  house. 
When  the  counsellors  spake  of  Rochester,  Inglefield,  and  Walgrave,  who  had  not  fully 
executed  their  charge,  she  said  it  was  not  the  wisest  counsel  to  order  her  servants  to  control 
her  in  her  own  house,  and  thev  were  the  honester  men  not  to  do  such  a  thing  against  their 
consciences.  She  insisted  on  the  promise  made  to  the  emperor,  which  she  had  under  his 
hand,  whom  she  believed  better  than  them  all :  they  ought  to  use  her  better  for  her  father's 
sake,  who  had  raised  them  all,  almost  out  of  nothing.  But  though  the  emperor  were  dead, 
or  would  bid  her  obey  them,  she  would  not  change  her  mind,  and  she  would  let  his  ambas- 
sador know  how  they  used  her.  To  this  they  answered,  clearing  the  mistake  about  the 
promise,  to  which  she  gave  little  heed.  They  told  her,  they  had  brought  one  down  to  serve 
as  her  comptroller  in  Rochester's  room  :  she  said  she  would  choose  her  own  servants,  and 
if  they  went  to  impose  any  on  her,  she  would  leave  the  house.  She  was  sick,  but  would 
do  all  she  could  to  live  ;  but  if  she  died,  she  would  protest  they  were  the  causes  of  it :  they 
gave  her  good  words,  but  their  deeds  were  evil.  Then  she  took  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and 
on  her  knees  gave  it  to  the  lord  chancellor,  to  give  to  the  king  as  a  token  from  her,  with  her 
humble  commendations  ;  and  protested  miich  of  her  duty  to  him  ;  but  she  said,  this  will 
never  be  told  him.  The  counsellors  went  from  her  to  her  chaplains,  and  delivered  their 
message  to  them,  who  promised  they  would  obey.  Then  they  charged  the  rest  of  the 
servants  in  like  manner,  and  also  commanded  them  to  give  notice  if  those  orders  were 
broken.  And  so  they  went  to  go  aw-ay.  But  as  they  were  in  the  court,  the  lady  Mary 
called  to  them  from  her  window,  to  send  her  comptroller  to  her  ;  for  she  said,  that  now  she 
herself  received  the  accounts  of  her  house,  and  knew  how  many  loaves  were  made  of  a 
bushel  of  meal,  to  which  she  had  never  been  bred,  and  so  was  weary  of  that  office  ;  but  if 
they  would  needs  send  him  to  prison,  she  said,  "  I  beshrew  him  if  he  go  not  to  it  merrily,  and 
with  a  good  will ;  "  and  concluded,  "  I  pray  God  to  send  you  to  do  well  in  yoiir  souls  and 
bodies,  for  some  of  you  have  but  weak  bodies."  This  is  the  substance  of  the  report  these 
counsellors  gave  when  they  returned  back  to  the  court  on  the  29th  of  August.  By  which 
they  were  now  out  of  all  hopes  of  prevailing  with  her  by  persuasions  or  authority :  so  it 
was  next  considered,  whether  it  was  fit  to  go  to  further  extremities  with  her.  How  the 
matter  was  determined,  I  do  not  clearly  find  ;  it  is  certain  the  lady  Mary  would  never 
admit  of  the  new  service,  and  so  I  believe  she  continued  to  keep  her  priests,  and  have  mass ; 
but  so  secretly,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  any  public  complaint.  For  I  find  no  further 
mention  of  that  matter,  than  what  is  made  by  Ridley,  of  a  passage  that  befel  him  in 
September  next  year. 

He  went  to  wait  on  her,  she  living  then  at  Hunsden ;  where  she  received  him  at  first 

Nor  would  civilly,  and  told  him,  she  remembered  of  him  in  her  father's  time,  and  at  dinner 

slie  hear  Di-  sent  him  to  dine  with  her  officers  :  after  dinner  he  told  her,  he  came  not  only  to 

shop  Ridley    ^^  ],;§  (J^^ty  to  her,  but  to  offer  to  preach  before  her  next  Sunday ;  she  blushed, 

and  once  or  twice  desired  him  to  make  the  answer  to  tliat  himself.     But  when 

'  lie  pressed  her  further,  she  said,  the  parish-church  would  be  open  to  him  if  he  had  a  mind 

to  preach  in  it ;  but  neither  she  nor  any  of  her  family  should  hear  him.     He  said,  he  hoped 

she  would  not  refuse  to  hear  God's  word  :  she  said,  she  did  not   know  what  they  called 

God's  word  ;  but  she  was  sure  that  was  not  now  God's  word  that  was  called  so  in  her 

ee2 
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father's  days.  He  said.  God's  word  was  the  same  at  all  times.  She  answered,  she  was 
sure  he  durst  not  for  his  ears  have  avowed  these  things  in  her  father's  time  which  he  did 
now :  and  for  their  books,  as  she  thanked  God  she  never  had,  so  she  never  would  read  them. 
She  also  used  many  reproachful  words  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  of  the  council ;  he 
said  not ;  she  replied,  he  might  well  enough  be,  as  the  council  goes  now-a-days  ;  and  so  dis- 
missed him,  thanking  him  for  coming  to  see  her,  but  not  at  all  for  offering  to  preach  before 
her.  Sir  Tho.  Wharton,  one  of  her  officers,  carried  him  to  a  place  where  he  desired  him  to 
drink ;  which  Ridley  did  ;  but  reflecting  on  it,  said,  he  had  done  amiss,  to  drink  in  a  place 
where  God's  word  was  rejected  ;  for  if  he  had  remembered  his  duty,  he  sliould  upon  that 
refusal  have  shaken  the  dust  off  his  feet,  for  a  testimony  against  the  house,  and  have 
departed  immediately.  These  words  he  was  observed  to  pronounce  with  an  extraordinary 
concern,  and  went  away  much  troubled  in  his  mind.  And  this  is  all  I  find  of  the  lady 
Mary  during  this  reign.  For  the  lady  Elizabeth,  she  had  been  always  bred  up  to  like  the 
Reformation  ;  and  Dr.  Parker,  who  had  been  her  mother's  chaplain,  received  a  strict  charge 
from  her  mother  a  little  before  her  death,  to  look  well  to  the  instructing  her  daughter  in  the 
principles  of  true  religion ;  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made  of  her  cheerful  receiving  all 
the  changes  that  had  been  established  by  law. 

And  this  is  all  that  concerns  religion,  that  falls  within  this  year.  But  now  a  design  came 
The  Di'signs  to  he  laid,  which  though  it  broke  not  out  for  some  time,  yet  it  was  believed  to 
of  the  Earl  of  havc  had  a  great  influence  on  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Somerset.  The  earl  of 
Warwick.  Warwick  began  to  form  great  projects  for  himself,  and  thought  to  bring  the 
crown  into  his  family.  The  king  was  now  much  alienated  from  the  lady  Mary ;  the  privy 
council  had  also  embroiled  themselves  so  with  her,  that  he  imagined  it  would  be  no  hard 
matter  to  exclude  her  from  the  succession.  There  was  but  one  reason  that  could  be  pre- 
tended for  it ;  which  was,  that  she  stood  illegitimated  by  law,  and  that  therefore  the  next 
heirs  in  blood  could  not  be  barred  tlieir  right  by  her,  since  it  would  be  a  great  blot  on  the 
honour  of  the  English  crown  to  let  it  devolve  on  a  bastard.  This  was  as  strong  against  the 
lady  Elizabeth,  since  she  was  also  illegitimated  by  a  sentence  in  the  spiritual  court,  and  that 
confirmed  in  parliament ;  so  if  their  jealousy  of  the  elder  sister's  religion,  and  the  fear  of  her 
revenge,  moved  them  to  be  willing  to  cut  her  off  from  the  succession,  the  same  reason  that 
was  to  be  used  in  law  against  her,  was  also  to  take  place  against  her  sister.  So  he  reckoned 
that  these  two  were  to  be  passed  over,  as  being  put  both  in  the  act  of  succession,  and  in  the 
late  king''s  will,  by  one  error.  The  next  in  the  will,  were  the  heirs  of  the  French  queen  by 
Charles  Brandon,  who  were  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  her  sister.  Though  I  have  seen  it 
often  said  in  many  letters  and  writings  of  that  time,  that  all  that  issue  by  Charles  Brandon 
was  illegitimated  ;  since  he  was  certainly  married  to  one  Mortimer,  before  he  married  tlie 
queen  of  France ;  which  Mortimer  lived  long  after  his  marriage  to  that  queen  :  so  that  all 
her  children  were  bastards  :  some  say  he  was  divorced  from  his  marriage  to  Mortimer,  but 
that  is  not  clear  to  me  *. 

This  year  the  sweating  sickness,  that  had  been  formerly  both  in  Henry  VII.  and  the  late 
king's  reign,  broke  out  with  that  violence  in  England,  that  many  were  swept 
Sicknels!^  '"^  away  by  it.  Such  as  were  taken  with  it,  died  certainly  if  they  slept,  to  which 
they  had  a  violent  desire ;  but  if  it  took  them  not  off  in  twenty-four  hours,  they 
did  sweat  out  the  venom  of  the  distemper  ;  which  raged  so  in  London,  that  in  one  week 
800  died  of  it.  It  did  also  spread  into  the  country,  and  the  two  sons  of  Charles  Brandon 
by  his  last  wife,  both  dukes  of  Suffolk,  died  within  a  day  one  of  another.  So  that  title  was 
fallen.  Their  sister  by  the  half  blood  was  married  to  Gray  lord  marquis  of  Dorset.  So  she 
being  the  eldest  daughter  to  the  French  queen,  the  earl  of  Warwick  resolved  to  link  himself 
to  that  family,  and  to  procure  the  honour  of  the  dukedom  of  Suffolk  to  be  given  the 
marquis  of  Dorset,  who  was  a  weak  man,  and  easily  governed.     lie  had  three  daughters : 

*  Charles  Brandon  first  married  Margaret,  one  of  the  in  the  scheme  adjoined  by  him,  the  order  is  inverted: — ■ 

daughters  of  John  Nevil,  marquis  Montague,  widow  of  sir  1,   Anne;    2,   Margaret,  but  repudiata  ;    3,    Mary. — 

John  Mortimer  ;    secondly,  Anne,  daughter  of  Anthony  Granger's  Correct.     [The   two  sons  mentioned  iu  the 

Browne,   by  whom   he  had  issue  after  marriage,   Mary,  text  were  tho  issue  of  a  fourth  wife,  Catherine,  daughtcrl 

wedded    to   Thomas    Stanley;    thirdly,   Mary  queen   of  and  sole  heiress  of  William,  the  last  lord  Willoughby  ol! 

France,  as  sir  William  Dugdale  hath  it  in  the  text  ;  though  Eresby, — Ed.] 
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tlie  eldest  was  Jane,  a  lady  of  as  excellent  qualities  as  any  of  that  age ;  of  great  parts,  bred 
to  learning,  and  much  conversant  in  Scripture ;  and  of  so  rare  a  temper  of  mind,  that  she 
charmed  all  who  knew  her,  in  particular  the  young  king,  about  whom  she  was  bred,  and 
who  had  always  lived  with  her  in  the  familiarities  of  a  brother.  The  earl  of  Warwick 
designed  to  marry  her  to  Guilford,  his  fourth  son,  then  living,  his  three  elder  being  already 
married  ;  and  so  to  get  the  crown  to  descend  on  them  if  the  king  should  die,  of  which  it  is 
thought  he  resolved  to  take  care.  But  apprehending  some  danger  from  the  lady  Elizabeth's 
title,  he  intended  to  send  lier  away.  So  an  ambassador  was  despatched  to  Denmark,  to  treat 
a  marriage  for  her  with  that  king's  eldest  son. 

To  amuse  the  king  himself,  a  most  splendid  embassy  was  sent  to  France,  to  propose  a 
marriage  for  the  king  to  that  king's  daughter  Elizabeth,  afterwards  married  to 

J^^-.'l"^  Philip  of  Spain.  The  marquis  of  Northampton  was  sent  with  this  proposition, 
the  French  and  with  the  order  of  the  Garter.  With  him  were  the  earls  of  Worcester, 
Kins;  for  a  Rutland,  and  Ormond  ;  the  lords  Lisle,  Fitzwater,  Bray,  Abergaveny,  and 
Mamaje  with  gyjjj-s ;  and  the  bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  to  be  their  mouth  :  with  them  went 
many  gentlemen  oi  quality,  who  with  their  train  made  up  near  oOO.  King 
Henry  received  the  garter  with  great  expressions  of  esteem  for  the  king.  The  bishop  of  Ely 
told  him  they  were  come  to  desire  a  more  close  tie  between  these  crowns  by  marriage,  and 
to  have  the  league  made  firmer  between  them  in  other  particulars.  To  which  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine  made  answer,  in  his  way  of  speaking,  which  was  always  vain  and  full  of  osten- 
tation. A  commission  was  given  to  that  cardinal,  the  constable,  the  duke  of  Guise,  and 
others,  to  treat  about  it. 

The  English  began  first,  for  form's  sake,  to  desire  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  but  that  being 
rejected,  they  moved  for  the  daughter  of  France,  which  was  entertained,  but  so  that  neitlier 
party  should  be  bound  in  honour  and  conscience  till  the  lady  were  twelve  years  of  age.  Yet 
this  never  taking  effect,  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  further  about  it ;  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  all  the  particulai's  in  king  Edward's  Journal.  The  king  of  France  sent  anotlier  very 
noble  embassy  into  England,  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael  to  the  king,  and  a  very  kind 
message,  that  he  had  no  less  love  to  him  than  a  father  could  bear  to  his  own  son.  He 
desired  the  king  would  not  listen  to  the  vain  rumours  which  some  malicious  persons  might 
raise  to  break  their  friendship,  and  wished  there  might  be  such  a  regulation  on  their  fron- 
tiers that  all  differences  might  be  amicably  removed.  To  this  the  young  king  made  answer 
himself,  "  That  he  thanked  his  good  brother  for  his  order,  and  for  the  assurances  of  his  love, 
wliich  he  would  always  requite.  For  rumours,  they  were  not  always  to  be  credited,  nor 
always  to  be  rejected  ;  it  being  no  less  vain  to  fear  all  things,  than  it  was  dangerous  to  doubt 
of  notliing  :  and  for  any  differences  that  might  arise,  he  should  be  always  ready  to  determine 
them  by  reason  rather  than  force,  so  far  as  his  honour  should  not  be  thereby  diminished." 
Whether  this  answer  was  prepared  beforehand  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  rather  think  it  was ; 
otherwa3's  it  was  extraordinary  for  one  of  fourteen  to  talk  tluis  on  the  sudden. 

But  while  all  this  was  carrying  on,  there  was  a  design  laid  to  destroy  the  duke  of  Somerset. 
A  Conspiracy  ^^^  ''''^'^  ^^'^'^  access  to  the  king,  and  such  freedoms  with  him,  that  the  earl  of 
against  the  Warwick  had  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  him,  lest  he  should  spoil  all  his  projects.  Tlie 
Duke  of  So-  duke  of  Somerset  seemed  also  to  have  designed  in  April  this  year  to  have  got  the 
king  again  in  his  power,  and  dealt  with  the  lord  Strange,  that  was  much  in  his 
favour,  to  persuade  him  to  marry  his  daughter  Jane,  and  that  he  would  advertise  him  of  all 
that  passed  about  the  king.  But  the  earl  of  Warwick,  to  raise  himself  and  all  his  friends 
higher,  procured  a  great  creation  of  new  honours.  Gray  was  made  duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
himself  duke  of  Northumberland  ;  for  Henry  Piercy,  the  last  earl  of  Northumberland,  dying 
without  issue,  his  next  heirs  were  the  sons  of  Thomas  Piercy,  that  had  been  attainted  in  the 
last  reign  for  the  Yorkshire  rebellion.  Paulet,  then  lord  treasurer,  and  earl  of  Wiltshire, 
was  made  marquis  of  Winchester  ;  and  sir  William  Herbert,  that  had  married  the  marquis 
'of  Northampton's  sister,  was  made  earl  of  Pembroke.  The  lord  Russel  had  been  made  ear 
of  Bedford  last  year,  upon  his  return  from  making  the  peace  with  the  French  :  sir  Tho.  Darcy 
had  also  been  made  lord  Darcy.  The  new  duke  of  Northumberland  could  no  longer  bear 
Buch  a  rival  in  his  greatness,  as  the  duke  of  Somerset  was,  who  was  the  only  person  that  he 
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thought  could  take  the  king  out  of  his  hands.  So  on  the  lytli  of  Octoher  tlie  duke  was 
apprehended,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  ;  and  with  him  the  lord  Gray  ;  sir  Ralph  Vane,  who 
had  escaped  over  the  river,  hut  was  taken  in  a  stable  in  Lambeth,  hid  under  the  straw :  sir 
Tho.  Palmer  and  sir  Tho.  Arundel  were  also  taken,  yet  not  sent  at  first  to  the  Tower,  but 
kept  under  guards  in  their  chambers.  Some  of  his  followers,  Hamond,  Nudigate,  and  two 
of  the  Seymours,  were  sent  to  prison.  The  day  after,  the  duchess  of  Somerset  was  also  sent 
to  the  Tower,  with  one  Crane,  and  his  wife,  that  had  been  much  about  her,  and  two  of  her 
chamberwomen.  After  these,  sir  Tho.  Holdcroft,  sir  Miles  Partridge,  sir  Michael  Stanhope, 
Wingfield,  Bannister^  and  Vaughan,  were  all  made  prisoners.  The  evidence  against  the 
duke  was,  that  he  had  made  a  party  for  getting  himself  declared  protector  m  the  next  par- 
liament ;  which  the  earl  of  Rutland  did  positively  affirm  ;  and  the  duke  did  so  answer  it, 
that  it  is  probable  it  was  true.  But  though  this  might  well  inflame  his  enemies,  yet  it  was 
no  crime.  But  su*  Tho.  Palmer,  though  imprisoned  with  him  as  a  complice,  was  the  person 
that  ruined  him.  He  had  been  before  that  brought  secretly  to  the  king,  and  had  told  him 
that,  on  the  last  St.  George's  day,  the  duke,  apprehending  there  was  mischief  designed 
against  him,  thought  to  have  raised  the  people,  had  not  sir  William  Herbert  assured  him  he 
should  receive  no  harm  :  that  lately  he  intended  to  have  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  the 
marquis  of  Northampton,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  invited  to  dinner  at  the  lord  Paget's ; 
and  either  to  have  set  on  them  by  the  way,  or  to  have  killed  them  at  dinner  :  that  sir  Ralph 
Vane  had  2000  men  ready,  that  sir  Tho.  Arundel  had  assured  the  Tower,  and  that  all  the 
gendarmory  were  to  be  killed.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  hearing  Palmer  had  been  with  the 
king,  challenged  him  of  it,  but  he  denied  all.  He  sent  also  for  secretary  Cecil,  and  told  him 
he  suspected  there  was  an  ill  design  against  him :  to  which  the  secretary  answered,  if  he 
were  not  in  fault,  he  might  trust  to  his  innocency ;  but  if  he  were,  he  had  nothing  to  say  but 
to  lament  him. 

All  this  was  told  the  king  with  such  circumstances,  that  he  was  induced  to  believe  it;  and 
The  Kinf  is  the  probity  of  his  disposition  wrought  in  him  a  great  aversion  to  his  uncle,  when 
possessed  a-  he  looked  on  him  as  a  conspirator  against  the  lives  of  the  other  counsellors  :  and 
gamst  .iim.  g^  j^^  resolvcd  to  leave  him  to  the  law.  Palmer  being  a  second  time  examined, 
said,  that  sir  Ralph  Vane  was  to  have  brought  2000  men,  who,  with  the  duke  of  Somerset's 
100  horse,  were,  on  a  muster-day,  to  have  set  on  the  gendarmory ;  that  being  done,  the  duke 
resolved  to  have  gone  through  the  City,  and  proclaimed  "  Liberty,  liberty  :"  and  if  his  attempt 
did  not  succeed,  to  have  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  to  Pool.  Crane  confirmed  all  that 
Palmer  had  said  ;  to  which  he  added,  that  the  earl  of  Arundel  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy; 
and  that  the  thing  had  been  executed,  but  that  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise  had  caused 
delays,  and  sometimes  diversity  of  advice  :  and  that  the  duke,  being  once  given  out  to  be 
sick,  had  gone  privately  to  London  to  see  what  friends  he  could  make.  Ilamond  being 
examined,  confessed  nothing,  but  that  the  duke's  chamber  at  Greenwich  had  been  guarded 
in  the  night  by  many  armed  men.  Upon  this  evidence,  both  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  the 
lord  Paget  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  earl  had  been  one  of  the  chief  of  those  who  had 
joined  with  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  pull  down  the  protector ;  and  being,  as  he  thought,  ill 
rewarded  by  him,  was  become  his  enemy.      So  this  part  of  the  information  seemed  very 

ci'cdible.  The  thing  lay  in  suspense  till  the  first  of  December,  tliat  the  duke 
to  his  Triaf      °^  Somerset  was  brought  to  his  trial :  where  the  marquis  of  Winchester  was 

lord  steward.  The  peers  that  judged  him  were  twenty-seven  in  number :  the 
dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earls  of  Derby, 
Bedford,  Huntington,  Rutland,  Bath,  Sussex,  Worcester,  Pembroke,  and  the  viscount  of 
Hereford ;  the  lords  Abergaveny,  Audley,  Wharton,  Evers,  Latimer,  Borough ;  Zouch, 
Staff'ord,  Wentworth,  Darcy,  Sturton,  Windsor,  Cromwell,  Cobham,  and  Bray.  The 
crimes  laid  against  him  were  cast  into  five  sevei'al  indictments,  as  the  king  has  it  in  his 
Journal ;  but  the  record  mentions  only  three,  whether  indictments  or  articles  is  not  so  clear. 
That  he  had  designed  to  have  seized  on  the  king's  person,  and  so  have  governed  all  affairs ; 
and  tiiat  he,  with  one  hundred  others,  intended  to  have  imprisoned  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
afterwards  duke  of  Northumberland ;  and  that  he  had  designed  to  have  raised  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  city  of  London.     Now  by  the  act  that  passed  in  the  last  parliament,  if  twelve 
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persons  should  have  assembled  together  to  have  killed  any  privy-counsellor,  and  upon 
proclamation  they  had  not  dispersed  themselves,  it  was  treason  :  or  if  such  twelve  had  been 
by  any  malicious  artifice  brought  together  for  any  riot,  and  being  warned  did  not  disperse 
themselves,  it  was  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy  or  sanctuary.  It  seemed  very  strange 
that  the  three  peers,  Northumberland,  Northampton,  and  Pembroke,  who  were  his  professed 
enemies,  and  against  the  first  of  whom  it  was  pretended  in  the  indictment  that  he  had  con- 
spired, should  sit  his  judges  :  for  though  by  the  law  no  peer  can  be  challenged  in  a  trial,  yet 
the  law  of  nations,  that  is  superior  to  all  other  laws,  makes  that  a  man  cannot  be  judge  in 
his  own  cause :  and  which  was  very  unusual,  the  lord  chancellor,  though  then  a  peer,  was 
left  out  of  the  number ;  but  it  is  like  the  reconciliation  between  the  duke  of  Somerset  and 
him  was  then  suspected,  which  made  him  not  be  called  to  be  one  of  his  judges. 

The  duke  of  Somerset  being,  it  seems,  little  acquainted  with  law,  did  not  desire  counsel  to 
plead,  or  assist  him  in  point  of  law,  but  only  answered  to  matters  of  fact.  He  prefaced,  that 
he  desired  no  advantage  might  be  taken  against  him  for  any  idle  or  angry  word  that  might 
have  at  any  time  fiillen  from  him.  He  protested  he  never  intended  to  have  raised  the 
northern  parts,  but  had  only,  upon  some  reports,  sent  to  sir  William  Herbert  to  be  his 
friend  :  that  he  had  never  determined  to  have  killed  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  or  any 
other  person,  but  had  only  talked  of  it,  without  any  intention  of  doing  it :  that  for  the 
design  of  destroying  the  gendarmory,  it  was  ridiculous  to  think  that  lie  with  a  small  troop 
could  destroy  so  strong  a  body  of  men,  consisting  of  900 ;  in  which  though  he  had 
succeeded,  it  could  have  signified  nothing :  that  he  never  designed  to  raise  any  stirs  in 
London,  but  had  always  looked  on  it  as  a  place  where  he  was  most  safe  :  that  his  having 
men  about  him  in  Greenwich  was  with  no  ill  design,  since  when  he  could  have  done  mischief 
with  them,  he  had  not  done  it,  but  upon  his  attachment  rendered  himself  a  prisoner  without 
any  resistance.  He  objected  also  many  tilings  against  the  witnesses,  and  desired  they  might 
be  brought  face  to  face.  He  particularly  spake  much  against  sir  Tho.  Palmer,  the  chief 
witness  :  but  the  witnesses  were  not  brought,  only  their  examinations  were  read.  Upon 
this,  the  king's  counsel  pleaded  against  him,  that  to  levy  war  was  certainly  treason ;  that  to 
gather  men  with  intention  to  kill  privy-counsellors  was  also  treason  ;  that  to  have  men  about 
him  to  I'csist  the  attachment  was  felony  ;  and  to  assault  the  lords,  or  contrive  their  deaths, 
was  felony.  Whether  he  made  any  defence  in  law  or  not,  does  not  appear ;  for  the  material 
defence  is  not  mentioned  in  all  the  accounts  I  have  seen  of  it ;  which  was,  that  these  con- 
spiracies and  gatherings  of  the  king's  subjects  were  only  treasonable  and  felonious  after  they 
had  ])een  required  to  disperse  themselves,  and  had  refused  to  give  obedience.  And  in  all  this 
matter,  that  is  never  so  much  as  alleged,  no  not  in  the  indictment  itself,  to  have  been  done. 
It  is  plain  it  was  not  done  ;  for  if  any  such  proclamation  or  charge  had  been  sent  him,  it  is 
probable  he  would  either  have  obeyed  it,  or  gone  into  London,  or  to  the  country,  and  tried 
what  he  could  have  done  by  force :  but  to  have  refused  such  a  command,  and  so  to  have 
come  within  the  guilt  of  treason,  and  yet  not  to  stir  from  his  house,  are  not  things 
consistent. 

When  the  peers  withdrew,  it  seems  the  proofs  about  his  design  of  raising  the  north,  or  the 
city,  or  of  the  killing  the  gendarmes,  did  not  satisfy  them  ;  for  all  these  had  been  without 
question  treasonable.  So  they  only  held  to  that  point  of  conspiring  to  imprison  the  duke  of 
Northumberland.  If  he,  with  twelve  men  about  him,  had  conspired  to  do  that,  and  had 
continued  together  after  proclamation,  it  was  certainly  felony  :  but  that  not  being  pretended, 
it  seems  there  was  no  proclamation  made.  The  duke  of  Suflblk  was  of  opinion,  that  no  con- 
tention among  private  subjects  sliould  be  on  any  account  screwed  up  to  be  treason.  The  duke 
of  Northumberland  said,  he  would  never  consent  that  any  practice  against  him  should  be 
And  i  ■•  't  ^'^I'"*''^*^  treason.  After  a  groat  difl'erence  of  opinion,  they  all  acquitted  him  of 
ted  of  Trca-  treason  :  but  the  greater  number  found  him  guilty  of  felony.  When  they 
son,  but  fovind  returned  him  not  guilty  of  treason,  all  the  people,  who  were  much  concerned  for 
gui  ty  of  Fc-  jjjj.  preservation,  shouted  for  joy,  so  loud  and  so  long,  that  they  were  heard  at 
Charing-Cross.  But  the  joy  lasted  not  long,  when  they  heard  that  he  was  con- 
demned of  felony,  and  sentence  was  thereupon  given  that  he  should  die  as  a  felon. 

The  duke  liad  carried  himself  all  the  while  of  the  trial  with  great  temper  and  patience  ; 
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and  though  the  king's  counsel  had,  in  their  usual  way  of  pleading,  been  very  bitter  against 
him — perhaps  the  rather  that  thereby  they  might  recommend  themselves  to  the  duke  of 
Northumberland — yet  he  never  took  notice  of  these  reflections,  nor  seemed  much  affected 
with  them.  When  sentence  was  given,  he  thanked  the  lords  for  their  favour,  and  asked 
pardon  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  Northampton,  and  Pembroke,  for  his  ill  intentions 
against  them  ;  and  made  suit  for  liis  life,  and  for  liis  wife  and  children.  From  thence  he 
was  carried  back  to  the  Tower.  Whether  this  asking  the  lords'  pardon  had  in  it  a  full  con- 
fession of  the  crime  charged  on  him,  or  was  only  a  compliment  to  them,  that  they  might  not 
obstruct  his  pardon,  is  but  a  matter  of  conjecture.  He  confessed  he  had  spoken  of  killing 
them,  and  this  made  it  reasonable  enough  for  him  to  ask  tlieir  pardon  ;  so  that  it  does  not 
imply  a  confession  of  the  crime.  All  people  thought  that  being  acquitted  of  treason,  and 
there  being  no  felonious  action  done  by  him,  but  only  an  intention  of  one,  and  that  only  of 
imprisoning  a  peer,  proved ;  that  one  so  nearly  joined  to  the  king  in  blood  would  never  be 
put  to  death  on  such  an  occasion.  But  to  possess  the  king  much  against  him,  a  story  wag 
brought  him,  and  put  by  him  in  his  Journal ;  that  at  the  duke's  coming  to  the  Tower,  he 
had  confessed  that  he  had  hired  one  Bartuile  to  kill  the  lords,  and  that  Bartuile  himself 
acknowledged  it ;  and  that  Hammond  knew  of  it.  But  whether  this  was  devised  to  alienate 
t!ie  king  wiioUy  from  him,  or  whether  it  was  true,  I  can  give  no  assurance.  But  though 
it  was  true,  it  was  felony  in  Bartuile,  if  he  were  the  kiug''s  servant ;  but  not  in  the  duke, 
who  was  a  peer.  Yet  no  doubt  this  gave  the  king  a  very  ill  opinion  of  his  uncle,  and  so 
See  the  In-  '"^^^  him  more  easily  consent  to  his  execution  :  since  all  such  conspiracies  are 
dictnient.  things  of  that  inhuman  and  barbarous  cruelty,  that  it  is  scarce  possible  to  punish 
Coke's  En-  them  too  severely.  But  it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  evidence  at  all  of  any 
tnes,  0.8.  jggjgjj  ^^  i^jjj  ^]^g  duke  of  Northumberland,  otherwise  the  indictment  had  not  been 
laid  against  him  only  for  designing  to  seize  on  and  imprison  him,  as  it  was ;  the  conspiring 
to  kill  him  not  being  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  indictment ;  but  it  was  maliciously  given 
out  to  possess  tl)e  world,  and  chiefly  the  king,  against  him. 

The  king  also  in  his  letter  to  Barnaby  Fitz-Patrick,  who  was  like  to  be  his  favourite,  and 
was  then  sent  over  for  his  breeding  into  France,  writ  that  the  duke  seemed  to  have 
acknowledged  the  felony,  and  that  after  sentence  he  had  confessed  it,  though  he  had  formerly 
vehemently  sworn  the  contrary.  From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  the  king  was  persuaded  of 
Some  of  iiis  his  being  guilty.  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  sir  Tho.  Arundel,  sir  Ralph  Vane,  and 
Friends  also  sir  Miles  Partridge,  were  next  brought  to  their  trials.  Tlie  first  and  the  last  of 
con  cmne  .  jijggg  were  little  pitied.  For  as  all  great  men  have  people  about  them  who 
make  use  of  their  greatness  only  for  their  own  ends,  without  regarding  their  master's 
honour  or  true  interest ;  so  they  were  the  persons  upon  wliom  the  ill  things  which  had  been 
done  by  the  duke  of  Somerset  were  chiefly  cast.  But  sir  Tho.  Arundel  was  much  pitied, 
and  liad  liard  measure  in  his  trial,  which  began  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
tinued till  noon.  Then  the  jury  went  aside,  and  they  did  not  agree  on  their  verdict  till 
next  morning,  when  those  who  thought  him  not  guilty,  yet,  for  preserving  their  own  lives, 
were  willing  to  yield  to  the  fierceness  of  those  who  were  resolved  to  have  him  found  guilty. 
Sir  Ralph  Vane  was  the  most  lamented  of  them  all.  He  had  done  great  services  in  the  wars, 
and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  bravest  gentlemen  of  the  nation.  He  pleaded  for  himself,  that 
he  liad  done  his  country  considerable  service  during  tlie  wars  ;  though  now  in  time  of  peace, 
the  coward  and  the  courageous  were  equally  esteemed.  He  scorned  to  make  any  sub- 
missions for  life.  But  this  heiglit  of  mind  in  him  did  certainly  set  forward  liis  condemnation, 
and  to  add  more  infamy  to  him  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  he  and  Partridge  were  lianged, 
whereas  the  other  two  were  beheaded. 

The  duke  of  Somerset  was  using  means  to  have  the  king  better  informed,  and  disposed 
The  Seals  are  towards  him  ;  and  engaged  the  lord  chancellor  to  be  his  friend  :  who  thereupon 
taken  from  Sent  him  an  advertisement  of  somewhat  designed  against  him  by  the  council, 
the  Lord  ^ud  being  in  haste,  writ  only  on  the  back  of  hLs  letter,  "  To  the  duke ; "  and  bid 
one  of  his  servants  carry  it  to  the  Tower,  without  giving  him  particular 
directions  to  the  duke  of  Somerset.  But  his  servant  having  known  of  the  familiarities 
between  his  master  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  still  in  the  Tower,  and  knowing 
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none  between  him  and  the  other  dnke,  carried  the  letter  to  the  dnke  of  Norfolk.  When  the 
lord  chancellor  found  the  mistake  at  night,  ho  knew  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  make  Northum- 
berland his  friend,  would  certainly  discover  him  ;  so  he  went  in  all  haste  to  the  king,  and 
desired  to  be  discharged  of  his  office,  and  thereby  prevented  the  malice  of  his  enemies  :  and 
upon  this  he  fell*  sick,  either  pretending  he  was  ill,  that  it  might  raise  the  more  pity  for 
him,  or  perhaps  the  fright  in  which  he  was  did  really  cast  him  into  sickness.  So  the  seal 
was  sent  for,  by  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  the  lord 
And  given  to  Darcy,  on  the  21st  of  December,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
the  Bishop  of  who  was  made  keeper  during  pleasure ;  and  when  the  session  of  parliament  came 
'^'y-  on,  he  was  made  lord  chancellor.     But  this  was  much  censured.    When  the 

Reformation  was  first  preached  in  England,  Tindal,  Barns,  and  Latimer  took  an  occasion, 
from  the  great  pomp  and  luxury  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  and  the  secular  employments  of  the 
other  bishops  and  clergjTnen,  to  represent  them  as.a  sort  of  men  that  had  wholly  neglected 
the  care  of  souls,  and  those  spiritual  studies  and  exercises  that  disposed  men  to  such 
functions  ;  and  only  carried  the  names  of  bishops  and  churchmen,  to  be  a  colour  to  serve 
their  ambition  and  covetousness.  And  this  had  raised  great  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  those  who  were  called  their  pastors,  when  they  saw  them  fill  their  heads  with 
cares,  that  were  at  least  impertinent  to  their  callings,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  duties  that 
belonged  to  them.  So  now  upon  Goodrick's  being  made  lord  chancellor,  that  was  a 
reformed  bishop,  it  was  said  by  their  adversaries,  these  men  only  condemned  secular  employ- 
ments in  the  hands  of  churchmen,  because  their  enemies  had  them,  but  changed  their  minds 
as  soon  as  any  of  their  own  party  came  to  be  advanced  to  them.  But  as  Goodrick  was 
raised  by  the  popish  interest  in  opposition  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  to  Cranmer,  that 
was  his  firm  friend  :  so  it  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Mary's  reign,  that  he  was 
ready  to  turn  with  every  tide  ;  and  that  whether  he  joined  in  the  Reformation  only  in 
compliance  to  the  time,  or  was  persuaded  in  his  mind  concerning  it ;  yet  he  had  not  that 
sense  of  it  that  became  a  bishop,  and  was  one  of  those  who  resolved  to  make  as  much 
advantage  by  it  as  he  could,  but  would  suffer  nothing  for  it.  So  his  practice  in  this  matter 
is  neither  a  precedent  to  justify  the  like  in  others,  nor  can  it  cast  a  scandal  on  those  to  whom 
he  joined  himself.  Christ  being  spoke  to,  to  divide  an  inheritance  between  two  brethren, 
said,  "  Who  made  me  a  judge,  or  a  divider  ? "  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  churchmen,  says,  "  No 
man  that  warreth  entangleth  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life : "  which  was  understood 
by  St.  Cyprian  as  a  perpetual  rule  against  the  secular  employments  of  the  clergy.  There 
are  three  of  the  apostolical  canons  against  it ;  and  Cyprian,  reckoning  upon  the  sins  of  his 
time,  that  had  provoked  God  to  send  a  persecution  on  the  church,  names  this,  that  many 
bishops  forsaking  their  sees  undertook  secular  cares.  In  which  he  was  so  strict,  that  he 
thought  the  being  tutor  to  oqahans  was  a  distraction  unsuitable  to  their  character  ;  so  that 
one  priest  leaving  another  tutor  to  his  children,  because  by  the  Roman  law  he  to  whom  this 
was  left  was  obliged  to  undergo  it,  the  priest's  name  who  made  that  testament  was  appointed 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  those  churchmen  who  had  died  in  the  faith  and  were 
remembered  in  the  daily  offices.  Samosatenus  is  represented  as  one  of  the  first  eminent 
churchmen  that  involved  himself  much  in  secular  cares.  Upon  the  emperor's  turning 
Christian,  it  was  a  natural  effect  of  their  conversion  for  them  to  cherish  the  bishops  much, 
and  many  of  the  bishops  became  so  much  in  love  with  the  court  and  public  employments, 
tliat  canons  were  made  against  their  going  to  court,  unless  they  were  called,  and  the  canalis 
or  road  to  the  court  was  kept  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  so  that  none  might  go  without  his 
"Warrant.  Their  meddling  in  secular  matters  was  also  condemned  in  many  provincial 
councils,  but  most  copiously  and  amply  by  the  general  council  at  Chalccdon.  It  is  true  the 
bishops  had  their  courts  for  the  arbitration  of  civil  differences  ;  which  were  first  begun  upon 
St.  Paurs  Epistle  to  the  ('orintliians,  against  their  going  to  law  before  unbelievers,  and  for 
submitting  their  suits  to  some  amoncr  themselves.  The  reasons  of  this  ceased  when  the 
judgec  m  the  civil  courts  were  become  Christians;  yet  these  episcopal  audiences  were  still 
continued  after  Constantine's  time,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  sometimes  enlarged,  and  some- 

•  He  was  sick  beftire,  for  a  commission  \^as  gvauted  to  some  to  do  the  business  of  the  Chancerv. — Strype's  CoRRhCT. 
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times  abridged,  as  there  was  occasion  given.  St.  Austin,  and  many  other  holy  bishops,  grew 
weary  even  of  that,  and  found  that  the  hearing  causes,  as  it  took  up  much  of  their  time,  so 
filled  their  heads  with  thoughts  of  another  nature  than  what  properly  belonged  to  them. 

The  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  taking  advantage  from  the  greatness  and  wealth 
of  their  sees,  began  first  to  establish  a  secular  principality  of  the  church ;  and  the  confusions 
that  fell  out  in  Italy  after  the  fifth  century,  gave  the  bishops  of  Rome  great  opportunities 
for  it,  which  they  improved  to  the  utmost  advantage.  The  revolutions  in  Spain  gave  a 
rise  to  the  Spanish  bishops  meddling  much  in  all  civil  matters.  And  when  Charles  the 
Great  and  his  son  had  given  great  territories  and  large  jurisdictions  to  many  sees  and  monas- 
teries, bishops  and  abbots  came  after  that  not  only  to  have  a  share  in  all  the  public  councils 
of  most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  to  which  their  lands  gave  them  a  right,  but  to  be  chiefly 
employed  in  all  affairs  and  offices  of  state.  The  ignorance  of  these  ages  made  this  in  a 
manner  necessary  :  and  church-preferments  were  given  as  rewards  to  men  who  had  served 
in  the  state  in  embassies,  or  in  their  prince's  courts  of  justice.  So  that  it  was  no  wonder 
if  men  advanced  upon  that  merit  continued  in  their  former  method  and  course  of  life.  Thus 
the  bishops  became  for  the  greatest  part  only  a  sort  of  men  who  went  in  peculiar  habits, 
and  upon  some  high  festivities  performed  a  few  offices ;  but  for  the  pastoral  care,  and  all 
the  duties  incumbent  on  them,  they  were  universally  neglected  :  and  that  seriousness,  that 
abstraction  from  the  world,  that  application  to  study  and  religious  exercises,  and  chiefly 
the  care  of  souls,  which  became  their  function,  seemed  inconsistent  with  that  course  of  life 
which  secular  cares  brought  on  men  who  pursued  them.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  persuade  the 
world  that  their  pastors  did  very  much  aspire  to  heaven,  when  they  were  thrusting  them- 
selves so  indecently  into  the  courts  of  princes,  or  ambitiously  pretending  to  the  administra- 
tion of  matters  of  state ;  and  it  was  always  observed,  that  churchmen  who  assumed  to 
themselves  employments,  and  an  authority  that  was  eccentric  to  their  callings,  suffered  so 
much  in  that  esteem,  and  lost  so  much  of  that  authority,  which  of  right  belonged  to  their 
character  and  office. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  series  of  affairs.  There  was  all  possible  care  taken  to  divert  and 
entertain  the  king's  mind  with  pleasing  sights,  as  will  appear  by  his  journal,  which  it  seems 
had  the  effect  that  was  desired,  for  he  was  not  much  concerned  in  his  uncle's  preservation. 

An  order  was  sent  for  beheading  the  duke  of  Somerset  on  the  22nd  of  January,  on  which 
day  he  was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution  on  Tower-hill.     His  whole  deport- 
ment was  very  composed,  and  no  way  changed  from  what  it  had  ordinarily  been  : 
he  first  kneeled  down  and  prayed;  and  then  he  spake  to  the  people  in  these  words : — 

"  Dearly  beloved  friends,  I  am  brought  here  to  suffer  death,  albeit  that  I  never  offended 
The  duke  of  ^g^''"''^  *''*^  king  neither  by  word  nor  deed,  and  have  been  always  as  faithful 
Somerset's  and  true  to  this  realm  as  any  man  hath  been.  But,  for  so  much  as  I  am  by 
Speech  at  his  Jaw  condemned  to  die,  I  do  acknowledge  myself,  as  well  as  others,  to  be  subject 
execu  ion.  thereto.  Wherefore,  to  testify  my  obedience  which  I  owe  unto  the  laws,  I  am 
come  hither  to  suffer  death  :  whereunto  I  willingly  offer  myself  with  most  hearty  thanks  to 
God,  that  hath  given  me  this  time  of  repentance ;  who  might  through  sudden  death  have 
taken  away  my  life,  that  neither  I  should  have  acknowledged  him  nor  myself.  Moreover, 
there  is  yet  somewhat  that  I  must  put  you  in  mind  of,  as  touching  Christian  religion  ;  which, 
so  long  as  I  was  in  authority,  I  always  diligently  set  forth,  and  furthered  to  my  power  ; 
neither  repent  I  me  of  my  doings,  but  rejoice  therein,  sitli  that  now  the  state  of  Christian 
religion  cometh  most  near  unto  the  form  and  order  of  the  primitive  church  :  which  thing  I 
esteem  as  a  great  benefit  given  of  God  both  to  you  and  me;  most  heartily  exhorting  you 
all,  that  this  which  is  most  purely  set  forth  to  you,  you  will  with  like  thankfulness  accept 
and  embrace,  and  set  out  the  same  in  your  living ;  which  thing  if  you  do  not,  without 
doubt  greater  mischief  and  calamity  will  follow." 

When  he  had  gone  so  far,  there  was  an  extraordinary  noise  heard,  as  if  some  house  had 
been  blown  up  with  gunpowder ;  which  frighted  all  the  people,  so  that  many  run  away, 
they  knew  not  for  what :  and  the  relator,  who  tarried  still,  says,  it  brought  into  his  remem- 
brance the  astonishment  that  the  band  was  in  that  came  to  take  our  Saviour,  who  thereupon 
fell  backwards  to  the  ground.     At  the  same  time  sir  Ant.  Brown  came  riding  towards  the 
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scaffold,  and  they  all  hoped  he  had  brought  a  pardon ;  upon  which  there  was  a  general 
shouting,  "Pardon,  pardon,  God  save  the  king  !"  many  throwing  up  their  caps;  by  which 
the  duke  might  well  perceive  how  dear  he  was  to  the  people.  But  as  soon  as  these  dis- 
orders were  over,  he  made  a  sign  to  them  with  his  hand  to  compose  themselves,  and  then 
went  on  in  his  speech  thus  : — 

"  Dearly  beloved  friends,  there  Is  no  such  matter  here  in  hand  as  you  vainly  hope  or 
believe.  It  seemeth  thus  good  unto  Almighty  God,  wliose  ordinance  it  is  meet  and  neces- 
sary that  we  all  be  obedient  to.  Wherefore  I  pray  you  all  to  be  quiet,  and  to  be  contented 
with  my  death,  which  I  am  most  willing  to  suffer.  And  let  us  now  join  in  prayer  to  the 
Lord  for  the  preservation  of  the  king's  majesty,  unto  whom  hitherto  I  have  always  showed 
nn^self  a  most  foithful  and  firm  subject.  I  have  always  been  most  diligent  about  his 
majesty,  in  his  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  no  less  diligent  in  seeking  the  common 
commodity  of  the  whole  realm  (upon  this  the  people  cried  out  it  was  most  true) ;  unto 
whose  majesty  I  wish  continual  health,  with  all  felicity,  and  all  prosperous  success.  More- 
over, I  do  wish  unto  all  his  counsellors  the  grace  and  favour  of  God,  whereby  they  may 
rule  in  all  tilings  uprightly  with  justice :  unto  whom  I  exhort  you  all  in  the  Lord  to  show 
yourselves  obedient,  as  it  is  your  bounden  duty,  under  the  paiu  of  condemnation,  and  also 
most  profitable  for  the  preservation  and  safeguard  of  the  king's  majesty.  Moreover,  foras- 
much as  heretofore  I  have  had  aftaii's  with  divers  men,  and  liard  it  is  to  please  every  man, 
therefore  if  there  have  been  any  that  have  been  offended  or  injured  by  me,  I  most  humbly 
require  and  ask  him  forgiveness ;  but  especially  Almighty  God,  whom  througliout  all  my 
life  I  iiave  most  grievously  offended :  and  all  other  whatsoever  they  be  that  have  offended 
me,  I  do  with  my  whole  heart  forgive  them."  Then  he  desired  them  to  be  quiet,  lest  their 
tumults  might  trouble  him  ;  and  said,  "  Albeit  the  spirit  be  willing  and  ready,  the  flesh  is 
frail  and  wavering  ;  and  through  your  quietness  I  shall  be  much  more  quieter.  More- 
over, I  desire  you  all  to  bear  me  witness,  that  I  die  here  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ, 
desiring  you  to  help  me  with  your  prayers,  that  I  may  persevere  constant  in  the  same  to  my 
life's  end." 

Then  Dr.  Cox,  who  was  with  him  on  the  scaffold,  put  a  paper  in  his  hand,  which  was  a 
prayer  he  had  prepared  for  him.     lie  read  it  on  his  knees,  then  he  took  leave 
of  all  about  him,  and  undressed  himself  to  be  fitted  for  the  axe.     In  all  which 
there  appeared  no  change  in  him,  only  his  face  was  a  little  ruddier  than  ordinary  :  he  con- 
tinued calling,  "  Lord  Jesus,  save  me,"  till  the  executioner  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

Thus  fell  the  duke  of  Somerset ;  a  person  of  great  vu'tues,  eminent  for  piety,  humble,  and 
affable  in  his  greatness,  sincere  and  candid  in  all  his  transactions.  He  was  a 
ter  ^^^^'^'  better  captain  than  a  counsellor  :  had  been  oft  successful  in  his  undertakings,  was 
always  careful  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and,  in  a  word,  had  as  many  virtues 
and  as  few  faults  as  most  great  men,  especially  when  they  were  so  imexpectedly  advanced, 
have  ever  had.  It  was  generally  believed  that  all  this  pretended  conspiracy,  upon  whicli 
he  was  condemned,  was  only  a  forgery.  For  both  Palmer  and  Crane,  the  chief  witnesses, 
were  soon  after  discharged,  as  wei'e  also  Bartuile  and  Ilamond,  with  all  the  rest  that  had 
been  made  prisoners  on  the  pretence  of  this  plot.  And  the  duke  of  Northumberland  con- 
tinued after  that  in  so  close  a  friendship  with  Palmer,  that  it  was  generally  believed  he  had 
been  corrupted  to  betray  him.  And,  indeed,  the  not  bringing  the  witnesses  into  the  court, 
but  only  the  depositions,  and  the  parties  sitting  judges,  gave  great  occasion  to  condemn  the 
proceedings  against  him.  For  it  was  generally  thought  that  all  was  an  artifice  of  Palmer's, 
who  had  put  the  duke  of  Somerset  in  fears  of  his  life,  and  so  got  him  to  gather  men  about 
him  for  his  own  preservation  ;  and  that  he  afterwards  being  taken  with  him,  seemed  through 
fear  to  acknowledge  all  that  which  he  had  before  contrived.  This  was  more  confirmed  by 
the  death  of  the  other  four  formerly  mentioned,  who  were  executed  on  the  26tii  of  February, 
and  did  all  protest  tliey  had  never  been  guilty  of  any  design,  either  against  the  king,  or  to 
kill  the  lords.  Vane  added,  that  his  blood  would  make  Northumberland''s  pillow  uneasy  to 
him.  The  people  were  generally  much  affected  with  this  execution ;  and  many  threw 
handkerchiefs  into  the  duke  of  Somerset's  blood,  to  preserve  it  iu  remembrance  of  him. 
One  lady  that  met  the  duke  of  Northumberland  when  he  was  led  through  the  City  in  queen 
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IVIary's  reign,  shaking  one  of  tliese  bloody  handkerchiefs,  said,  "  Behold,  the  blood  of  that 
worthy  man,  that  good  uncle  of  that  excellent  king,  which  was  shed  by  thy  malicious  prac- 
tice, doth  now  begin  apparently  to  revenge  itself  on  thee."  Sure  it  is,  that  Northumberland, 
as  having  maliciously  contrived  this,  was  ever  after  hated  by  the  people. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  great  notice  was  taken  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  (who,  with  his 
son,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  were  believed  to  have  fallen  in  all  their  misery  by  the  duke  of 
Somerset's  means)  did  now  outlive  him,  and  saw  him  fall  by  a  conspiracy  of  iiis  own 
servants,  as  himself  and  his  son  had  done.  The  proceeding  against  his  brother  was  also 
remembered,  for  which  many  thought  the  judgments  of  God  had  overtaken  him.  Others 
blamed  him  for  being  too  apt  to  convert  things  sacred  to  his  own  use,  and  because  a  great 
part  of  his  estate  was  raised  out  of  the  spoils  of  many  churches  :  and  some  late  writers  have 
made  an  inference  from  this,  upon  liis  not  claiming  the  benefit  of  clergy,  that  he  was  thus 
left  of  God  not  to  plead  that  benefit,  since  he  had  so  mucli  invaded  the  rights  and  revenues 
of  the  church.  But  in  this  they  showed  their  ignorance.  For  by  the  statute,  that  felony 
of  which  he  was  found  guilty  was  not  to  be  purged  by  clergy.  Those  who  pleased  them- 
selves in  comparing  the  events  in  their  own  times  with  the  transactions  of  the  former  ages, 
found  out  many  things  to  make  a  parallel  between  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  Humphrey 
the  good  duke  of  Gloucester  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  time  ;  but  I  shall  leave  the  reader  in  that 
to  his  own  observation. 

Now  was  the  duke  of  Northumberland  absolute  at  court,  all  ofiices  being  filled  with  those 

that  were  his  associates.  But  here  I  stop  to  give  a  general  view  of  affairs 
G  rman'"      beyond  sea  this  year,  though  I  have  a  little  transgressed  the  bounds  of  it  to 

give  an  account  of  the  duke  of  Somerset's  fall  altogether.  The  siege  of  Magde- 
burg went  on  in  Germany.  But  it  was  coldly  followed  by  Maurice,  who  had  now  other 
designs.  He  had  agreed  with  the  French  king,  who  was  both  to  give  him  assistance,  and 
to  make  war  on  the  emperor,  at  the  same  time  when  he  should  begin.  Ferdinand  was  also 
not  unwilling  to  see  his  brother's  greatness  lessened ;  for  he  was  pressing  him,  not  without 
threatcnings,  to  lay  down  his  dignity  as  king  of  the  Romans,  and  thought  to  have  established 
it  on  his  son.  All  the  other  princes  of  Germany  were  also  oppressed  by  him,  so  that  they 
were  disposed  to  enter  into  any  alliance  for  the  shaking  off  of  that  yoke.  Maurice  did  also 
send  over  to  try  the  inclinations  of  England ;  if  they  would  join  with  him,  and  contribute 
400,000  dollars  towards  the  expense  of  a  war,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  recovering  the  liberty  of  Germany.  The  ambassadors  were  only  sent  to  try  the  king's 
mind,  but  were  not  empowered  to  conclude  anything.  They  were  sent  back  with  a  good 
answer,  that  the  king  would  most  willingly  join  in  alliance  with  them  tliat  were  of  the 
same  religion  with  liimself ;  but  he  desired  that  the  matter  of  religion  might  be  plainly  set 
down,  lest  imder  the  pretence  of  that,  war  should  be  made  for  other  quarrels.  He  desired 
them  also  to  communicate  their  designs  with  the  other  princes,  and  then  to  send  over  others 
more  fully  empowered.  Maurice  seeing  such  assistances  ready  for  him,  resolved  both  to 
break  the  emperor's  designs,  and  by  leading  on  a  new  league  against  him,  to  make  himself 
more  acceptable  to  the  empire,  and  thereby  to  secure  the  electoral  dignity  in  his  family. 
So  after  Magdeburg  had  endured  a  long  siege,  he,  giving  a  secret  intimation  to  some  men 
in  whom  they  confided,  persuaded  them  about  the  end  of  November  to  surrender  to  him, 
and  then  broke  up  his  army :  but  they  fell  into  the  dominions  of  several  of  the  popish  princes, 
and  they  put  them  under  very  heavy  contributions.  This  alarmed  all  the  empire  ;  only  the 
emperor  himself,  by  a  fatal  security,  did  not  apprehend  it  till  it  came  so  near  him,  that  he 
was  almost  ruined  before  he  dreamed  of  any  danger. 

This  year  the  transactions  of  Trent  were  remarkable.     The  pope  had  called  the  council 

to  meet  there,  and  the  1st  of  May  this  year  there  was  a  session  held.  There 
*t  Trent  '"^'  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ""^^  broken  out  between  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France  on  this 

occasion.  Tlie  pope  had  a  mind  to  have  Parma  in  his  own  hands ;  but  that 
prince,  fearing  that  he  would  keep  it,  as  the  emperor  did  Placentia,  and  so  he  should  be 
ruined  between  them,  implored  the  protection  of  France,  and  received  a  French  garrison  for 
liis  safety.  Upon  this  the  pope  cited  him  to  Rome,  declaring  him  a  traitor  if  he  .appeared 
not :  and  this  engaged  the  pope  in  a  war  with  France.      At  first  he  sent  a  threatening  naes- 
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sage  to  that  king,  that  if  he  wouW  not  restore  Parma  to  Iiim,  he  would  take  France  from 
him.  Upon  this  the  king  of  France  protested  against  the  council  of  Trent,  and  threatened 
that  he  would  call  a  national  council  in  France.  The  council  was  adjourned  to  tlie  lOtli  of 
September.  In  the  mean  while  the  emperor  pressed  the  Germans  to  go  to  it.  So  Maurice, 
and  the  other  princes  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  ordered  their  divines  to  consider  of  the 
matters  which  they  would  jtropose  to  the  council.  The  electors  of  Mentz  and  Trier  went  to 
Trent.  But  the  king  of  France  sent  the  abbot  of  Bcllosana  thither,  to  make  a  protestation, 
that  by  reason  of  the  war  that  the  pope  had  raised,  he  could  not  send  his  bishops  to  the 
council;  and  that  therefore  he  would  not  observe  their  decrees :  (for  they  had  declared  in 
France  that  absent  churches  were  not  bound  to  obey  the  decrees  of  a  council : — for  which 
many  authorities  were  cited  from  the  primitive  time).  But  at  Trent  they  proceeded  for  all 
this,  and  appointed  the  articles  about  the  Eucharist  to  be  first  examined ;  and  the  presidents 
recommended  to  the  divines  to  handle  them  according  to  Scripture,  tradition,  and  ancient 
authors,  and  to  avoid  unprofitable  curiosities.  The  Italian  divines  did  not  like  this.  For 
they  said,  to  argue  so,  was  but  an  act  of  the  memory,  and  was  an  old  and  insufficient  way, 
and  would  give  great  advantage  to  the  Lutherans,  who  were  skilled  in  the  tongues ;  but  the 
school-learning  was  a  mystical  and  sublime  way,  in  which  it  was  easier  to  set  off  or  conceal 
matters  as  was  expedient.  But  this  was  done  to  please  the  Germans ;  and,  at  the  suit  of 
the  emperor,  the  matter  of  communicating  in  both  kinds  was  postponed  till  the  German 
divines  could  be  heard.  A  safe-conduct  was  desired  by  the  Germans,  not  only  from  the 
emperor,  but  from  the  council.  For  at  Constance,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  were 
burnt  upon  this  pretence,  that  they  had  not  the  council's  safe-conduct ;  and  therefore  when 
the  council  of  Basil  called  for  the  Bohemians,  they  sent  them  a  safe  conduct,  besides  that 
which  the  emperor  gave  them.  So  the  princes  desired  one  in  the  same  form  that  was  granted 
by  those  of  Basil.  One  was  granted  by  the  council,  which  in  many  things  differed  from 
that  of  Basil,  particularly  in  one  clause,  that  all  things  should  be  determined  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  which  was  in  that  safe-conduct  of  Basil,  but  was  now  left  out.  In  October 
an  ambassador  from  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  came  to  Trent,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
get  his  son  settled  in  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  which  made  him  more  compliant.  In 
his  first  address  to  the  council,  he  spake  of  the  respect  his  master  had  to  the  fathers  in  it, 
without  a  word  of  submitting  to  their  decrees.  But  in  the  answer  that  was  madij  in  the 
name  of  the  council,  it  was  said,  they  were  glad  he  did  submit  to  them,  and  would  obey 
their  decrees.  This  being  afterwards  complained  of,  it  was  said,  that  they  answered  him 
according  to  what  he  should  have  said,  and  not  according  to  what  he  had  said.  But  in  the 
mean  while,  the  council  published  their  decrees  about  the  Eucharist ;  in  the  first  part  of 
which  they  defined  that  the  way  of  the  presence  could  hardly  be  expressed,  and  yet  they 
called  transubstantiation  a  fit  term  for  it.  But  this  might  be  well  enough  defended,  since 
that  was  a  thing  as  hard  to  be  either  expressed  or  vmderstood  as  anything  they  could  have 
thought  on.  They  went  on  next  to  examine  confession  and  penitence.  And  now,  as  the 
divines  handled  the  matter,  they  found  the  gathering  proofs  out  of  Scripture  grew  endless 
and  trifling ;  for  there  was  not  a  place  in  Scripture  where  I  confess  was  to  be  found,  but 
they  drew  It  in  to  prove  auricular  confession.  From  that  they  went  on  to  extreme  unction. 
But  then  came  the  ambassadors  of  the  duke  of  AV^ittenberg,  another  prince  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  and  showed  their  mandate  to  the  emperor's  ambassadors,  who  desired  them  to 
carry  it  to  the  presidents ;  but  they  refused  to  do  that,  since  it  was  contrary  to  the  protest- 
ation which  the  princes  of  their  confession  had  made  against  a  council  in  which  the  pope 
should  preside.  On  the  25th  of  November  they  published  the  decree  of  the  necessity  of 
auricular  confession,  that  so  the  priest  might  thereby  know  how  to  proportion  the  penance 
to  the  sin.  It  was  much  censured,  to  see  it  defined  that  Christ  had  instituted  confession  to 
a  priest,  and  not  showed  where  or  how  it  was  instituted.  And  the  reason  for  it,  about  the 
proportioning  the  penance,  was  laughed  at,  since  it  was  known  what  slight  penances  were 
universally  enjoined  to  expiate  the  greatest  sins.  But  the  ambassadors  of  Wittenberg 
moving  that  they  might  have  a  safe-conduct  for  their  divines  to  come  and  propose  their 
doctrine,  the  legate  answered,  that  they  would  not  upon  any  tenns  enter  into  a  disputa- 
tion with  them ;  but  if  their  divines  had  any  scruple  in  which  they  desired  satisfaction 
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with  a  humble  and  obedient  mind,  they  should  be  heard.  And  for  a  safe-conduct,  he 
thought  it  was  a  distrusting  the  council,  to  ask  any  other  than  wliat  was  already  granted. 
Soon  after  this,  there  arrived  ambassadors  from  Strasburg  and  from  other  five  cities,  and 
those  sent  from  the  duke  of  Saxe  were  on  their  journey,  so  the  emperor  ordered  his 
ambassadors  to  study  to  gain  time  till  they  came ;  and  then  an  efifectual  course  must  be 
taken  for  compassing  that  about  which  he  had  laboured  so  long  in  vain  to  bring  it  to  a 
happy  conclusion.     And  thus  this  year  ended. 

The  parliament  was  opened  on  the  23rd  of  January,  and  sate  till  the  15th  of  April.  So  I 
1552.  shall  begin  this  year  with  the  account  of  the  proceedings  in  it.  The  first  act  that 
A  Session  of  was  put  iuto  tho  house  of  lords  was  for  an  order  to  bring  men  to  divine  service  ; 
Pailiamcnt.  -wjiich  was  agreed  to  on  the  26th,  and  sent  down  to  the  commons,  who  kept  it 
long  before  they  sent  it  back.  On  the  6th  of  April,  when  it  was  agreed  to,  the  earl  of  Derby, 
the  bishops  of  Carlisle  and  Norwich,  and  the  lords  Sturton  and  Windsor,  dissented.  The 
lords  afterwards  brought  in  another  bill,  for  authorizing  a  new  Common-Prayer  Book, 
according  to  the  alterations  which  had  been  agreed  on  the  former  year.  This  the  commons 
A  A  tuitho-  j^'^'i^'l  *°  the  former,  and  so  put  both  in  one  act.  By  it  was  first  set  forth, 
rizing  the  new  "  That  an  order  of  divine  service  being  published,  many  did  wilfully  abstain 
Common-  from  it,  and  refused  to  come  to  their  parish  churches ;  therefore  all  are  required, 
ia)er  oo  .  j^fj-g^  ^|,g  fyast  of  AU-hallows  next,  to  come  every  Sunday  and  holiday  to  common- 
prayers,  imder  pain  of  the  censures  of  the  church.  And  the  king,  the  lords  temporal,  and 
the  commons,  did,  in  God's  name,  require  all  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  ordinaries,  to 
endeavour  the  due  execution  of  that  act,  as  they  would  answer  before  God  for  such  evils  and 
plagues  with  which  he  might  justly  punish  them  for  neglecting  that  good  and  wholesome 
law  :  and  they  were  fully  authorized  to  execute  the  censures  of  the  chiu'ch  on  all  that  should 
offend  against  this  law."  To  which  is  added,  "  That  there  had  been  divers  doubts  raised 
about  the  manner  of  the  ministration  of  the  service,  rather  by  the  curiosity  of  the  ministers 
and  mistakers  than  of  any  other  worthy  cause  ;  and  that  for  the  better  explanation  of  that, 
and  for  the  greater  perfection  of  the  service  in  some  places,  where  it  was  fit  to  make  the 
prayer  and  fashion  of  service  more  earnest  and  fit,  to  stir  Christian  people  to  the  true  honour- 
ing of  Almighty  God,  therefore  it  had  been,  by  the  command  of  the  king  and  parliament, 
perused,  explained,  and  made  more  perfect."  They  also  annexed  to  it  the  "  Form  of  making 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  and  so  appointed  this  new  book  of  service  to  be  everywhere 
received  after  the  feast  of  All-Saints  next,  under  the  same  penalties  that  had  been  enacted 
three  years  before,  when  the  former  book  was  set  out." 

It  was,  upon  this  act,  said  by  the  papists,  that  the  Reformation  was  like  to  change  as  oft 
Which  was  ^s  the  fashion  did ;  since  they  seemed  never  to  be  at  a  point  in  anything,  but 
much  cen-  new  modcls  were  thus  continually  framing.  To  which  it  was  answered,  tliat  it 
suieii.  y^^g  j^Q  wonder  that  the  corruptions  which  they  had  been  introducing  for  above 

a  thousand  years  were  not  all  discovered  or  thrown  out  at  once  ;  but  now  the  business  wag 
brought  to  a  fuller  perfection,  and  they  were  not  like  to  see  any  more  material  changes. 
Besides,  any  that  would  take  the  pains  to  compare  the  ofi5ces  that  had  been  among  the 
papists,  would  clearly  perceive,  that  in  every  age  there  was  such  an  increase  of  additional 
rites  and  ceremonies,  that  though  the  old  ones  were  still  retained,  yet  it  seemed  there  would 
be  no  end  of  new  improvements  and  additions.  Others  wondered  why  the  execution  of  this 
law  was  put  oif  so  long  as  till  the  end  of  the  year.  All  the  account  I  can  give  of  this  is, 
that  it  was  expected  that  by  that  time  the  new  body  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  was 
now  preparing,  should  be  finished ;  and,  therefore,  since  this  act  was  to  be  executed  by  the 
clergy,  the  day  in  which  it  was  to  be  in  force  was  so  long  delayed,  till  that  reformation  of 
their  laws  were  concluded. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  a  bill  of  treasons  was  put  in,  and  agreed  to  by  all  the  lords, 
An  Act  con-  except  the  lord  Wentworth.  It  was  sent  down  to  the  commons,  wliere  it  was 
cerning  Trea-  long  disputed,  and'  many  sharp  things  were  said  of  those  v/ho  now  bore  the 
^°^^'  sway ;  that  whereas  they  who  governed  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign  had  put 

in  a  bill  for  lessening  the  number  of  such  oifences,  now  they  saw  the  change  of  councils, 
when  severer  laws  were  proposed.      The  commons  at  last  rejected  the  bill,  and  then  drew  a 
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new  one,  which  was  passed.  By  it  they  enacted,  "  That  if  any  should  call  the  king,  or  any 
of  his  heirs  named  in  the  statute  of  the  35th  of  his  father's  reign,  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant, 
infidel,  or  usurper  of  the  crown,  for  the  first  oftence  they  should  forfeit  their  goods  and 
chattels,  and  he  imprisoned  during  pleasure  ;  for  the  second,  should  be  in  a,  prtemimire  ;  for 
the  third,  should  be  attainted  of  treason  ;  but  any  who  should  advisedly  set  that  out  in 
printing  or  writing,  was,  for  the  first  offence,  to  be  held  a  traitor.  And  that  those  who 
should  keep  any  of  the  king's  castles,  artillery,  or  ships,  six  days  after  they  were  lawfully 
required  to  deliver  them  up,  should  be  guilty  of  treason  ;  that  men  might  be  ])roceeded 
against  for  treasons  committed  out  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  in  it."  They  added  a  proviso, 
"  That  none  should  be  attainted  of  treason  on  this  act,  unless  two  witnesses  should  come,  and 
to  their  face  aver  the  fact  for  which  they  were  to  be  tried,  except  such  as,  without  any 
violence,  should  confess  it ;  and  that  none  sliould  be  questioned  for  anything  said  or  written, 
but  within  three  months  after  it  was  done." 

This  proviso  seems  clearly  to  have  been  made  with  relation  to  the  proceeding  against  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  in  which  the  witnesses  were  not  brougi)t  to  aver  the  evidence  to  his  face, 
and  by  that  means  he  was  deprived  of  all  the  benefit  and  advantage  which  he  might  have 
had  by  cross-examining  them.  It  is  certain  that  though  some  false  witnesses  have  prac- 
tised the  trade  so  much  tiiat  they  seem  to  have  laid  off  all  shame,  and  have  a  brow  that 
cannot  be  daunted ;  yet,  for  the  greatest  part,  a  bright  serenity  and  cheerfulness  attends 
innocence,  and  a  lowering  dejection  betrays  the  guilty  when  the  innocent  and  they  are  con- 
fronted togetlier. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  a  bill  was  brouglit  in  to  the  lords  for  holidays  and  fasting-days,  and 
An  Act  about  sent  down  to  the  commons  on  the  15th  of  March,  by  whom  it  was  passed,  and 
Fasts  and  Ho-  had  the  royal  assent.  In  the  preamble  it  is  set  forth,  "  That  men  are  not  at  all 
'  '''•^'  times  so  set  on  the  performance  of  religious  duties  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  which 

made  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  set  times  in  which  labour  was  to  cease,  that  men 
might  on  these  days  wholly  serve  God ;  which  days  were  not  to  be  accounted  holy  of  their 
own  nature,  but  were  so  called  because  of  the  holy  duties  then  to  be  set  about ;  so  that  the 
sanctification  of  tiiem  (was  not  any  magical  virtue  in  that  time,  but)  consisted  in  the  dedi- 
cating them  to  God's  service ;  that  no  day  was  dedicated  to  any  saint,  but  only  to  God,  iu 
remembrance  of  such  saints  ;  that  the  Scripture  had  not  determined  the  number  of  holidays, 
but  that  these  were  left  to  the  liberty  of  the  church.  Therefore  they  enact,  that  all  Sundays, 
with  the  days  marked  in  the  calendar  and  liturgy,  should  be  kept  as  holidays :  and  the 
bishops  were  to  proceed  by  the  censures  of  the  church  against  the  disobedient.  A  proviso 
was  added  for  the  observation  of  St.  George's  feast  by  the  knights  of  the  Garter  ;  and  another, 
that  labourers  or  fishermen  might,  if  need  so  required,  work  on  those  days  either  in  or  out  of 
harvest.  The  eves  before  holidays  were  to  be  kept  as  fasts  ;  and  in  Lent,  and  on  Fridays 
and  Saturdays,  abstinence  from  flesh  was  enacted ;  but  if  a  holiday  fell  to  be  on  a  Monday, 
the  eve  for  it  was  to  be  kept  on  Saturday,  since  Sunday  was  never  to  be  a  fasting-day.  But 
it  was  generally  observed,  that  in  tliis  and  all  such  acts,  the  people  were  ready  enough  to 
lay  hold  on  any  relaxation  made  by  it,  but  did  very  slightly  observe  the  stricter  parts  of  it ; 
so  that  the  liberty  left  to  tradesmen  to  work  in  cases  of  necessity  was  carried  further  than  it 
was  intended,  to  a  too  public  profanation  of  tlie  time  so  sanctified,  and  the  other  parts  of  it, 
directing  the  people  to  a  conscientious  observing  of  such  times,  was  little  minded. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  a  bill  concerning  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  put  into  the  house  of 
lords.  The  form  of  passing  it  has  given  occasion  to  some  to  take  notice,  that  though  it  is  a 
bill  for  taxing  tlie  subjects,  yet  it  had  its  first  birth  in  the  lords'  house,  and  was  agreed  to  by 
the  commons.  By  it  the  churchwardens  were  empowered  to  gather  charitable  collections  for 
the  poor ;  and  if  any  did  refuse  to  contribute,  or  did  dissuade  others  from  it,  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  was  to  proceed  against  them.  On  the  9th  of  Slarch,  the  bishops  put  in  a  bill  for 
the  security  of  the  clergy  from  some  ambiguous  words  that  were  in  the  submission  which  the 
convocation  had  made  to  king  Henry  in  the  21st  year  of  his  reign,  by  which  theywere 
under  a,  jn-tsmunire  if  they  did  any  things  in  their  courts  contrary  to  the  king's  prerogative  ; 
which  was  thouglit  hard,  since  some  through  ignorance  might  transgress.  Thei'efore  it  was 
desired  that  no  prelate  should  be  brouglit  under  a,  jjrcumunire,  unless  they  had  proceeded  in 
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anything  after  they  were  prombited  by  the  king's  writ.     To  this  the  lords  consented,  but  it 
was  let  fall  by  the  commons. 

There  was  another  act  brought  in  for  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  which  was  agreed  to  by 
An  Act  for  the  lords ;  the  carls  of  Shi-ewsbury,  Derby,  Rutland,  and  Bath,  and  the  lords 
the  Marriage  Abergaveny,  Stourton,  Mounteagle,  Sands,  Windsor,  and  Wharton,  protesting 
of  the  Clergy,  against  it.  The  commons  also  passed  it,  and  it  was  assented  to  by  the  king. 
By  it  was  set  forth,  "  That  many  took  occasion,  from  words  in  the  act  formerly  made  about 
this  matter,  to  say  that  it  was  only  permitted,  as  usury  and  other  unlawful  things  were,  for 
the  avoiding  greater  evils  ;  who  thereupon  spake  slanderously  of  such  marriages,  and 
accounted  the  children  begotten  in  them  to  be  bastards,  to  the  high  dishonour  of  the  king 
and  parliament,  and  the  learned  clergy  of  the  realm,  who  had  determined  that  the  laws 
against  priests'  marriages  were  most  unlawful  by  the  law  of  God ;  to  which  they  had  not 
only  given  their  assent  in  the  convocation,  but  signed  it  with  all  their  hands.  These  slanders 
did  also  occasion  that  the  word  of  God  was  not  heard  with  due  reverence  ;  whereupon  it  was 
enacted,  that  such  marriages,  made  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  book  of  service, 
should  be  esteemed  good  and  valid,  and  that  the  children  begot  in  them  should  be  inheritable 
according  to  law." 

The  marquis  of  Northampton  did  also  put  in  a  bill  for  confirming  his  marriage,  wnich 
was  passed  ;  only  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  bishops  of  Carlisle  and  Norwich,  and  the  lord 
Stourton,  dissented.  By  it  "  the  marriage  is  declared  lawful,"  as  by  the  law  of  God  indeed 
it  was,  "  any  decretal,  canon,  ecclesiastical  law,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
This  occasioned  another  act,  that  no  man  might  put  away  his  wife  and  marry  another,  unless 
he  were  formerly  divorced ;  to  which  the  bishop  of  Norwich  dissented,  because  he  was  of 
opinion  that  a  divorce  did  not  break  the  marriage-bond.  But  this  bill  fell  in  the  house  of 
commons,  being  thought  not  necessary ;  for  the  laws  were  already  severe  enough  against 
such  double  marriages. 

By  another  act,  the  bishopric  of  Westminster  was  quite  suppressed,  and  re-united  to  the 
see  of  London  ;  but  the  collegiate  church,  with  its  exempted  jurisdiction,  was  still  continued. 
Another  bill  was  put  in  against  usury ;  which  was  sent  from  the  lords  to  the  j 
in  t'^Us"       commons,  and  passed  by  both,  and  assented  to.     By  it  an  act  passed  in  parha-J 
ment,  in  the  37th  year  of  the  late  king's  reign,  "  that  none  might  take  above} 
twenty  per  cent,  for  money  lent,  was  repealed ;  which,  they  say,  was  not  intended  for  the] 
allowing  of  usury,  but  for  preventing  further  inconveniences :  and  since  usury  was  by  the  I 
word  of  God  forbidden,  and  set  out  in  divers  places  of  Scripture  as  a  most  odious  and  detest-J 
able  vice,  which  yet  many  continued  to  practise  for  the  filthy  gain  they  made   by  it; 
therefore,  from  the  1st  of  May,  all   usury  or  gain  for  money  lent  was  to  cease;  and  who- 1 
soever  continued  to  practise  to  the  contrary,  were  to  suffer  imprisonment,  and  to  be  fined  at] 
the  king's  pleasure." 

This  act  has  been  since  repealed,  and  the  gain  for  money  lent  has  been  at  several   times] 
brought  to  several  regulations.     It  was  much  questioned,  whether  these  prohibitions  of  usury] 
by  Moses  were  not  judicial  laws,  which  did  only  bind  the  nation  of  the  Jews ;  whose  land! 
being  equally  divided  among  the  families  by  lot,  the  making  gain  by  lending  money  was 
forbid  to  them  of  that  nation — yet  it  did  not  seem  to  be  a  thing  of  its  nature  sinful,  sincel 
they  might  take  increase  of  a  stranger.    The  not  lending  money  on  use  was  more  convenient! 
for  that  nation,  which  abounding  in  people,  and  being  shut  up  in  a  narrow  country,  theyl 
were  necessarily  to  apply  themselves  to  all  the  ways  of  industry  for  their  subsistence  ;  so  thail 
every  one  wa;3,  by  that  law  of  not  lending  upon  use,  forced  to  employ  his  money  in  the  way 
of  trade  or  manufacture,  for  which  they  were  sure  to  have  vent,  since  they  lay  near  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  that  were  then  the  chief  places  of  trafiic  and  navigation  of  the  world :  and 
without  such  industry  the  soil  of  Judea  could  not  possibly  have  fed  such  vast  numbers  as 
lived  on  it.     So  that  it  seemed  clear  that  this  law  in  the  Old  Testament  properly  belonged 
to  that  policy ;  yet  it  came  to  be  looked  on  by  many  Christians  as  a  law  of  perpetual  obli- 
gation.    It  came  also  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  canon  law  ;  and  absolution  could  not  be  given 
to  the  breakers  of  it  without  a  special  faculty  from  Rome.     But  for  avoiding  the  severity  of 
the  law,  the  invention  of  mortgages  was  fallen  on  ;  which  at  first  were  only  purchases  made. 
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and  let  back  to  the  owner  for  such  rent  as  the  use  of  the  money  came  to  :  so  that  tlie  use 
was  taken  as  the  rent  of  the  land  thus  bought.  And  those  who  had  no  land  to  sell  thus, 
fell  upon  another  way  :  the  borrower  bought  their  goods,  to  be  paid  within  a  year  (for 
instance,  an  hundred  and  ten  pound),  and  sold  them  back  for  a  sum  to  be  ))rcsently  laid  down 
as  they  should  agree  (it  may  be  an  hundred  pound) ;  by  this  means  the  one  had  a  hundred 
pound  in  hand,  and  the  other  was  to  have  ten  pound  or  more  at  a  year's  end.  But  this 
being  in  the  way  of  sale  was  not  called  usury.  This  law  was  looked  on  as  impossible  to  be 
observed  in  a  country  like  England  :  and  it  could  not  easily  appear  where  the  immorality  lay, 
of  lending  money  upon  moderate  gain,  such  as  held  proportion  to  the  value  of  land  ;  provided 
tliat  the  perpetual  rule  of  Christian  equity  and  charity  were  observed,  which  is,  not  to  exact 
above  the  proportion  duly  limited  by  the  law,  and  to  be  merciful  in  not  exacting  severely  of 
persons  who,  by  inevitable  accidents,  have  been  disabled  from  making  payment.  This 
digression  I  thought  the  more  necessary,  because  of  the  scruples  that  many  good  and  strict 
persons  have  still  in  that  matter. 

Another  act  passed  both  houses,  against  all  simoniacal  pactions,  the  reservation  of  pensions 
A  nn  •  *^"*'  '^^  benefices,  and  the  granting  advowsons  while  the  incumbent  was  yet  alive. 
Simony °  It  was  agreed  to  by  the  lords;  the  earls  of  Derby,  Rutland,  and  Sussex,  the 
viscount  Hereford,  and  the  lords  Mounteagle,  Sands,  Wharton,  and  Evers,  dissent- 
ing. But  upon  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  the  bill  was  not  assented  to  by  the  king,  who  being 
then  sick,  there  was  a  collection  made  of  the  titles  of  the  bills  which  were  to  have  the  royal 
assent,  and  those  the  king  signed,  and  gave  commission  to  some  lords  to  pass  them  in  his 
name.  These  abuses  have  been  oft  complained  of,  but  there  have  been  still  new  contrivances 
found  out,  to  elude  all  laws  against  simony  :  either  bargains  being  made  by  the  friends  of 
the  parties  concerned  without  their  express  knowledge  ;  or  bonds  of  resignation  given,  by 
which  incumbents  lie  at  the  mercy  of  their  patrons,  and  in  these,  the  faultiness  of  some 
clergymen  is  made  the  colour  of  imposing  such  hard  terms  upon  others,  and  of  robbing  the 
church  oftentimes  by  that  means. 

There  was  a  private  bill  put  in,  about  the  duke  of  Somerset's  estate,  which  had  been  by 
,  P  act  of  parliament  entailed  on  his  son  in  the  23d  year  of  the  last  king's  reign, 

the  Entail  of  ^^  ^^^'^  3d  of  March  it  was  sent  to  the  house  of  commons,  signed  by  the  king  : 
the  Duke  of  it  was  for  the  repeal  of  that  act.  AVhether  the  king  was  so  alienated  from  his 
Somerset's  nncle,  that  this  extraordinary  thing  was  done  by  him  for  the  utter  ruin  of  his 
family  or  not,  I  cannot  determine ;  but  I  rather  incline  to  think  it  was  done  in 
hatred  to  the  duchess  of  Somerset  and  her  issue.  For  the  estate  was  entailed  on  them  by 
that  act  of  parliament,  in  prejudice  of  the  issue  of  the  former  marriage,  of  whom  are 
descended  tlie  Seymours  of  Devonshire ;  who  were  disinherited  and  excluded  from  the  duke 
of  Somerset's  honours  by  his  patents,  and  from  his  estate  by  act  of  parliament ;  partly  upon 
some  jealousies  he  had  of  his  former  wife,  but  chiefly  by  the  power  his  second  wife  had  over 
him.  This  bill  of  repeal  was  much  opposed  in  the  house,  though  sent  to  them  in  so  unusual 
a  way,  by  the  king  himself.  And  though  there  was  on  the  8th  of  ]\Iarch  a  message  sent 
from  the  lords,  that  they  should  make  haste  towards  an  end  of  the  parliament,  yet  still  they 
stuck  long  upon  it ;  looking  on  the  breaking  of  entails  that  were  made  by  act  of  parliament 
as  a  thing  of  such  consequence,  that  it  dissolved  the  greatest  security  that  the  law  of  England 
gives  for  property.  It  was  long  argued  by  the  commons,  and  was  fifteen  several  days 
brought  in.  At  last  a  new  bill  was  devised,  and  that  was  much  altered  too  ;  it  was 
not  quite  ended  till  the  day  before  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  But  near  the  end  of  the 
session,  a  proviso  was  sent  from  the  lords,  to  be  added  to  the  bill,  confirming  the  attainder 
of  the  duke  and  his  complices.  It  seems  his  enemies  would  not  try  this  at  first,  till  they 
had  by  other  things  Tneasured  their  strength  in  that  house  ;  and  finding  their  interest  grew 
there,  they  adventured  on  it ;  but  they  mistook  their  measures,  for  the  commons  would  not 
agree  to  it.  In  conclusion,  the  bill  of  repeal  was  agreed  to.  But  whereas  there  had  been 
some  writings  for  a  marriage  between  the  earl  of  Oxford''s  daughter  and  the  duke  of 
Somerset's  son,  and  a  bill  was  put  in  for  voiding  these ;  upon  a  division  of  the  house  the 
28th  of  March  there  were  sixty-eight  that  agreed,  and  sixty-nine  that  rejected  it,  so  this 
bill  was  cast  out.     By  this  we  see  what  a  thin  house  of  commons  there  was  at  that  time,. 

VOL.     I.  F  p 
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the  whole  being  but  137  members.  But  this  was  a  natural  effect  of  a  long  parliament ; 
many  of  those  who  were  at  first  chosen,  being  infirm  ;  and  others  not  willing  to  put  them- 
selves to  the  charge  and  trouble  of  such  constant  and  long  attendance.  It  is  also  from  hence 
clear,  how  great  an  interest  the  duke  of  Somerset  had  in  the  affections  of  the  parliament. 

Another  bill  gave  a  more  evident  discovery  how  hateful  the  duke  of  Northumberland  was 
to  them.  The  bishop  of  Durham  was,  upon  some  complaint  brought  against 
mons  refuse'  '""^  °^  misprision  of  treason,  put  into  the  Tower  about  the  end  of  December  last 
to  attaint  tlie  year.  What  the  particulars  were  I  do  not  find  ;  but  it  was  visible  that  the 
Bisliop  of  secret  reason  was,  that  he  being  attainted,  the  duke  of  Northumberland  intended  to 
^uriam  y  ]-,,^yg  j^g^^  ^^j^g  dignities  and  jurisdiction  of  that  principality  conferred  on  himself; 
so  that  he  should  have  been  made  count  palatine  of  Durham.  Tonstall  had  in 
all  points  given  obedience  to  every  law,  and  to  all  the  injunctions  that  had  been  made  ;  but 
had  always  in  parliament  protested  against  the  changes  in  religion  :  which  he  thouglit  he 
might  with  a  good  conscience  submit  to  and  obey ;  though  he  could  not  consent  to  tliem. 
Only  in  the  matter  of  the  corporal  presence,  he  was  still  of  the  old  persuasion,  and  writ 
about  it.  But  the  Latin  style  of  his  book  is  much  better  than  the  divinity  and  reasonings 
in  it.  So  what  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  been  required  to  subscribe  the  articles  that 
were  now  agreed  on,  did  not  appear,  for  he  was  all  this  while  prisoner.  Tliere  was  a 
constant  good  correspondence  between  Cranmer  and  him  ;  though  in  many  things  they 
differed  in  opinion  ;  yet  Tonstall  was  both  a  man  of  candour  and  of  great  moderation,  which 
agreed  so  well  Avith  Cranmer's  temper,  that  no  wonder  they  lived  always  on  good  terms.  So 
when  the  bill  for  attainting  him  as  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason  was  passed  in  the  house  of 
lords,  on  the  31st  of  ]\Iarch,  being  put  in  on  the  28th,  Cranmer  spoke  so  freely  against  it, 
that  the  duke  of  Northumberland  and  he  were  never  after  that  in  friendship  together. 
What  his  arguments  were  I  could  not  recover ;  but  when  he  could  do  no  more,  he  protested 
against  it,  being  seconded  only  by  the  lord  Stourton.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  other 
popish  lords  and  bishops  that  protested  against  the  other  acts  of  this  parliament  did  not  join 
in  this,  I  cannot  imagine ;  unless  it  was  that  they  were  the  less  concerned  for  Tonstall, 
because  Cranmer  had  appeared  to  be  so  much  his  friend,  or  were  awed  by  their  fear  of 
offending  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  But  when  the  bill  was  carried  down  to  the 
commons,  with  the  evidences  against  him,  which  were  some  depositions  that  had  been  taken, 
and  brought  to  the  lords ;  they  who  were  resolved  to  condemn  that  practice  for  the  future, 
would  not  proceed  upon  it  now.  So  on  the  5th  of  April  they  ordered  the  privy- counsellors 
of  their  house  to  move  the  lords,  that  his  accusers  and  he  might  be  heard  face  to  face  :  and 
that  not  being  done,  they  went  no  further  in  the  bill. 

By  these  indications  the  duke  of  Northumberland  saw  how  little  kindness  the  house  of 
The  Parlia-  commons  had  for  him.     The  parliament  had  now  sate  almost  five  years,  and 
ment  is  dis-    being  called  by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  his  friends  had  been  generally  chose  to  be 
so  ved.  q£  j^_     g^  ^j^jjj.  jj.  ^,^g  j^Q  wonder,  if  upon  his  fall  they  were  not  easy  to  those 

who  had  destroyed  him ;  nor  was  there  any  motion  made  for  their  giving  the  king  a  supply. 
Tlierefore  the  duke  of  Northumbei-land  thought  it  necessary  for  his  interest  to  call  a  new 
parliament.  And  accordingly  on  the  15th  of  April  the  parliament  was  dissolved ;  and  it 
was  resolved  to  spend  this  summer  in  making  friends  all  over  England,  and  to  have  a  new 
parliament  in  the  opening  of  the  next  year. 

The  convocation  at  this  time  agreed  to  the  articles  of  religion  that  were  prepared  the  last 
year ;  which,  though  they  have  been  often  printed,  yet  since  they  are  but  short,  and  of  so 
great  consequence  to  this  history,  I  have  put  them  into  the  Collection,  as  was  formerly  told. 

Thus  the  Reformation  of  doctrine  and  worship  were  brought  to  their  perfection ;  and" 
were  not  after  this  in  a  tittle  mended  or  altered  in  this  reign,  nor  much  afterwards ;  only 
some  of  the  articles  were  put  in  more  general  words  under  queen  Elizabeth. 

Another  part  of  the  Reformation  was  yet  unfinished,  and  it  was  the  chief  work  of  this 

A  Reforma-  year :  that  was,  the  giving  rules  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  for  all  things 

tion  of  Ecclc-  relating;  to  the  government  of  the  church,  and  the  exercise  of  the  several  functions 

Courts  coBsi-   ^"  '*•     ^^  ^^^^  former  volume  it  was  told,  that  an  act  had  passed  for  this  effect ; 

dcred.  }et  it  had  not  taken  effect,  but  a  commission  was  made  upon  it,  and  these 
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appointed  by  king  Henry  had  met  and  consulted  about  it,  and  had  made  some  progress  in  it, 
as  appears  by  an  original  letter  of  Cranmer's  to  that  king  in  the  year  1545,  in  ■which  he 
speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  then  almost  forgotten,  and  quite  laid  aside ;  for  from  the  time  of  the 
six  articles  till  then,  the  design  of  the  Reformation  had  been  going  backward :  at  that  time 
the  king  began  to  reassume  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  was  resolved  to  remove  some  ceremonies, 
such  as  the  creeping  to  the  cross,  the  ringing  of  bells  on  St.  Andrew's  Eve,  with  other  super- 
stitious practices  ;  for  which  Cranmer  sent  him  the  draught  of  a  letter  to  be  written  in  the 
king's  name,  to  the  two  archbishops,  and  to  be  by  them  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the 
clergy.  In  the  postscript  of  his  letter  he  complains  much  of  the  sacrilegious  waste  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  where  the  dean  and  prebendaries  had  been  made  to  alienate 
many  of  their  manors  upon  letters  obtained  by  courtiers  from  the  king,  as  if  the  lands  had 
been  desired  for  the  king's  use  ;  upon  which  they  had  surrendered  those  lands,  which  were 
thereupon  disposed  of  to  the  courtiers  that  had  an  eye  upon  them.  This  letter  should  have 
Collection,  come  in  in  the  former  volume,  but  I  had  not  seen  it  then,  so  I  took  hold  on  this 
Number  61.    occasion  to  direct  the  reader  to  it  in  the  Collection. 

It  was  also  formerly  told,  that  an  act  had  passed  in  this  reign,  to  empower  thirty- 
two  persons,  who  should  be  named  by  the  king,  to  make  a  reformation  of  tlie  ecclesiastical 
laws,  wliich  was  to  be  finished  within  three  years.  But  the  revolutions  of  affairs,  and  the 
other  more  pressing  things  that  were  still  uncompleted,  had  kept  them  hitherto  from  setting 
to  that  work.  On  the  11th  of  November  last  year,  a  commission  was  given  to  eight  persons 
to  prepare  the  matter  for  the  review  of  the  two  and  thirty,  that  so  it  might  be  more  easily 
compiled,  being  in  a  few  hands,  tlian  could  well  be  done  if  so  many  had  been  to  set  about 
it.  These  eight  were,  the  arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishop  of  Ely,  Dr.  Cox,  and 
Peter  Martyr,  two  divines ;  Dr.  May  and  Dr.  Taylor,  two  doctors  of  the  law ;  and  John 
Lucas  and  Richard  Goodrick,  two  common  lawyers.  But  on  the  14th  of  November  the 
commission  was  renewed,  and  the  bishop  of  London  was  named  in  the  room  of  the  bisliop  of 
Ely  ;  one  Traheron*  in  the  room  of  May  ;  and  Gosnald  in  Goodrick's  room.  These,  it 
seems,  desiring  more  time  than  one  year  to  finish  it  in,  for  two  of  the  years  were  now  lapsed, 
in  the  last  session  of  the  parliament  they  had  three  years  more  time  offered  them.  But  it 
seems  the  work  was  believed  to  be  in  such  a  forwardness,  that  this  continuation  was  not 
judged  necessary,  for  the  royal  assent  was  not  given  to  that  act.  After  the  parliament  was 
ended,  they  made  haste  with  it.  But  I  find  it  said  in  the  preface  to  tiie  book,  as  it  was 
printed  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  that  Cranmer  did  the  whole  work  almost  himself  t  ; 
which  will  justify  the  character  some  give  of  him,  that  he  was  the  greatest  canonist  then  in 
England.  Dr.  Iladdon,  who  was  the  king's  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  and  sir  Jo.  Cheek,  were  employed  to  put  it  in  Latin.  And  they  did  so  imitate 
the  style  of  the  Roman  laws,  that  any  who  reads  the  book,  will  fancy  himself  to  be  reading 
a  work  of  the  purer  ages  of  that  state,  when  their  language  was  not  yet  corrupted  with 
those  barbarous  terms  which  the  mixture  of  other  nations  brought  in,  and  made  it  nowhere 
more  nauseously  rude  than  in  the  canon  law. 

The  work  was  digested  and  cast  into  fifty-one  titles :  to  bring  it  near  the  number  of  the 
books  of  the  Pandects,  into  which  Justinian  had  digested  the  Roman  law.  It  was  prepared 
by  February  this  year ;  and  a  commission  was  granted  to  thirty-two  persons,  of  whom  the 
former  eight  were  a  part— consisting  of  eight  bishops,  eight  divines,  among  whom  John  k 
Lasco  was  one,  eight  civilians,  and  eight  common  lawyers.  They  were  to  revise,  correct, 
and  perfect  the  work,  and  so  to  present  it  to  the  king.  They  divided  themselves  into  four 
classes,  eight  to  a  classis  ;  and  every  one  of  these  were  to  prepare  their  corrections,  and  so  to 
communicate  them  to  the  rest.  And  thus  was  the  work  carried  on,  and  finished ;  but  before 
it  received  the  royal  confirmation,  the  king  died,  and  this  fell  with  him  :  nor  do  I  find  it 
was  ever  since  that  time  taken  up,  or  prosecuted  with  the  care  that  a  thing  of  such  conse- 

Bartliolomew  Traheron,  afterwards  made  lecturer  of  were  divided   into  four  classes;  and  that  what  was  cdci- 

divinity  at  Frankfort,  on  the  new  moulding  of  the  congre-  eluded  in   one  class  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  rest, 

gation  there  in  queen  Mary's  days;  and  dean  of  Chichester  and    tliat    "  Summer    negotii    pra;firit    The.    Cranmerus, 

in  queen  Elizabeth's. — Granger's  Cokrect.  Archiep.  Cant.": — as  it  was  fit  he  should  preside. — Anon, 

t  .\11  that  1  find  in  that  preface  is  that  these  thirty-two  Correct. 
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quence  deserved  :  and  therefore  I  sliall  not  tliink  it  iniproi)er  for  nic,  lia\ing  before  sliowcd 
what  was  done,  in  the  next  place  to  give  an  account  of  what  was  then  intended  to  be  done ; 
and  is  now  very  fit  to  be  well  considered. 

The  first  title  was  of  the  Trinity  and  the  catholic  faith ;  in  which  those  who  denied  the 
Christian  religion  were  to  suffer  death,  and  the  loss  of  their  goods.  The  books  of 
Heads  of'it.  Scripture  were  numbered,  those  called  Apocryphal  being  left  out  of  the  canon  ; 
which,  though  they  were  read  in  the  church,  it  was  only  for  the  edification  of  the 
people,  but  not  for  the  proof  of  the  doctrine.  The  power  of  the  church  was  subjected  to 
the  Scriptures :  the  four  general  councils  were  received ;  but  all  councils  were  to  be  exa- 
mined by  the  Scripture ;  as  were  also  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  who  were  to  be  much 
reverenced ;  but,  according  to  what  themselves  have  written,  they  were  only  to  be  submitted 
to  when  they  agreed  with  the  Scriptures. 

The  second  title  contains  an  enumeration  of  many  heresies,  viz.  against  the  Trinity,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Scriptures,  about  original  sin,  justification,  the  mass,  purgatory ;  and  censured 
those  who  denied  magistracy  to  be  lawful,  or  asserted  the  community  of  goods  or  wives ; 
or  who  denied  the  pastoral  ofiice,  and  thought  any  might  assume  it  at  pleasure ;  or  who 
thought  the  sacraments  naked  signs,  who  denied  the  baptism  of  infants,  or  thought  none 
could  possibly  be  saved  that  were  not  baptized ;  or  who  asserted  transubstantiation,  or 
denied  the  lawfulness  of  marriage,  particularly  in  the  clergy ;  or  who  asserted  the  pope's 
power ;  or  such  as  excused  their  ill  lives  by  the  pretence  of  predestination,  as  many  wicked 
men  did :  from  which  and  other  heresies  all  are  dissuaded,  and  earnestly  exhorted  to 
endeavour  the  extirpation  of  them. 

The  third  was  about  the  judgments  of  heresy  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  even  in 
exempted  places.  They  were  to  proceed  by  witnesses ;  but  the  party,  upon  fame,  might  be 
required  to  purge  himself:  if  he  repented,  he  was  to  make  public  profession  of  it  in  those 
places  where  he  had  spread  it,  and  to  renounce  his  heresy,  swearing  never  to  return  to  it 
any  more  :  but  obstinate  heretics  were  to  be  declared  infamous,  incapable  of  public  trust,  or 
to  be  witnesses  in  any  court,  or  to  have  power  to  make  a  testament,  and  were  not  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  law :  clergymen  falling  into  heresy  were  not  to  return  to  their  benefices, 
unless  the  circumstances  were  such  that  they  required  it ;  and  thus  all  capital  proceedings 
for  heresy  were  laid  down. 

The  fourth  was  about  blasphemy  flowing  from  hatred  or  rage  against  God,  which  was  to 
be  punished  as  obstinate  heresy  was. 

The  fifth  was  about  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  To  which  is 
added,  that  imposition  of  hands  is  to  be  retained  in  the  ordination  of  pastors  ;  that  marriages 
are  to  be  solemnly  made  ;  that  those  who  renew  their  baptismal  vow,  be  confirmed  by  the 
bishop  ;  and  that  the  sick  should  be  visited  by  their  pastors. 

The  sixth  was  about  idolatry,  magic,  witchcraft,  or  consulting  with  conjurers ;  who  were 
to  be  arbitrarily  punished,  if  they  submitted;  otherwise  to  be  excommunicated. 

The  seventh  was  about  preachers ;  whom  the  bishops  were  to  examine  carefully,  before 
they  licensed  them  ;  and  were  once  a  year  to  gather  together  all  those  who  were  licensed  in 
their  dioceses,  to  know  of  them  the  true  state  of  their  flock ;  what  vices  abounded,  and 
what  remedies  were  most  proper.  Those  who  refused  to  hear  sermons,  or  did  make  dis- 
turbance in  them,  were  to  be  separated  from  the  communion.  It  seems  it  was  designed, 
that  there  should  be  in  every  diocese  some  who  should  go  round  a  precinct  and  preach  like 
Evangelists,  as  some  then  called  them. 

The  eighth  was  about  marriage ;  which  was  to  be  after  asking  bans,  three  Sundays  or 
holidays.  Those  who  wei-e  married  in  any  other  form  than  that  in  the  book  of  service 
were  -not  to  be  esteemed  lawfully  married  :  those  who  corrupted  virgins  were  to  be  excom- 
municated if  they  did  not  marry  them;  or  if  that  could  not  be  done,  they  were  to  give  them 
the  third  part  of  their  goods,  besides  other  arbitrary  punishments.  Marriages  made  witliout 
the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  were  declared  null.  Then  follow  the  things  that  may 
void  marriages ;  they  are  left  free  to  all :  polygamy  is  forbid,  marriages  made  by  force  are 
declared  void,  mothers  are  required  to  suckle  their  children. 

The  ninth  is  about  the  degrees  of  marriage.     All  these  in  the  Levitical  law,  or  those  that 
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are  reciprocal  to  tlieni,  are  forbidden :  but  spiritual  kindred  was  not  to  hinder  marriage, 
since  there  was  nothing  in  Scripture  about  it,  nor  was  there  any  good  reason  for  it 

The  tenth  was  about  adultery.  A  clergyman  guilty  of  it  was  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  and 
estate  to  his  wife  and  children  ;  or  if  he  had  none,  to  the  poor,  or  some  pious  use  ;  and  to  lose 
his  bjenefice,  and  be  either  banished  oi  imprisoned  during  life.  A  layman  was  to  restore  his 
wife^s  portion,  and  to  give  her  the  half  of  his  goods,  and  be  imprisoned  or  banished  during  life. 
Wives  that  were  guilty,  were  to  be  in  like  manner  punished.  But  the  innocent  party  might 
marry  again ;  yet  such  were  rather  exhorted,  if  they  saw  hope  of  amendment,  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  offending  party.  No  marriage  was  to  be  dissolved  witliout  a  sentence  of  divorce. 
Desertion,  long  absence,  capital  enmities  where  either  party  was  in  hazard  of  their  life,  or 
the  constant  perverseness  or  fierceness  of  a  husband  against  his  wife,  might  induce  a  divorce: 
but  little  quarrels  might  not  do  it ;  nor  a  perpetual  disease,  relief  in  such  a  misery  being  one 
of  the  ends  of  marriage.  But  all  separation  from  bed  and  board,  except  during  a  trial,  was 
to  be  taken  away. 

The  11th  was  about  admission  to  ecclesiastical  benefices.  Patrons  were  to  consider  the 
choice  of  the  person  was  trusted  to  them,  but  was  not  to  be  abused  to  any  sacrilegious  or 
base  ends :  if  they  did  otiicrwise,  they  were  to  lose  their  right  for  that  time.  Benefices 
were  not  to  be  given  or  promised  before  they  were  void ;  nor  let  lie  destitute  above  six 
months,  otlierwise  they  were  to  devolve  to  the  bishop.  Clergymen  before  their  ordination 
were  to  be  examined  by  the  archdeacons,  witli  such  otlicr  triers  as  the  bishop  should  appoint 
to  be  assistant  to  them ;  and  the  bishop  himself  was  to  try  them,  since  this  was  one  of  the 
chief  things  upon  which  the  happiness  of  tiie  church  depended.  The  candidate  was  to  give 
an  oath  to  answer  sincerely,  upon  wliich  he  was  to  be  examined  about  his  doctrine,  chiefly 
of  the  whole  points  of  the  catechism,  if  he  understood  them  aright :  and  what  knowledge 
he  had  of  the  Scriptures ;  they  were  to  search  liim  well  whether  he  held  heretical  opinions : 
none  was  to  be  admitted  to  more  cui'es  than  one ;  and  all  privileges  for  pluralities  were  for 
ever  to  cease :  nor  was  any  to  be  absent  from  his  cure,  except  for  a  time  and  a  just  cause, 
of  which  he  was  to  satisfy  his  ordinary.  The  bishops  were  to  take  great  care  to  allow  no 
absence  longer  than  was  necessary  :  every  one  was  to  enter  upon  his  cure  within  two  months 
after  he  was  instituted  by  the  bishop.  Pi'ebendaries  who  had  no  particular  cure  were  to 
preacli  in  the  churches  adjacent  to  them.  Bastards  might  not  be  admitted  to  orders,  unless 
they  had  eminent  qualities.  But  the  bastards  of  patrons  were  upon  no  account  to  be 
received,  if  presented  by  them.  Other  bodily  defects,  unless  such  as  did  much  disable  them, 
or  made  them  very  contemptible,  were  not  to  be  a  bar  to  any.  Beside  the  sponsions  in  the 
office  of  ordination,  they  were  to  swear  that  they  had  made  no  agreement  to  obtain  the 
benefice  to  which  they  were  presented,  and  that  if  they  come  to  know  of  any  made  by 
others  on  their  account,  they  should  signify  it  to  the  bishop  ;  and  that  they  should  not  do 
anything  to  the  prejudice  of  their  church. 

The  12th  and  13th  were  about  the  renouncing  or  changing  of  benefices. 

The  14th  was  about  purgation  upon  common  fame,  or  when  one  was  accused  for  any 
crime  which  was  proved  incompletely,  and  only  by  presumptions.  The  ecclesiastical  courts 
might  not  re-examine  anything  that  was  proved  in  any  civil  court;  but  upon  a  high  scandal 
a  bishop  might  require  a  man  to  purge  himself,  otherwise  to  separate  him  from  holy  things. 
The  form  of  a  purgation  was,  to  swear  himself  innocent ;  and  he  was  also  to  have  four  com- 
purgators of  his  own  rank,  wlio  were  to  swear  that  they  believed  he  swore  true  :  upon 
which  the  judge  was  to  restore  him  to  his  fame.  Any  that  were  under  suspicion  of  a  crime 
:niight  by  the  judge  be  required  to  avoid  all  the  occasions  from  which  the  suspicion  had  risen  : 
but  all  superstitious  purgations  were  to  be  rejected. 

The  15th,  l(3th,  17th,  and  18th,  were  about  dilapidations,  the  letting  of  tlie  goods  of  the 
church,  the  confirming  the  former  rules  of  election  in  cathedrals  or  colleges,  and  the  collation 
of  benefices.  And  there  was  to  be  a  purgation  of  simony,  as  there  should  be  occasion 
for  it. 

The  19th  was  about  divine  offices.  In  the  morning  on  holidays,  the  Common-prayer 
was  to  be  used  with  the  conmmnion-service  joined  to  it.     In  cathedrals  there  was  to  be 
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communion  every  Sunday  and  holiday  ;  where  the  bishop,  the  dean,  and  the  prebendaries, 
and  all  maintained  by  that  church,  were  to  be  present.  There  was  no  sermon  to  be  in 
cathedrals  in  the  morning,  lest  that  might  draw  any  from  the  parish  churches ;  but  only  in 
the  afternoons.  In  the  anthems,  all  figured  music,  by  which  the  hearers  could  not  under- 
stand what  they  sung,  was  to  be  taken  away.  In  parish  churches,  there  were  only  to  be 
sermons  in  the  morning,  but  none  in  the  afternoon,  except  in  great  parishes.  All  who  were 
to  receive  the  sacrament,  were  to  come  the  day  befoi'e  and  inform  the  minister  of  it,  who 
was  to  examine  their  consciences  and  their  belief.  On  holidays  in  the  afternoon,  the 
catechism  was  to  be  explained  for  an  hour.  After  the  evening  prayers,  the  poor  were  to 
be  looked  to,  and  such  as  had  given  open  scandal  were  to  be  examined,  and  public  penitence 
was  to  be  enjoined  them  ;  and  the  minister,  with  some  of  the  ancients  of  the  parish,  were 
to  commune  together  about  the  state  of  the  people  in  it :  that  if  any  cari'ied  themselves 
indecently,  they  might  be  first  charitably  admonished ;  and  if  that  did  not  prevail,  sub- 
jected to  severer  censures ;  but  none  were  to  be  excommunicated  without  the  bishop  were 
first  informed,  and  had  consented  to  it.  Divine  offices  were  not  to  be  performed  in 
chapels  or  private  houses,  lest  the  churches  should  under  that  pretence  be  neglected,  and 
errors  more  easily  disseminated,  excepting  only  the  houses  of  peers  and  persons  of  great 
quality,  who  had  numerous  families ;  but  in  these,  all  things  were  to  be  done  according  to 
the  book  of  Common-prayer. 

The  20tli  was  about  those  that  bore  office  in  the  church ;  sextons,  churchwardens, 
deacons,  priests,  and  rural  deans.  This  last  was  to  be  a  yearly  office  :  he  that  was  named 
to  it  by  the  bishop,  being  to  watch  over  the  manners  of  the  clergy  and  people  in  his  pre- 
cinct, was  to  signify  the  bishop's  pleasure  to  them,  and  to  give  the  bishop  an  account  of  his 
precinct  every  sixth  month.  The  archdeacons  were  to  be  general  visitors  over  the  rural 
deans.  In  every  cathedral,  one  of  the  prebendaries,  or  one  procured  by  them,  was  thrice 
a  week  to  expound  some  part  of  the  Scriptures.  The  bishops  were  to  be  over  all,  and  to 
remember  that  their  authority  was  given  to  them  for  that  end,  that  many  might  be  brought 
to  Christ,  and  that  such  as  had  gone  astray  might  be  restored  by  repentance.  To  the  bishop 
all  were  to  give  obedience  according  to  the  word  of  God.  The  bishop  was  to  preach  often 
in  his  church  ;  was  to  ordain  none  for  rewards,  or  rashly  ;  was  to  provide  good  pastors,  and 
to  deprive  bad  ones :  he  was  to  visit  his  diocese  every  third  year,  or  oftener  as  he  saw 
cause ;  but  then  he  was  to  do  it  at  his  own  charge :  he  was  to  have  yearly  synods,  and  to 
confirm  such  as  were  well  instructed.  His  family  was  to  consist  of  clergymen,  whom  he 
should  bring  up  to  the  service  of  the  church  (so  was  St.  Austin's  and  other  ancient  bishops' 
families  constituted).  This  being  a  great  means  to  supply  the  great  want  of  good  and 
faithful  ministers.  Their  wives  and  children  were  also  to  avoid  all  levity  or  vain  dressing. 
They  were  never  to  be  absent  from  their  dioceses,  but  upon  a  public  and  urgent  cause  :  and 
when  they  grew  sick  or  infirm,  they  were  to  have  coadjutors.  If  they  became  scandalous 
or  heretical,  they  were  to  be  deprived  by  the  king's  authority.  The  archbishops  were  to 
exercise  the  episcopal  function  in  their  diocese  ;  and  were  once  to  visit  their  whole  province, 
and  to  oversee  the  bishops,  to  admonish  them  for  what  was  amiss,  and  to  receive  and  judge 
appeals,  to  call  provincial  synods  upon  any  great  occasion,  having  obtained  warrant  from  the 
king  for  it.  Every  bishop  was  to  have  a  synod  of  his  clergy  some  time  in  Lent,  so  that 
they  might  all  return  home  before  Palm-Sunday.  They  were  to  begin  with  the  Litany,  a 
sermon,  and  a  communion ;  then  all  were  to  withdraw  into  some  private  place,  where  they 
were  to  give  the  bishop  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  diocese,  and  to  consult  of  what 
required  advice ;  every  priest  was  to  deliver  his  opinion,  and  the  bishop  was  to  deliver  his 
sentence,  and  to  bring  matters  to  as  speedy  a  conclusion  as  might  be ;  and  all  were  to  submit 
to  him,  or  to  appeal  to  the  archbishop. 

The  21st,  22d,  2.3d,  24th,  25th,  26th,  27th,  28th,  and  29th  titles  are  about  churchwardens, 
imiversitics,  tithes,  visitations,  testaments,  ecclesiastical  censures,  suspension,  sequestration, 
deprivation. 

The  30th  is  about  excommunication,  of  which,  as  being  the  chief  ecclesiastical  censure,  I 
shall  set  down  their  scheme  the  more  fully 
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Excommunication  they  reckon  an  authority  given  of  God  to  the  churcli,  for  removing; 
„  .       scandalous  or  corrupt  persons  from  the  use  of  the  sacraments,  or  fcllowsliip  of 

concerning  Christians,  till  they  give  clear  signs  of  their  repentance,  and  submit  to  such 
the  use  of  Ex-  spiritual  punishments,  by  which  the  flesh  may  be  subdued,  and  the  spirit 
saved.  This  was  trusted  to  churchmen,  but  chiefly  to  archbishops,  bishops, 
archdeacons,  deans,  and  any  other  appointed  for  it  by  the  church.  None  ought 
to  be  excommunicated  but  for  their  obstinacy  in  great  faults  ;  but  it  was  never  to  be  gone 
about  rashly :  and  therefore  the  judge  who  was  to  give  it,  was  to  have  a  justice  of  peace 
with  him,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish  where  the  party  lived,  with  two  or  three  learned 
presbyters,  in  whose  presence  the  matter  was  to  be  examined,  and  sentence  pronounced, 
which  was  to  be  ])ut  in  writing.  It  was  to  be  intimated  in  the  parish  where  the  party 
lived,  and  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  that  all  persons  might  be  warned  to  avoid  the  com- 
pany of  him  that  was  under  excommunication ;  and  the  minister  was  to  declare  what  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  excommunication  were,  the  person  so  censured  being  cut  oft"  from 
the  body  of  Christ :  after  that,  none  was  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  keep  company  with  him,  but 
those  of  his  own  family ;  whosoever  did  otherwise,  if  being  admonished  they  continued  in  it, 
were  also  to  be  excommunicated.  If  the  person  censured  continued  forty  daj's  without 
expressing  any  repentance,  it  was  to  be  certified  into  the  chancery,  and  a  writ  was  to  issue 
for  taking  and  keeping  him  in  prison,  till  he  should  become  sensible  of  his  offences ;  and 
when  he  did  confess  these,  and  submitted  to  such  punishments  as  should  be  enjoined,  the 
sentence  was  to  be  taken  oft',  and  the  person  publicly  reconciled  to  the  church.  And  this 
was  to  take  place  against  those  who,  being  condemned  for  capital  ofi'ences,  obtained  the 
king's  pardon,  but  were  notwithstanding  to  be  subject  to  church-censures.  Then  follows  the 
office  of  receiving  penitents.  They  were  first  to  stand  without  the  chuixh,  and  desire  to  be 
again  received  into  it,  and  so  to  be  brought  in  :  the  minister  was  to  declare  to  the  people 
the  heinousness  of  sin,  and  the  mercies  of  God  in  the  gospel,  in  a  long  discourse,  of  which 
the  form  is  there  prescribed  :  then  he  was  to  show  the  people,  that  as  they  were  to  abhor 
hardened  sinners,  so  they  were  to  receive  with  the  bowels  of  true  charity  all  sincere 
penitents :  he  was  next  to  warn  the  person,  not  to  mock  God,  and  deceive  the  people,  by  a 
feigned  confession  ;  he  was  thereupon  to  repeat,  first  a  general  confession,  and  then  more 
particulai-ly  to  name  his  sin,  and  to  pray  to  God  for  mercy  to  himself,  and  that  none  by  his 
ill  example  might  be  defiled  ;  and  finally,  to  beseech  them  all  to  forgive  him,  and  to  receive 
him  again  into  their  fellowship  :  then  the  minister  was  to  ask  the  people,  whether  they 
would  grant  his  desires,  who  were  to  answer  they  would  :  then  the  pastor  was  to  lay  his 
hand  on  his  head,  and  to  absolve  him  from  the  punishment  of  his  ofi'ences,  and  the  bond  of 
excommunication  ;  and  so  to  restore  him  to  his  place  in  the  church  of  God.  Then  he  was  to 
lead  him  to  the  communion-table,  and  there  to  ofi'er  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
reclaiming  that  sinner.  For  the  other  titles,  they  relate  to  the  other  parts  of  the  law  of 
those  courts,  for  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself. 

How  far  any  of  those  things,  chiefly  the  last  about  excommunication,  may  be  yet  brought 
mto  the  church,  I  leave  to  the  consultations  of  the  governors  of  it,  and  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  vice  and  immorality,  together  with  much  impiety, 
have  overrun  the  nation  ;  and  though  the  charge  of  this  is  commonly  cast  on  the  clergy, 
who  certainly  have  been  in  too  many  places  wanting  to  their  duty,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  so  little  power,  or  none  at  all,  by  law,  to  censure  even  the  most  public  sins,  that 
the  blame  of  this  great  defect  ought  to  lie  more  universally  on  the  whole  body  of  the  nation, 
that  have  not  made  eft^ectual  provision  for  the  restraining  of  vice,  the  making  ill  men 
ashamed  of  their  ways,  and  the  driving  them  from  the  holy  mysteries  till  they  change  their 
course  of  life. 

There  was  another  thing  proposed  this  year  for  the  correcting  the  great  disorders  of 
A  Pro"cct  f  clergymen,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  extreme  misery  and  poverty  to  which 
relieving  tlie  thcy  were  reduced.  There  were  some  motions  made  about  it  in  parliament,  but 
Cleigy  reduc-  they  took  not  effect :  so  one  writ  a  book  concerning  it,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Pove°t^"^'  the  lord  chancellor,  then  the  bishop  of  Ely.  He  showed,  that  without  rewards 
or  encouragements  few  would  apply  themselves  to  the  pastoral  function,  and 
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that  those  in  it,  if  they  could  not  subsist  hy  it,  must  turn  to  other  employments  ;  so  that  at 
that  time  many  clergymen  were  carpenters  and  tailors,  and  some  kept  ale-houses.  It  was 
a  reproach  on  the  nation,  that  there  had  been  so  profuse  a  zeal  for  superstition,  and  so  much 
coldness  in  true  religion.  He  complains  of  many  of  the  clergy  who  did  not  maintain 
students  at  the  universities  according  to  the  king's  injunctions ;  and  that  in  schools  and 
colleges,  the  poor  scholars'  places  were  generally  filled  with  the  sons  of  the  rich,  and  that 
livings  were  most  scandalously  sold,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  country-clergy  were  so 
ignorant,  that  they  could  do  little  more  than  read.  But  there  was  no  hope  of  doing  any- 
thing effectually  for  redressing  so  great  a  calamity,  till  the  king  should  be  of  age  himself  to 
set  forward  such  laws  as  might  again  recover  a  competent  maintenance  for  the  clero-y. 

This  year,  both  Heath  of  Worcester  and  Day  bishop  of  Chichester  were  put  out  of  their 
Heath  and  bishopries.  For  Heath,  it  has  been  already  said,  tha^  he  was  put  in  prison  for 
Day  turned  refusing  to  Consent  to  the  book  of  ordinations.  But  for  Day,  whether  he  refused 
out  of  their  to  submit  to  the  new  book,  or  fell  into  other  transgressions,  I  do  not  know, 
IS  lopnts.  jjQth  these  were  afterwards  deprived,  not  by  any  court  consisting  of  churchmen, 
but  by  secular  delegates,  of  whom  three  were  civilians,  and  three  common  lawyers,  as  kincr 
Edward's  Journal  informs  us.  Day's  sentence  is  something  ambiguously  expressed  in  the 
patent  that  Scory  bishop  of  Rochester  had  to  succeed  him  ;  which  bears  date  the  24th  of  May, 
and  mentions  his  being  put  there  in  the  room  of  George  late  bishop  of  that  see,  who  had 
been  deprived  or  removed  from  it :  in  June  following,  upon  Holbeach  bishop  of  Lincoln's 
death,  Taylor,  that  had  been  dean  of  Lincoln,  Avas  made  bishop.  This  year  the  bishopric  of 
Gloucester  was  quite  suppressed  and  converted  into  an  exempted  archdeaconry,  and  Hooper 
was  made  bishop  of  Worcester.  In  the  December  before,  AVorcester  and  Gloucester  had 
been  united,  by  reason  of  their  voisinage  and  their  great  poverty,  and  that  they  were  not 
very  populous ;  so  they  were  to  be  for  ever  after  one  bishopric  with  two  titles,  as  Coventry 
and  Litchfield,  and  Bath  and  Wells  were ;  and  Hooper  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester  and 
Gloucester.  But  now  they  were  put  into  another  method,  and  the  bishop  was  to  be  called 
only  bishop  of  Worcester.  In  all  the  vacancies  of  sees,  there  were  a  great  many  of  their 
best  lands  taken  from  them  ;  and  the  sees  that  before  had  been  profusely  enriched,  were 
now  brought  to  so  low  a  condition,  that  it  was  scarce  possible  for  the  bishops  to  subsist ;  and 
yet,  if  what  was  so  taken  from  them  had  been  converted  to  good  uses,  to  the  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  poor  clergy  over  England,  it  had  been  some  mitigation  of  so  heinous  a 
robbery ;  but  these  lands  were  snatched  up  by  every  hungry  courtier,  who  found  this  to  be 
the  easiest  way  to  be  satisfied  in  their  pretensions ;  and  the  world  had  been  so  possessed 
with  the  opinion  of  their  excessive  wealth,  that  it  was  thought  they  never  could  be  made 
poor  enough. 

This  year  a  passage  fell  out,  relating  to  Ireland,  which  will  give  me  occasion  to  look  over 
to  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom.  The  kings  of  England  had  formerly  contented 
Ireland  "^^°  themselves  with  the  title  of  lords  of  Ireland;  which  king  Henry  VIII.,  in  the 
33d  year  of  his  reign,  had  in  a  parliament  there  changed  into  the  title  of  a 
kingdom.  But  no  special  crown  or  coronation  was  appointed,  since  it  was  to  follow  the 
crown  of  England.  The  popes  and  the  emperors  have  pretended  that  the  conferring  titles 
of  sovereign  dignity  belonged  to  them.  The  pope  derived  his  claim  from  what  our  Saviour 
said,  "  That  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  was  given  to  him,"  and  by  consequence  to  his 
vicar.  The  emperors,  as  being  a  dead  shadow  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  title,  with  the 
Jesignation  of  Caesar,  they  still  continued  to  use,  and  pretended,  that  as  the  Roman  eriperors 
did  anciently  make  kings,  so  they  had  still  the  same  right ;  though  because  those  emperors 
made  kings  in  the  countries  which  were  theirs  by  conquest,  it  was  an  odd  stretch  to  infer, 
that  those  who  retained  nothing  of  their  empire,  but  the  name,  should  therefore  make  kings 
in  countries  that  belonged  not  to  them  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  every  entire  or  independent 
crown  or  state  may  make  for  or  within  itself  what  titles  they  please.  But  the  authority  the 
crown  of  England  had  in  Ireland  was  not  then  so  entire  as,  by  the  many  rebellions  that 
have  fallen  out  since,  it  is  now  become.  The  heads  of  the  clans  and  names  had  the  conduct 
of  all  their  several  tril>cs,  who  were  led  on  by  them  to  what  designs  they  pleased  ;  and 
though  within  the  English  pale  the  king  was  obeyed,  and  his  laws  executed  almost  as  in 
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England,  yet  the  native  Irish  w-erc  an  uncivilised  and  barbarous  nation,  and  not  yet 
brought  under  the  yoke;  and  for  the  greatest  part  of  Ulster,  they  were  united  to  the  Scots, 
and  followed  their  interests. 

There  had  been  a  rebellion  in  the  second  year  of  this  reign.  But  sir  Anthony  St.  Leiger, 
then  deputy,  being  recalled,  and  sir  Edw.  Bellinghame  sent  in  his  room,  he  subdued  O'Canor, 
and  O'More,  that  were  the  chief  authors  of  it ;  and  not  being  willing  to  put  things  to 
extremities,  when  England  was  otherwise  distracted  with  wars,  he  persuaded  them  to  accept 
of  pensions  of  100/.  a-piece,  and  so  they  came  in  and  lived  in  the  English  pale.  But  the 
winter  after,  there  was  another  rebellion  designed  in  Ulster,  by  O'Neal,  O'Donnel,  O'Docart, 
and  the  heads  of  some  other  tribes  ;  who  sent  to  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  to  procure 
them  assistance  from  France,  and  they  would  keep  up  the  disorders  in  Ireland.  The  bishop 
of  Valence,  being  then  in  Scotland,  was  sent  by  her  to  observe  their  strength,  that  he  might 
accordingly  persuade  the  king  of  France  to  assist  them.  He  crossed  the  seas  and  met  with 
them,  and  with  Wauchop,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  the  bishop  of  Armagh  of  the  pope's 
making,  and  who,  though  he  was  blind*,  was  yet  esteemed  one  of  the  best  at  riding  post  in 
the  world.  They  set  out  all  their  greatness  to  the  French  bishop  to  engage  him  to  be  their 
fi'iend  at  the  court  of  France ;  but  he  seemed  not  so  well  satisfied  of  their  ability  to  do  any 
great  matter,  and  so  nothing  followed  on  this.  One  passage  fell  out  here  which  will  a 
little  discover  the  temper  of  that  bishop.  When  he  was  in  O'Docart ^s  house,  he  saw  a  fair 
daughter  of  his,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  have  corrupted,  but  she  avoided  him  carefully. 
Two  English  gray-friars,  that  had  fled  out  of  England  for  their  religion,  and  were  there  at 
that  time,  observing  the  bishop's  inclinations,  brought  him  an  English  whore,  whom  he  kept 
for  some  time.  She  one  night  looking  among  his  things,  found  a  glass  full  of  somewhat  that 
was  very  odoriferous,  and  poured  it  all  down  her  throat ;  which  the  bishop  perceiving  too 
late,  fell  into  a  most  violent  passion  ;  for  it  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Soliman  the 
]\Iagnificent,  at  his  leaving  that  court,  as  the  richest  balm  in  Egypt,  and  was  valued  at  2000 
crowns.  The  bishop  was  in  such  a  rage,  that  all  the  house  was  disturbed  with  it ;  whereby 
he  discovered  both  his  lewdness  and  passion  at  once.  This  is  related  by  one  that  was  then 
with  him,  and  was  carried  over  by  him  to  be  a  page  to  the  Scotch  queen,  sir  James  Melvil, 
who  lived  long  in  that  court  under  the  constable  of  France,  and  was  afterwards  much 
employed  by  the  prince  elector  Palatine  in  many  negotiations  ;  and  coming  home  to  his  own 
country,  was  sent  on  many  occasions  to  the  court  of  England,  where  he  lived  in  great 
esteem.  He  in  his  old  age  writ  a  narrative  of  all  the  affairs  that  himself  had  been  concerned 
in,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  perfectest  pieces  of  that  nature  that  I  have  seen.  The 
original  is  yet  extant  under  his  own  hand  in  Scotland :  a  copy  of  it  was  showed  me  by  one 
descended  from  him,  from  which  I  shall  discover  many  considerable  passages,  though  the 
affairs  in  which  he  was  most  employed  were  something  later  than  the  time  of  which  I  am  to 
write.  But  to  return  to  Ireland.  Upon  the  peace  made  with  France  and  Scotland,  things 
were  quieted  there  :  and  sir  Ant.  St.  Leiger  was  in  August  1550  again  sent  over  to  be  deputy 
there.  For  the  lieformation,  it  made  but  a  small  progress  in  that  kingdom.  It  was  received 
among  the  English,  but  I  do  not  find  any  endeavours  were  used  to  bring  it  in  among  the 
Irish.  This  year  Bale  was  sent  into  Ireland.  He  had  been  a  busy  writer  upon  all 
occasions,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  learning,  but  wanted  temper,  and  did  not  write  with  the 
decency  that  became  a  divine,  or  was  suitable  to  such  matters ;  which  it  seems  made  those 
who  recommended  men  to  preferment  in  this  church,  not  think  him  so  fit  a  person  to  be 
employed  here  in  England.  But  the  bishopric  of  Ossery  being  void,  the  king  proposed  him 
to  be  sent  thither.  So  in  August  this  year  Dr.  Goodaker  was  sent  over  to  be  bishop  of 
Armagh,  and  Bale  to  be  bishop  of  Ossery.  There  were  also  two  others  who  were  Irishmen, 
to  be  promoted.  When  they  came  thither,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  intended  to  have  con- 
secrated them  according  to  the  old  pontifical ;  for  the  new  book  of  ordination  had  not  been 
yet  used  among  them.  Goodaker  and  the  two  others  were  easily  persuaded  to  it,  but  Bale 
absolutely  refused  to  consent  to  it ;  who  being  assisted  by  the  lord  chancellor,  it  was  carried 
that  they  should  be  ordained  according  to  the  new  book.     When  Bale  went  into  his  diocese. 

He  was   not  blind,  only  short-siglitcd  :    "  II   <]nale     correr  alia  posta  meelio  d'huomo  del  mondo." — Hist,  del 
hiiomo  di  bievistiiua  vista  era  cumiucuduto  di  (lutbla,  di     Cunt:  Trid.  1.  2.  \<.  144. — Anon.  Cokrect, 
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he  found  all  things  there  in  dark  popery ;  but  before  he  could  make  any  reformation  there, 
king  Edward's  death  put  an  end  to  his  and  all  such  designs. 

In  England,  nothing  else  that  had  any  relation  to  the  Reformation  passed  this  year,  unless 
A  Ch  what  belongs  to  the  change  made  in  the  order  of  the  Garter  may  be  thought  to 

made  in  the  relate  to  it.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  the  former  year,  being  St.  George's  Day,  a 
Order  of  the  proposition  was  made  to  consider  the  order  and  statutes,  since  there  was  thought 
"^"'  to  be  a  great  deal  of  superstition  in  them  ;  and  the  story  upon  which  tlie  order 

was  founded,  concerning  St.  George's  fighting  with  the  dragon,  looked  like  a  legend  formed 
in  the  darker  ages  to  support  the  humour  of  chivalry,  that  was  then  very  high  in  the  world. 
And  as  the  story  had  no  great  credibility  in  itself,  so  it  was  delivered  by  no  ancient  author. 
Nor  was  it  found  that  there  had  been  any  such  saint :  there  being  among  ancient  writers 
none  mentioned  of  that  name,  but  George  of  Alexandria,  the  Arian  bishop,  that  was  put  in 
when  Athanasius  was  banished.  Upon  this  motion  in  the  former  year,  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
the  marquis  of  Northampton,  and  the  earls  of  Wiltshire  and  Warwick,  were  appointed  to 
review  the  statutes  of  the  order.  So  this  year  the  whole  order  was  changed  ;  and  the  earl 
of  Westmorland  and  sir  Andrew  Dudley,  who  were  now  to  be  installed,  were  the  first  tliat 
Kintr  Ed-  were  received  according  to  the  new  model  (which  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
ward's  Re-  Collection,  as  it  was  translated  into  Latin  out  of  the  English  by  the  king  himself, 
mains,  Niim-  written  all  with  his  own  hand,  and  it  is  the  third  paper  after  his  Journal).  The 
preamble  of  it  sets  forth  the  noble  design  of  the  order,  to  animate  great  men  to 
gallant  actions,  and  to  associate  them  into  a  fraternity,  for  their  better  encouragement  and 
assistance ;  but  says,  it  had  been  much  corrupted  by  superstition,  therefore  the  statutes  of  it 
were  hereafter  to  be  these  : 

It  was  no  more  to  be  called  the  order  of  St.  George,  nor  was  he  to  be  esteemed  the  patron 
of  it ;  but  it  was  to  be  called  the  order  of  the  Gai'ter.  The  knights  of  this  order  were  to 
wear  the  blue  riband  or  garter  as  formerly  ;  but  at  the  collar,  instead  of  a  George,  there  was 
to  be,  on  one  side  of  the  jewel,  a  knight  carrying  a  book  upon  a  sword-point ;  on  the  sword 
to  be  written  Profecfio,  on  the  book  Verhum  Dei ;  on  the  reverse,  a  shield,  on  which  should 
be  written  Fides — to  express  their  resolution,  both  with  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  to 
maintain  the  Word  of  God.  For  the  rest  of  the  statutes,  I  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the 
paper  I  mentioned.  But  this  was  repealed  by  queen  Mary  ;  and  so  the  old  rules  took  place 
again,  and  do  so  still.  This  design  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  intended,  that  none  but  tliose 
of  the  reformed  religion  might  be  capable  of  it ;  since  the  adhering  to  and  standing  for  the 
Scriptures  was  then  taken  to  be  the  distinguishing  character  between  the  papists  and  the 
reformers. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  was  either  done  or  designed  this  year  with  relation  to  religion. 
As  for  the  state,  there  was  a  strict  inquiry  made  of  all  who  had  cheated  the  king  in  the 
suppression  of  chantries,  or  in  any  other  thing  that  related  to  churches  ;  from  which  the 
visitors  were  believed  to  have  embezzled  much  to  their  own  uses,  and  there  were  many  suits 
in  the  Star-chamber  about  it.  Most  of  all  these  persons  had  been  the  friends  or  creatures  of 
the  duke  of  Somerset :  and  the  inquiry  after  these  things  seems  to  have  been  more  out  of 
hatred  to  him  than  out  of  any  design  to  make  the  king  the  richer  by  what  should  be 
recovered  for  his  use.  But  on  none  did  the  storm  break  more  severely  than  on  the  lord 
Pa^et  decrad-  -P-^g^t-  ^^  ^^^^  been  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  was  charged 
ed°frora  being  with  many  misdemeanours  in  that  office,  for  which  he  was  fined  in  6000Z.  But 
a  Knight  of  that  whicli  was  most  severe,  was,  that  on  St.  George's  Eve  he  was  degraded  from 
t  e  artcr.  ^i^^  order  of  the  Garter,  for  divers  offences,  but  chiefly  because  he  was  no  gentle- 
man, neither  by  father's  side  nor  mother's  side.  His  chief  offence  was  his  greatest  virtue. 
He  had  been  on  all  occasions  a  constant  friend  to  the  duke  of  Somerset :  for  which  the  duke 
of  Northumberland  hated  him  mortally,  and  so  got  him  to  be  degraded  to  make  way  for  his 
own  son.  This  was  much  censured,  as  a  barbarous  action  ;  that  a  man,  who  had  so  long 
served  the  crown  in  such  public  negotiations,  and  was  now  of  no  meaner  blood  than  he  was 
wlien  king  Henry  first  gave  him  the  order,  should  be  so  dishonoured,  being  guilty  of  no  other 
fault  but  what  is  common  to  most  courtiers,  of  enriching  himself  at  his  master's  cost ;  for 
which  bis  fine  was  severe  enough  for  the  expiation.     But  the  duke  of  Northumberland  was 
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a  person  so  given  up  to  violence  and  revenge,  that  an  ordinary  disgrace  did  not  satisfy  his 
hatred. 

Sir  Ant.  St.  Leiger,  another  knight  of  the  order,  -was  at  the  same  time  accused,  upon 
complaint  sent  from  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  for  some  high  words  that  he  had 
used.  But  these  being  examined,  he  was  cleared,  and  admitted  to  his  place  among  the 
knights  of  the  Garter.  Many  others  that  were  obnoxious  came  in,  upon  this  violent  prose- 
cution, to  purchase  the  favour  of  Northumberland,  who  was  much  set  on  framing  a  parliament 
to  his  mind,  and  so  took  those  methods  which  he  thought  likeliest  to  work  his  ends.  It  being 
ordinary  for  men  of  insolent  and  boisterous  tempers,  who  are  generally  as  abject  when  they 
are  low  as  they  are  puffed  up  with  prosperity,  to  measure  other  people  by  themselves  ; 
therefore,  knowing  that  the  methods  of  reason  and  kindness  would  have  no  operation  on 
themselves,  and  that  height  and  severity  are  the  only  ways  to  subdue  them,  they  use  that 
same  way  of  gaining  others  which  they  find  most  efi'ectual  with  themselves. 

This  year,  the  king  went  on  in  paying  his  debts,  reforming  the  coin,  and  other  ways  that 
might  make  the  nation  great  and  wealthy.  And  one  great  project  was  under- 
f  1'"'^,'^^'"'^  taken,  wliich  has  been  the  chief  beginning  and  foundation  of  the  great  riches  and 
strength  of  shipping  to  which  this  nation  has  attained  since  that  time.  From  the 
days  of  king  Henry  III.  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  wars, 
obtained  great  privileges  in  England  :  they  were  made  a  corporation,  and  lived  together  in 
the  Still-yard  near  the  Bridge.  They  had,  in  Edward  IV. 's  time,  been  brought  into 
some  trouble  for  carrying  their  privileges  further  than  their  charter  allowed  them  ;  and  so 
judgment  was  given  that  they  had  forfeited  it,  but  they  redeemed  themselves  out  of  that  by 
a  great  present  which  they  made  to  the  king.  That  which  chiefly  supported  them  at  court 
w^-is,  that  they,  trading  in  a  body,  were  not  only  able  to  take  the  trade  out  of  all  other 
persons'  hands  by  underselling  them,  but  they  had  always  a  great  stock  of  money  ;  and  so, 
when  the  government  was  in  a  strait,  they  were  ready,  upon  a  good  security,  to  lend  great 
sums ;  and  on  lesser  occasions  could  obtain  the  favour  of  a  statesman  by  the  presents  they 
made  him.  But  now  trade  was  raised  much  above  what  it  had  been,  and  courts  becoming 
more  magnificent  than  formerly,  there  was  a  greater  consumption,  particularly  of  cloth,  than 
had  ever  been  known.  The  discovery  of  the  Indies  had  raised  both  trade  and  navigation, 
so  that  there  was  a  quicker  circulation  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  than  had  been  in  former 
ages. 

Antwerp  and  Hamburgh  lying  both  conveniently,  the  one  in  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and 
the  other  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  which  were  the  two  greatest  rivers  that  fell  into  those 
seas,  the  merchants  of  those  two  cities  at  that  time  had  the  chief  trade  of  the  world.  The 
English  began  to  look  on  those  Easterlings  with  envy.  All  that  was  imported  or  exported 
came  for  most  part  in  their  bottoms  :  all  markets  were  in  their  hands,  so  that  commodities 
of  foreign  growth  were  vented  by  them  in  England,  and  the  product  of  the  kingdom  was 
bought  up  by  them.  And  all  the  nation  being  then  set  much  on  pasture,  they  had  much 
advanced  their  manufacture,  insomuch  that  their  own  wool,  which  had  been  formerly  wrought 
at  Antwerp,  was  now  made  into  cloth  in  England,  which  the  Still-yard  men  obtained  leave 
to  carry  away.  At  first  they  shipped  not  above  eight  cloths  in  a  year ;  after  that,  an  hun- 
dred, then  a  thousand,  then  six  thousand ;  but  this  last  year  there  was  shipped  in  their  name 
forty-four  thousand  cloths,  and  not  above  eleven  hundred  by  all  others  that  traded  within 
England. 

The  merchant  adventurers  found  they  could  not  hold  out  imless  this  company  w-as  broke. 
So  they  put  in  their  complaint  against  them  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  to  which  the  Still- 
yard  men  made  answer,  and  they  replied.  Upon  this,  the  council  made  a  decree  that  the 
charter  was  broken,  and  so  dissolved  the  company.  Those  of  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck,  and 
the  regent  of  Flanders,  solicited  the  council  to  have  this  redressed,  but  in  vain  :  for  the 
advantage  the  nation  was  to  have  by  it  was  too  visible  to  admit  of  any  interposition.  But 
the  design  of  trade  being  thus  set  on  foot,  another  project  of  a  higher  nature  followed  it.  The 
war  was  now  begun  between  the  emperor  and  tlie  king  of  France ;  and  that,  with  the  per- 
secution raised  in  Flanders  against  all  that  leaned  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestants,  made 
many  there  think  of  changing  their  seats.      It  was  therefore  proposed,  here  in  England,  to 
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open  a  free  trade,  and  to  appoint  some  mart  towns,  that  sliould  have  greater  privileges  and 
securities  for  encouraging  merchants  to  live  in  them,  and  should  be  easier  in  their  customs 
than  they  were  anywhere  else.  Southampton  for  the  cloth  trade,  and  Hull  for  the  northern 
trade,  were  thought  the  two  fittest  places.  And  for  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
this  design,  I  find  the  young  king  had  balanced  the  matter  exactly  ;  for  there  is  a  large  paper, 
all  written  with  his  own  hand,  containing  what  was  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  But  his  death, 
and  queen  Mary's  marrying  the  prince  of  Spain,  put  an  end  to  this  project ;  though  all  the 
addresses  her  husband  made,  seconding  the  desires  of  the  Easterlings,  could  never  prevail  to 
the  setting  up  of  that  company  again.  If  the  reader  would  understand  this  matter  more 
^.     p.  perfectly,  lie  may  find  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  king's  Journal,  and  in  the  fourth 

ward's  Re-  paper  that  follows  it,  where  the  wiiole  attair  seems  to  be  considered  on  all 
mains,  Num-  hands  :  but  men  tliat  know  merciiandise  more  perfectly  will  judge  better  of  these 
^"^  ^-  things. 

This  summer,  Cardan,  the  great  philosopher  of  that  age,  passed  through  England.     He 

was  brought  from  Italy  on  the  account  of  Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Car  an  m        ^j^^  ^^^  ^j^^^^^  desperately  sick  of  a  dropsy.       Cardan  cured  him  of  his  disease; 

but  being  a  man  mucli  conversant  both  in  astrology  and  magic,  as  himself  pro- 
fessed, he  told  the  archbishop,  that  though  he  had  at  present  saved  his  life,  yet  he  could  not 
change  his  fate,  for  he  was  to  die  on  a  gallows.  In  his  going  through  England,  he  waited 
on  king  Edward,  where  he  was  so  entertained  by  him,  and  observed  his  extraordinary  parts 
and  virtues  so  narrowly,  that  on  many  occasions  he  writ  afterwards  of  him  with  great 
astonishment,  as  being  the  most  wonderful  person  he  had  ever  seen. 

But  the  mention  of  the  Scotch  archbishop's  sickness  leads  me  now  to  the  alfiiirs  of  Scotland. 

The  queen  had  passed  throuch  Enoland  from  France  to  Scotland  last  year.  In 
S  "tl    d'  '"    ''*^''  passage  she  was  treated  by  tlie  king  with  all  that  respect  that  one  crowned 

head  could  pay  to  another.  Tlie  particulars  are  in  his  Journal,  and  need  not  be 
recited  here.  When  she  came  home,  she  set  herself  much  to  persuade  the  governor  to  lay 
down  the  government,  that  it  might  be  put  in  her  hands  ;  to  which  he,  being  a  soft  man, 
was  tlie  more  easily  induced,  because  his  brother,  who  had  great  power  over  him,  and  was 
a  violent  and  ambitious  man,  was  tlien  so  sick  that  there  was  no  hope  of  iiis  life.  He  had 
also  received  letters  from  France,  in  such  a  style  that  he  saw  he  must  either  lay  down  the 
government,  or  not  only  lose  the  honour  and  pension  he  liad  there,  but  be  forced  to  struggle 
for  what  he  had  in  his  own  country.  Whether  the  French  understood  anything  by  their 
spies  in  the  court  of  England,  that  it  had  been  proposed  there  to  persuade  him  to  pretend  to 
the  crown,  and  were  therefore  the  more  earnest  to  have  the  government  out  of  his  hands,  I 
do  not  know :  but  tliough  I  have  seen  many  hundreds  of  letters  tliat  passed  in  those  timea 
between  England  and  Scotland,  I  could  not  find  by  any  of  them  that  he  ever  entered  into 
any  treaty  about  it. 

It  seems  his  base  brother  had  some  thoughts  of  it.  For  when  he  was  so  far  recovered 
that  he  could  inquire  after  news,  and  heard  what  his  brother  had  done,  he  flew  out  in  a 
passion,  and  called  him  "  a  beast  for  parting  with  the  government,  since  there  was  none  but 
a  lass  between  him  and  the  crown."    I  set  down  his  own  words,  leaving  a  space  void  for 

an  epithet  he  used  of  the  young  queen,  scarce  decent  enough  to  be  mentioned.  There  had  been 
a  great  consultation  in  France  what  to  do  with  the  queen  of  Scotland.  Her  uncles  pressed 
the  king  to  marry  her  to  the  dauphin ;  for  thereby  another  kingdom  would  be  added  to 
France,  whicli  would  be  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  England ;  she  liad  also  some  pro- 
spect of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  England ;  so  that  on  all  accounts  it  seemed  the  best 
match  in  Europe  for  the  dauphin.  But  the  wise  constable  had  observed,  that  the  Spaniards 
lost  by  their  dominions  that  lay  so  remote  from  the  chief  seat  of  their  government ;  though 
these  were  the  richest  countries  in  Europe ;  namely,  Sicily,  Naples,  Milan,  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  wisely  apprehended  tliat  France  might  suffer  much  more  by  the  accession  of  such 
a  crown,  which  not  only  was  remote,  but  where  also  the  country  was  poor,  and  the  people 
not  easily  governed.  It  would  be  a  vast  charge  to  them  to  send  navies  and  to  pay  armies 
ihere  :  the  nobihty  might  when  they  would,  by  confederating  with  England,  eitlier  shake 
«fF  the  French  government,  or  put  them  to  a  great  expense  to  keep  it :  so  that  whereas 
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Scotland  had  been  hitherto  by  a  pension,  and  sometimes  by  a  little  assistance,  kept  in  a 
perpetual  alliance  with  France,  he  apprehended  by  such  a  union  it  might  become  their 
enemy,  and  a  great  weight  on  their  government.  This  the  constable  pressed  much,  both  out 
of  his  care  of  his  master's  interest,  and  in  opposition  to  the  house  of  Guise.  He  advised  the 
kinc-  rather  to  marry  her  to  some  of  his  subjects,  of  whom  he  was  well  assured,  and  to 
send  her  and  her  husband  home  into  Scotland,  by  which  means  the  perpetual  amity  of  that 
kingdom  might  be  preserved  on  easy  terms.  But  the  king  was  so  possessed  with  the  notion 
of  the  union  of  that  crown  to  France,  that  he  gave  no  ear  to  this  wise  advice  ;  thinking  it 
flowed  chiefly  from  the  hatred  and  enmity  which  he  knew  the  constable  bore  the  family  of 
Guise.  This  the  constable  himself  told  Melvil,  from  whose  narrative  I  have  it.  The  queen 
mother  of  Scotland  being  possessed  of  the  government,  found  two  great  factions  in  it.  The 
head  of  the  one  was  the  archbishop,  who  now  recovering,  and  finding  himself  neglected,  and 
the  queen  governed  by  other  councils,  set  liimself  much  against  her,  and  drew  the  clergy 
for  the  most  part  into  his  interests.  The  other  faction  was  of  those  who  hated  him,  and 
them  both,  and  inclined  to  the  Reformation.  They  set  up  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  who 
was  their  young  queen's  natural  brother,  as  their  head,  and  by  his  means  offered  their 
service  to  the  queen,  now  made  regent :  they  ofivred  that  they  would  agree  with  her  to  send 
tlie  matrimonial  crown  to  the  dauphin,  and  consent  to  the  union  of  both  kingdoms :  only 
they  desired  her  protection  from  the  violence  of  the  clergy,  and  that  they  might  have 
secretly  preachers  in  their  houses  to  instruct  them  in  the  points  of  religion.  This  ofl^er  the 
queen  readily  accepted  of,  and  so  by  their  assistance  carried  things  till  near  the  end  of  her 
regency  with  great  moderation  and  discretion.  And  now  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  put  in 
a  channel,  in  which  they  held  long  steady  and  quiet,  till  about  six  years  after  this,  that 
upon  tlie  peace  with  the  king  of  Spain  there  were  cruel  councils  laid  down  in  France,  and 
from  thence  sent  over  into  Scotland,  for  extirpating  heresy.  But  of  that  we  shall  discourse 
in  its  proper  place. 

As  for  the  afl'airs  of  Germany,  there  was  this  year  a  great  and  sudden  turn  of  things 
there;  with  which  the  emperor  was  surprised  by  a  strange  supineness  that 
c  .urs  0  pj.Qyg(j  3g  f^i^i  to  him  as  it  was  happy  to  the  empire ;  though  all  the  world 
besides  saw  it  coming  on  him.  Upon  the  delivery  of  Magdeburg,  IMaurice  of 
Saxe's  army,  pretending  there  was  an  arrear  due  to  them,  took  up  their  winter-quarters  near 
Saxe,  in  the  dominions  of  some  popish  princes ;  where  they  were  very  unwelcome  guests. 
The  sons  of  the  Landgrave  being  required  by  their  father,  pressed  the  duke  of  Saxe  on  his 
honour,  to  free  their  father,  or  to  become  their  prisoner  in  his  room,  since  they  had  his  faith 
for  his  liberty :  so  he  went  to  them,  and  offered  them  his  person  ;  but  though  he  did  not 
trust  them  with  his  whole  design,  yet  he  told  them  so  mucli,  that  they  were  willing  to  let 
him  go  back.  The  emperor's  counsellors  were  alarmed  with  what  they  heard  from  all  hands. 
And  the  duke  of  Alva  (well  known  afterwards  by  his  cruelties  in  the  Netherlands)  advised 
liim  to  send  for  Maurice  to  come  and  give  an  account  of  all  those  suspicious  passages,  to  take 
the  army  out  of  his  hands,  and  to  take  such  securities  from  him  as  might  clear  all  the 
jealousies  for  which  his  carriage  had  given  great  cause.  But  the  bishop  of  Arras  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  assured  of  him,  that  lie  said,  the  giving  him  any  suspicion  of  the  empe- 
ror's distrust  might  really  engage  him  into  such  designs ;  and  that  such  deep  projects  as 
they  heard  he  was  in,  were  too  fine  conceits  for  Dutch  drunken  heads.  He  also  assured 
them  he  had  two  of  his  secretaries  in  pension,  so  that  he  was  advertised  of  all  his  motions. 
But  the  duke  of  Saxe  came  to  know  that  those  his  secretaries  were  the  emperor's  pensioners  ; 
and  dissembled  it  so  well,  that  he  used  them  in  all  appearance  with  more  confidence  than 
formerly  :  he  held  all  his  consultations  in  their  presence,  and  seemed  to  open  his  heart  so  to 
them,  that  they  possessed  the  bishop  with  a  firm  confidence  of  his  sincerity  and  steadiness 
to  the  emperor's  interests.  Yet  his  lingering  so  at  the  town  of  Magdeburg,  with  the  otlier 
dark  passages  concerning  him,  made  the  emperor  conceive  at  last  a  jealousy  of  him,  and  he 
writ  for  him  to  come  and  clear  himself:  then  he  refined  it  hicrher  :  for  having  left  orders 
With  the  officers  whom  he  had  made  sure  to  him  to  follow  with  the  army  in  all  the  haste 
they  could,  he  himself  took  post  with  as  small  a  train  as  his  dignity  could  admit  of,  and 
carried  one  of  those  corrupted  secretaries  with  him ;  but  on  the  way  he  complained  of  pains 
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in  his  side,  so  that  he  could  not  hold  on  his  journey;  but  sent  forward  his  secretary,  -who 
gave  such  an  account  of  him,  that  it,  together  witli  his  coming  so  readily  a  great  part  of  his 
way  in  so  secure  a  manner,  made  the  emperor  now  lay  down  all  his  former  distrusts.  Tiie 
emperor  writ  to  Trent  and  to  many  other  places,  that  there  was  no  cause  of  fear  from 
Maurice.  And  Maurice,  to  colour  the  matter  more  completely,  had  sent  his  ambassadors 
to  Trent,  and  had  ordered  Melancthon,  and  his  other  divines,  to  follow  them  slowly,  that  as 
soon  as  the  safe-conduct  was  obtained,  they  might  go  on  and  defend  their  doctrine. 

Upon  their  coming  to  Trent,  and  proposing  their  desires,  that  all  might  be  again  con- 
sidered, the  legates  rejected  the  proposition  with  much  scorn.  The  emperor's 
rocee  ings  ambassadors  and  prelates  pressed  that  they  might  be  well  received.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  showed  how  much  Christ  had  borne  with  the  scribes  and  pha- 
rlsees ;  and  that  in  imitation  of  him,  they  ought  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  might  gain 
upon  them.  So  it  was  resolved,  that  the  council  should  make  a  protestation,  that  the  usage 
they  gave  them  was  out  of  charity,  which  is  above  all  law ;  since  it  was  against  the  decre- 
tals to  have  .any  treaty  with  professed  heretics.  At  the  same  time  the  imperialists  dealt  no 
less  earnestly  with  the  ambassadors  from  the  Protestant  princes,  not  to  ask  too  much  at 
once,  but  to  go  on  by  degrees ;  and  assured  them  they  had  a  mind  to  lessen  the  pope's 
greatness  as  much  as  they  had.  The  ambassadors'  first  step  was  to  be  for  obtaining  a  safe- 
conduct.  They  excepted  to  that  which  the  council  had  given,  as  different  from  that  the 
council  of  Basil  had  sent  to  the  Bohemians,  in  four  material  points.  The  first  was,  that 
their  divines  should  have  a  decisive  voice.  2.  That  all  points  should  be  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures ;  and  according  to  the  fathers,  as  they  were  conformable  to  those. 
The  third,  that  tliey  should  have  the  exercise  of  their  religion  within  their  own  houses. 
4.  That  nothing  should  be  done  in  contempt  of  their  doctrine.  So  they  desired  that  the 
safe-conduct  might  be  word  for  word  the  same  with  that  of  Basil. 

But  the  legates  abhorred  the  name  of  that  council,  that  had  endeavoured  so  much  to 
break  the  power  of  the  popedom,  and  had  consented  to  that  extraordinary  safe-conduct, 
only  to  unite  Germany,  and  to  gain  them  by  such  compliance  to  be  of  their  side  against  the 
pope.  Yet  the  legates  promised  to  consider  of  it.  The  ambassadors  were  received  in  a 
congregation,  which  differed  from  a  session  of  the  council,  just  as  a  committee  of  a  wiiole 
house  of  parliament  differs  from  tlie  house,  when  set  according  to  its  forms.  They  began 
their  speech  with  this  salutation,  "Most  reverend  and  most  mighty  fathers  and  lords j" 
they  added  a  cold  compliment,  and  desired  a  safe-conduct.  At  this  time  the  pope  hearing 
that  the  emperor  was  resolved  to  bring  on  the  old  designs  of  some  councils  for  lessening  his 
greatness,  and  that  the  Spanish  bishops  were  much  set  on  it,  united  himself  to  France,  and 
resolved  to  break  the  coimcil  as  soon  as  it  was  possible ;  and  therefore  he  ordered  the  legates 
to  proceed  in  the  decision  of  the  doctrine,  hoping  that  the  Protestants  would  despair  of 
obtaining  anything,  and  so  go  away.  So  the  safe-conduct  tliey  had  desired  was  not  granted 
them,  and  another  was  offered  in  its  room,  containing  only  full  security  for  their  persons. 
Upon  this  security,  such  as  it  was,  divines  came  both  from  Wirtemberg  and  the  town  of 
Strasburg.  But  as  they  were  going  on  to  treat  of  matrimony,  the  war  of  Germany  broke 
out,  and  the  bishops  of  the  empire,  with  the  other  ambassadors,  immediately  went  home. 
Tlie  legates  laid  hold  on  this  so  readily,  that  though  the  session  was  to  have  been  held  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  they  called  an  extraordinary  one  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  suspended  the 
council  for  two  years. 

And  being  to  have  no  other  occasion  to  say  anything  more  of  this  council,  I  shall  only 
An  Account  add,  that  there  had  been  a  great  expectation  over  Christendom  of  some  con- 
of  iheCouncil  siderable  event  of  a  general  council  for  many  years.  The  bishops  and  princes 
of  Trent.  j^^^^j  much  desired  it,  hoping  it  might  have  brought  the  differences  among  divines 
to  a  happy  composure ;  and  have  settled  a  reformation  of  those  abuses,  which  had  been 
long  complained  of,  and  were  still  kept  up  by  the  court  of  Rome,  for  the  ends  of  that  prin- 
cipality that  they  had  assumed  in  sacred  things.  The  popes  for  the  same  reasons  were  very 
apprehensive  of  it,  fearing  that  it  might  have  lessened  their  prerogatives,  and  by  cutting  off 
abuses,  that  brought  in  a  great  revenue  to  them,  have  abridged  their  profits.  But  it  was, 
by  the  cunning  of  the  legates,  the  dissensions  of  princes,  the  great  number  of  poor  Italian 
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bishops,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  other,  so  managed,  that  instead  of 
composing  differences  in  religion,  tilings  were  so  nicely  defined,  that  they  were  made  irre- 
concilable. All  those  abuses,  for  which  there  had  been  nothing  but  practice,  and  that  much 
questioned  before,  were  now  by  the  provisos  and  reservations,  excepted  for  the  privileges  of 
the  Roman  see,  made  warrantable.  So  that  it  had  in  all  particulars  an  issue  quite  contrary 
to  what  the  several  parties  concerned  had  expected  from  it,  and  has  put  the  world  ever 
since  out  of  the  humour  of  desiring  any  more  general  councils,  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
call  them.  The  history  of  that  council  was  writ  with  as  much  life,  and  beauty,  and 
authority,  as  had  been  ever  seen  in  any  human  writing,  by  friar  Paul  of  Venice,  within 
half  an  age  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  ended ;  when  the  thing  was  yet  fresh  in  men's 
memories,  and  many  were  alive  who  had  been  present :  and  there  was  not  one  in  that  age 
that  engaged  to  write  against  it.  But  about  forty  years  after,  when  father  Paul  and  all 
And  a  Jiul"-  his  friends  who  knew  from  what  vouchers  he  writ  were  dead,  Pallavicini,  a 
ment  of  tlie  jesuit,  who  was  made  a  cardinal  for  this  service,  undertook  to  answer  him,  by 
Histonesofit.  ^jjo^^i^gj,  history  of  that  council,  which,  in  many  matters  of  fact,  contradicts 
father  Paul ;  upon  the  credit  (as  he  tells  us)  of  some  journals  and  memorials  of  such  as  were 
present,  which  he  perused,  and  cites  upon  all  occasions.  We  see  that  Rome  hath  been  in 
all  ages  so  good  at  forging  those  things  which  might  bo  of  use  to  its  interests,  that  we  know 
not  how  to  trust  that  shop  of  false  wares  in  any  one  thing  that  comes  out  of  it.  And  there- 
fore it  is  not  easy  to  be  assured  of  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  any  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  the  Jesuit  composed  his  work.  But  as  for  the  main  thread  of  the  story,  both  his  and 
father  Paul's  accounts  do  so  agree,  that  whosoever  compares  them,  will  clearly  see  that  all 
things  were  managed  by  intrigues  and  secret  practices ;  so  that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  a  man 
of  common  sense,  after  he  has  read  over  Pallavicini's  history,  to  fancy  that  there  was  any 
extraordinary  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hovering  over  and  directing  their  councils.  And 
the  care  they  took  for  palliating  all  the  corruptions  then  complained  of  was  so  apparent, 
that  their  historian  had  no  other  way  by  which  to  excuse  it,  but  to  set  up  a  new  hypothesis, 
which  a  French  writer  since  has  wittily  called  "the  Cardinal's  New  Gospel;" — "That 
there  must  be  a  temporal  principality  in  the  church,  that  all  things  which  support  that 
principality  are  to  be  at  least  tolerated,  though  they  be  far  contrary  to  the  primitive  pat- 
terns, and  to  the  first  delivery  of  the  gospel  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  That  which  was  then 
set  up,  he  accounts  a  state  of  infancy,  to  which  milk  was  proper;  but  the  church  being 
since  grown  to  its  full  state  and  strength,  other  things  are  now  necessary  for  the  maintaining 
and  preserving  of  it." 

But  to  return  to  Maurice,  he  having  possessed  the  emperor  with  an  entire  confidence  in 
him,  gathered  his  army  together,  took  Augsburg,  with  many  other  imperial  cities:  and  dis- 
placed the  magistrates  which  the  emperor  had  put  in  them,  and  restored  their  old  ones,  with 
the  banished  ministers  ;  so  that  everything  began  to  put  on  a  new  face.  Ferdinand,  king  of 
the  Romans,  did  mediate;  both  on  his  own  account,  for  the  Turks  were  falling  into  Hungary, 
and  on  the  empire's,  for  the  king  of  France  was  come  with  a  great  army  to  the  confines  of 
the  empire  :  and  the  constable,  pretending  that  he  only  desired  passage  through  the  town  of 
Metz,  entered  it,  and  possessed  himself  of  it.  Toul  and  Verdun  fell  also  into  his  hands  ;  and 
the  French  were  endeavouring  to  be  admitted  into  Strasburg.  The  emperor  was  now  in 
great  disorder ;  he  had  no  army  about  him ;  those  he  had  confided  in  were  declared  against 
him  :  his  own  brother  was  not  ill  pleased  at  his  misfortune ;  the  French  were  like  to  gain 
ground  on  his  hereditary  dominions.  Being  thus  perplexed  and  in-esolved,  he  did  not  send 
a  speedy  answer  to  Maurice's  demands,  which  he  had  sent  by  his  brother ;  for  the  setting  of 
the  landgrave  at  liberty,  restoring  the  freedoms  of  the  empire,  and  particularly  in  matters  of 
religion.  But  to  lose  no  time  the  mean  while,  Maurice  marched  on  to  Inspruck,  whore  the 
emperor  lay,  and  surprised  a  pass  to  which  he  had  trusted;  so  that  he  was  within  two  miles 
of  him  before  he  was  aware  of  it.  Upon  this  the  emperor  rose  from  supper  in  great  haste, 
and  by  torch-light  fled  away  to  make  his  escape  into  Italy.  Ho  gave  the  duke  of  Saxe  his 
liberty  ;  but  he  generously  resolved  to  follow  him  in  this  his  calamity;  and  perhaps  he  was 
not  willing  to  owe  his  liberty  to  his  cousin  Maurice.  Thus  all  that  design  which  the  emperor 
had  been  laying  so  many  years  was  now  broken  off  on  a  sudden  :  he  lost  all  the  advantages 
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he  had  of  liis  former  victories,  and  was  forced  to  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  to  call  in 
the  proscriptions ;  and  in  conclusion,  the  edict  of  Passau  was  made,  by  which  the  several 
princes  and  towns  were  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  tlieir  religion. 

I  have  made  this  digression,  which  I  thought  not  disagreeable  to  the  matter  of  my  history, 
to  give  account  of  the  extreme  danger  in  which  religion  was  in  Germany,  and  how  strangely 
it  was  recovered ;  in  which  he,  who  had  been  the  chief  instrument  of  the  miseries  it  had 
groaned  under,  was  now  become  its  unlooked-for  deliverer.  I  have  enlarged  on  some 
passages  that  ai'e  in  none  of  the  printed  histories,  which  I  draw  from  Melvil's  Memoirs,  who 
says  he  had  them  from  the  elector  palatine's  own  mouth. 

But  the  emperor's  misfortunes  redoubled  on  him  :  for  having  made  peace  in  the  empire. 
The  Empeior  be  Would,  against  all  reason  or  probability  of  success,  sit  down  before  Metz. 
is  much  cast  But  the  duke  of  Guise  defended  the  place  so  against  him,  and  the  time  of  the 
down.  y^j^j.  ^jjg  gp  unseasonable,  being  in  December,  that  after  a  great  loss  of  men,  and 

vast  expense  of  treasure,  he  was  forced  to  raise  his  siege.  From  thence  he  retired  into 
Flanders,  where  his  afflictions  seized  so  violently  on  him,  that  for  some  time  he  admitted 
none  to  come  near  him  :  some  said  he  was  frantic,  others  that  he  was  sullen  and  melancholy. 
The  English  ambassadors  at  Brussels,  for  many  weeks,  could  learn  nothing  certain  concern- 
ing him.  Here,  it  is  said,  he  began  to  reflect  on  the  vanity  of  the  world  ;  when  he,  who 
had  but  a  year  before  given  law  to  Christendom,  was  now  driven  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that  as 
he  had  irrecoverably  lost  all  his  footing  in  Germany,  so  in  all  other  things  his  councils  were 
unlucky.  It  was  one  of  the  notablest  turns  of  fortune  that  had  been  in  many  ages ;  and 
gave  a  great  demonstration  both  of  an  overruling  Providence  that  disposes  of  all  human 
affairs  at  pleasure,  and  of  a  particular  care  that  God  had  of  the  Reformation,  in  thus 
recovering  it  when  it  seemed  gone  without  hope  in  Germany. 

These  reflections  made  deep  impressions  on  his  mind,  and  were  believed  to  have  first  pos- 
sessed him  with  the  design,  which  not  long  after  he  put  in  execution,  of  laying  down  his 
crowns,  and  retiring  to  a  private  course  of  life.  In  his  retireitient,  having  time  to  consider 
things  more  impartially,  he  was  so  much  changed  in  his  opinion  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
that  he,  who  hitherto  had  been  a  most  violent  opposer  of  it,  was  suspected  of  being  turned 
to  it  before  he  died. 

Thus  ended  this  year ;  and  now  I  come  to  the  last  and  fatal  year  of  this  young  king's  life 
,,ro  and  reign.  The  first  thing  done  in  it  was  a  regulation  of  the  privy-council, 
AReKuktion  which  was  divided  into  so  many  committees,  and  every  one  of  these  had  its 
of  the  Privy-  proper  work,  and  days  appointed  for  the  receiving  and  despatching  of  all  afl^iirs. 
Council.  j,^  j^ii  tiiegg  things  a  method  was  prescribed  to  them,  of  which  the  reader  will  see 

King  Ed-  a  full  account  in  the  sixth  paper  of  those  that  follow  king  Edward's  Journal ; 
ward's  Re-  which  paper,  though  it  is  not  all  written  with  his  hand,  as  the  others  be,  yet  it 
mams, .  um-  j^  j^^  ^^  many  places  interlined  by  him,  that  he  seems  to  have  considered  it  much, 
and  been  well  pleased  with  it.  His  second  parliament  was  opened  on  the  1st  of 
menT^  *"  ^^  March.  On  the  6th  of  March,  it  was  moved  in  the  house  of  commons  to  give 
the  king  two-tenths  and  two-fifteenths,  with  a  subsidy,  for  two  years.  It  was 
long  argued  at  first ;  and  at  the  passing  the  bill,  it  was  again  argued,  but  at  last  the  commons 
agreed  to  it.  The  preamble  of  it  is  a  long  accusation  of  the  duke  of  Somerset  for  involving 
the  king  in  wars,  wasting  his  treasure,  engaging  him  in  much  debt,  embasing  the  coin,  and 
having  given  occasion  to  a  most  terrible  rebellion.  In  fine,  considering  the  great  debt  the 
king  was  left  in  by  his  father,  the  loss  he  put  himself  to  in  the  reforming  the  coin,  and  they 
finding  his  temper  to  be  set  wholly  on  the  good  of  his  subjects,  and  not  on  enriching  himself; 
therefore  they  give  him  two-tenths  and  two-fifteenths,  with  one  subsidy,  for  two  years. 
Whether  the  debate  in  the  house  of  commons  was  against  the  subsidies  in  this  act,  or  against 
the  preamble,  cannot  be  certainly  known  :  but  it  is  probable  the  debate,  at  the  engrossing 
the  bill,  was  about  the  preamble,  which  the  duke  of  Northumberland  and  his  party  were  the 
more  earnestly  set  on  to  let  the  king  see  how  acceptable  they  were,  and  how  hateful  the 
duke  of  Somerset  had  been.  The  clergy  did  also,  for  an  expression  of  their  affection  and 
duty,  give  the  king  six  shillings  in  the  pound  of  their  benefices.  There  was  also  a  bill  sent 
down  from  the  lords,  that  none  might  hold  any  spiritual  promotion  imless  he  were  either 
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priest  or  deacon :  but  after  the  third  reading  it  was  cast  out.  The  reason  of  it  was,  because 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen''s  sons  had  prebends  given  them  on  this  pretence,  tliat  they 
intended  to  fit  themselves  by  study  for  entering  into  orders  ;  but  they  kept  these,  and  never 
advanced  in  their  studies  :  upon  which  the  bishops  prevailed  to  have  the  bill  agreed  to  by 
the  lords,  but  could  carry  it  no  further. 

Another  act  passed  for  the  suppressing  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  which  is  so  strangely 

misrepresented  by  those  who  never  read  more  than  the  title  of  it,  that  I  sliall 

The    isiop-     ^ijgrefore  give  a  more  full  account  of  it.      It  is  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  "  tliat 

ricoi  Uurhani  ...  .  .  . 

suDpressed,  that  bishopric  being  then  void  of  a  prelate,  so  that  the  gift  thereof  was  in  the 
and  two  new  king's  pleasure  ;  and  the  compass  of  it  being  so  large,  extending  to  so  many  shires 
ones  appoint-  g^  ^^^  distant,  that  it  could  not  be  sufficiently  served  by  one  bishop  ;  and  since 
the  king,  according  to  his  godly  disposition,  was  desirous  to  have  God's  holy 
word  preached  in  these  parts,  which  were  wild  and  barbarous  for  lack  of  good  preaching 
and  good  learning  ;  therefore  he  intended  to  have  two  bishoprics  for  that  diocese  :  the  one  at 
Durham,  which  should  have  2000  marks  revenue  ;  and  another  at  Newcastle,  which  siiould 
have  1000  marks  revenue  :  and  also  to  found  a  cathedral  church  at  Newcastle,  with  a 
deanerv  and  chapter,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  :  therefore  the  bishopric  of  Durham 
is  utterly  extinguished  and  dissolved,  and  authority  is  given  for  letters  patents  to  erect  the 
two  new  bishoprics,  together  with  the  deanery  and  chapter  at  Newcastle  ;  with  a  proviso 
that  the  rights  of  the  deanery,  chapter,  and  cathedral  of  Durham  should  sufier  nothing  by 
this  act." 

When  this  bill  is  considered,  that  dissolution  that  was  designed  by  it  will  not  appear  to  be 
so  sacrilegious  a  thing  as  some  writers  have  represented  it.  For  whosoever  understands  the 
value  of  old  rents,  especially  such  as  these  were  near  the  marches  of  an  enemy,  where  the 
service  of  the  t  enants  in  the  war  made  their  lands  be  set  at  very  low  rates,  will  know  that 
3000  marks  of  rent  being  reserved,  besides  the  endowing  of  the  cathedral,  which  could  hardly 
be  done  under  another  1000  marks,  there  could  not  be  so  great  a  prey  of  that  bishopric  as 
has  been  imagined.  Ridley,  as  himself  writes  in  one  of  his  letters,  was  named  to  be  bishop 
of  Durham,  being  one  of  the  natives  of  that  country  ;  but  the  thing  never  took  effect.  For 
in  May,  and  no  soonei-,  was  the  temporalty  of  the  bishopric  turned  into  a  county  palatine, 
and  given  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland  :  but  the  king's  sickness,  and  soon  after  his  death, 
made  that  and  all  the  rest  of  these  designs  prove  abortive. 

How  Tonstall  was  deprived,  I  cannot  imderstand.  It  was  for  misprision  of  treason,  and 
done  by  secular  men  ;  for  Cranmer  refused  to  meddle  in  it.  I  have  seen  the  commission 
■  given  by  queen  Mary  to  some  delegates  to  examine  it,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  the  sentence 
was  given  only  by  laymen  ;  and  that  Tonstall,  being  kept  prisoner  long  in  the  Tower,  was 
brought  to  his  trial,  in  which  he  had  neither  counsel  assigned  him,  nor  convenient  time  given 
him  for  clearing  himself ;  and  that  after  divers  protestations,  they  had,  notwithstanding  his 
appeal,  deprived  him  of  his  bishopric.  He  was  not  only  turned  out,  but  kept  prisoner  till 
queen  JIary  set  him  at  liberty. 

At  the  end  of  this  parliament  the  king  granted  a  free  pardon,  concerning  which  this 
is  only  remarkable,  that  whereas  it  goes  for  a  maxim,  that  the  acts  of  pardon  must 
be  passed  without  changing  anything  in  them,  the  commons,  when  they  sent  up  this 
act  of  pardon  to  the  lords,  desired  that  some  words  might  be  amended  in  it ;  but  it 
is  not  clear  what  was  done,  for  that  same  day  the  acts  were  passed,  and  the  parliament  was 
dissolved. 

In  it  the  duke  of  Northumberland  had  carried  this  point,  that  the  nation  made  a  public 
declaration  of  their  dislike  of  the  duke  of  Somerset's  proceedings  ;  which  was  the  more  neces- 
sary, because  the  king  had  let  fall  words  concerning  his  death,  by  which  he  seemed  to  reflect 
on  it  with  some  concern,  and  looked  on  it  as  Northumberland's  deed.  But  the  act  had 
passed  with  such  difficulty,  that  either  the  duke  did  not  think  the  parliament  well  enough 
disposed  for  him,  or  else  he  resolved  totally  to  vary  from  the  measures  of  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  who  continued  the  same  parliament  long,  whereas  this  that  was  opened  on  tho 
1st,  was  dissolved  on  the  last  day  of  March. 

VOL.    I.  o  Q 
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Visitors  were  soon  after  appointed  to  examine  what  church-plate,  jewels,  and  other  fiimi- 
A  V  tat"  ture,  was  in  all  cathedrals  and  churches,  and  to  compare  their  account  with 
for  the  Plate  the  inventories  made  in  for'ner  visitations  ;  and  to  see  what  was  embezzled,  and 
i:i  the  Chur-  how  it  was  done.  And  because  the  king  was  resolved  to  have  churches  and 
^     '  chapels  furnished  with  that  that  was  comely  and  convenient  for  the  administra- 

tion of  the  sacraments,  they  wore  to  give  one  or  two  chalices  of  silver,  or  more,  to  every 
church,  chapel,  or  cathedral,  as  their  discretions  should  direct  them  ;  and  to  distribute  comely 
furniture  for  the  communion-table,  and  for  surplices  ;  and  to  sell  the  rest  of  the  linen,  and 
give  it  to  the  poor  :  and  to  sell  copes  and  altar-cloths,  and  deliver  all  tlie  rest  of  the  plate 
and  jewels  to  the  king's  treasurer,  sir  Edm.  Pecham.  This  is  spitefully  urged  by  one  of  our 
writei-s,  who  would  have  his  reader  infer  from  it  that  the  king  was  ill-principled  as  to  the 
matters  of  the  church,  because,  when  this  order  was  given  by  him,  he  was  now  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age.  But  if  all  princes  should  be  thus  judged  by  all  instructions  that 
pass  under  their  hands,  they  would  be  more  severely  censured  than  there  is  cause.  And  for 
the  particular  matter  that  is  charged  on  the  memory  of  this  young  prince,  which,  as  it  was 
represented  to  him,  was  only  a  calling  for  the  superfluous  plate  and  other  goods  that  lay  in 
churches  more  for  pomp  than  for  use  ;  though  the  applying  of  it  to  common  uses,  except  upon 
extreme  necessities,  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  justified ;  yet  it  deserved  not  so  severe 
a  censure,  especially  the  instructions  being  signed  by  the  king  in  his  sickness  ;  in  which  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  minded  affairs  of  that  kind  much,  but  set  his  hand  easily  to  such  papers 
as  the  council  prepared  for  him. 

These  instructions  were  directed,  in  the  copy  that  I  have  perused,  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
Instructions  ^'^^^  president  of  the  North  :  upon  which  occasion,  I  shall  here  make  mention  of 
for  the  Presi-  that  which  I  know  not  certainly  in  what  year  to  place,  namely,  the  instructions 
dent  of  the  that  Were  given  to  that  earl  when  he  was  made  president  of  the  North.  And  I 
mention  them  the  ratlier  because  there  have  been  since  that  time  some  contests 
about  that  office,  and  the  court  belonging  to  it.  There  was  by  his  instructions  a  council  to 
be  assistant  to  him  ;  whereof  some  of  the  members  were  at  large,  and  not  bound  to 
attendance,  others  were  not  to  leave  him  without  licence  from  him  ;  and  he  was  in  all  things 
to  have  a  negative  voice  in  it.  For  the  other  particulars,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  copy, 
which  he  will  find  in  the  Collection.  One  instruction  among  them  belongs  to 
Number  56  ^^eligion ;  that  he  and  the  other  coimcillors,  when  there  was  at  any  time 
assemblies  of  people  before  them,  should  persuade  them  to  be  obedient  chiefly  to 
the  laws  about  religion,  and  especially  concerning  the  service  set  forth  in  their  own  mother- 
tongue.  There  was  also  a  particular  charge  given  them  concerning  the  abolished  power  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  whose  abuses  they  were  by  continual  inculcation  so  to  beat  into  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  they  might  well  apprehend  them,  and  might  see  that  those  things 
were  said  to  them  from  their  hearts,  and  not  from  their  tongues  only  for  form's  sake.  They 
were  also  to  satisfy  them  about  the  abrogation  of  many  holidays  appointed  by  the  same 
bishop,  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  could  make  saints  at  his  pleasure ; 
which  by  leading  the  people  to  idleness,  gave  occasion  to  many  vices  and  inconveniences. 
These  instructions  were  given  after  the  peace  was  made  with  Scotland  ;  otherwise  there 
must  have  been  a  great  deal  in  them  relating  to  that  war  ;  but  the  critical  time  of  them  I  do 
not  know. 

This  year  Harley  was  made  bishop  of  Hereford,  instead  of  Skip,  who  died  the  last  year. 
The  Form  of  -^^^  ^^^  being  the  last  of  those  who  were  made  so  by  letters  patents,  I  shall  give 
the  Bishops'  the  reader  some  satisfaction  concerning  thai  way  of  making  bishops.  The 
Letters  Pa-  patents  began  with  the  mention  of  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  by  death  or  removal ; 
*"  ^"  upon  which  the  king  being  informed  of  the  good  qualifications  of  such  a  one, 

appoints  him  to  be  bishop  during  his  natural  life,  or  so  long  as  he  shall  behave  himself  well , 
giving  him  power  to  ordain  and  deprive  ministers,  to  confer  benefices,  judge  about  wills, 
name  officials  and  commissaries,  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  visit  the  clergy,  inflict 
censures,  and  punish  scandalous  persons,  and  to  do  all  the  other  parts  of  the  episcopal 
function  that  were  found  by  the  word  of  God  to  be  committed  to  bishops ;  all  which  they 
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ware  to  execute  and  do  in  the  king's  name  and  authority.  After  that  in  the  same  patent 
follows  the  restitution  of  the  temporalties.  The  day  after,  a  certificate  in  a  \Yrit  called  a 
significavit  was  to  be  made  of  this,  under  the  great  seal,  to  the  archbishop,  with  a  charge  to 
consecrate  him. 

The  first  that  had  his  bishopric  by  the  king's  patents  vras  Barlow,  that  wms  removed  from 
St.  David's  to  Bath  and  Wells.  They  bear  date  the  3d  of  February,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  king's  reign  :  and  so  Ferrar,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  not  the  first,  as  some  have 
imagined,  for  he  was  made  bishop  the  1st  of  August  that  year.  This  Ferrar  was  a  rash, 
indiscreet  man,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  dislike  of  the  prebendaries  of  St.  David's.  He 
was  made  bishop  upon  the  duke  of  Somerset's  favour  to  him.  But  last  year  many  articles 
were  objected  to  him  :  some,  as  if  he  had  incurred  a  pnmniinire  for  acting  in  his  courts  not 
in  the  kind's,  but  his  own  name ;  and  some  for  nefflecting  his  charw  :  and  some  little 
indecencies  were  objected  to  him,  as  going  strangely  habited,  travelling  on  foot,  whistling 
impertinently,  with  many  other  things,  which,  if  true,  showed  in  him  much  weakness  and 
folly.  The  heaviest  articles  he  denied  ;  yet  he  w^as  kept  in  prison,  and  commissioners  were 
sent  into  Wales  to  examine  witnesses,  who  took  many  depositions  against  him.  He  lay  in 
prison  till  queen  Mary's  time  ;  and  then  he  was  kept  in  on  the  account  of  his  belief.  But 
his  suffering  afterwards  for  his  conscience,  when  Morgan,  who  had  been  his  chief  accuser 
before  on  those  other  articles,  being  then  made  his  judge,  condemned  him  for  heresy,  and 
made  room  for  himself  to  be  bishop  by  burning  him,  did  much  turn  the  people's  censures  from 
him  upon  his  successor. 

By  these  letters  patents  it  is  clear  that  the  episcopal  function  was  acknowledged  to  be  of 
divine  appointment,  and  that  the  person  was  no  other  way  named  by  the  king  than  as  lay- 
patrons  present  to  livings ;  only  the  bishop  was  legally  authorised,  in  such  a  part  of  the 
king's  dominions,  to  execute  that  function  which  was  to  be  derived  to  him  by  imposition  of 
hands.  Therefore  here  was  no  pretence  for  denying  that  such  persons  were  true  bishops,  and 
for  saying,  as  some  have  done,  that  they  were  not  from  Christ,  but  from  the  king. 

Upon  this  occasion  it  will  not  be  improper  to  represent  to  the  reader  how  this  matter 
stands  according  to  the  law  at  this  day  :  which  is  the  more  necessary,  because  some  super- 
ficial writers  have  either  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  it.  The  act  that  authorised  those 
letters  patents,  and  required  the  bishops  to  hold  their  courts  in  the  king's  name,  was  repealed 
both  by  the  1  Jlar.  chap.  2,  and  1  and  2  Phil,  and  Mary,  chap.  8.  The  latter  of  these,  that 
repealed  only  a  part  of  it,  was  repealed  by  the  1  Eliz.  chap.  1,  and  the  former  by  the  1  Jac. 
chap.  25.  So  some  have  argued,  that  since  those  statutes  which  repealed  this  act  of  Edward 
VI,  1  Par.  chap.  2,  are  since  repealed,  that  it  stands  now  in  full  force.  This  seems  to  have 
some  colour  in  it,  and  so  it  was  brought  in  question  in  parliament  in  the  fourth  year  of  king 
James ;  and  great  debate  being  made  about  it,  the  king  appointed  the  two  chief  justices  to 
search  into  the  matter.  They,  upon  a  slight  inquiry,  agreed  that  the  statute  of  Edw.  VI. 
was  in  force  by  that  repeal :  but  the  chief  baron  and  the  other  judges  searching  the  matter 
more  carefully,  found  that  the  statute  had  been  in  effect  repealed  by  the  first  of  Eliz.  ch.  1, 
where  the  act  of  the  25  Hen.VIII.,  concerning  the  election  and  jurisdiction  of  bishops. 

Coke  "^   Inst  .  .  .  •         • 

F.  684  680'  '"'*  formerly  they  had  exercised  it,  was  revived ;  so  that  being  in  full  force,  the 
act  of  Edw.  VI.  that  repealed  it  was  thereby  repealed.  To  this  all  the  learned 
men  of  the  law  did^  then  agree ;  so  that  it  was  not  thought  so  much  as  necessary  to  make 
an  explanatory  law  about  it ;  the  thing  being  indeed  so  clear,  that  it  did  not  admit  of  any 
ambiguity. 

In  May  this  year  the  king  by  his  letters  patents  authorised  all  schoolmasters  to  teach  a  new 
and  fuller  catechism,  compiled  by  Alexander  Noel. 

These  are  all  the  passages  in  which  the  church  is  concerned  this  year.  The  foreign 
negotiations  were  important.  For  now  the  balance  began  to  turn  to  the  French  side  ; 
therefore  the  council  resolved  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  French  and  the  emperor.  The 
;  emperor  had  sent  over  an  ambassador  in  September  last  year,  to  desire  the  king  would 
.  consider  the  danger  in  which  Flanders  was  now,  by  the  French  king's  having  Metz,  with 
j  the  other  towns  in  Lorraine,  which  did  in  a  great  measure  divide  it  from  the  assistance  of 
1  the  empire  ;  and  therefore  moved,  that  according  to  the  ancient  league  between  England  and 

gg2 
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the  house  of  Burgundy,  they  would  enter  into  a  new  league  with  him.     Upon  this  occasion 

the   reader  will   find   how  the   secretaries   of  state  bred  the  king  to  the  understanding  of 

K'      Ed    business,  with  relation  to  the  studies  he  was  tlien  about ;  for  secretary  Cecil  set 

ward's  Re-      down  all  the  arguments  for   and  against  that  league,  with  little  notes  on  the 

mains,  Num-  niargin  relating  to  such  topics  from  whence  he  brought  them  ;  by  which  it  seems 

*■'    ■  the  king  was  then  learning  logic.    It  is  the  fifth  of  those  papers  after  his  journal. 

It  was  resolved  on   to  send  sir  Richard  Morison  with  instructions  to  compliment  the 

emperor  upon  his  coming  into  Flanders,  and  to  make  an  oifer  of  the  king's 
the  Em^CToi'    assistance  against  the  Turks,  who  had  made  great  depredations  that  year  both 

in  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  If  the  em])eror  should  upon  that  complain  of  the 
French  king,  and  say  that  he  had  brought  in  the  Turks,  and  should  have  asked  assistance 
against  him,  he  was  to  move  the  emperor  to  send  over  an  ambassador  to  treat  about  it, 
since  he  tliat  was  then  resident  in  England  was  not  very  acceptable.     These  instructions 

(which  are  in  the  Collection)  were  signed  in  September,  but  not  made  use  of  till 
Number  b7     J-im'-'^ry  this  year.     And  then  new  orders  were  sent  to  propose  the  king  to  be  a 

mediator  between  France  and  the  emperor.  Upon  which  the  bishop  of  Norwich 
and  sir  Phil.  Hobbey  were  sent  over  to  join  with  sir  Richard  Morison ;  and  sir  William 
Pickering,  and  sir  Tho.  Chaloner  were  sent  into  France.  In  May  the  emperor  fell  sick,  and 
the  English  ambassadors  could  learn  nothing  certainly  concerning  him  ;  but  then  the  queen 
of  Hungary  and  the  bishop  of  Arras  treated  with  them.  The  bishop  of  Arras  complained 
that  the  French  had  begun  the  war,  had  taken  the  emperor's  ship  at  Barcelona,  had  robbed 
his  subjects  at  sea,  had  stirred  up  the  princes  of  Germany  against  him,  had  taken  some  of 
the  towns  of  the  empire  from  him ;  while  the  French  ambassadors  were  all  the  while 
swearing  to  the  emperor,  that  their  master  intended  nothing  so  much  as  to  preserve  the 
peace  :  so  that  now,  although  the  French  were  making  several  overtures  for  peace,  they 
could  give  no  credit  to  anything  that  came  from  them.  In  fine,  the  queen  and  bishop  of 
Arras  promised  the  English  ambassadors  to  let  the  emperor  know  of  the  king's  offering 
himself  to  mediate,  and  afterwards  told  them  that  the  emperor  delayed  giving  answer  till  he 
were  well  enough  to  do  it  himself. 

On  the  2(3th  of  May,  the  ambassadors  writ  over  that  there  was  a  project  sent  them  out  of 
Germany,  of  an  alliance  between  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans,  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  princes  of  the  empire.  They  did  not  desire  that  tlie  king  should  offer  to 
come  into  it  of  his  own  accord  ;  but  John  Frederick  of  Saxe  would  move  Ferdinand  to 
invite  tlie  king  into  it.  This  way  they  thought  would  give  least  jealousy.  Tliey  hoped 
the  emperor  would  easily  agree  to  the  conditions  that  related  to  tlie  peace  of  Germany, 
since  he  was  now  out  of  all  hopes  of  making  himself  master  of  it.  The  princes  neither 
loved  nor  trusted  him  ;  but  loved  his  brother,  and  relied  much  on  England.  But  the 
emperor  liaving  proposed  that  the  Netherlands  should  be  included  in  the  perpetual  league  of 
the  empire,  they  would  not  agree  to  that,  unless  the  quotas  of  their  contribution  were 
much  changed  ;  for  these  provinces  were  like  to  be  the  seats  of  wars,  therefore  they  would 
not  engage  for  their  defence  but  upon  reciprocal  advantages  and  easy  terms. 

When  the  English  ambassadors  in  the  court  of  France  desired  to  know  on  what  terms  a 
peace  might  be  mediated,  they  found  they  were  much  exalted  with  their  success;  so  that  (as 
they  writ  over  on  the  1st  of  Mav)  they  demanded  the  restitution  of  Milan,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Navarre,  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders,  Artois,  and  the  town 
of  Tournay ;  they  would  also  have  Siena  to  be  restored  to  its  liberty,  and  Metz,  Toul,  and 
Verdun,  to  continue  under  the  protection  of  France.  These  terms  the  council  thought  so 
unreasonable,  that  though  they  writ  them  over  as  news  to  their  ambassadors  in  Flanders,. 
yet  they  charged  them  not  to  propose  them.  But  the  queen  of  Hungary  asked  them  what 
propositions  they  had  for  a  peace,  knowing  already  what  they  were  ;  and  from  thence' 
studied  to  inflame  the  ambassadors,  since  it  appeared  how  little  the  French  regarded  tlieir 
mediation,  or  the  peace  of  Christendom,  when  they  asked  such  high  and  extravagant  things- 
upon  a  little  success. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  emperor  ordered  the  ambassadors  to  be  brought  into  his- 
bed-chamber,  whither  they  were  carried  by  the  queen  of  Hungary.     He  looked  pale  and 
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lean  ;  but  liis  eyes  were  lively,  and  his  speech  clear.  They  made  him  a  compliment  upon 
his  sickness,  which  he  returned  with  another  for  their  long  attendance.  Upon  the  matter 
of  tlieir  embassy  he  said,  the  king  of  France  had  begun  the  war,  and  must  likewise  begin 
the  propositions  of  peace.  But  he  accepted  of  the  king's  offer  very  kindly,  and  said  they 
should  always  fiud  in  him  great  inclinations  to  a  just  peace.  On  the  1st  of  July,  tlie  council 
writ  to  their  ambassadors,  first  assuring  tliem  tliat  the  king  was  still  alive,  and  they  hoped 
he  should  recover  ;  they  told  them  they  did  not  find  that  tlie  French  would  offer  any  other 
terms  than  those  formerly  made,  and  they  continued  still  in  that  mind,  that  they  could  not 
be  offered  by  them  as  mediators  ;  yet  they  ordered  them  to  impart  them  unto  the  emperor 
as  news,  and  carefully  to  observe  his  looks  and  behaviour  upon  their  opening  of  every  one 
of  them. 

But  now  the  king's  death  broke  off  this  negotiation,  together  with  all  his  other  affairs. 

lie  had  last  year,  first  the  measles,  and  then  the  small-pox,  of  which  he  was 
le    ings      perfectly  recovered.      In  his  progress,   he  had  been  sometimes  violent  in  his 

exercises,  which  had  cast  him  into  great  colds ;  but  these  went  off,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  well  after  it.  But  in  the  beginning  of  January  this  year,  he  was  seized  with 
a  deep  cough,  and  all  medicines  tliat  were  used  did  rather  increase  than  lessen  it ;  upon  which 
a  suspicion  was  taken  up,  and  spread  over  all  the  world  (so  that  it  is  mentioned  by  most  of 
the  historians  of  that  age),  that  some  lingering  poison  had  been  given  him  ;  but  more  than 
rumours,  and  some  ill-favoured  circumstances,  I  could  never  discover  concortiiug  this.  lie 
was  so  ill  when  the  parliament  met,  that  he  was  not  able  to  go  to  Westminster,  but  ordered 
their  first  meeting  and  the  sermon  to  be  at  Whitehall.  In  the  time  of  his  sickness,  bishop 
Ridley  preached  before  him,  and  took  occasion  to  run  out  much  on  works  of  charity,  and  the 
obligation  that  lay  on  men  of  high  condition  to  be  eminent  in  good  works.  This  touched  the 
His  care  of  ^'"g  to  the  quick,  so  that  presently  after  sermon  he  sent  for  the  bishop  ;  and 
tlie  Relief  of  after  he  had  commanded  him  to  sit  down  by  him,  and  be  covered,  he  resumed 
le  our.  niost  of  the  heads  of  the  sermon,  and  said  he  looked  on  himself  as  chiefly  touched 
by  it  :  he  desired  him,  as  he  had  already  given  him  the  exhortation  in  general,  so  to  direct 
him  how  to  do  his  duty  in  that  particular.  The  bishop,  astonished  at  this  tenderness  in  so 
young  a  prince,  burst  forth  in  tears,  expressing  how  much  he  was  overjoyed  to  see  such 
inclinations  in  him  ;  but  told  him  he  must  take  time  to  think  on  it,  and  craved  leave  to 
consult  with  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen.  So  the  king  writ  by  him  to  them  to 
consult  speedily  how  the  poor  should  be  relieved.  They  considered  there  were  three  sorts 
of  poor :  such  as  were  so  by  natural  infirmity  or  folly,  as  impotent  persons  and  madmen,  or 
idiots  ;  such  as  were  so  by  accident,  as  sick  or  maimed  persons  ;  and  such  as  by  their  idle- 
ness did  cast  themselves  into  poverty.  So  the  king  ordered  the  Gray-friars'  church,  near 
Newgate,  with  the  revenues  belonging  to  it,  to  be  a  house  for  orphans  ;  St.  Bartholomew's, 
near  Stnithfield,  to  be  an  hospital ;  and  gave  his  own  house  of  Bridewell  to  be  a  place  of 
correction  and  work  for  such  as  were  wilfully  idle.  He  also  confirmed  and  enlarged  the 
grant  for  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Southwark,  which  he  had  erected  and  endowed  in 
August  last.  And  when  he  set  his  hand  to  these  foundations,  which  was  not  done  before 
the  2()th  of  June  this  year,  he  thanked  God  that  had  prolonged  his  life  till  he  had  finished 
that  design.  So  he  was  the  first  founder  of  those  houses  which,  by  many  great  additions 
since  that  time,  have  risen  to  be  among  the  noblest  in  Europe. 

lie  expressed,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  sickness,  great  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
seemed  glad  at  the  approaches  of  death  ;  only  the  consideration  of  religion  and  the  church 
touched  him  much,  and  upon  that  account  he  said  he  was  desirous  of  life.     About  the  end 

of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  three  daughters  were  married  : 
riares    ^  ' '    ^^^^  eldest,  lady  Jane,  to  the  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  the  fourth  son  of  the  duke  of 

Northumberland  (who  was  the  only  son  whom  he  had  yet  immarried)  ;  the 
second,  the  lady  Katharine,  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  eldest  son,  the  lord  Herbert  ;  the  third, 
the  lady  ]Mary,  who  was  crooked,  to  the  king's  groom-porter,  Martin  Keys.  The  duke  of 
Northumberland  married  his  two  daughters  ;  the  eldest  to  sir  Henry  Sidney,  son  to  sir 
William  Sidney,  that  had  been  steward  to  the  king  when  he  was  prince ;  the  other  was 
married  to  the  lord  Hastings,  son  to  the  earl  of  Huntington.     The  people  were  mightily 
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inflamed  against  this  insolent  duke  ;  for  it  was  generally  given  out  that  he  was  sacrificing 
the  king  to  his  own  extravagant  ambition.  Ho  seemed  little  to  regard  their  censures,  but 
attended  on  the  king  most  constantly,  and  expressed  all  the  care  and  concern  about  him  that 
was  possible.  And  finding  that  nothing  went  so  near  his  heart  as  the  ruin  of  religion,  which 
he  apprehended  would  follow  upon  his  death,  when  his  sister  Mary  should  come  to  the 
H  'i  isuad-  crown  :  upon  that,  he  and  his  party  took  advantage  to  propose  to  him  to  settle 
ed  to  leave  the  crown  by  his  letters-patents  on  the  lady  Jane  Gray.  How  they  prevailed 
the  Crown  to  -^ith  him  to  pass  by  his  sister  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  always  much  in  his 
the  lady  Jane.  f^^yQ^j^  J  ^q  j^q^  g^  .^gjj  understand.  But  the  king  being  wrought  over  to  this, 
the  ducliess  of  Suffolk,  who  was  next  in  king  Henry's  will,  was  ready  to  devolve  her  right 
on  her  daughter,  even  though  she  should  come  afterwards  to  have  sons :  so,  on  the  J  1th  of 
June,  Montague,  that  was  chief  justice  of  the  common-pleas,  and  Baker  and  Bromley,  two 
judges,  with  the  king's  attorney  and  solicitor,  were  commanded  to  come  to  council. 
There  they  found  the  king,  with  some  privy-councillors  about  him.  The  king  told  them, 
he  did  now  apprehend  the  danger  the  kingdom  might  be  in  if,  upon  his  death,  his  sister  Mary 
should  succeed,  who  might  marry  a  stranger,  and  so  change  the  laws  and  the  religion  of 
the  realm.  So  he  ordered  some  articles  to  be  read  to  them  of  the  way  in  which  he  would 
Which  the  have  the  crown  to  descend.  They  objected,  that  the  act  of  succession,  being 
judges  at  first  an  act  of  parliament,  could  not  be  taken  away  by  any  such  device ;  yet  the  king 
opposed.  required  them  to  take  the  articles,  and  draw  a  book  according  to  them  :  they 

asked  a  little  time  to  consider  of  it.  So  having  examined  the  statute  of  the  first  year  of  this 
reign  concerning  treasons,  they  found  that  it  was  treason,  not  only  after  the  king's  death, 
but  even  in  his  life,  to  change  the  succession.  Secretary  Petre  in  the  mean  while  pressed 
them  to  make  haste.  When  they  came  again  to  the  council,  they  declared  tliey  could  not 
do  any  such  thing,  for  it  was  treason ;  and  all  the  lords  should  be  guilty  of  treason  if  they 
went  on  in  it.  Upon  which  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  was  not  then  in  the  council- 
chamber,  being  advertised  of  this,  came  in  great  fury,  calling  Montague  a  traitor,  and 
threatened  all  the  judges ;  so  that  they  thought  he  would  have  beaten  them  :  but  the  judges 
stood  to  their  opinion.  They  were  again  sent  for,  and  came,  with  Gosnald  added  to  them, 
on  the  15th  of  June.  The  king  was  present,  and  he  somewhat  sharply  asked  them,  why 
they  had  not  prepared  the  book  as  he  had  ordered  them.  They  answered,  that  whatever 
they  did  would  be  of  no  force  without  a  parliament.  The  king  said,  he  intended  to  have 
one  shortly.  Then  Montague  proposed  that  it  might  be  delayed  till  the  parliament  met : 
but  the  king  said,  he  would  have  it  first  done,  and  then  ratified  in  parliament ;  and  there- 
fore he  required  them  on  their  allegiance  to  go  about  it ;  and  some  councillors  told  them,  if 
they  refused  to  obey  that,  they  were  traitors.  This  put  them  in  a  great  consternation  ;  and 
old  Montague,  thinking  it  could  not  be  treason  whatever  they  did  in  this  matter  while  the 
king  lived,  and  at  worst  that  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal  would  secure  him,  c(msented  to 
set  about  it,  if  he  might  have  a  commission  requiring  him  to  do  it,  and  a  pardon  under  the 
great  seal  when  it  was  done.  Both  these  being  granted  him,  he  was  satisfied.  The  other 
But  through  j^'^g^s  being  asked  if  they  would  concur,  did  all  agree,  being  overcome  with  fear, 
fear  all  yield-  except  Gosnald,  v/ho  still  refused  to  do  it :  but  he  also,  being  sorely  threatened, 
ed  except  ijoth  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  consented  to 
Judge  Hales,    j^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^    g^  ^j^^^,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^jj  ^j.  ^.j^^  crown  in  form  of  law,  and  brought 

it  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  put  the  seal  to  it.  They  were  all  required  to  set  their  hands  to 
it,  but  both  Gosnald  and  Hales  refused  :  yet  the  former  was  wrought  on  to  do  it ;  but  the 
latter,  though  a  most  steady  and  zealous  man  for  the  Reformation,  would  upon  no  considera- 
tion yield  to  it.  After  that,  the  lord  chancellor,  for  his  security,  desired  that  all  the 
councillors  might  set  their  hands  to  it ;  which  was  done  on  the  21st  of  June  by  thirty-tliree 
of  them — it  is  like,  including  the  judges  in  the  number.  But  Cranmer,  as  he  came  seldom 
to  council  after  the  duke  of  Somerset's  fall,  so  he  was  that  day  absent  on  design.  Cecil,  in 
a  relation  which  he  made  one  write  of  this  transaction,  for  clearing  himself  afterwards,  says, 
that  when  he  had  heard  Gosnald  and  Hales  declare  how  much  it  was  against  law,  he  refused 
to  set  his  hand  to  it  as  a  councillor,  and  that  he  only  signed  as  a  witness  to  the  king"'s  sub- 
scription.    But  Cranmer  still  refused  to  do  it,  after  they  had  all  signed  it,  and  said  he 


com 
rate. 
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■would  never  consent  to  the  disinheriting  of  the  daughters  of  his  late  master.  Many 
^  consultations  were  had  to  persuade  him  to  it :  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on 

Cranmer  was       .  .  .  l  .  '  <•  i 

very  hardly  till  the  king  himself  set  on  him,  who  used  many  arguments  from  the  danger 
brought  to  religion  would  otherwise  be  in,  together  with  other  persuasions  ;  so  tliat  by  his 
consent  to  it.  j-easons,  or  rather  importunities,  at  last  he  brought  him  to  it.  But  whether  he 
also  used  that  distinction  of  Cecil's,  that  he  did  it  as  a  witness  and  not  as  a  councillor,  I  do 
not  know  :  but  it  seems  probable  that  if  that  liberty  was  allowed  the  one,  it  would  not  be 
denied  the  other. 

But  though  the  settling  this  business  gave  the  king  great  content  in  his  mind,  yet  his 
The  Kinc's  distemper  rather  increased  than  abated,  so  that  the  physicians  had  no  hope  of 
Sickness  be-  his  recovery  :  upon  which  a  confident  woman  came  and  undertook  his  cure,  if  he 
es  despe-    might  be  put  into  her  hands.     This  was  done,  and  the  physicians  were  put  from 

him  upon  this  pretence,  that  they  having  no  hopes  of  his  recovery  in  a  desperate 
cause,  desperate  remedies  were  to  be  used.  This  was  said  to  be  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land's advice  in  particular ;  and  it  increased  the  people's  jealousy  of  him,  when  they  saw  the 
king  grow  very  sensibly  worse  every  day  after  he  came  imder  the  woman's  care ;  which 
becoming  so  plain,  she  was  put  from  him,  and  the  physicians  were  again  sent  for,  and  took 
him  into  their  charge  :  but  if  they  had  small  hopes  before,  they  had  none  at  all  now.  Death 
thus  hastening  on  him,  tlie  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  knew  he  had  done  but  half  his 
work  except  he  had  the  king's  sisters  in  his  hands,  got  the  council  to  write  to  them  in  the 
king's  name,  inviting  them  to  come  and  keep  him  company  in  his  sickness.  But  as  they 
were  on  the  way,  on  the  6th  of  July,  his  spirits  and  body  were  so  sunk,  that  he  found  death 
approaching ;  and  so  ho  composed  himself  to  die  in  a  most  devout  manner.     His  whole 

exercise  was  in  short  prayers  and  ejaculations.  The  last  that  he  was  heard  to 
Prayer  '^^^  ^'^^  ^^   these  words :  "  Lord  God,  deliver  me  out  of  this  miserable  and 

wretched  life,  and  take  me  among  thy  chosen ;  howbeit  not  my  will  but  tliine 
be  done.  Lord,  I  commit  my  spirit  to  thee.  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  happy  it  were 
for  me  to  be  with  thee ;  yet,  for  thy  chosen's  sake,  send  me  life  and  health  that  I  may  truly 
serve  thee.  O  my  Lord  God,  bless  my  people,  and  save  thine  inheritance.  O  Lord  God, 
save  thy  chosen  people  of  England.  O  Lord  God,  defend  this  realm  from  papistry,  and 
maintain  thy  true  religion,  that  I  and  my  people  may  praise  thy  Holy  Name,  for  Jesus  Christ 
his  sake."  Seeing  some  about  him,  he  seemed  troubled  that  they  were  so  near,  and  had 
heard  him;  but,  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  he  said  he  had  been  praying  to  God  :  and 
soon  after,  the  pangs  of  death  coming  on  him,  he  said  to  sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  was  holding 
him  in  his  arms,  "  I  am  faint ;  Lord  have  mercy  on  me,  and  receive  my  spirit ;"  and  so  he 
breatlied  out  his  innocent  soul.  The  duke  of  Northumberland,  according  to  Cecifs  relation, 
intended  to  have  concealed  his  death  for  a  fortnight,  but  it  could  not  be  done. 

Thus  died  king  Edward  VI.,  that  incomparable  young  prince.  He  was  then  in  the 
His  Death  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  counted  the  wonder  of  that  time.  He  was  not 
and  Charac.     only  learned  in  the  tongues  and  other  liberal  sciences,  but  knew  well  the  state  of 

his  kingdom.  He  kept  a  book,  in  which  he  writ  the  characters  that  were  given 
him  of  all  the  chief  men  of  tlie  nation,  all  the  judges,  lord-lieutenants,  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  over  England  :  in  it  he  had  marked  down  their  way  of  living,  and  their  zeal  for  religion. 
He  had  studied  the  matter  of  the  Mint,  with  the  exchange  and  value  of  money  ;  so  tliat  he 
understood  it  well,  as  appears  by  his  Journal.  He  also  understood  fortification,  and  designed 
well.  He  knew  all  the  harbours  and  ports,  both  of  his  own  dominions  and  of  France  and 
Scotland  ;  and  how  much  w-ater  they  had,  and  what  was  the  way  of  coming  into  tliem.  He 
had  acquired  ereat  knowledo-e  In  foreio-n  afl'airs ;  so  that  he  talked  with  the  ambassadors 
about  them  in  such  a  manner  that  tliey  filled  all  the  world  with  the  highest  opinion  of  him 
that  was  possible ;  which  appears  in  most  of  the  histories  of  that  age.  He  had  great  quickness 
of  apprehension ;  and  being  mistrustful  of  his  memory,  used  to  take  notes  of  almost  every- 
thing he  heard:  he  writ  these  first  in  Greek  characters,  that  those  about  him  might  not 
understand  them,  and  afterwards  writ  them  out  in  his  Journal.  He  had  a  copy  brought  him 
of  everything  that  passed  in  council,  which  he  put  in  a  chest,  and  kept  the  key  of  that 
always  himself. 
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In  a  word,  the  natural  and  acquired  perfections  of  his  mind  were  wonderful ;  but  his 
virtues  and  true  piety  were  yet  more  extraordinary.  He  was  such  a  friend  to  justice,  that 
though  he  loved  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Somerset  much,  yet  when  he  was  possessed  of  a  belief 
of  his  designing  to  murder  his  fellow-councillors,  he  was  alienated  from  him :  and  being 
then  but  fourteen,  it  was  no  wonder  if  that  was  too  easily  infused  in  him.  His  chief 
favourite  was  Barnaby  Fitzpatrick,  to  whom  he  writ  many  letters  and  instructions  when  he 
sent  him  to  be  bred  in  France.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  him,  he  writ,  that  he  must  not 
think  to  live  like  an  ambassador,  but  like  a  private  gentleman,  who  was  to  be  advanced  as 
he  should  deserve  it.  He  allowed  him  to  keep  but  four  servants  :  he  charged  him  to  follow 
the  company  of  gentlemen  rather  than  of  ladies ;  that  he  should  not  be  superfluous  in  his 
apparel ;  that  he  should  go  to  the  campaign,  and  observe  well  the  conduct  of  armies 
and  the  fortification  of  strong  places;  and  let  the  king  know  always  when  he  needed 
money,  and  he  would  supply  him.  All  these  with  many  other  directions  the  king  writ 
with  his  own  hand :  and  at  his  return,  to  let  him  see  he  intended  to  raise  him  by  degrees, 
he  gave  him  a  pension  only  of  1501.  This  Fitzpatrick  did  afterwards  fully  answer  the 
opinion  this  young  king  had  of  him.  He  was  bred  up  with  him  in  his  learning,  and,  as  it 
is  said,  had  been  his  whipping-boy,  who,  according  to  the  rule  of  educating  our  princes,  was 
alway  to  be  whipt  for  the  king's  faults.  He  was  afterwards  made  by  queen  Elizabeth  baron 
of  Upper  Ossory  in  Ireland,  which  was  his  native  country. 

King  Edward  was  tender  and  compassionate  in  a  high  measure,  so  that  he  was  much 
against  the  taking  away  the  lives  of  heretics ;  and  therefore  said  to  Cranmer,  when  he  per- 
suaded him  to  sign  the  warrant  for  the  burning  of  Joan  of  Kent,  that  he  was  not  willing 
to  do  it.  because  he  thought  that  was  to  send  her  quick  to  hell.  He  expressed  great  tender- 
ness to  the  miseries  of  the  poor  in  his  sickness,  as  hath  been  already  shown.  He  took 
particular  care  of  the  suits  of  all  poor  persons ;  and  gave  Dr.  Cox  special  charge  to  see  that 
tiieir  petitions  were  speedily  answered,  and  used  oft  to  consult  with  him  how  to  get  their 
matters  set  forward.  He  was  an  exact  keeper  of  his  word ;  and  tlierefore,  as  appears  by 
liis  Journal,  was  most  careful  to  pay  his  debts,  and  to  keep  his  credit :  knowing  that  to  be 
the  chief  nerve  of  government ;  since  a  prince  that  breaks  his  faith,  and  loses  his  credit,  has 
thrown  up  that  which  he  can  never  recover,  and  made  himself  liable  to  perpetual  distrusts, 
and  extreme  contemjit. 

He  had  above  all  things  a  great  regard  to  religion.  He  took  notes  of  such  things  as  he 
heard  in  sermons  whicii  more  specially  concerned  himself;  and  made  his  measures  of  all 
men  by  their  zeal  in  that  matter.  This  made  him  so  set  on  bringing  over  his  sister  Mary 
to  the  same  persuasions  with  himself,  that  when  he  was  pressed  to  give  way  to  her  having 
mass,  he  said,  that  he  would  not  only  hazard  the  loss  of  the  emperor's  friendship,  but  of  his 
life,  and  all  he  had  in  the  world,  rather  than  consent  to  what  he  knew  was  a  sin :  and  he 
cited  some  passages  of  Scripture  that  obliged  kings  to  root  out  idolatry;  by  which  he  said  he 
was  bound  in  conscience  not  to  consent  to  her  mass,  since  he  believed  it  was  idolatry ;  and 
did  argue  the  matter  so  learnedly  with  the  bishops,  that  they  left  him,  being  amazed  at  his 
knowledge  in  divinity.  So  that  Cranmer  took  Cheke  by  the  hand  upon  it,  and  said,  he 
had  reason  all  the  days  of  his  life  to  rejoice  tliat  God  had  honoured  him  to  breed  such  a 
scholar.  All  men  who  saw  and  observed  these  qualities  in  him,  looked  on  him  as  one  raised 
by  God  for  most  extraordinary  ends ;  and  when  he  died,  concluded  that  the  sins  of  England 
must  needs  be  very  great,  that  had  provoked  God  to  take  from  them  a  prince  under  whose 
government  they  were  like  to  have  seen  such  blessed  times.  He  was  so  afl'able  and  sweet- 
natured,  that  all  had  free  access  to  him  at  all  times,  by  whicli  he  came  to  be  most  univer- 
sally beloved,  and  all  the  high  things  that  could  be  devised  were  said  by  the  people  to 
express  their  esteem  of  him.  The  fable  of  the  Phoenix  pleased  most ;  so  they  made  his 
mother  one  phoenix,  and  him  another,  rising  out  of  her  ashes.  But  graver  men  com- 
pared him  to  Josiah  ;  and  long  after  his  death  I  find  both  in  letters  and  printed  books  they 
commonly  named  him  Our  Josias :  others  called  him  Edward  the  Saint. 

A  prince  of  such  qualities,  so  much  esteemed  and  loved,  could  not  but  be  much  lamented 
at  his  death  ;  and  this  made  those  of  the  Reformation  abhor  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  they  suspected  had  hastened  him  to  such  an  untimely  end ;  which  contributed  as  much 
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as  anything  to  the  establishing  of  queen  Mary  on  the  throne  ;  for  the  people  reckoned  none 
could  be  so  unworthy  to  govern  as  those  who  had  poisoned  so  wortliy  a  prince  and  so  kind 
a  master.  I  find  notliing  of  opening  his  body  for  giving  satisfaction  about  that  wliich 
brought  him  to  his  end ;  though  his  lying  unburied  till  the  8th  of  August  makes  it  probable 
that  he  was  opened. 

But,  indeed,  the  sins  of  England  did  at  this  time  call  down  from  Heaven  heavy  curses 
on  the  land.  They  are  sadly  expressed  in  a  discourse  that  Ridley  writ  soon  after,  under 
the  title  of  the  Lamentation  of  England :  he  says  lechery,  oppression,  pride,  covetousness, 
and  a  hatred  and  scorn  of  religion,  were  generally  spread  among  all  people,  chiefly  those  of 
the  higher  rank.  Cranmer  and  he  had  been  much  disliked ;  the  former  for  delivering  his 
conscience  so  freely  on  the  duke  of  Somerset's  death,  and  both  of  them  for  opposing  so 
much  the  rapine  and  spoil  of  the  goods  of  the  church,  which  was  done  without  law  or  order. 
Nor  could  they  engage  any  to  take  care  of  relieving  the  poor,  except  only  Dobbs,  who  was 
then  lord  mayor  of  London.  These  sins  were  openly  preached  against  by  Latimer,  Lever, 
Bradford,  and  Knox,  who  did  it  more  severely,  and  by  others  who  did  it  plainly,  though 
more  softly.  One  of  the  main  causes  Ridley  gives  of  all  these  evils  was,  that  many  of  the 
bishops,  and  most  of  the  clergy,  being  all  the  while  papists  in  heart,  who  had  only  complied 
to  preserve  their  benefices,  took  no  care  of  their  parishes,  and  were  rather  well  pleased  that 
things  were  ill  managed.  And  of  this  that  good  bish.op  had  been  long  very  apprehensive  when 
he  considered  the  sins  then  prevailing,  and  the  judgments  which  they  had  reason  to  look 
for ;  as  will  appear  by  an  excellent  letter  which  he  sent  about  to  his  clergy  to  set  them  on 

to  such  duties  as  so  sad  a  prospect  required :  it  will  be  found  in  the  Collection  ; 
n"  '^b  '"s's   ^'^^  though  it  belongs  to  the  former  year,  yet  I  choose  rather  to  bring  it  in  on 

this  occasion.  These  things  having  been  fully  laid  open  in  the  former  parts  of 
this  work,  I  shall  not  insist  on  them  here,  having  mentioned  them  only  for  this  cause,  that 
the  reader  may  from  hence  gather  what  we  may  still  expect,  if  we  continue  guilty  of  the 
same  or  worse  sins,  after  all  that  illumination  and  knowledge  with  which  we  have  been  so 
long  blest  in  these  kingdoms. 


THE    END    OF    TUE    FIRST    BOOK. 
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PART  II.— BOOK  II. 


THE  LIFE  AND  REIGN  OP  QUEEN  MARY, 


Upon  the  death  of  king  Edward,  the  crown  devolved,  according  to  king  Henry's  will,  and 
O  Marv  sue-  *^^^  ^^^  °^  parliament,  made  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign,  on  his  eldest  sister, 
ceeds,  but  is  the  now  queen  Mary.  She  was  on  her  way  to  London,  in  obedience  to  the 
in  great  dan-  letters  that  had  been  writ  to  her,  to  come  and  comfort  her  brother  in  his  sickness ; 
^^^'  and  was  come  within  half  a  day's  journey  of  the  court,  when  slie  received 

an  advertisement  from  the  earl  of  Arundel  that  her  brother  was  dead,  together  with  an 
account  of  what  was  done  about  the  succession.  The  earl  also  informed  her,  that  the  king's 
death  was  concealed,  on  design  to  entrap  her  before  she  knew  of  it ;  and  therefore  he  advised 
her  to  retire.  Upon  this,  she  knowing  that  the  duke  of  Northumberland  was  much  hated 
in  Norfolk,  for  the  great  slaughter  he  had  made  of  the  rebels,  when  he  subdued  them  in  the 

third  year  of  the  last  reign,  therefore  chose  to  go  that  way  to  the  castle  of 
Suffolk  Framlingham   in  SuiFolk ;   which  place  being  near  the  sea,  she  might,  if  her 

designs  should  miscarry,  have  an  opportunity  from  thence  to  fly  over  to  the 
emperor,  that  was  then  in  Flanders. 

At  London,  it  seems,  tlie  whole  business  of  setting  up  the  lady  Jane  had  been  carried  very 
secretly ;  since  if  queen  Mary  had  heard  any  hint  of  it,  she  had  certainly  kept  out  of  the 
way,  and  not  adventured  to  have  come  so  near  the  town.  It  was  an  unaccountable  error  in 
the  party  for  the  lady  Jane,  that  they  had  not  immediately  after  the  seal  was  put  to  the 
letters  patents,  or  at  furthest  presently  after  the  king's  death,  sent  some  to  make  sure  of  the 
king's  sisters  ;  instead  of  which,  they  thus  lingered,  hoping  they  would  have  come  into  their 
toils  in  an  easier  and  less  violent  way.  On  the  8th  of  July  *,  they  writ  to  the  English 
ambassadors  at  Brussels  tlie  news  of  the  king's  death,  but  said  nothing  of  the  succession. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  they  perceived  tlie  king's  death  was  known  ;  for  queen 
the  Council      Mary  writ  to  them,  from    Kenning-  hall,   that   she   understood   tlie  king   her 

brother  was  dead  ;  which  how  sorrowful  it  was  to  her,  God  only  knew,  to 
■whose  will  she  did  humbly  submit  her  will.  The  provision  of  the  crown  to  her,  after  his 
death,  she  said,  was  well  known  to  them  all ;  but  she  thought  it  strange,  that  he  being  three 
days  dead,  she  had  not  been  advertised  of  it  by  them.  She  knew  what  consultations  were 
against  her,  and  what  engagements  they  had  entered  into  ;  but  was  willing  to  take  all  their 
doings  in  good  part,  and  therefore  she  was  ready  to  remit  and  pardon  all  that  was  past,  to 
such  as  would  accept  of  it ;  that  she  could  take  their  doings  in  good  part ;  and  required  them  to 
proclaim  her  title  to  the  crown  in  London. 

Upon  this  letter  they  saw  the  death  of  the  king  could  no  longer  be  concealed  ;  so  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  and  the  duke  of  Northumberland  went  to  Durham-house,  where  the  lady  Jane 
lay,  to  give  her  notice  of  her  being  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  in  the  room  of  the  deceased 
Who  declare  king.  She  received  the  news  vnth  great  sorrow  for  king  Edward's  death  ;  which 
for  the  Lady  was  not  at  all  lessened  but  rather  increased  by  tliat  other  part  of  their  message, 
^°®*  concerning  her  being  to  succeed  him. 

She  was  a  lady  that  seemed  indeed  bom  for  a  great  fortune ;  for  as  she  was  a  beautiful 

and  graceful  person,  so  she  had  great  parts,  and  greater  virtues.  Her  tutor  was 
Charfctcr"*  ^  ^'''  Flmer,  believed  to  be  the  same  that  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  London 

by  queen  Elizabeth.  She  had  learned  from  him  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues 
to  great  perfection  ;  so  that  being  of  the  same  age  with  the  late  king,  she  seemed  superior  to 
him  in  those  languages.     And  having  acquired  the  helps  of  knowledge,  she  spent  her  time 

*  On  the  8th  of  July  also  they  sent  for  the  maj'or  and     the  succession  ;  but  bade  them  keep  it  secret. — Sthvpe's 
certain  aldermen,  and  told  them  of  the  kinfr's  death  and  of     Correct. 
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much  in  the  study  of  it.  Roger  Ascham,  tutor  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  coming  once  to  wait 
on  lier  at  her  father's  house  in  Leicestershire,  found  her  reading  Plato's  works  in  Greek, 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  family  were  hunting  in  the  park :  he  asked  her  how  she  could  be 
absent  from  such  pleasant  diversions  ;  she  answered,  the  pastimes  in  the  park  were  but  a 
shadow  to  the  delight  she  had  in  reading  Plato's  Phedon,  which  then  lay  open  before  her ; 
and  added,  that  she  esteemed  it  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  God  ever  gave  her,  that 
she  had  sharp  parents,  and  a  gentle  schoolmaster,  which  made  her  take  delight  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  her  study.  She  read  the  Scriptures  much,  and  had  attained  great  knowledge 
in  divinity.  But  with  all  these  advantages  of  birth  and  parts,  she  was  so  humble,  so  gentle, 
and  pious,  that  all  people  both  admired  and  loved  her,  and  none  more  than  the  late  king. 
She  had  a  mind  wonderfully  raised  above  the  world,  and  at  the  age  wherein  others  are  but 
imbibing  the  notions  of  philosophy,  she  had  attained  to  the  practice  of  the  highest  precepts 
of  it.  She  was  neither  lifted  up  with  the  hope  of  a  crown,  nor  cast  down  when  she  saw  her 
palace  made  afterwards  her  prison ;  but  carried  herself  with  an  equal  temper  of  mind  in 
those  great  inequalities  of  fortime  that  so  suddenly  exalted  and  depressed  her.  All  the 
passion  she  expressed  in  it  was,  that  which  is  of  the  noblest  sort,  and  is  the  indication  of 
tender  and  generous  natures,  being  much  affected  with  the  troubles  her  father  and  husband 
fell  in  on  her  account. 

The  mention  of  the  crown  when  her  father  with  her  father-in-law  saluted  her  queen, 
did  rather  heighten  her  disorder  upon  the  king's  death.  She  said,  she  knew  by  the  laws 
Her  unwill-  °^  *'^®  kingdom,  and  by  natural  right,  the  crown  was  to  go  to  the  king's  sisters  ; 
ingness  to  ac-  SO  that  she  was  afraid  of  burdening  her  conscience  by  assuming  that  which 
cept  of  the  belonged  to  them  ;  and  that  she  was  unwilling  to  enrich  herself  by  the  spoils  of 
others.  But  they  told  her  all  that  had  been  done  was  according  to  the  law  to 
■which  all  the  judges  and  councillors  had  set  their  hands.  This,  joined  with  their  persuasions, 
and  the  importunities  of  her  husband,  who  had  more  of  his  father's  temper  than  of  her 
philosophy  in  him,  at  length  prevailed  with  her  to  submit  to  it ;  of  which  her  father-in-law 
did  afterwards  say  in  council,  she  was  rather,  by  enticement  of  the  councillors,  and  force, 
made  to  accept  of  the  crown,  than  came  to  it  by  her  own  seeking  and  request. 

Upon  this,  order  was  given  for  proclaiming  her  queen  the  next  day.  And  an  answer 
was  writ  to  queen  Mary,  signed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  the  marquesses  of  Winchester  and  Northampton  ;  the 
earls  of  Arundel,  Shrewsbury,  Huntington,  Bedford,  and  Pembroke;  the  lords  Cobham  and 
Darcy ;  sir  Thomas  Cheyney,  sir  Richard  Cotton,  sir  William  Petre,  sir  William  Cecil,  sir 

Council  John  Cheke,  sir  John  Mason,  sir  Edward  North,  and  sir  Robert  Bowes,  in 
■writes  to  Q.  all  one-and-twenty ;  letting  her  know,  "  that  queen  Jane  was  now  their 
'"^*  sovereign,  according   to   the    ancient   laws   of  the  land,   and   the   late   king's 

letters  patents,  to  whom  they  were  now  bound  by  their  allegiance.  They  told  her,  that  the 
marriage  between  her  father  and  mother  was  dissolved  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  according 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  land  ;  that  many  noble  universities  in  Christendom  had  con- 
sented to  it ;  that  the  sentence  had  been  confirmed  in  parliaments,  and  she  had  been  declared 
illegitimate,  and  iminheritable  to  the  crown.  They  therefore  required  her  to  give  over  her 
pretences,  and  not  to  disturb  the  government ;  and  promised,  that  if  she  showed  herself 
obedient,  she  should  find  them  all  ready  to  do  her  any  service  wliich  in  duty  they  could." 

The  day  following  they  proclaimed  queen  Jane.     The  proclamation  will  be  found  in  the 

.   ,     T       Collection.     It  sets  forth  ''  that  the  late  kins;  had  b'v  his  letters  patents  limited 
Ladv  Jane     ,  i         •       i       i  -i  ^  ^         ^  ?  •  •  i 

proclaimed       the  crown ;  that  it  should  not  descend  to  his  two  sisters,  since  they  were  both 

Queen.  illegitimated  by  sentences  in  the  spiritual  courts  and  acts  of  parliament,  and 

Collection,       -were  only  his  sisters  by  the  half-blood,  who  (though  it  were  granted  they  had 

been  legitimate)  are  not  inheritable  by  the  law  of  England.     It  was  added,  that 

there  was  also  great  cause  to  fear  that  the  king's  sisters  might  marry  strangers,  and  so 

change  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  subject  it  to  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and 

other  foreign  laws.     For  these  reasons  they  were  excluded  from  the  succession  ;  and  the 

lady  Frances,  duchess  of  Suffolk,  being  next  the  crown,  it  was  provided  that  if  she  had  no 

sons  at  the  death  of  the  kino-,  the  crown  should  devolve  immediatclv  on  her  eldest  daughter 
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Jane,  and  after  her  and  her  issue  to  her  sisters  ;  since  she  was  born  witliin  tlie  kingdom, 
and  already  married  in  it.  Therefore  she  was  proclaimed  queen,  promising  to  be  most 
benign  and  gracious  to  all  her  people,  to  maintain  God's  holy  word  and  tiie  laws  of  the  land, 
requiring  all  tiie  subjects  to  obey  and  acknowledge  lier."  When  this  was  proclaimed,  great 
multitudes  were  gatliered  to  hear  it ;  but  there  were  very  few  that  shouted  with  the 
acclamations  ordinary  on  such  occasions.  And  whereas  a  vintner's  boy  did  someway  express 
his  scorn  at  that  which  was  done,  it  was  ordered  that  he  should  be  made  an  example  the 
next  day  by  being  set  on  a  pillory,  and  having  his  ears  nailed  to  it,  and  cut  off  from  his 
head ;  wliich  was  accordingly  done,  a  herald  in  his  coat  reading  to  the  multitude  that 
■was  called  together,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  the  nature  of  his  offence. 

Upon  this  all  people  were  in  great  distraction  ;  the  proclamation,  opening  the  new  queen's 

title,   came   to    be   variously  descanted   on.       Some  who   thought   the   crown 
passed  upon  it    f^escended  by  right  of  blood,  and  that  it  could  not  be  limited  by  parliament, 

argued  tliat  the  king  having  his  power  from  God,  it  was  only  to  descend  in  the 
natural  way  of  inheritance  ;  therefore  tliey  thought  the  next  heir  was  to  succeed.  And 
whereas  the  king's  two  sisters  were  both  by  several  sentences  and  acts  of  parliament  declared 
bastards  ;  and  whetlier  that  was  well  judged  or  not,  they  were  to  be  reputed  such  as  the 
law  declared  them  to  be,  so  long  as  it  stood  in  force  ;  therefore  they  held  that  the  queen  of 
Scotland  was  to  succeed ;  who,  though  she  pretended  this  upon  queen  ilary's  death,  yet  did 
not  claim  now,  because  by  the  papal  law  the  sentence  against  queen  Mary  was  declared  null. 
Otliers  argued,  that  though  a  princo  were  named  by  an  immediate  appointment  from 
heaven,  yet  lie  might  change  the  course  of  succession,  as  David  did,  preferring  Solomon 
before  Adonijali  ;  but  this,  it  was  said,  did  not  belong  to  tlie  kings  of  England,  wiiose  right 
to  the  crown  with  the  extent  of  their  prerogative  did  not  come  from  any  divine  designation, 
but  from  a  long  possession,  and  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  that  therefore  the  king  miglit  by 
law  limit  the  succession,  as  well  as  he  and  other  kings  had  in  some  points  limited  the  prero- 
gative (wliich  was  clearly  sir  Thomas  More's  opinion)  ;  and  that  therefore  the  act  of 
parliament  for  the  succession  of  the  king's  sisters  was  still  strong  in  law.  It  was  also  said, 
that  if  the  king's  sisters  were  to  be  excluded  for  bastardy,  all  Charles  Brandon's  issue  were 
in  the  same  predicament ;  since  he  was  not  lawfully  married  to  the  French  queen,  his  former 
Avife  Mortimer  being  then  alive,  and  his  marriage  with  her  was  never  dissolved  (for  though 
some  English  writers  say  they  were  divorced,  yet  those  who  wrote  for  the  queen  of  Scots' 
title  in  the  next  reign  denied  it)  ;  but  in  this  the  diflerence  was  great  between  them  ;  since 
the  king's  sisters  were  declared  bastards  in  law,  whereas  this  against  Cliarles  Brandon's  issue 
was  only  a  surmise.  Others  objected,  that  if  the  blood  gave  an  indefeasible  title,  how  came 
it  that  the  lady  Jane's  mother  did  not  reign  ?  It  is  true,  Maud  the  empress,  and  Margaret 
countess  of  Richmond,  were  satisfied  that  their  sons,  Henry  II.  and  Henry  VII.,  should 
reign  in  their  rights ;  but  it  had  never  been  heard  of,  that  a  mother  had  resigned  to  her 
daughter,  especially  when  she  was  yet  under  age.  But  this  was  imputed  to  the  duke  of 
Suffolk's  weakness,  and  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  Tiiat  objection  con- 
cerning the  half-blood,  being  a  rule  of  common  law  in  the  families  of  subjects,  to  cut  off  from 
step-mothers  the  inclinations  and  advantages  of  destroying  their  husbands'  children,  was  not 
tliought  applicable  to  the  crown  ;  nor  was  that  of  one's  being  born  out  of  the  kingdom, 
which  was  hinted  at  to  exclude  the  queen  of  Scotland,  though  pertinent  to  this  case ;  since 
there  was  an  exception  made  in  tiie  law  for  the  king's  children,  which  was  thought  to  extend 
to  all  their  issue.  But  all  people  agreed  in  this,  that  though,  by  act  of  parliament,  king 
Henry  was  empowered  to  provide  or  limit  the  crown,  by  his  letters  patents  ;  yet  tliat  was  a 
grant  particularly  to  him,  and  did  not  descend  to  his  heirs ;  so  that  the  letters  patents  made 
by  king  Edward  could  have  no  force  to  settle  the  crown,  and  much  less  when  they  did 
expressly  contradict  an  act  of  parliament.  Tiie  proceeding  so  severely  against  the  vintner's 
boy  was  imputed  to  the  violent  temper  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  And  though  when 
a  government  is  firm,  and  factions  are  weak,  the  making  some  public  examples  may 
intimidate  a  faction  otherwise  disheartened  ;  yet  severities,  in  such  a  juncture  as  this,  when 
the  council  had  no  other  support  but  the  assistance  of  the  people,  seemed  very  unadvised,  and 
all  thought  it  was  a  great  error  to  punish  him  in  that  manner. 
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This  made  them  reflect  on  the  rest  of  Northumberland's  cruelties  ;  his  bringing  the  duke 
The  Duke  of  °^  Somerset  with  those  gentlemen  that  suffered  with  him  to  their  end,  by  a  foul 
Nortluimber-  conspiracy ;  but,  above  all  things,  the  suspicions  that  lay  on  him  of  being  the 
land  much  author  of  the  late  king's  untimely  death,  enraged  the  people  so  much  against 
^^^'^'^-  him,  that  without  considering  what  they  might  suffer  under  queen  Mary,  they 

generally  inclined  to  set  her  up. 

The  lady  Jane  was  proclaimed  in  many  towns  near  London,  yet  the  people  were  gene- 
rally running  to  queen  IMary  :  many  from  Norfolk  came  to  her,  and  a  great  body 
S  S'"  °f  Suffolk  men  gathered  about  her,  who  were  all  for  the  Reformation.  They 
desired  to  know  of  her,  whether  she  would  alter  the  religion  set  up  in  king 
Edward's  days ;  to  whom  she  gave  full  assurances,  that  she  would  never  make  any  inno- 
vation or  change,  but  be  contented  with  the  private  exercise  of  her  own  religion.  Upon  this 
they  were  all  possessed  with  such  a  belief  of  her  sincerity,  that  it  made  them  resolve  to 
hazard  their  lives  and  estates  in  her  quarrel.  The  earls  of  Bath  and  Sussex  raised  forces 
and  joined  with  her;  so  did  the  sons  of  the  lord  Wharton  and  Mordant,  with  many  more. 

Upon  this  the  council  resolved  to  gather  forces  for  the  dispersing  of  theirs,  and  sent  the 
TheC  un  il  ^"^^^  °^  Huntington''s  brother  to  raise  Buckinghamshire,  and  others  to  other  parts, 
orcieis  Forces  ordering  them  to  meet  the  forces  that  should  come  from  London,  at  Newmarket, 
to  be  sent  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  send  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  command  them  ;  but 
against  er.  ^j^^  ^^^^  Jane  was  so  much  concerned  in  her  father''s  preservation,  that  she 
urged  he  might  not  be  sent ;  and  he  being  but  a  soft  man,  was  easily  excused.  So  it  fell 
next  on  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  was  now  much  distracted  in  his  mind.  He  was 
afraid  if  he  went  way,  the  city  might  declare  for  queen  Mary ;  nor  was  he  well  assured  of 
the  council,  who  seemed  all  to  comply  with  him,  rather  out  of  fear  than  good-will.  Cecil 
would  not  officiate  as  secretary,  as  liimself  relates;  the  judges  would  do  nothing;  and 
the  duke  plainly  saw,  that  if  he  had  not  (according  to  the  custom  of  our  princes  on 
their  first  coming  to  the  crown)  gone  with  the  lady  Jane  and  the  coimcil  into  the  Tower, 
whereby  he  kept  them  as  prisoners,  the  council  were  inclined  to  desert  him.  This 
divided  him  much  in  his  thoughts.  The  whole  success  of  his  design  depended  on 
the  dispersing  of  the  queen's  forces ;  and  it  was  no  less  necessary  to  have  a  man  of  cou- 
rage continue  still  in  the  Tower.  There  was  none  there  whom  he  could  entirely  trust 
but  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  he  was  so  mean-spirited  that  he  did  not  depend  much  on 
him.  But  the  progress  the  queen's  forces  made,  pressed  him  to  go,  and  make  head  against 
her.  So  he  laid  all  the  heavy  charges  he  could  on  the  council,  to  look  to  queen  Jane,  and 
to  stand  firmly  to  her  interests ;  and  left  London  on  the  14th  of  July,  marching  out  with 
two  thousand  horse  and  six  thousand  foot.  But  as  he  rode  through  Bishopsgate-street  and 
Shoreditch,  though  there  were  great  crowds  looking  on,  none  cried  out  to  wish  him  success, 
which  gave  a  sad  indication  how  ill  they  were  affected  to  him. 

The  council  writ  to  tlie  emperor  by  one  Shelley,  whom  they  sent  to  give  notice  of  the 
lady  Jane's  succession,  complaining  that  the  lady  Mary  was  making  stirs,  and 
the  Em'  ^i-  r  ^''^*  ^'^*  ambassador  had  officiously  meddled  in  their  affairs  ;  but  that  they  had 
given  orders  for  reducing  the  lady  JMary  to  her  duty.  They  also  desired  the 
continuance  of  his  friendship,  and  that  he  would  command  his  resident  to  carry  himself  as 
became  an  ambassador.  Sir  Philip  Hobbey  was  continued  ambassador  there ;  the  others 
were  ordered  to  stay  and  prosecute  the  mediation  of  the  peace ;  but  the  emperor  would  not 
receive  those  letters ;  and  in  a  few  days  there  went  over  others  from  queen  ]Mary. 

Ridley  was  appointed  to  set  out  queen  Jane's  title  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's,  and  to  warn 

Ridley  *^^®  people  of  the  dangers  they  would  be  in  if  queen  JIary  should  reign  :  which 
preaches  for  he  did,  and  gave  an  account  in  his  sermon  of  w^hat  had  passed  between  him  and 
the  L.  Jane's  her,  when  he  went  and  (offered  to  preach  to  her.  At  the  same  time  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  at  Cambridge,  where  himself  was  both  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity and  steward  of  the  town,  made  the  vice-chancellor  preach  to  the  same  purpose.  But 
he  held  in  more  general  terms,  and  managed  it  so  that  thei'e  was  no  great  offence  taken  on 
either  hand. 

But  now  the  queen  had  made  her  title  be  proclaimed  at  Norwich ;  and  sent  letters  all 
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over  England,  requiring  the  peers  and  others  of  great  quality  to  come  to  her  assistance.     Some 
O  Mary's  ships  had  been  sent  about  to  lie  on  that  coast  for  intercepting  her  if  she  should 
Party  grows     fly  away ;  but  those  who  commanded  them  were  so  dealt  with,  that  instead  of 
strong.  acting   against    her,  they  declared    for    her.      Sir    Edward  Hastings    having 

raised  four  thousand  men  in  Buckinghamshire,  instead  of  joining  with  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, went  over  with  them  into  her  service.  JMany  were  also  from  all  places  every  day 
running  to  her;  and  in  several  counties  of  England  she  was  proclaimed  queen.  But  none 
came  in  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  so  he  writ  earnestly  to  the  lords  at  London  to  send 
him  more  supplies. 

Tiiey  understanding  from  all  the  corners  of  England  that  the  tide  grew  everywhere 
And  the      strong  for  the  queen,  entered  into  consultations  how  to  redeem  their  past  faults. 
Council  turn  and  to  reconcile  themselves  to  her.     The  earl  of  Arundel  hated  Northumberland 
to  her.  on  many  accounts.     The  marquis  of  Winchester  was  famous  for  his  dexterity  in 

shiftinof  sides,  always  to  his  own  advantage.  To  them  joined  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
more  closely  linked  to  the  interests  of  the  lady  Jane,  since  his  son  had  married  her  sister, 
which  made  him  the  more  careful  to  disentangle  himself  in  time.  To  those,  sir  Thomas 
Cheney,  warden  of  the  Cinque-ports,  and  sir  John  Mason,  with  the  two  secretaries,  came 
over.  It  was  said  that  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  had  desired  an  audience  in 
some  place  in  the  city ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  give  it  in  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  house,  who 
being  the  least  suspected,  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk  that  they  sliould  be  suf- 
fered to  go  from  the  Tower  thither.  They  also  pretended,  that  since  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland had  writ  so  earnestly  for  new  forces,  they  must  go  and  treat  with  my  lord  mayor 
and  the  city  of  London  about  it.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  got  out,  the  earl  of  Arundel 
pressed  them  to  declare  for  queen  Mary :  and  to  persuade  them  to  it,  he  laid  open  all  the 
cruelty  of  Northumberland,  under  whose  tyranny  they  must  resolve  to  be  enslaved  if  they 
would  not  now  shake  it  off.  The  other  consenting  readily  to  it,  they  sent  for  the  lord 
mayor,  with  the  recorder  and  the  aldermen ;  and  having  declared  their  resolutions  to  them, 
Ad  0-  ^^^^y  ''0*^^*^  together  into  Cheapside,  and  there  proclaimed  queen  Mary,  on  the 
claimed  her  19th  of  July  :  from  thence  they  went  to  Saint  Paul's,  where  Te  Deum  was  sung. 
Queen.  ^n  order  was  sent  to  the  Tower  to  require  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  deliver  up  that 

place,  and  to  acknowledge  queen  Mary,  and  that  the  lady  Jane  should  lay  down  the  title 
of  Queen.  To  this,  as  her  father  submitted  tamely,  so  she  expressed  no  sort  of  concern 
in  losing  that  imaginary  glory,  which  now  had  for  nine  days  been  rather  a  burden  than 
any  matter  of  joy  to  her.  They  also  sent  orders  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland  to  disband 
his  forces,  and  to  carry  himself  as  became  an  obedient  subject  to  the  queen.  And  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  with  the  lord  Paget,  were  seut  to  give  her  an  account  of  it,  who  continued 
still  at  Framlinghan  in  Suffolk. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  had  retired  back  to  Cambridge  to  stay  for  new  men 
Th  Duke  of  ^™™  London ;  but  hearing  how  matters  went  there  before  ever  the  council's 
Noriliumber-  Orders  came  to  him,  he  dismissed  his  forces,  and  went  to  the  market-place 
land  submits,  and  proclaimed  the  queen,  flinging  up  his  own  hat  for  joy,  and  crying,  "  God 
and  IS  taken:  ^^^^  Queen  Mary  !"  But  the  earl  of  Arundel  being  sent  by  the  queen  to  appre- 
hend him,  it  is  said,  that  when  he  saw  him,  he  fell  abjectly  at  his  feet  to  beg  his  favour. 
This  was  like  him,  it  being  not  more  unusual  for  such  insolent  persons  to  be  most  basely 
sunk  with  their  misfortunes,  than  to  bo  out  of  measure  blown  up  with  success.  He  was,  on 
With  many  the  25th  of  July,  sent  to  the  Tower  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  his  eldest  son, 
more  Prison-  Ambrose  and  Henry,  two  of  his  other  sons.  Some  other  of  his  friends  were 
^'^'^  "th^'^'^''  made  prisoners,  among  whom  was  sir  Thomas  Palmer,  the  wicked  instrument  of 
Tower  of  the  duke  of  Somerset's  fall,  who  was  become  his  most  intimate  confidant,  and 
London.  Dr.  Sands,  the  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge. 

Now  did  all  people  go  to  the  queen  to  implore  her  mercy.  She  received  them  all  very 
favourably,  except  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  Dr.  Ridley,  and  lord  Robert  Dudley.  The 
first  of  these  had  been  a  submissive  fawner  on  the  duke  of  Northumberland ;  the  second 
had  incurred  her  displeasure  by  his  sermon,  and  she  gladly  laid  hold  on  any  colour  to  be 
more  severe  to  him,  that  way  might  be  made  for  bringing  Bonner  to  London  again ;  the 
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third  had  followed  his  father's  fortunes.  On  the  27th,  the  lords  chief  justices,  Cholmley 
and  Montague,  were  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  the  day  after,  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  sir 
John  Cheke  went  after  them ;  the  lady  Jane  and  her  husband  being  still  detained  in  the 
Tower.  Three  days  after  an  order  came  to  set  the  duke  of  Suffolk  at  liberty,  upon  engage- 
ment to  return  to  prison  when  the  queen  required  it,  for  it  was  generally  known  that  he 
had  been  driven  on  by  Dudley ;  and  as  it  was  believed  that  he  had  not  been  faulty  out  of 
malice,  so  his  great  weakness  made  them  little  apprehensive  of  any  dangers  from  him  ;  and 
therefore  the  queen  being  willing  to  express  a  signal  act  of  clemency  at  her  first  coming  to 
the  crown,  it  was  thought  best  to  let  it  fall  on  him. 

Now  did  the  queen  come  towards  London,  being  met  on  the  way  by  her  sister  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  ^^^^^  "^  thousand  horse,  who  had  gathered  about  her,  to  show  their  zeal  to  main- 
cnteis  Lon-    tain  both  their  titles,  which  in  this  late  contest  had  been  linked  together.     She 
<ion-  made  her  entry  to  London  on  the  3rd  of  August  with  great  solemnity  and  pomp. 

When  she  came  to  the  Tower,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  almost  seven  years  in  it ; 
Gardiner,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  that  had  been  five  years  there ;  the  duchess  of 
Somerset,  that  had  been  kept  there  near  two  years ;  and  the  lord  Courtney  (whom 
she  made  afterwards  earl  of  Devonshire),  that  was  son  to  the  marquis  of  Exeter, 
and  had  been  kept  there  ever  since  his  father  was  attainted,  had  their  liberty  granted  them. 
So  now  she  was  peaceably  settled  in  the  throne  without  any  effusion  of  blood,  having  broke 
through  a  confederacy  against  her,  which  seemed  to  be  so  strong,  that  if  he  that  was  the 
head  of  it  had  not  been  universally  odious  to  the  nation,  it  could  not  have  been  so  easily 
dissipated.  She  was  naturally  pious  and  devout,  even  to  superstition ;  had  a  generous 
disposition  of  mind,  but  much  corrupted  by  melancholy,  which  was  partly  natural  in  her, 
but  much  increased  by  the  cross  accidents  of  her  life,  both  before  and  after  her  advancement ; 
so  that  she  was  very  peevish  and  splenetic  towards  the  end  of  her  life.  When  the  dififer- 
Sh  h  d  been  ^^^^^  became  irreconcilable  between  her  father  and  mother,  she  followed  her 
in  danger  ia  mother's  interests,  they  being  indeed  her  ov^ti  ;  and  for  a  great  while  could  not 
her  Fatlier's  be  persuaded  to  submit  to  the  king ;  who  being  impatient  of  contradiction  from 
*™'^'  any,  but  especially  from  his  own  child,  was  resolved  to  strike  a  terror  in  all  his 

people,  by  putting  her  openly  to   deatli ;  which  her  mother  coming  to  know,  writ  her  a 

letter  of  a  very  devout  strain,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection,  In  which 
N     b  ^"^2""'  "  ^^'^  encouraged  her  to  sufi'er  cheerfully,  to  trust  to  God,  and  keep  her  heart 

clean.  She  charged  her  in  all  things  to  obey  the  king's  commands,  except  in  the 
matters  of  religion.  She  sent  her  two  Latin  books,  the  one  of  the  Life  of  Christ  (which  was 
perhaps  the  famous  book  of  Thomas  a  Kempis),  and  the  other  St.  Jerome's  Letter.  She  bid  her 
divert  herself  at  the  virginals  or  lute,  but  above  all  things  to  keep  herself  pure,  and  to  enter 
into  no  treaty  of  marriage  till  these  ill  times  should  pass  over ;  of  which  her  mother  seemed 
to  retain  still  good  hopes."  This  letter  should  have  been  in  my  former  volume  if  I  had  then 
seen  it,  but  it  is  no  improper  place  to  mention  it  here.  At  court,  many  were  afraid  to 
move  the  king  for  her;  both  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  Gardiner  looked  on,  and  were 
And  was  pre-  ii^^villing  to  hazard  their  own  interests  to  preserve  her.  But  (as  it  was  now- 
served  by  printed,  and  both  these  appealed  to)  Cranmer  was  the  only  person  that  would 
Cranmer's       adventure  on  it.     In  his  gentle  way,  he  told  the  king,  that  she  was  young  and 

indiscreet,  and  therefore  it  was  no  wonder  if  she  obstinately  adliered  to  that 
which  her  mother  and  all  about  her  had  been  infusing  into  her  for  many  years  :  but  that 
it  would  appear  strange  if  he  should  for  this  cause  so  far  forget  he  was  a  father,  as  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  with  his  own  child :  that  if  she  were  separated  from  her  mother  and 
her  people,  in  a  little  time  there  might  be  ground  gained  on  her ;  but  to  take  away  her 
life,  would  raise  horror  through  all  Europe  against  him.  By  these  means  he  preserved  her 
at  that  time. 

After  her  mother's  death,  in  June  following,  she  changed  her  note  ;  for  besides  the  decla- 
She  submit-  ration  she  then  signed,  which  was  inserted  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  she 
ted  to  her  Fa-  -^j-j^  letters  of  such  submission  as  show  how  exi^ert  she  was  in  dissembling. 
Collect.Niim  Three  of  these  to  her  father,  and  one  to  Cromwell,  I  have  put  in  the  Collection  ; 
3,  4,  5,  C.      "  in  which  she,  with  the  most  studied  expressions,  declaring  her  sorrow  for  her 
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past  stubbornness,  and  disobedience  to  his  most  just  and  virtuous  laws,  implores  his  par- 
don, as  lying  prostrate  at  his  feet :  and  considering  his  great  learning  and  knowledge, 
she  puts  her  soul  in  his  hand,  resolving  that  he  should  for  ever  thereafter  direct  her  con- 
science, from  which  she  vows  she  would  never  vary."  This  she  repeats  in  such  tender  words, 
that  it  shows  she  could  command  herself  to  say  anything  that  she  thought  fit  for  her  ends. 
And  when  Cromwell  writ  to  her,  to  know  "  what  her  opinion  was  about  pilgrimages,  purga- 
tory, and  i-elics,  she  assures  him  she  had  no  opinion  at  all  but  such  as  she  should  receive 
from  the  king,  who  had  her  whole  heart  in  his  keeping ;  and  he  should  imprint  upon  it,  in 
these  and  all  other  matters,  whatever  his  inestimable  virtue,  high  wisdom,  and  excellent 
learning  should  think  convenient  for  her."  So  perfectly  had  she  learned  that  style  that  she 
knew  was  most  acceptable  to  him.  Having  copied  these  from  the  originals,  I  thought  it  not 
unfit  to  insert  them,  that  it  may  appear  how  far  those  of  that  religion  can  comply  when  their 
interest  leads  them  to  it. 

From  that  time,  this  princess  had  been  in  all  points  most  exactly  compliant  to  everything 
her  father  did.  And  after  his  death,  she  never  pretended  to  be  of  any  other  religion  than 
that  wliich  was  established  by  him  :  so  that  all  that  she  pleaded  for,  in  her  brother's 
reign,  was  only  the  continuance  of  that  way  of  worship  that  was  in  use  at  her  father's 
deatli.  But  now,  being  come  to  tlie  crown,  tliat  would  not  content  her ;  yet  when  she 
thought  where  to  fix,  she  was  distracted  between  two  different  schemes  that  were  presented 
to  her. 

On  the  one  hand,  Gardiner  and  all  that  party  were  for  bringing  religion  back  to  what  it 
The  Designs  had  been  at  king  Henry's  death  ;  and  afterward,  by  slow  degrees,  to  raise  it  up 
for  changing  to  what  it  had  been  before  his  breach  with  the  papacy.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the 
Religion.  queen,  of  her  own  inclination,  was  much  disposed  to  return  immediately  to  the 
union  of  the  catholic  church,  as  she  called  it :  and  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  do  it,  since  it 
was  only  by  the  papal  authority  that  her  illegitimation  was  removed.  To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  all  these  acts  and  sentences  that  had  passed  against  her  might  be  annulled 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  pope.     Gardiner  finding  these  things  had  not 

laniners     g^j.j^  weight  with  her  as  he  desired,  for  she  looked  on  him  as  a  crafty  temporizing 

man,  sent  over  to  the  emperor,  on  whom  she  depended  much,  to  assure  him,  that 

if  he  would  persuade  her  to  make  him  chancellor,  and  to  put  affairs  into  his  hands,  lie  should 

order  them  so  that  everything  she  had  a  mind  to  should  be  carried  in  time.      But  Gardiner 

understood  she  had  sent  for  cardinal  Pole  ;   so  he  writ  to  the  emperor,  that  he  knew  his  zeal 

for  the  exaltation  of  the  popedom  would  undo  all ;  therefore  he  pressed  him  to  write  to  the 

queen  for  moderating  her  heat,  and  to  stop  the  cardinal's  coming  over.     He  said,  that  Pole 

stood  attainted  by  law,  so  that  his  coming  into  England  would  alarm  the  nation.      He 

observed,  that  upon  a  double  account  they  were  averse  to  the  papacy  :  the  one  was,  for  the 

church  lands,  which  they  had  gener.illy  bought  from  the  crown  on  very  easy  terms,  and  they 

would  not  easily  part  with  them.     The  other  was,  the  fear  they  had  of  papal  dominion  and 

power,  which  had  been  now  for  about  twenty-five  years  set  out  to  the  people  as  the  most 

intolerable  tyrany  that  ever  was :  therefore,  he  said,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  some  time 

to  wear  out  these  prejudices  ;  and  the  precipitating  of  councils  might  ruin  all.    He  gave  the 

emperor  also  secret  assurances  of  serving  him  in  all  his  interests.      All  this  Gardiner  did  the 

more  warily,  because  he  understood  that  cardinal  Pole  hated  him  as  a  false  and  deceitful  man. 

Upon  this  the  emperor  writ  to  the  queen  several  letters  with  his  own  hand,  which  is  so 

hardly  legible  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me,  or  some  others  to  whom  I  showed  them,  to 

read  them  so  well  as  to  copy  them  out ;  and  one  that  was  written  by  his  sister,  the  queen  of 

Hungary,  and  signed  by  him,  is  no  better ;  but  from  many  half  sentences,  I  find  that  all  waa 

with  a  design  to  temper  her,  that  she  should  not  make  too  much  haste,  nor  be  too  much  led 

by  Italian  counsels.      Upon  the  return  of  this  message,  the  seal,  which  had  been  taken  front 

Goodrick,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  put  for  some  days  in  the  keeping  of  Hare,  master  of  the  rolls, 

was,  on  the  13th  of  Auoust,  given  to  Gardiner,  who  was  declared  lord  chancellor 

e  IS  ma  e  £  Enorland.  and  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  chiefly  put  in  his  hands.  So  that 
CliaDcellor.  o  •  ^  •'    i  ,  ■  ,       ,  »  i 

now  the  measure  of  the  queen  s  councils  was  to  do  everythmg  slowly,  ana  by 

6uch  sure  steps  as  might  put  them  less  in  hazard.  ; 
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The  first  thing  tliat  was  clone,  was  the  bringing  the  duke  of  Northumberland  to  his  trial. 
The  Duke  of  '^^^'^  °^^  "^"^^^  °^  Norfolk  was  made  lord  high  steward  ;  the  queen  thinking  it  fit 
Nortluimber-  to  put  the  first  character  of  honour  on  him,  who  had  sufiered  so  mucli  for  being 
land  and  the  head  of  the  popisli  party.     And  here  a  subtle  thing  was  started,  which  had 

others  tried.  1^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  great  Secret  hitherto.  It  was  said,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  never 
been  truly  attainted,  and  that  the  act  against  him  was  not  a  true  act  of  parliament ;  so  that 
without  any  pardon,  or  restitution  in  blood,  he  was  still  duke  of  Norfolk  *.  This  he  had 
never  mentioned  all  the  last  reign,  lest  that  should  have  procured  an  act  to  confinn  his 
attainder.  So  he  came  now  in  upon  his  former  right,  by  which  all  the  grants  that  had  been 
given  of  his  estate  were  to  be  declared  void  by  common  law.  The  duke  of  Northumberland, 
with  the  marquis  of  Northampton  and  the  earl  of  "Warwick,  were  brought  to  their  trials.  The 
duke  desired  two  points  might  be  first  answered  by  the  judges  in  matter  of  law.  The  one, 
whether  a  man,  acting  by  the  authority  of  the  great  seal  and  the  order  of  the  privy-council, 
could  become  thereby  guilty  of  treason  ?  The  other  was,  whether  those  who  had  been  equally 
guilty  with  him,  and  by  whose  direction  and  commands  he  had  acted,  could  sit  his  judges  ? 
To  these  the  judges  made  answer,  that  the  great  seal  of  one  that  was  not  lawful  queen  could 
give  no  authority  nor  indemnity  to  those  that  acted  on  such  a  warrant ;  and  that  any  perr 
that  was  not,  by  an  attainder  upon  record,  convicted  of  such  accession  to  his  crime,  might 
sit  his  judge,  and  was  not  to  be  challenged  upon  a  surmise  or  report.  So  these  points,  by 
which  only  he  could  hope  to  have  defended  himself,  being  thus  determined  against 

n    con-        j^jj^^  l^g  confessed  he  was  guilty,  and  submitted  to  the  queen's  mercy.    So  did  the 
dcujned.  ,  o        j  ^  x  ^        j  ^ 

marquis  of  Northampton  and  the  duke's  son,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  (it  seems 

by  this  trial^  had  a  writ  for  sitting  in  the  house  of  peers  •  they  were  all  three  found  guilty. 

Judgment  also  passed  next  day,  in  a  jury  of  commoners,  against  sir  John  Gates  and  his 

brother,  sir  Henry ;  sir  Andrew  Dudley  and  sir  Thomas  Palmer  confessing  their  indictments. 

But  of  all  these  it  was  resolved  that  only  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  sir  John  Gates 

and  sir  Thomas  Palmer,  should   be  made  examples  :  Heath,  bishop    of  Worcester,   was 

employed  to  instruct  the  duke,  and  to  prepare  him  for  his  death.     Whether  he 

he  professes     ^^'^^  been  always  in  heart  what  he  then,  professed,  or  whether  he  only  pretended 

he  had  heen     it,  hoping  that  it  might  procure  him  favour,  is  variously  reported  :  but  certain  it 

alw.ays  a  Pa.    jg  that  he  Said  he  h.ad  been  always  a  catholic  in  his  heart ;  vet  this  could  not 

pist.  .  . 

save  him.  He  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  that  temper,  so  given  both  to  revenge 
and  dissimulation,  that  his  enemies  saw  it  was  necessary  to  put  him  out  of  the  way,  lest,  if 
he  had  lived,  he  might  have  insinuated  himself  into  the  queen's  favour,  and  then  turned  the 
danger  upon  them.  So  the  earl  of  Arundel,  now  made  lord  steward  of  the  household,  with 
others,  easily  obtained  that  his  head  should  be  cut  off,  together  with  sir  John  Gates's  and  sir 
Thomas  Palmer's. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  he  was  carried  to  the  place  of  execution.  On  the  way,  there  was 
some  expostulation  between  Gates  and  him  ;  they,  as  is  ordinary  for  complices  in  ill  actions, 
laying  the  blame  of  their  miseries  on  one  another  :  yet  they  professed  they  did  mutually 
forgive,  and  so  died  in  charity  together.  It  is  said  that  he  made  a  long  speech,  accusing  his 
former  ill  life,  and  confessing  his  treasons  :  but  that  part  of  it  which  concerned  religion  is 
only  preserved.  In  it  he  exhorted  the  people  to  stand  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and 
to  reject  that  of  latter  date,  which  had  occasioned  all  the  misery  of  the  foregoing  thirty  years  ; 
and  desired,  as  they  would  prevent  the  like  for  the  future,  that  they  would  drive  out  of  the 
nation  these  trumpets  of  sedition,  the  new  preachers ;  that  for  himself,  whatever  he  had 
otherwise  pretended,  he  believed  no  other  religion  than  that  of  his  forefathers ;  in  which  he 
appealed  to  his  ghostly  father,  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  then  present  witli  him ;  but  being 
blinded  with  ambition,  he  had  made  wreck  of  his  conscience  by  temporising,  for  which  he 
professed  himself  sincerely  penitent.  So  did  he,  and  the  other  two,  end  their  days.  Palmer 
was  little  pitied,  as  being  believed  a  treacherous  conspirator  against  his  former  master  and 
friend,  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

"i  et  in  the  second  session  of  this  parliament,  a  private  act  passed  to  make  void  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  attainder. — . 

SrRYPr's  CORRRCT. 

VOL.    I.  H  H 
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Thus  died  tlio  aniLitious  duke  of  Northumberland.  lie  had  been,  in  tlie  former  parts  of 
his  life,  a  great  captain,  and  had  the  reputation  of  a  wise  man  :  he  was  generally 
IS  laiac-  successful ;  and  they  that  are  so,  are  always  esteemed  wise.  He  was  an  extra- 
ordinary man  in  a  lower  size,  but  had  forgot  himself  much  when  he  was  raised 
higher,  in  which  his  mind  seemed  more  exalted  than  his  fortunes.  But  as  he  was  transported 
by  his  rage  and  revenge  out  of  measure,  so  he  was  as  servile  and  mean  in  his  submissions. 
Fox,  it  secni«,  was  informed  that  he  had  hopes  given  him  of  his  life,  if  he  should  declare 
himself  to  be  of  the  popish  religion,  even  though  his  head  were  laid  on  the  block  :  but  which 
way  soever  he  made  that  declaration,  either  to  get  his  life  by  it,  or  that  he  had  really  been 
always  what  he  now  professed,  it  argued  that  he  regarded  religion  very  little  either  in  his 
life  or  at  his  deatli.  But  whether  he  did  anything  to  hasten  the  late  king's  death,  I  do  not 
find  it  was  at  all  inquired  after :  only  those  who  considered  how  much  guilt  disorders  all 
people,  and  that  they  have  a  black  cloud  over  their  minds,  which  appears  either  in  the  vio- 
lence of  rage  or  the  abjectness  of  fear,  did  find  so  great  a  change  in  his  deportment  in  these 
last  passages  of  his  life,  from  what  was  in  the  former  parts  of  it,  that  they  could  not  but  think 
there  was  some  extraordinary  thing  within  him  from  whence  it  flowed. 

And  for  king  Edward's  death,  those  who  had  affairs  now  in  their  hands  were  so  little 
King  R(l-  careful  of  his  memory,  and  indeed  so  glad  of  his  death,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 
ward's  Fune-  made  little  search  about  it.  It  is  rather  strange  that  they  allowed  him  such 
funeral  rites  :  for  the  queen  kept  a  solemn  exequy,  with  all  the  other  remem- 
brances of  the  dead,  and  masses  for  him,  used  in  the  Roman  church,  at  the  Tower,  on  the 
8th  of  August,  the  same  day  that  he  was  buried  at  Westminster;  the  lord  treasurer  (who 
was  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  still  continued  in  that  trust),  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Pembroke,  being  the  principal  mourners.  Day,  tliat  was  now  to  be  restored  to  his  see  of 
Chichester,  was  appointed  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  :  in  which  he  commended  and 
excused  the  king,  but  loaded  his  government  severely,  and  extolled  the  queen  much,  under 
whom  he  promised  the  people  happy  days.  It  was  intended  that  all  the  burial  rites  should 
have  been  according  to  the  old  forms  that  were  before  the  Reformation  ;  but  Cranmer  opposed 
this  vigorously,  and  insisted  upon  it,  that  as  the  king  himself  had  been  a  zealous  promoter 
of  that  Reformation,  so  the  English  service  was  then  established  by  law.  Upon  this  he 
stoutly  hindered  any  other  way  of  officiating,  and  himself  performed  all  the  offices  of  the 
burial ;  to  whlcli  he  joined  the  solemnity  of  a  communion  *.  In  these,  it  may  be  easily 
imagined,  he  did  everything  with  a  very  lively  sorrow ;  since,  as  he  had  loved  the  king 
beyond  expression,  so  he  could  not  but  look  on  his  funeral  as  the  burial  of  the  Reformation, 
and  in  particular  as  a  step  to  his  own. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  the  queen  made  an  open  declaration  in  council,  that  although  her 
conscience  was  staid  in  the  matters  of  religion,  yet  she  was  resolved  not  to 
declares  she  Compel  or  strain  others,  otherwise  than  as  God  should  put  into  their  hearts  a 
will  force  no  persuasiou  of  tliat  truth  she  was  in ;  and  this  she  hoped  should  be  done  by  the 
Mans  Con-  opening  his  word  to  them,  by  godly,  virtuous,  and  learned  preachers.  Now  all 
the  deprived  bishops  looked  to  be  quickly  placed  in  their  sees  again.  Bonner 
went  to  St.  Paul's  on  the  13th  of  August,  being  Sunday,  where  Bourn,  that  was  his  chaplain, 
preached  before  him.  He  spake  honourably  of  Bonner,  with  sharp  reflections  on  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  in  the  time  of  king  Edward.  This  did  much  provoke  the  whole 
audience,  who  as  they  hated  Banner,  so  could  not  hear  anything  said  that  seemed  to  detract 
AT  It  t  f'^'O'"  *''^^*'  ^'"o-  Hereupon  there  was  a  great  tumult  in  the  church  ;  some  called 
Taul's  Cross,  to  puU  him  down,  others  flung  stones,  and  one  threw  a  dagger  towards  the 

*   It  is  highly  improbable  that  he,  who  was  now  under  asiical   Memoirs;  although  it   is   remarkable   that  he 

displeasure,  about  this  time  confined  to  his  house,  and  soon  omits  mention  of  the  fact   in   Iiis   Life  of  Cranmer.      Its 

after   to   the  Tower,  should   be  allowid  to  perform  these  truth   has  been   acknowledged  by  writers  on  both  sides; 

offices  in  such  a  manner.     Godwin  [anno  1553]  Annul,  and  the  circumstance  is  accounted  for,  when  tlie  danger  of 

says,   "  Concionem  habente   Daio.  Cicestr.  Episcopo,  qui  exciting  popular  feeling  too  highly  at  such  a  critic.il  nio- 

etiara  sacrum  peregit  vcrnacula  usus  Anglicana  et  Eucha-  ment  is  considered  ;  and  Mary  is  supposed  to  have  acted 

ristiam  praisentibus  exhibuit,"  &c.     To  the  same  purport,  under  the  advice  of  the  emperor's  agents  in  giving  way  on 

Holinshed,  vol.   ii.    p.   1089. — Anon.  Correct.      [The  the  occasion. — Ed.] 
bishop's  statement  is  confirmed  by  Strype  in  his  Ecclesi- 
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pulpit  with  that  force,  tliat  it  sttick  fast  in  tlio  timljor  of  it ;  Bourn,  by  stoopinn:, 
saved  himself  from  that  danger ;  and  Rogers  and  Bradford,  two  eminent  ]>reacliers,  and  of 
great  credit  with  the  people,  stood  up,  and  gently  quieted  the  heat ;  and  tliey,  to  deliver 
Bourn  out  of  their  hands,  conveyed  him  from  the  pulpit  to  a  house  near  the  church. 

This  was  such  an  accident  as  the  papists  would  have  desired ;  for  it  gave  them  a  colour  to 
proceed  more  severely,  and  to  prohibit  preaching,  whicli  was  the  first  step  they  intended  to 
make.  Tliere  was  a  message  sent  to  the  lord  mayor,  to  give  a  strict  cliarge  that  every 
citizen  should  take  cai-e  of  all  that  belonged  to  him,  and  see  that  they  went  to  their  own 
parish  church,  and  kept  the  peace  ;  as  also  to  acquaint  them  with  what  the  queen  had 
declared  in  council  on  the  13th  of  August.  And  on  the  ]8th  there  was  published  an 
An  Inliibition  inhibition  in  the  queen's  name,  to  this  effect :  "  that  she,  considering  the  great 
of  all  Preach-  danger  that  had  come  to  the  realm,  by  the  differences  in  religion,  did  declare  for 
'"»•  herself,  that  she  was  of  that  religion  that  she  had  professed  from  her  infancy,  and 

that  she  would  maintain  it  during  her  time,  and  be  glad  that  all  her  subjects  would 
chantably  receive  it;  yet  she  did  not  intend  to  compel  any  of  her  subjects  to  it,  till  public 
order  should  be  taken  in  it  by  common  assent ;  requiring  all,  in  the  mean  while,  not  to 
move  sedition  or  unquietness,  till  such  order  .should  be  settled,  and  not  to  use  the  names  of 
Papist  or  Heretic,  but  to  live  together  in  love,  and  in  the  fear  of  God  :  but  if  any  made 
assemblies  of  the  people,  she  would  take  care  they  should  be  severely  punished  ;  and  she 
straitly  charged  them,  that  none  should  preach  or  expound  Scripture,  or  print  any  books 
or  plays,  without  her  special  license.  And  required  her  subjects,  that  none  of  them  should 
presume  to  punish  any  on  pretence  of  the  late  rebellion,  but  as  they  should  be  authorised  by 
her ;  yet  she  did  not  thereby  restrain  any  from  informing  against  such  offenders  :  she  would 
be  mo.st  sorry  to  have  cause  to  execute  the  severity  of  the  law,  but  she  was  resolved  not  to 
suffer  such  rebellious  doings  to  go  unpunished,  but  hoped  her  subjects  would  not  drive  her 
to  the  extreme  execution  of  the  laws." 

When  this  was  published,  it  was  much  descanted  on.     The  pi'ofession  she  made  of  her 

religion  to  be  the  same  it  had  been  from  lier  infancy,  showed  it  was  not  her 

cnsuies    fj^^j^gj-'g  religion,  but  entire  popery  that  she  intended  to  restore.      It  was  also 
passed  upon  It.  o       '  i     p  i      i      i       •  i      i    •    i 

observed  tliat  whereas  before  she  bad  said  plamly  she  would  compel  none  to  be 

of  it :  now  that  was  qualified  with  this,  till  public  order  should  be  taken  in  it ;  which  was, 

till  they  could  so  frame  a  parliament,  that  it  should  concur  with  the  queen's  design.     The 

equal  forbidding  of  assemblies,  or  ill  names,  on  both  sides,  was  thought  intended  to  be  a  trap 

for  the  reformed,  that  they  should  be  punished  if  they  offended,  but  the  others  were  sure  to 

be  rather  encouraged.    The  restraint  of  preaching  without  license,  was  pretended  to  be  copied 

from  what   had  been  done  in  king  Edward's  time ;  yet  then  there  was  a  liberty  left  for 

a  long  time  to  all  to  preach  in  their  own  churclies,  only  they  might  preach  nowhere  else 

without  a  license ;  and  the  power  of  licensing  was  also  lodged  at  first  with  the  bishops  in 

their  several  dioceses,  and  at  last  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  well  as  with  the 

king ;  whereas  now,  at  one  stroke,  all  the  pulpits  of  England  that  were  in  the  hands  of  the 

reformed,  were  brought  under  an  interdict ;  for  they  were  .sure  to  obtain  no  licenses.     But 

the  cunningest  part  of  these  inhibitions  was,  the  declaring  that  the  queen  would  proceed  with 

rigour  against  all  that  were  guilty  of  the  late  rebellion,  if  they  should  provoke  her ;  many 

about  London  had  some  way  or  other  expressed  themselves  for  it,  and  these  were  the  hottest 

among  the  reformed ;  so   that  here  was  a  sharp  threatening  hanging  over  them,  if  they 

should  express  any  more  zeal  about  religion. 

When  this  was  put  out,  the  queen  understanding  that  in  Suffolk  those  of  that  profession  took 

She  re  uites  ^  little  more  liberty  than  their  neighbours,  presuming  on  their  great  merit,  and 

the  Service  of  the  queen's  promises  to  them  ;  there  was  a  special  letter  sent  to  the  bishop  of 

the  Men  of    Norwich"'s  vicar,  himself  being  at   Brussels,  to  see  to  the  execution  of  these 

"  "     '  '      injunctions  against  any  that  should  preach  without  license.      Upon  this  some 

came  from  Suffolk  to  put  the  queen  in  mind  of  her  promise.     This  was  thought  insolent ; 

and  she  returned  them  no  other  answer,  but  that  they  being  members,  thought  to  rule  her  that 

was  their  head ;  but  they  should  learn  that  the  members  ought  to  obey  the  head,  and  not  to 

think  to  bear  rule  over  it.     One  of  these  had  spoken  of  her  promise  with  more  confidence 

H  n  2 
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tlian  the  rest ;  his  name  was  Dobbe  ;  so  lie  was  ordered  to  stand  tliree  days  in  the  pilhiry, 
as  having  said  that  which  tended  to  the  defamation  of  the  queen.  And  from  hence  all  saw 
what  a  severe  government  they  were  to  come  under,  in  which  the  claiming  of  former 
promises  that  had  been  made  by  the  queen  when  she  needed  their  assistance,  was  to  be 
accounted  a  crime.  But  there  was  yet  a  more  unreasonable  severity  showed  to  Bradford 
and  Rogers,  who  had  appeased  the  tumult  the  Sunday  before,  and  rescued  the  preacher  from 
the  rage  of  the  people.  It  was  said  that  their  appeasing  it  so  easily,  showed  what 
interest  they  had  with  the  people,  and  was  a  presumption  that  they  had  set  it  on  ; 
so  without  any  further  proof,  the  one  was  put  in  the  Tower,  and  the  other  confined  to  his 
house. 

But  now  the  deprived  bishops,  who  were  Bonner  of  London,  Gardiner  of  Winchester, 
The  Popish  Tonstall  of  Durham,  Heath  of  Worcester,  and  Day  of  Chichester,  were  to  be 
Bishops  re-  restored  to  their  sees.  I  have  only  seen  the  commission  for  restorino-  Bonner 
storeu.  ^^^  Tonstall ;  but  the  rest  were  no  doubt  in  the  same  strain,  with  a  little 

variation.  The  commission  for  Bonner,  bearing  date  the  22d  of  August,  was  directed  to 
some  civilians,  setting  forth  that  he  had  petitioned  the  queen  to  examine  the  appeal  he  had 
made  from  the  delegates  that  had  deprived  liim  ;  and  tliat  therefore  the  sentence  against 
him  being  unjust  and  illegal,  he  desired  it  might  he  declared  to  be  of  no  effect.  Upon 
which  these  did,  without  any  great  hesitation,  return  the  sentences  void  and  the  appeals 
good.  So  thus  they  were  restored  to  their  sees.  But  because  the  bishopric  of  Durham  was 
by  act  of  parliament  dissolved,  .and  the  regalities  of  it,  which  had  been  given  to  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  were  now  by  his  attainder  fallen  into  the  queen^s  hand,  she  granted 
Tonstall  letters  patents,  erecting  that  bishopric  again  of  new ;  making  mention  that  some 
wicked  men,  to  enrich  themselves  by  it,  had  procured  it  to  be  dissolved. 

On  the  29th  of  August  commission  was  granted  to  Gardiner  to  give  licenses  under  the 
The  Consul-  S^^'^^  ^'^^^  ^o  such  grave,  learned,  and  discreet  persons,  as  he  should  think  meet 
tations  among  and  able  to  preach  God's  word.  All  who  were  so  licensed,  were  qualified  to 
the  Reformed  preach  in  any  cathedral  or  parochial  church,  to  which  he  should  think  it  con- 
**'^'  venient  to   send  them.     By  this  the  reformers  were  not  only  out  of  hope  to 

obtain  any  licenses,  but  likewise  saw  a  way  laid  down  for  sending  such  men  as  Gardiner 
pleased  into  all  their  pulpits,  to  infect  their  people.  Upon  this  they  considered  what  to  do. 
If  there  had  been  only  a  particular  interdiction  of  some  private  persons,  the  considerations  of 
peace  and  order  being  of  a  more  public  nature  than  the  consequence  of  any  one  man's  open 
preaching  could  be,  they  judged  it  was  to  be  submitted  to  ;  but  in  such  a  case,  when  they 
saw  this  interdiction  was  general,  and  on  design  to  stop  their  mouths  till  their  enemies 
should  seduce  the  people,  they  did  not  think  they  were  bound  in  conscience  to  give  obedience. 
Many  of  them'  therefore  continued  to  preach  openly;  others,  instead  of  preaching  in 
churches,  were  contented  to  have  only  the  prayers  and  other  service  there ;  but  for 
instructing  their  people,  had  private  conferences  with  them.  The  council  hearing  that  their 
orders  had  been  disobeyed  by  some  in  London,  two  in  Coventry,  and  one  in  Amersham,  they 
were  sent  for,  and  put  in  prison.  And  Coverdale  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Hooper  of 
Gloucester,  being  cited  to  appear  before  the  council,  they  came  and  presented  themselves  on 
the  29th  and  30th  of  August ;  and  on  the  1st  of  September,  Hooper  was  sent  to  the  Fleet, 
and  Coverdale  appointed  to  wait  their  pleasure. 

At  this  time  the  popish  party,  growing  now  insolent  over  England,  began  to  be  as 
forward  in  making  changes  before  the  laws  warranted  them,  as  those  of  the  Reformation  had 
been  in  king  Edward's  time ;  so  that  in  many  places  they  set  xip  images,  and  the  Latin 
service,  with  the  old  rites  again.  This  was  plainly  against  law,  but  the  council  had  no 
rnind  to  hinder  it ;  but  on  the  other  hand  encouraged  it  all  they  could.     L^pon  which  judge 

The  barba-  Hales,  who  thought  he  might  with  the  more  assurance  speak  his  mind,  having 
rous  usage  of  appeared  so  steadily  for  the  queen,  did  at  the  quarter  sessions  in  Kent,  give  a 
Judge  Hales,  charge  to  the  justices  to  see  to  the  execution  of  king  Edward's  laws,  which  were 
still  in  force  and  unrepealed.  Upon  this  he  was,  without  any  regard  to  his  former  zeal,  put 
first  into  the  King's  Bencii ;  from  thence  he  was  removed  to  the  Counter,  and  after  that  to  the 
Fleet ;  wlicre  ttio  good  old  man  was  so  disordered  with  the  cruelties  that,  the  warden  told  him 
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were  contriving  against  all  that  would  not  cliange  their  religion*,  that  it  turned  his  brain,  so 
that  he  endeavoured  to  have  killed  himself  with  a  penknife.  lie  was  after  that,  upon  his 
submission,  set  at  liberty ;  but  never  came  to  himself  again  :  so  he  not  being  well  looked  to, 
drowned  himself.  This,  with  the  usage  of  the  Suffolk  men,  was  much  censured ;  and  from 
thence  it  was  said,  that  no  merits  or  services  could  secure  any  from  the  cruelties  of  that 
religion.  And  it  appeared  in  another  signal  instance,  how  the  actions  of  men  were  not  so 
much  considered  as  their  religion.  The  lord  chief  justice  Montague,  who  had  very  unwillingly 
drawn  the  letters  patents  for  the  lady  Jane's  succession,  was  turned  out  of  his  place,  kept  six 
weeks  in  prison,  fined  in  a  thousand  pounds,  and  some  lands  that  had  been  given  him  by 
king  Edward  were  taken  from  him  ;  though  he  had  sent  his  son  with  twenty  men  to  declare 
for  the  queen,  and  had  a  great  fixmily  of  seventeen  children,  six  sons  and  eleven  daughters  : 
whereas  judge  Bromley  that  had  concurred  in  framing  the  letters  patents  without  any 
reluctancy,  was  made  lord  chief  justice  :  the  true  reason  was,  Bromley  was  a  papist  in  his 
heart,  and  Montague  was  for  the  lleforniation. 

In  many  other  jdaces  where  the  people  were  popishly  affected,  they  drove  away  their 

pastors.     At  Oxford,  Peter  Martyr  was  so  ill  used,  that  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  his  safety 

Ci;mmcr  ile-  ^'^  Lambeth,  where  he  could  not  look  for  any  long  protection,  since  Cranmer  himself 

clared  opciilr  was  every  day  in  expectation  of  being  sent  to  jirison.     lie  kept  himself  quiet, 

ap'amst  the      and  was  contriving  how  to  give  some  public  and  noble  testimonies  to  the  doctrine 

that  he  had  so  long  professed,  and  indeed  had  been  the  chief  promoter  of  in  this 
church.  But  his  quiet  behaviour  was  laid  hold  on  by  his  enemies,  and  it  was  given  out 
tliat  he  was  resolved  to  comply  with  everything  the  queen  h.ad  a  mind  to.  So  I  find 
Bonucr's  In-  Conner  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Lechmore  on  the  6th  of  Sejitember,  in  that  letter 
soloiue.  which  is  in  the  Collection.      "  He  gives  him  notice  that  the  day  before  he  had 

Ciillectioii,       been  restored  to  his  bishopric,  and  Ridley  repulsed  ;  for  which  he  is  very  witty. 

Ridley  had  a  steward  for  two  manors  of  his,  whose  name  was  Shipside,  his 
brother-in-law;  upon  which  he  plays  as  if  he  had  been  sheep's-head.  He  orders  Lechmore 
to  look  to  his  estate,  and  he  should  take  care  at  the  next  parliament  that  both  the  sheep's- 
heads  and  the  calves'-heads  should  be  used  as  they  deserved.  lie  adds  that  Cranmer,  whom 
in  scorn  he  calls  Mr.  Canterbury,  was  become  very  humble,  and  ready  to  submit  himself  in 
all  things  ;  but  that  would  not  serve  his  turn  :  and  it  was  expected  that  he  should  be  sent 
to  the  Tower  that  very  day."  These  reports  being  brought  to  Cranmer,  some  advised  him 
to  fly  beyond  seas  :  he  said  he  would  not  dissuade  others  from  that  course,  novi'  iliat  they 
saw  a  persecution  rising ;  but  considering  tlie  station  he  was  in,  and  the  hand  he  had  in  all 
the  changes  that  were  made,  he  thought  it  so  indecent  a  thing  for  hira  to  fly,  that  no 
Cianmcr'8  entreaties  should  ever  persuade  him  to  it.  So  he  by  Peter  Martyr's  advice,  drew 
Dtclaration.  up  a  Writing,  that  I  have  put  in  the  Collection  (in  Latin,  as  it  was  at  that  time 
ColU'ctioii,       translated).     The  substance  of  it  was  to  this  effect ;  "  that  as  the  devil  had  at 

all  times  set  on  his  instruments  by  lies  to  defame  the  servants  of  God,  so  he  was 
now  more  than  ordinarily  busy.  For  whereas  king  Henry  had  begun  the  correcting  of  the 
abuses  of  the  mass,  which  his  son  had  brought  to  a  further  perfection  ;  and  so  the  Lord's 
supper  was  restored  to  its  first  institution,  and  was  celebrated  according  to  the  pattern  of 
the  primitive  church  ;  now  the  devil  intending  to  bring  the  mass  again  into  its  room,  as 
being  his  own  invention,  had  stirred  up  some  to  give  out  that  it  had  been  set  up  in 
Canterbury  by  his  the  said  Cranmer's  order ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  undertaken  to  sing 
mass  to  the  queen's  majesty,  both  at  king  Edward's  funeral,  at  Paul's,  and  other  places ; 
and  though  for  th.ese  twenty  years  he  had  despised  all  such  vain  and  false  reports  as  were  spread 
of  him,  yet  now  he  thought  it  not  fit  to  lie  under  such  misrepresentations.  Therefore  he 
protested  to  all  the  world,  that  the  mass  was  not  set  up  at  Canterbury  by  his  order  ;  but 

*  .ludge  Hales  changed  liis  religion  :  so  Fox,  vol.  iii.  tlio  Martyrs,   p.  .384]  proposes  him  as  an  exnn)ple  of  one, 

p.  5!17.     "  Judge  Hales  never  fell  into  that  iurouvenicnce  "  that   was   fearfully  left    of  Ood  to  our   admonition." — 

liefore   he   had  consented   to  p.apistry."      This,  probably',  Anon.  Correct.      The   reason   of  the  wounding   liinisclf 

wiis  one  great  occasion  of  his  melancludy.     So  Pox,  more  was  tlie  trouble  of  mind  tliat  he  felt  for  his  coni|)liance, 

e,\j)ressly,  iu  the  first  edition  of  his  book,  p.  1116  :   "He  upon    bisliop    Day's    comuiuuicatiou    with    him    tiic    .lay 

was  cast  forthwith  into  a  groat  repentance  of  the  deed,  and  before. — Stuvfe's  Corrkct. 
uito  a  terror  of  cousciuuce."    And   Biadford    [Ijetteia  of 
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that  a  fawning  hypocritical  monk  (this  was  Thornton,  suftragan  of  Dover),  had  done  it 
without  his  knowledge ;  and  for  what  he  was  said  to  have  undertaken  to  the  queen,  her 
majesty  knew  well  how  false  that  was ;  offering,  if  he  might  obtain  her  leave  for  it,  to 
maintain,  that  everything  in  the  communion  service  that  was  set  out  by  their  most  innocent 
and  good  king  Edward,  was  according  to  Christ's  institution,  and  the  practice  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  ancient  church  for  many  ages ;  to  which  the  mass  was  contrary,  being  full  of  errors 
and  abuses  ;  and  although  Peter  Martyr  was  by  some  called  an  ignorant  man,  he  with  him, 
or  other  four  or  five,  such  as  he  should  choose,  would  be  ready  to  defend  not  only  their  book 
of  Common-prayer,  and  the  other  rites  of  their  service,  but  the  whole  doctrine  and  order  of 
religion,  set  forth  by  the  late  king,  as  more  pure,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 
than  any  sort  of  religion  that  had  been  in  England  for  a  thousand  years  before  it ;  provided 
that  all  things  should  be  judged  by  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  reasonings  on  both  sides 
should  be  faithfully  written  down." 

This  he  had  drawn,  with  a  resolution  to  have  made  a  public  use  of  it ;  but  Scory,  who 
Published  had  been  bishop  of  Chichester,  coming  to  him,  he  showed  him  the  paper,  and 
wiiliout  his  bade  him  consider  of  it.  Scory  indiscreetly  gave  copies  of  it ;  and  one  of  these 
knowledge,  ^^.^g  publicly  read  in  Cheapside  on  the  5th  of  September.  So  on  the  8th  of  that 
month  he  was  called  before  tlie  Star  Chamber,  and  asked  whether  he  was  the  autlior  of  that 
seditious  bill  tliat  was  given  out  in  his  name ;  and  if  so,  whether  he  was  sorry  for  it.  He 
answered,  that  the  bill  was  truly  his ;  but  he  was  very  sorry  it  had  gone  from  him  in  such 
But  owned  by  a  manner,  for  he  had  resolved  to  have  enlarged  it  in  many  things,  and  to  have 
hira  before  the  ordered  it  to  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  Paul's,  and  of  the  other  churches  in 
Counci .  London,  with  his  hand  and  seal  to  it.     He  was  at  that  time,  contrary  to  all 

men's  expectation,  dismissed.  Gardiner  plainly  saw  he  could  not  expect  to  succeed  him, 
and  that  the  queen  had  designed  that  see  for  cardinal  Pole ;  so  he  resolved  to  protect  and 
preserve  Cranmer  all  he  could.  Some  moved  that  he  should  be  only  put  from  his  bishopric, 
and  have  a  small  pension  assigned  him,  with  a  charge  to  keep  within  a  confinement,  and  not 
to  meddle  with  matters  of  religion.  He  was  generally  beloved  for  the  gentleness  of  his 
temper ;  so  it  was  thought  that  proceeding  severely  with  him  might  alienate  some 
from  them,  and  embroil  their  affairs  in  the  next  parliament.  Others  objected,  that  if  he, 
who  had  been  the  chief  promoter  of  heresy,  was  used  with  such  tenderness,  it  would 
encourage  the  rest  to  be  more  obstinate.  And  the  queen,  who  had  forgot  the  services  he  did 
her  in  her  father''s  time,  remembering  rather  that  he  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  divorce 
He  and  Lati-  against  her  mother,  was  easily  induced  to  proceed  severely.  So  on  the  13th  of 
irier  sent  to  September,  both  he  and  Latimer  were  called  before  the  council.  Latimer  was 
tie  lower.  ^^^^^  ^^y  committed;  but  Cranmer  was  respited  till  next  day,  and  then  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  both  for  matters  of  treason  against  the  queen,  and  for  dispersing  of  sedi- 
tious bills.  Tylor,  of  Hadlee,  and  several  other  preachers,  were  also  put  in  prison ;  and 
upon  an  information  brought  against  Horn,  dean  of  Durham,  he  was  sent  for. 

The  foreigners  that  were  come  over  upon  public  faith  and  encouragement,  were  better 
Tic  Forci-rn-  used :  for  Peter  Martyr  was  preserved  from  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  and  suf- 
ers  sent  out  fered  to  go  beyond  sea.  There  was  also  an  order  sent  to  John  a  Lasco  and  his 
of  bng.and.  congregation  to  be  gone ;  their  church  being  taken  from  them,  and  their  cor- 
poration dissolved.  And  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  them  went  away  in  two  ships  to  Den- 
mark, on  the  17th  of  September,  with  all  their  preachers,  except  two,  who  were  left  to  look 
to  those  few  which  staid  behind,  and  being  engaged  in  trade  resolved  to  live  in  England, 
and  follow  their  consciences  in  the  matters  of  religion  in  private,  with  the  assistance  of  those 
teachers.  But  a  Lasco,  after  a  long  and  hard  passage,  arriving  at  Denmark,  was  as  ill 
received  there  as  if  it  had  been  a  popish  country,  when  they  understood  that  he  and  his 
company  were  of  the  Helvetian  confession :  so  that,  though  it  was  December,  and  a  very 
severe  winter,  they  were  required  to  be  gone  within  two  days,  and  could  not  obtain  so  much 
as  liberty  to  leave  their  wives  or  children  behind  them,  till  tliey  could  provide  a  place  for 
them.  From  thence  they  went,  first  to  Lubeck,  then  to  Wismar  and  Hamburgh,  where 
they  found  the  disputes  about  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Sacrament  had  raised 
buch  violent  animosities,  that  after  much  barbarous  usage,  they  were  banished  out  of  all  tliose 
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towns,  and  could  find  no  place  to  settle  in  till  about  the  end  of  March,  that  they  came  to 
Friesland,  where  they  were  suffered  to  plant  themselves. 

Many  in  lingland,  seeing  the  government  was  set  on  severe  courses  so  early,  did  infer 
ManvEn-'Iish  that  this  would  soon  grow  up  to  an  extreme  persecution  ;  so  that  above  a  thou- 
fly  beyoud  sand  persons  fled  beyond  seas :  most  of  them  went  in  the  company,  and  as  the 
^^'^'  servants  of  French  protestants,  who  having  come  over  in  king  Edward's  time, 

were  now  required,  as  the  Germans  had  been,  to  return  into  their  own  country.  The 
council  understanding  this,  took  care  that  no  Englishman  should  escape  out  of  their  hands ; 
and  therefore  sent  an  order  to  the  ports,  that  none  should  be  suffered  to  go  over  as  French- 
men, but  those  who  brought  certificates  from  the  French  ambassador.  Among  those  that 
had  got  over,  some  eminent  divines  went,  who,  either  having  no  cures,  or  being  turned 
out  of  their  benefices,  were  not  under  such  tics  to  any  flock,  so  that  they  judged  themselves 
disengaged,  and  therefore  did  not,  as  hirelings,  leave  their  flock  to  the  persecution  then 
imminent,  but  rather  went  to  look  after  those  who  had  now  left  England.  The  chief  of 
tliese  that  went  at  first  were  Cox,  Sands,  Grindal,  and  Horn.  Cox  was,  without  any  good 
colour,  turned  out  both  of  his  deanery  of  Christ  Church  and  his  prebendary  at  Westminster. 
He  was  put  into  the  JMarshalsea,  but  on  the  19th  of  August  was  discharged.  Sands  was 
turned  out  for  his  sermon  before  the  duke  of  Northumberland  at  Cambridge :  on  what 
account  Grindal  was  turned  out  I  know  not ;  Horn,  soon  after  he  got  beyond  sea,  printed 
an  apology  for  his  leaving  his  country :  he  tells  that  he  heard  there  was  some  crimes  against 
tlie  state  objected  to  him,  which  made  him  come  up  from  Durham  to  clear  himself;  it  was 
said  that  three  letters  had  been  written  to  him  in  the  queen's  name,  requiring  him  to  come 
up,  and  intimating  that  they  were  resolved  to  charge  him  with  contempt,  and  other  points 
of  state.  He  protests  that  he  had  never  received  but  one,  which  was  given  him  on  the  road  ; 
but  seeing  how  he  was  like  to  be  used,  he  withdrew  out  of  England  :  upon  which  he  takes 
occasion  in  that  discourse  to  vindicate  the  preachers  in  king  Edward's  time,  against  whom 
it  was  now  objected,  that  they  had  neglected  fasting  and  prayer,  and  had  allowed  the  people 
all  sorts  of  libei'ty :  this  he  said  was  so  false,  that  the  ruling  men  in  that  time  were  much 
oftended  at  the  great  freedom  which  the  preachers  then  took,  so  that  many  of  them  would 
hear  no  more  sermons ;  and  he  says  for  himself,  that  though  Tonstall  was  now  his  great 
enemy,  he  had  refused  to  accept  of  his  bishopric,  and  was  ill-used  and  threatened  for  denying 
to  take  it. 

All  these  things  tended  much  to  inflame  the  people.     Therefore  great  care  was  taken. 
The  Queen  ^''^*'  ^^  oblige  all  those  noblemen  who  had  assisted  tlie  queen  at  lier  coming  to 
rewards  those  the   crown ;  since  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  past  services  is  the  greatest 
wlio  liad  encouragement,  both  to  the  same  persons  to  renew  them,  and  to  others  to  under- 

Biive  er.  ^^^^^  ^j^^  jjj^^  Upon  new  occasions.  The  earl  of  Arundel  was  made  lord  steward; 
sir  Edward  Hastings  was  made  master  of  the  horse,  and  afterwards  lord  Hastings ;  sir 
John  Gage,  lord  chamberlain ;  sir  John  Williams,  who  had  proclaimed  the  queen  in  Oxford- 
shire, was  made  lord  AVilliams;  and  sir  Henry  Jerningham,  that  first  gathered  the  men  of 
Norfolk  about  her,  was  made  captain  of  her  guard :  but  liatcliff,  earl  of  Sussex,  had  done 
the  most  considerable  service  of  them  all ;  for  to  him  she  had  given  the  chief  command  of 
her  army,  and  he  had  managed  it  with  that  prudence,  that  others  were  thereby  encouraged 
to  come  in  to  her  assistance ;  so  an  unusual  honour  was  contrived  for  him,  that  he  might 
cover  his  head  in  her  presence :  which  passed  imder  the  great  seal  the  2nd  of  October ;  he 
being  the  only  peer  of  England  on  whom  this  honour  was  ever  conferred,  as  far  as  I  know  *. 
The  like  was  granted  to  the  lord  Courcj',  baron  of  Kingsale  in  Ireland,  whose  posterity 
The  Queen  is  ^"J'^y  '*  ^'^  ^^''^  "^'^y  ■  ^^^  ^  ^™  ^1"^  SO  well  informed  of  tliat  family  as  to  know 
Clowned,  by  which  of  our  kings  it  was  first  granted.  The  queen  having  summoned  a 
and  dis-  parliament  to  the  .5th  of  October,  was   crowned   on   the   1st  of  that  month  by 

Taxes  Gardiner,  who  with  ten  other  bishops,  all  in  their  mitres,  copes,  and  crosiers, 

performed  that  ceremony  with  great  solemnity  ;  Day  preaching  the  coronation 

T>T.  Fuller  assures  us,  in  his  Church  History,  book  ix.  comTuoner,  giving  him  leave  to  put  on  liis  cap  in  the  pre- 

p.  167,  that  he  had  seen  a  charter  granted  by  king  Henrj  sence  of  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and  not  to  put  it  ofT  but 

VIII.  the  16th  of  July,  in   the  eighteenth  of  his   reigu,     for  his  own  ease  and  pleasure Granger's  Correct. 

and  confirmed  by  act  of  parliameut,  to  Francis  Brown,  a 
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sermon,  who,  it  seems,  was  accounted  the  best  preacher  among  tliem,  since  he  was  ordered 
to  preach  both  at  the  late  king's  funeral,  and  now  again  at  the  coronation. 

But  Gardiner  had  prepared  a  largess  of  an  extraordinary  nature  for  the  queen  to  d-.s- 
tribute  that  day  among  her  people,  besides  her  general  pardon  ;  he  caused  a  proclamat?on 
to  be  published,  which  did  set  forth,  "  That  whereas  the  good  subjects  of  England  had 
always  exhibited  aid  to  their  princes  when  the  good  of  the  public  and  honour  of  the  realm 
required  it ;  and  though  the  queen,  since  her  coming  to  the  crown,  found  the  treasury  was 
marvellously  exhausted  by  the  evil  government  of  late  years,  especially  since  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  bare  rule ;  though  she  found  herself  charged  with  divers  great  sums  of  her 
father  and  brother's  debts,  which  for  her  own  honour  and  the  honour  of  the  realm  she 
determined  to  pay  in  times  convenient  and  reasonable ;  yet  having  a  special  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  her  subjects,  and  accounting  their  loving  hearts  and  prosperity  the  chiefest 
treasure  which  she  desired,  next  to  the  favour  and  grace  of  God ;  therefore,  since  in  her 
brother's  last  parliament,  two-tenths,  two-fifteenths,  and  a  subsidy  both  out  of  lands  and  goods, 
were  given  to  him  for  paying  his  debts,  which  were  now  due  to  her ;  she  of  her  great 
clemency  did  fully  pardon  and  discharge  these  subsidies ;  trusting  her  said  good  subjects 
will  have  loving  consideration  thereof  for  their  parts,  whom  she  heartily  requires  to  bend 
themselves  wholly  to  God,  to  serve  him  sincerely,  and  with  continual  prayer,  for  the  honour 
and  advancement  of  the  queen  and  the  commonwealth." 

And  thus  matters   were  prepared   for   the  parliament,   which   was  opened  the  5th  of 
October.     In  the  writ  of  summons,  and  all  other  writs,  the  queen  retained  still 
6uiumoned       ^^"^  ^^^^^  °^  Supreme  Head.     Taylor,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Ilarley,  bishop  of 
Hereford,  came  thither,  resolving  to  justify  their  doctrine.     Most  of  the  other 
reformed  bishops  were  now  in  prison :  for  besides  those  formerly  mentioned,  on  the  4th  of 
October  the  archbishop  of  York  was  put  in  the  Tower,  no  cause  being  given,  but  heinous 
offences  only  named  in  general.     When  the  mass  began,  it  is  said  that  those  two  bishops 
withdrew,  and  were  upon  that  never  suffered  to  come  to  their  places  again.  But 
Icn'dy  thrust"  ""^  Hales,  the  clerk  of  the  council  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  reports  this  other- 
out  for  not       wise,  and  more  probably ;  that  bishop  Taylor  took  his  place  in  his  robes,  but 
worshipping     refusing  to  give  any  reverence  to  the  mass,  was  violently  thrust  out  of  the  house. 
He  says  nothing  of  Harley,  so  it  is  probable  that  he  followed  the  other.     The 
.same  writer  also  informs  us,  that  in  many  places  of  the  country,  men  were  chosen  by  force  i 
Great  disor-  and  threats ;  in  other  places  those  employed  by  the  court  did  by  violence  hinder  I 
tier  in  Elcc-     the  commons  from  coming  to  choose ;  in  many  places  false  returns  were  made;! 
tions.  j^mj  ^]jj^^  some  were  violently  turned  out  of  the  house  of  commons:  upon  which] 

reasons  he  concludes  that  it  was  no  parliament,  since  it  was  under  a  force ;  and  so  might  be  I 
annulled,  as  the  parliament  held  at  Coventry  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  king  Henry  the] 
Sixth  was,  upon  evidence  of  the  like  force,  declared  afterwards  to  be  no  parliament.     The 
Journals  of  the  house  of  lords  in  this  parliament  are  lost ;  so  there  is  no  light  to  be  had 
of  their  proceedings,  but  from  the  imperfect  Journals  of  the  house  of  commons. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session,  one  moved  in  the  house  of  commons  for  a  review  of  1 
king  Edward's  laws.     But  that  being    a  while  argued,  was  at  this  time  laid  aside,  and] 
the    bill    for    tonnage    and  poundage  was  put  in.      Then  followed    a  debate    upon   Dr. 
Nowell's  being  returned  from  Loo  in  Cornwall,  whether  he  being  a  prebendary  of  West-j 
minster  could  sit  in  that  house  ?  and  the  committee  being  appointed  to  search  for  precedents, 
it  was  reported,  that  he  being  represented  in  the  convocation-house,  could  not  be  a  memberj 
of  that  house ;  so  he  was  cast  out  *.    The  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage  was  sent  up  to  the'l 
lords,  who  sent  it  down  to  the  commons  to  be  reformed  in  two  provisoes  that  were  not ' 
according  to  former  precedents.     How  far  this  was  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  commons, 
who  now  say  thai  the  lords  cannot  alter  a  bill  of  money,  I  am  not  able  to  determine.     The 
A    A  t  f     ^"^y  public  bill  that  passed  in  this  short  session  was  for  a  declaration  of  treasons 
moderating      and  felonies :  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  nothing  should  be  judged  treason 
some  severe     but  what  was  within  the  statute  of  treasons  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  the 
;i«s.  Third ;  and  nothing  should  be  so  judged  felony  that  was  not  so  before  the  first 

"  Yet  Tregonnel,  ;i  prebendary  of  Westminster,   sat  in   the   house   in  the  second  sessions  of  tliis  parliamenL— 
(Stuyi'e's  Correct. 
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year  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  excepting  from  any  benefit  of  tliis  act  all  such  as  had  been 
in  prison  for  treason,  petty-treason,  or  misprision  of  treason  :  such  were  also  excepted  who 
stood  attainted  or  imprisoned  the  last  day  of  September ;  who  were  also  excepted  out  of  the 
queen's  pardon  at  her  coronation.  Two  private  bills  also  passed ;  the  one  for  the  restoring 
of  the  wife  of  the  late  marquis  of  Exeter,  who  had  been  attainted  in  the  thirty-second  year 
of  king  Henry's  reign ;  and  the  other  for  her  son  Edward  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire. 
And  so  the  parliament  was  prorogued  from  the  21st  to  the  24th  of  October,  that  there 
might  be  a  session  of  parliament  consisting  only  of  acts  of  mercy ;  though  this  repeal  of 
additional  treasons  and  felonies  was  not  more  than  what  had  passed  in  the  beginning  of 
king  Edward's  reign,  without  the  clog  of  so  severe  a  proviso,  by  which  many  were  cut  oft' 
from  the  favour  designed  by  it. 

Some  have  thought,  that  since  treasons  had  been  reduced  by  the  second  act  of  Edward  VI. 
to  the  standard  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.,  that  therefore  there  was  somewhat  else  designed 
by  tliis  act  than  barely  the  repealing  some  late  severe  acts ;  which  being  done,  the  1st  of 
Edward  VI.  needed  not  be  now  repealed,  if  it  imported  no  more.  And  since  this  act,  as  it 
is  worded,  mentions,  or  rather  excepts,  those  treasons  that  are  declared  and  expressed  in  the 
25th  of  Edward  III.,  they  have  inferred  that  the  power  of  parliaments,  declaring  of  treasons 
ex  post  facto,  which  was  reserved  by  that  statute,  is  hereby  taken  away,  and  that  nothing  is 
now  to  be  held  treason  but  what  is  enumerated  in  that  statute.  Yet  this  is  still  liable  to 
debate,  since  the  one  may  be  thought  to  be  declared  and  expressed  in  general  words,  as  well 
as  the  other  specialties  are  in  more  particidar  words,  and  is  also  still  in  force.  So  nothing 
seems  comprehended  within  this  repeal  but  the  acts  passed  in  king  Edward's  reign,  declaring 
other  crimes  to  be  treason  :  some  are  added  in  the  same  act,  and  others  in  that  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  of  his  reign,  chap.  5.  Nor  is  it  likely,  that  if  the  parliament  had  intended  to  have 
delivered  the  subjects  from  the  apprehensions  of  all  acts  of  attainder  upon  a  declaration  of 
new  treasons,  they  would  not  have  expressed  it  more  plainly  ;  since  it  must  have  been  very 
grateful  to  the  nation,  which  had  groaned  heavily  under  arbitrary  attainders  of  late 
years. 

When  the  parliament  met  again,  the  first  bill  the  commons  entered  on  was  that  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  which  they  passed  in  two  days.  Then  was  the  bill  about  king 
of  Queen  Ka-  Henry's  marriage  with  the  queen's  mother  sent  do^vn  on  the  2fith  by  the  lords, 
tlierine  to  and  the  commons  passed  it  on  the  28th ;  so  strangely  was  tlie  stream  turned, 
King  Henry  ^1,^^  j^  divorce,  that  had  been  for  seven  years  much  desired  by  the  nation,  was 
now  I'epealed  upon  fewer  days'  consultation.  In  the  preamble  it  was  said, 
"■  That  truth,  how  much  soever  obscured  and  borne  down,  will  in  the  end  break  out ;  and 
that  therefore  they  declared  that  king  Henry  VIII.,  being  lawfully  married  to  queen 
Katherine  by  the  consent  of  both  their  parents,  and  the  advice  of  the  wisest  men  in  the 
realm,  and  of  the  best  and  notablest  men  for  learning  in  Christendom,  did  continue  that 
state  twenty  years,  in  which  God  blessed  them  with  her  majesty  and  other  issue,  and  a 
course  of  great  happiness ;  but  then  a  very  few  malicious  persons  did  endeavour  to  break 
that  happy  agreement  between  them,  and  studied  to  possess  the  king  with  a  scruple  in  his 
conscience  about  it ;  and  to  support  that,  caused  the  seals  of  some  universities  to  be  got 
against  it,  a  few  persons  being  corrupted  with  money  for  that  end.  They  had  also,  by  sinis- 
trous  ways  and  secret  ihreatenings,  procured  the  seals  of  the  imiversities  of  this  kingdom  ; 
and  finally,  Thomas  Cranmer  did  most  ungodlily  and  against  law  judge  the  divorce  upon  his 
own  unadvised  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  upon  the  testimonies  of  the  universities,  and 
some  bare  and  most  untrue  conjectures ;  and  that  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  two  act3  of 
parliament,  in  which  was  contained  the  illegitimacy  of  her  majesty  :  but  that  marriage  not 
being  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God,  and  lawfully  made,  could  not  be  so  broken  ;  since  what 
God  hath  joined  together  no  man  could  put  asunder :  all  which  they  considering,  together 
with  the  many  miseries  that  had  fallen  on  the  kingdom  since  that  time,  which  they  did 
esteem  plagues  sent  from  God  for  it ;  therefore  they  declare  that  sentence  given  by  Cranmer 
to  be  unlawful,  and  of  no  force  from  the  beginning :  and  do  also  repeal  the  acts  of  par- 
liament that  had  confirmed  it.' 

13y  tliis  act,  Gardiner  had  performed  his  promise  to  the  queen,  of  getting   her  illegitima- 
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tion  taken  off  witliout  any  relation  to  the  pope's  authority.     But  in  the  drawing  of  it,  he 

Wl  ich  was      shuwed  tliat  lie  was  past  all  shame  ;  when  he  could  frame  such  an  act  of  a  business 

much  censur-    which   himself  had  so  violently  and  servilely  promoted.     The  falsehood  of  that 

ed.  pretence  of  corrupting  universities  has  been  shown  in  the  former  volume  :  but  it 

v/as  all  they  had  now  to  say.     Tlie  laying  it  all  upon  Cranmer  was  as  high  a  pitch  of  malice 

and  impudence  as  could  be  devised :  for  as  Gardiner  had  been  setting  it  on  long  before 

Cranmer  was  known  to  king  Henry,  so  he  had  been  joined  with  him  in  the  commission,  and 

had  given  his  assent  to  the  sentence  which  Cranmer  gave.     Nor  was  the  divorce  grounded 

inerely  upon  Cranmer's  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  but  upon  the  fullest  and  most 

studied  arguments  that  had  perhaps  been  in  any  age  brought  together  in  one  particular  case  : 

and  both  houses  of  convocation  had  condemned  the  marriage    before   his    sentence ;  but 

because  in  the  right  of  his  see  he  was  legate  to  the  pope,  therefore,  to  make  the  sentence 

stronger,  it  went  only  in  his  name,  though  he  had  but  a  small  share  in  it  compared  to  wliat 

Gardiner  had. 

By  this  act,  there  was  also  a  second  illegltimation  brought  on  the  lady  Elizabeth,  to  whom 

hitherto  the  queen  had  been  very  kind,  usino-  her  on  all  occasions  with  the  ten- 
Thc  Queen  .  .      .  "  - 

canies  it  se.     demess  of  a  sister ;  but  from  this  time  forwards  she  handled  her  more  severely. 

verely  to  the  It  was  perhajjs  occasioned  by  this  act,  since  before  they  stood  both  equally 
Ludy  Eliza-  illegitimated  ;  but  now  the  act  that  legitimated  the  queen  making  her  most 
certainly  a  bastard  in  law,  the  queen  might  think  it  now  too  much  to  use  her  as 
she  had  done  formerly.  Others  suggest  a  more  secret  reason  of  this  distaste.  The  new  earl 
of  Devonshire  was  much  in  the  queen's  favour,  so  that  it  was  thought  she  had  some  inclina- 
tions to  marry  him  ;  but  lie,  either  not  presuming  so  high,  or  really  having  an  aversion  to 
her,  and  an  inclination  to  her  sister,  who,  of  that  moderate  share  of  beauty  that  was  between 
them,  had  much  the  better  of  her,  and  was  nineteen  years  younger,  made  his  addresses  with 
more  than  ordinary  concern  to  the  lady  Elizabeth ;  and  this  did  bring  them  both  in  trouble, 
as  shall  be  afterwards  shown. 

The  next  bill  that  was  sent  from  the  lords  to  the  commons  was  for  the  repealing  king 
Theljaws  Edward's  laws  about  religion.  It  was  sent  down  on  the  31st  of  October,  and 
made  by  King  argued  SIX  days  in  the  house  of  commons  ;  but  in  the  end  it  was  carried,  and 
Edward  re-  gent  back  to  the  lords.  The  preamble  of  it  sets  forth  the  great  disorders  that  had 
P*^*  ^  ■  fallen  out  in  the  nation  by  the  changes  that  had  been  made  in  religion  from  that 

which  their  forefathers  had  left  them  by  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church :  thereupon  all 
the  laws  that  had  been  made  in  king  Edward's  time  about  religion  were  now  repealed  ;  and 
it  was  enacted,  that  from  the  20th  of  December  next  there  should  be  no  other  form  of  divine 
service  but  what  had  been  used  in  the  last  year  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  leaving  it  free  to  all 
till  that  day,  to  use  either  the  books  appointed  by  king  Edward,  or  the  old  ones,  at  their 
pleasure. 

Another  act  was  passed,  which  the  commons  sent  up  to  the  lords,  against  all  those  who 
An  Act  ^y  ^^y  overt  act  should  molest  or  disquiet  any  preacher  because  of  his  office,  or 

og;iinst  the  for  any  sermon  that  he  might  have  preached  ;  or  should  any  way  disturb  them 
affronting  when  they  were  in  any  part  of  the  divine  offices,  that  either  had  been  in  the  last 
year  of  king  Henry,  or  should  be  afterwards  set  forth  by  the  queen  ;  or  should 
break  or  abuse  the  holy  sacrament,  or  break  altars,  crucifixes,  or  crosses :  those  that  did  any 
of  these  things  should  be  presented  to  the  justices  of  peace,  and  be  by  them  put  in  prison, 
where  they  should  lie  three  months,  or  till  they  were  penitent  for  their  offences  ;  and  if  any 
rescued  them,  they  should  be  liable  to  the  same  punishment.  But  to  this  a  proviso  was 
added  by  the  lords,  that  this  act  should  no  way  derogate  from  the  authority  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical laws  and  courts,  who  might  likewise  proceed  upon  such  offences :  and  a  certificate  from 
the  ordinaries,  that  such  offenders  were  punished  by  them,  being  brought  to  the  justices  of 
peace,  they  were  to  proceed  no  further  :  or  if  the  justices  made  a  certificate  that  they  had 
punished  them  according  to  law,  the  ordinary  might  not  punish  them  a  second  time.  But 
the  commons  were  now  so  heated,  that  they  sent  up  another  bill  to  the  lords  against  those 
who  came  not  to  church,  nor  to  sacraments,  after  the  old  service  should  be  again  set  up ;  the 
inflicting  of  the  punishments  in  these  cases  being  left  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.     This  fell 
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in  the  ?iouse  of  lords,  not  so  much  from  any  opposition  that  was  made,  as  that  they  were 
afraid  of  alarming  the  nation  too  much  by  many  severe  laws  at  once. 

Another  law  was  made  for  securing  the  public  peace  against  unlawful  and  rebellious 
assemblies :  that  if  any,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  above,  should  meet  to  alter 
Act  aeainst  anything  of  religion  established  by  law,  and  being  required  by  any,  having  the 
unlawful  queen's  authority,  to  disperse  themselves,  should  continue  after  that  an  hour 

Assemblies,  together,  it  should  be  felony  :  or  if  that  number  met  to  break  hedges  or  parks, 
to  destroy  deer  or  fish,  &c.,  and  did  not  disperse  upon  proclamation,  it  should  be  felony :  or 
if  anv,  by  ringing  of  bells,  drums,  or  firing  of  beacons,  gathered  the  people  together,  and  did 
the  things  before  mentioned,  it  was  felony :  if  the  wives  or  servants  of  persons  so  gathered, 
carried  meat,  money,  or  weapons  to  them,  it  should  be  felony  :  and  if  any  above  the  number 
of  two,  and  within  twelve,  should  meet  for  these  ends,  they  should  sufter  a  year's  imprison- 
ment ;  empowering  the  sherifiFs  or  justices  to  gather  the  country  for  the  resistance  of  persons 
so  ofifendlng,  with  penalties  on  all,  between  eighteen  and  sixty,  that,  being  required  to  come 
out  against  them,  should  refuse  to  do  it.  When  this  act  was  known,  the  people  then  saw 
clearly  how  they  had  been  deceived  by  the  former  act,  that  seemed  so  favourable,  repealing 
all  acts  of  new  treasons  and  felonies ;  since  there  was  so  soon  after  it  an  act  passed  that 
renewed  one  of  the  severest  laws  of  tiie  last  reign,  in  which  so  many  things  that  might  flow 
from  sudden  heats  were  made  felonies,  and  a  great  many  new  and  severe  provisoes  were 
added  to  it.     The  queen's  discharge  of  the  subsidy  was  confirmed  by  another  act. 

There  followed  two  private  acts,  which  occasioned  more  debate  than  the  public  ones  had 
done.  The  one  was,  the  repeal  of  the  act  that  had  confirmed  the  marquis  of 
oi'  Noithauip-  N^orthampton's  marriage :  it  was  much  argued  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  on 
ton's  second  the  28tli  of  November  it  was  agreed  to.  It  contains,  that  the  act  of  confirming 
Marnage  is  ^he  divorce  and  the  second  marriage  was  procured  more  upon  imtrue  surmises 
and  private  respects  than  for  any  public  good  and  increase  of  virtue  ;  and  that 
it  was  an  encouragement  for  sensual  persons  to  practise  by  false  allegations  that  they  might 
be  separated  from  their  wives,  rather  than  a  precedent  to  induce  people  to  live  with  their 
wives  in  a  godly  sort :  thereupon  the  act  was  repealed,  and  declared  void  and  of  no  effect. 
In  this,  it  seems,  the  arguments  that  were  against  it  in  the  house  of  commons  had  so  mode- 
rated the  style  of  it,  that  it  was  not  repealed  as  an  act  sinful  in  itself,  but  it  was  only  declared 
that  in  that  particular  case  the  divorce  was  unlawfully  made  :  for  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
tliat  the  bishops  had  put  in  the  first  draught  of  the  bill  a  simple  repeal  of  it,  and  of  all  such 
divorces,  founded  on  the  indissolubleness  of  the  marriage  bond. 

The  other  act  was  about  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  for  declaring  his  attainder  void.  The 
AnJtheDuke  patentees  that  had  purchased  some  parts  of  his  estate  from  the  crown,  desired  to 
of  Norfolk's  be  heard  to  plead  against  it :  but  the  session  of  the  parliament  being  near  at  an 
Attainder.  ^^^^  j,jjg  duke  came  down  himself  to  the  house  of  commons  on  the  4th  of 
December,  and  desired  them  earnestly  to  pass  his  bill  ;  and  said  that  the  dilference  between 
him  and  the  patentees  was  referred  to  arbiters,  and  if  they  could  not  agree  it,  he  would  refer 
it  to  the  queen.  It  was  long  argued  after  that,  but  in  the  end  it  was  agreed  to.  It  sets 
forth,  that  the  act  by  which  he  was  attainted  had  no  special  matter  in  it,  but  only  treasons 
in  general,  and  a  pretence  that  out  of  the  parliament's  care  for  the  king,  and  his  son  the 
prince,  it  was  necessary  to  attaint  him  :  that  the  reasons  they  pretended,  were  his  using 
coats-of-arms,  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  and  might  lawfully  use.  It  further  says,  that 
the  king  died  the  next  night  after  the  commission  was  given  for  passing  the  bill ;  and  that 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  king  had  given  his  assent  to  it.  That  the  commission  was  not 
signed  by  the  king's  hand,  but  only  by  his  stamp ;  and  that  was  put  to  the  nether  end,  and 
not  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bill,  which  showed  it  was  done  in  disorder  ;  and  that  it  did  not 
appear  that  those  commissioned  for  it  had  given  the  royal  assent  to  it.  Upon  which  consi- 
derations that  pretended  act  is  declared  void  and  null  by  the  common  laws  of  the  land. 
And  it  is  further  declared,  that  the  law  was,  and  ever  hath  been,  that  the  royal  assent  should 
be  given  either  by  the  king  being  present,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  a  commission  under  the 
great  seal,  signed  with  his  hand,  and  publicly  notified  to  the  lords  and  commons. 

The  last  act  of  which  I  shall  ^Ive  an  account,  was  the  confirmation  of  the  attainders  that 
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had  been  made.  On  the  13th  of  November,  archbishop  Cranmer,  the  lord  Guilford  Dudley. 
Cranmer  and  and  the  lady  Jane  his  wife,  with  two  other  sons  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
oibers  at-  (which  Were  all,  except  the  lord  Robert,  who  was  reserved  for  greater 
tamted.  fortunes,)  were  brought  to  their  trial.      These  all  confessed  their  indictments. 

Only  Cranmer  appealed  to  those  that  judged  him,  how  unwillingly  he  had  consented  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  queen  ;  that  he  had  not  done  it,  till  tliose  whose  profession  it  was  to  know 
the  law  had  signed  it :  upon  which  he  submitted  himself  to  the  queen's  mercy.  But  they 
were  all  attainted  of  high  treason,  for  levying  war  against  the  queen,  and  conspiring  to  set 
up  another  in  her  room.  So  these  judgments,  with  those  that  had  passed  before,  were  now 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament. 

And  now  Cranmer  was  legally  divested  of  his  archbishopric,  which  was  hereupon  void  in 
BiittlicSeeof  ^'"^^^  ^^"^^  ^  ™^^  ^^*^*  '^  attainted  can  have  no  right  to  any  church  benefice;  his 
Canterbury  is  life  was  also  at  the  queen's  mercy.  But  it  being  now  designed  to  restore  the 
not  declared  ecclesiastical  exemption  and  dignity  to  what  it  had  been  anciently,  it  was 
resolved,  that  he  should  be  still  esteemed  archbishop,  till  he  were  solemnly 
degraded  according  to  the  canon  law.  The  queen  was  also  inclined  to  give  liim  his  life  at 
this  time,  reckoning,  that  thereby  she  was  acquitted  of  all  the  obligations  she  had  to  him  ; 
and  was  resolved  to  have  him  proceeded  against  for  heresy,  that  so  it  might  appear  she  did 
not  act  out  of  revenge,  or  on  any  personal  account.  So  all  that  followed  on  this  against 
Cranmer,  was  a  sequestration  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  archbishopric ;  himself  was  still  kept 
in  prison :  nor  were  the  other  prisoners  proceeded  against  at  this  time.  The  queen  was 
desirous  to  seem  willing  to  pardon  injuries  done  against  herself,  but  was  so  heated  in  the 
matters  of  religion,  that  she  was  always  inexorable  on  that  head. 

Having  given  this  account  of  public  transactions,  I  must  relate  next  what  were  more 
secretly  carried  on,  but  breaking  out  at  this  time,  occasioned  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the 
parliament. 

Cardinal  Dandino,  that  was  then  the  pope's  legate  at  the  emperor's  court,  sent  over  Com- 
_,  _  mendone  (afterwards  a  cardinal)  to  bring  him  a  certain  account  of  the  queen's 
treats  about  a  intentions  Concerning  religion ;  he  gave  him  in  charge,  to  endeavour  to  speak 
Keconcilia-  with  her  in  private,  and  to  persuade  her  to  reconcile  her  kingdom  to  the  apo- 
tion  with  stolic  SCO.  This  was  to  be  managed  with  great  secrecy,  for  they  did  not  know 
whom  to  trust  in  so  important  a  negotiation  :  it  seems,  they  neither  confided  in 
Gardiner,  nor  in  any  of  the  other  bishops.  Commendone,  being  thus  instructed,  went  to 
Newport,  where  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  nephew  of  a  merchant  that  was  lately  dead 
at  London,  and  hired  two  servants  to  whom  he  was  unknown,  and  so  he  came  over  unsus- 
pected to  London.  There  he  was  so  much  a  stranger,  that  he  did  not  know  to  whom  he 
should  address  himself.  By  accident  he  met  with  one  Lee,  a  servant  of  the  queen's,  that 
had  fled  beyond  sea  during  the  former  reign,  and  had  been  then  known  to  him ;  so  he 
trusted  him  with  the  secret  of  his  business  in  England.  He  procured  him  a  secret  audience 
of  the  queen,  in  which  she  freely  owned  to  him  her  i-csolution  of  reconciling  her  kingdom  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  so  of  bringing  all  things  back  to  the  state  in  which  they  had 
been  before  the  breach  made  by  her  father :  but  she  said  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
manage  that  design  with  great  prudence  and  secrecy,  lest  in  that  confusion  of  aiiairs,  the 
discovery  of  it  might  much  disturb  her  government,  and  obstruct  her  design.  She  writ  by 
him  to  the  pope,  giving  him  assurance  of  her  filial  obedience,  and  so  sent  Commendone  to 
Rome.  She  also  writ  by  him  to  cardinal  Pole,  and  ordered  Commendone  to  move  the  pope,  that 
he  might  be  sent  over  witli  a  legatine  power.  Yet  he  that  writ  that  cardinal's  life  insinuates, 
that  the  queen  had  another  design  in  desiring  that  Pole  might  be  sent  over ;  for  she  asked 
liim,  whetlier  tlie  pope  might  not  dispense  with  the  cardinal  to  marry,  since  he  was  only  in 
deacon's  orders?  Before  Commendnne  left  England,  he  saw  the  duke  of  Northumberland 
executed,  and  soon  after  he  made  all  tlie  haste  that  was  possible  to  carry  those  acceptable 
tidings  to  Rome  ;  and  by  his  dexterity  in  this  negotiation,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
great  fortunes,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  advanced.  There  was  no  small  joy  in  the  con- 
sistory when  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  understood  that  a  kingdom  from  which  they  had 
drawn  so  much  wealth  in  former  times  was  now  to  become  again  tributary  to  them.     So 
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there  was  a  public  rejoicing  for  three  days,  in  which  the  pope  said  mass  himself,  and  distri- 
buted his  ordinary  largess  of  indulgences,  of  which  he  was  the  more  bountiful,  because  he 
hoped  they  should  come  in  credit  again,  and  be  purchased  at  the  rates  at  which  they  had 
been  formerly  sold.  Yet  in  the  consistory,  Commendone  did  not  positively  say  he  was  sent 
by  the  queen,  that  being  only  communicated  to  the  pope :  all  he  told  the  cardinals  was, 
that  he  understood  from  very  good  hands,  that  the  queen  was  very  well  disposed  to  that  see, 
and  that  she  desired  that  a  legate  might  be  sent  over  with  full  powers.  ]\Iany  of  the  car- 
dinals thouoht  this  was  too  bare  a  message  ;  and  that  it  was  below  the  papal  dignity  to  send 
a  legate  till  the  pope  was  earnestly  desired  to  do  it,  by  an  express  message,  and  an  embassy 
sent  by  the  queen.  But  it  vvas  said,  that  Commendone  had  said  nothing  but  by  the  queen's 
express  orders,  who  was  yet  in  so  unsettled  a  condition,  that  till  she  held  a  session  of  par- 
liament, it  might  much  endanger  her  to  appear  openly  in  such  a  matter  :  they  were  to 
remember  how  England  had  been  lost  by  too  much  stiffness  formerly ;  and  they  were  to 
imitate  the  shepherd  in  the  parable,  who  left  his  ninety-nine  sheep  to  seek  the  one  that  was 
strayed.  So  it  was  granted,  that  Pole  should  go  legate  with  a  full  power.  But  Gardiner 
coming  to  know  this,  sent  to  the  emperor  to  stop  his  journey,  assuring  him  that  things 
Ti  .  ,       1     were  soino:  well  on,  and  that  liis  comino;  over  would  spoil  all.      At  this  time  the 

lint  stopped  &        o  '  ^  ..."  .  . 

iiihisJouMioy  emperor  began  to  think  of  marrying  his  son  Philip  to  the  queen,  who,  though  she 
by  the  Em-  was  above  nine  years  elder  than  he,  yet  being  but  thirty-seven  years  old,  was  not 
peror.  ^^^^  ^j.  j^^pgg  ^f  Jiaving  children.  The  emperor  saw,  that  if  England  were  united  to 

the  Spanish  crown,  it  would  raise  that  monarchy  to  a  great  height ;  they  should  have  all  the 
trade  of  the  world  iu  their  hands,  and  so  inclose  France,  that  it  seemed  as  probable  a  step  to 
the  universal  monarchy,  as  tliat  he  had  lately  lost  in  Germany.  When  this  match  was  first  pro- 
posed I  do  not  know ;  but  I  have  read  some  parts  of  a  letter  concerning  it  (for  it  is  not  all 
legible)  which  was  written  by  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  signed  by  the  emperor  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November :  this,  though  it  was  not  the  first  proposition,  yet  seems  to  have  followed  soon 
after  it.  The  queen  entertained  the  motion  easily,  not  trusting  to  the  affections  of  her  people, 
nor  tliinking  it  possible  to  have  the  papal  authority  set  np,  nor  the  church-lands  restored, 
without  a  foreign  force  to  assist  her.  It  is  said,  and  I  have  shown  some  ground  to  believe,  that 
she  had  some  inclinations  to  cardinal  Pole ;  and  that  the  emperor  fearing  that  might  be  an 
hindrance  to  his  design,  therefore  the  cardinal's  coming  over  was  stopped  till  the  queen  was 
married  to  his  son  Pliilip.  But  of  this  I  find  no  certain  footsteps.  On  the  contrary,  Gar- 
diner, whose  eye  was  chiefly  upon  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  would  rather  have 
promoted  Pole's  pretensions  to  the  queen  ;  since  her  marrying  a  subject,  and  not  a  stranger, 
wotild  have  made  the  government  much  easier,  and  more  acceptable  to  the  people ;  and  it 
would  have  been  the  best  thing  he  could  do  for  himself,  if  lie  could  have  persuaded  her  to 
marry  him,  who  alone  was  like  to  stand  between  him  and  that  dignity. 

The  true  account  of  it  is :  the  emperor  pressed  her,  first  to  settle  the  state  and  consum- 
mate her  marriage,  and  that  would  more  easily  make  way  for  what  was  to  follow :  for 
Gardiner  had  assured  him,  the  bringing  in  of  the  papal  power,  and  making  up  the  marriage 
both  at  once,  would  be  things  of  such  ill  digestion,  tliat  it  would  not  be  easy  to  carry  them 
together;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  let  a  considerable  interval  go  between.  This 
being  resolved  on,  it  was  apparent  the  marriage  ought  to  go  first,  as  that  which  would  give 
them  more  strength  to  conclude  the  other.  And  this  was  the  true  reason  of  stopping  cardinal 
Pole  at  Billing  *  ;  which  the  emperor  at  first  did  by  his  own  authority,  but  afterwards  got 
The  Queen  the  queen  to  send  one  to  him  to  the  same  purpose.  She  sent  Goldwell  (after- 
sent  one  to  wards  bishop  of  St.  Asaph)  to  him  with  the  two  acts  that  were  passed,  for  the 
justifying  of  her  mother's  marriage,  and  for  bringing  all  things  back  to  the  state 
in  which  they  were  at  her  father''3  death.  Thereby  she  let  him  see,  that  she  was  going 
forward  in  the  business  for  which  he  was  sent ;  but  withal  she  told  him,  that  the  commons, 
in  passing  those  acts,  had  expressed  great  aversion  to  the  taking  of  the  supremacy  from  the 
crown,  or  the  restoring  of  the  pope's  power ;  and  that  they  were  much  alarmed  to  hear  he 

Cirdin.!!  Pole  was  stopped  in  his  journey  by  Men-     to  Billing,  a  town  on  the  Dnnube  belonging  to  the  car- 
doza,  sent   post  to  hira  from  the  emperor,  desiring  him     dinal  of  Augsburg. — Strype's  Corrkct. 
not  to  proceed  in  his  journey,  upon  which  he  went  back 
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was  coming  over  legate ;  and  it  prejudiced  her  affairs,  that  the  message  she  liad  sent  by 
Commendone  had  been  published  in  the  consistory.  Therefore  she  desired  him  to  keep 
out  of  England  till  he  were  further  advertised.  But  to  let  him  see  how  much  siie  depended 
on  his  counsels,  she  desired  he  would  send  her  a  list  of  such  persons  as  should  be  made 
bishops,  for  many  were  now  to  be  turned  out.  To  this  (besides  the  answer  which  he  might 
have  vmt  to  herself,  that  I  have  not  seen),  he  writ  a  copious  answer  in  a  tedious  paper  of 

instructions,  which  he  gave  to  Goldwell ;  the  conclusion  of  which,  summing  up 
Collection,  j_jjg  whole  mind  fully  enough,  I  thought  sufficient  to  put  into  the  Collection,  for 

the  instructions  are  extreme  long,  and  very  full  of  words  to  little  purpose.  They 
seem  to  be  of  his  own  hand- writing ;  but  of  that  I  am  not  well  assured,  having  seen  nothing 
else  of  his  hand,  except  his  subscription. 

The  substance  of  it  was  this :  "  He  rejoiced  much  at  the  two  acts  that  were  passed,  but 
The  Advice  yct  he  censures  them  both,  because  he  observed  some  defects  in  them  :  in  the  act 
he  sent  to  the  for  confirming  her  mother's  marriage,  he  found  fault  that  there  was  no  mention 
Queen.  made  of  the  pope's  bulls,  by  the  authority  of  v.-hich  only  it  could  be  a  lawful 

marriage.  In  the  other,  he  did  not  like  it,  that  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  sacraments, 
were  to  be  as  they  were  in  the  end  of  her  father's  reign  ;  for  then  the  people  were  yet  in  a 
state  of  schism,  and  schismatics  have  no  right  to  the  sacraments ;  the  pope's  interdict  still 
lay  on  the  nation,  and  till  that  were  taken  off,  none  could  without  sin  either  administer  or 
receive  them.  He  told  her  that  Commendone  had  said  nothing  in  her  name  to  the  con- 
sistory, but  had  spoken  to  them  only  on  the  reports  which  he  said  he  had  heard  of  her  from 
good  hands  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  say  somewhat,  in  order  to  the  sending  a  legate  :  that 
many  in  the  consistory  had  opposed  the  sending  of  him,  because  there  was  no  express  desire 
sent  about  it ;  but  it  was  carried,  that  he  should  come  over  with  very  full  graces,  and  power 
to  reconcile  the  kingdom  on  very  easy  tenns.  He  also  told  her,  he  was  afraid  that  when  the 
pope  and  cardinals  should  hear  that  he  was  stopped,  they  would  repent  their  benignity,  and 
take  tills  as  an  affront,  and  recall  him  and  his  powers,  and  send  another  that  would  not  be 
so  tender  of  the  nation,  or  bring  with  him  such  full  powers  :  that  to  prevent  this,  he  had 
sent  one  to  the  pope  and  cardinals,  to  mitigate  their  displeasure,  by  letting  them  know,  he 
was  only  stopped  for  a  little  while,  till  the  act  of  attainder  that  stood  against  him  was 
repealed  ;  and  to  make  a  show  of  going  forward,  he  had  sent  his  household  stuff'  to  Flanders, 
but  would  stay  where  he  was  till  he  had  further  orders.  He  said  he  knew  this  flowed 
chiefly  from  the  emperor,  who  was  for  using  such  political  courses  as  himself  had  followed 
in  the  business  of  the  Interim,  and  was  earnest  to  have  the  state  settled  before  she  meddled 
with  religion  :  he  had  spoke  witli  his  confessor  about  it,  and  had  convinced  him  of  the 
impiety  of  such  courses,  and  sent  him  to  work  on  him.  He  also  told  the  queen,  he  was 
afraid  carnal  policy  might  govern  her  too  much,  and  that  she  might  thereby  fall  from  her 
simplicity  in  Christ  in  which  she  had  hitherto  lived.  He  encouraged  her  therefore  to 
put  on  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  courage,  and  to  trust  in  God  who  had  preserved  her  so  long, 
and  had  settled  her  on  the  throne  in  so  unlooked-for  a  manner.  He  desired  she  would  show 
as  much  courage  in  rejecting  the  supremacy,  as  her  father  had  done  in  acquiring  it.  He 
confessed  he  knew  none  in  either  house  of  parliament  fit  to  propose  that  matter :  the 
spiritualty  had  all  complied  so  far,  had  written  and  declared  for  it  so  much,  that  it  could 
not  flow  from  them  decently ;  and  the  temporalty  being  possessed  of  the  church  lands,  would 
not  willingly  move  it ;  therefore  he  thought  it  best  for  herself  to  go  to  the  parliament, 
havinof  beforehand  acquainted  some  few  both  of  the  spiritualty  and  temporalty  with  her 
design  ;  and  that  she  should  tell  both  houses,  she  was  touched  in  her  conscience,  that  she 
and  her  people  were  in  a  schism  from  the  catholic  church  and  the  apostolic  see,  and  that 
therefore  she  had  desired  a  legate  to  come  over  to  treat  about  it ;  and  should  thereupon 
propose  that  the  attainder  might  be  taken  off  from  him,  that  he  might  be  capable  to  come 
on  that  message.  And  he  protested,  that  he  had  never  acted  against  the  king  or  kingdom, 
but  only  with  design  to  reduce  them  to  the  unity  of  the  church  ;  neither  before  nor  after 
the  attainder :  and  whereas  some  might  apprehend  a  thraldom  from  the  papacy,  she  might 
give  them  assurance  that  they  should  see  all  things  so  well  secured,  that  there  should  no 
danger  come  to  the  nation  from  it ;  and  he  assured  them  that  he,  for  his  part,  should  take  as 
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much  care  of  that  as  any  of  all  tlic  temporalty  could  desire."  What  recommendations  he  sent 
for  the  sees  that  were  to  be  declared  vacant,  I  do  not  know. 

When  this  dispatch  of  his  was  brought  into  England,  Gardiner,  by  the  assistance  of  the 

But  Gardi  emperor,  convinced  the  queen  that  his  method  was  unpracticablc,  and  that  the 
ner's Methods  marriage  must  be  first  dispatched:  and  now  Gardiner  and  he  did  declare  open 
are  preferred  enmity  to  One  another.  Gardiner  thought  him  a  weak  man,  that  might  have 
"    ""■  some  speculative  knowledge  of  abstracted  ideas,  but  understood  not  the  world, 

nor  the  genius  of  the  English  nation.  Pole,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  him  a  false  man, 
that  made  conscience  of  nothing,  and  was  better  at  intrigues  and  dissimulation  than  the 
government  of  the  church.  But  the  emperor  saw  Gardiner  had  so  prudently  managed  this 
parliament,  that  he  concluded  his  measures  were  rather  to  be  followed  than  the  cardinals. 

In  the  house  of  commons  it  was  given  out,  that  it  was  necessary  to  gain  the  queen  to  the 
interest  of  the  nation,  and  to  turn  her  from  foreign  councils  and  aid,  by  being  easy  to  her  in 
the  matter  of  religion,  and  therefore  they  were  ready  both  to  repeal  the  divorce,  and  king 
Edward's  laws.  But  when  they  saw  the  design  of  the  marriage,  and  uniting 
Commousdis-  ^^"'''h  Rome,  was  still  carried  on,  they  were  all  much  alarmed  ;  so  they  sent 
pleased  with  their  speaker  and  twenty  of  their  house  with  him,  with  an  earnest  and  humble 
the  Marriage  address  to  her,  not  to  marry  a  stranger.  This  had  so  inflamed  the  house,  that 
the  court  saw  more  could  not  be  expected  from  them,  imless  they  were  satisfied 

The  Parlia-  in  that  point.  So  on  the  6th  of  December  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  Upon 
ment  18  is-  ^j^^^^  Gardiner  sent  to  the  emperor,  to  let  him  know  that  the  marriage  was  like 
to  meet  with  such  opposition,  tiiat  unless  extraordinary  conditions  were  offered, 
which  all  should  see  were  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  English  crown,  it  could  not  be 
carried  without  a  general  rebellion.  He  also  assured  him,  that  if  great  sums  of  money  were 
not  sent  over  to  gratify  the  chief  nobility  and  leading  men  in  the  country,  both  for  obliging 
them  to  his  interest,  and  enabling  them  to  carry  elections  for  the  next  parliament,  the 
opposition  would  be  such,  that  the  queen  must  lay  down  all  thoughts  of  marrying  his  son. 
Upon  this,  the  emperor  and  his  son  resolved  to  oflfer  what  conditions  the  English  would 
demand  :  for  Philip  reckoned,  if  he  once  had  the  crown  on  his  head,  it  would  be  easy  for 
him,  with  the  assistance  which  his  other  dominions  might  give  him,  to  make  all  these  signify 
little.  And  for  money  the  emperor  borrowed  1,200,000  crowns  (which  in  English  money 
was  400,000^.,  for  the  crown  was  then  a  noble),  and  promised  to  send  it  over  to  be  distributed 

1,200,000  ^s  Gardiner  and  his  ambassadors  should  think  fit ;  but  made  his  son  bind  himself 
Crowns  sent  to  repay  him  that  sum,  when  he  had  once  attained  the  crown  of  England.  And 
into     ng  and  ^j^jg  ^j^^  emperor  made  so  little  a  secret,  that  when,  a  year  after,  some  towns  in 

to  procure  the  '\  c     ■,  •  i-ii  •  i    ■, 

Consent  of  the  Germany,  that  had  lent  a  part  of  this  money,  desired  to  be  repaid,  he  answered 
Nation  to  the  tlicm,  that  he  had  lent  his  son  1,200,000  crowns  to  marry  him  to  the  queen  of 
Marriage.  England,  and  had  yet  received  of  him  only  300,000  crowns,  but  he  had  good 
security  for  the  rest,  and  the  merchants  were  bound  to  pay  hira  100,000  lib.  sterling,  and 
therefore  he  demanded  a  little  more  time  of  them.  All  this  was  printed  soon  after  at 
Strasburgh  by  the  English  there,  in  a  book  which  they  sent  over  to  England ;  in  which, 
both  the  address  made  by  the  commons  in  parliament,  and  this  answer  of  the  emperor's  to 
the  towns,  is  mentioned.  And  that  whole  discourse  (which  is  in  the  form  of  an  address  to 
the  queen,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons)  is  written  with  such  gravity  and  simplicity  of 
style,  that  as  it  is  by  much  the  best  I  have  seen  of  this  time,  so  in  these  public  transactions 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  untrue.  For  the  things  which  it  relates  are  credible  of  them- 
selves ;  and  though  the  sum  there  mentioned  was  very  great,  yet  he  that  considers  that 
England  was  to  be  bought  with  it,  will  not  think  it  an  extraordinary  price.  In  that 
discourse.  It  is  further  said,  that  as  Gardiner  corrupted  many  by  bribes,  so  In  the  court  of 
chancery,  common  justice  was  denied  to  all  but  those  who  came  into  these  designs. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  what  was  done  in  the  parliament,  I  shall  next  show  how 
The  Proceed-  the  convocation  proceeded.  Bonner  being  to  preside  in  it.  as  being  the  first 
ings  of  the  bishop  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  appointed  John  Harpsfield  his  chaplain  to 
Convocation,  ^-^^e^^]^ ;  who  took  his  text  out  of  the"20th  of  the  Acts,  verse  20,  "  Feed  the  flock." 
He  ran  out  in  his  bidding  prayers  most  profusely  on  the  queen's  praises,  comparing  her  to 
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Deborah  and  Esther,  Judith,  Mary  the  sister  of  Martha,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  all  tiie 
servilest  flatteries  he  could  invent ;  next  he  bid  them  pray  for  the  lady  Elizabeth  ;  but  when 
he  came  to  mention  the  clergy,  lie  enlarged  on  the  praises  of  Bonner,  Gardiner,  Tonstall, 
Heath,  and  Day  so  grossly,  that  it  seems  the  strains  of  flattering  churchmen  at  that  time 
were  very  coarse  ;  and  he  ran  out  so  copiously  in  them,  as  if  he  had  been  to  deliver  a 
panegyric,  and  not  to  bid  the  beads.  In  his  sermon  he  inveighed  against  the  late  preachers 
for  not  observing  fasts,  nor  keeping  Lent,  and  for  their  marriages,  which  he  severely  con- 
demned. 

Weston,  dean  of  Westminster,  was  presented  prolocutor  by  the  lower  house,  and  approved 
Disputes  con-  of  by  Bonner.  Whether  any  of  the  bishops  that  had  been  made  in  king 
cerning  the  Edward's  time  sat  among  them,  I  do  not  know.  But  in  the  lower  house  there 
Sacrament.  ^^^  great  Opposition  made.  There  had  been  care  taken  that  there  should  be 
none  returned  to  the  convocation,  but  such  as  would  comply  in  all  points.  But  yet  there 
came  six  non-conipliers,  who  being  deans  or  archdeacons,  had  a  right  to  sit  in  the  con- 
vocation. These  were  Philpot  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  Philips  dean  of  Rochester,  Haddon 
dean  of  Exeter,  Cheyney  archdeacon  of  Hereford,  Ailmer  archdeacon  of  Stow,  and  Young 
chanter  of  St.  David's.  Weston  the  prolocutor  proposed  to  them,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
that  there  had  been  a  catechism  printed  in  the  last  year  of  king  Edward's  reign  in  the  name 
of  that  synod,  and  as  he  imderstood  it  was  done  without  their  consents,  which  was  a 
pestiferous  book,  and  full  of  heresies ;  there  was  likewise  a  very  abominable  book  of 
Common-prayer  set  out ;  it  was  therefore  the  queen's  pleasure  that  they  sliould  prepare  such 
laws  about  religion,  as  she  would  ratify  with  her  parliament.  So  he  proposed  that  they 
should  begin  with  condemning  those  books,  particularly  the  articles  in  them  contrary  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar ;  and  he  gave  out  two  questions  about  it :  whether  in  the  sacrament, 
upon  the  sanctification  of  the  bread  and  wine,  all  their  substance  did  not  vanisli,  being 
changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ?  and  whether  the  natural  body  of  Christ  was  not 
corporally  present  in  the  eucharist,  either  by  the  transubstantiation  of  the  elements  into  his 
body  and  blood,  or  by  the  conjunction  of  concomitance,  as  some  expressed  it  ?  The  house 
was  adjourned  till  the  20th,  on  which  day  every  man  was  appointed  to  give  in  his  answer  to 
these  questions.  All  answered  and  subscribed  in  the  affirmative,  except  the  six  before 
mentioned.  Philpot  said,  whereas  it  was  given  out  that  the  catechism  was  not  approved  by 
the  convocation,  though  it  was  printed  in  their  name,  it  was  a  mistake ;  for  the  convocation 
had  authorised  a  number  of  persons  to  set  forth  ecclesiastical  laws,  to  whom  they  had  com- 
mitted their  synodal  authority ;  so  that  they  might  well  set  out  such  books  in  the  name  of 
the  convocation.  He  also  said,  that  it  was  against  all  order,  to  move  men  to  subscribe  in 
such  points,  before  they  were  examined  ;  and  since  the  number  of  these  on  the  one  side  was 
so  unequal  to  those  on  the  other  side,  he  desired  that  Dr.  Ridley,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  two  or 
three  more,  might  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  convocation.  This  seemed  very  reasonable. 
So  the  lower  house  proposed  it  to  the  bishops.  They  answered,  that  these  persons  being 
prisoners,  they  could  not  bring  them ;  but  they  should  move  the  council  about  it.  A 
message  also  was  sent  from  some  great  lords,  that  they  intended  to  hear  the  disputation ;  so 
the  house  adjourned  till  the  23d. 

There  was  then  a  great  appearance  of  noblemen  and  others.  The  prolocutor  began  with 
a  protestation,  that  by  this  dispute  they  did  not  intend  to  call  the  truth  in  doubt,  to  which 
they  had  all  subscribed ;  but  they  did  it  only  to  satisfy  the  objections  of  those  few  who 
refused  to  concur  with  them.  But  it  was  denied  to  let  any  prisoners  or  others  assist  them  ; 
for  it  was  said,  that  that  being  a  dispute  among  those  of  the  convocation,  none  but  members 
were  to  be  heard  in  it.  Haddon  and  Ailmer,  foreseeing  they  should  bo  run  down  with  clamour 
and  noise,  refused  to  dispute  :  Young  went  away  :  Cheyney,  being  next  spoke  to,  did  pro- 
pose his  objections ;  that  St.  Paul  calls  the  sacrament,  bread,  after  the  consecration  ;  that 
Origen  said  it  went  into  the  excrement ;  that  Theodoret  said  the  bread  and  wine  did  not  in 
the  sacrament  depart  from  their  former  substance,  form,  and  shape.  Moreman  was  called 
on  to  answer  him  :  he  said,  that  St.  Paul  calling  it  bread  was  to  be  understood  thus, — the 
sacrament,  or  form  of  bread.  To  Origen's  authority  he  answered  nothing  ;  but  to  Theodoret 
he  said,  the  word  they  render  "  substance"  stood  in  a  more  general  signification,  and  so  might 
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signify  accidental  substance.  Upon  tliis,  Ailmer,  who  had  resolved  not  to  dispute,  could 
not  contain  himself,  but  said  the  Greek  word,  ovrrca,  could  not  be  so  understood  ;  for  the 
following  words  of  form  and  shape  belonged  to  the  accidents,  but  that  only  belonged  to  the 
substance  of  the  elements.  Upon  this  there  followed  a  contest  about  the  signification  of  that 
word.  Then  Philpot  struck  in,  and  said  the  occasion  of  Theodoret's  writing  plainly  showed 
that  was  a  vain  cavil ;  for  the  dispute  was  with  the  Eutychians,  whether  the  body  and 
human  nature  of  Christ  had  yet  an  existence  distinct  from  the  divine  nature  ?  The  Euty- 
chians said  it  was  swallow(!d  up  by  his  Godhead  ;  and  argued,  from  some  expressions  used 
concerning  the  sacrament,  as  if  the  presence  of  Christ  in  it  had  swallowed  up  the  elements  : 
against  wdiich  Theodoret,  according  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  argued  to  prove  that  there  w\is 
in  Ciirist  a  human  nature  not  swallowed  up  ;  and  said  that,  as  in  the  sacrament,  notwith- 
standing the  union  of  Christ  with  the  elements,  they  did  not  de])art  from  their  substance, 
form,  and  shape  :  so  the  human  nature  of  Clu-ist  was  not  absorbed  by  its  union  to  the  God- 
head. So  it  plainly  appeared  this  word  substance  stood  for  the  nature  of  the  elements. 
Moreman  being  straitened  in  answering  this,  Philpot  said,  if  he  had  not  an  ansvver  ready,  he 
would  desire  him  to  think  on  one  against  their  next  meeting ;  upon  this  the  prolocutor 
checked  him,  as  if  he  were  brafrgrincf  too  soon.  He  insisted  on  his  ai'^ument,  but  was  com- 
manded  to  be  silent.  Iladdon,  upon  that,  proposed  another  argument  from  these  words  of 
our  Saviour  :  "  The  poor  you  have  always  with  you,  but  Me  you  have  not  always  ;"  that, 
therefore,  his  body  was  not  in  the  sacrament.  To  this  the  prolocutor  answered,  that  Christ 
was  not  to  be  always  with  us  so  as  to  receive  our  alms  ;  which  is  all  that  was  intended  by 
that  place.  But  Iladdon  brought  a  copious  citation  out  of  St.  Austin,  applying  that  very 
plact!  to  prove  that  Christ's  natural  presence  was  no  more  on  earth  after  his  ascension  into 
heaven.  To  this  Dr.  Watson  opposed  another  place  of  St.  Austin ;  and  some  dispute  was 
about  those  places.  After  that  Haddon  read  more  authorities  of  fathers,  asserting  that 
Christ  was  in  heaven  and  not  on  earth  :  the  words  of  the  institution  did  plainly  express  it ; 
both  because  the  sacrament  was  to  be  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  and  because  it  was  to  con- 
tinue until  his  coming  again.  But  to  this  they  said,  he  was  not  on  earth  in  a  bodily  manner  ; 
and  they  endeavoured  to  take  away  the  force  of  the  argument  from  the  words,  until  his 
coming  again,  by  some  other  acceptations  of  the  word  [^until].  But  Haddon  asked  them, 
whether  they  thought  Christ  did  eat  his  own  natural  body,  when  he  instituted  and  took  the 
sacrament  ?  They  said  he  did.  Upon  that  he  answered,  that  that  was  so  absurd,  that  he 
thought  it  needless  to  argue  more  with  those  who  could  yield  it,  and  so  he  sate  down. 
Philpot  argued,  that  Christ  could  not  receive  his  own  body  in  the  sacrament,  since  it  was 
given  for  the  remission  of  sins,  of  which  he  was  not  capable,  having  no  sin.  Weston 
answered,  he  might  receive  it  as  well  as  be  baptised.  But  Philpot  answered,  he  was  bap- 
tised, as  he  said  himself,  to  be  an  example  to  otliers.     So  ended  this  day's  dispute. 

On  the  25th,  Philpot,  who  was  ordered  to  begin  that  day,  had  prepared  a  long  discourse 
in  Latin :  but  Weston  interrupted  him,  and  said  he  must  make  no  speech,  he  was  only  to 
propose  his  arguments,  and  that  in  English  ;  though  it  had  been  before  ordered  that  the 
dispute  should  be  in  Latin.  Then  Philpot  went  to  explain  what  sort  of  presence  he  would 
dispute  against,  and  what  he  allowed.  Here  Weston  again  interruj)ted  him,  and  bid  him 
form  his  argument.  Upon  that  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  begged  of  the  lords  and  privy- 
counsellors  that  were  present,  that  he  might  have  leave  to  speak  his  mind  :  which  they 
granted  him.  So  he  said,  for  their  sacrifice  of  the  mass  he  would  prove  that  it  was  no 
sacrament  at  all,  and  that  Christ  was  no  way  present  in  it ;  which  if  he  should  not  do  before 
the  queen  and  her  council,  against  any  six  that  would  maintain  the  contrary,  he  should  be 
willing  to  be  burnt  before  the  court-gates.  Upon  this  there  was  great  outcrying  that  he  was 
mad,  and  talked  idly  ;  and  Weston  threatened  to  send  b.im  to  prison.  But  this  noise  being 
laid,  and  he  claiming  the  privilege  of  the  house  for  the  freedom  of  speech,  was  required  to  go 
on  to  an  argument.  Then  he  proved  that  Christ  was  in  heaven  ;  for  himself  said,  "  I  leave 
the  world,  and  go  to  my  Father :"  and  to  prove  there  was  no  ambiguity  in  these  words,  he 
observed  that  bis  disciples  said  upon  this,  "  Now  thou  speakest  plainly,  without  any 
parable."  It  was  answered  by  Dr.  Chedsey,  that  those  words  were  only  meant  of  his  visible 
ascension,  but  did  not  exclude  his  invisible  presence ;  and  he  cited  some  Avords  of  Chryso- 
voL.  r.  II 
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stom's,  that  Christ  took  his  flesh  with  him,  and  also  left  his  flesh  behind  liim.  "Weston  and 
the  rest  said,  that  authority  was  unanswerable,  and  for  a  while  would  not  hear  his  answer. 
But  Philpot  showed  him  that  Chrysostom's  words  must  be  understood  in  a  large  sense,  as 
believers  are  said  to  be  flesh  of  his  flesh  ;  for  that  father  applies  that  also  to  baptism,  from 
these  words,  "  As  many  as  are  baptised  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ ;"  so  the  flesh  that 
Christ  left  on  earth,  according  to  him,  is  not  the  corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament.  Upon 
this  Pye,  dean  of  Chichester,  whispered  somewhat  to  the  prolocutor,  who  thereupon  said  to 
Philpot  that  he  had  disputed  enough.  He  answered,  that  he  had  a  dozen  of  arguments,  and 
they  were  enjoining  him  silence  before  he  had  got  through  one  of  them.  They  threatened 
to  send  him  to  prison  if  he  spoke  more.  He  said,  that  was  far  from  the  promise  they  had 
made  of  hearing  them  fully  ;  and  from  what  was  preached  last  Sunday  at  Paul's,  that  all 
things  should  be  answered  in  this  disputation.  But  Pye  said,  he  should  be  answered  another 
way.  Philpot  replied,  tliere  was  a  company  of  them  now  got  together,  who  had  heretofore 
dissembled  with  God  and  the  world,  and  were  now  met  to  suppress  God's  truth,  and  to  set 
forth  false  devices  which  they  were  not  able  to  maintain.  After  this  Ailmer  stood  up,  and 
brought  many  authorities  out  of  Greek  authors  to  prove  that  ovata,  in  Theodoret,  could  only 
be  imderstood  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  :  and  Moreman  desired  a  day's  time  to 
consider  of  them.  Then  Pern,  though  he  had  subscribed  with  the  rest,  brought  some  argu- 
ments against  transubstantiation  :  for  which  the  prolocutor  chid  him,  since  he  had  before 
subscribed.  Ailmer  answered,  that  it  was  against  the  freedom  of  the  house  for  any  to  be  so 
chid  for  delivering  his  conscience.     It  was  now  become  late,  so  they  adjourned  to  the  27th 

Then  they  again  disputed  about  Thcodoret's  words,  where  Haddon  showed  that  he  said 
the  symbols  retained  the  same  substance  that  they  had  before.    After  that,  Cheyney  fell  to 
argue  about  those  words  ;  he  acknowledged  a  real  presence,  but  denied  transubstantiation, 
and  pressed  Theodoret's  authority  so  close,  that  Watson  said  he  was  a  Nestorian  ;  and  if 
Theodoret,  who  was  but  one,  was  of  their  side,  there  was  above  a  hundred  fathers  against 
them.     Upon  this  Cheyney  quoted  Irenaeus,  who  had  said  that  our  flesh  was  nourished  by 
the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament.     He  also  cited  Hesychius,  who  said  that  in  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  the  symbols  that  were  not  consumed  in  the  communion  were  burnt  afterwards  : 
he  desired  to  know  whether  the  ashes  were  the  body  of  Christ,  or  what  it  was  that  was 
burnt  ?    To  all  this  Harpsfield  made  a  long  answer  concerning  God's  omnipotence,  and  the 
weakness  of  men's  imderstandings,  that  could  not  comprehend  divine  mysteries  :  but  Cheyney 
still  asked  what  it  was  that  was  burnt  ?    Harpsfield  replied,  it  was  either  the  substance  of 
bread  or  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  afterwards  said  it  was  a  miracle.    At  that  Cheyney  smiled, 
and  said,  then  he  could  say  no  more.     Weston  asked,  whether  there  was  not  enough  said  in 
answer  to  these  men's  objections.     Many  of  the  clergy  cried  out,  "  Yes,  yes;"  but  the  mul- 
titude, with  repeated  cries,  said,  "  No,  no."     Weston  said,  he  spake  to  those  of  the  house, 
and  not  to  the  rude  multitude.     Then  he  asked  those  divines,  whether  they  would  now,  for 
three  days,  answer  the  arguments  that  should  be  put  to  them.      Haddon,  Cheyney,  and 
Ailmer,  said  they  would  not ;  but  Philpot  ofi'ered  to  do  it.    Weston  said  he  was  a  madman, 
and  fitter  to  be  sent  to  Bedlam.     Philpot  said,  he  that  had  carried  himself  with  so  much 
passion,  and  so  little  indifferency,  deserved  a  room  there  much  better.     Weston,  neglecting 
him,  turned  to  the  assembly  and  said,  they  might  see  what  sort  of  men  these  were,  whom 
they  had  now  answered  three  days ;  but  though  they  had  promised  it,  and  the  order  of  disputa- 
tion did  require  it,  that  they  should  answer  in  their  turn  three  days,  they  now  declined  it. 
Upon  that  Ailmer  stood  up  and  answered,  that  they  had  made  no  such  promise,  nor  under- 
taken any  such  disputation  ;  but  being  required  to  give  their  reasons  why  they  would  not 
subscribe  with  the  rest,  they  had  done  it,  but  had  received  no  answer  to  them,  and  therefore 
would  enter  into  no  further  disputation  before  such  judges,  who  had  already  determined  and 
subscribed  those  questions.     So  the  house  was  adjourned  to  the  30th  ;  and  then  Philpot 
appeared  to  answer,  but  desired  first  leave  to  prosecute  his  former  argument,  and  urged,  that 
since  Christ  as  man  is  like  us  in  all  things  without  sin,  therefore  as  we  are  restrained  to  one 
place  at  a  time,  so  is  Christ  but  in  one  place,  and  that  is  heaven  ;  for  St.  Peter  says,  the 
"  heavens  must  contain  him  till  the  restitution  of  all  things."    To  this  it  was  answered,  that 
Christ  being  God,  his  omnipotence  was  above  our  understanding ;  and  that  to  shut  him  in 
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one  place  was  to  put  him  in  prison.     Pliilpot  said  he  was  not  speaking  of  liis  divine  nature, 

but  that  as  he  was  man,  he  was  like  us :  and  for  their  saying  that  Christ  was  not  to  be 

imprisoned  in  heaven,  he  left  to  all  men  to  judge  whether  that  was  a  good  answer  or  not. 

Much  discourse  following  upon  this,  the  prolocutor  commanded  him  to  come  no  more  into 

the  house.      He  answered,  he  thought  himself  happy  to  be  out  of  their  company.     Others 

suggesting  to  the  prolocutor,  that  it  would  be  said  the  meeting  was  not  free,  if  men  were  put 

out  of  the  house  for  speaking  their  minds  ;  he  said  to  him  he  might  come,  so  he  were  decently 

habited,  and  did  not  speak  but  when  he  commanded  him.    To  this  he  answered,  that  ho  had 

rather  be  absent  altogether.     Weston  conchided  all  by  saying,  "  You  liave  the  word,  but  we 

have  the  sword,:"  truly  pointing  out  wherein  the  strength  of  both  causes  lay. 

This  was  the  Issue  of  that  disputation,  which  was  soon  after  printed  in  English  :  and  in 

Latin  by  Volerandus  Polanus,  and  is  inserted  at  large  in  Fox's  Acts  and  Monu- 

Censures  past  ,^^gj^<;g_  What  account  the  other  side  gave  of  it,  I  do  not  find.  But  upon  all 
upon  it.  ,  .  . 

such  occasions,  the  prevailing  party,  when  the  inequality  was  so  disproportioned, 

used  to  carry  things  with  so  much  noise  and  disorder,  that  it  was  no  wonder  the  reformers 
had  no  mind  to  engage  in  this  dispute.  And  those  who  reflected  on  the  way  of  proceeding 
in  king  Edward's  time,  could  not  but  confess  things  had  been  managed  with  much  more 
candour  and  equality.  For  in  this  very  point  there  had  been,  as  was  formerly  shown,  dis- 
putes for  a  year  together,  before  there  was  any  determination  made :  so  that  all  men  were 
free  at  that  time  to  deliver  their  opinions  without  any  fear,  and  then  the  disputes  were  in 
the  universities,  where  as  there  were  a  great  silence  and  collection  of  books,  so  the  auditors 
were  more  capable  of  being  instructed  by  them  :  but  here  the  point  was  first  determined, 
and  then  disputed :  and  this  was  in  the  midst  of  the  disorder  of  the  town,  where  the  privy 
council  gave  all  possible  encouragement  to  the  prevailing  party. 

The  last  thing  I  find  done  this  year,  was  the  restoring  Veisey  to  be  bishop  of  Exeter, 
which  was  done  on  the  28th  of  December.  In  his  warrant  for  it  imder  the  great  seal,  it  Is 
said  that  he,  for  some  just  troubles  both  in  body  and  mind,  had  resigned  his  bishopric  to 
king  Edward,  to  which  the  queen  now  restored  him.  And  thus  ended  this  year.  Foreign 
affairs  did  not  so  mucli  concern  religion  as  they  had  done  In  the  former  reign,  which  as 
it  made  me  give  some  account  of  them  then,  so  it  causes  me  now  not  to  prosecute  thent 
so  fully. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the  emperor  sent  over  the  count  of  Egmont  and  some 
other  ambassadors  to  make  the  proposition  and  treaty  of  marriage,  betwixt  his 
Ambassadors  ^^^^  '^"*^  ^^^  queen.  In  the  managing  of  this  treaty,  Gardiner  had  the  chief 
sent  from  the  hand :  for  he  was  now  the  oracle  at  the  council-board  :  he  had  thirty  years' 
emperor  for  experience  in  afi"airs,  a  gi'eat  knowledge  of  the  courts  of  Christendom,  and  of 
e  marnage.  ^j^^  state  of  England,  and  had  great  sagacity,  with  a  marvellous  cunning,  which 
was  not  always  regulated  by  the  rules  of  candour  and  honesty.  He  in  drawing  the  articles 
of  the  marriage  had  a  double  design  :  the  one  was,  to  have  them  so  framed,  that  they  might 
easily  pass  in  parliament ;  and  the  other  was  to  exclude  the  Spaniards  from  having  any  share 
in  the  government  of  England,  which  he  intended  to  hold  in  his  own  hands.  So  the  terms 
on  which  it  was  agreed  were  these. 

The  queen  should  have  the  whole  government  of  England,  with  the  giving  of  offices  and 
benefices  in  her  own  hands,  so  that  tliough  Phlllj)  was  to  be  called  king,  and  hia 
e    I  ic  es  j^^j^g  y^^g  ^Q  {jg  Qjj  ^Y\e  coin,  and  the  seals,  and  in  writs,  yet  her  hand  was  to 
give  force  to  everything  without  his.     Spaniards  should  not  be  admitted  Into 
the  government,  nor  to  any  offices  at  court.     The  laws  should  not  be  altered,  nor  the  plead- 
ings put  into  any  otlier  tongue.     The  queen  should  not  be  made  to  go  out  of  England,  but 
upon  her  own  desire.     The  children  born  in  the  marriage  should  not  go  out  of  England,  but 
bj'  the  consent  of  the  nobility.     If  the  queen  outlived  the  prince,  she  should  have  60,000/. 
a  year  out  of  his  estate,  40,000Z.  out  of  Spain,  and  20,000/.  of  it  out  of  the  Netlierlands.    If 
the  queen  had  sons  by  him,  they  should  succeed  both  to  her  own  crowns,  and  the  Nether- 
lands and  Burgundy  ;   and  if  the  archduke  Charles,   Philip's  only  son,   died,   they  should 
succeed  to  all  lier  and  his  dominions :  if  she  had  only  daughters,  they  should  succeed  to  her 
crowns  and  the  Netherlands,  if  they  married  by  their  brother's  consent ;  or  otherwise,  they 
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should  have  such  portions  as  were  ordinarily  given  to  those  of  their  rank  :  but  if  the  queen 
had  no  issue,  the  king  was  not  to  pretend  to  any  part  of  the  government  after  her  death  ; 
but  the  crown  was  to  descend,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  to  her  heirs.  There  was 
to  be  a  perpetual  league  betwixt  England  and  Spain ;  but  this  was  not  to  be  in  prejudice 
of  their  league  with  France,  which  was  still  to  continue  in  force. 

These  were  the  conditions  agreed  on,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in  parliament ;  by  which 
it  appears  the  Spaniards  were  resolved  to  have  the  marriage  on  any  terms,  reckoning  that  if 
prince  Philip  were  once  in  England,  he  could  easily  enlarge  his  authority,  which  was  hereby 
80  much  restrained. 

It  was  now  apparent  the  queen  was  to  marry  the  prince  of  Spain,  which  gave  a  universal 
The  Match  discontent  to  the  whole  nation.     All  that  loved  the  Reformation  saw,  that  not 
generally  dis-  only  their  religion  would  be  changed,  but  a  Spanish  government  and  inquisition 
liked.  would  be  set  up  in  its  stead.     Those  who  considered  the  civil  liberties  of  the 

kingdom,  without  great  regard  to  religion,  concluded  that  England  would  become  a  pro- 
vince to  Spain  ;  and  they  saw  how  they  governed  the  Netherlands,  and  heard  how  they 
ruled  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily ;  but  above  all,  they  heard  the  most  inhuman  things 
that  ever  any  age  produced,  had  been  acted  by  them  in  their  new  conquest  in  the  West 
Indies. 

It  was  said,  what  might  they  expect,  but  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  such  tyrannical  masters 
who  would  not  be  long  kept  within  the  limits  that  were  now  prescribed  ?     All  the  great 
conditions  now  talked  of,  were  but  the  gilding  the  pill,  but  its  operation  would  be  fatal,  if 
they  once  swallowed  it  down.     These  things  had  influence  on  many ;  but  the 
ots  to  op-  pijigf  conspirators  were  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  sir  Thomas  Wiat,  and  sir  Peter 
Carew  :   the  one  was  to  raise  the  midland  counties,  the  other  to  raise  Cornwall, 
and  "Wiat  was  to  raise  Kent ;  hoping  by  rising  in  such  remote  places,  so  to  distract  the 
government,  that  they  should  be  able  to  engage  the  commons,  who  were  now  as  much  dis- 
tasted with  the  queen,  as  they  had  been  formerly  fond  of  her. 

But  as  Carew  was  carrying  on  his  design  in  the  west,  it  came  to  be  discovered  ;  and  one 
that  he  had  trusted  much  in  it  was  taken ;  upon  that  Carew  fled  over  into 
re  >  isco-    jrj.^^j^gg_     Wiat  was  in   Kent  when  he  heard  this,  but  had  not  yet  laid  his 
business  as  he  intended.     Therefore,  fearing  to  be  undone  by  the  discovery  that 
was  made,  he  gathered  some  men  about  him,  and  on  the  25th  of  January  went  to  Maid- 
stone :  there  he  made  proclamation,  that  he  intended  nothing  hut  to  preserve 
out '"     '^  ^  ^  ^^^^  liberty  of  the  nation,  and  keep  it  from  coming  under  the  yoke  of  strangers, 
which,  he  said,  all  the  council,  one  or  two  excepted,  were  against ;  and  assured 
the  people,  that  all  the  nobility  and  chief  men  of  England  would  concur  with  them.     He 
said  nothing  of  religion,  but  in  private  assured  those  that  were  for  the  Reformation,  that 
he  would  declare  for  them.      One  Roper  came  and  declared  him  and  his  company  traitors ; 
but  he  took  him  with  some  gentlemen  that  were  gathering  to  oppose  him.     From  thence  he 
went  to  Rochester,  and  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  Kent,   desiring  his  assistance  against  the 
strangers,  for  there  were  already,  as  he  said,  a  hundred  armed  Spaniards  landed  at  Dover. 
The  sheriff  sent  him  word,  that  if  he  and  those  with  him  had  any  suits,  they  were  to  make 
them  to  the  queen  on  their  knees,  but  not  with  swords  in  their  hands ;  and  required  them 
to  disperse  under  pain  of  treason.      Wiat  kept  his  men  in  good  order,  so  that  they  did  no 
hurt,  but  onl-y  took  all  the  arms  they  could  find. 

At  the  same  time,  one  Isley  and  Knevet  gathered  people  together  about  Tunbridge,  and 
■went  to  join  with  Wiat.  The  queen  sent  down  a  herald  to  him  with  a  pardon,  if  he  would 
disperse  his  company  in  twenty-four  hours ;  but  Wiat  made  him  deliver  his  message  at  the 
end  of  Rochester  bridge,  and  so  sent  him  away.  The  high  sheriff  gathered  together  as 
many  as  he  could,  and  showed  them  how  they  were  abused  by  lies ;  there  were  no  Spa- 
niards landed  at  all,  and  those  that  were  to  come,  were  to  be  their  friends  and  confederates 
against  their  enemies.  Those  that  he  brought  together  went  to  Gravesend  to  meet  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  sir  Hen.  Jerninoham,  who  were  come  thither  with  six  hundred 
men  from  London  :  and  they  hearing  that  Knevet  was  on  his  way  to  Rochester,  went  and 
intercepted  and  routed  him ;  sixty  of  his  men  were  killed,  the  rest  saved  themselves  in 
the  woods. 
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The  news  of  tliis  disheartened  Wiat  much,  wlio  was  seen  to  weep,  and  called  for  a 
coat  wliich  he  stuffed  with  angels,  designing  to  have  escaped.  But  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
niarchincf  to  Rochester  with  two  hundred  horse  and  six  hundred  foot,  commanded  by  one 
Bret,  tiiey  were  wrought  on  by  a  pretended  deserter,  Harper,  who  seemed  to  come  over 
from  Wiat :  he  persuaded  the  Londoners  that  it  was  only  the  preservation  of  the  nation 
from  the  Spaniards  that  they  designed ;  and  it  was  certain  none  would  suffer 
The  London-  ,,^(jgi.  ^hat  voke  more  than  they.     This  had  such  an  effect  on  them,  that  they 
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all  cried  out,  "  We  are  all  Englishmen  ! "  and  went  over  to  Wiat :  so  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  was  forced  to  march  back.  And  now  Kent  was  all  open  to  Wiat,  who  there- 
upon sent  one  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  pressing  him  to  make  haste  and  raise  his  country ; 
but  the  bearer  was  intercepted.  Upon  that  the  earl  of  Huntington  was  sent  down  with 
some  horse  to  seize  on  him.  The  duke  was  at  all  times  a  mean-spirited  man,  but  it  never 
appeared  more  than  now  :  for  after  a  faint  endeavour  to  raise  the  country,  he  gave  it  over, 
and  concealed  himself  in  a  private  house  ;  but  was  betrayed  by  him  to  whom  he  had  trusted 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Huntington,  and  so  was  brought  to  the  Tower. 

Wiat's  party  increasing,  they  turned  towards  London.  As  they  came  to  Deptford,  sir 
Edward  Hastings  and  sir  Thomas  Cornwallis  came  to  them  in  the  queen's  name,  to  ask 
what  would  content  them  ?  Wiat  desired  that  he  might  have  the  command  of 
lat  5  e-  ^jjg  Tower,  that  the  queen  might  stay  under  his  guard ;  and  that  the  council 
might  be  changed.  Upon  these  extravagant  propositions  there  passed  high 
words,  and  the  privy-councillors  returned  to  the  queen.  After  this  she  went  into  Guild- 
hall, and  there  gave  an  account  of  her  message  to  Wiat,  and  his  answer.  And  for  her 
marriage,  she  said,  she  did  nothing  In  it  but  by  advice  of  her  council,  and  spoke  very  ten- 
derly of  the  love  she  bore  to  her  people  and  to  that  city.  On  the  31st,  Wiat  was  become 
four  thousand  strong,  and  came  near  Southwark.  On  the  2nd  of  February  he 
S  th'^'^'^k  "  ^^^^  "^^*^  Southwark.  Some  of  his  company  had  a  mind  to  have  broken  into 
Winchester-house  and  robbed  it,  but  he  threatened  to  hang  any  that  should  do 
it.  He  was  put  in  hope,  that  upon  his  coming  to  Southwark,  London  would  have  declared 
for  him,  but  in  that  he  was  deceived.  The  bridge  v/as  fortified,  so  that  he  found  it  was 
not  possible  to  force  it.  Here  he  held  a  council  of  war  with  his  officers  ;  some  were  for 
turning  back  into  Kent  to  disperse  a  body  of  men  that  the  lord  Abergavenny  had  gathered 
together ;  but  he  said,  that  was  a  small  game.  The  strength  of  their  party  was  in  London, 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  there  as  soon  as  he  could ;  for  though  they 
could  not  open  the  bridge  to  him,  yet  he  was  assured,  if  he  were  on  the  other  side,  many 
would  come  out  to  him.  Some  were  for  crossing  over  to  Essex,  where  they  heard  the 
people  were  well-affected  to  them,  but  they  had  not  boats  enough,  so  he  marched  to  get 
over  at  Kingston-bridge. 

On  the  4th  they  came  to  Kingston,  where  the  queen  had  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  cut ; 

He  crossed  but  his  men  repairing  it,  he  crossed  the  river  that  night ;  and  though  he  lost 
tlje  Thames  much  time  by  the  mending  of  one  of  his  carriages  that  broke  by  tlie  vvay,  he 
at  Kingston.     ^^.,^g  ^j.  ]:jy,|g  p^j.]^^  ^y  j^jj^g  ^f  j_]^g  gjgg|j.  ^^-^^  morning,  it  being  Ash-Wednesday. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  had  gathered  a  good  body  of  men  to  have  fallen  on  him,  for  his 
.  men  were  now  in  great  disorder ;  but  they  looked  on,   to  let  him  cast  him- 

gj  '  self  into  their  hands.     He  did  not  march  by  Holborn,  as  some  advised,  but 

came  down  to  Charing  Cross.  There  the  lord  Clinton  fell  in  between  the  several 
bodies  of  his  men,  and  dispersed  them  so,  that  he  had  not  five  hundred  left  about  him ;  but 
with  those  that  remained,  he  passed  through  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street  to  Ludgate,  where 
.  ,  ,  lie  stopped,  in  hope  to  have  found  the  gates  opened  to  him.  That  hope  failing, 
he  returned  back ;  and  being  now  out  of  all  heart,  was  taken  at  Temple  Bar  by 
a  herald.  All  this  while  the  queen  showed  great  courage,  she  would  not  stir  out  of  White- 
hall, nor  go  by  water  to  the  Tower,  as  some  advised  her,  but  went  with  her  women  and 
priests  to  her  devotions. 

This  was  a  rebellion,  both  raised  and  dispersed  in  as  strange  a  manner  as  could  have  been 
imagined.  Wiat  was  a  popular  and  stoui  man,  but  had  not  a  head  for  such  an  undertaking, 
otherwise  the  government  was  so  feeble,  that  it  bad  not  been  a  difficult  thing  to  have  driven 
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the  queen  to  groat  straits.     It  was  not  at  all  raised  upon  pretence   of  religion,  which, 

Poinet  was  according  to  the  printed  account  set  out  by  the  queen's  order,  was  not  so  much 
not  in  that  as  once  named.  And  yet  some  of  our  own  writers  say,  that  Poinet,  the  late 
Rebdhon.  ^jigjiop  of  Winchester,  was  in  it  *.  But  this  is  certainly  false,  for  so  many 
prisoners  being  taken,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  this  would  have  been  found  out  and 
published,  to  make  that  religion  more  odious ;  and  we  cannot  think  but  Gardiner  would 
have  taken  care  that  he  should  have  been  attainted  in  the  following  parliament. 

Chrlstophorson  soon  after  writ  a  book  against  rebellion,  in  which  he  studies  to  fasten  this 
rising  on  the  preachers  of  the  new  religion,  as  he  calls  it ;  and  gives  some  presumptions  that 
amount  to  no  more  but  little  flourishes  of  his  wit,  but  never  names  this,  which  had  been  a 
decisive  proof.  So  that  it  is  but  a  groundless  fiction,  made  by  those  who  have  either  been 
tlie  authors,  or  at  least  have  laid  down  the  principles  of  all  the  rebellions  in  the  Christian 
world,  and  yet  would  cast  that  blame  on  others,  and  exempt  themselves  from  it ;  as  if  they 
were  the  surest  friends  of  princes,  while  they  design  to  enslave  them  to  a  foreign  power,  and 
will  neither  allow  them  to  reign  nor  to  live  but  at  the  mercy  of  the  head  of  that  principality 
to  which  all  other  powers  must  bend  ;  or  break,  if  they  meet  with  an  age  that  is  so  credulous 
and  superstitious  as  to  receive  their  dictates. 

This  raw  and  soon-broken  rebellion  was  as  lucky  to  Gardiner,  and  those  who  set  on  the 
marriage,  as  if  they  had  projected  it ;  for  now  the  people  were  much  disheartened,  and  their 
own  designs  as  much  fortified  :  since  as  some  fevers  are  critical,  and  cast  out  those  latent 
distempers  which  no  medicines  could  efifectually  purge  away ;  and  yet  if  they  were  not 
removed,  must  in  the  end  corrupt  the  whole  mass  of  blood  ;  so  in  a  weak  government,  to 
which  the  people  are  ill-afl'ected,  ill-digested  rebellions  raise  the  prince  higher,  and  add  as 
much  spirit  to  his  friends  as  they  take  from  the  faction  against  him,  and  give  a  handle  to  do 
some  things,  for  which,  otherwise,  it  were  not  easy  either  to  find  colours  or  instruments. 

One  effect  of  this  was,  the  proceeding  severely  against  the  lady  Jane  and  her  husband,  the 
TheL  Jane  ^^^^  Guilford,  who  both  suffered  on  the  12th  of  February.  The  lady  Jane  was 
and  her  Hus-  not  much  disorderetl  at  it,  for  she  knew  upon  the  first  jealousy  she  must  be  the 
band  exccut-  sacrifice,  and  therefore  had  now  lived  six  months  in  the  continual  meditations  of 
"  ■  death.      Feckenham,  afterwards  abbot  of  Westminster,  was  sent  to  her  by  the 

queen,  three  days  before,  to  prepare  her  to  die.  He  had  a  long  conversation  with  her  ;  but 
she  answered  him  with  that  calmness  of  mind  and  clearness  of  reason,  that  it  was  an 
astonishing  thing  to  hear  so  young  a  person  of  her  sex  and  quality  look  on  death  so  near  her 
^vith  so  little  disorder,  and  talk  so  sensibly  both  of  faith  and  holiness,  of  the  sacrament,  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  authority  of  the  church.  Feckenham  left  her,  seeing  he  could  work  nothing 
on  her ;  but  procured,  as  is  said,  the  continuance  of  her  life  three  days  longer,  and  waited 
on  her  on  the  scaffold.  She  writ  to  her  father  to  moderate  his  grief  for  her  death  (which 
must  needs  have  been  great,  since  his  folly  had  occasioned  it).  She  expressed 
Her  prepara-  a  j^^j.  ggjjgg  ^f  jjgj.  gjjj  j^  assuming  the  royal  dignity,  though  he  knew  how 
imwillingly  she  was  drawn  to  it ;  and  that  in  her  royal  estate  her  enforced  honour 
had  never  defiled  her  innocent  heart.  She  rejoiced  at  her  approaching  end,  since  nothing  could 
be  to  her  more  welcome  than  to  be  delivered  from  that  valley  of  misery  into  that  heavenly 
throne  to  which  she  was  to  be  advanced,  where  she  prayed  that  they  might  meet  at  last." 

There  was  one  Harding  f,  that  had  been  her  father's  chaplain,  and  that  was  a  zealous 
preacher  in  king  Edward's  days,  before  whose  death  he  had  animated  the  people  much  to 
prepare  for  persecution,  and  never  to  depart  from  the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  but  he  had  now 
f;illen  away  himself.  To  him  she  writ  a  letter  full  of  severe  expostulations  and  threatenings 
for  his  apostacy,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  him.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  strain,  full  of  life  in 
the  thoughts,  and  of  zeal,  if  there  is  not  too  much  in  the  expressions.  The  night  before  her 
execution,  she  sent  her  Greek  Testament,  which  she  had  always  used,  to  her  sister ;  with  a 
letter  in  the  same  language  J,  in  which,  in  most  pathetic  expressions,  she  sets  out  the  value 

*  Poinet  wrote  a  book  to  justify  resisting  the  queen. —         t  The  letter  I  suppose  must  have  been  \vroto  in  Eng- 

Strype's  Correct.  lish,  as  it  stands  in  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  35,  and  is  printed 

t  Tliomas  Harding,   afterwards   antagonist   to    bishop  .amongst  the  letters  of  the  martyrs,  p.  662. — Anon.  Cor- 

Jewel. — Granokr's  Correct.  rect. 
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that  she  had  of  it,  and  recommended  the  study  and  practice  of  it  earnestly  to  her.  She  had 
also  composed  a  very  devout  prayer  for  her  retirements ;  and  thus  had  she  spent  the  last 
moments  of  her  life.  She  expressed  great  tenderness  when  she  saw  her  hushand  led  out  first, 
but  soon  overcame  it  when  she  considered  how  closely  she  was  to  follow  him.  He  had 
desired  to  take  leave  of  her  before  he  died,  but  she  declined  it,  since  it  would  be  rather  an 
increase  of  grief  than  any  addition  of  comfort  to  them.  She  said  she  hoped  they  would 
shortly  meet,  and  be  united  in  a  happier  state,  and  with  a  settled  countenance  she  saw 
them  bring  back  the  beheaded  body  to  the  chapel  where  it  was  to  be  buried.  When  she 
was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  raised  for  her  within  the  Tower  to  prevent  the  com- 
passion which  her  dying  more  publicly  might  have  raised,  she  confessed  she  had  sinned  in 
taking  tlie  queen's  honour  when  it  was  given  her  ;  she  acknowledged  the  act  was  unlawful, 
as  was  also  her  consenting  to  it ;  but  she  said  it  was  neither  procured  nor  desired  by  her. 
She  declared  that  she  died  a  true  Christian,  and  hoped  to  be  saved  only  by  the  mercy  of 
God  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  She  acknowledged  that  she  had  too  much  neglected  the  word 
of  God,  and  had  loved  herself  and  the  world  too  much,  for  which  tliat  punishment  had  come 
justly  to  her  from  God :  but  she  blessed  him  that  had  made  it  a  means  to  lead  her  to 
repentance.  Then  having  desired  the  people's  prayers,  she  kneeled  down  and  repeated 
the  51st  Psalm  :  then  she  undressed  herself,  and  stretched  out  her  head  on  the 
block,  and  cried  out,  "  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit  ■"  and  so  her  head  was 
cut  off. 

All  people  lamented  her  sad  and  untimely  end,  which  was  not  easily  consented  to,  even 
by  the  queen  herself.  Iler  death  had  a  most  violent  operation  on  judge  Morgan,  that  had 
pronounced  the  sentence  :  soon  after  he  fell  mad,  and  in  all  his  ravings  still  called  to  take 
away  the  lady  Jane  from  him.  Indeed  the  blame  of  her  death  was  generally  cast  on  her 
father  rather  than  on  the  queen,  since  the  rivalry  of  a  crown  is  a  point  of  such  niceness  that 
even  those  who  bemoaned  her  death  most  could  not  but  excuse  the  queen,  who  seemed  to  be 
driven  to  it  rather  from  considerations  of  state  than  any  resentment  of  her  own.     On  the 

17th  of  February  was  the  duke  of  Suffolk  tried  by  his  peers,  and  condemned  : 
Her  Fathers   j^^  suffered  on  the  23rd.     He  would  have  died  more  pitied  for  his  weakness, 

if  his  practices  had  not  brought  his  daughter  to  her  end.  Next,  Wiat  was 
brought  to  his  trial,  where  in  most  abject  words  he  begged  his  life,  and  offered  to  promote 
the  queen's  marriage  if  they  would  spare  him  ;  but  for  all  that  he  was  belieaded.  Bret  was 
hanged  in  chains  at  Rocliester.  In  all  fifty-eight  were  executed  in  several  places,  whose 
attainders  were  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  following  parliament ;  six  hundred  of  the  rabble 
were  appointed  to  come  before  the  queen  with  halters  about  their  necks,  and  to  beg  their 
lives,  which  she  granted  them  ;  and  so  was  this  storm  dissipated  :  only  the  effusion  of  blood 
after  it  was  thought  too  liberal  ;  and  this  excess  of  punishment  was  generally  cast  on 
Gardiner,  and  made  him  become  very  hateful  to  the  nation,  which  has  been  always  much 
moved  at  a  repetition  of  such  sad  spectacles. 

The  earl  of  Devonshire  and  the  lady  Elizabeth  came  to  be  suspected  of  the  plot,  as  if  the 
TheLadvEli-  '''si^g  ''1  the  west  had  been  set  on  by  the  earl,  with  design,  if  it  had  succeeded, 
zabethuiijnst-  to  have  maiTicd  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  put  her  in  the  queen's  room.  Wiat  did 
ly  suspected  at  his  death  clear  them  of  any  accession  to  his  confederacies.  Yet  the  queen,  who 
or  p  0  ing.  ^^g  much  alienated  from  her  sister  upon  old  scores,  was  not  unwilling  to  find  a  pre- 
tence for  using  her  ill ;  so  she  was  made  a  prisoner.  And  the  earl  of  Devonshire  had,  upon 
the  account  formerly  mentioned,  offended  the  queen,  who  thought  her  kindness  ill  requited 

Avhen  she  saw  he  neglected  her  and  preferred  her  sister ;  so  he  was  again  put  into 
proceedin*'^*    prison.     Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  was  also  charged  with  that  same  guilt,  and 

brought  to  his  trial,  which  lasted  ten  hours,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  jury  :  upon 
which  they  were  cast  into  prison,  and  severely  fined ;  some  in  2000/.,  and  some  in  1000 
marks.  This  was  fatal  to  his  brother  sir  John,  who  was  cast  by  the  jury  upon  the  same 
evidence  that  his  brother  had  been  acquitted ;  but  he  protested  his  innocence  to  the  last.  Sir 
John  Cheke  had  got  beyond  sea,  finding  he  was  also  suspected  and  sought  after ;  and  both 
su-  Peter  Carew  and  he,  hoping  that  Philip  would  be  glad,  at  his  first  admission  to  the 
crown  of  England,  to  show  acts  of  favour,  went  into  Flanders,  where,  upon  assurances  given 
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of  pardon  and  mercy,  they  rendered  themselves  *  :  but  upon  their  coining  into  England, 
they  were  both  put  into  the  Tower.  Carew  made  his  escape,  and  was  afterwards  employed 
by  queen  Elizabeth  in  her  affairs  in  Ireland.  Cheke  was  at  tliis  time  discharged  ;  but  upon 
some  new  offence  he  was  taken  again  in  Flanders,  in  May  1556,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to 
renounce  his  religion,  and  then  he  was  set  at  liberty ;  but  was  so  sadly  affected  at  the 
imworthiness  of  that  action,  that  it  was  believed  to  have  cast  him  into  a  languishing,  of 
which  he  soon  after  died. 

Tliere  was  a  base  imposture  set  up  at  this  time,  of  one  that  seemed  to  speak  from  a  wall 
Tl  Im  )os-  with  a  strange  sort  of  voice.  Many  seditious  tilings  were  uttered  by  that  voice, 
tiire  of  tlie  which  was  judged  of  variously.  Some  called  it  the  Spirit  of  the  Wall ;  some  said 
Spirit  in  ilic  it  was  an  angel  that  spake ;  and  many  marvellous  things  were  reported  of  it. 
But  the  matter  being  nan-owly  inquired  into,  it  was  found  to  be  one  Elizabeth 
Crofts,  a  girl,  who,  from  a  private  hole  in  the  wall,  with  the  help  of  a  whistle,  had  uttered 
those  words.  She  -was  made  to  do  penance  openly  at  Paul's  for  it :  but  by  the  account  then 
printed  of  it,  I  do  not  find  any  complices  were  found,  except  one  Drake,  to  whom  no  parti- 
cular character  is  added  t.  So  it  seems  it  was  a  trick  laid  betwixt  these  two  ;  for  what 
purpose  I  cannot  find.  Sure  enough,  in  those  times,  it  was  not  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
preachers  of  the  Reformation  :  which  I  the  rather  take  notice  of,  because  of  the  malignity  of 
one  of  our  historians  who  has  laid  this  to  the  charge  of  the  Zuinglian  gospellers ;  though  all 
the  proof  he  offers  for  casting  it  on  tliein  is  in  these  words  :  "  For  I  cannot  consider  this  but 
as  a  plot  of  theirs  ;"  and  sets  it  up  in  opposition  to  the  notorious  imposture  of  the  Maid  of 
Kent,  mentioned  in  the  former  volume  ;  and  says,  "  Let  not  the  papists  be  more  charged 
with  that,  since  these  were  now  as  faulty." 

The  nation  being  now  settled,  the  queen  did  next  give  instructions  to  the  bishops  to  pro- 
Tl  e  T  str  c  ^^^d  to  visit  the  clergy,  according  to  some  articles  which  she  sent  them,  which 
tions  to  the  will  be  fouud  in  the  Collection.  In  those,  after  a  long  and  invidious  preamble 
Bishops.  Col.  of  the  disorders  that  had  been  in  the  time  of  king  Edward,  she  commanded  them 
*  "™  'to  execute  all  such  ecclesiastical  laws  as  had  been  in  force  in  her  father's  reign. 

That  the  bishops  should  in  their  courts  proceed  no  more  in  the  queen's  name  :  that  the  oath 
of  supremacy  should  be  no  more  exacted  of  any  of  the  clergy  :  that  none  suspect  of  heresy 
should  be  admitted  to  orders  :  that  they  should  endeavour  to  repress  heresy,  and  punish 
heretics  :  that  they  should  suppress  all  naughty  books  and  ballads  :  that  they  should  remove 
all  married  clergymen,  and  separate  them  from  tlieir  wives ;  but  for  those  that  renounced 
their  wives,  they  might  put  them  into  some  other  cure,  or  reserve  a  pension  out  of  their 
benefice  for  them  :  that  no  religious  man  who  had  professed  chastity  should  be  sufi«red  to 
live  with  his  wife  :  that  care  should  be  taken  of  vacant  churches  :  that  till  they  were  pro- 
vided, the  people  should  go  to  the  neighbouring  ciiurches :  that  all  the  ceremonies,  holidays, 
and  fasts,  used  in  king  Henry ""s  time,  should  be  again  observed  :  that  those  who  were 
ordained  by  the  new  book  in  king  Edward's  time,  not  being  ordained  in  very  deed,  the 
bishop,  if  they  were  otherwise  sufficient,  should  supply  what  was  wanting  before,  and  so 
admit  them  to  minister  :  that  the  bishops  should  set  forth  an  uniform  doctrine  of  homilies, 
and  compel  the  people  to  come  to  church  and  hear  divine  service  :  that  they  should  carefully 
look  to  all  schoolmasters  and  teachers  of  children :  and  that  the  bishops  should  take  care  to 
set  forth  the  premises,  with  all  kind  of  virtue,  godly  living,  and  good  example,  and  endeavour 
to  keep  down  all  sort  of  vice. 

These  were  signed  on  tlie  4th  of  March  and  printed,  and  sent  over  the  kingdom.     But  to 

Pioceediiws  ^^^^^  ^^^^  married  bishops  examples  of  the  severity  of  their  proceedings ;  the  ] 

against  the       queeu  gave  a  special  commission  to  Gardiner,  Tonstall,  Bonner,  Parfew  bishop 

Bishops  that     of  gj;_  Asaph,  Day,  and  Kitchin  of  Landaff,  making  mention,  that  with  great 

a.  leiec    to       oj-ief  of  heart,  "she  had  heard,  that  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishops  of  St. 

the   Kcionu;i-   o  .  ,  ^  ,     *  . 

tion.  David's,  Cliester  and  Bristol,  had  broken  their  vows  and  defiled  their  function, 

*  Cheke  v;iis  sent  to  the  Tower  with  the  duke  of  Suf-         t  Seven  persons  were  liiscovered  to  be  complices  :  the 

folk,  .md  had  licence   to   travel.     They  did  not  render  words  spoken  from   tlu^  wall  were  agninst  the  queeu,  the 

themselves,  but  were  seized  on  then- journey,  bound,  and  prince   of  Spain,   the   mass,    and    confession. — Sirvi-f*! 

thrown    into   a  cart,  and   sent   prisoners   to  Knghnd  —  Correct. 
Strvpe's  Cokrkct. 
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by  contracting  marriage ;  therefore  those,  or  any  three  of  them,  are  empowered  to  call 
them  before  them  ;  and   if  the  premises  be  found  to  be  true,  to  deprive  and  turn  them 

out  of  their  bishoprics.  This  I  have  put  into  the  Collection,  with  another  eom- 
N°  '^b  lT'l2    ™i*sion  to  the  same  persons,  to  call  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Gloucester  and 

Hereford,  before  them  ;  in  whose  patents  it  Avas  provided  that  they  should  hold 
their  bishoprics  so  long  as  they  behaved  themselves  well ;  and  since  they,  by  preaching 
erroneous  doctrine  and  by  inordinate  life  and  conversation,  as  she  credibly  understood,  had 
carried  themselves  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  practice  of  the  universal  church, 
these  or  any  two  of  them  should  proceed  against  them,  either  according  to  ecclesiastical 
canons  or  the  law  of  the  land,  and  declare  their  bishoprics  void,  as  they  were  indeed  already 
void  :  thus  were  seven  bishops  all  at  a  dash  turned  out.  It  was  much  censured,  that  there 
having  been  laws  made,  allowing  marriage  to  the  clergy,  the  queen  should  by  her  own 
authority,  upon  the  repealing  these  laws,  turn  out  bishops  for  things  that  had  been  so  well 
warranted  by  law  ;  for  the  repeal  was  only  an  annulling  of  the  law  for  the  future,  but  did 
not  void  it  from  the  beginning ;  so  that  however  it  might  have  justified  proceedings  against 
them  for  the  future,  if  they  had  lived  with  their  wives ;  yet  it  could  not  warrant  the 
punishing  them  for  what  was  past ;  and  even  the  severest  popes,  or  their  legates,  who  had 
pressed  the  ccelibate  most,  had  always,  before  they  proceeded  to  deprive  any  priests  for 
marriage,  left  it  to  their  choice,  whether  they  would  quit  their  wives,  or  their  benefices ;  but 
had  never  summarily  turned  them  out  for  being  married  :  and  for  the  other  bishops,  it  was 
an  unheard-of  way  of  procedure  for  the  queen,  before  any  process  was  made,  to  empower 
delegates  to  declare  their  sees  void,  as  they  were  indeed  already  void.  This  was  to  give 
sentence  before  hearing.  And  all  this  was  done  by  virtue  of  the  queen's  supremacy ;  for 
though  she  thought  that  a  sinful  and  schismatical  power,  yet  she  was  easily  persuaded  to 
use  it  against  the  reformed  clergy,  and  to  turn  them  out  of  their  benefices  upon  such  unjust 
and  illegal  pretences.  So  that  now  the  proceedings  against  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  in  which 
were  the  greatest  stretches  made  that  had  been  in  the  last  reign,  were  far  outdone  by  those 
new  delegates.  For  the  archbishop  of  York,  though  he  was  now  turned  out,  yet  he  was 
still  kept  prisoner,  till  king  Philip,  among  the  acts  of  grace  he  did  at  his  coming  over,  pro- 
cured his  liberty.  But  his  see  was  not  filled  till  February  next ;  for  then  Heath  had  his 
conge  d'elire.  On  or  before  the  18th  of  March  this  year,  were  those  other  sees  declared 
vacant.  For  that  day  did  the  conge  (Telire  go  out  to  the  deans  and  chapters  of  St.  David's, 
Lincoln,  Hereford,  Chester,  Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  for  IMorgan,  White,  Parfew,  Coates, 
Brooks,  and  Holyman.  Goodrick  of  Ely  died  in  i\Iay  this  year.  He  seems  to  have  com- 
plied with  the  time,  as  he  had  done  often  before ;  for  he  was  not  at  all  cast  into  any  trouble 
which  it  cannot  be  imagined  he  could  have  escaped,  since  he  had  put  the  great  seal  to  the 
patents  for  the  lady  Jane,  if  he  had  not  redeemed  it  by  a  ready  consenting  to  the  changes 
that  were  to  be  made.  He  was  a  busy  secular-spirited  man,  and  had  given  himself  up 
wholly  to  factions  and  intrigues  of  state  ;  so  that  though  his  opinion  had  always  leaned  to 
the  Reformation,  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  man  so  tempered  would  prefer  the  keeping  of  his 
bishopric  before  the  discharge  of  his  conscience.  Thirlcby  of  Nor\\4ch  was  translated  to  Ely, 
and  Hopton  was  made  bishop  of  Norwich*.  But  Scory,  that  had  been  bishop  of  Chichester, 
though  upon  Day's  being  restored,  he  was  turned  out  of  his  bishopric,  did  comply  merely ; 
he  came  before  Bonner,  and  renounced  his  wife,  and  did  penance  for  it,  and  had  his 
J.     b     n     absolution  under  his  seal,  the  14tli  of  July  this  year  ;  which  is  in  the  Collection. 

But  it  seems  this  was  out  of  fear ;  for  he  soon  after  fled  out  of  England,  and 
lived  beyond  sea  until  queen  Elizabeth^s  days  ;  and  then  he  came  over  ;  but  it  was  judged 
indecent  to  restore  him  to  his  former  see,  where  it  is  likely  this  scandal  he  had  given  was 
known,  and  so  he  was  made  bishop  of  Hereford.  Tlie  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Barlow, 
was  also  made  to  resign,  as  appears  by  the  conge  d'elire  for  Bourn  to  succeed  him,  dated  the 
lyth  of  JIarch.  Therein  it  is  said  that  the  see  was  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  former 
bishop  ;  though  in  the  election  that  was  made  on  the  28th  of  March,  it  is  said  the  see  was 
vacant  by  the  removal  or  deprivation  of  their  former  bishop.      But  I  incline  to  believe  it 

*  Hopton,  by  the  Rcpst.  of  Cant.,  w.is  consecrated  on  the  28th  of  October  ;  Anthony  Harmcr,  p.  134,  says  it  was 
ihe  2oth  of  October. — Strvpi:"s  Corrfct. 
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truer  that  he  did  resign  ;  since  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  commissions  formerly  spoken  ol. 
But  that  was  not  all ;  for  at  t'iis  time  a  book  was  set  out  in  his  name,  whether  written  by 
him,  or  forged  and  laid  on  his  name,  I  cannot  judge ;  in  which  he  retracts  his  former  errors, 
and  speaks  of  Luther  and  Oecolampadius,  and  many  others  witli  whom  he  says  he  had 
familiarly  conversed,  with  great  bitterness.  He  also  accuses  the  gospellers  in  England  of 
gluttony,  hypocrisy,  pride,  and  ill-nature :  and  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  virulent 
invectives  against  the  Reformation  that  was  written  at  that  time  ;  but  it  is  not  likely,  if  he 
had  turned  so  heartily  as  the  strain  of  that  book  runs,  that  he  would  have  been  quite  thrown 
out ;  especially  since  he  had  never  married*  ;  so  I  rather  look  on  it  as  a  forgery  cast  on  his 
name  to  disgrace  the  Reformation.  He  fled  beyond  sea,  where  he  lived  till  the  beginning  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  then  it  seems  there  was  some  offence  taken  at  his  former 
behaviour ;  for  he  was  not  restored  to  Bath  and  Wells,  but  put  into  Chichester,  that  was  a 
much  meaner  bishopric  f.  Thus  I  have  given  a  clear  account,  and  free  of  all  partiality  or 
reservation,  of  the  changes  made  in  the  most  of  the  sees  in  England.  The  two  archbishops, 
Cranmer  and  Holgate ;  the  bishops  Ridley,  Poinet,  Scory,  Coverdale,  Taylor,  Harley  :|:,  Bird, 
Bush,  Hooper,  Ferrar  and  Barlow,  were  all  removed :  Rochester  was  void,  and  GrifSns  was 
put  into  it  this  April.  Goodrick  dying  now,  Thirleby  succeeded  him  ;  and  Sampson  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield  dying  soon  after,  Bayn  succeeded  him.  So  here  were  sixteen  new 
bishops  brought  in,  which  made  no  small  change  in  the  church. 

When  this  was  done,  the  bishops  went  about  the  executing  of  the  queen's  injunctions.  The 

The  Mass  ^ew  service  was  everywhere  cast  out,  and  the  old  ceremonies  and  service  were 
•everywhere  again  Set  lip.  In  this  business  none  was  so  hot  as  Bonner;  for  the  act  that 
set  up.  repealed  king  Edward's  laws,  being  agreed  to  by  the  commons,  to  whom  the 

lords  had  sent  it ;  he,  without  staying  for  the  royal  assent,  did  that  very  night  set  up  the 
old  worship  at  Paul's  on  St.  Catherine's  day ;  and  it  being  the  custom  that  on  some  holidays, 
the  choir  went  up  to  the  steeple  to  sing  the  anthems,  that  fell  to  be  on  that  night ;  which 
was  an  antic  way  of  beginning  a  form  of  worship,  to  which  the  people  had  been  long  disused, 
and  the  next  day  being  St.  Andrew's,  he  did  officiate  himself  and  had  a  solemn  procession. 

The  most  eminent  preachers  in  London  were  either  put  in  prison,  or  imder  confinement ; 
and  as  all  their  mouths  had  been  stopped  by  the  prohibiting  of  sermons,  unless  a  licence 
were  obtained  ;  so  they  were  now  to  be  fallen  on  for  their  marriages.  Parker  estimates  it, 
that  there  were  now  about  10,000  clergymen  in  England ;  and  of  these  12,000  were  turned 
out  upon  this  account ;  some,  he  says,  were  deprived  without  conviction,  upon  common 
fame  ;  some  were  never  cited  to  appear,  and  yet  turned  out ;  many  that  were  in  prison  were 
cited,  and  turned  out  for  not  appearing ;  though  it  was  not  in  their  power :  some  were 
induced  to  submit  and  quit  their  wives  for  their  livings  :  they  were  all  summarily  deprived. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  but  after  they  were  deprived,  they  were  also  forced  to  leave  their  wives ; 
which  piece  of  severity  was  grounded  on  the  vow  that  (as  was  pretended)  they  had  made ; 
though  the  falsehood  of  this  charge  was  formerly  demonstrated. 

To  justify  this  severity  of  procedure,  many  were  set  to  write  against  the  marriage  of  the 
Kooks  against  clergy.  Smith,  of  whom  I  made  mention  in  the  former  Book,  that  had  then  so 
the  marriage  humbly  recanted  and  submitted,  did  now  appear  very  boldly,  and  reprinted  his 
of  the  Clergy,  i^qq^  ^yi(.jj  niany  additions.  But  the  most  studied  work  was  set  out  by  Jlartin,  a 
doctor  of  the  laws.  It  was  certainly  for  most  part  Gardiner's  work,  and  I  have  seen  the  proof- 
sheets  of  a  great  part  of  it  dashed  and  altered  in  many  places  by  Gardiner's  hand.  This 
Martin  had  made  his  court  to  Cranmer  in  former  times.  He  had  studied  the  law  at  Bourges, 
where  Francis  Balduin,  one  of  the  celebrated  lawyers  of  that  time,  had  publicly  noted  him  for  his 

*  Query,  whether  he  were  not  at  that  time  married.  ■)"  Wells  had  lately  been  much  impoveiislied  by  the 
Sir  John  Hamng,  in  his  continuation  of  bishop  Godwin,  alienations  in  Barlow's  time ;  the  regret  whereof  might 
and  who,  by  his  being  of  Somersetshire,  was  the  better  probably  make  him  less  desirous  of  returning  to  it.  After- 
capacitated  to  know,  says  he  hud  some  sons,  one  whereof  w-ards  its  profits  were  raised  by  the  leaxl. mines,  about 
in  his  time  was  a  worthy  member  of  the  church  of  Wells ;  bishop  Stillingflcet's  time:  however,  it  is  valued  in  the 
and  five  daughters. — Granger's  Correct.  [It  seems  king's  books  but  ^^535.  whereas  Chichester  is  £()11. — 
almost  certain  that  Barlow  had  no  hand  in  the  hook  men-  Granger's  Correct. 

tioned  above,  and  that  it  was  a  forgery.   See  the  "  Remarks         %  Bisliop  Harley  is  said  to  have  been  deprived  because 

by  an  unknown  person,"  No.  III.  in  the  Appendix  at  the  married,  by  Fox  and  Godwin,  though  no  notice  is  taken 

end  of  the  work.  —  Ed.]  of  it  in  the  order. — Granger's  Cohrict. 
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lewdness,  and  as  being  a  corrupter  of  all  the  university ;  which  Balduin  certified  in  a  letter 
to  one  in  England,  that  took  care  to  print  it. 

It  was  also  printed,  that  Bonner  had  many  bastards  ;  and  himself  was  believed  to  be  the 
bastard  of  one  Savage,  a  priest  in  Leicestershire,  that  had  been  bastard  to  sir  John  Savage 
of  Cheshire.  "Which  priest,  by  Elizabeth  Frodshuni,  the  wife  of  one  Edmond  Bonner,  had 
this  Edmond  now  bishop  of  London  ;  and  it  seems  his  mother  did  not  soon  give  over  those 
her  lewd  courses,  for  Wymsly,  archdeacon  of  London,  was  another  of  her  bastards.  That 
kennel  of  the  uncleanness  of  the  priests  and  religious  houses  was  again  on  this  occasion  raked 
and  exposed  with  too  much  indecency ;  for  the  married  priests,  being  openly  accused  for  the 
impurity  and  sensuality  of  their  lives,  thought  it  was  a  just  piece  of  self-defence,  to  turn 
these  imputations  back  on  those  who  pretended  to  chastity,  and  yet  led  most  irregular  lives, 
under  that  appearance  of  greater  strictness. 

This  was  the  state  in  which  things  were  when  the  new  parliament  met  on  the  2d  of  April. 

Gardiner  had  beforehand  prepared  the  commons,  by  giving  the  most  considerable 

liament        '  of  them  pensions;  some  had  200^.  and  some  lOOl.  a  year,  for  giving  their  voices 

to  the  marriage.     The  first  act  that  passed,  seemed  of  an  odd  nature,  and  has  a 

great  secret  under  it.     The  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  brought  in  a  bill,  declaring, 

that  whereas  the  queen  had  of  right  succeeded  to  the  crown  ;  but  because  all  the  laws  of 

England  had  been  made  by  kings,  and  declared  the  prerogatives  to  be  in  the 

Power  assert-  king's  person  ;  from  thence  some  might  pretend  that  the  queen  had  no  right  to 

ed  to  be  in  a  them ;  it  was  therefore  declared  to  have  been  the  law,  that  these  prerogatives 

Que™  as  well  ^[^  belong  to  the  crown,  whether  it  were  in  the  hands  of  male  or  female ;  and 

whatsoever  the  law  did  limit  and  appoint  for  the  king,  was  of  right  also  due  to 

the  queen,  who  is  declared  to  have  as  much  authority  as  any  other  of  her  progenitors. 

Many  in  the  house  of  commons  wondered  what  was  the  intention  of  such  a  law ;  and  as 

The  Secret  people  were  at  this  time  full  of  jealousy,  one  Skinner,  a  member  of  the  house. 
Reasons  for  (who  in  quecn  Elizabeth's  time  took  orders,  and  was  made  dean  of  Durham)  said, 
*  "^  '''*  he  could  not  imagine  why  such  a  frivolous  law  was  desired,  since  the  thing  was 
Ex  M.  SS.  D.  without  dispute  ;  and  that  that  which  was  pretended  of  satisfying  the  people, 
'^  ^  ■  was  too  slight ;  he  was  afraid  there  was  a,  trick  in  these  words,  that  the  queen 
had  as  great  authority  as  any  of  her  progenitors  ;  on  which  perhaps  it  might  be  afterwards 
said  she  had  the  same  power  that  William  the  Conqueror  exercised  in  seizing  the  lands  of  the 
English  and  giving  them  to  strangers ;  which  also  Edward  I.  did  upon  the  conquest  of 
Wales.  He  did  not  know  what  relation  this  might  have  to  the  intended  marriage,  therefore 
lie  warned  the  house  to  look  well  to  it ;  so  a  committee  being  appointed  to  correct  it,  such 
words  were  added  as  brought  the  queen's  prerogative  under  the  same  limitations,  as  well  as 
it  exalted  it  to  the  height  of  her  progenitors.  But  one  Fleetwood,  afterwards  recorder  of 
London,  told  the  earl  of  Leicester  the  secret  of  this  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  who  writ 
down  his  discourse,  and  from  thence  I  have  copied  it.  There  was  one  that  had  been 
Cromwell's  servant,  and  much  employed  by  him  in  the  suppression  of  monasteries ;  he  was  a 
man  of  great  notions,  but  very  busy  and  factious ;  so  having  been  a  great  stickler  for  the 
lady  Jane,  he  was  put  in  the  Fleet  upon  the  queen's  first  coming  to  the  crown  ;  yet  within 
a  month  he  was  discharged  ;  but  upon  the  last  rising  was  again  put  up,  and  indicted  of  high 
treason ;  he  had  great  friends,  and  made  application  to  one  of  the  emperor's  ambassadors, 
that  was  then  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  by  his  means  he  obtained  his  liberty. 
Being  brought  to  him,  he  showed  him  a  new  platform  of  government,  which  he  had  con- 
trived for  the  queen.  She  was  to  declare  herself  a  conqueror  ;  or  that  she  having  succeeded 
to  the  crown  by  common  law,  was  not  at  all  to  be  limited  by  the  statute  laws,  since  those 
were  only  restrictions  upon  the  kings,  but  not  on  the  queens  of  England ;  and  that  therefore 
all  those  limitations  of  the  prerogative  were  only  binding  in  the  persons  of  kings,  but  she 
was  free  from  them  :  upon  this,  he  showed  how  she  might  establish  religion,  set  up  the 
monasteries,  raise  her  friends,  and  ruin  her  enemies,  and  rule  according  to  her  pleasure. 
The  ambassador  carried  this  to  the  queen,  and  seemed  much  pleased  with  it,  but  desired  her 
to  read  it  carefully,  and  keep  it  as  a  great  secret. 

As  she  read  it,  she  disliked  it,  and  judged  it  contrary  to  tlie  oath  she  had  made  at  her 
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coronation  ;  and  tliereupon  sent  for  Gardiner,  and  charged  liim,  as  lie  would  answer  before 
the  judcrment-seat  of  God,  at  the  general  day  of  the  holy  doom,  that  he  would  consider  the 
book  carefully,  and  bring  her  his  opinion  of  it  next  day,  which  fell  to  be  Maundy-Thursday. 
So  as  the  qvieen  came  from  her  Maundy,  he  waited  on  her  into  her  closet,  and  said  these 
■words :  "  My  good  and  most  gracious  lady,  I  intend  not  to  pray  your  liighness  with  any 
humble  petitions  to  name  the  devisers  of  this  new  invented  platform  ;  but  here  I  say,  that  it 
is  pity  that  so  noble  and  virtuous  a  lady  should  be  endangered  with  the  pernicious  devices 
of  such  lewd  and  subtle  sycophants ;  for  the  book  is  naught,  and  most  horrible  to  be  thought 
on."  Upon  tliis  tlie  queen  thanked  him,  and  threw  the  book  into  the  fire  ;  and  charged  the 
ambassador,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  company,  should  receive  more  such  projects 
from  any  of  her  people.  This  made  Gardiner  apprehend,  that  if  the  Spaniards  began  so 
soon  to  put  such  notions  into  the  queen''s  head,  they  might  afterwards,  when  she  was  in 
their  liands,  make  somewhat  of  them  ;  and  therefore,  to  prevent  such  designs  for  the  future, 
he  drew  the  act ;  in  which  though  he  seemed  to  do  it  as  .an  advantage  to  the  queen,  for  the 
putting  of  her  title  beyond  disjjute,  yet  he  really  intended  nothing  by  it  but  that  she  should 
be  restrained  by  all  those  laws  that  the  former  kings  of  England  had  consented  to  ;  and 
because  king  Henry  VII.,  though  his  best  right  to  the  crown  flowed  from  his  marriage  to 
the  heir  of  the  house  of  York,  had  yet  taken  the  government  wholly  into  his  own  hands,  he, 
fearing  lest  the  Spaniards  should  pretend  to  such  a  power  by  the  authority,  which  marriage 
gives  the  husband  over  the  wife,  got  the  articles  of  the  marriage  to  be  ratified  in  parliament, 
by  which  they  not  only  confirmed  those  agreed  on,  but  made  a  more  full  explanation  of  that 
part  of  them  which  declared  the  entire  government  of  the  kingdom  to  belong  only  to  the  queen. 
To  this  the  Spaniards  gave  too  great  an  occasion  by  publishing  king  Philip's  pedigree, 
f,  .p  ,  whom  they  derived  from  John  of  Gaimt  *.  They  said  this  was  only  done  to 
Bies  of  the  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  nation,  by  representing  him  not  a  stranger,  but  a 
Spanish  native ;  but  this  gave  great  offence,  concerning  which  I  have  seen  a  little  book 

rower.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^jj  printed  ;  it  was  there  said,  tliat  king  Henry  the  Seventh  came  in 

pretending  only  to  marry  the  heir  of  the  house  of  York :  but  he  was  no  sooner  on  the 
throne,  than  he  declared  his  own  title,  and  kept  it  his  whole  life.  So  it  was  said,  the 
Spaniard  would  call  himself  heir  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  upon  that  pretension,  would 
easily  wrest  the  power  out  of  the  queen's  hands,  who  seemed  to  mind  nothing  but  her 
devotions.  This  made  Gardiner  look  the  better  to  the  securing  of  the  liherties  of  the  crown 
and  nation  ;  so  that  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  preserving  of  England  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards  at  that  time  seems  to  be  almost  wholly  owing  to  him. 

In  this  parliament  the  marquis  of  Northampton  was  restored  in  blood.  And  the  act  for 
The  Bishop-  restoring  the  bishopric  of  Durliam  not  having  gone  through  the  last  parliament 
ric  of  Dui-  when  it  was  dissolved,  was  now  brought  in  again.  The  town  of  Newcastle 
li^m  restored,  opposed  it  much  when  it  came  down  to  the  commons.  But  the  bishop  of 
Durham  came  to  them  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  gave  them  a  long  account  of  all  his  trou- 
bles from  the  duke  of  Nortluimberland,  and  desired  that  they  would  despatch  his  bill. 
There  were  many  provisos  put  into  it,  for  some  that  were  concerned  in  Gateshead ;  but  it 
was  carried  in  the  house,  that,  instead  of  these  provisos,  they  should  send  a  desire  to  him, 
recommending  those  persons  to  his  favour :  so  upon  a  division,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty  against  it,  and  two  hundred  and  one  for  it.  After  this  came  the  bill  confirming  the 
attainders  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  fifty-eight  more,  who  were  attainted  for  the  late 
rebellion.  The  lords  put  in  a  proviso,  excepting  entailed  lands  out  of  their  forfeitures ;  but 
the  commons  rejected  the  proviso,  and  passed  the  bill.  Then  did  the  commons  send  up  a  ! 
bill  for  reviving  the  statutes  made  against  Lollardy,  which  being  read  twice  by  the  lords  f, 
was  laid  aside.  The  commons  intended  next  to  have  revived  the  statute  of  the  Six  Articles : 
but  it  did  not  agree  with  the  design  at  court,  to  take  any  notice  of  king  Henry's  acts  ;  so  this 
was  let  fall.  Then  they  brought  in  another  bill  to  extirpate  erroneous  opinions  and  books; 
but  that  was  at  the  third  reading  laid  aside.     After  that  tiiey  passed  a  particiilar  bill  against 

*  If  John  Bale  he  good  authority,  the  English  were  forward  enough  in  set  ing  forth  genealogies  from  John  of 
Oaiint:   Gardiner,  While,  and  Harpstield  maintaining  tlie  same. — Anon.  Corrkct. 

f  The  hill  WS8  to  avoid  and  not  to  revive  the  statute  of  the  SiX  Articles. — Stryfe's  Correct. 
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LoUarJy  in  some  points,  as  the  eating  of  flesh  in  Lent ;  but  that  also  being  sent  up  to  the 
lords,  was  at  the  third  reading  laid  aside  by  the  major  part  of  tlie  house  ;  so  forward  were 
the  commons  to  please  the  queen,  or  such  operation  had  tlie  Spanish  gold  on  them,  that 
they  contrived  four  bills  in  one  session  for  the  prosecution  of  those  they  called  heretics. 
But  to  give  some  content  on  the  other  hand,  they  passed  a  bill  that  neither  the  bishop  of 
Kome  nor  any  other  should  have  any  power  to  convene  or  trouble  any  for  possessing  abbey 
lands :  this  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  but  laid  aside  at  that  time,  assurance  being  given,  that 
the  owners  of  those  lands  should  be  fully  secured.  The  reason  of  laying  it  aside  was  that 
since  by  law  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  no  authority  at  all  in  England,  it  was  needless  to  pass  an 
act  against  his  power  in  tliat  particular,  for  that  seemed  to  assert  his  jtowcr  in  other  things  : 
and  since  they  were  resolved  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  him,  it  was  said  that  it  would  he 
indecent  to  pass  an  act  that  shoidd  call  him  only  bishop  of  Rome,  which  was  the  compel- 
lation  given  him  during  the  schism  ;  and  it  was  preposterous  to  begin  with  a  limitation  of 
his  power,  before  they  had  acknowledged  his  authority:  so  this  was  laid  aside,  and  the  par- 
liament ended  on  the  25th  of  May. 

But  the  matters  of  the  convocation  are  next  to  be  related.  Those  of  the  Reformation 
complained  everywhere,  that  the  disputes  of  the  last  convocation  had  not  been  fairly  car- 
ried ;  that  the  most  eminent  men  of  their  persuasion  were  detained  in  prison,  and  not 
admitted  to  it :  that  only  a  few  of  them  that  had  a  right  to  be  in  the  house  were  admitted 
to  speak,  and  that  these  were  much  interrupted.  So  that  it  was  now  resolved  to  adjourn 
the  convocation  for  some  time,  and  to  send  the  prolocutor  with  some  of  their  number  to 
Oxford,  that  the  disputations  might  be  in  the  presence  of  that  whole  university.  And 
since  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  esteemed  the  most  learned  men  of  that  persuasion,  they 
were,  by  a  warrant  from  the  queen,  removed  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  the  prisons  at 
Oxford.  And  though  Latimer  was  never  accounted  very  learned,  and  was  then  about 
eighty  years  of  age,  yet  he  having  been  a  celebrated  peacher,  who  had  done  the  Reformation 
no  less  service  by  his  labours  in  the  pulpit,  than  others  had  done  by  their  abler  pens ;  he 
■was  also  sent  thither  to  bear  his  share  in  the  debates. 

Those  who  were  sent  from  the  convocation,  came  to   Oxford  on  the  13th  of  April, 

Some  sent  to  being  Friday.     They  sent  for  those  bishops  on  Saturday,  and  assigned  them 

"  ''\^.-l?'  '*'  ^londay,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  every  one  of  them  his  day  for  the  defending 

Refoi-med        ^^  their  doctrine,  but  ordered  them  to  be  kept  apart.      And  that  all  books  and 

Bishops.  notes  shoidd  be  taken  from  them.     Three  questions  were  to  be  disputed. 

1.  Whether  the  natural  body  of  Christ  was  really  in  the  sacrament? 

2.  Wjiether  any  other  substance  did  remain  but  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ? 

3.  Whether  in  the  mass  there  was  a  propitiatory  saci'ifice  for  the  sins  of  the  dead  and 
living? 

When  Cranmer  was  first  brought  before  them,  the  prolocutor  made  an  exhortation  to 
him,  to  return  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  To  which  lie  answered,  with  such  gravity  and 
modesty,  that  many  were  observed  to  weep :  he  said  he  was  as  much  for  unity  as  any, 
but  it  must  be  a  unity  in  Christ,  and  according  to  the  truth.  The  articles  being  showed 
him,  he  asked  whether  by  the  body  of  Christ  they  meant  an  organical  body  :  they  answer- 
ing, it  was  the  body  that  was  born  of  the  Virgin  :  then  he  said  he  would  maintain  the 
negative  of  these  questions. 

On  the  16th,  when  the  dispute  with  Cranmer  was  to  begin,  Weston,  that  was  prolocutor, 

made  a  stumble  in  the  beginning  of  his  speech ;  for  he  sai<l,  "  Ye  are  this  day 
putes.  assembled  to  confound  the  detestable  heresy  of  the  verity  of  the  body  of  Christ 

in  the  Sacrament."  This  mistake  set  the  whole  assembly  a  laughing :  but  he 
recovered  himself  and  went  on  :  he  said  it  was  not  lawful  to  call  these  things  in  doubt,  since 
Christ  had  so  expressly  aflirmed  them,  that  to  doubt  of  them  was  to  deny  the  truth  and 
power  of  God.  Then  Chedsey  urged  Cranmer  with  the  words,  "this  is  my  body."  ti) 
which  he  answered,  that  the  Sacrament  was  eiFectually  Christ's  body  as  broken  on  the 
cross ;  that  is,  his  passion  effectually  applied.  For  the  explanation  of  this,  he  offered  a 
large  paper  containing  his  opinion,  of  which  I  need  say  nothing,  since  it  is  a  short  abstract 
of  what  he  writ  on  that  head  formerly,  and  of  that  a  full  account  was  given  in  the  former 
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Book.  There  followed  a  long  debate  about  these  words.  Oglethorp,  Weston,  and  others, 
urged  him  much,  that  Christ  making  his  testament,  must  be  supposed  to  speak  truth,  and 
plain  truth  ;  and  they  run  out  largely  on  that.  Cranmer  answered,  that  figurative  speeches 
are  true ;  and  when  the  figiures  are  clearly  understood,  they  are  then  plain  likewise.  Many 
of  Chrysostom's  high  expressions  about  the  sacrament  were  also  cited ;  which  Cranmer  said, 
were  to  be  understood  of  the  spiritual  presence  received  by  faith.  Upon  this  much  time 
was  spent,  the  prolocutor  carrying  himself  very  indecently  towards  him,  calling  him  an 
unlearned,  xmskilful,  and  impudent  man :  tliere  were  also  many  in  the  assembly  that  often 
hissed  him  down,  so  that  he  could  not  be  heard  at  all,  which  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of, 
but  went  on  as  often  as  the  noise  ceased.  Then  they  cited  Tertullian's  words,  "  The  flesh  is 
fed  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  so  the  soul  may  be  nourished  by  God."  But  he 
turned  this  against  them  and  said,  hereby  it  was  plain  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  received 
food  in  the  sacrament ;  therefore  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  must  remain,  since  the  body 
could  not  be  fed  by  that  spiritual  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Tresham  put  this  argument 
to  him,  Christ  said,  as  he  lived  by  the  Father,  so  they  that  eat  his  flesh  should  live  by  him  ; 
but  he  is  by  his  substance  united  to  his  Father,  therefore  Christians  must  be  united  to  his 
substance :  to  this  Cranmer  answered,  that  the  similitude  did  not  import  .an  equality,  but  a 
likeness  of  some  sort ;  Christ  is  essentially  united  to  his  Father ;  but  believers  are  united 
to  him  by  grace ;  and  that  in  baptism  as  well  as  in  the  eucharist.  Then  they  talked  long 
of  some  words  of  Hilary's,  Ambrose's,  and  Justin's.  Then  they  charged  him  as  having 
mistranslated  some  of  the  passages  of  the  fathers  in  his  book ;  from  which  he  vindicated 
himself,  saying  that  he  had  all  his  life,  in  all  manner  of  things,  hated  falsehood. 

After  the  dispute  had  lasted  from  the  morning  till  two  of  the  clock,  it  was  broke  up ; 
and  there  was  no  small  triumph,  as  if  Cranmer  had  been  confounded  in  the  opinion  of  all 
the  hearers,  which  they  had  expressed  by  their  laughter  and  hissing.  There  were  notaries 
that  took  everything  that  was  said ;  from  whose  books  Fox  did  afterwards  print  the  account 
of  it  that  is  in  his  great  volume. 

The  next  day  Ridley  was  brought  out ;  and  Smith,  who  was  spoke  of  in  the  former  Book, 
was  now  very  zealous  to  redeem  the  prejudice  which  that  compliance  was  like 
to  be  to  him  in  his  preferment :  so  he  undertook  to  dispute  this  day.  Ridley 
began  with  a  protestation,  declaring,  that  whereas  he  had  been  formerly  of  another  mind 
from  what  he  was  then  to  maintain,  he  had  changed  upon  no  worldly  consideration,  but 
merely  for  love  of  the  truth,  wliich  he  had  gathered  out  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  holy 
fathers :  but  because  it  was  God's  cause  he  was  then  to  maintain,  he  protested  that  he  might 
have  leave  afterwards  to  add,  or  to  change,  as  upon  better  consideration  he  should  see  cause 
for  it.  He  also  desired  he  might  have  leave  to  speak  his  mind  without  interruption ;  which, 
though  it  was  promised  him,  yet  he  was  often  stopped  as  he  went  on  explaining  his  doctrine. 
He  argued  against  the  corporal  presence,  as  being  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  that  spoke  of 
Christ's  leaving  the  world ;  as  being  against  the  article  of  his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
God ;  and  against  the  nature  of  the  sacrament,  which  is  a  remembrance ;  he  showed  that 
by  it  the  wicked  receive  Christ  no  less  than  the  godly ;  that  it  is  against  nature  to  swallow 
down  a  living  man ;  that  this  doctrine  introduced  many  extraordinary  miracles  without  any 
necessity,  and  must  have  given  advantage  to  the  heretics,  who  denied  Clirist  had  a  real 
body  or  a  true  human  nature  :  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  :  he 
acknowledged  that  it  was  truly  the  communion  of  his  body,  that  is,  of  Christ's  death,  and 
of  the  heavenly  life  given  by  him ;  and  did  in  a  strong  nervous  discourse,  as  any  I  ever  saw  j 
on  that  subject,  gather  together  the  chief  arguments  for  his  opinion. 

Smith  argued,  that  notwithstanding  Christ's  being  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  he  was  seen 
on  earth.  Ridley  said  he  did  not  deny  but  he  might  come  and  appear  on  earth,  but  that 
was  for  a  moment,  to  convince  some  and  comfort  others,  as  St.  Paul  and  St.  Stephen ; 
though  he  said  it  might  be  they  saw  him  in  heaven ;  but  he  could  not  be  at  the  same  time 
both  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  They  returned  oft  to  Chrysostom's  words,  and  pressed  him 
with  some  of  Bernard's :  but  as  he  answered  the  sayings  of  the  former,  that  they  were 
rhetorical  and  figurative;  so  he  excepted  against  the  judgment  of  the  latter,  as  living  in  an 
age  when  their  opinion  was  generally  received.     The  dispute  held  till  Weston  grew  weary, 
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and  stopped  all,  saying,  "  Yon  see  the  obstinate,  vain-glorious,  crafty,  and  inconstant  mind  of 
this  man ;  but  ycu  see  also  the  force  of  truth  cannot  be  shaken  ;  therefore  cry  out  with  me, 
Truth  has  the  victory!"  This  being  echoed  again  by  the  audience,  they  went  away  with 
great  triumph  ;  and  now  they  reckoned  the  hardest  part  of  their  work  was  over,  since 
Latimer  only  remained. 

Latimer  being  next  day  brought  forth,  told  them  he  had  not  used  Latin  much  these  twenty 
years,  and  was  not  able  to  dispute  ;  but  he  would  declare  his  faith,  and  then  they 
might  do  as  they  pleased.  He  declared,  that  he  thought  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacrament  to  be  only  spiritual,  since  it  is  that  by  which  we  obtain  eternal  life,  which 
flows  only  from  Christ's  abiding  in  us  by  faith  ;  therefore  it  is  not  a  bare  naked  sign  :  but 
for  the  corporal  presence,  he  looked  on  it  as  the  root  of  all  the  other  errors  in  their  church. 
He  enlarged  much  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  lamented  that  they  had  changed  the 
communion  into  a  private  mass ;  that  they  had  taken  the  cup  away  from  the  people ;  and 
instead  of  service  in  a  known  tongue,  were  bringing  the  nation  to  a  worship  that  they  did  not 
understand.  He  perceived  they  laughed  at  him ;  but  he  told  them  they  were  to  consider 
his  great  age,  and  to  think  what  they  might  be  when  they  came  to  it.  They  pressed  him 
much  to  answer  their  arguments  :  he  said  his  memory  was  gone,  but  his  faith  was  grounded 
on  the  word  of  God :  he  was  fully  convinced  by  the  book  which  Dr.  Cranmer  had  written 
on  that  subject. 

In  this  whole  disputation,    as  Ridley  wrote  of  it,  there  was  great   disorder,  perpetual 

shoutings,  tauntings,   and  reproaches,  so  that  it  looked  liker  a  stage  than  a 

ensurcspass-  g(>{jQQi  ^f  olivines  :  and  the  noise  and  confusions  with  which  he  had  been  much 

€u   UpOQ  It.  ,  , 

offended  when  he  was  in  the  Sorbonne,  were  modest  compared  to  this. 

On  April  28,  they  were  again  brought  to  St.  IMary's,  where  Weston  told  them  they  were 
overcome  in  the  disputation ;  therefore  he  required  them  to  subscribe  with  the  rest.  Cranmer 
objected  against  their  way  of  disputing  :  he  said,  they  would  not  hear  any  one  argue  against 
their  errors,  or  defend  the  truth  ;  that  oftentimes  four  or  five  of  them  were  speaking  at  once, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  to  hear,  or  to  answer  all  these.  In  conclusion,  he  refused 
to  subscribe.  Ridley  and  Latimer  made  the  same  answers  :  so  they  were  all  judged  heretics 
and  the  fautors  of  heresy.  Then  they  were  asked,  whether  they  intended  to  turn ;  they 
answered,  that  they  would  not  turn  :  so  they  were  judged  obstinate  heretics,  and  declared  to 
be  no  more  members  of  the  church. 

Upon  which  Cranmer  answered :  "  From  this  your  judgment  and  sentence,  I  appeal  to 
the  just  judgment  of  Almighty  God,  trusting  to  be  present  with  him  in  heaven;  for  whose 
presence  on  the  altar  I  am  thus  condemned." 

Ridley  answered :  "  Although  I  be  not  of  your  company,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  my  name 
is  written  in  another  place,  whither  this  sentence  will  send  us  sooner  than  we  should  by  the 
course  of  nature  have  come." 

Latimer  answered :  "  I  thank  God  most  heartily  that  he  hath  prolonged  my  life  to  this 
end,  that  I  may  in  this  case  glorify  God  with  this  kind  of  death." 

To  them  AVeston  answered  :  "  If  you  go  to  heaven  with  this  faith,  then  I  will  never 
come  thither,  as  I  am  thus  persuaded." 

After  this,  there  was  a  solemn  procession  in  Oxford,  the  host  being  carried  by  Weston, 
the  prolocutor,  who  had  been  (as  himself  said  in  his  disputation)  six  years  in  prison  in  king 
Edward's  time.  This  gave  him  now  great  repute,  tiiough  he  was  known  to  be  a  constant 
drunkard.  Ridley  wrote  to  him,  desiring  to  see  what  the  notaries  had  written,  and  that  he 
might  have  leave  to  add  in  any  part,  as  had  been  promised  him  ;  but  he  had  no  answer.  On 
the  23d  of  April,  the  commissioners  sent  from  the  convocation  returned  to  London.  Cranmer 
sent  a  petition,  sealed,  by  Weston,  to  be  delivered  to  the  council ;  in  which  he  earnestly 
begged  their  favour  with  the  queen  that  he  might  be  pardoned  for  his  treason,  since  they 
knew  how  unwillingly  he  consented  to  the  patents  for  excluding  her.  He  also  complained 
of  the  disorder  in  the  disputes  lately  had ;  saying  that  he  was  not  heard,  nor  suflered  to 
propose  his  arguments,  but  all  was  shuffled  up  in  a  day,  though  he  had  matter  on  that 
subject  for  twenty  days'  work ;  that  it  looked  like  a  design  to  shut  up  all  things  in  haste, 
and  make  a  triumph,  and  so  to  condemn  them  of  heresy.     He  left  it  to  their  wisdom  to  con- 
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sidor  if  this  was  an  indifferent  way  of  handling  snch  a  matter.  "Weston  carried  this  petition 
lialf  way,  and  then  opening  it,  and  finding  what  it  contained,  he  sent  it  back,  and  said  he 
would  deliver  no  such  petition.  Cranmer  was  so  kept,  that  though  Ridley  and  Latimer 
could  send  to  one  another,  yet  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  send  to  him  without  giving  money 
to  their  keepers.  In  one  of  Ridley's  letters  to  Cranmer,  he  said,  he  heard  they  intended  to 
carry  down  Rogers,  Crome,  and  Bradford,  to  Cambridge,  and  to  make  such  a  triumph  there 
as  he  had  lately  made  of  them  at  Oxford.  He  trusted  the  day  of  their  deliverance  out  of  all 
their  miseries,  and  of  their  entrance  into  pci'petual  rest,  and  perpetual  joy  and  felicity,  drew 
nigh  :  he  prayed  God  to  strengthen  them  with  the  mighty  spirit  of  his  grace  :  he  desired 
Cranmer  to  pray  for  him,  as  he  also  did  for  Cranmer.  As  for  the  letters  which  these  and 
the  other  prisoners  writ  in  their  imprisonment,  Fox  gathered  Che  originals  from  all  people 
that  had  them  :  and  sir  Walter  Mildmay,  the  founder  of  Emanuel  college,  procured  them 
from  liim,  and  put  them  into  the  library  of  that  college,  where  I  saw  them.  But  they  are 
all  printed  by  Fox,  so  that  the  reader  who  desires  to  see  them  may  find  them  in  his  Acts 
and  Monuments  *.  Of  them  all,  Ridley  writ  with  the  greatest  connexion  and  force,  both  in 
the  matter  and  in  the  way  of  expression. 

This  being  now  over,  there  was  great  boasting  among  all  the  popish  party,  as  if  the  cham- 
The  Prisoners  pions  of  tlie  Reformation  had  been  foiled.  The  prisoners  in  London  hearing  thej' 
in  London  set  intended  to  insult  over  them  as  they  had  done  over  those  at  Oxford,  set  out  a 
T^'^r'"""'  paper,  to  which  the  late  bishops  of  Exeter,  St.  David's,  and  Gloucester,  with 
against  (lis-  Taylor,  Philpot,  Bradford,  Crome,  Sanders,  Rogers,  and  Lawrence,  set  their 
puling  by  hands,  on  the  8th  of  May.  The  substance  of  it  was,  "  That  they  being  prisoners 
wordof  mouth,  neither  as  rebels,  traitors,  nor  transgressors  of  any  law,  but  merely  for  their  con- 
science to  God  and  his  truth,  hearing  it  was  intended  to  carry  them  to  Cambridge  to  dispute, 
declared  they  would  not  dispute  but  in  writing,  except  it  were  before  the  queen  and  her 
council,  or  before  either  of  the  houses  of  parliament ;  and  that  for  these  reasons  : — 

"  I.  It  was  clear  that  the  determinations  of  the  universities  were  already  made ;  they  were 
their  open  enemies,  and  had  already  condemned  their  cause  before  they  had  heard  it,  which 
was  contrary  both  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  determinations  they  had  made  in  king 
Edward's  time 

"  2.  They  saw  the  prelates  and  clergy  were  seeking  neither  to  find  out  the  truth,  nor  to 
do  them  good,  otherwise  they  would  have  heard  them  when  they  might  have  declared  their 
consciences  without  hazard ;  but  that  they  sought  only  their  destruction,  and  their  own 
glory. 

"  3.  They  saw  that  those  who  were  to  be  the  judges  of  these  disputes  were  their  invete- 
rate enemies  ;  and  by  what  passed  in  the  convocation-house  last  year,  and  lately  at  Oxford, 
they  saw  how  they  must  expect  to  be  used. 

"  4.  They  had  been  kept  long  prisoners,  some  nine  or  ten  months,  without  books  or 
papers,  or  convenient  places  of  study. 

"  5.  They  knew  they  should  not  be  heard  to  speak  their  minds  fully,  but  should  be 
stopped  as  their  judges  pleased. 

"  6.  They  could  not  have  the  nomination  of  their  notaries,  who  would  be  so  chosen  that 
they  would  write  and  publish  what  their  enemies  had  a  mind  to.  Therefore  they  would  not 
engage  in  public  disputes  except  by  writing  ;  but  they  would  give  a  summary  of  their  faith, 
for  which  they  would  be  ready  to  offer  up  their  lives  to  the  halter  or  the  fire,  as  God  sliould 
appoint. 

"  They  declared,  that  they  believed  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  true  word  of  God,  and  the 
judge  of  all  controversies  in  the  matters  of  religion  ;  and  that  the  church  is  to  be  obeyed  as 
long  as  she  follows  this  word.  That  they  believed  the  Apostles"'  Creed,  and  those  creeds 
set  out  by  the  councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  and  by  the  first 
and  fourth  councils  of  Toledo ;  and  the  symbols  of  Athanasius,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and 
Damasus.  That  they  believed  justification  by  faith  ;  which  faith  was  not  only  an  opinion, 
but  a  certain  persuasion  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  did  illuminate  the  mind,  and 

*  Most  of  these  letters  are  printed  by  Pox ;  but  the  with  a  preface  by  Coverdale  (probably  the  publisher),  and 
letters  of  the  mart-yrs  were  published  in  a  distinct  volume,     printed  by  John  Pay,  anno  15G4. — Anon.  Cokrkct. 
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suppled  the  heart  to  submit  itself  unfeignedly  to  God.  That  tliey  acknowledged  an  inherent 
rii:hteousness,  yet  justification  and  the  pardon  of  .-^ins  they  believed  came  only  by  Ciirist's 
righteousness  imputed  to  them.  They  thougiit  the  worsiiip  of  God  ought  to  be  in  a  tongue 
understood  by  the  people  ;  that  Christ  only,  and  not  the  saints,  was  to  be  prayed  to  ;  that 
immediately  after  death  the  souls  pass  either  to  the  state  of  the  blessed  or  of  the  damned, 
without  any  purgatory  between ;  that  baptism  and  the  Lord's-supper  ai'e  the  sacraments  of 
Christ,  which  ought  to  be  administered  according  to  his  institution,  and  therefore  they  con- 
demned the  denying  the  chalice,  transubstantiation,  the  adoration,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  ;  and  asserted  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  to  every  rank  of  men.  These  things  they 
declared  they  were  ready  to  defend,  as  they  often  had  before  offered  :  and  concluded,  charg- 
ing all  people  to  enter  into  no  rebellion  against  the  queen,  but  to  obey  her  in  ail  points, 
except  where  her  commands  were  contrary  to  the  law  of  God." 

In  the  end  of  this  month,  the  lady  Elizabeth  was  taken  out  of  the  Tower,  and  put  into  the 
custody  of  the  lord  Williams,  who  waited  on  her  to  Woodstock,  and  treated  her  with  great 
civility,  and  all  the  respect  due  to  her  quality  :  but  this  not  being  so  acceptable  to  those  who 
rroverned,  she  was  put  under  the  charge  of  sir  lien.  Bedingfeld,  by  whom  she  was  more 
roughly  handled. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  prince  Philip  landed  at  Southampton.  When  he  set  foot  to  land  first, 
he  presently  drew  his  sword,  and  carried  it  a  good  way  naked  in  his  band. 
Pnnce  Pliilip  ^yijetjier  this  was  one  of  the  forms  of  his  country,  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  inter- 
preted as  an  omen  that  he  intended  to  rule  England  wuth  the  sword,  though 
others  said  it  showed  he  intended  to  draw  his  sword  in  defence  of  the  nation.  The  mayor 
of  Southampton  brought  him  the  keys  of  the  town,  an  expression  of  duty  always  paid  to  our 
princes  ;  he  took  them  from  him,  and  gave  them  back  without  speaking  a  word,  or  exjires^iug 
by  any  sign  that  he  was  pleased  with  it.  His  stiflhess  amazed  the  English,  who  use  to  be 
treated  bv  their  kings  witli  great  sweetness  on  sucii  occasions  :  and  so  much  gravity  in  so 
young  a  man  was  not  understood,  but  was  looked  on  as  a  sign  of  vast  ])ride  and  morosencss. 
And  is  mar-  The  queen  met  him  at  Winchester,  where,  on  the  2oth  of  July,  Gardiner  married 
riL'd  to  the  them  in  the  cathedral,  the  king  being  then  in  the  twenty-seventh,  and  the  queen 
Queen.  j^  j.j,g  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age.     They  were  presented  from  the  emperor,  by 

his  ambassador,  with  a  resignation  of  his  titular  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  more  valuable 
one  of  Naples,  which  were  pledges  of  that  total  resignation  that  followed  not  long  after. 

So  on  the  27th  of  July  they  were  proclaimed  by  their  new  titles,  "  Philip  and  Mary,  king 
and  queen  of  England,  France,  Naples,  Jerusalem,  and  Ireland  ;  princes  of  Spain  and  Sicily, 
defenders  of  the  faith  ;  archdukes  of  Austria  ;  dukes  of  3iilan,  Burgundy,  and  Brabant ; 
counts  of  Hapsburg,  Flanders,  and  Tyrol ;"  Spain  having  always  delighted  in  a  long  enume- 
ration of  pompous  titles. 

It  was  observed  how  happy  marriages  had  been  to  the  Austrian  family,  who,  from  no 
extraordinary  beginnings,  had  now,  in  eighty  years'  time,  been  raised  by  two  marriages  ; 
first  with  the  heir  of  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands,  and  then  with  the  heir  of  Spain,  to  be 
the  greatest  family  in  Christendom  :  and  the  collateral  family,  by  the  marriage  of  the  heir  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  was  now  the  greatest  in  the  enipire.  And  surely,  if  issue  had 
fjUowed  this  marriage,  the  most  extraordinary  success  possible  would  have  seemed  to  be 
entailed  on  them.  But  there  was  no  great  appearance  of  that ;  for  as  the  queen  was  now 
far  advanced  in  years,  so  she  was  in  no  good  state  of  health  ;  a  long  course  of  discontent  had 
corrupted  both  the  health  of  her  body  and  the  tem]ier  of  her  mind  :  nor  did  the  matter  alter 
much  by  her  marriage,  except  for  the  worse.  The  king's  wonderful  gravity  and  silence 
gained  nothing  upon  the  English  ;  but  his  magnificence  and  bounty  was  very  acceptable. 
He  briniTs  a  ^^^  brought  after  him  a  vast  mass  of  wealth  ;  seven-and-twenty  chests  of  bullion, 
gre;it  Trca-  every  cliest  being  a  yard  and  some  inches  long,  whicii  were  drawn  in  twenty  carts 
sure  with  him  to  the  Tower  ;  after  which  came  ninety-nine  horse  and  two  carts  loaded  with 
0  ng  aii( .  j;oif,e(j  gQi(j  ^Q(j  silver.  This  great  wealth  vias  perhaps  the  sum  that  was  formerly 
mentioned,  which  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  English  ;  for  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
j  though  he  empowered  his  ambassadors  and  Gardiner  to  promise  great  sums  to  such  as  should 
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promote  his  marriago,  yet  tliat  he  vvouhl  not  part  with  so  much  money  till  it  was  made  sure  ; 
and  therefore  he  ordered  this  treasure  to  be  brought  after  him.  (I  mention  it  here,  yet  it  came 
not  into  England  till  October  and  January  following.)  He  made  his  entry  into  London  with 
great  state. 

At  his  first  settling  in  England,  he  obtained  of  the  queen  that  many  prisoners  should  be 
set  at  liberty,  among  whom  the  chief  were,  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  ten 
I,  0^  a\our  ]jnig],tg^  v.ith  many  other  persons  of  quality.  These,  I  suppose,  had  been  com- 
mitted either  for  Wiat's  rebellion  or  the  business  of  the  lady  Jane  ;  for  I  do  not 
believe  any  were  discharged  that  were  imprisoned  on  the  account  of  religion.  As  for  this 
archbishop,  though  he  went  along  in  the  Reformation,  yet  I  find  nothing  that  gives  any 
great  character  of  him.  I  never  saw  any  letter  of  his,  nor  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  any 
honourable  mention  made  of  him  anywhere  ;  so  that  he  seems  to  have  been  a  soft  and  weak 
man  ;  and  except  those  little  fragments  of  liis  opinions  in  some  points  about  the  mass,  (which 
are  in  the  Collection)  I  know  no  remains  of  his  pen.  It  seems  he  did  at  this  time  comply  in 
matters  of  religion,  for  without  that,  it  is  not  probable  that  either  Philip  would  have  moved 
for  him,  or  that  the  queen  would  have  been  easily  entreated. 

The  intercessions  that  Philip  made  for  the  lady  Elizabeth  and  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  did 
He  preserves  g^in  h'm  the  hearts  of  the  nation  more  than  anything  else  that  he  ever  did. 
the  Ladj  Eli-  Gardiner  was  much  set  against  them,  and  studied  to  bear  down  the  declaration 
zabeih.  j^jjj^j.  \^r[^^  j^j^j  made  of  their  innocency  all  that  he  could ;  but  it  was  made  so 

openly  on  the  scaffold,  tliat  it  was  not  possible  to  suppress  it.  Before,  in  his  examinations, 
Wiat  had  accused  them,  hoping  to  have  saved  himself  by  so  base  an  action,  but  he  redeemed 
it  all  he  could  at  his  death.  This  had  broken  Gardiner's  design,  who  thought  all  they  did 
about  religion  was  but  half  work,  unless  the  lady  Elizabeth  were  destroyed.  For  he  knew, 
that  though  she  complied  in  many  things,  yet  her  education  had  been  wholly  under  the 
reformed  ;  and  whicli  was  more  to  him,  who  judged  all  people  by  their  interest,  ho  reckoned 
that  interest  must  make  her  declare  against  the  papacy  (since  otherwise  she  was  a  bastard) 
if  ever  she  should  outlive  her  sister. 

Philip  opposed  this,  at  first,  upon  a  generous  account,  to  recommend  himself,  by  obtaining 
such  acts  of  favour  to  be  done  by  the  queen.  But  afterwards,  when  the  hopes  of  issue  failed 
him  by  his  marriage,  he  preserved  her  out  of  interest  of  state ;  for  if  she  had  been  put  out  of  the 
way,  the  queen  of  Scotland  (that  was  to  be  married  to  the  Dauphin)  was  to  succeed  ;  which 
would  have  made  too  great  an  accession  to  the  French  crown  ;  and  besides,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  he  was  not  without  hopes  of  persuading  her  to  marry  himself,  if  her  sister  should 
die  without  issue.  For  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  he  more  easily  obtained  his  freedom,  though 
not  till  some  months  had  passed.  That  earl  being  set  at  liberty,  finding  he  was  to  lie  under 
perpetual  distrusts,  and  that  he  might  be,  perhaps  upon  the  first  disorder,  again  put  into  the 
Tower,  to  which  his  stars  seemed  to  condemn  him,  resolved  to  go  beyond  sea ;  but  died 
within  a  year  after,  as  some  say,  of  poison. 

All  this  I  have  laid  togetiier,  (though  it  fell  not  out  all  at  once)  that  I  might  give  a  full 
He  was  little  accoimt  of  all  the  acts  of  grace  that  Piiilip  did  in  England  ;  but  for  the  rest  of 
beloved  by  the  his  behaviour,  it  was  no  way  acceptable  to  the  people,  for  as  he  engaged  the 
English.  nation  in  all  his  interests,  so  that  henceforth  during  this  reign  England  had  no 

share  in  the  consultations  of  Europe,  but  was  blindly  led  by  him,  which  proved  fatal  to  them 
in  the  conclusion,  by  the  ignominious  loss  of  Calais  ;  so  his  temper  and  way  of  deportment 
seemed  most  ridiculous  and  extravagantly  formal  to  the  English  genius,  which  naturally 
loves  the  mean  between  the  excessive  jollity  and  talkativeness  of  the  French,  and  the  sullen 
staidness  of  the  Spaniard  ;  rather  inclining  more  to  the  briskness  of  the  one  than  the 
superciliousness  of  the  other :  and  indeed  his  carriage  was  such  here,  that  the  acting  him  and 
his  Spaniards  was  one  of  the  great  diversions  of  queen  Elizabeth's  court.  The  hall  of  the 
court  was  almost  continually  shut  all  his  time,  and  none  could  have  access,  unless  it  were 
first  demanded  with  as  much  formality  as  ambassadors  use  in  asking  audience :  so  that  most 
of  the  nobility  left  the  court,  few  staying  but  the  officers  of  the  household. 

Gardiner  had  now  the  government  put  entirely  in  his  hands  :  and  he,  to  make  his  court 
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the  better  with  the  new  king,  preached  at  St.  Paul's  the  30th  of  September ;  whore,  after 
Gardiner  ^'^  ^^'^'^  inveighed  long  against  the  preachers  in  king  Edward's  time,  which  was 
magnifies  him  the  common  subject  of  all  their  sermons,  he  ran  out  much  in  commendation  of 
niucli  ill  a  \}^q  king  ;  affirming  him  to  be  as  wise,  sober,  gentle  and  temperate,  as  any  princf^ 
ermon.  ^j^^^.  ^^,^^  ^^^^^    -^^  England,  and  if  he  did  not  prove  so,  he  was  content  that  all 

his  hearers  should  esteem  him  an  impudent  liar.  The  state  of  the  court  continued  in  this 
posture  till  the  next  parliament. 

But  great  discontents  did  now  appear  everywhere.  The  severe  executions  after  the  last 
rising,  the  marriage  with  Spain,  and  the  overturning  of  religion,  concurred  to  alienate  the  nation 
from  the  government.  This  appeared  nowhere  more  confidently  than  in  Norfolk,  where  the 
people  reflecting  on  their  services,  thought  they  might  have  the  more  leave  to  speak. 

There  were  some  malicious  rumours  spread  that  the  queen  was  with  child  before  the  king 
came  over.  This  was  so  much  resented  at  court,  that  the  queen  writ  a  letter  to  the  justices 
there  (which  is  in  the  Collection)  to  inquire  into  those  false  reports,  and  to  look 
Number  14  ^^  '^^^  ^^^"^^  spread  false  news  in  the  county.  The  earl  of  Sussex,  upon  this, 
examined  a  great  many,  but  could  make  nothing  out  of  it.  It  flowed  from  the 
officiousness  of  Hopton,  the  new  bishop  of  Norwich,  wlio  thought  to  express  his  zeal  to  the 
queen,  whose  chaplain  he  had  long  been,  by  sending  up  the  tales  of  the  country  to  the 
council-table  ;  not  considering  how  much  it  was  below  the  dignity  of  the  government  to 
look  after  all  vain  reports. 

This  summer  the  bishops  Avent  tlieir  visitations  to  see  everything  executed  according  to 
Bonner'sCar-  the  queen's  injunctions.  Bonner  went  his  with  the  rest.  He  had  ordered  his 
riage  in  liis  chaplains  to  draw  a  book  of  Homilies  with  an  exposition  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Visitation.  jjg  g,^j.g  jjj  jjjg  preface  to  it,  that  he  and  his  chaplains  had  compiled  it ;  but  it  is 
likely  he  had  only  the  name  of  it,  and  that  his  chaplains  composed  it.  Yet  the  greatest, 
and  indeed  the  best  part  of  it  was  made  to  their  hands,  for  it  was  taken  out  of  the  Institution 
of  a  Christian  iMan,  set  out  by  king  Henry  ;  only  varied  in  those  points  in  which  it  differed 
from  what  they  were  now  about  to  set  up  ;  so  that  concerning  the  pope's  power,  since  it 
was  not  yet  established,  he  says  nothing  for  or  against  it. 

The  articles  upon  which  he  made  his  visitation  will  be  found  in  the  Collection,  and  by 
.  these  we  may  judge  of  all  the  other  visitations  over  England.  "  In  the  Preface 
Number  15  '  ^'^  protests  he  had  not  made  his  articles  out  of  any  secret  grudge  or  displeasure 
to  any,  but  merely  for  the  discharge  of  his  conscience  towards  God  and  the 
world.  The  articles  were,  whether  the  clergy  did  so  behave  themselves  in  living,  tcacli)n<x, 
and  doing,  that  in  the  judgment  of  indifferent  men,  they  seemed  to  seek  the  honour  of  God, 
of  the  church,  and  of  the  king  and  queen  ?  Whether  they  had  been  married,  or  were  taken 
for  married  ?  and  whether  they  were  divorced,  and  did  no  more  come  at  their  wives  ?  or 
whether  they  did  defend  their  marriages  ?  Whether  they  did  reside,  keep  hospitality,  pro- 
vide a  curate  in  their  absence  ?  And  whether  they  did  devoutly  celebrate  the  service,  and 
use  processions  ?  Whether  they  were  suspect  of  heresy  ?  Whether  they  did  haunt  ale- 
houses and  taverns,  bowling-allej-s,  or  suspect  houses  ?  Whether  they  favoured  or  kept 
company  with  any  suspect  of  heresy  ?  Whether  any  priest  lived  in  the  parish  that  absented 
liimself  from  church?  Whether  these  kept  any  private  conventicles?  Whether  any  of  the 
clergy  was  vicious,  blasphemed  God  or  his  saints,  or  was  guilty  of  simony  ?  Wheth.er  they 
exhorted  the  people  to  peace  and  obedience  ?  Whether  they  admitted  any  to  the  Sacrament 
that  was  suspect  of  heresy,  or  was  of  an  ill  conversation,  an  oppressor,  or  evil  doer?  Whe- 
ther they  admitted  any  to  preach  that  were  not  licensed,  or  refused  such  as  were  ?  Whether 
tliey  did  officiate  in  English?  Whether  they  did  use  the  Sacraments  aright?  AVhether 
they  visited  the  sick  and  administered  the  Sacraments  to  them  ?  Whether  they  did 
marry  any  without  asking  the  bans  three  Sundays  ?  Whether  they  observed  the  fasts  and 
holidays  ?  Whether  they  went  in  their  habits  and  tonsures  ?  Whether  those  that  were 
ordained  schism aticallj^,  did  officiate  without  being  admitted  by  the  ordinary  ?  Whether 
they  set  leases  for  many  years  of  their  benefices?  Whether  they  followed  merchandise  or 
usury?  Wiiether  they  carried  swords  or  daggers  in  times  or  places  not  convenient  ?  Whe- 
ther they  did  once  every  quarter  expound  to  the  people  in  the  vulgar  tongue  the  Apostles' 
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Creed,  ten  commandments,  the  two  commandments  of  Christ  for  loving  God  and  our  neigh- 
bour, the  seven  works  of  mercy,  seven  deadly  sins,  seven  principal  virtues,  and  the  seven 
Sacraments?"     These  were  the  most  considerable  heads  on  which  he  visited. 

One  thing  is  remarkable,  '.hat  it  appears  both  by  these  and  the  queen  s  injunctions,  that 
they  did  not  pretend  to  reordain  those  that  had  been  ordained  by  the  new  book 
tion  of  those  *"  ^^i"?  Edward's  time  ;  but  to  reconcile  them,  and  add  those  things  that  were 
ordained  in  wanting,  which  were  the  anointing  and  giving  the  priestly  vestments,  with  other 
Kin?  Ed-  i-i^^gg  of  tiie  Roman  pontifical.  In  this  point  of  reordaining  such  as  were 
ordained  in  heresy  or  schism,  the  church  of  Rome  has  not  gone  b}'  any  steady 
rule :  for  though  they  account  the  Greek  church  to  be  guilty  both  of  heresy  and  schism, 
they  receive  their  priests  without  a  new  ordination.  Yet  after  the  time  of  the  contests 
between  pope  Nicolaus  and  Photiu.s,  and  much  more  after  the  outrageous  heats  at  Rome 
between  Sergius  and  Formosus,  in  which  the  dead  bodies  of  the  former  popes  were  raised 
and  dragged  about  the  streets  by  their  successors,  they  annulled  the  ordinations  which  they 
pretended  were  made  irregularly. 

Afterwards  again,  upon  the  great  schism  between  the  popes  of  Rome  and  Avignon,  they  did 
neither  annul  nor  renew  the  orders  that  had  been  given  :  but  now  in  England,  though  they 
only  supplied  at  this  time  the  defects  which  they  said  were  in  their  former  ordination ;  yet 
afterwards,  when  they  proceeded  to  burn  them  that  were  in  orders,  they  went  u])on  the  old 
maxim,  that  orders  given  in  schism  were  not  valid ;  so  they  did  not  esteem  Hooper  nor 
Ridley  bishops,  and  therefore  only  degraded  them  from  priesthood,  though  they  had  been 
ordained  by  their  own  forms,  saving  only  the  oath  to  the  pope ;  but  for  those  who  were 
ordained  by  the  new  book,  they  did  not  at  all  degrade  them,  supposing  now  they  had  no 
true  orders  by  it. 

Bonner,  in  his  visitation,  took  great  care  to  see  all  things  were  everywhere  done  according 
to  the  old  rules,  which  was  the  main  thing  intended ;  other  points  being  put  in  for  form. 
When  he  came  to  Hadham,  he  prevented  the  doctor,  who  did  not  expect  him  so  soon  by 
two  hours,  so  that  there  was  no  ringing  of  bells,  which  put  him  in  no  small  disorder ;  and 
that  was  much  increased  when  he  went  into  the  church,  and  found  neither  the  Sacrament 
hanging  up,  nor  a  rood  sot  up ;  thereupon  he  fell  a  railing,  swearing  most  intemperately, 
calling  the  priest  an  heretic,  a  knave,  with  many  other  such  goodly  words.  The  priest  said, 
all  these  things  should  be  amended  speedily ;  and  knowing  that  a  good  dinner  was  the  best 
way  to  temper  bishop  Bonner,  he  desired  him  to  go  and  dine  at  his  house  :  but  Bonner  took 
_        ,  it  so  ill,  that  Hadham.  which  was  one  of  his  own  churches,  was  an  ill  example 

to  those  about  it,  that  he  lost  all  patience ;  and  reaching  at  Dr.  Bricket  (that 
was  the  parson's  name)  to  beat  him,  he  misguided  the  stroke,  wliich  fell  on  sir  Thomas 
Josselin's  ear  with  great  force.  Fecknam,  then  dean  of  Paul's  in  Dr.  May's  room,  studied 
to  appease  Josselin,  and  said  to  him,  that  the  bishop's  being  so  long  in  the  Marshalsea  had 
so  disordered  him,  that  in  his  passion  he  knew  not  what  he  did ;  but  when  he  came  to  him- 
self he  would  be  sorry  for  what  he  had  done.  Josselin  answered,  he  thought  now  that  he 
was  taken  out  of  the  Marshalsea,  he  should  be  carried  to  Bedlam.  But  Bonner  continued 
in  his  fury ;  and  though  he  had  purposed  to  stay  at  his  house  there  some  days,  and  had 
ordered  provisions  to  be  made ;  yet  he  would  needs  be  gone,  though  it  disordered  the  rest  of 
his  visitation,  for  he  came  to  every  place  sooner  than  he  intended,  or  had  given  notice. 

The  carvers  and  makers  of  statues  had  now  a  quick  trade  for  roods  and  other  images, 
which  were  to  be  provided  for  all  places.  Bonner  had  observed,  that  in  most  churches  the 
walls  were  painted  with  places  of  Scripture ;  and  in  many  places  there  were  passages  written, 
that  either  favoured  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  or  were  against  the  corporal  presence  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church ;  so  he  did, 
at  his  return,  send  out  episcopal  letters  on  the  24th  of  October,  to  raze  all  those  paintings. 
Upon  this  it  was  generally  said,  that  the  Scriptures  must  be  dashed  out  to  make  way  for 
the  images,  since  they  were  .so  contrary  one  to  another,  that  they  could  not  decently  stand 
together.  There  were  many  ludicrous  things  everywhere  done  in  derision  of  the  old  forms 
and  of  the  images  :  many  poems  were  printed,  with  other  ridiculous  representations  of  the 
Latin  service,  and  the  pageantry  of  their  worship.     But  none  occasioned  more  laughter  than 
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\vhat  fell  out  at  Paul's  the  Easter  before ;  the  custom  being  to  lay  the  Sacrament  into  the 

sepulchre  at  the  even  song  on  Good  Friday,  and  to  take  it  out  by  break  of  day  on  Easter 

morning :  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  it  out  the  quire  sung  these  words,  Sitrrexit,  non  est 

/tic,  "  He  is  risen,  he  is   not  here:"  but  then  the  priest  looking  for  the  host, 

e    jcra-  j-      ^j  jj.  ^g^g  ^^^  there  indeed,  for  one  had  stolen  it  out,  which  put  them  all  ia 
nient  stolen.  '  ...  .'      _,. 

no  small  disorder,  but  another  was  presently  brought  m  its  stead.      Upon  tins  a 

ballad  followed,  that  their  God  was  stolen  and  lost,  but  a  new  one  was  made  in  his  room. 

This  raillery  was  so  salt,  that  it  provoked  the  clergy  much.     They  offered  large  rewards  to 

discover  him  that  had  stolen  the  host,  or  had  made  the  ballad,  but  could  not  come  to  the 

knowledge  of  it.     But  they  resolved  ere  long  to  turn  that  mirth  and  pleasantness  of  the 

heretics  into  severe  mourning. 

And  thus  matters  went  on  to  the  11th  of  November,  when  the  third  parliament  was 

summoned.  In  the  wTit  of  summons,  the  title  of  "  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church" 
,  '    was  left  out,  thouorh  it  was  still  by  law  united  to  tiie  other  roval  titles :  and 

therefore  this  was  urged  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  a  good 
reason  for  annulling  that  parliament,  since  it  was  not  called  by  a  lawful  writ.  Now  was 
cardinal  Pole  allowed  to  come  into  England.  The  emperor  had  this  summer  brought  him 
to  Flanders,  where,  to  make  amends  for  the  rudeness  of  stopping  him  on  his  way,  he 
desired  him  to  mediate  a  peace  between  France  and  him ;  but  that  had  no  effect.  It  soon 
appeared  that  all  things  were  so  well  prepared  by  Gardiner's  policy  and  the  Spanish  gold, 
that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  carry  everything  in  this  session.  The  lord  Paget  and 
the  lord  Hastings  were  sent  from  the  king  and  queen  to  bring  the  cardinal  over.  At  the 
opening  of  the  parliament,  it  was  an  unusual  sight  to  see  both  king  and  queen  ride  in  state, 
and  come  into  it  with  two  swords  of  state  and  two  caps  of  maintenance  carried  before  them  : 
the  swords  were  carried,  one  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  other  by  the  earl  of  Westmore- 
land, and  the  caps  by  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury.  The  first  bill  put  into  the 
The  \ttain  ^f""*^*'  house,  was  the  repeal  of  the  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole :  it  began  on  the 
derof  Cardi-  17th,  and  was  sent  down  to  the  commons  on  the  19th,  who  read  it  three  times 
ral  Pole  Jn  one  day,  and  sent  it  up.     This  bill  being  to  be  passed  before  he  could  come 

rcpeae  .  j^^^^  England,  it  was  questioned  in  the  house  of  commons,   whether  the   bill 

could  be  passed  without  making  a  session,  which  would  necessitate  a  prorogation  ?  It  was 
resolved  it  might  be  done ;  so  on  the  22nd  the  king  and  queen  came  and  passed  it.  It  set 
forth,  that  the  only  reason  of  his  attainder  was,  because  he  would  not  consent  to  the 
unlawful  separation  and  divorce  between  king  Henry  and  his  most  godly,  virtuous,  and 
lawful  wife,  queen  Katheriue :  therefore  they  considering  the  true  and  sincere  conscience 
of  the  cardinal  in  that  point,  and  his  other  many  godly  vii-tues  and  qualities,  did  repeal 
that  act. 

On   the  24th  he   came  to   London,   but  without   the  solemnities    of  a   legate's   entry, 

because  the  pope's  authority  was  not  yet  set  up  by  law.  What  cardinal  Pole's 
LoMdotT^^  °  instructions  were  I  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  fully  understood  by  learned  men  what 

was  the  power  of  a  legate  a  latere  in  those  days.  But  I  found  in  the  king's 
paper-office  the  original  bull  of  cardinal  Beaton's  legatine  power  in  Scotland,  which  it  seems 
was  intercepted  by  some  of  the  king's  ships  in  the  passage  by  sea  thither ;  or  was  sent  up 
to  London  by  those  who  killed  him,  and  possessed  themselves  of  his  castle  and  goods.  And 
I  having  mentioned  this  bull  to  those  learned  men,  by  whose  direction  I  have  governed 

myself  in  this  work,  I  did,  by  their  advice,  give  it  a  room  in  the  Collection, 
Number  1""'  though  it  be  large ;  since,  no  doubt,  cardinal  Pole's  bull  was  in  the  same  form. 

In  it  the  reader  will  clearly  perceive  what  authority  was  lodged  in  the  legates 
to  overthrow  and  dispense  with  almost  all  the  rules  and  canons  of  the  church ;  only  some 
peculiar  things  (which  were  more  conspicuously  scandalous),  w-ere  still  reserved  to  the 
apostolic  see  itself;  whose  singular  privilege  it  has  been  always  esteemed  to  dispense  with 
the  best  things,  and  allow  of  the  worst ;  so  the  pretenders  to  those  graces  paid  proportion- 
ably  for  them ;  this  authority  was  too  sacred  to  be  trusted  even  to  a  legate,  it  being  the 
prerogative  of  the  popes  themselves,  to  be  the  most  eminent  transgressors  of  all  canons  and 
constitutions. 
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The  cardinal  first  declared  what  his  designs  and  powers  were  to  the  king  and  queen  ; 
and  then  on  the  27th  a  message  was  sent  to  the  parliament  to  come  and  hear  him  deliver 
And  makes  a  ^"^  legation  ;  which  they  doing,  he  made  them  a  long  speech,  inviting  them  to 
Speech  to  tlie  a  reconciliation  with  the  apostolic  see,  from  whence  he  was  sent,  by  the  common 
Parliament,  pastor  of  Christendom,  to  reduce  them  who  had  long  strayed  from  the  inclosure 
of  the  church.  This  made  some  emotion  in  the  queen,  which  she  fondly  thought  was  a 
child  quickened  in  her  belly :  this  redoubled  the  joy,  some  not  sparing  to  say.  that  as  John 
The  Qneen  is  Baptist  leaped  in  his  mother's  belly  at  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin,  so  here  a 
believed  to  be  ha])py  omen  followed  on  this  salutation  from  Christ's  vicar.  In  this,  her  women, 
with  Child,  seeing  that  she  firmly  believed  herself  with  child,  flattered  her  so  far,  that  they 
fully  persuaded  her  of  it.  Notice  was  given  of  it  to  the  council,  who  that  night  writ  a 
letter  to  Bonner  about  it,  ordering  a  Te  Dcum  to  be  sung  at  St.  Paul's  and  the  other 
churches  of  London,  and  that  collects  should  be  constantly  used  for  bringing  this  to  a 
happy  perfection.  All  that  night  and  next  day  there  was  great  joy  about  the  court  and 
city. 

On  the  29th  the  speaker  reported  to  the  commons  the  substance  of  the  cardinal's  speech  ; 
and  a  message  coming  from  the  lords  for  a  conference  of  some  of  their  house  with  the  lord 
chancellor,  four  earls,  four  bishops,  and  four  lords,  to  prepare  a  supplication  for  their  being 
reconciled  to  the  see  of  Rome — it  was  consented  to :  and  the  petition  being  agreed  on  at  the 
committee,  was  reported  and  ai)proved  of  by  both  houses.  It  contained  an  address  to  the 
king  and  queen — 

"  That  whereas  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  horrible  defection  and  schism  from  the 
The  Pallia-  apostolic  see,  they  did  now  sincerely  repent  of  it ;  and  in  sign  of  their  repent- 
ment's  peii-  ance  were  ready  to  repeal  all  the  laws  made  in  prejudice  of  that  see  :  therefore, 
reconciled  to  ''"^^e  the  king  and  queen  had  been  no  way  defiled  by  their  schism,  they  pray 
the  See  of  them  to  be  intercessors  with  the  legate  to  grant  them  absolution,  and  to  receive 
Kouie.  them  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  church." 

So  this  being  presented  by  both  houses  on  their  knees  to  the  king  and  queen,  they  made 
their  intercession  with  the  cardinal,  who  thereupon  delivered  himself  in  a  long  speech. 

"  He  thanked  the  parliament  for  repealing  the  act  against  him,  and  making  him  a  member 
The  Cardinal  of  the  nation,  from  which  he  was  by  that  act  cut  off.  In  recompence  of  M'hicii, 
makes  a  long  he  was  now  to  reconcile  them  to  the  body  of  the  church.  He  told  them  tlie 
bpeecb.  apostolic  see  cherished  Britain  most  tenderly,  as  the  first  nation  that  had  publicly 

received  the  Christian  faith.  The  Saxons  were  also  afterwards  converted  by  the  means  of 
that  see ;  and  some  of  their  kings  had  been  so  devoted  to  it,  that  Offa  and  others  had  gone 
to  visit  the  thresholds  of  the  apostles.  That  Adrian  IV.,  an  English  pope,  had  given  Ire- 
land to  the  crown  of  England ;  and  that  many  mutual  marks  of  reciprocal  kindness  had 
passed  between  that  common  father  of  Christendom  and  our  kings,  their  most  beloved  sons ; 
but  none  more  eminent  than  the  bestowing  on  the  late  king  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  He  told  them,  that  in  the  unity  with  that  see  consisted  the  happiness  and  strength 
of  all  churches ;  that  since  the  Greeks  had  separated  from  them  they  had  been  abandoned 
by  God,  and  were  now  under  the  yoke  of  Mahometans.  That  the  distractions  of  Germany 
did  further  demonstrate  this  ;  but  most  of  all,  the  confusions  themselves  had  felt  ever  since 
they  had  broken  that  bond  of  perfection.  That  it  was  the  ambition  and  craft  of  some,  who 
for  their  private  ends  began  it,  to  which  the  rest  did  too  submissively  comply,  and  that  the 
apostolic  see  might  have  proceeded  against  them  for  it  by  the  assistance  of  other  princes ;  but 
had  stayed  looking  for  that  day,  and  for  the  hand  of  Heaven."  He  run  out  much  on  the 
commendation  of  the  queen,  and  said,  "  God  had  signally  preserved  her  to  procure  this  great 
And  grants  blessing  to  the  church."  At  last,  "  he  enjoined  them  for  penance,  to  repeal  the 
them  Absolu-  laws  they  had  made,  and  so,  in  the  pope's  name,  he  granted  them  a  full  absolu- 
''""■  tion,  which  they  received  on  their  knees ;  and  he  also  absolved  the  whole  realm 

from  all  censures." 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  with  great  solemnity  and  triumph  :  all  that  had  been  done 
was  published  next  Sunday  at  Paul's.  There  was  a  committee  appointed  by  both  houses 
to  prepare  the  statute  of  repeal,  whicli  was  not  finished  before  the  25th  of  December  ;  and 
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then,  tlie  bisliop  of  London  only  protesting  against  it,  because  of  a  proviso  put  in  for  the  lands 
which  the  lord  Wentwortli  had  out  of  his  bishopric,  it  was  agreed  to,  and  sent  to  the  com- 
mons. They  made  more  haste  with  it  ;  for  they  sent  it  back  the  4th  of  January,  with  a 
desire  that  twenty  lines  in  it,  which  concerned  the  see  of  London  and  the  lord  Wcntworth, 
might  be  put  out,  and  two  new  provisos  added.  One  of  their  provisos  was  not  liked  by  the 
lords,  wlio  drew  a  new  one ;  to  which  the  viscount  Montacute  and  the  bishops  of  London 
and  Coventry  dissented.  The  twenty  lines  of  the  lord  Wentworth's  proviso  were  not  put 
out;  but  the  lord  chancellor  took  a  knife  and  cut  them  out  of  the  parchment,  and  said, 
"  Now  I  do  truly  the  office  of  a  chancellor,"  the  word  being  ignorantly  derived  by  some  from 
cancelling.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Journal  that  tliis  was  done  by  the  order  of  the  house  ; 
but  that  must  be  supposed,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  thouglit  the  parliament  would  have  con- 
sented to  so  unlimited  a  power  in  the  lord  chancellor  as  to  raze  or  cut  out  provisos  at  his 
jdeasure. 

By  the  act  is  set  forth  "  their  former  schism  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and  tlieir  reconciliation 

The  '\ct  of      ^^  ^*  now;  upon  which  all  acts  passed  since  the  20th  of  Henry  VIIL  against  the 

repealing  all     See  Were   Specially  enumerated   and  repealed.      There  it   is  said,  that  for  the 

Laws  against    removing;  of  all  grudges  that  might  arise,  they  desired  that  the  followincr  articles 

"^  ■  ''*■         might,  through  the  cardinal's  intercession,  be  established  by  tlie  pope's  authority  : 

"  L  That  all  bishopi-ics,  cathedrals,  or  colleges,  now  established,  might  be  confirmed  for 
ever. 

"  2.  That  marriages  made  within  such  degrees  as  are  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  but 
only  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  might  be  confirmed,  and  the  issue  by  them  declared 
legitimate. 

"  3.  That  all  institutions  into  benefices  might  be  confirmed. 

"  4.  That  all  judicial  processes  might  be  also  confirmed. 

"  And  finally,  that  all  the  settlements  of  the  lands  of  any  bishoprics,  or  monasteries,  or 
A  Proviso  for  other  religious  houses,  might  contiaue  as  they  were,  without  any  trouble  by  the 
Clmrch-lamls.  ecclesiastical  censures  or  laws." 

And  to  make  this  pass  the  better,  a  petition  was  procured  from  the  convocation  of  Can- 
A  Petition  terbury,  setting  forth,  "  that  whereas  they,  being  the  defenders  and  guardians  of 
from  tlie  Con-  the  church,  ought  to  endeavour  with  all  their  sti'ength  to  recover  those  goods  to 
vocationabout  the  church  which,  in  the  time  of  the  late  schism,  had  been  alienated;  yet  having 
considered  well  of  it,  they  saw  how  difficult,  and  indeed  impossible,  that  would 
prove,  and  how  much  it  would  endanger  the  public  peace  of  the  realm  and  the  unity  of  the 
church  ;  therefore  they,  preferring  the  public  welfare  and  the  salvation  of  souls  to  their  own 
private  interests,  did  humbly  pray  the  king  and  queen  to  intercede  with  the  legate  that, 
according  to  the  powers  given  him  by  the  pope,  he  would  settle  and  confirm  all  that  had 
been  done  in  the  alienation  of  the  church  and  abbey  lands,  to  which  they,  for  their  interests, 
did  consent :  and  they  added  an  humble  desire,  that  those  things  which  concerned  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  and  liberty  might  be  re-established,  and  so  they  might  be  able  to 
discharge  the  pastoral  cure  committed  to  them."  Upon  this,  the  cardinal  granted  a  full  con- 
firmation of  those  things  :  ending  it  with  a  heavy  charge  on  those  who  had  the  goods  of  the 
church  in  their  hands,  that  they  would  consider  the  judgments  of  God  that  fell  on  Belshazzar 
for  his  profane  using  the  holy  vessels,  though  they  had  not  been  taken  away  by  himself,  but 
by  his  father.  And  he  most  earnestly  exhorted  them,  that  at  least  they  would  take  care 
that,  out  of  the  tithes  and  parsonages  or  vicarages,  those  who  served  the  cures  might  be 
sufficiently  maintained  and  encouraged.  This  was  confirmed  in  parliament ;  where  also  it 
was  declared,  "  that  all  suits  about  these  lands  were  only  to  be  in  the  queen's  courts,  and 
not  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  and  if  any  should,  upon  the  pretence  of  any  ecclesiastical 
authority,  disturb  the  subjects  in  their  possession,  they  were  to  fall  into  a  preimmire."  It 
was  also  declared,  that  "  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  never  of  right  belonged  to  the  crown  ; 
yet  all  writings  wherein  it  was  used  were  still  to  continue  in  force ;  but  that  hereafter  all 
writings  should  be  of  force  in  which,  either  since  the  queen's  coming  to  the  crown  or  after- 
wards, that  title  should  be  or  had  been  omitted.  It  was  also  declared,  that  bulls  from  Rome 
might  be  executed  ;  that  all  exemptions  that  had  belonged  to  religious  houses,  and  had  been 
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continued  by  the  grants  given  of  tlieni,  were  repealed  ;  and  these  places  were  made  subject 
to  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  excepting  only  the  privileges  of  the  two  universities,  the  churches 
of  AVestminster  and  Windsor,  and  the  Tower  of  London.  But  for  encouraging  any  to  bestow 
what  they  pleased  on  the  church,  the  statutes  of  Mortmain  were  repealed  for  twenty  years 
to  come ;  provided  always,  that  nothing  in  tliis  act  should  be  contrary  to  any  of  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  or  the  ancient  laws  of  England  :  but  that  all  things  should  be  brouo-ht  to  the 
state  they  were  in  at  the  20th  year  of  her  father's  reign,  and  to  continue  in  that  condition." 
For  understanding  this  act  more  perfectly,  I  shall  next  set  down  the  heads  of  the  address 
which  the  lower  house  of  convocation  made  to  the  upper  ;  for  most  of  the 
made  by  "tWe  branclu'S  of  this  act  had  their  first  rise  from  it ;  I  have  put  in  the  Collection, 
Inferior  CUr-  having  found  it  among  archbishop  Parker's  papers.  In  it  they  petitioned  the 
PJ"-      .  lords  of  the  upper  house  of  convocation,  "  to  take  care,  that  by  their  consent  to 

S''umbe'r°'l6  *'''^  Settlement  of  the  church-lands,  nothing  might  be  done  in  prejudice  of  any 
just  title  they  had  in  law  to  them  ;  as  also,  it  being  said  in  the  grant  of  chantries 
to  king  Edward,  that  schools  and  hospitals  were  to  be  erected  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  they  desired  that  some  regard  might  be  had  to  that :  likewise,  that  the  statutes 
of  Mortmain  might  be  i-epealed  ;  and  whereas  tithes  had  been  at  all  times  appointed  for  the 
ecclesiastical  ministry,  therefore  they  prayed  that  all  impropriations  might  be  dissolved, 
and  the  tithes  be  restored  to  the  church.  They  also  proposed  twenty-seven  articles  of  things 
meet  to  be  considered  for  the  reformation  of  the  church.  Namely,  that  all  who  had 
preached  any  heretical  doctrine  should  be  made  openly  to  recant  it ;  that  Crannier's  book  of 
the  Sacrament,  the  late  service  books,  with  all  heretical  books,  should  be  burnt ;  and  all  that 
had  them  should  be  required  to  bring  them  in,  otherwise  they  should  be  esteemed  the 
favourers  of  heresy :  that  great  care  should  be  had  of  the  books  that  were  either  printed  or 
sold.  That  the  statutes  made  against  Lollards  might  be  revived,  and  the  church  restored  to 
its  former  jurisdiction.  That  all  statutes  for  pluralities  and  non-residence  might  be  repealed, 
that  so  beneficed  men  might  attend  on  tlieir  cures :  that  simoniacal  pactions  might  be 
punished,  not  only  in  the  clergy  that  made  them,  but  in  the  patrons,  and  in  those  that 
mediated  in  them  ;  that  the  liberties  of  the  church  might  be  restored  according  to  the  Magna 
Charta  ;  and  the  clergy  be  delivered  from  the  heavy  burdens  of  first-fruits,  tenths  and 
subsidies;  that  there  might  be  a  clear  explanation  made  of  all  the  articles  of  the  premunire; 
and  that  none  should  be  brought  under  it  till  there  were  first  a  prohibition  issued  out  by  the 
queen  in  that  particular ;  and  that  disobedience  to  it  should  only  bring  them  within  that 
guilt :  that  all  exemptions  should  be  taken  away  ;  all  usury  be  forbid  ;  all  clergymen  obliged 
to  go  in  their  habits."  The  last  was,  "  that  all  who  had  spoiled  churches  without  any 
warrant,  might  be  obliged  to  make  restitution." 

The  next  act  that  was  brought  in,  was  for  the  reviving  the  statutes  made  by  Richard  II., 
The  Laws  a-  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.,  against  heretics  ;  of  which  an  account  was  given  in 
gainst  Here-  the  first  Book  of  the  former  Part.  The  act  began  in  the  house  of  commons ;  who, 
tics  revived,  .^g  ^^.^g  Q^jsgrvpfj  j^  t]ie  former  parliament,  were  much  set  on  severities.  It  was 
brought  in  on  the  12th  of  December,  and  sent  up  to  the  lords  on  the  loth,  who  passed  it  on 
the  I8th  of  that  month.  The  commons  put  in  also  another  bill  for  voiding  all  leases  made 
by  married  priests.  It  was  much  argued  among  them  ;  and  the  first  draught  being  rejected, 
a  new  one  was  drawn,  and  sent  up  to  the  lords  on  the  19th  of  December;  but  they  finding 
it  would  shake  a  great  part  of  the  rights  of  the  church-lands  that  were  made  by  married 
priests  or  bishops,  laid  it  aside.  Thus  did  the  servile  and  corrupted  house  of  commons  run 
fco  fast,  that  the  bishops  themselves  were  forced  to  moderate  their  heats.  They  all 
understood  how  much  the  queen  was  set  upon  having  the  church  raised  as  high  as  could  be, 
and  saw  there  was  nothing  so  effectual  to  recommend  any  to  her  favour,  as  to  move  high  in 
these  matters  ;  and  though  their  motions  were  tliought  too  violent  and  rejected,  yet  their 
affections  were  thereby  discovered  ;  so  that  they  knew  they  should  be  looked  on  as  men 
deeply  engaged  in  these  interests. 

After  this  the  bill  of  treasons  was  brought  in.  This  was  also  argued  for  some  days  in  the 
AnAridcclnr-  ^'^-'^se  of  commons,  but  at  last  agreed  to.  By  it,  any  who  denied  the  king's 
ingTic;isons.    right    to  the    title    of  the    crown,   with   the    queen's,   or   endeavoured    to   put 
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him  from  it,  together  witli  them  that  did  several  otlier  offences,  were  to  forfeit  all  their 
goods,  and  to  be  imj)risoned  during  life;  and  clergymen  were  to  be  deprived  by  tlieir 
ordinaries ;  in  these  cases,  the  second  offence  was  to  be  treason.  But  if  any  should  compass 
the  king's  death,  and  utter  it  by  any  overt  deed,  during  his  marriage  to  the  queen,  the  first 
offence  of  this  kind  should  be  treason.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  the  parliament  having 
petitioned  the  king,  that  if  the  queen  died  with  any  issue,  he  would  take  on  him  the  govern- 
ment of  them  till  they  came  of  age  ;  to  which  he  had  assented  ;  therefore,  if  the  queen  died 
before  her  children  came  to  be  of  age,  the  government  of  the  kingdom  should  be  in  the  king's 
hands  ;  if  it  were  a  son  till  he  were  eighteen,  or  if  a  daughter  till  she  was  fifteen  j'ears  of 
ao-e  ;  and  in  all  that  time,  the  conspiring  his  death  was  to  be  treason.  The  witnesses  were  to 
be  brought  before  the  parties,  and  none  was  to  be  tried  for  any  words,  but  within  six  months 
after  they  were  spoken. 

Another  act  passed,  upon  a  report  made  of  some  heretical  preachers,  who  had,  as  was 
Another  a-  informed,  prayed  in  their  conventicles,  that  God  would  turn  the  queen's  heart 
gainst  sedi-  from  idolatry  to  the  true  f;iith,  or  else  shorten  her  days,  and  take  her  quickly  out 
tious  words.  ^^  j.]jg  ^^^y  .  j^|j  therefore  that  so  prayed  for  taking  away  the  queen's  life,  were 
to  be  judged  traitors  ;  but  if  they  showed  themselves  penitent  for  such  prayers,  they  were 
not  to  be  condemned  of  treason,  but  put  to  any  corporal  jniuisliment  otiicr  than  death,  at  the 
judge's  discretion.  This  was  passed  in  great  haste,  for  it  was  thrice  read  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and  passed  on  the  16th  of  January,  in  which  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 

There  was  another  act  passed  against  those  that  spread  lying  reports  of  any  noblemen, 
judges,  or  great  officers  ;  that  such  as  spread  them  should  be  imprisoned  till  they  brought 
their  authors,  according  to  former  acts.  If  any  spread  such  reports  of  the  king  and  queen,  they 
were  to  be  set  on  a  pillory,  and  pay  lOOZ.  or  have  their  ears  cut  off,  and  be  three  months 
prisoners :  and  they  wer«  to  pay  100  marks,  and  suffer  one  month's  imprisonment,  though 
they  had  authors  for  them,  if  they  reported  them  maliciously.  But  if  their  reports  tended 
to  the  stirring  of  any  insurrection,  they  were  to  lose  their  right  hands ;  and  upon  a  second 
offence  to  suffer  imprisonment  during  their  lives  ;  but  they  were  to  be  proceeded  against 
within  three  months  after  the  words  so  spoken. 

All  the  bills  being  ended,  the  parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  16th  of  January,  to 
Gardiner's  no  small  joy.  He  had  now  performed  all  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
ar  iner  IS  in  ^.j^g  queen  or  the  emperor:  upon  which  he  had  the  reputation  that  he  was 
formerly  in,  of  a  great  statesman  and  a  dexterous  manager  of  affairs,  much  con- 
firmed and  raised  ;  since  he  had  brought  about  in  so  small  a  time  so  great  a  change,  where 
the  interests  of  those  who  consented  to  it  seemed  to  lead  them  another  way.  To  those  who 
had  apprehended  the  tyranny  of  Rome  he  had  said,  that  as  our  former  kings  had  always  kept 
it  under  in  a  great  measure,  so  there  was  less  danger  of  that  now,  since  they  saw  that  all 
princes  had  agreed  to  preserve  their  own  rights  entire  against  the  pope's  pretensions.  He 
showed  them  that  therefore  all  the  old  laws  against  provisions  from  Rome  were  still  kept  in 
force  :  and  so,  upon  cardinal  Pole's  being  called  over,  there  was  a  commission  sent  him,  under 
the  great  seal,  bearing  date  the  10th  of  November,  authorising  him  to  exercise  his  legatine 
power  in  England.  By  this  he  showed  them  that  no  legate  should  ever  come  into  England 
to  execute  any  power  till  his  faculties  were  seen  and  approved  by  the  queen.  Others 
thought  this  was  but  a  vain  imagination ;  for  if  the  papacy  were  once  fully  established,  and 
people  again  brought  under  the  old  superstition  of  esteeming  the  popes  Christ's  vicars  and 
the  infallible  heads  of  the  church,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  retain  the  people  in  their  obedi- 
ence, since  all  the  assistance  that  the  princes  of  Christendom  of  this  time  had  from  their 
subjects,  in  their  wars  with  the  popes,  flowed  chiefly  from  this,  that  they  generally  did  no 
more  submit  implicitly  to  their  priests  :  but  if  once  that  blind  obedience  were  restored,  it 
would  be  easy  for  the  priests,  by  their  private  dealings  in  confession,  to  overturn  govern- 
ments as  they  pleased. 

But  that  which  stuck  most  was,  that  the  church  lands  were  by  the  canon  law  so  indis- 
Great  fear  solubly  annexed  to  the  church,  that  they  could  not  be  separated  from  it.  To 
aiioiit  the         this  it  was  answered,  that  they  should  secure  it  by  a  law  at  Rome,  and  should 

''"^'^''  confiiin  all  the  alienations  that  hud  been  made,  both  by  consent  of  the  clergy 
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and  by  the  pope's  authority  committed  to  the  legate.  Yet  even  tliat  did  not  satisfy  many, 
who  found  some  laws  in  the  canon  so  strict  that  the  pope  himself  could  not  dispense  with 
them.  If  the  legate  did  it,  the  pope  might  refuse  to  confirm  it,  and  then  it  was  nothing  : 
and  what  one  pope  did,  another  often  recalled.  So  it  was  said  that  this  confirmation  was  but 
an  artifice  to  make  it  pass  the  more  easily.  Besides,  all  observed,  that  in  the  cardinal's  con- 
firmation of  those  lands  there  was  a  charge  given  to  all  to  be  afraid  of  the  judgments  of  God 
that  fell  on  Belshazzar  for  using  the  holy  vessels  ;  wliich  was  to  pardon  the  thing,  and  yet 
to  call  it  a  sacrilege,  for  which  they  might  look  for  the  vengeance  of  God.  So  that  the 
cardinal  did  at  the  same  time  both  bind  and  loose ;  and  it  was  plain,  both  by  that  clause  and 
the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  Mortmain,  that  it  was  designed  to  possess  people  with  the  opinion 
of  the  sin  of  retaining  church  lands.  It  was  thought  this  confirmation  was  rather  an  indem- 
nity and  permission  to  keep  them  than  a  declaring  the  possessors  had  any  lawful  title  to 
them  :  so  that  when  men  were  near  death,  and  could  no  longer  enjoy  those  lands  themselves, 
it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  terrors  of  sacrilege,  and  the  punishments  due  to  it,  with  the 
liope  of  that  relief  and  comfort  that  soul-masses  might  bring  them  in  purgatory,  would  pre- 
vail with  many  of  them  to  make  at  least  great,  if  not  entire,  restitutions. 

This  point  being  carried  by  those  who  did  not  understand  what  future  danger  their  estates 
were  in,  but  considered  the  present  confirmation,  and  the  other  advantages  which  they  were 
to  have  for  consenting  to  this  act,  all  the  rest  passed  with  no  opposition.  The  act  about  the 
proceeding  against  heretics  passed  more  easily  than  anytiiing  that  had  been  proposed  :  so  it 
seems  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  other  acts  came  not  from  any  that  favoured  tlie 
Reformation,  otherwise  this  would  have  found  some  resistance.  But  now  it  was  the  only 
way  to  the  queen's  favour,  and  to  preferment,  to  run  down  that  which  was  called  heresy. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  the  first  thing  taken  into  consideration  was  what 
Consultations  ^'^'^Y  *°  proceed  against  the  heretics.  Cardinal  Pole  had  been  suspected  to  favour 
about  the  way  the  protcstants,  but  seemed  now  to  be  much  alienated  from  them  :  and  therefore, 
ot"  .iraling  when  Tremellius,  who  had  declared  himself  a  protestant,  came  to  him  at  Brussels, 
wit  cietics.  1^^  would  not  see  him,  though  he  was  his  godfather.  He  came  over  into  England 
much  changed  from  that  freedom  of  conversation  he  had  formerly  practised  :  ho  was  in 
reserves  to  all  people,  spoke  little,  and  had  put  on  an  Italian  temper  as  well  as  behaviour : 
lie  brought  over  two  Italians,  Priuli  and  Ormaneto,  who  were  his  only  confidants.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  generous  and  good  disposition,  but  knew  how  jealous  the  court  of  Rome  would  be 
of  him  if  he  seemed  to  favour  heretics;  therefore  he  expressed  great  detestation  of  them. 
Nor  did  he  converse  much  witli  any  that  had  been  of  that  party  but  the  late  secretary  Cecil, 
who,  though  he  lived  for  the  most  part  privately  at  his  house  near  Stamford,  where  he  after- 
wards built  a  most  sumptuous  house,  and  was  known  to  favour  the  Reformation  still  in  his 
heart,  yet  in  many  things  he  complied  with  the  time,  and  came  to  have  more  of  his  confi- 
dence than  any  Englishman. 

The  cardinal  professed  himself  an  enemy  to  extreme  proceedings.  He  said  pastors  ought 
The  Cardinal  ^^  have  bowels  even  to  their  straying  sheep  :  bishops  were  fathers,  and  ought  to 
is  for  mode-  look  on  those  that  erred  as  their  sick  children,  and  not  for  that  to  kill  them.  He 
rate  Courses.  ]^^^  gpg^  t|j^t  severe  proceedings  did  rather  inflame  than  cure  that  disease  :  there 
was  a  great  difi'urence  to  be  made  between  a  nation  uninfected,  where  some  few  teachers 
came  to  spread  errors,  and  a  nation  that  had  been  overrun  with  them,  both  clergy  and  laity. 
The  people  were  not  so  violently  to  be  drawn  back,  but  were  to  have  time  given  them  to 
recover  out  of  those  errors  into  which  they  had  been  led  by  the  compliance  and  writings  of 
their  prelates.  Therefore  he  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  strict  reformation  of  the  manners 
of  the  clergy  carried  on.  He  had  observed  in  every  country  of  Christendom  that  all  the  best 
and  wisest  men  acknowledgad  that  the  scandals  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy  had  given  the 
<>ntrance  to  heresy.  So  he  moved,  that  there  might  be  a  reviving  of  the  rules  of  the  primi- 
tive church  ;  and  then,  within  a  little  time,  men  might  by  degrees  be  brought  over.  I  have 
not  found  that  he  proposed  the  receiving  the  council  of  Trent ;  which  is  the  more  strange, 
since  he  had  been  himself  one  of  tlie  legates  at  the  first  session  of  it :  but  it  seems  it  was  not 
thought  se.'xsonable  to  propose  it  till  the  council  were  first  ended  and  dissolved. 

On  the  other  hand  Gardiner,  who  had  no  great  sense  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  as  they 
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served  intrigues  of  state ;  and  being  himself  of  sucli  a  temper,  that  severe  proceedings 
But  Gardiner  wrought  much  on  him,  judged  tliat  the  executing  the  Laws  against  the  Lollards, 
is  for  violent  was  that  in  whicli  tliey  were  chiefly  to  trust.  He  was  confident  the  preachers 
°"^*'  then  in  prison,  were  men  of  such  tempers,  that  if  they  saw  they  were  to  be 

burnt,  they  would  comply ;  or  if  th.ey  stood  out,  and  were  burnt,  that  would  so  ten-ify  the 
rest,  that  the  whole  nation  would  soon  change.  He  remembered  well  how  the  Lollards  grew 
in  England,  only  upon  cardinal  Wolsey's  slackening  the  execution  of  the  laws  against  them  : 
and  upon  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  many  submitted  ;  so  that  if  king 
Henry  had  not  discouraged  the  vigorous  execution  of  that  act,  all  had  turned.  He  did  not 
deny,  but  a  reformation  of  the  clergy  was  a  good  and  fit  mean ;  but  said,  that  all  times 
could  not  bear  such  things ;  and  if  they  went  to  reform  their  manners,  the  heretics  would 
from  thence  take  advantage  of  raising  clamours  against  a  scandalous  clergy  ;  which  would 
increase,  rather  than  lessen  the  aversion  the  people  had  to  their  pastors.  So  Gardiner  com- 
plained, that  Pole,  by  his  intention  of  coming  over  too  hastily,  had  almost  precipitated  all 
things ;  and  now,  by  his  gentle  proceedings,  would  as  much  prejudice  them  another  way. 
All  these  reasonings  were  such  as  became  a  man  of  Gardiner's  temper,  which  being  servile, 
and  aliject,  made  him  measure  others  by  himself. 

He  was  also  at  this  time  highly  provoked,  by  the  reprinting  of  his  books  of  True  Obedience, 
which  he  had  writ  in  the  time  of  king  Henry,  and  to  which  Bonner  had  made  the  preface. 
In  these  books,  Gardiner  had  not  only  argued  against  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  for  the 
king's,  but  had  condemned  the  king's  marriage  with  queen  Katherine,  calling  it  often 
"  incestuous,"  and  "  unlawful ; "  and  had  justified  the  king's  divorcing  her,  and  marrying 
"  his  most  godly  and  virtuous  wife,  queen  Ann."  This  being  reprinted  in  Strasburg,  was 
now  conveyed  into  England ;  and  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  handsome  piece  of  spite  in  the 
reformed,  thus  to  expose  him  to  the  world.  But  though  this  nettled  him  much,  yet  he  was 
confident  enough,  and  excused  himself,  that  he  had  erred  through  fear  and  weakness,  as 
St.  Peter  had  done  ;  though  it  was  an  unreasonable  thing,  to  compare  an  error  of  near  thirty 
years'  continuance,  to  the  sudden  denial  of  St,  Peter,  that  was  presently  expiated  with  so 
true  and  sincere  a  repentance. 

Between  these  two  councils,  the  queen  would  have  a  mean  way  taken,  to  follow  both 
Towliichtlie  in  part.  She  encouraged  Pole  to  go  on  in  the  correcting  the  manners  of 
Queen  in-  the  clergy ;  and  likewise  pressed  Gardiner  to  proceed  against  the  heretics.  She 
'^ '"''  ■  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  :  who  were  the  viscount  Montacute,  the  bishop  of 

Ely,  and  sir  Edward  Cam,  one  to  represent  every  state  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  make  her 
obedience  to  the  pope,  and  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  all  those  graces  cardinal  Pole  had 
granted  in  his  name. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  all  the  bishops  went  to  Lambeth,  to  receive  the  cardinal's 
^^,  blessing  and  directions.  He  wished  them  to  return  to  their  cures,  and  treat 
their  flocks  Avith  all  gentleness,  and  to  endeavour  rather  to  gain  them  that 
way,  than  to  use  extremity  and  rigour.  And  on  the  25th  there  was  a  solemn  procession 
through  London  ;  there  went  first  one  hundred  and  sixty  priests,  all  in  their  copes, 
eight  bishops  next,  and  last  of  all  came  Bonner  himself,  carrying  the  host  ;  to  thank 
God  for  reconciling  them  again  to  his  church,  and  bonfires  were  burning  all  the  night. 
And  to  keep  up  a  constant  remembrance  of  it,  it  was  ordered  that  St.  Andre\v''s  day 
should  be  still  observed  as  the  anniversary  of  it,  and  be  called  "  the  feast  of  the  recon- 
ciliation ; "  and  processions,  with  all  the  highest  solemnities  they  at  any  time  use,  were  to 
be  on  that  day. 

But  now  tliey  turned  wholly  to  the  prosecution  of  the  heretics.     There  had  been  thirty  of 

They  begin  them  taken  at  a  meeting  near  Bow  church,  where  one  Rose,  a  minister,  gave 
wiih  Rogers,  them  the  communion  according  to  the  English  book  of  service  ;  so  they  were  all 
lers,  p^j^  j^  prison.  On  the  22d  of  January,  Rogers  with  others,  were  brought  before 
the  council ;  he  had  been  a  prebendary  of  Paul's,  and  in  a  sermon,  after  the  queen  was  come 
to  London,  had  zealously  asserted  the  doctrine  he  had  formerly  preached ;  and  as  it  has 
been  shown,  was  confined  to  his  house  upon  the  tumult  that  had  been  at  Paul's.  He  was 
much   pressed   to   fly  over  into  (iermany,  but  he  would   not    hearken   to    it,  though   tlte 
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necessities  of  ten  cliildren  were  great  temptations.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  tlie  most 
learned  of  the  reformers,  so  that  when  those  of  the  convocation  were  required  to  dispute, 
they  desired  tliat  Ridley  and  lie  might  he  suffered  to  come  and  join  with  them.  It  was 
resolved  to  begin  with  him,  and  some  others,  at  the  council  board,  to  see  if  they  could  be 
easily  brought  over. 

He  was  accordingly  brought  before  the  council ;  where  being  asked  by  Gardiner,  whether 
he  would  knit  himself  to  the  catholic  church,  and  receive  the  pope  as  the  supreme 

10  re  using  j^g^^^j  f  jjg  g^jj  ^le  knew  no  other  head  of  the  church  but  Christ ;  and  for  the 
pope,  he  had  no  more  authority  in  England  than  any  other  bishop,  either  by  the 
word  of  God,  or  the  authority  of  the  church,  for  four  hundred  years  after  Christ.  But  they 
objecting,  that  he  had  acknowledged  king  Henry  to  be  supreme  head  :  he  answered,  he 
never  acknowledged  him  so  to  be  supreme,  as  to  forgive  sins,  bestow  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  be 
a  judge  above  the  word  of  God.  But  as  he  was  going  to  explain  himself,  Gardiner  pressed 
him  to  answer  plainly.  He  objected  to  Gardiner,  that  all  the  bishops  had  for  many  years 
preached  against  the  pope.  Gardiner  said  they  were  forced  to  it,  by  the  cruelty  of  the 
times  ;  but  they  would  argue  no  more  with  him  :  now  mercy  was  offered,  if  he  rejected  it, 
justice  must  come  next.  Rogers  said,  if  tliey  had  been  pressed  to  deny  the  pope''s  power  by 
cruelty,  would  they  now  by  the  same  motives  force  others  to  acknowledge  it?  for  his  part 
he  would  never  do  it.  Other  ten  were  called  in,  one  after  another ;  and  only  one  of  them, 
by  the  lord  Effingham's  favour,  was  let  go  upon  a  general  question,  if  he  would  be  an  honest 
man  ;  but  all  the  rest  answering  resolutely,  were  sent  back  to  prison,  and  were  kept  much 
stricter  than  formerly  ;  none  being  suffered  to  come  near  them. 

On   the   28th   of  January,   the   bishops   of   Winchester,   London,  Durham,  Salisbury, 

.  ,    ,    Norwich  and  Carlisle,  sate  in  St.  Mary  Overy's,  in  Southwark  :  where  Hooper 
V\  crc  iuoffcu  •.  .      '  '  r 

'  was  first   brought  before  them*.      It  needs  not  to  be  doubted,  but  Bonner 

remembered  that  he  had  informed  against  him  when  he  was  de])rived  in  king  Edward's  time. 
He  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  queen  soon  after  she  came  to  the  crown  ;  and 
it  was  pretended  he  owed  her  great  sums  of  money ;  many  advised  him  not  to  appear,  for 
that  it  was  but  a  pretence  to  put  him  and  a  great  many  more  in  prison,  where  they  would 
be  kept  till  laws  were  made  to  bring  them  out  to  a  stake.  But  he  would  not  withdraw  ; 
so  now  he  and  Mr.  Rogers  were  singled  out  and  begun  with.  They  were  asked,  whether 
they  would  submit  or  not  ?  they  both  refused  to  submit,  Rogers  being  much  pressed,  and 
continuing  firm  in  his  resolutions ;  Gardiner  said,  it  was  vain-glory  in  him  to  stand  out 
against  the  whole  church.  He  protested  it  was  his  conscience,  and  uot  vain-glory,  that 
swayed  him  ;  for  his  part,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  antichristian  church  of 
Rome.  Gardiner  said,  by  that  he  condemned  the  queen,  and  the  whole  realm,  to  be  of  the 
church  of  antichrist.  Rogers  said,  the  queen  would  have  done  well  enough,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  counsel.  Gardiner  said  the  queen  went  before  them  in  those  counsels  which 
proceeded  of  her  own  motion.  Rogers  said  he  would  never  believe  that.  The  bishop  of 
Carlisle  said  they  could  all  bear  him  witness  to  it.  Rogers  said  they  would  all  witness  for 
one  another.  Upon  that,  the  comptroller,  and  secretary  Bourn,  being  there,  stood  np  in 
court  and  attested  it.  Then  they  asked  Rogers,  what  he  thought  of  the  sacrament  ?  he  said 
it  was  known  he  had  never  meddled  in  that  matter,  and  was  suspected  by  some  to  be  of  a 
contrary  opinion  to  many  of  his  brethren,  but  yet  he  did  not  allow  of  their  corporal  presence. 
He  complained,  that  after  he  had  been  confined  half  a  year  in  his  house,  they  had  kept  him 
a  year  in  Newgate  without  any  fault ;  for  they  could  not  say  he  had  broken  any  of  their 
laws,  since  he  had  been  a  prisoner  all  the  while ;  so  that  merely  for  his  opinion  they  were 
now  proceeding  against  him.  They  gave  Hooper  and  him  time  till  next  morning  to  con- 
sider what  they  would  do ;  but  they  continuing  in  their  former  resolution,  were 
demned"'  declared  obstinate  heretics,  and  appointed  to  be  degraded  and  so  to  be  delivered 
into  the  sheriffs'  hands.     Hooper  was  only  degraded  from  the  order  of  priesthood. 

•  Tlie  proceedings  against  Hooper  appeared  the  more  the  people   to  her  party ;  and  whereas  another  was  pro- 

eniel,  since  he  liad  distinguished  liimself  by  his  loyalty  at  claimed,!  pieferiod  her  notwithstanding  the  proclamations, 

the  commencement  of  the  queen's  reign.      "  When  elie  I  sent  horses  out  of  bolh  shires  (Gloucester  and  Worcester) 

was  at  the  worst,"  he  says  in  his  apology,   "  1  rode  my-  to  sei-ve  her  in  her  great  danger,  as  sir  John  Talbot  Knight 

teK  from  place  to  place,  as  h  well  Known,  to  win  and  stay  and  William  Ligon,  Esq.  can  testify. — Ed. 
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Then  Rogers  desired  he  might  be  suffered  to  speak  with  his  wife,  concerning  his  ten 
children  ;  they  answered,  slie  was  not  his  wife,  and  so  denied  it.  Upon  this  they  were  led 
away  to  Newgate. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  early  in  the  morning,  Rogers  was  called  upon  to  make  ready  for 
Smithfield ;  he  was  so  fast   asleep,  that  he  was  not  easily  awakened  ;  he  put  on  his  clothes 

carelessly,  being,  as  he  said,  so  soon  to  lay  them  off.  AVhen  he  was  brought  to 
tyrdom      '^^    Bonner  to  be  degraded,  he  again  renewed  his  desire  to  see  his  wife,  but  could 

not  obtain  it.  He  was  led  to  Smithfield,  were  he  was  not  suffered  to  make  any 
speech  to  the  people ;  so  in  a  few  words,  he  desired  them  to  continue  in  that  doctrine  whicli 
he  had  taught  them,  and  for  which  he  had  not  only  patiently  suffered  all  the  bitterness  and 
cruelty  that  had  been  exercised  on  him,  but  did  now  most  gladly  resign  up  his  life,  and  give 
his  flesh  to  the  consuming  fire  for  a  testimony  to  it.  lie  repeated  the  fifty-first  psalm,  and  so 
fitted  himself  for  the  stake.  A  pardon  was  brought,  if  he  would  recant ;  but  he  chose  to 
submit  to  that  severe,  but  short  punishment,  rather  than  put  himself  in  danger  of  everlasting 
burnings  by  such  an  apostacy :  so  the  fire  was  set  to  him,  which  consumed  him  to  ashes. 
For  Hooper,  after  they  had  degraded  him,  they  resolved  to  send  liim  to  Gloucester ;  at 

whicli  he  much  rejoiced,  lioping  by  his  death  to  confirm  their  faith,  over  whom 
at  GloucestiT    '"^  ^^^'^  '^''^"  formerly  placed.      He  was  carried  thither  in  three  days.     After  hn 

came,  he  had  one  day's  interval  given  him,  which  he  spent  in  fasting  and  prayer. 
Some  came  to  persuade  him  to  accept  of  the  queen's  mercy,  since  life  was  sweet,  and  death 
was  bitter.  Ife  answered,  the  death  that  was  to  come  after  was  more  bitter,  and  the  life 
that  was  to  follow  was  more  sweet.  As  some  of  his  friends  parted  with  him,  he  shed  some 
tears,  and  told  them  all  his  imprisonment  had  not  made  him  do  so  much. 

On  the  9th  he  was  led  out  to  his  execution ;  where,  being  denied  leave  to  speak,  but  only 
to  pray,  in  the  strain  of  a  prayer  he  declared  his  belief.  Then  the  queen's  pardon  "being 
showed  him,  he  desired  them  to  take  it  away.  He  prayed  earnestly  for  strength  from  God, 
to  endure  his  torment  patiently ;  and  undressed  hira.self,  and  embraced  the  reeds.  When  he 
was  tied  to  the  stake  with  iron  chains,  he  desired  them  to  spare  their  pains,  for  he  was 
confident  he  should  not  trouble  them.  The  fire  was  put  to  him,  but  the  wood  being  green, 
burnt  ill,  and  the  wind  blew  away  the  flame  of  the  reeds :  he  prayed  oft,  "  0  Jesus,  thou 
Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  receive  my  soul ; "  and  called  to  the  people,  for  the 
love  of  God,  to  bring  him  more  fire,  for  the  fire  was  burning  his  nether  parts,  but  did  not 
reach  his  vitals.  The  fire  was  renewed,  but  the  wind  still  blew  it  away  from  rising  up  to 
stifle  him,  so  that  he  was  long  in  the  torment.  The  last  words  he  was  heard  to  say,  were, 
"  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  One  of  his  hands  dropped  off  before  he  died  ;  with  the 
other  he  continued  to  knock  on  his  breast  some  time  after ;  and  was  in  all  near  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  a-burning. 

Next  these,  was  Sanders  condemned,  and  sent  to  Coventry  to  be  burnt,  where  he  suffered 

on  the  8th  of  February.  He  had  been  made  a  prisoner  for  preaching,  notwith- 
at  Coventry     Standing  the  queen's  prohibition,  and  was  condemned  for  refusing  to  confoj'm  to 

the  new  laws.  When  he  was  led  out  to  the  stake,  a  pardon  was  likewise  offered 
him  ;  but  he  said  he  held  no  heresies,  but  the  blessed  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  that  he  would 
never  recant.  When  he  came  to  the  stake,  he  embraced  it  and  said,  "  Welcome  the  C'ro.^s 
of  Christ,  welcome  everlasting  life  !  "  and  so  he  was  burnt. 

Dr.  Taylor  followed  next,  who  was  parson  of  Hadley.     Some  of  his  neighbouring  priests 

came  to  Hadley,  and  resolved  to  say  mass  in  his  church.  He  went  thither,  and 
at  Hadley.  openly  declared  against  it,  but  was  by  violence  thrust  out  of  the  church.  Gar- 
diner, being  informed  of  this,  writ  for  him  to  come  up.  Many  of  his  friends 
wished  him  to  go  out  of  the  way  ;  he  said,  he  must  follow  Christ,  the  good  shepherd,  who 
not  only  fed  his  flock,  but  died  for  it.  He  was  old,  and  thought  he  should  never  be  able, 
at  any  other  time,  to  do  his  good  God  such  service  as  he  was  then  called  to ;  so  he  went 
with  much  cheerfulness.  Gardiner  received  him  with  his  ordinary  civilities,  of  traitor, 
villain,  heretic,  and  knave.  Ho  answered,  he  was  none  of  these ;  and  put  Gardiner  in  mind 
of  the  oaths  he  had  sworn,  both  to  king  Henry  and  king  Edward.  Gardiner  said,  an 
unlawful  oath  was  not  to  be  kept ;  and  cliarged  him  for  hindering  mass  to  be  said  at  his 
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church,  He  said  he  was  by  law  parson  of  Hadley,  and  no  man  had  a  right  to  come  thither 
and  defile  his  church  and  people  with  idolatry.  After  some  discourse  on  that  head,  he  was 
sent  to  the  King's  Bench  prison  ;  and  being  carried  before  the  council  on  the  S2d  of  January, 
he  refused  to  turn.  After  that  he  was  condemned,  and  degraded ;  and  it  was  resolved  to 
send  him  to  Hadley  to  be  burnt  there.  All  the  way  he  expressed  great  cheerfulness.  When 
he  was  brought  to  the  stake,  he  said  to  the  people,  he  had  taught  them  nothing  but  God's 
holy  word,  and  was  now  to  seal  it  with  his  blood  :  but  one  of  the  guard  struck  him  over  the 
head,  and  made  him  give  over  speaking.  Then  he  went  to  his  prayers,  and  so  to  the  stake, 
wliere  he  was  put  in  a  pitch  barrel.  As  the  faggots  were  laying  about  him,  one  flung  a 
faggot  at  his  head,  which  broke  it,  and  fetched  a  great  deal  of  blood ;  but  all  he  said,  "  Oh 
friend,  I  have  harm  enough,  what  needed  that  ? "  He  repeated  the  fifty-first  psalm  in  English  ; 
at  which  one  of  the  guard  struck  him  over  the  mouth,  and  bid  him  speak  Latin.  He  con- 
tinued in  his  ejaculations  to  God,  till  the  fire  was  kindled  ;  and  one  of  the  guard  cut  him  in 
the  head  with  his  halbert,  so  that  his  brains  fell  out.  This  was  done  on  the  9th  of 
February. 

Bradford  was  also  at  the  same  time  condemned,  but  his  execution  was  respited. 

Soon  after  the  condemnation  of  these  men,  six  others  were  apprehended  on  the  account  of 
heresy. 

By  this  Gardiner  saw,  that  what  he  had  expected  did  not  follow ;  for  he  thought  a  few 

.    severe    instances  would    have   turned   the  whole   nation,  but   finding   he  was 

disappointed     disappointed,  he  would  meddle  no  more  in  the  condemning  of  them  ;  but  left  the 

whole  matter  wholly  to  Bonner,  who  undertook  it  cheerfully,  being  naturally 

savage  and  brutal,  and  retaining  deep  resentments  for  what  had  befallen  himself  in  king 

Edward's  time. 

The  whole  nation  stood  amazed  at  these  proceedings,  and  the  burning  of  sucli  men,  only 
These  Cruel-  for  their  consciences,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  thing  so  mucii  as  pre- 
ties  are  much  tended  against  them.  And  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  horrible  cruelty,  because 
censure  .  tliose  men  had  acted  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  ;  for  they  were  put  in  prison 
at  first  for  smaller  matters,  and  there  kept  till  those  laws  were  passed,  by  which  they  were  now 
b\irnt.  So  that  remembering  Gardiner's  plea  for  himself  in  his  imprisonment,  when  he 
desired  to  be  first  tried,  and  discharged  in  the  particular  for  which  he  was  committed,  before 
new  matter  was  brought  against  him  ;  all  men  saw  now,  how  much  more  justly  those  men 
might  have  demanded  the  like  at  liis  hands.  But  now  the  spirit  of  the  two  religions  showed 
itself.  In  king  Edward's  time,  papists  were  only  turned  out  of  their  benefices,  and  at  most 
imprisoned ;  and  of  those  there  were  but  very  few  ;  but  now,  that  could  not  serve  turn,  but 
barbarous  cruelties  must  be  executed  on  innocent  men,  only  for  their  opinions.  One  piece 
of  severity  was  taken  notice  of  among  the  rest :  the  council  sent  for  those  who  were  to  be 
burnt  in  the  country,  and  required  of  them  a  promise  to  make  no  speeches ;  otherwise  they 
threatened  to  cut  out  their  tongues  immediately ;  so  they,  to  avoid  that  butchery,  promised 
to  obey  those  cruel  orders. 

The  manner  of  Hooper's  death  made  those  who  judged  too  critically  of  divine  providences. 

Reflections  reflect  on  the  dissension  that  liad  been  raised  by  him  about  the  vestments ;  as  if 
icadeonHoo-  he,  who  had  kindled  that  fire,  had  suffered  now  more  than  ordinary  for  that 
per  s  eat  .  reason.  But  all  that  difference  was  at  an  end  before  this  ;  for  Ridley  and  he, 
between  whom  there  had  been  the  greatest  animosity,  becoming  partners  in  the  same 
sufferings,  were  perfectly  reconciled  to  each  other.  He  writ  twice  to  Ridley,  who  writ  him 
an  answer  as  soon  as  he  could  convey  it ;  in  which  he  declared,  how  entirely  he  was  knit  to 
him,  though  in  some  circumstances  of  religion  they  had  formerly  jarred  a  little  :  it  was 
Hooper's  wisdom,  and  his  own  simplicity,  that  had  divided  them  ;  every  one  following  the 
abundance  of  his  own  sense ;  but  now  he  assured  him,  that  in  the  bowels  of  Christ  he  loved 
him  in  the  truth  and  for  the  truth.  He  encouraged  him  to  prepare  for  the  day  of  his  disso- 
lution ;  after  which  they  should  triumph  together  in  eternal  glory  :  he  expressed  great  joy 
for  what  he  heard  of  Cranmer's  godly  and  fatherly  constancy,  "  whose  integrity,  and 
uprightness,  gravity  and  innocence,  was  known  to  the  whole  nation ;  and  he  blessed  God 
that   had  given,  in  his  reverend   old  a<io,  such  a  man  to  be  the  witness  of  his  truth  ;  for 
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miserable  and  liarJ-lieartcJ  was  lie,  wliom  tlie  godliness  and  constant  confession  of  so  worthy, 
so  grave,  and  so  innocent  a  man,  would  not  move  to  acknowledge  and  confess  his  truth." 

It  had  been  happy  if  tlie  fires  that  consumed  those  good  men,  had  put  an  end  to  thesG 
contests ;  and  if  those  that  have  been  since  engaged  in  the  like,  will  reflect  more  on  the  sense 
they  had  of  them  when  tliey  were  now  preparing  for  eternity,  than  on  the  heats  they  were 
put  in  concerning  them,  when  perhaps  ease  and  plenty  made  their  passions  keener;  they  may 
from  thence  be  reduced  to  have  more  moderate  thoughts  of  such  matters. 

If  the  English  nation  was  dissatisfied  with  what  was  done  since  the  beginning  of  this 
These  Burn-  i"^'g"?  i*-  cannot  be  imagined  but  their  discontent  received  a  great  inci-ease  by 
ings  weredis-  what  was  now  acted.  Those  that  favoured  the  Reformation  Avere  awakened  to 
liked  by  the  \\a,ve  more  serious  thoughts  about  it,  since  they  saw  those  that  had  preached  it, 
^  '""■  died  so  patiently  and  resolutely,  rather  than  they  would  deny  it.     It  begot  in 

them  greater  tenderness  to  their  memories,  and  a  more  violent  aversion  to  tlieir  persecutors. 
The  rest  of  the  nation  that  neither  knew  nor  valued  religion  much,  yet  were  startled  at  the 
severity  and  strangeness  of  these  proceedings ;  and  being  naturally  of  relenting  and  com- 
passionate tempers,  were  highly  disaffected  to  the  king,  from  whom  they  believed  that  this 
flowed.  The  queen  had  before  declared  she  would  force  nobody  in  these  points ;  so  they 
thought  it  not  reasonable  nor  decent  to  charge  her  with  it.  Gardiner,  with  the  other 
bishops  and  privy-councillors,  had  openly  in  court  purged  themselves  of  it,  and  laid  it  on  the 
queen,  being  therein  more  careful  of  their  own  credit  than  of  her  honour ;  so  now  it  could 
fall  nowhere  but  on  the  king ;  the  sourness  of  whose  temper,  together  with  his  bigotry  for  that 
religion,  made  it  reasonable  enough  to  impute  it  to  him ;  besides,  he  had  been  bred  in  Spam, 
where  the  inquisition  was  let  loose  on  all  that  were  suspected  of  heresy  without  any 
restraint :  and  his  father  had,  during  his  whole  reign,  been  always,  as  far  as  he  safely  could 
be,  a  persecutor  of  Protestants.     Philip  could  not  but  see  that  all  was  cast  on  him ;  and 

The  King  Understanding  that  thereby  he  should  become  unacceptable  to  the  nation,  and  so 
purges  himself  not  be  able  to  carry  on  his  design  of  making  himself  master  of  England,  he 
of  them.  -yr^Q  something  concerned  to  clear  himself  of  these  imputations.      Therefore 

Alphonsus,  a  Franciscan  friar,  that  was  his  confessor  *,  in  a  sermon  before  him  on  the  10th  of 
February,  preached  largely  against  the  taking  away  of  people''s  lives  for  religion ;  and  in 
plain  terms  inveighed  against  the  bishops  for  doing  it :  he  said  they  had  not  learned  it  in 
Scripture,  which  taught  bishops  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  to  instruct  those  that  opposed 
them  ;  and  not  to  burn  them  for  their  consciences.  This  startled  the  bishops ;  since  it  was 
But  they  are  "^^  plain  that  the  Spaniards  disowned  these  extreme  courses ;  and  hereupon 
prosecuted  by  there  was  a  stop  for  several  weeks  put  to  any  further  severities.  But  the  popish 
the  Clergy,  clergy,  being  once  engaged  in  blood,  have  been  always  observed  to  become  the 
most  brutally  cruel  of  any  sort  of  men,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  restrain  them  ;  and 
therefore  they  resolved,  rather  than  the  heretics  should  not  be  prosecuted  any  further,  to 
take  the  blame  of  it  avowedly  on  themselves. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  petition  printed  and  sent  over  from  some  beyond  sea  to  tiic 

A  Pctitiou  IUCPU5  iu  which  they  set  before  her  the  danger  of  her  being  carried  away  by  a 
against  Per-  blind  zeal  to  persecute  the  members  of  Christ,  as  St.  Paul  w^as  before  his  con- 
secution, version  :  they  put  her  in  mind  how  Cranmer  had  preserved  her  in  her  father's 
time  ;  so  that  she  had  more  reason  to  believe  he  loved  her,  and  would  speak  truth  to  her, 
than  all  the  rest  of  her  clergy,  whom  they  compared  to  Jezebel's  prophets.  They  gathered 
many  passages  out  of  Gardiner's,  Bonner's,  and  Tonstal's  writings  against  the  pope's  supre- 
macy, and  her  mother's  marriage  ;  and  showed  that  they  were  men  that,  by  their  own 
confession,  had  no  conscience  in  them,  but  measured  their  actions  and  professions  by  their 
fears  and  interests ;  and  averred  that  it  was  known  that  many  of  that  faction  did  openly 
profess,  that  if  they  lived  in  Turkey  they  would  comply  with  tlic  religion  of  the  country. 
They  said  that  the  Turks  did  tolerate  Christians,  and  the  Christians  did  in  most  places 
suffer  Jews  ;  but  the  persecution  now  set  on  foot,  was  like  tliat  which  the  scribes  and 
pharisees  raised  against  the  apostles ;  for  they  then  pretended  that  they  had  been  once  of 
their  religion,  and  so  were  apostates  and  heretics.  Tiicy  also  said  (but  by  a  common 
*  Alphonsus  a  Castro,  famous  for  his  treatise  De  Hxresilnifi. —  Ghangfii's  Corrfct. 
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mistake),  that  tlie  first  law  for  burning  in  England  was  made  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  who 
to  gratify  the  bishops  that  had  helped  him  to  depose  king  Richard  the  Second,  and  to 
advance  himself  to  the  throne,  as  it  were,  in  recompense  of  that  service,  had  g'ranted  them 
tliat  law ;  which  was  both  against  all  humanity,  and  more  particularly  against  the  merciful- 
ness of  the  Christian  religion. 

They  remembered  her,  that  in  king  Edward's  time,  none  of  the  papists  had  been  so  used: 
and  in  conclusion  they  told  her,  she  was  trusted  by  God  with  the  sword  for  the  protection 
of  lier  people  as  long  as  they  did  well,  and  was  to  answer  to  him  for  their  blood,  if  she  thus 
delivered  them  to  the  mercy  of  such  wolves. 

From  the  queen,  the  address  is  turned  to  the  nobility,  warning  them  of  the  danger  of 
not  only  losing  their  abbey  lands,  but  all  their  liberties ;  and  being  brought  under  a  Spanish 
yoke,  which  had  ruined  many  of  the  best  countries  in  the  world :  they  are  told  they  must 
resolve  to  come  under  heavy  taxes  and  a  general  excise,  such  as  was  in  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  that  all  this  would  come  justly  on  them  who  had  joined  in  the  Reformation  for  base 
ends  to  get  the  church  lands ;  and  now,  thinking  those  were  secured  to  them,  forsook  it : 
but  for  all  these  things  they  were  to  answer  heartily  to  God. 

From  them  it  turns  to  the  people,  and  exhorts  them  to  repent  of  their  great  sins,  which 
had  brought  such  judgments  on  them :  and  in  the  end,  begs  the  queen  will  at  least  be  as 
favourable  to  her  own  people  as  she  had  been  to  the  strangei-s,  to  whom  she  allowed  a  free 
passage  to  foreign  parts. 

This  discourse  is  writ  in  a  strong  and  good  style,  much  beyond  the  rate  of  the  other  booka 
of  that  time.  Upon  this,  some  were  set  on  work  to  write  in  defence  of  such  proceedings ; 
so  a  book  was  set  out  about  it,  with  divers  arguments,  of  which  the  substance  follows : — 

They  said  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  put  blasphemers  to  death,  and  those  heretics 
Areiiments  ^'^^e  such,  for  they  blasphemed  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  which  was  the  body 
for  persecut-  of  Christ,  and  called  it  a  piece  of  bread.  They  noted  also,  that  the  heathens  had 
ing  Heretics,  persecuted  Christians  ;  and  if  they  had  that  zeal  for  their  false  religion,  it 
became  Christians  to  be  much  more  zealous  for  theirs :  they  made  use  of  that  expression  in 
the  parable,  "  Compel  them  to  enter  in;"  and  of  St.  Paul's,  "I  would  they  were  cut  off 
that  trouble  you."  They  alleged  that  St.  Peter  had,  by  a  divine  power,  struck  Ananias 
and  Sap])hira  dead,  which  seemed  a  good  warrant  f<jr  the  magistrate  to  put  such  persons  to 
death.  They  said,  that  the  heretics  themselves  were  for  burning  when  they  had  power;  and 
that  those  that  died  then  by  their  hands,  had  expressed  as  nnich  courage  in  their  deaths,  and 
innocence  in  their  lives,  as  they  had  ever  done :  they  cited  St.  Austin,  who  was  for  prose- 
cuting the  Donatists ;  and  though  he  had  been  once  of  another  mind,  yet  finding  severities 
had  a  good  effect  on  them,  he  changed,  and  was  for  fining  or  banishing  of  them.  These 
were  the  arguments  for  and  against  those  proceedings. 

But  leaving  them  to  the  reader's  judgment,  I  proceed  in  the  history.  I  intend  not  to 
write  a  pompous  martyrology,  and  therefore  hereafter  I  shall  only  name  the  persons  that 
suffered,  with  the  reasons  for  which  they  were  condemned :  but  except  in  a  very  few 
instances,  I  shall  not  enlarge  on  the  manner  of  their  trial  and  sufferings,  which  being  so 
copiously  done  by  Fox,  there  is  nothing  left  for  any  that  comes  after  him.  In  some  private 
passages  which  were  brought  to  him  upon  flying  reports,  he  made  a  few  mistakes,  being 
too  credulous;  but  in  the  account  he  gives  from  records  or  papers,  he  is  a  most  exact  and 
faithful  writer;  so  that  I  could  never  find  him  in  any  prevarication,  or  so  much  as  a  designed 
concealment.  He  tells  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  weakness  and  passion,  as  well  as  the  con- 
stancy and  patience  of  those  good  men  who  sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood ;  who  were 
not  all  equal  in  parts  nor  in  discretion  ;  but  the  weaker  any  of  them  were,  it  argued 
the  more  cruelty  in  their  prosecutors,  to  proceed  so  severely  against  such  inconsiderable 
persons. 

The  first  intermission  being  over,  on  the  16th  of  IMarch,  Thomas  Thonikins,  a  weaver  in 

Shoreditch,  was   burnt  in  Smithtield,  only  for  denying  the  corporal  presence  of 

Tliey  proceed  (^'h^igt  jj,  tj,e  Sacrament.      Bonner  kept  him  many  months  in  his  house,  hoping 

to  burn  more.  !•,<..  i  ii-  rr  ji 

to  have  wrought  on  him  by  fair  means ;  but  those  havmg  no  effect,  one  day  he 

tore  out  a  great  deal  of  the  hair  of  his  beard,  but  to  conceal  that,  made  his  beard  be  clean 
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shaved :  and  another  time  he  held  his  hand  in  the  flame  of  the  candle  so  long,  till  the 
sinews  and  veins  shrnnk  and  burst,  and  spurted  in  Harpsfield's  face  that  was  standing  by, 
who,  interposing  with  Bonner,  got  him  to  give  over  any  further  cruelty  at  that  time. 

The  next  that  suffered  was  one  William  Hunter,  of  Brentwood,  an  apprentice  of  nineteen 
years  old,  who  had  been  drawn  on  in  discourse  by  a  priest,  till  he  brought  him  to  deny  the 
presence  in  the  sacrament,  and  then  was  accused  by  him.  His  own  father  was  made  to 
search  for  him  to  bring  him  to  justice ;  but  he,  to  save  his  father  from  trouble,  rendered 
himself.  Bonner  offered  him  forty  pounds  if  he  would  change,  so  mercenary  a  thing  did  he 
think  conscience  to  be :  but  he  answered,  if  they  would  let  him  alone,  he  would  keep  his 
conscience  to  himself,  but  he  would  not  change ;  so  he  was  condemned  and  sent  to  be  burnt 
near  his  father's  house,  where  he  suffered  on  the  20th  of  March. 

On  the  same  day,  Causton  and  Higbed,  two  gentlemen  of  good  estates  and  great  esteem, 
were  burnt  near  their  own  houses  in  Essex. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  William  Pigot  was  burnt  at  Braintree,  and  Stephen  Knight  at 
Maiden ;  and  on  the  29th,  John  Lawrence,  a  priest,  was  burnt  at  Colchester. 

In  all  their  processes,  the  bishops  brought  no  witnesses  against  them  ;  but  did  only  exhibit 
articles  to  them,  according  to  the  way  of  those  courts,  called  ex  officio,  and  required  them 
to  make  answers ;  and  upon  their  answers,  which  were  judged  heretical,  they  condemned 
them ;  so  that  all  this  was  singly  for  their  consciences,  without  the  pretence  of  any  other 
matter. 

Ferrar,  that  had  been  bishop  of  St.  David's,  being  dealt  with  by  Gardiner  to  turn,  and 
Ferrar  Bi-  refusing  to  do  it,  was  sent  down  to  Carmarthen,  where  his  successor,  Morgan, 
shop  of  St.  sat  upon  him,  and  gave  him  articles  about  the  marriage  of  priests,  the  mass,  and 
David's,  con-  some  other  things ;  to  which  his  answers  being  found  heretical,  he  was  con- 
h^ni  '^^  demned.  He  put  in  an  appeal  to  cardinal  Pole,  but  it  was  not  received  :  yet  it 
seems  that  delayed  the  execution  till  they  heard  from  him  ;  for  though  he  was 
condemned  on  the  13th,  he  was  not  burnt  before  the  30th  of  March. 

About  that  time  was  Rawlins  White,  an  honest  poor  fisherman,  burnt  at  Cardiff;  it  was 
in  March,  but  the  day  is  not  mentioned  :  he  was  very  ancient,  and  was  put  in  prison,  only 
because  he  had  put  his  son  to  school,  that  he  might  hear  the  Bible  read  by  him.  After  a 
year's  imprisonment,  the  bishop  of  Landaff  condemned  him,  upon  articles  to  which  he 
answered  as  an  heretic. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  George  March,  a  priest,  was  burnt  at  Chester,  being  judged  as  the 
others  had  been  ;  only  at  his  death  there  was  a  new  invention  of  cruelty,  a  firkin  of 
pitch  was  hung  over  his  head,  that  the  fire  melting  it,  it  might  scald  his  head  as  it  dropped 
on  it. 

After  this  one  Flower,  that  had  been  in  orders,  but  was  a  rash  indiscreet  man,  went  on 
One  wounds  Easter-day  into  St.  Margaret's  church  in  Westminster,  and  there,  with  a  knife, 
a  Priest  at  the  struck  at  and  wounded  the  priest  as  he  was  officiating.  He  for  some  time  jus- 
Alt.ir,  and  is  tified  what  he  had  done,  as  flowing  from  zeal ;  but  afterwards  he  sincerely  con- 
res  °  himself'  •ismned  it.  Bonner,  upon  this  proceeding  against  him  as  an  heretic,  condemned 
coudenining  him  to  the  fire ;  and  he  was  burnt  on  the  24th  of  April  in  Westminster  church- 
his  former  yard.  This  fact  was  condemned  by  all  the  reformed,  who  knew  that  the  wrath 
'^''  of  man  was  not  the  way  to  accomplish  the  righteousness  of  God.     In  the  Jewish 

government,  some  extraordinary  persons  did  execute  vengeance  on  notorious  offenders ;  but 
that  constitution  was  in  all  its  policy  regulated  by  the  laws  given  by  Moses,  in  which  such 
instances  were  proposed  as' examples,  whereby  they  became  a  part  of  the  law  of  that  land ; 
so  that  in  such  cases,  it  was  certainly  lawful  to  execute  punishment  in  that  way  ;  so  in  some 
kingdoms,  any  man  that  finds  an  outlawed  person  may  kill  him :  but  where  there  is  no 
law  warranting  such  things,  it  is  certainly  against  both  religion  and  the  laws  of  all  society 
and  government,  for  private  persons  to  pretend  to  the  magistrate's  rigiit,  and  to  execute 
justice  upon  any  account  whatsoever. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  second  stop  put  to  the  execution  of  heretics,  for  till  the  end  of 
May  more  fires  were  not  kindled ;  people  grew  generally  so  enraged  upon  it,  that  they 
could  not  bear  it.  I  shall  therefore  now  turn  myself  to  other  things,  that  will  give  the 
reader  a  more  pleasing  entertainment. 

VOL.    I.  L  L 
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On  the  28th  of  March,  the  queen  called  for  the  lord  treasurer,  sir  Robert  Rochester, 

The  Queen  comptroller,  sir  William  Petre,  secretary  of  state,  and  sir  Francis  Inglefield, 
resolves  to  master  of  the  wards.  She  said  she  had  sent  for  them  to  declare  her  conscience 
"J"''^"^"' "P  to  them  concerning  the  church  lands  that  continued  still  in  the  crown:  she 
Lands  that  thought  they  were  taken  away  in  the  time  of  the  schism,  and  by  unlawful 
■were  in  her  means,  therefore  she  could  not  keep  them  with  a  good  conscience,  so  she  did 
hands.  surrender  and  relinquish  them.     If  they  should  tell  her,  that  her  crown  was  so 

poor,  that  she  could  not  well  maintain  her  dignity  if  she  parted  with  them,  she  must  tell 
them,  she  valued  the  salvation  of  her  soul  more  than  ten  kingdoms ;  and  tlianked  God  her 
husband  was  of  the  same  mind ;  and  therefore  she  was  resolved  to  have  them  disposed,  as 
the  pope  or  his  legate  should  think  fit ;  so  she  ordered  them  to  go  with  the  lord  chancellor, 
to  whom  she  had  spoken  of  it  before,  and  wait  on  the  legate  and  signify  it  to  him,  together 
with  the  value  of  those  lands.  This  flowed  from  the  strictness  of  the  queen's  conscience, 
who  then  thought  herself  near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  therefore  would  not  have  such 
a  load  lie  on  her ;  of  which  she  was  the  more  sensible,  by  reason  of  a  bull  which  pope  Julius 
had  made,  excommunicating  all  that  kept  any  abbey  or  church  lands ;  and  all  princes,  pre- 
lates, and  magistrates,  that  did  not  assist  in  the  execution  of  such  bulls.  Some  said  this 
related  to  the  business  of  England ;  but  Gardiner  said  it  was  only  made  for  Germany ;  and 
that  bulls  had  no  authority,  unless  they  were  received  in  England.  This  did  not  satisfy 
the  people  much  ;  for  if  it  was  such  a  sin  in  Germany,  tliey  could  not  see  but  it  was  as  bad 
in  England :  and  if  the  pope  had  his  authority  from  Christ  and  St.  Peter,  his  bulls  ought 
to  take  place  everywhere. 

Pope  Julius  died  soon  after  this,  on  the  20th  of  March ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April  after, 
Pope  Julius  cardinal  Marcellus  Cervinus  was  chosen  pope,  a  man  of  great  gravity  and  inno- 
dies,  and  ccuce  of  life.  He  continued  to  keep  his  former  name,  which  had  not  been  done 
Marcellus  a  great  while,  except  by  Adrian  tlie  Sixth,  between  whose  temper  and  this  man 
succee  s.  there  was  a  great  resemblance.  lie  presently  turned  all  his  thoughts  (as  Adrian 
had  done)  to  a  reformation  of  the  corruptions  of  that  see,  and  blamed  his  predecessors  much 
who  had  always  put  it  off :  he  thought  nothing  could  make  the  papacy  more  reverenced 
than  to  cut  off  their  excessive  and  superfluous  pomp,  whereby  they  would  be  the  more 
esteemed  all  the  world  over,  and  might,  on  surer  grounds,  expect  the  protection  of  God.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  legates  at  Trent,  and  there  observed  what  was  represented  as  the  root 
of  all  heresy  and  disorder,  that  the  clergy  were  generally  corrupted,  and  had,  by  many 
exemptions  procured  from  Rome,  broken  all  the  primitive  rules.  Upon  his  first  election, 
he  called  for  the  cardinal  of  Mantua,  and  having  observed  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  probity, 
told  him,  he  knew  it  was  ordinary  for  all  popes,  at  their  first  coming  to  the  throne,  to  talk 
of  reformation ;  but  he  would  talk  little,  being  resolved  to  do  more ;  only  he  opened  his 
mind  to  him,  that  if  ever  he  went  back  from  it,  he  might  have  this  check  upon  him,  that  so 
honest  a  man  as  he  was,  would  know  him  to  be  a  knave  and  a  hypocrite.  He  would  suffer 
none  of  his  friends  that  were  in  remote  parts  to  come  to  Rome ;  rror  his  nephews,  that  were 
in  Rome,  to  come  within  the  court :  he  was  resolved  to  have  sent  all  priests  and  bishops 
home  to  their  benefices ;  and  talked  much  of  their  non-residence  with  great  detestation  :  he 
would  not  change  his  table,  nor  his  custom  of  making  one  read  to  him  when  he  was  sitting 
at  it.  One  day  after  a  long  musing  at  dinner,  he  said,  he  remembered  the  words  of  Hadrian 
the  Fourth,  "  that  the  pope  was  the  most  miserable  of  all  men  ;  his  whole  life  was  bitter- 
ness, his  chair  was  full  of  thorns,  and  his  way  of  briars;"  and  then,  leaning  with  his  hand 
on  the  table,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  saved  that  hold  this  high  dignity." 
These  thoughts  did  so  affect  him,  that  on  the  twelfth  day  after  that  he  was  chosen  pope,  he 
sickened,  and  died  ten  days  after.  These  things  are  reported  of  him  by  the  learned  Onuphrius, 
who  knew  him  well :  and  they  will  not  be  thought  impertinent  to  have  a  room  in  this  story. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  came  to  England,  the  queen  writ  on  the  29th  day  of 
The  Queen  ^^X  ^^  Gardiner,  tlie  earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  lord  Paget,  who  were  then  at 
recommends  Calais,  mediating  a  peace  between  the  French  and  Spaniard,  which  they  could 
Card.  Pole  to  ^ot  effect,  but  only  procured  a  truce  :  she  desired  them  to  deal  with  the  cardinal 
upon  slTrceU  °^  Lorraine,  the  constable,  and  the  other  French  commissioners,  to  persuade  their 
lus's  death,      master  to  set  up  cardinal  Pole,  that  he  might  succeed  in  that  chair,  since  he 
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seemed  every  way  the  fittest  person  for  it ;  adding  (as  will  appear  by  the  letter  which  is  in 
Collection,  the  Collection),  tluit  she  had  done  this  without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  This 
Nvimber  18.  could  not  come  in  time  to  Rome,  where  on  the  23rd  of  that  montli,  Caraffa  was 
chosen  pope,  who  was  called  Paul  the  Fourth,  and  who  was  as  difterenf  from  his  prede- 
Paul  the  4tli  cessor  as  any  man  could  be.  He  had  put  on  an  appearance  of  great  strictness 
chosen  Pope,  before ;  and  had  set  up  a  religious  order  of  monks,  called  Theatines ;  but  upon 
his  coming  to  the  popedom,  he  put  on  the  greatest  magnificence  possible,  and  was  the  highest- 
spirited  and  bloodiest  pope  that  had  been  since  Julius  the  Second's  time. 

He  took  it  for  a  great  honour,  that  on  the  day  of  his  election,  the  English  ambassadors 
The  Enelish  entered  Rome  witli  a  great  train  of  one  hundred  and  forty  horse  of  their  own 
Ambassadors  attendants.  On  the  23rd  of  Juno,  in  the  first  consistory  after  he  was  crowned, 
come  to  they  were  heard.     They  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  acknowledged  the  steps 

""*■  and  faults  of  their  schism,  enumerating  them  all,  for  so  the  pope  had  ordered  it ; 

confessing  they  had  been  ungrateful  for  the  many  benefits  they  had  received  from  that 
church,  and  hinnbly  asking  pardon  for  them.  The  pope  held  some  consultation,  whether 
he  should  receive  them,  since  in  their  credentials  the  queen  styled  hei'self  queen  of  Ireland  ; 
that  title  being  assumed  by  king  Henry  in  the  time  of  schism.  It  seemed  hard  to  use  such 
ambassadors  ill :  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  stood  upon  his  dignity,  and  thought  it  belonged 
only  to  his  see  to  erect  kingdoms:  tlicrefore  he  resolved  so  to  temper  the  matter,  that  he 
should  not  take  notice  of  that  title,  but  should  bestow  it  as  a  mark  of  his  favour.  So  on 
the  7th  of  June  he  did  in  private  erect  Ireland  into  a  kingdom ;  and  conferred  that  title  on 
the  king  and  queen,  and  told  them,  that  otherwise  he  would  not  suifer  them  to  use  it  in  their 
public  audience.  And  it  is  probable  it  was  the  contest  about  this  that  made  the  audience 
be  delayed  almost  a  month  after  their  arrival.  This  being  adjusted,  he  received  the  ambas- 
sadors graciously,  and  pardoned  the  whole  nation  :  and  said,  ''  that  in  token  of  his  esteem 
of  the  king  and  queen,  he  gave  them  the  title  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  that  supreme 
power  which  he  had  from  God,  who  had  placed  him  over  all  kingdoms,  to  supplant  the 
contumacious,  and  to  build  new  ones."  But  in  his  private  discourses  with  the  ambassadors. 
The  Pope  ^^  complained  that  the  church  lands  were  not  restored  ;  which,  he  said,  was  by 
presses  the  no  means  to  be  endured,  for  they  must  render  all  back  to  the  last  farthing ;  since 
restoring  of  they  belonged  to  God,  and  could  not  be  kept  without  their  incurring  damnation  : 
Lands  ""^  ^®  ^^^^  '^®  would  do  anything  in  his  power  to  gratify  the  king  and  queen,  but 
in  this  his  authority  was  not  so  large  as  to  profane  the  things  dedicated  to  God. 
This  would  be  an  anathema  and  a  contagion  on  the  nation,  which  would  bring  after  it 
History  of  the  rn<"ny  miseries ;  therefore  he  required  them  to  write  effectually  about  it :  he 
Council  of       repeated  this  to  them  every  time  he  spake  to  them  ;  and  told  them  also,  that 

'^^"'"  the  Peter-pence  must  be  paid  in  England,  and  that  he  would  send  a  collector  to 

raise  it :  he  himself  had  been  employed  in  that  office  when  he  was  young,  and  he  said  he 
was  much  edified  to  see  the  forwardness  of  the  people,  especially  those  of  the  meaner  sort, 
in  paying  it ;  and  told  them  they  must  not  expect  St.  Peter  would  open  heaven  to  them 
so  long  as  they  usurped  his  goods  on  earth. 

The  ambassadors  seeing  the  pope's  haughty  temper,  that  he  could  endure  no  con- 
tradiction, answered  him  with  great  submission,  and  so  gained  his  favour  much,  but 
knew  well  that  these  things  could  not  be  easily  effected ;  and  the  viscount  Monta- 
cute  was  too  deeply  concerned  in  the  matter  himself  to  solicit  it  hard  ;  for  almost  his 
whole  estate  consisted  of  abbey  lands.  Thus  was  this  business  rather  laid  over  than  fully 
settled. 

But  now  to  return  to  the  affair's  in  England.  There  came  complaints  from  all  places  that 
Instructions  *''^  justices  of  peace  were  remiss  in  the  matters  of  religion ;  and  particularly  in 
Bcnt  to  the  Norfolk,  that  these  things  were  ill  looked  to.  So  instructions  were  sent  thither 
Justices  for  (which  will  bf!  found  in  the  Collections)  requiring  the  justices  to  divide  them- 
nll  suspected  selves  into  ten  or  twelve  districts,  that  they  might  more  narrowly  look  into  all 
of  Heresy.       particulars  :  that  they  should  encourage  the  preachers  sent  to  instruct  that  county. 

Collect.  Num-  and  turn  out  such  as  did  not  come  to  church  or  conform  in  all  things,  but  chiefl\- 
ber  19  1  .  ... 

the   preachers   of  hcresv  :   that  tlie  justices  and  their  families  siiould  be  good 
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examples  to  the  rest :  that  they  should  have  one  or  two  in  every  parish  to  be  secretly 
instructed,  for  giving  information  of  everything  in  it ;  and  should  look  strictly  to  all  vaga- 
bonds that  wandered  about,  and  to  s.uch  as  spread  false  reports.  This  was  thought  to  have 
so  much  of  the  inquisition  in  it,  that  it  was  imputed  to  the  counsels  of  the  Spaniards.  And 
they  seemed  to  have  taken  their  pattern  from  the  base  practices  of  those  called  Delatores, 
that  are  set  out  by  Tacitus  as  the  greatest  abuse  of  power  that  ever  was  practised  by  the  ill 
emperors  that  succeeded  Aug-ustus ;  wlio  going  into  all  companies,  and  complying  with  what 
might  be  acceptable  to  them,  engaged  men  into  discourses  against  the  state,  and  then  gave 
such  informations  against  them  which,  without  their  discovering  themselves  by  being  brought 
to  prove  them,  were  made  use  of  to  the  ruin  of  the  accused  persons.  This  was  certainly  very 
contrary  to  the  freedom  of  the  English  temper,  and  helped  to  alienate  them  the  more  from 
the  Spaniards.  But  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  others  were  weary  of  severities,  when 
Bonner  grows  Bonner  himself  grew  averse  to  them.  He  complained  that  the  matter  was  turned 
unwilling  to  over  upon  him,  the  rest  looking  on,  and  leaving  the  execution  of  these  laws  wholly 
persecute  any  to  him.  So  when  the  justices  and  sheriffs  sent  up  heretics  to  him,  he  sent  them 
™°'^^'  back,  and  refused  to  meddle  further.     Upon  which  the  king  and  queen  writ  to 

But  is  requir-  him  on  the  24th  of  May,  complaining  of  this,  and  admonished  him  to  have  from 
ed  to  proceed    henceforth  more  regard  to  the  office  of  a  good  pastor  and  bishop  ;  and  wlien  such 

^A  A    '"^     offenders  were  brought  to  him,  to  endeavour  to  remove  them  from  their  errors, 
and  yueen.  _  T  ,  .  . 

or,  if  they  were  obstinate,  to  proceed  against  them  according  to  law.    Tliis  letter 
he  caused  to  be  put  in  his  register,  from  whence  I  copied  it,  and  have  placed  it  in  tlie 

Collections.     Wliether  he  procured  this  himself  for  a  colour  to  excuse  his  pro- 
0  cc .    um-  (.ggjij^gg^  Qj.  -whether  it  was  sent  to  him  by  i-eason  of  his  slackness,  is  not  certain  ; 

but  the  latter  is  more  probable,  for  he  had  burnt  none  during  five  weeks  :  but  he 
soon  redeemed  that  loss  of  time. 

At  this  time  the  nation  was  in  expectation  of  the  queen's  delivery  :  and  on  the  3d  of  May 
a,,  f.  ,  the  bishop  of  Norwich  writ  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Sussex,  of  which  I  have  seen 
delivery  is  ex-  the  original,  that  news  was  brought  hmi  from  London  that  the  queen  had  brought 
pected,  but  in  forth  a  noble  prince,  for  which  he  had  Te  Deum  solemnly  sung  in  his  cathedral 
^'"°'  and  in  the  other  churches  thereabout.     He  adds  in  the  postscript,  that  the  news 

■was  confirmed  by  two  otlier  hands.  But  though  this  was  without  any  ground,  the  queen 
continued  still  in  her  opinion  that  she  was  with  child  :  and  on  the  29th  of  May,  letters  were 
■written  by  the  council  to  the  lord  treasurer  to  have  money  in  readiness,  that  those  who  were 
appointed  to  carry  the  joyful  news  of  the  queens  happy  delivery  might  be  speedily 
despatched.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  she  was  believed  to  be  in  labour,  and  it  flew  over 
London  again  that  she  had  brought  forth  a  son.  The  priests  had  settled  all  their  hopes  on 
that ;  so  they  did  everywhere  sing  Te  Deum,  and  were  transported  into  no  small  ecstacies  of 
joy.  One  more  officious  than  the  rest  made  a  sermon  about  it,  and  described  all  the  linea- 
ments of  their  young  prince  :  but  they  soon  found  they  were  abused.  It  was  said  that  they 
had  been  deceived,  and  that  the  queen  had  no  great  belly  :  but  Melvil,  in  his  Memoirs,  says,  he 
was  assured  from  some  of  her  women  that  she  did  cast  forth  at  several  times  some  moles  and 
unformed  pieces  of  flesh.  So  now  there  was  small  hopes  of  any  issue  from  her.  This 
increased  the  sourness  of  her  temper ;  and  king  Philip,  being  so  much  younger  than  she, 
growing  out  of  conceit  with  her,  did  not  much  care  for  her,  but  left  lier  some  months  after. 
He  saw  no  hope  of  children ;  and  finding  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  get  England  in 
his  hands  without  that,  gave  over  all  his  designs  about  it :  so  having  lived  with  her  about 
fifteen  months  after  their  first  marriage,  he  found  it  necessary  to  look  more  after  his  liere- 
ditary  crown,  and  less  after  his  matrimonial  one  ;  and  henceforth  he  considered  England 
rather  as  a  sure  ally,  that  was  to  adhere  firmly  to  his  interests,  than  as  a  nation  wliicli  he 
could  ever  hope  to  add  to  his  other  crowns.  All  these  things  concurred  to  increase  the 
queen's  melancholy  humours,  and  did  cast  her  into  an  ill  state  of  health  ;  so  that  it 
was  not  probable  she  could  live  long.  Gardiner  upon  that  set  himself  much  to  have 
the  lady  Elizabeth  put  out  of  the  way;  but,  as  it  was  formerly  said,  king  Philip  pre- 
served her. 

And  thus  affairs  went  on,  as  to  civil  matters,  till  the  meeting  of  the  next  parliament,  in 
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October  following.  But  I  now  return  to  the  proceedings  against  the  poor  men  called  here- 
PrcceediiK's  ti^s,  who  were  again,  after  a  short  intermission,  brought  to  new  sufferings.  John 
against  Here-  Cardmaker,  that  had  been  divinity-reader  at  St.  Paul's,  and  a  prebendary  at 
*'"•  Bath,  and  John  Warne,  an  upholster  in  London,  were  both  burnt   in   Smith- 

field,  on  the  30th  of  May,  for  denying  the  corporal  presence,  being  proceeded  against  ex 
officio.  On  the  4th  of  June,  there  was  a  piece  of  pageantry  acted  on  the  body  of  one  Tooly, 
who,  beinc  executed  for  a  robbery,  did  at  his  death  say  something  that  savoured  of  heresy  : 
upon  which  the  council  writ  to  Bonner  to  inquire  into  it,  and  to  proceed  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  laws.  He  thereupon  formed  a  process,  and  cited  the  dead  body  to  answer  the 
points  objected  to  him  ;  but  he,  to  be  sure,  neither  appearing  nor  answering,  was  condemned 
and  burnt.  After  this,  on  the  10th  of  June,  Thomas  Hawkes,  a  gentleman  in  Essex,  who 
liad  lived  much  in  the  court,  was  also  burnt  at  Coggeshall ;  and  on  the  same  day,  John 
Simpson  and  John  Ardeley,  two  husbandmen,  were  also  burnt  in  Essex.  Thomas  Watts,  a 
linendraper,  was  burnt  at  Chelmsford.  On  the  9th,  Nicholas  Chamberlain,  a  weaver,  was 
burnt  at  Colchester;  and  on  the  15th,  Thomas  Osmond,  a  fuller,  was  burnt  at  Manningtree ; 
and  the  same  day,  "William  Bamford,  a  weaver,  was  burnt  at  Harwich. 

Tiiese,  with  several  others,  had  been  sent  up  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  Bonner,  because 
they  had  not  received  the  sacrament  the  last  Easter,  and  were  suspected  of  heresy ;  and 
articles  being  given  to  them,  they  wei-e  upon  their  answers  condemned,  and  sent  to  be  burnt 
Th  C  'A  ^^  ^'^^  places  where  tliey  had  lived.  But  upon  this  occasion,  the  council  fearing 
writ  to  the  some  tumult,  or  violent  rescue,  writ  to  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  the  lord  Rich,  to 
Lords  in  gather  the  country,  and  to  see  the  heretics  burnt.  The  earl  of  Oxford,  being 
^^-^^th°  ^*  some  way  indisposed,  could  only  send  his  people  to  the  lord  Rich,  who  went  and 
Gentry,  and  obeyed  the  orders  that  had  been  sent  him  ;  for  whicli  letters  of  thanks  were 
assist  at  these  written  to  him  ;  and  the  council  understanding  that  some  gentlemen  had  como 
turnings.  ^^  ^.j^^  burning  at  Colchester  that  had  not  been  writ  to,  but  as  the  words  of  the 
letter  have  it,  "had  honestly  and  of  themselves  gone  thither,"  writ  to  the  lord  Rich  to  give 
them  the  council's  thanks  for  their  zeal.  I  find  in  the  council-books,  many  entries  made  of 
letters  writ  to  several  counties,  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  assist  at  these  executions  ;  and 
such  as  made  excuses  were  always  after  that  looked  on  with  an  ill  eye,  and  were  still  under 
great  jealousy. 

After  these  followed  the  execution  of  Bradford  in  July ;  he  had  been  condemned  among 
,  the  first,  but  was  not  burnt  till  now.  He  had  been  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's, 
Martyrdom  ^'^'^  ^  celebrated  preacher,  in  the  end  of  king  Edward's  days.  He  had  preserved 
Bourn  in  the  tumult  at  Paul's  cross,  and  that  afternoon,  preaching  at  Bow  church, 
lie  severely  reproved  the  people  for  the  disorder  at  Paul's  ;  but  three  days  after  was  put  in 
prison,  where  be  lay,  removed  from  one  prison  to  another,  near  two  years ;  wherever  he 
came,  he  gained  so  much  on  the  keepers,  that  they  suffered  hira  to  preach  and  give  the 
sacrament  to  his  fellow  prisoners.  He  was  one  of  those  that  were  carried  before  the  council 
on  the  22d  of  January,  where  Bonner  accused  him  of  the  tumult  at  Paul's  ;  though  all  he 
pretended  to  prove  it  by  was,  that  his  way  of  speaking  to  tlie  people  showed  he  thought 
he  had  some  authority  over  them,  and  was  a  presumption  that  he  had  set  on  the  sedition. 
Bradford  appealed  to  God  that  saw  his  innocency,  and  how  unworthily  he  was  requited  for 
saving  his  enemies,  who  rendered  him  evil  for  good.  At  last  refusing  to  conform  himself  to 
the  laws,  he  was  condemned  with  the  rest  on  the  31st  of  January,  where  that  rescue  was 
again  laid  to  his  charge,  together  with  many  letters  he  had  written  over  England,  which 
(as  the  earl  of  Derby  informed  the  parliament)  had  done  more  hurt  than  he  could  have  done, 
if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  preach.  He  said  since  he  understood  that  they  acted  by  a  com- 
mission which  was  derived  from  the  pope,  he  could  not  answer  them,  having  sworn  never  to 
acknowledge  that  authority  :  what  he  had  done  in  Paul's  was  at  Bourn's  earnest  desire, 
who  prayed  him,  for  the  passion  of  Christ,  to  speak  to  the  people ;  upon  which  he  stepped 
up  to  the  pulpit,  and  had  almost  been  killed  with  the  dagger  that  was  thrown  at  Bourn,  for 
it  touched  his  sleeve.  But  in  the  points  of  religion,  he  professed  his  faith  so  constantly,  that 
for  that  cause  he  was  condemned.  Yet  the  saving  of  Bourn  was  so  publicly  known,  that  it 
was  thought  undecent  to  proceed  against  him  so  quick  as  they  did  with  the  rest.     So  both 
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Heath  archbishop  of  York,  and  Day  bishop  of  Chichester,  Weston,  Harpsfiekl,  and  the 
king's  confessor,  and  Alphonsus  a  Castro,  went  to  see  him,  and  endeavoui-ed  to  gain  liini  ; 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  looks  very  ill  in  Bourn  that  he  never  interposed  for  Bradford, 
nor  came  once  to  visit  him;  and  as  when  Bradford  was  before  the  council,  Bourn's  brother 
the  secretary  was  very  sharp  upon  him  ;  so  when  he  was  brought  to  his  trial.  Bourn  himself, 
then  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  being  present,  did  not  open  his  mouth  for  him,  tliough  he 
appealed  to  him,  as  to  the  business  of  the  tumult.  With  Bradford  one  John  Leafe,  an 
apprentice  of  nineteen  years  old,  was  led  out  to  be  burnt,  who  was  also  condemned  upon  his 
answers  to  the  articles  exhibited  to  him.  When  they  came  to  the  stake  they  both  fell  down 
and  prayed.  Then  Bradford  took  a  fagot  in  his  hands  and  kissed  it,  and  so  likewise  kissed 
the  stake,  expressing  thereby  the  joy  he  had  in  his  sufferings ;  and  cried,  "  O  England, 
repent,  repent,  beware  of  idolatry  and  false  antichrists  ! "  But  the  sheriff  hindering  him  to 
speak  any  more,  he  embraced  his  fellow-sufferer,  and  prayed  him  to  be  of  good  comfort,  for  they 
should  sup  with  Christ  that  night.  His  last  words  were,  "  Strait  is  the  way  and  narrow 
is  the  gate  that  leadeth  into  eternal  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it." 

Now  the  persecution  was  carried  on  to  other  places,  Bonner  stopping  in  it  again.  But 
Thornton  suffragan  of  Dover,  Harpsfield  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  some  others, 
resolved  likewise  to  show  their  zeal.  This  Thornton  had  from  the  first  change  made  by 
king  Henry  been  the  most  oiiicious  and  forward  in  every  turn,  and  had  been  the  first  in  this 
reign  that  had  set  up  the  mass  at  Canterbury.  He  was  much  despised  for  it  by  cardinal 
Pole,  but  Pole  could  not  hinder  the  fury  of  those  men,  without  drawing  on  himself  the  pope's 
indignation.  The  pope  was  his  professed  and  inveterate  enemy;  but  knew  not  how  to  vent 
his  hatred  to  him,  since  he  had  done  such  an  eminent  service  to  the  church  as  the  recon- 
ciling of  England.  Gardiner  understanding  this,  sent  secretly  to  Rome,  to  give  ill  characters 
of  Pole,  which  the  ill-natured  pope  was  ready  enough  to  receive.  Gardiner  designed  to  be 
made  a  cardinal ;  and  to  get  Pole  recalled,  and  himself  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  pope  was  resolved,  on  the  first  occasion,  to  take  the  legatine  power  from  Pole,  and  give 
it  to  Gardiner,  but  Pole  was  so  much  in  the  queen's  favour,  that  this  required  some  time  to 
bring  it  about.  This  made  Gardiner  study  to  preserve  Cranmer  as  long  as  he  lived.  It 
seemed  more  reasonable  to  have  begun  with  him,  who  had  indeed  been  the  chief  author  of 
the  Reformation,  and  promoter  of  that  they  called  heresy :  nor  had  Gardiner  such  kindness 
for  him,  as  to  interpose  on  his  account ;  but  he  knew,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  burnt,  Pole 
would  be  presently  invested  in  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Therefore  he  suggested,  that  if  he 
could  be  any  way  brought  off,  it  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  possible  to  extirpate 
heresy  ;  for  if  he  who  had  so  much  set  on  these  doctrines,  did  forsake  them,  it  would  con- 
found the  whole  party,  and  bring  over  at  least  all  that  were  weak  or  staggering  ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  died  resolutely  for  it,  his  death  would  confirm  them  all  very  much. 
This  was  a  colour  good  enough  to  preserve  him.  But  why  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  not 
declared  vacant,  since  he  was  now  pronounced  an  obstinate  heretic,  I  do  not  so  well 
apprehend ;  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  pall,  or  the  latter  inventions  of  the  canonists, 
that  made  it  necessary  not  to  fill  his  see  so  long  as  he  lived,  I  know  not.  Pole  being  in 
these  circumstances,  durst  neither  offend  those  at  Rome,  nor  openly  hinder  the  prosecution 
of  heretics ;  which  it  seems  he  would  have  done  more  steadily,  if  it  had  not  been  for  fear  of 
the  pope's  taking  thereby  advantages  against  him,  who  had  before  given  out  in  the  conclave, 
that  he  was  a  favourer  of  heresy ;  and  therefore  would  the  more  easily  be  induced  to  believe 
anything  that  might  be  written  over  to  Rome  to  his  prejudice. 

Those  that  sate  in  Canterbury  to  judge  the  heretics,  had  four  men  brought  before  them, 
two  priests.  Bland  and  Frankesh,  and  Sheterden  and  Middleton,  two  laymen. 
Cauterburv  They  were  condemned  upon  their  answers  to  the  articles  exhibited  to  them,  and 
burnt  at  Canterbury  the  12th  of  July;  and  in  the  same  month,  Margery  Policy 
was  burnt  at  Tunbridge  on  the  like  account,  who  was  the  first  woman  that  suffered  in  this 
reign.  Christopher  Ward  was  condemned  with  her,  and  burnt  in  Dartford.  On  the  22d  of  July, 
Dirick  Carver  was  burnt  at  Lewes,  and  on  the  23rd  John  Launder  was  burnt  at  Stening. 
They  had  been  taken  in  London,  and  brought  before  Bonner ;  but  he  would  not  meddle 
with  them,  and  desired  they  might  be  sent  to  their  own  ordinaries :  one  of  them  being  of 
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Surrey,  was  within  Gardiner's  jurisdiction,  who  resolved  to  proceed  no  more  against  the 
heretics,  so  he  procured  a  letter  from  the  council  to  Bonner,  requiring  him  to  proceed  against 
them,  who  thereupon  preserttly  condemned  them. 

There  were  at  this  time  several  discoveries  of  plottings  in  several  counties,  especially  in 
Dorsetsliire  and   Essex ;  but  the  nature  of  these  plots  is  not  set  down  in  the 

Preten  e     pyyjjpji.ijQQjjg^     Some  were  taken  and  put  in  the  Tower:  two  or  three  privy- 

r^lots,    ana  ^  .ii  t*  ^  •^ 

some  put  to  Councillors  were  sent  thither  on  the  9th  of  June,  with  a  letter  from  the  council 
the  Torture  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  put  them  to  the  torture,  according  to  their 
to  make  Dis-  ^ig^pg^iQug  .  yg^  nothing  following  upon  this,  it  is  probable  these  were  only 

surmises  devised  by  the  clergy,  to  set  on  the  council  more  severely  against  them, 
whose  ruin  they  were  contriving  by  all  the  ways  they  could  think  on. 

There  was  also    an    outrage    committed    on    two  friars,    Peyto  and  Elston,  who  were 
Franciscans  of  the  Observance.      They  had   spoken    sharply  against   king  Henry  in  the 

business  of  the  divorce,  and  had  fled  beyond  sea  on  that  account ;  therefore  the 
rebtiifds  "the"  queen  had  sent  for  them,  and  not  only  procured  the  attainder  that  had  passed 
Fninciscaas'  against  them  to  be  repealed  in  the  last  parliament,  but  made  Peyto  her  con- 
house  at         fessor ;  and  beine  resolved  to  raise  religious  houses  in  England  again,  she  had 

begun  with  their  order,  the  Franciscans  of  the  Observance,  and  with  their  house 
at  Greenwich,  which  was  the  first  that  was  suppressed,  as  was  shown  in  the  former  Book  ; 
and  therefore  she  ordered  that  to  be  rebuilt  this  summer.  So  Elston  and  Peyto  going  down 
by  water,  there  were  stones  flung  at  them  by  some  that  were  a-shore  in  London. 
This  the  queen  resented  highly  ;  so  she  sent  the  lord  treasurer  to  the  lord  mayor,  requiring 
him  to  make  proclamation  of  a  reward  to  any  that  should  discover  those  who  had  done  it ; 
Sir  Thomas  1^"*  it  could  not  be  found  out.  She  ordered  all  sir  Thomas  More's  works  to  be 
More's  Works  printed  together  in  one  volume,  which  were  in  the  press  this  year  ;  and  it  was 
printed.  given  out  as  an  extraordinary  thing,  that  king  Edward  had  died,  and  she  suc- 

ceeded to  the  crown,  that  very  day  in  which  he  was  beheaded.  But  in  publishing  his 
works,  one  piece  of  fraud  has  occurred  to  me  since  tlie  former  Part  was  printed.  I 
But  his  Let-  ^^^'^^  Seen  the  manuscript  out  of  which  his  letters  were  printed,  where  the  originals 
ter  about  tlie  of  the  letters  that  he  writ  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Roper,  are  with  the  copies  of 
Nun  of  Kent  those  that  he  writ  to  Cromwell.  But  among  these,  there  is  a  long  letter  con- 
was  e  t  out.  (jerning  the  nun  of  Kent,  in  which  he  speaks  fully  of  her  hypocrisy,  and  other 
villanies.  It  contains  many  remarkable  passages  concerning  her,  of  the  high  opinion  lie  at 
first  had  of  iier  ;  how  he  was  led  into  it,  and  how  he  was  afterwards  convinced,  "  that  she 
was  the  most  false  dissembling  hypocrite  that  had  been  known,  and  guilty  of  the  most 
detestable  hypocrisy,  and  devilish  dissembled  falsehood ;  and  he  believed,  that  she  had  com- 
munication with  an  evil  spirit."  Tiiis  letter  was  at  that  time  concealed,  but  not  destroyed  : 
so  I  find  the  conjecture  I  made  about  it,  in  my  former  Part,  has  proved  true ;  though  I  did 
not  tiien  hope  to  come  by  the  letter  itself,  as  I  have  done  since.  It  seems  it  was  resolved  to 
raise  the  credit  of  that  story ;  and  since  the  nun  was  believed  to  be  both  a  martyr  and  a 
prophetess,  it  is  like  she  might  liave  been  easily  gotten  to  be  canonized ;  and  therefore  so 
Collection,  great  a  testimony  from  such  a  man,  was  not  thought  fit  to  be  left  in  her  way. 
Number  21.     'file  letter  I  have  put  into  the  Collections. 

Concerning  this  edition  of  sir  Thomas  More's  works,  I  shall  recall  to  the  reader's  mind, 

_  what  was  said  in  the  former  Part  about  his  life  pretended  to  be  writ  by  Rastal ; 

lished  his       '^^"'^o  ^^^s  now  the  publisher  of  his  works,  and  so  much  encouraged  in  it,  that  the 

woiks,butdid  queen  promoted  him  soon  after  to  be  a  judge ;  and  so  it  is  not  likely  that  Rastal 

not  wute  his  g^gj,  .^^.j.j^  ^^y  such  book,  otlicrwise  he  had  now  prefixed  it  to  this  edition.     Nor 

is  it  probable  that  the  stories  which  Sanders  vented  in  his  name  afterwards  con- 
cerning Ann  Boleyn,  or  queen  Elizabeth's  birth,  were  then  so  much  as  contrived  ;  otherwise 
it  is  not  credible,  that  they  should  not  have  been  printed  at  this  tune ;  since  the  lady 
Elizabeth  being  the  only  object  of  the  fear  and  jealousy  of  the  popish  party,  was  now  out  of 
the  queen's  favour,  and  a  prisoner ;  so  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  all  such  stories  would 
have  been  very  acceptable  to  the  queen,  and  the  clergy  would  have  taken  care  to  have 
published  them,  for  the  defaming  her,  and  blasting  lier  title.     And  therefore  these  things 
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seem  to  be  afterwards  contrived  in  revenge,  when  queen  Eligabeth  began  to  proceed  severely 
against  that  party,  after  the  many  and  repeated  conspiracies  they  had  engaged  in  against 
lier  hfe. 

But  now  the  queen  resolved  to  endow  so  many  religious  houses  as  the  revenues  of  the 
The  Queen  churcli  tliat  were  in  her  hands  could  maintain  :  and  about  that,  and  some  other 
restores  all  particulars,  she  writ  some  directions  to  the  council  with  her  own  hand,  which 
the  Church  will  be  found  in  the  Collections.  I  have  seen  two  copies  of  these  that  differ  a 
belonged 'to  ^i^tle,  but  I  follow  that  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  best  derived  from  the  original, 
the  Crown.  She  desired,  "  that  those  who  had  commission  to  treat  with  the  cardinal  about 
Col.  Number  the  goods  of  the  church,  mio;ht  wait  on  him  once  a  week  to  finish  that  and 

some  otlier  matters  that  were  to  be  prepared  for  the  parliament."  She  particu- 
larly recommended  "  the  care  of  having  good  preaching  encouraged,  which  she  wished  miglit 
be  well  looked  to ;  and  she  advised  a  general  visitation  both  of  the  xmiversities  and  churches 
to  be  made,  by  such  as  the  cardinal  and  they  should  think  fit.  As  for  the  punishment  of 
heretics,  she  wished  it  miglit  not  be  done  rashly ;  yet  she  would  have  justice  done  on  those 
who  by  learning  studied  to  deceive  the  simple  ;  but  would  have  it  so  managed  that  the 
])eople  might  see  they  were  not  condemned  but  upon  just  occasions  ;  and  therefore  ordered 
that  some  of  the  council  should  be  present  at  all  the  burnings  about  London,  and  that  there 
should  be  everywhere  good  sermons  at  those  times.  She  also  verily  believed  that  many 
benefices  should  not  be  in  one  man's  hand ;  but  that  every  priest  ought  to  look  to  his  cure, 
and  reside  upon  it.  And  she  looked  on  the  pluralities  over  England  to  be  a  main  cause  of 
the  want  of  good  preachers,  whose  sermons,  if  joined  with  a  good  example,  would  do  much 
good  ;  and  without  that,  she  thought  their  sermons  would  profit  little." 

And  now  I  return  to  the  burnings,  from  which  I  am  not  unwilling  frequently  to  break  ofF, 

since  a  continued  relation  of  such  things  cannot  be  but  an  ungrateful  entertain- 
buriu    "^^"^^  ment  to  the  reader.     In  July,  one  Juxon  was  burnt  at  Chichester  ;  on  the  2d  of 

August,  James  Abeys  was  burnt  at  Bury,  in  Suffolk ;  on  the  8th  of  August, 
Denly,  a  gentleman,  and  Robert  Smith,  were  burnt  at  Uxbridge ;  on  the  26th,  George  Tan- 
kervil  was  burnt  at  St.  Alban's ;  and  on  the  28th  of  August,  Patrick  Packingham  also  was 
burnt  there.  On  the  31st  of  August,  one  Newman  was  burnt  at  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex ; 
and  Robert  Samuel,  a  preacher,  was  burnt  at  Ipswich.  There  were  also,  in  August,  six 
burnt  in  one  fire  at  Canterbury.  Elizabeth  Warne,  burnt  at  Stratford-le-Bow ;  Stephen 
Harwood,  at  Stratford ;  Thomas  Fust,  at  Ware  ;  and  William  Hall,  at  Barnet :  but  of 
their  sufferings  the  days  are  not  marked.  And  in  this  month  of  August,  Richard  Hook 
suffered  at  Chichester.  In  September,  on  the  6th  day  of  the  month,  George  Catmer  and 
four  others  were  burnt  at  Canterbury.  On  the  20th,  Robert  Glover,  a  gentleman,  and  one 
Cornelius  Bangey,  were  burnt  at  Coventry  :  the  same  month,  but  we  know  not  on  what 
days,  William  Allen  was  burnt  at  Walsingham  ;  Roger  Coo,  at  Yerfonl ;  Thomas  Cob,  in 
Thetford.  Thomas  Haywood  and  John  Garaway,  at  Lichfield,  were  also  burnt  on  the  same 
account.  On  the  16th  of  October  following,  William  Wolsey  and  Robert  Pigot  were  burnt 
at  Ely ;  where  Shaxton,  that  had  been  bishop  of  Salisbury  in  king  Hemy's  time,  and  quitted 
his  bishopric  on  the  account  of  the  Six  Articles,  but  in  the  end  of  that  reign  recanted,  and  was 
now  suffragan  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  condemned  them*.  It  is  enough  to  have  named  all 
those  who  were  burnt  merely  by  the  proceedings  ex  officio  ;  for  being  forced  either  to  accuse 
themselves,  or  to  die  however,  they  chose  rather  plainly  to  answer  those  articles  that  were 
ministered  to  them,  and  so  were  condemned  for  their  answers. 

But  on  the  16th  of  October,  Ridley  and  Latimer  offered  up  their  lives  at  Oxford,  on  which 
Ridlevand  ^^  "^^Y  ^^  expected  I  should  enlarge  a  little.  The  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Gloucester, 
Latinierburnt  and  Bristol,  Were  sent  to  Oxford  by  a  special  commission  from  the  cardinal  to 
at  Oxford.  proceed  against  them.  As  soon  as  Ridley  heard  they  proceeded  in  the  name  of 
the  pope,  by  authority  from  the  cardinal,  he  put  on  his  cap,  having  stood  bareheaded  before 
that,  because  he  woidd  express  no  sign  of  reverence  to  those  who  acted  by  such  a  commis- 

*  Shaxton  did  not  condemn  them  :  Fuller,  the  bishop's  chancellor,  condemned  them.  Heyward  dean  of  Ely,  and 
Christopherson  dean  of  Norwich,  with  others,  were  in  the  commission,  but  the  chancellor  was  the  chief, — Strype's 

CoRllECT. 
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sion.  He  said  he  paid  great  respect  to  the  cardinal  as  descended  from  the  royal  family,  and 
a  man  endued  with  such  learning  and  virtue ;  that  therefore  he  honoured  and  reverenced 
him  :  but  for  his  legatine  authority  from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  he  utterly  renounced  it,  and 
therefore  would  show  no  reverence  to  that  character ;  and  so  putting  off  his  cap  as  he  spoke 
of  him  on  other  respects,  he  put  it  on  again  when  he  named  his  being  legate  ;  and  being 
requii'ed  to  put  it  off,  refused  to  do  it  on  that  account,  but  one  of  the  beadles  did  it  for  him. 
After  that  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  made  him  a  long  exhortation  to  recant,  and  acknowledge 
the  see  of  Rome  :  since  Christ  had  built  his  church  on  St.  Peter,  and  the  fathers  had  all 
acknowledged  the  pre-eminence  of  that  see,  and  himself  had  been  once  of  that  opinion.  To 
which  he  answered,  it  was  upon  the  faith  which  St.  Peter  confessed  that  Christ  had  founded 
his  church  ;  he  acknowledged  the  bisliops  of  Rome  had. been  held  in  great  esteem,  both  for 
the  dionity  of  the  city  and  the  worthiness  of  the  bishops  that  sate  in  it ;  but  they'were  only 
esteemed  Patriarchs  of  the  West ;  and  the  church  had  not  then  thought  of  that  power  to 
which  they  had  since  advanced  themselves ;  he  confessed  he  was  once  of  their  mind,  but  it 
was  as  St.  Paul  had  been,  a  persecutor ;  he  had  seen  since  such  spots  in  tlie  church  of  Rome, 
that  he  could  never  return  to  it.  Upon  this  followed  much  discourse.  In  conclusion,  they 
objected  to  him  some  articles  about  those  opinions  which  he  had  maintained  a  year  and  a 
half  before  that  in  the  schools,  and  required  him  to  make  his  answers  to  them.  He  began 
with  a  protestation,  that  by  answering  them  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  pope's  authority  ; 
and  then  answered  them  as  he  had  done  before.  Latimer  used  the  like  protestation  and 
answers.  So  they  were  allowed  one  night's  respite  to  consider  better,  whether  they  would 
recant  or  not ;  but  next  day  they  appearing,  and  adhering  to  the  answers  they  had  made, 
were  declared  obstinate  heretics,  and  ordered  to  be  degraded,  and  so  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  power. 

After  that  new  attempts  were  made  on  Ridley  to  persuade  him  to  accept  of  the  queen's 
mercy  j  but  all  being  to  no  purpose,  the  writ  was  sent  down  to  burn  them.     The  night  before 
the  execution  Ridley  was  very  joyful,  and  invited  the  mayor  and  his  wife,  in  whose  house 
he  was  kept,  to  be  at  his  wedding  next  day  :  at  which,  when  the  mayor's  wife  wept,  he  said 
he  perceived  she  did  not  love  him  ;  but  he  told  her,  thougli  his  breakfast  would  be  sharp,  he 
was  sure  his  supper  would  be  sweet :  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  his  sister  would  come  and 
see  him  die ;  and  was  in  such  composure  of  mind  that  they  were  all  amazed  at  it.     Next 
morning,  being  the  16th,  they  were  led  out  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was  before  Baliol- 
coUege :  they  looked  up  to  the  prison  to  have  seen  Cranmer,  but  he  was  then  engaged  in 
dispute  with  some  friars,  so  that  he  was  not  in  his  window ;  but  he  looked  after  them  with 
great  tenderness,  and,  kneeling  down,  prayed  earnestly  that  God  would  strengthen  their 
faith  and  patience  in  that  their  last  but  painful  passage.     When   they  came  to  the  stake, 
they  embraced  one  another  with  great  affection,  Ridley  saying  to  Latimer,  "  Be  of  good 
ieart,  brother,  for  God  wdll  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flame,  or  enable  ns  to  abide  it." 
Doctor  Smith  was  appointed  to  pi'each,  and  took  his  text  from  these  words,  "  If  I  give  my 
iody  to  be  burnt,  and  have  no  charity,  it  profiteth  nothing."     He  compared  their  dying  for 
neresy  to  Judas's  hanging  himself;  and  warned  the  people  to  beware  of  them,  with  as  much 
bitterness  as  he  could  express.     Tlie  best  of  it  was,  the  sermon  lasted  not  above  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.     When  he  had  done,  Ridley  was  going  to  answer  him ;  and  the  lord  Williams, 
that  was  appointed  by  the  queen  to  see  the  execution,  was  inclined  to  hear  him  ;  but  the 
vice-chancellor  said,  except  he  intended  to  recant,  he  was  not  to  be  suffered  to  speak.    Ridley 
answered,  "  He  would  never  deny  his  Lord,  nor  those  truths  of  his  of  which  he  was 
persuaded ;  God's  will  be  done  in  him  :  he  committed  himself  to  God,  who  would  indif- 
ferently judge  all."     Then  he  addressed  himself  to  the  lord  Williams,  and  said,  "  Nothing 
troubled  him  so  much  as  that  he  had  received  fines  of  some  who  took  leases  of  him  when  he 
was  bishop  of  London,  and  these  leases  were  now  voided :  he  therefore  humbly  prayed  that 
the  queen  would  give  order  that  those  might  be  made  good  to  the  tenants,  or  that  the  fines 
might  be  restored  out  of  his  goods  which  he  had  left  in  his  house,  and  were  of  far  greater 
value  than  those  fines  would  amount  to  ;  and  that  some  pity  might  be  had  of  Shipside,  his 
brother-in-law,  who  was  turned  out  of  a  place  he  liad  put  him  in,  and  had  now  attended  on 
him  with  great  care."    Then  they  both  prayed,  and  fitted  themselves  for  the  stake ;  Latimer 
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saying  to  Ridley,  "  Be  of  good  comfort,  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle  in  England  as, 
I  trust,  by  God's  grace,  shall  never  be  put  out."  Then  gunpowder  being  hanged  about  their 
bodies  in  great  quantities  to  hasten  their  death,  the  fire  was  put  to,  and  Latimer  was,  with 
the  first  flame,  the  powder  taking  fire,  put  out  of  pain  and  died  immediately.  But  Ridley 
had  a  more  lingering  torment,  for  they  threw  on  tlie  fire  so  much  wood  that  the  flame  could 
not  break  through  it,  so  that  his  legs  were  ahnost  consumed  before  this  was  observed ;  and 
then  one  opening  the  passage  to  the  flame,  it  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Thus  died  these  two  excellent  bishops  :  the  one,  for  his  piety,  learning,  and  solid  judgment, 
the  ablest  man  of  all  that  advanced  the  Reformation;  and  the  other,  for  the  plain  simplicity 
of  his  life,  esteemed  a  truly  primitive  bishop  and  Christian.  Of  his  care  of  his  bishopric,  the 
instructions  he  gave  at  his  visitation,  chiefly  of  the  monasteries,  will  give  a  good  evidence  ; 
and  therefore  I  have  put  them  in  the  Collection,  as  they  were  copied  from  the 
,  °  23''  ""'  register  of  Worcester  by  that  ingenious  and  worthy  counsellor  Mr.  Summers, 
who,  out  of  his  zeal  to  the  Reformation,  searched  all  the  books  there,  that  he 
might  gather  from  them  such  things  as  he  thought  could  be  of  use  to  this  work.  Bonner 
had  made  an  ill  retribution  to  Ridley  for  the  kindness  he  had  showed  his  friends  when  he 
was  in  possession  at  London  :  for  he  had  made  Bonner's  mother  always  dine  with  him  when 
he  lived  in  his  country-house  of  Fulhara,  and  treated  her  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  mother; 
besides  his  kindness  to  his  other  friends.  Heath,  then  bishop  of  Worcester,  had  been  kept 
prisoner  a  year  and  a  half  in  Ridley's  house,  where  he  lived  as  if  he  had  been  at  his  own  ; 
and  Heath  used  always  to  call  him  the  best  learned  of  all  the  party :  yet  he  so  far  forgot 
gratitude  and  humanity  that,  though  he  went  through  Oxford  when  he  was  a  prisoner  there, 
he  came  not  to  see  him.  When  they  lay  in  the  Tower,  both  Cranmer  and  they  were,  by 
reason  of  the  number  of  prisoners,  put  into  one  chamber  for  some  months  ;  but  after  they 
came  to  Oxford,  they  could  scarce  send  messages  to  one  another :  and  men  had  laid  off 
humanity  so  much,  that  all  the  while  they  lay  tliere  none  of  the  university  waited  on  them. 
Few  that  favoured  their  doctrine  were  then  left,  and  of  the  rest  it  is  no  wonder  that  none 
came  to  visit  them  ;  nor  did  they  supply  them  with  anything  they  needed,  for  all  the  charity 
that  Avas  sent  to  them  came  from  London. 

This  summer  there  was  a  strict  search  made  after  all  the  goods  of  the  church  that  had 
Suits  about  ^een  embezzled ;  and  all  that  had  been  visitors,  either  in  king  Henry  or  king 
the  Sprils  of  Edward''s  time,  were  brought  into  suits  about  it;  but  many  compounded,  and 
Chuiclies.  gQ  purchased  their  quiet  by  an  off"er  to  the  church  of  some  large  gratuity,  and 
according  to  the  greatness  thereof  their  affection  to  the  church  was  measured.  ]\Iany  of 
those  did  favour  the  Reformation,  which  made  them  give  the  more  bountifully,  that  so  they 
might  come  under  good  characters,  and  be  the  less  suspected. 

The  parliament  was  opened  on  the  2Lst  of  October.  The  chancellor  came  thither,  both 
Gardiner's  *'"^^  ''"'^  ^"  *''"^  23rd,  but  could  come  no  more.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  staid 
Sickness  and  long  for  dinner  that  day  that  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  to  be  burnt,  till  one 
Death.  should  bring  him  word  that  the  fire  was  set  to  them  ;  but  the  messenger  coming 

post,  did  not  reach  London  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  he  then  went  cheer- 
fully to  dine  ;  but  was  at  dinner  struck  with  the  illness  of  which  he  died.  It  was  a 
suppression  of  urine,  which  held  him  till  the  12th  of  November,  on  which  he  died.  He  had 
great  remorse  for  his  former  life  ;  and  Day,  bishop  of  Chichester,  coming  to  him,  and  com- 
forting him  with  the  assurance  of  justification  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  he  answered  him, 
"  He  might  speak  of  that  to  him  or  others  in  his  condition  ;  but  if  he  opened  that  gap  again, 
and  preached  that  to  the  people,  then  farewell  all  together."  He  often  repeated  those  words, 
'•  Erravi  cum  Petro,  sed  non  flevi  cum  Petro  :"  "  I  have  erred  with  Peter,  but  I  have  not 
mourned  with  him."  He  was  of  a  nobler  descent  than  is  commonly  known  :  for  though  he 
took  the  name  Gardiner  from  his  supposed  father,  yet  he  was  then  believed  to  be  the  base 
son  of  Richard  AVoodvil,  that  was  brother  to  queen  Elizabeth,  wife  to  king  Edward  IV. ;  so 
that  he  was  of  kin  to  king  Henry  VIII.  in  the  second  and  third  degree  of  consanguinity, 
which  might  be  the  cause  that  he  was  so  suddenly  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester. 
This  is  mentioned  by  sir  Edward  Hobby,  in  a  letter  be  writ  to  one  of  those  that  had  fled 
beyond  sea,  giving  him  an  account  of  his  death ;  where  he  says  of  him,  he  was  a  man  of 
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higher  descent  than  lie  was  commonly  reputed ;  and  on  the  margent  it  is  said  he  was  nephew 
to  a  queen  of  England.  This  explains  that  which  I  find  objected  both  to  him  and  Bonner 
in  one  of  the  books  that  were  written  in  the  defence  of  the  married  clergy ;  that  no  wonder 
they  were  such  enemies  to  marriage,  since  both  of  them  ■^^ere  born  in  adultery.  He  was  a 
man  well  skilled  in  the  canon  and  civil  laws,  and  moderately  in  divinity.  He  had  a  good 
style  in  Latin,  and  understood  the  Greek  well ;  but  his  strength  lay  in  deep  dissimulation,  a 
quickness  of  apprehension,  a  great  prospect  of  affairs,  a  close  and  artificial  way  of  concealing 
his  mind,  and  insinuating  himself  into  the  affections  and  confidences  of  other  persons.  He 
did  comply  all  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  and  would  willingly  have  done  the  like  in  king  Edward's 
time,  but  that  Cranmer  knew  him  too  well  to  be  directed  by  him,  and  handled  him  as  he 
deserved.  But  the  usage  he  then  met  with  so  recovered  him  with  queen  JMary,  that  she  put 
him  in  the  greatest  trusts;  and  now,  when  a  cardinal's  hat  was  like  to  fall  on  his  head,  he 
was  carried  off,  and  all  his  ambitious  projects  fell  with  him.  Of  his  servile  compliance  ia 
promoting  king  Henry's  divorce,  I  have  found  fresh  instances  besides  those  that  are  men- 
tioned in  the  former  Part.     Wlien  he  went  to  Rome,  in  the  year  1529,  Anne  Boleyn  writ 

a  very  kind  letter  to  him,  which  I  have  put  in  the  Collection.     By  it  the  reader 
0  ec.    um-  ^,ju  clearly  perceive  that  he  was  then  in  the  secret  of  the  king's  designing  to 

marry  her  as  soon  as  the  divorce  was  obtained.  There  is  another  particular  in 
that  letter  which  corrects  a  conjecture  which  I  set  down  in  the  beginning  of  the  former  Book, 
concerning  the  cramp-rings  that  were  blessed  by  king  Henry,  which  I  thought  might  have 
been  done  by  him  after  he  was  declared  Head  of  the  Church.  That  Part  was  printed  before 
I  saw  this  letter :  but  this  letter  shows  they  were  used  to  be  blessed  before  the  separation 
from  Rome,  for  Anne  Boleyn  sent  them  as  great  presents  thither.  The  use  of  them  had 
been  (it  seems)  discontinued  in  king  Edward^s  time ;  but  now,  under  queen  Mary,  it  was 
designed  to  be  revived,  and  the  office  for  it  was  written  out  in  a  fair  manuscript  yet  extant, 

of  which  I  have  put  a  copy  in  the  Collection.  But  the  silence  in  the  writers  of 
ber  ■'5     "  "    *''''^*'  tiii^<^  makes  me  think  it  was  seldom,  if  ever,  practised.     But  to  return  to 

Gardiner's  officious  compliance  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  I  have  put  in  the 
Collect. Num-  Collection  a  letter  of  his  to  king  Henry,  written  in  such  confidence  to  him  that 

even  cardinal  Wolsey  was  not  to  see  it.  In  it  he  sets  out  the  pope's  timorous- 
ness  so  plainly,  that  he  writes,  he  saw  nothing  but  the  fear  he  was  in  of  the  emperor's  forces 
kept  him  from  granting  what  was  desired ;  therefore  he  advised  the  king  to  do  the  business 
once  in  England,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  emperor  to  complain,  not  doubting  but  he  would 
be  put  ofi"  by  as  many  delays  as  were  now  used  in  the  king's  business. 

Heath,  archbishop  of  York,  had  the  seals  on  the  1st  of  January,  they  having  been  during 
that  interval  in  the  hands  of  sir  Nicholas  Hare,  then  master  of  the  rolls,  and  he  was  made 
chancellor  during  the  queen's  pleasure.  The  queen  also,  considering  that  Whitehall  had 
been  taken  from  the  see  of  York,  had  a  scruple  in  her  conscience  against  living  in  it,  but 
Heath  and  she  agreed  it  thus :  Snfiblk  Place,  by  the  duke's  attainder,  was  now  in  the 
queen's  hands,  so  she  gave  that  to  the  see  of  York,  which  Heath  sold,  and  converted  it  to 
tenements,  and  purchased  another  house  near  Charing  Cross,  which  from  thence  forward 
was  called  York  House. 

But  for  the  parliament,  it  was  now  much  changed ;  men's  minds  were  much  alienated 
The  Temper    ^'om  the  clergy  and  also  fi'om  the  queen,  who  minded  nothing  else  but  to  raise 
of  the  Parlia-  them  to  great  wealth  and  power  again.     On  the  28th  of  October,  it  was  moved 
ment  is  much  {^  tjjg  house  of  commons  to  give  a  subsidy  and  two-fifteenths  for  paying  the 
*    ■  debts  of  the  crown,  but  it  was  opposed  with  great  vehemence.     It  was  said, 

that  the  queen  had  profusely  given  away  the  riches  of  the  crown,  and  then  turned  to  the 
laity  to  pay  her  debts :  why  did  she  not  rather  turn  to  the  spiritualty  ?  But  it  was 
answered,  that  the  convocation  had  given  her  a  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound ;  and 
the  queen  asked  now,  after  almost  three  years'  reign,  nothing  but  what  she  had  discharged 
her  subjects  of  at  her  first  coming  to  the  crown.  Yet  the  heats  grew  such,  that  on  the  1st 
of  November,  secretary  Petre  brought  a  message  from  her,  that  she  thanked  them  that  had 
moved  for  two-fifteenths  for  her,  but  she  refused  it ;  so  the  subsidy  was  agreed  on.  On  the 
2nth  of  No\  ember,  the  queen  sent  for  the  house  of  commons.     When  they  Avcre  come,  she 
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said  to  them,   she  could  not    with   a  good  conscience  take    the  tenths  and   first-fruits  of 

spiritual  benefices  :  it  was  a  tax  her  father  laid  on  the  clergy  to  support  his  dig- 

The  Queen  ^^j,    ^£  Supreme  Head  ;  of  which,  since  she  was  divested,  she  would  also  discharge 

disciiiirc'ps  tiic  •/  1  '  o 

Clergy ''of  that.  Then  the  legate  made  a  speech  to  show  that  tithes  and  impropriations  of 
Tenths  and  spiritual  benefices  were  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  and  ought  to  return  to  it. 
First-fiuits.  rj.jjg  qiieen  upon  that  declared,  that  she  would  surrender  them  up  likewise  to 
the  church.  Then  one  Story  of  the  house  of  commons  kneeled  down  and  said  to  the  queen, 
that  the  speaker  did  not  open  to  her  their  desire  that  licences  might  be  restrained.  This 
■was  a  great  afi"ront  to  the  speaker ;  so  he  returning  to  the  house  complained  of  Story.  This 
member  thought  he  might  assume  more  liberty ;  for  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  time,  when  the 
bill  for  the  first  book  of  the  English  service  passed,  he  spoke  so  freely  against  it,  with  such 
reflections  on  the  king  and  the  protector,  that  he  was  put  in  the  Serjeant's  hands,  and  sent 
to  the  Tower.  The  words  he  said  were,  "  Wo  unto  thee,  O  England,  when  thy 
Eccles.  X.  king  is  a  child;"  and  an  impeachment  was  drawn  against  him.  But  upon  his 
submission,  the  house  ordered  the  privy-councillors  to  declare  to  the  protector, 
that  it  was  their  resolution  that  he  should  be  enlarged ;  and  they  desired  that  the  king- 
would  forgive  his  offence  against  him  and  his  council :  now  he  had  indisci-eetly  appeared 
against  all  licences  from  Rome,  thinking  he  had  a  privilege  to  talk  more  freely ; 
Journ.  om.  ^,^^  j^^  confessed  his  fault,  and  the  house  "  knowing  that  he  spake  from  a  good 
zeal,"  forgave  him.  He  was  afterwards  condemned  for  treason  in  queen 
Elizabetirs  reign. 

On  the  23rd  of  November  the  bill  for  suppressing  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  and  the 
resigning  up  all  impropriations  that  were  yet  in  the  queen's  gift,  to  the  church,  to  bo 
disposed  of  as  the  legate  pleased  for  the  relief  of  the  clergy,  was  brought  into  the  house.  It 
was  once  thought  fit  to  have  the  surrender  of  impropriations  left  out ;  for  it  was  said,  the 
queen  might  do  that  as  well  by  letters  patents ;  and  if  it  were  put  into  the  bill,  it  would 
raise  great  jealousies,  since  it  would  be  understood,  that  the  queen  did  expect  that  the 
subjects  should  follow  her  example ;  but  it  was  resolved,  by  all  means  possible,  to  recover 
the  tithes  to  the  church  ;  so  it  was  put  into  the  bill.  It  was  long  argued ;  some  said,  the 
clergy  would  rob  the  crown  and  the  nation  both ;  and  that  the  laity  must  then  support  the 
dignity  of  the  realm.  It  was  particularly  committed  to  sir  William  Cecil  and  others,  to  be 
examined  by  them.  On  the  3rd  of  December  the  house  divided  about  it,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  were  against  It,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  were  for  it. 

There  was  a  bill  sent  down  against  the  countess  of  Sussex,  who  had  left  her  Imsband,  and 
Against  those  8°"^  i"to  France,  where  siie  lived  openly  in  adultery,  and  bare  children  to  others, 
that  had  fled  A  bill  was  put  in  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  first  parliament  of  this  reign,  to 
beyond  Sea,  take  her  jointure  from  her,  and  declare  her  children  bastards;  and  was  then  cast 
rejec  e  .  ^^^^  ^^  j.|^^  commons ;  and  had  now  again  the  same  fate.     Another  bill  was  put 

in  against  the  duciiess  of  Suffolk  and  others,  who  had  gone  beyond  sea,  to  require  them  to 
return,  under  severe  punishments:  but  though  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  lords,  yet,  upon  a 
division  of  the  house  of  commons,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative.  The  greatest  and 
wealthiest  of  those  who  favoui'ed  the  Reformation,  seeing  in  how  ill  a  condition  they  must 
be  if  they  staid  in  England,  were  gone  beyond  sea ;  so  it  was  now  endeavoured  to  force 
them  to  return,  or  to  make  them  lose  their  estates  :  but  the  commons  thouglit  they  had 
already  consented  to  too  severe  laws  against  them,  and  therefore  would  add  no  more.  The 
duchess  of  Suffolk  had  been  persecuted  while  she  was  in  the  Netherlands,  but  narrowly 
escaped.  Another  bill  was  put  in  for  the  incapacitating  of  several  persons  from  being 
justices  of  peace  *  ;  but  was  cast  out  by  the  commons  at  the  first  reading.  This  was  chiefly 
against  such  as  were  suspected  of  remissness  in  the  prosecuting  of  heretics  :  but  the  commons 
would  do  nothing  to  encouratre  that ;  nor  was  it  necessary,  since  it  was  in  the  queen's  power 
to  leave  out  of  the  commission  such  as  she  excepted  to :  but  it  showed  the  zeal  of  some  who 
had  a  mind  to  recommend  themselves  by  such  motions. 

There  was  a  complaint  put  into  the  house  of  commons  by  the  wife  of  one  Rufford  against 

•  The  bill  was  that  no  servants  to  gentlemen,  and  wearing  their  clothes  (except  the  king  and  queen's) 
should  be  justices.     It  was  read  the  second  time  on  the  12th  of  November. — Strype's  Coruect. 
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Bennet  Smith,  who  had  hired  two  persons  to  kill  her  Imsband ;  and  which,  as  the  act  passed 
A  A  td  b  about  it  says,  was  one  of  the  most  detestable  murders  that  had  ever  been 
ring  one  from  known  in  England.  But  Smith,  that  had  hired  and  afterwards  paid  the  mur- 
the  benefit  of  derers,  might  by  the  law  claim,  and  have  the  benefit  of  clergy.  It  is,  and  l)ath 
Clergy.  been  an  ancient  custom  in  this  nation,  that  for  some  crimes,  those  who  can  read, 

are  not  to  suiFer  death.  This  was  at  first  done  with  a  declaration,  that  either  they  had 
vowed,  or  were  then  resolved  to  enter  into  orders,  which  was  the  cause  that  no  bigamy,  that 
is,  none  that  had  been  twice  married,  or  such  as  married  widows,  were  capable  of  it,  because 
such  could  not  receive  orders ;  and  the  reading  was  only  to  show  that  they  were  in  some 
sort  qualified  for  orders  :  though  afterwards  the  reading,  witliout  any  such  vow  or  promise, 
was  all  that  was  required  to  give  one  the  benefit  of  clergy.  Tiiis  was  granted  as  an 
appendix  of  the  ecclesiastical  immunity ;  for  the  churchmen  were  not  satisfied  that  their 
own  persons  should  be  exempted  from  punishment,  but  would  needs  have  all  that  resolved 
to  come  among  them,  be  likewise  preserved  from  the  punishment  due  to  those  crimes  which 
they  had  formerly  committed.  So  Rufford's  wife  petitioning  that  Smith  might  by  act  of 
parliament  be  debarred  that  benefit,  they  sent  her  to  the  queen  to  beg  that  she  would  order 
Smith  to  be  brought  from  the  Tower,  where  he  was  then  kept,  to  the  bar  of  their  house : 
which  being  done,  the  other  partners  and  actors  confessed  all :  and  though  he  at  first  denied, 
yet  he  afterwards  confessed.  So  tlie  bill  was  sent  up  by  the  commons  to  the  lords,  where  it 
■was  much  opposed  by  the  clergy,  who  would  not  consent  that  any  diminution  should  be 
made  of  their  ancient  privileges :  but  the  heinousness  of  the  fact  WTought  so  much  on  the 
greater  part,  that  it  w^as  passed ;  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Rutland,  the  bishops  of  London, 
Worcester,  Norwich,  and  Bristol,  the  lords  Abergavenny,  Fitzwater,  and  Lumley,  pro- 
testing. Pates  was  now  bishop  of  Worcester,  upon  Heath's  translation  to  York.  He  was 
(as  some  say)  designed  to  be  bishop  of  that  see  by  king  Henry  upon  Latimer's  resignation  ; 
but  being  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  the  pope  and  cardinal  Pole,  he  fled  beyond  sea. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  upon  the  death  of  Jerome  de  Ghinuci,  he  was  at  Rome  made  bishop 
of  Worcester  by  the  pope,  and  was  thereupon  attainted  :  but  his  attainder  had  been  repealed 
by  the  former  pai'liament,  and  so  he  was  restored  to  that  see. 

On  the  9th  of  December  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  And  the  day  following  sir 
Anthony  Kingston,  who  had  been  a  main  stickler  in  it,  and  had  one  day  taken 
Kingston  put  ^hc  keys  of  the  house  from  the  Serjeant,  which  (it  seems)  was  not  displeasing  to 
in  the  Tower  tlie  major  part  of  the  house,  since  they  did  nothing  upon  it,  was  sent  to  the 
forhisbeha-  Xower :  and  that  same  day  (as  it  is  in  the  council  books),  the  bishop  of  Ely 
House  of  delivered  to  the  lord  treasurer  the  pope's  bull,  confirming  the  king  and  queen's 
Commons.  title  to  Ireland,  bearing  date  the  7th  of  June.  Kingston  lay  in  the  Tower  till 
Ex  Lib.  Con-  i\^q  23d  of  the  month,  and  then  he  submitted,  and  asked  pardon,  and  was  dis- 
charged. But  he  was  next  year  accused  to  have  engaged  in  a  design  with  some 
others,  to  have  robbed  the  exchequer  of  50,000/.,  and  with  it  to  have  made  a  rebellion. 
Whereupon  eight  of  them,  Udal,  Throgmorton,  Perkliam,  Daniel,  Stanton,  Rosses,  Bedy- 
land,  and  Dethick,  were  executed  for  high  treason.  What  evidence  was  brought  against 
them  I  do  not  know.     But  Kingston  died  on  his  way  to  London. 

From  the  parliament  I  turn  next  to  the  convocation,  where  the  cardinal  was  now  at  more 
Card.  Pole  in  liberty,  being  delivered  from  Gardiner's  jealousies  and  opposition.  He  obtained 
Convocation  of  the  queen  on  the  2nd  of  November  a  warrant  under  the  great  seal,  giving  him 
™rreformin"'  licence  to  hold  a  synod.  The  licence  he  had  formerly  taken  out,  is  made 
the  Clergy."  mention  of :  and  to  avoid  all  ambiguities  which  might  arise  from  the  laws  or 
Rot.  Pat.  1st  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  she  authorised  him  to  call  that,  or  any  other  synod 
*■'•  •  ''=•  after,  and  to  decree  what  canons  he  should  think  fit :  she  also  authoi-ised  the 
clergy  to  meet,  consent  to,  and  obey  those  canons,  without  any  danger  of  the  law.  This 
was  thought  safe  on  both  sides  ;  both  for  preserving  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  securing 
the  clergy  from  being  afterwards  brought  within  the  statute  of  premunire,  as  they  had  been 
upon  their  acknowledging  cardinal  Wolsey's  legatine  power.  To  this  convocation  Pole  pro- 
posed a  book  he  had  prepared,  which  was  afterwards  printed,  with  the  title  of  "  Tiie  Reformation 
of  England  by  the  Decree  of  Cardinal  Pole,"  and  is  now  put  into  the  volumes  of  the  councils. 
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The  first  decree  is,  that  there  should  be  constantly  a  remembrance  of  the  reconciliation 
The  Heads  of  HOW  made  with  Rome  in  every  mass :  besides  a  procession,  witli  other  solem- 
Pole'sRe-  nities,  on  the  anniversary  of  it.  He  also  confirmed  the  constitutions  of  Otho 
formation.  ^^^  Othobonus,  forbidding  the  reading  of  all  heretical  books ;  and  set  forth  the 
Catholic  faith,  in  the  words  of  that  exposition  of  it  which  P.  Eugenius  sent  from  the  council 
of  Florence  to  those  of  Armenia. 

The  2nd  was  for  the  careful  administering  and  preserving  of  the  sacraments,  and  for  the 
putting  away  of  all  feasting  in  the  festivities  of  the  dedications  of  churches. 

The  3rd  exhorts  the  bishops  to  lay  aside  all  secular  cares,  and  give  themselves  wholly  to 
the  pastoral  office,  and  to  reside  in  their  diocese,  under  the  highest  pains.  Their  canons  are 
also  required  to  reside,  and  also  other  clergymen.  All  pluralities  of  benefices  with  cure,  are 
simply  condemned :  and  those  who  had  more  benefices  with  cure,  were  required  withia 
two  months  to  resign  all  but  one :  otherwise  it  was  to  be  declared  that  they  had  forfeited 
them  all. 

The  4th  is,  that  whereas  the  residence  of  bishops  could  not  be  of  great  use,  unless  they 
became  truly  pastors  to  their  flock,  which  was  chiefly  done  by  their  preacliing  the  word  of 
God  ;  that  had  been,  contrary  to  the  apostles'  practice,  much  neglected  by  many  :  therefore 
he  requires  them  to  preach  every  Sunday  or  holiday ;  or  if  they  were  disabled,  to  find  other 
fit  persons  to  do  it.  And  they  were  also  in  private  to  instruct  and  exhort  their  people,  and 
all  the  other  inferior  clerey,  and  to  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  or  if 
need  were,  to  use  threatenings.  And  because  of  the  great  want  of  good  preachers,  the 
cardinal  declared  he  would  take  care  there  should  be  homilies  set  out  for  the  instruction  of  the 
nation.  In  the  mean  while  every  bishop  was  to  be  sending  such  as  were  more  eminent  in 
preaching  over  their  diocese,  thereby  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  rest. 

The  5th  is  about  the  lives  of  the  bishops,  that  they  should  be  most  strict  and  exemplary : 
that  they  should  lay  aside  all  pride  and  pomp ;  should  not  be  clothed  in  silk,  nor  have  rich 
furniture ;  and  have  frugal  tables,  not  above  three  or  four  dishes  of  meat ;  and  even  so 
many  he  rather  allows,  considering  the  present  time,  than  approves :  that  at  their  table,  the 
Scriptures  or  other  good  books  should  be  read,  mixed  with  pious  discourses ;  that  they 
should  not  have  too  great  numbers  of  servants  or  horses ;  but  that  this  parsimony  miglit 
appear  not  to  flow  from  avai'ice,  they  were  to  lay  out  the  rest  of  their  revenues  on  the  poor, 
and  for  breeding  young  scholars,  and  other  works  of  piety.  All  the  same  rules  he  sets  to 
the  inferior  clergy,  with  a  due  proportion  to  their  stations  and  profits. 

The  6th  is  about  giving  orders;  they  were  not  to  be  rashly  given,  but  upon  a  strict 
previous  examen.  Every  one  that  was  to  be  ordained,  was  to  give  in  his  name  a  long  time 
before,  that  there  might  be  time  to  inquire  carefully  about  him.  The  bishops  were  charged 
not  to  turn  over  the  examination  upon  others,  and  think  their  work  was  only  to  lay  on 
their  hands ;  but  were  to  examine  diligently  themselves,  and  not  superficially.  And  to  call 
to  their  assistance  such  as  they  knew  to  be  pious  and  learned,  and  in  whom  they  might 
confide. 

The  7th  was  about  conferring  benefices,  which  in  some  sort  came  also  within  that  charge, 
"  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man."  They  were  to  lay  aside  all  partiality  in  tiieir  choice, 
and  seek  out  the  most  deserving :  and  to  make  such  as  they  put  in  benefices  bind  themselves 
by  oath  to  reside. 

The  8th  was  against  giving  the  advowsons  of  benefices  before  they  were  vacant. 

The  9th  was  about  simony. 

The  10th  against  the  alienations  of  any  of  the  goods  of  the  church. 

The  llth  was,  that  in  every  cathedral  there  should  be  a  seminary  for  supplying  the 
diocese  :  of  whom  two  ranks  were  to  be  made ;  the  one  of  those  who  learned  grammar ;  the 
other  of  those  who  were  grown  up,  and  were  to  be  ordained  acholyths ;  and  these  were  to 
be  trained  up  in  study  and  virtue,  till  they  were  fit  to  serve  in  the  church.  And  a  tax  of 
the  fourth  penny  was  laid  on  the  clergy  for  their  maintenance. 

The  12th  was  about  visitations. 

These  were  all  finished,  agreed  to,  and  published  by  him  in  February  next  year. 

In  these  decrees  mention  is  made  of  homilies,  which  were  intended  to  be  piiblished  :  and 
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among  arclibishop  Parker's  papers,  I  find  the  scheme  he  had  of  them  was  thns  laid.  He 
Ex  Manuscr.  <^esigned  four  books  of  homilies.  Tiie  first,  of  the  controverted  points,  for  pre- 
Col.  c.  C.  serving  the  people  from  eiTor :  the  2nd,  for  the  exposition  of  the  creed  and  ten 
Cant.  commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  sacra- 

ments :  the  3rd,  was  to  be  for  the  saints'  days,  and  the  Sundays  and  holidays  of  the  year ; 
for  explaining  the  epistles  and  gospels  :  and  the  fourth  was  concerning  virtues  and  vices,  and 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church. 

By  all  these  it  may  appear  how  well  tempered  tliis  cardinal  was.  He  never  set  on  the 
p  ,  ,^  p  _  clergy  to  persecute  heretics,  but  to  reform  themselves :  as  well  knowing,  that 
signs  for  re-  a  Strict  exemplary  clergy  can  soon  overcome  all  opposition  whatsoever,  and  bear 
forming  tlie  down  even  truth  itself.  For  the  common  people  are  generally  either  so  ignorant, 
CLurcli.  Qj.  g^  distracted  with  other  aifairs,  that  they  seldom  enter  into  any  exact  dis- 

cussion of  speculative  points  that  are  disputed  among  divines :  but  take  up  things  upon 
general  notions  and  prejudices;  and  none  have  more  infiuence  on  them  than  the  scandals  or 
strict  lives  of  churchmen.  So  that  Pole  intending  to  correct  all  those,  laid  down  good  rules 
to  amend  their  lives,  to  throw  out  those  crying  scandals  of  pluralities  and  non-residence  ;  to 
oblige  bishops  to  be  exact  in  their  examinations  before  orders,  and  in  conferring  benefices 
on  the  most  deserving,  and  not  to  be  biassed  by  partial  affections.  In  this  last  thing 
himself  was  a  great  example.  For  though  he  had  an  only  brother  (so  T  find  liim  called  in 
one  of  the  cardinal's  commissions  to  him  with  some  others,  though  I  believe  he  was  a- 
bastard  brother),  David  *,  that  had  continued  all  king  Henry's  time  in  his  archdeaconry  of 
Derby ;  he,  either  to  punish  him  for  his  former  compliance,  or  to  show  he  had  no  mind  to 
raise  his  kindred,  did  not  advance  him,  till  after  he  had  been  two  years  in  England ;  and 
then  he  gave  him  only  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough,  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  bishoprics ; 
which,  considering  his  nearness  to  the  crown  and  high  birth,  was  a  very  small  preferment. 
But  above  all,  that  design  of  his  to  have  seminaries  in  every  cathedral  for  the  planting  of 
the  diocese,  shows  what  a  wise  prospect  he  had  of  the  right  methods  of  recovering  a  church 
which  was  overrun,  as  he  judged,  with  heresy.  It  was  the  same  that  Cranmer  had  formerly 
designed,  but  never  took  effect.  Certainly,  persons  formed  from  their  childhood  with  other 
notions,  and  another  method  of  living,  must  be  much  better  fitted  for  a  holy  character  than 
those  that  have  lived  in  the  pleasures  and  follies  of  the  world ;  who,  unless  a  very  extraor- 
dinary change  is  wrought  in  them,  still  keep  some  of  their  old  customs  about  them,  and  so 
fall  short  of  that  gravity  and  decency  that  becomes  so  spiritual  a  function. 

He  showed  the  weakness  of  his  spirit  in  one  thing,  that  being  against  cruel  proceedings 
with  heretics,  he  did  not  more  openly  profess  it ;  but  both  suffered  the  other  bishops  to  go 
on,  and  even  in  Cantei-bury,  now  sequestered  in  his  hands,  and  soon  after  put  under  his  care, 
he  left  those  poor  men  to  the  cruelties  of  the  brutal  and  fierce  popish  clergy.  In  this  he  was 
to  be  pitied,  that  he  had  not  courage  enough  to  contend  with  so  haughty  a  pope  as  Paul  IV. 
was ;  who  thought  of  no  other  way  of  bearing  down  heresy  but  by  setting  up  the  inquisition 
everywhere.  So  Pole,  it  seems,  judged  it  sufficient  for  him  not  to  act  himself,  nor  to  set  on 
any ;  and  thought  he  did  enough  when  he  discouraged  it  in  private ;  but  yet  he  granted 
commissions  to  the  other  bishops  and  archdeacons  to  proceed  against  those  called  heretics. 
He  was  not  only  afraid  of  being  discharged  of  his  legation,  and  of  losing  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  which  was  now  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  but  he  feared  to  be  sent  for  to  Rome, 
and  cruelly  used  by  the  pope,  who  remembered  all  the  quai-rels  he  formerly  had  with  any  of 
the  cardinals,  and  put  cardinal  Merone  (that  was  Pole's  great  friend)  in  prison  upon  suspi- 
cion of  heresy.  AH  these  things  prevailed  with  Pole  to  give  way  to  the  persecution  ;  and 
it  was  thought  that  he  himself  hastened  the  execution  of  Cranmer,  longing  to  be  invested 
with  that  see  :  which  is  the  only  personal  blemish  I  find  laid  on  him. 

One  remarkable  thing  of  him  was,  his  not  listening  to  the  proposition  the  Jesuits  made 
him,  of  bringing  them  into  England.  That  order  had  been  set  up  about  twelve  years  before 
this,  and  was  in  its  first  institution  chiefly  designed  for  propagating  the  doctrines  of  that 

*  Cardinal  Pole  had  two  brothers.  Arthur  and  Jeffrey,  tard ;  for  there  is  no  bull  of  dispensation  in  his  favour 
both  arraigned  in  the  year  1562,  for  a  conspiracy  against  among  those  sent  over  at  that  time. — Strvpe's  Correct. 
queen  EUizabeth.     David  was  not  his  brother,  nor  a  has- 
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church  in  heretical  or  infidel  countries ;  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  education  of 
children.  It  was  not  easily  allowed  of  at  Rome,  because  the  bishops  did  universally  com- 
plain of  the  great  numbers  of  exempted  regulars ;  and  therefore  at  first  it  was  limited  to  a 
small  number ;  which  restriction  was  soon  taken  off.  They,  besides  the  vows  of  other  orders, 
took  one  for  a  blind  and  universal  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome.  And  because  they  were 
much  to  be  employed,  they  were  dispensed  with  as  to  the  hours  of  the  quire,  which  made  them 
be  called  a  mongrel  order,  between  the  regulars  and  seculars.  They  liave  since  that  time, 
by  their  care  in  educating  youth,  by  their  indefatigable  industry,  and  chiefly  by  their  accom- 
modating penances,  and  all  the  other  rules  of  religion,  to  the  humours  and  inclinations  of 
those  who  confess  their  sins  to  them,  drawn  almost  all  the  world  after  them  ;  and  are  raised 
now  to  that  height,  both  of  wealth  and  power,  that  they  are  become  the  objects  of  the  envy 
and  hatred  of  all  the  rest  of  their  own  church.  They  suggested  to  Pole,  that  whereas  the 
queen  was  restoring  the  goods  of  the  church  that  were  in  her  hands,  it  was  but  to  little 
purpose  to  raise  up  the  old  foundations ;  for  the  Benedictine  order  was  become  rather  a  cloo' 
than  a  help  to  the  church :  they  therefore  desired  that  those  houses  might  be  assigned  to 
them  for  maintaining  schools  and  seiuinaries,  which  they  should  set  on  quickly ;  and  they 
did  not  doubt,  but  by  their  dealing  with  the  consciences  of  those  who  were  a  dying,  they 
should  soon  recover  the  greatest  part  of  the  goods  of  the  church.  The  Jesuits  were  out  of 
measure  oifended  with  him  for  not  entertaining  their  proposition,  which  I  gather  from  an 
Italian  manuscript  which  my  most  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Crawford,  found  in  Venice  when  he 
was  chaplain  there  to  sir  Thomas  Higgins,  his  majesty's  envoy  to  that  republic  :  but  how  it 
came  that  this  motion  was  laid  aside,  I  am  not  able  to  judge. 

There  passed  nothing  else  remarkable  this  year,  but  that  in  the  end  of  November,  John 
Web,  a  gentleman,  George  Roper,  and  Gregory  Parke,  were  burnt  all  at  one  stake  in 
Canterbury.  And  on  the  18th  of  December,  Phiipot,  that  had  disputed  in  the 
M '  f"'/  convocation,  was  burnt  in  Smithfield.  He  was,  at  the  end  of  that  meeting,  put 
in  prison  for  what  he  had  said  in  it,  though  liberty  of  speech  had  been  promised, 
and  the  nature  of  the  meeting  did  require  it.  He  was  kept  long  in  the  stocks  in  the  bishop 
of  London's  coal-house ;  and  many  conferences  were  had  with  him  to  persuade  him  to  change. 
By  what  Bonner  said  in  one  of  them,  it  appears  that  he  hoped  they  should  be  better  used 
upon  Gardiner's  death  :  for  Bonner  told  him,  he  thought,  because  the  lord  chancellor  was 
dead,  they  would  burn  no  more ;  but  he  should  soon  find  his  error,  if  he  did  not  recant.  He 
continued  steadfast  in  his  persuasion,  and  pleaded  that  he  had  never  spoken  nor  written 
against  their  laws  since  they  were  made,  being  all  the  while  a  prisoner,  except  what  he  had 
said  in  conference  with  them  :  yet  this  prevailed  not  with  Bonner,  who  had  as  little  justice 
as  mercy  in  his  temper.  On  the  16th  of  December  he  was  condemned,  and  delivered  to  the 
sheriffs.  He  was  at  first  laid  in  irons,  because  he  was  so  poor  that  he  could  not  fee  the 
jailor  ;  but  next  day  these  were  by  the  sheriff''s  order  taken  off.  As  he  was  led  into  Smith- 
field,  on  the  18th,  he  kneeled  down,  and  said,  "  I  will  pay  my  vows  in  thee,  O  Smithfield  !" 
When  he  was  brought  to  the  stake,  he  said,  "  Shall  I  disdain  to  suffer  at  this  stake,  since 
my  Redeemer  did  not  refuse  to  suffer  on  the  cross  for  me?"  He  repeated  the  106th,  107th, 
and  108th  psalms,  and  then  fitted  himself  for  the  fire,  which  consumed  him  to  ashes.  So 
this  year  ended,  in  which  there  were  sixty-seven  burnt  for  religion  ;  and  of  those,  four  were 
bishops,  and  thirteen  were  priests. 

In  Germany,  a  diet  was  held  at  Augsburg,  where  the  peace  of  Germany  was  fully  settled ; 
and  it  was  decreed  that  the  princes   of  the  Augsburg  Confession  should  have  the 
oreign      ^^^^  liberty  of    their    religion ;   and  that    every  prince  might  in  his  own  state 
establish  what  religion  he  pleased ;  excepting  only  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  who 
were  to  forfeit  their  benefices  if  they  turned.    Those  of  Austria,  and  Ferdinand's  other  here- 
ditary dominions,  desired  freedom  for  their  consciences  :  but  Ferdinand  refused  it ;  yet  he 
appointed  the  chalice  to  be  given  in  the  sacrament.    The  duke  of  Bavaria  did  the  like  in  his 
dominions.     At  all  this  the  pope  was  highly  offended,  and  talked  of  deposing  Ferdinand. 
He  had  nothing  so  much  in  his  mouth  as  the  authority  former  popes  had  exercised  in 
deposing  princes  at  their  pleasure.     He  had  sworn  to  the  cardinals,  before  he  was  chosen, 
that  he  would  make  but  four  cardinals  in  two  years ;  but  he  created  seven  within  one  half 
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year,  and  woiild  not  hear  the  consistory  argue  against  it,  or  remember  him  of  his  promise ; 
but  said  his  power  was  absohite,  and  could  not  be  limited.  One  of  these  cardinals  was 
Gropper,  the  dean  of  Cologne,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  virtues,  but  inconstant  and 
fearful,  as  was  shown  in  the  former  Book  :  he  refused  to  accept  of  that  dignity  so  generally 
sought  after  in  their  church  ;  and  was  more  esteemed  for  rejecting  it  than  others  were  t1iat 
had  by  their  ambition  aspired  to  it. 

In  the  end  of  this  year,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  a  memorable  thing  fell  out ;  of 
which,  if  I  give  a  large  account,  I  do  not  fear  to  be  much  censured  by  the  reader 

arcs  .3  £^j.  j^  especially  since  it  is  not  impertinent  to  this  work,  the  king  and  queen 
being  so  much  concerned  in  it.  It  was  Charles  V.'s  laying  down,  first,  some  of 
his  hereditary  dominions,  in  October  this  year  ;  and  the  rest,  with  the  empire,  not  long  after. 
He  had  now  enjoyed  the  one  forty  years,  and  the  other  thirty-six.  He  was  much  disabled 
by  the  gout,  which  had  held  him  almost  constantly  for  several  years  :  he  had  been  in  the 
greatest  fatigues  that  ever  any  prince  had  undergone,  ever  since  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
age  :  he  had  gone  nine  times  into  Germany,  six  times  into  Spain,  seven  times  into  Italy,  four 
times  into  France ;  had  been  ten  times  in  the  Netherlands,  had  made  two  expeditions  into 
Africa,  and  been  twice  in  England,  and  had  crossed  the  seas  eleven  times.  He  had  not  only 
been  a  conqueror  in  all  his  wars,  but  had  taken  a  pope,  a  king  of  France,  and  some  princes 
of  Germany,  prisoners,  besides  a  vast  accession  of  wealth  and  empire  from  the  AVest  Indies. 
But  he  now  growing  out  of  love  with  the  pomp  and  greatness  of  the  world,  began  to  have 
more  serious  thoughts  of  another  hfe,  which  were  much  increased  in  him  by  the  answer  one 
of  his  captains  gave  him,  when  he  desired  leave  to  retire  ;  and  being  asked  the  reason,  said, 
that  between  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  the  hour  of  death  there  ought  to  be  some  interval. 
He  found  his  fortune  turned  :  his  designs  in  Germany  were  blasted.  In  the  siege  of  Metz, 
he  saw  he  could  no  more  command  triumphs  to  wait  on  him  ;  for  though  his  army  consisted 
of  100,000  men,  yet  he  was  forced  to  raise  his  siege  with  the  loss  of  40,000  men  :  and  though 
his  wars  had  been  this  year  more  successful,  both  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  yet  he  thought  he 
was  too  old  to  deal  with  the  kinff  of  France.  It  was  thought  his  son  set  this  forward,  who 
had  left  England  in  discontent,  being  weary  both  of  his  queen  and  of  holding  a  titular  crown 
only  in  her  right,  being  excluded  from  the  government.  All  these  things  concurring  made 
the  emperor,  in  a  solemn  assembly  at  Brussels,  on  the  25th  of  October,  in  the  presence  of  his 
son  and  Maximilian,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  his  two  sisters,  tlie 
queen-dowagers  of  France  and  Hungary,  with  a  vast  number  of  others  of  lower  quality, 
first  give  his  son  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  so  resign  the  headship  of  that  order  to  him ;  and 
then  the  dukedoms  of  Burgundy  and  Brabant,  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
Two  months  after  that,  he  resigned  all  his  other  hereditary  dominions  ;  and  the  next  year, 
he  sent  a  resignation  of  the  empire  to  the  diet,  who  thereupon  did  choose  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand emperor,  to  which  the  pope  made  great  exceptions  ;  for  he  said  the  resignation  ought 
to  have  been  only  to  him,  and  that  being  made  as  it  was,  it  was  null ;  and  upon  that  he 
would  not  acknowledge  the  new  emperor. 

Charles  staid  some  time  in  Flanders  in  a  private  house  :  for  he  left  all  his  palaces,  and 
had  but  little  company  about  him.  It  is  said  that  when  Seld,  his  brother's  secretary,  being 
sent  to  him,  was  leaving  him  once  late  at  night,  all  the  candles  on  the  stairs  being  burnt  out, 
and  none  waiting  to  light  him.  down,  the  late  emperor  would  needs  carry  the  candle  down 
after  him  :  the  other,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  being  much  confounded  at  it,  the  emperor 
told  him,  he  was  now  a  private  man ;  and  his  servants  knowing  there  was  nothing  now  to 
be  had  by  attending,  did  not  wait  carefully.  He  bade  him  tell  his  brother  what  a  change  he 
had  seen  in  him,  and  how  vain  a  thing  the  attendance  of  courtiers  was,  since  he  was  so  soon 
forsaken  by  his  own  servants.  He  reserved  but  100,000  crowns  a-year  for  his  own  use, 
and  sixty  servants.  But  at  his  coming  into  Spain,  he  found  even  that  small  pension  was  not 
readily  paid  ;  at  which  he  was  observed  to  be  much  displeased.  He  retired  to  a  place  in  the 
confines  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  which  he  had  observed  in  his  hunting  to  be  fit  for  a  retreat,  bv 
reason  of  the  pleasantness  of  the  situation  and  the  temperateness  of  the  air ;  and  there  he  had 
ordered  a  little  apartment  of  seven  rooms,  fourteen  feet  squai-e,  to  be  built  for  him.  He  kept 
only  twelve  servants  about  himself,  and  sent  the  rest  to  stay  in  the  neighbouring  towns. 

>  OL.  I.  MM 
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He  gave  himself  at  first  much  to  mechanical  curiosities,  and  had  great  varieties  of  clocks, 
and  some  other  motions,  which  surprised  the  ignorant  monks,  who  were  afraid  they  were 
the  performances  of  magic ;  especially  his  machines  of  birds  of  wood  that  did  fly  out  and 
come  back,  and  the  representations  of  armies  that  by  springs  engaged  and  fought.  He  also 
designed  that  great  work  of  carrying  the  Tago  up  a  hill  near  Toledo,  which  was  afterwards 
done  at  a  vast  charge.  He  gave  himself  to  gardening,  and  used  to  graft  and  imp  with  his 
own  hand ;  and  keeping  but  one  horse,  rode  abroad  sometimes  attended  only  by  one  footman. 

The  making  of  clocks  was  not  then  so  perfect  as  it  is  since,  so  that  he  could  never  bring 
his  clocks  to  strike  in  the  same  minute ;  and  he  used  upon  that  to  say,  he  saw  the  folly  of 
endeavourins  to  bring;  all  men  to  be  of  the  same  mind  in  religion,  since  he  could  not  brino- 
machines  to  agree  exactly. 

He  set  himself  also  much  to  study  ;  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  retirement,  went  oftcner 
to  the  chapel  and  to  the  sacrament  than  he  had  done  at  first.  He  used  also  to  discipline 
himself  with  a  cord,  which,  after  his  death,  having  some  marks  of  the  severity  he  had  put 
himself  to,  was  laid  up  among  his  son's  chiefest  rarities.  But  amidst  all  this,  it  was  believed 
he  became  in  most  points  to  be  of  the  belief  of  the  protestants  before  he  died  :  and  as  his 
confessor  was  burnt  afterwards  for  heresy,  so  Miranda,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  used 
to  come  often  to  him,  was  upon  the  same  suspicions  kept  long  in  prison.  Near  the  end 
of  two  years,  at  the  anniversary  of  his  mother's  funeral,  who  had  died  but  a  few  years  before, 
having  lived  long  mad,  he  took  a  conceit  that  he  would  see  an  obit  made  for  himself,  and 
would  have  his  own  funeral  rites  performed ;  to  which  he  came  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the 
monks,  and  prayed  most  devoutly  for  the  rest  of  his  own  soul,  which  set  all  the  company  on 
weeping.  Two  days  after  he  sickened  of  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1558.  A  rare  and  great  instance  of  a  mind,  surfeited  with  the  pomps  and  glories  of  the 
world,  seeking  for  that  quiet  in  retirement  which  he  had  long  in  vain  searched  after  in 
palaces  and  camps. 

And  now  I  return  to  the  affairs  of  England.  The  21st  of  March  was  Cranmer  brought 
to  the  end  of  all  his  afflictions,  and  received  his  crown.     On  the  12th  of  Sep- 

ranmei'  s  ^gmber,  tlie  former  year.  Brooks,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  came  to  Oxford,  as  the 
pope's  sub-delegate :  and  Martin  and  Story,  commissioners  from  the  king  and 
queen,  sate  with  him  in  St.  Mary's,  to  judge  him.  When  he  appeared  before  them,  he 
paid  a  low  reverence  to  them  that  sate  in  the  king  and  queen's  name ;  but  would  give  none 
to  Brooks,  since  he  sate  by  an  authority  from  the  pope,  to  which  he  would  pay  no  respect. 
Then  Brooks  made  a  long  speech,  to  set  forth  his  apostacy  and  heresy,  his  incontinence,  and 
finally,  his  treason,  and  exhorted  him  to  repent ;  and  insinuated  to  him  great  hopes  of  being 
restored  to  his  see  upon  it.  After  this  Martin  made  a  speech  of  the  diiference  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority. 

When  they  had  done,  Cranmer  first  kneeled  down  and  said  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  next  he 
repeated  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  then  he  told  them  he  would  never  acknowledge  the  bishop  of 
Rome's  authority ;  he  owned  his  allegiance  to  the  crown,  according  to  the  oath  he  had  often 
sworn,  and  the  submitting  to  the  pope  was  directly  contrary  to  that ;  he  could  not  serve 
two  masters.  He  said  the  bishops  of  Rome  not  only  set  up  pretensions  that  were  contrary 
to  the  power  of  princes,  but  they  had  also  made  laws  contrary  to  those  made  by  God : 
instancing  it  in  the  worship  of  an  unknown  tongue,  the  denying  the  chalice  to  the  people, 
the  pretending  to  dispose  of  crowns,  and  exalting  themselves  above  every  creature,  which 
showed  them  not  to  be  the  vicars  of  Christ,  but  to  be  antichrists,  since  all  these  things  were 
manifestly  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  that  was  delivered  in  the  gospel.  He  remem- 
bered Brooks,  that  he  had  sworn  to  the  king's  supremacy.  Brooks  said  it  was  to  king 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  that  Cranmer  had  made  him  swear  it.  To  which  Cranmer  replied, 
that  he  did  him  wrong  in  that,  for  it  was  done  in  his  predecessor  Warham's  time,  who  had 
asserted  the  king's  supremacy ;  and  it  was  also  sent  to  be  discussed  in  the  universities,  and 
they  had  set  their  hands  and  seals  to  it ;  and  that  Brooks,  being  then  a  doctor,  had  signed 
it  with  the  rest :  so  that  all  this  being  done  before  he  came  to  be  archbishop,  it  ought  not  to 
he  called  his  deed. 

After  this  Story  made  another  speech,  of  the  authority  of  the  church;  magnifying  the 
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see  of  Rome,  and  enlarging  on  those  arguments  commonly  insisted  on  ;  and  desired  Brooks 
■would  put  Cranmer  to  make  a  plain  answer,  and  cut  oft"  all  debates.  Then  followed  a  long 
discourse  between  Martin  and  Cranmer ;  in  which  Martin  objected,  that  he  had  once  sworn 
to  the  pope  when  he  was  consecrated,  but  that  aspiring  to  be  arclibishop,  he  had  changed 
liis  mind  in  compliance  to  king  Henry;  that  he  had  condenmed  Lambert  of  heresy,  for 
denyino-  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  and  afterwards  turned  to  that  himself.  To 
all  this  Cranmer  answered,  pretending  that  never  man  came  more  unwillingly  into  a 
bishopric  than  he  did  to  his.  That  he  was  so  far  from  having  aspired  to  it,  that  though 
the  king  had  sent  one  post  to  him,  to  come  over  to  be  consecrated,  he  being  then  in  (Jer- 
many,  yet  he  had  delayed  his  journey  seven  weeks,  hoping  that  in  all  that  time  the  king 
mio'ht  have  forgot  him  ;  that  at  his  consecration  he  publicly  explained  his  meaning  in  what 
sense  he  swore  to  the  pope,  so  that  he  did  not  act  deceitfully  in  that  particular  :  and  that 
when  he  condemned  Lambert,  he  did  then  believe  the  corporal  presence,  which  lie  continued 
to  do,  till  Dr.  Ridley  showed  him  such  reasons  and  authorities  as  persuaded  him  to  change 
his  mind,  and  then  he  was  not  ashamed  to  retract  his  former  opinion.  Then  they  objected 
his  having  been  twice  married,  his  keeping  his  wife  secretly  in  king  Henry's  time,  and 
openly  in  king  Edward's  reign  ;  his  setting  out  heretical  books  and  articles,  and  compelling 
others  to  subscribe  them  ;  his  forsaking  the  catholic  church,  and  denying  Christ's  presence 
in  tlie  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  disputing  against  it  so  publicly  lately  at  Oxford.  He 
confessed  his  living  in  marriage,  and  that  he  thought  it  was  lawful  for  all  men  to  marry  ; 
and  that  it  was  certainly  better  to  do  so,  than  to  lie  with  other  men's  wives,  as  many 
priests  did :  he  confessed  all  the  other  articles ;  only  he  said,  he  had  never  forced  any  to 
subscribe. 

After  this  Brooks  made  a  long  speech  to  him,  with  many  of  the  common  arguments 
concerning  the  pope's  power  and  the  presence  in  the  sacrament ;  to  which  Cranmer  made 
another  largo  answer.  Then  many  witnesses  were  examined  upon  the  points  they  had 
heard  Cranmer  defend  in  the  schools ;  and  in  conclusion,  they  cited  him  to  appear  before 
the  pope  within  eighty  days,  to  answer  for  all  those  things  which  were  now  objected  to  him. 
He  said  he  would  do  it  most  willingly,  if  the  king  and  queen  would  send  him ;  but  he 
could  not  go  if  he  were  still  detained  a  prisoner. 

After  this  he  was  sent  back  to  prison,  where  he  lay  till  tlie  14th  of  February  this  year ; 
and  then  Bonner  and  Thirleby  were  sent  down  to  degrade  him.  Bonner  desired  this 
employment  as  a  pleasant  revenge  on  Cranmer,  who  had  before  dcjjrived  him ;  but  it  was 
forced  on  the  other,  who  had  lived  in  great  friendship  with  Cranmer  formerly,  and  was  a 
gentle  and  good-natured  man,  but  very  inconstant  and  apt  to  change.  They  had  Cranmer 
brought  before  them,  and  then  they  caused  to  read  their  commission,  which  declared  him 
contumax  for  not  coming  to  Rome,  and  required  them  to  degrade  him.  They  clothed  him 
in  pontifical  robes,  a  mitre,  and  the  other  garments,  with  a  crosier  in  his  hand  ;  but  the 
robes  were  made  of  canvas,  to  make  him  show  more  ridiculous  in  them.  Then  Bonner 
made  a  speech  full  of  jeers:  "  Tiiis  is  the  man  tliat  despised  the  pope,  and  is  now  judged 
by  him  :  this  is  the  man  that  pulled  down  churches,  and  is  now  judged  in  a  church  :  this  is 
the  man  that  contemned  tlie  sacrament,  and  is  now  condemned  before  it:"  with  other  such 
expressions,  at  which  Thirleby  was  much  ofl"ended,  and  pulled  him  oft  by  the  sleeve, 
desiring  him  to  make  an  end  ;  and  challenged  him  afterwards,  that  he  had  broke  the 
promise  he  had  made  him  before  of  treating  him  with  respect.  And  he  was  observed  to 
weep  much  all  the  while ;  he  protested  to  Cranmer  that  it  was  the  most  sorrowful  action 
of  his  whole  life,  and  acknowledged  the  great  love  and  friendship  that  had  been  between 
them  ;  and  that  no  earthly  consideration  but  the  queen's  command,  could  have  induced  him 
to  come  and  do  what  tiiey  were  then  about ;  he  shed  so  many  tears,  that  oft  he  stopped, 
and  could  not  go  on  in  his  discourse  for  the  abundance  of  them.  But  Cranmer  said,  his 
degradation  was  no  trouble  to  him  at  all ;  he  reckoned  himself  as  long  ago  cut  off  from  all 
dependence  and  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome,  so  their  doing  it  now  with  so  much 
pageantry  did  not  much  affect  him  ;  only  he  put  in  an  appeal  from  the  pope  to  the  next 
free  general  council.  He  said  he  was  cited  to  Rome,  but  all  the  while  kept  a  prisoner ;  so 
there  was  no  reason  to  proceed  against  him  in  his  absence,  since  lie  was  willing  to  have  gone 
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thither  and  defended  his  doctrine ;  he  also  denied  any  authority  the  pope  had  over  him, 
or  in  England,  and  therefore  appealed  from  his  sentence.      But  notwithstand- 

,  y^  °'   ing  that   he  was  degraded,  and  all  that  ludicrous  attire  was  taken,  piece   after 
piece,  from  him,  according  to   the  ceremonies  of  degradation  which  are  in  use 
in  the  church  of  Rome. 

But  there  were  new  engines  contrived  against  him.  Many  had  been  sent  to  confer  with 
him,  both  English  and  Spanish  divines,  to  persuade  hira  to  recant ;  he  was  put  in  hopes  of 
life  and  preferment  again,  and  removed  out  of  prison  to  the  dean's  lodgings  at  Christ  Church, 
where  all  the  arguments  that  could  be  invented,  were  made  use  of  to  turn  him  from  his 
former  persuasion :  and  in  conclusion,  as  St.  Peter  himself  had  with  curses  denied  his 
Saviour,  so  he  who  had  resisted  now  almost  three  years,  was  at  last  overcome ;  and  human 
infirmity,  the  fears  of  death,  and  the  hopes  that  were  given  him,  prevailed  with  him  to  set 
his  hand  to  a  paper,  renouncing  all  the  errors  of  Luther  and  Zuin^lius,  acknow- 
ledging the  pope's  supremacy,  the  seven  sacraments,  the  corporal  presence  in  the 
eucharist,  purgatory,  prayer  for  departed  souls,  the  invocation  of  saints ;  to  which  was 
added,  his  being  soiTy  for  his  former  errors ;  and  concluded,  exhorting  all  that  had  been 
deceived  by  his  example  or  doctrine  to  return  to  the  unity  of  the  church ;  and  protestin<T 
that  he  had  signed  it  willingly,  only  for  the  discharge  of  his  own  conscience. 

Fox,  and  other  later  writers  from  him,  have  said,  that  one  reason  of  this  compliance  was, 
that  he  might  have  time  to  finish  his  answer  to  Gardiner's  book,  against  that  which  he  had 
written  concerning  the  sacrament :  and  Fox  has  printed  the  letter  which  he  avouches  to 
prove  this  by.  But  the  good  man  (it  seems)  read  the  letter  very  carelessly ;  for  Cranmer 
says  no  such  thing  in  it ;  but  only,  that  he  had  appealed  to  the  next  general  council,  to  try 
if  that  could  procure  him  a  longer  delay,  in  which  he  might  have  time  to  finish  his  book  ; 
and  between  these  two  there  is  a  great  difference.  How  long  this  was  signed  before  his 
execution  I  find  it  nowhere  niarked,  for  there  is  no  date  put  to  his  subscription. 

Cranmer's  recantation  was  presently  printed,  and  occasioned  almost  equally  great  insultinfs 
on  the  one  hand,  and  dejection  on  the  other.  But  the  queen  was  not  at  all  wrought  on  by 
it,  and  was  now  forced  to  discover  that  her  private  resentments  governed  her  in  this  matter ; 
which  before  she  had  disowned.  She  was  resolved  he  should  be  made  a  sacrifice  for  giving  the 
judgment  of  divorce  in  her  mother's  marriage ;  and  hitherto  though  she  had  pretended 
only  zeal  for  religion,  yet  now  when  that  could  be  no  more  alleged,  yet  she  persisted  in  her 
resolution  of  having  him  burnt :  she  said,  since  he  had  been  the  great  promoter  of  heresy 
that  had  corrupted  the  whole  nation,  that  must  not  serve  his  turn,  which  would  be  sufiicient 
in  other  cases  :  it  was  good  for  his  own  soul,  and  might  do  good  to  others,  that  he  repented ; 
but  yet  she  ordered  the  sentence  to  be  executed.  The  writ  went  out  the  24tli 
Number27°'  °^  February,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection.  Heath  took  care  not  only 
to  enrol  the  writ,  but  the  warrant  sent  to  him  for  issuing  it,  which  is  not 
ordinary.  It  is  like  he  did  it,  to  leave  it  on  record  to  posterity,  that  he  did  it  not 
in  course,  as  he  did  other  writs,  but  had  a  special  order  from  the  queen  for  it.  The 
long  time  that  passed  between  the  date  of  the  writ  and  the  execution  of  it,  makes  it 
probable  that  he  made  the  formerly  mentioned  recantation  after  the  writ  was  brouorht 
down  ;  and  that  the  fears  of  death,  then  before  his  eyes,  did  so  far  work  on  him,  that  he 
signed  the  writing :  but  when  the  second  order  was  sent  down  to  execute  the  former,  he 
was  dealt  with  to  renew  his  subscription,  .and  then  to  write  the  whole  over  again,  which  he 
also  did  ;  all  this  time  being  under  some  small  hopes  of  life  :  but  conceiving  likewise  some 
jealousies  that  they  might  burn  him,  he  writ  secretly  a  paper,  containing  a  sincere  con- 
fession of  his  faith,  such  as  flowed  from  his  conscience,  and  not  from  his  weak  fears ;  and 
being  brought  out,  he  carried  that  along  with  him.  He  was  carried  to  St.  Mary's,  and  set 
on  a  place  raised  higher  for  him  to  be  more  conspicuously  seen.  Cole,  provost  of  Eton, 
preached  :  he  ran  out  in  his  sermon  on  the  mercy  and  justice  of  God,  which  two  attributes 
do  not  oppose  or  jostle  out  one  another;  he  applied  this  to  princes  that  were  gods  on  earth, 
who  must  be  just  as  well  as  merciful ;  and  therefore  they  had  appointed  Cranmer  that  day 
to  sufiFer.  He  said  it  was  he  that  had  dissolved  the  marriage  between  the  queen's  father  and 
mother,  had  driven  out  the  pope's  authority,  had  been  the  fountain  of  all  the  heresies  in 
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Eno-land;  and  since  the  bishop  of  Rochester  andsirThos.  More  had  suffered  for  the  church, 
it  was  meet  that  others  should  suffer  for  heresy ;  and  as  the  duke  of  Northumberland  had 
suffered  in  More's  room,  so  there  was  no  other  clergyman  that  was  equal  or  fit  to  be 
balanced  with  Fisher  but  he.  Then  he  turned  to  Cranmer,  and  magnified  his  conversion, 
which  he  said  was  the  immediate  hand  of  God  ;  that  none  of  their  arguments  had  done  it, 
but  the  inward  working  of  God's  Spirit ;  he  gave  him  great  hopes  of  Heaven,  and  assured 
him  there  should  be  dirges  and  masses  said  for  his  soul  in  all  the  churches  in  Oxford. 

All  this  while  Cranmer  expressed  great  inward  confusion,  lifting  up  his  eyes  often  to 
heaven,  and  then  letting  them  fall  downward,  as  one  ashamed  of  himself;  and  he  often 
poured  out  floods  of  tears.  In  the  end,  when  Cole  bid  him  declare  his  faith,  he  first  prayed 
with  many  moving  expressions  of  deep  remorse  and  inward  horror;  then  he  made  his 
exhortation  to  the  people,  first,  "  Not  to  love  or  set  their  hearts  on  the  things  of  the  world ; 
to  obey  the  king  and  queen  out  of  conscience  to  God ;  to  live  in  mutual  love ;  and  to  relievo 
the  poor  according  to  their  abundance.  Then  he  came  to  that  on  which,  he  said,  all  his 
past  life,  and  that  which  was  to  come,  did  hang,  being  now  to  enter  either  into  the  joys  of 
lieaven,  or  the  pains  of  hell.  He  repeated  the  Apostles'  creed,  and  declared  his  belief  of 
the  Scriptures ;  and  then  he  spake  to  that  which,  he  said,  troubled  his  conscience  more  than 
anything  he  had  ever  done  in  his  whole  life ;  which  was,  the  subscribing  a  paper  contrary 
to  the  truth,  and  against  his  conscience,  out  of  the  fear  of  death  and  the  love  of  life ;  and 
when  he  came  to  the  fire,  he  was  resolved  that  hand  that  had  signed  it  should  burn  first. 
He  rejected  the  pope,  as  Christ's  enemy  and  antichrist ;  and  said,  he  had  the  same  belief  of 
tlie  sacrament  which  he  had  published  in  the  book  he  writ  about  it." 

Upon  this  there  was  a  wonderful  confusion  in  the  assembly.  Those  who  hoped  to  have 
gained  a  great  victory  that  day,  seeing  it  turning  another  way,  were  in  much  disorder  :  they 
called  to  him  to  dissemble  no  more.  He  said  he  had  ever  loved  simplicity,  and  before  that 
time  had  never  dissembled  in  his  whole  life.  And  going  on  in  his  discourse  with  abundance 
of  tears,  they  pulled  him  down,  and  led  him  away  to  tlie  stake,  which  was  set  in  the  same 
place  where  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  burnt.  All  the  way  the  priests  upbraided  him  for  his 
changing ;  but  he  was  minding  another  thing. 

When  he  came  to  the  stake^  he  first  prayed,  and  then  undressed  himself;  and  being  tied 
to  it,  as  the  fire  was  kindling  he  stretched  forth  his  right  hand  towards  the 
Martyrdom  fl^niCj  never  moving  it,  save  that  once  he  wiped  his  face  with  it,  till  it  was  burnt 
with  great  away,  which  was  consumed  before  the  fire  reached  his  body.  He  expressed  no 
constancy  of  disorder  for  the  pain  he  was  in  ;  sometimes  saying,  "  That  unworthy  hand !"  and 
oft  crying  out,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit!"  He  was  soon  after  quite  burnt. 
But  it  was  no  small  matter  of  astonishment  to  find  his  heart  entire,  and  not  consumed 
among  the  ashes  ;  which,  though  the  reformed  would  not  carry  so  far  as  to  make  a  miracle 
of  it,  and  a  clear  proof  that  his  heart  had  continued  true,  though  his  hand  had  erred  ;  yet 
they  objected  it  to  the  papists  that  it  was  certainly  such  a  thing  that,  if  it  had  fallen  out  in 
any  of  their  church,  they  had  made  it  a  miracle. 

Thus  did  Thomas  Cranmer  end  his  days,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
man  raised  of  God  for  great  services,  and  well  fitted  for  them.  He  was  natu- 
is  arac-  j.j^]iy  ^f  jj  niild  and  gentle  temper,  not  soon  heated,  nor  apt  to  give  his  opinion 
rashly  of  things  or  persons ;  and  yet  his  gentleness,  though  it  oft  exposed  him  to 
his  enemies,  who  took  advantages  from  it  to  use  him  ill,  knowing  he  would  readily  forgive 
them,  did  not  lead  him  into  such  a  weakness  of  spirit  as  to  consent  to  everything  that  was 
uppermost :  for  as  he  stood  firmly  against  the  Six  Articles  in  king  Henry's  time,  notwith- 
standing all  his  heat  for  them,  so  he  also  opposed  the  duke  of  Somerset  in  the  matter  of  the 
sale  and  alienation  of  the  chantry  lands,  and  the  duke  of  Northumberland  during  his  whole 
government ;  and  now  resisted  unto  blood  :  so  that  his  meekness  was  already  a  virtue  in 
him,  and  not  a  pusillanimity  in  his  temper.  He  was  a  man  of  great  candour ;  he  never 
dissembled  his  opinion,  nor  disowned  his  friend  :  two  rare  qualities  in  that  age,  in  whicli 
there  was  a  continued  course  of  dissimulation  almost  in  the  whole  English  clergy  and  nation, 
they  going  backward  and  forward  as  the  court  turned.  But  this  had  got  him  that  esteem 
with  king  Henry,  that  it  always  preserved  him  in  his  days.  He  knew  what  complaints 
eoever  v/cre  brought  against  him,  he  would  freely  tell  him  the  truth ;  so  instead  of  asking  it 
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from  other  hands,  he  began  at  himself.    He  neither  disowned  his  esteem  of  queen  Anne,  n(jr 
his  friendship  to  Cromwell  and  the  duke  of  Somerset  in  their  misfortunes  ;  but  owned  he 
had  the  same  thoughts  of  them  in  tlieir  lowest  condition  that  he  had  in  their  greatest  state. 
He  being  thus  prepared,  by  a  candid  and  good  nature,  for  the  searches  into  truth,  added 
to  these  a  most  wonderful  diligence — for  he  drew  out  of  all  the  authors  that  he  read  every- 
thing that  was  remarkable,  digesting  these  quotations  into  common-places, — tliis  begat  in 
king  Henry  an  admiration  of  him  :  for  he  had  often  tried  it,  to  bid  him  bring  the  opinions 
of  tlie  fathers  and  doctors  upon  several  questions,  which  he  commonly  did  in  two  or  tliree 
days'  time.     This  flowed  from  tlic  copiousness  of  his  common-place  books.     He  had  a  good 
judgment,  but  no  great  quickness  of  apprehension ;  nor  closeness  of  style,  which  was  diffused 
and  unconnected ;  therefore,  when  anything  was  to  be  penned  that  required  more  nerves,  he 
made  use  of  Ridley.    He  laid  out  all  his  wealth  on  the  poor  and  pious  uses  :  he  had  hospitals 
and  surgeons  in  his  house  for  the  king's  seamen  ;  he  gave  pensions  to  many  of  those  that  fled 
out  of  Germany  into  England ;  and  kept  up  that  which  is  hospitality  indeed  at  his  table, 
where  great  numbers  of  the  honest  and  poor  neighbours  were  always  invited,  instead  of  the 
luxury  and  extravagance  of  great  entertainments  which  the  vanity  and  excess  of  the  age  we 
live  in  has  honoured  with  the  name  of  hospitality,  to  which  too  many  are  led  by  the  authority 
of  custom  to  comply  too  far.     He  was  so  humble  and  affable,  that  he  carried  himself  in  all 
conditions  at  the  same  rate.     His  last  fall  was  the  only  blemish  of  his  life ;  but  he  expiated 
it  with  a  sincere  repentance,  and  a  patient  martyrdom.     He  had  been  the  chief  advancer  of 
the  Reformation  in  his  life ;  and  God  so  ordered  it,  that  his  death  should  bear  a  proportion 
to  the  former  parts  of  his    life,  which  was  no  small  confirmation  to  all  that  received  his 
doctrine  when  they  heard  how  constantly  he  had  at  last  sealed  it  with  his  blood.    And  though 
it  is  not  to  be  fancied  that  king  Henry  was  a  prophet,  yet  he  discovered  such  things  in 
Cranmer's  temper  as  made  him  conclude  he  was  to  die  a  martyr  for  his  religion ;  and  there- 
fore he  ordered  him  to  change  his  coat-of-arms,  and  to  give  pelicans  instead  of  cranes,  which 
were  formerly  the  arms  of  his  family  ;  intimating  withal,  that  as  it  is  reported  of  the  pelican 
that  she  gives  her  blood  to  feed  her  young  ones,  so  he  was  to  give  his  blood  for  the  good  of 
the  church.    That  king's  kindness  to  him  subjected  him  too  much  to  him  ;  for  great  obliga- 
tions do  often  prove  the  greatest  snares  to  generous  and  noble  minds.    And  he  was  so  much 
overborne  by  his  respects  to  him,  and  was  so  affected  with  king  Henry's  death,  that  he  never 
after  that  shaved  his  beard,  but  let  it  grow  to  a  great  length  ;  which  I  the  rather  mention, 
because  the  pictures  that  were  afterwards  made  for  him,  being  taken  according  to  what  he 
was  at  his  death,  differ  much  from  that  which  1  have  put  in  my  former  volume  *.      Those  who 
compared  modern  and  ancient  times,  found  in  him  so  many  and  excellent  qualities,  that  they 
did  not  doubt  to  compare  him  to  the  greatest  of  the  primitive  bishops ;  not  only  to  the 
Chrysostoms,  Ambroses,  and  Austins,  but  to  the  fathers  of  the  first  rate  that  immediately 
followed  the  apostles — to  the  Ignatiuses,  Policarps,  and  Cyprians.    And  it  seemed  necessary 
that  the  reformation  of  this  church,  which  was  indeed  nothing  else  but  restoring  of  the  primi- 
tive and  apostolical  doctrine,  should  have  been  chiefly  carried  on  by  a  man  so  eminent  in  all 
])rimitive  and  apostolical  virtues.     And  to  those  who  upbraided  the  reformed  with  his  fall, 
it  was  answered,  that  Liberius,  whom  they  so  much  magnify,  had  fallen  as  foully  upon  a 
much  slighter  temptation,  only  out  of  a  desire  to  re-enter  to  his  see,  from  which  he  had  been 
banished  ;  and  that  he  persisted  much  longer  in  it. 

But  now  I  shall  give  account  of  the  rest  that  were  burnt  this  year.  On  the  27th  of 
Otlierssuffer-  January,  Thomas  Wirtle,  a  priest,  Bartlet  Green,  a  gentleman,  Thos.  Brown,  John 
ci!  ontlieliUe  Tudson,  and  John  AV^ent,  three  tradesmen,  Isabel  Foster,  and  Joan  Warne,  having 
account.  ^^jj  |^ggjj  prgggnted  because  they  came  not  to  church  ;  articles  were  put  to  them, 

and  upon  their  answers  they  were  all  condemned,  and  burnt  in  Smithfield  at  the  same  stake. 
And  on  the  31st  of  that  month,  John  Lomas  and  four  women  were  burnt  at  Canterbury. 
They  were  presented  because  they  came  not  to  confession ;  whereupon  articles  being  given 
them,  they  were  found  guilty  of  heresy,  and  burnt  in  one  fire.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  two 
women  were  burnt  at  Ipswich ;  three  tradesmen  were  burnt  in  Salisbury  on  the  24th  of 
Jlarch.  On  the  29th  of  April,  Robert  Drakes,  a  priest,  AVilliam  Tyms,  a  deacon,  and  four 
tradesmen  that  were  sent  out  of  Essex  because  they  came  not  to  church,  were  condemned, 
*  The  autbor  iicic  lefcis  (o  tiie  fust  cdiiiori  of  his  woili. — Ed. 
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and  all  burnt  together  in  Smithfield.  John  Hanpole  and  Joan  Booek  were  burnt  at  Rochester 
on  the  1st  of  April ;  and  on  the  2d,  John  Hallier,  a  priest,  was  burnt  in  Cambridge. 

Six  tradesmen  wei-e  sent  up  from  Colchester ;  and  the  bishop  of  London,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  his  prisoners  for  some  time  to  see  if  he  could  prevail  with  them,  growing  weary  of  tl)at 
fruitless  labour,  and  becoming  by  many  acts  of  cruelty  less  sensible  of  those  affections  which 
belong  to  Imman  nature,  did,  without  any  more  ado,  exhibit  the  articles  to  them ;  and  they 
answering  in  the  way  he  accounted  heresy,  he  gave  them  time  to  consider  if  they  would 
recant  till  the  afternoon ;  but  they  continuing  in  the  same  mind,  he  condemned  them,  and 
sent  them  back  to  Colchester,  where  they  were  all  burnt  in  one  fire. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  he  gave  yet  a  more  astonishing  instance  of  his  barbarity.  Laverock, 
an  old  cripple,  a  man  of  sixty-eight  years  old,  and  Jo.  Apprice,  a  blind  man,  were  upon  the 
like  account  condemned,  and  burnt  in  the  same  fire  at  Stratford-le-Bow,  they  comforting 
one  another  that  they  were  now  to  be  freed  of  their  lameness  and  blindness.  The  day  after, 
three  women  were  burnt  in  Smithfield  ;  another  blind  man,  with  a  tradesman,  were  burnt 
at  Gloucester  this  month.  On  the  21st  of  the  month,  three  were  burnt  at  Beccles,  in  Suffolk. 
On  tlie  6th  of  June,  four  men  were  burnt  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex  ;  another  was  burnt  there  on 
the  20tli ;  and  one  was  burnt  at  Leicester  on  the  26th.  But  on  the  27th  of  June,  Bonner 
made  an  unheard-of  execution  of  thirteen,  whereof  eleven  were  men  and  two  women,  all 
burnt  in  one  fire  in  Stratford-le-Bow.  He  had  condemned  in  all  sixteen,  but,  by  what  inter- 
cession I  do  not  know,  three  of  them  were  preserved  by  a  warrant  from  cardinal  Pole.  It 
seems  Bonner  thought  it  not  worth  the  while  to  burn  those  singly,  and  therefore  sent  them 
in  such  droves  to  the  stake :  but  whether  the  horror  of  this  action,  or  the  discontent  because 
the  cardinal  had  saved  some  of  them,  wrought  on  him,  I  know  not,  the  latter  being  the  more 
likely,  he  burnt  no  more  till  April  next  year. 

The  30th  of  June  three  were  burnt  at  Bury,  in  Suflfulk.  On  the  16th  of  July,  three  men 
were  burnt  at  Newbury  :  but  this  July,  there  was  done  in  Guernsey  an  act  of 
baiir"at^  '^'^'  '*^  gi'eat  inhumanity  as  ever  was  recorded  in  any  age.  A  mother  and  her  two 
Guernsey  of  daughters  were  burnt  at  the  same  stake ;  and  one  of  them,  a  married  woman, 
burning  a  big  with  child,  when  she  was  in  the  fire,  the  violence  of  it  bursting  her  belly,  a 
"  "''"'°  boy  fell  out  into  the  flame,  that  was  snatched  out  of  it  by  one  that  was  more 
merciful  than  the  rest ;  but  after  they  had  a  little  consulted  about  it,  the  infant 
was  thrown  in  again,  and  there  was  literally  baptised  with  fire.  There  were  many  eye- 
witnesses of  fjiis,  who  attested  it  afterwards  in  queen  Elizabetli's  time,  when  the  matter  was 
inquired  into,  and  special  care  was  taken  to  have  full  and  evident  proofs  of  it :  for,  indeed, 
the  fact  was  so  unnatural,  that  a  man  must  either  be  possessed  with  a  very  ill  opinion  of  the 
actors,  or  be  well  satisfied  about  the  number  and  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  before  he  could 
believe  it.  But  lies  and  forgeries  are  seldom  made  of  actions  done  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and 
before  so  great  an  assembly  as  was  present  at  this.  Therefore  complaint  being  made  of  it  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  the  dean  of  Guernsey  was  put  in  prison  for  it ;  and  afterwards  he,  and  nine 
more  that  were  all  accessary  to  it,  took  out  their  pardons  :  so  merciful  was  the  government 
then  to  pardon  an  action  of  such  a  monstrous  nature,  because  done  with  some  colour  of  law ; 
since,  it  was  said,  the  mother  was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  no  exception  was  made  of  her 
belly.  On  the  IBtli  of  July,  two  women  and  one  man  were  burnt  at  Greenstead.  On  the 
1st  of  August,  Joan  Wast,  a  blind  woman,  was  burnt  at  Derby.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
one  was  burnt  at  Bristol ;  and  another  in  the  same  place  on  the  25th  of  that  month.  On 
the  24th,  four  were  burnt  at  Mayfield,  in  Sussex ;  on  the  27th  a  man  and  woman 
■were  burnt  at  Bristol ;  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  a  man  was  burnt  at  Notting- 
ham. And  thus  ended  the  burning  this  year :  those  that  suffered  were  in  all  eighty- 
five.  All  these  persons  were  presented  as  suspect  of  heresy,  and  were  required  to  answer 
the  questions  that  the  bishop  put  to  them ;  which  related  to  the  corporal  presence  in  the 
sacrament,  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  ;  and  upon  the 
answers  they  made  were  condemned  to  the  fire.  But  none  of  them  were  accused  of  any 
violence  committed  on  the  persons  of  any  churchmen,  or  of  any  affront  put  on  their  religion  ; 
and  all  their  sufferings  were  merely  for  their  conscience,  which  they  kept  as  private  as  tliey 
could  :  so  that  it  rather  appeared  in  their  abstaining  from  the  communion  of  a  church  whicli 
they  thought  had  corrupted  the  chief  parts  of  worship,  than  in  anything  they  had  said  or 
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done.  It  was  an  unusual  and  an  ungrateful  thing  to  tlie  English  nation,  that  is  apt  to  com- 
passionate all  in  misery,  to  see  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  once  thirteen,  burning  in  one  fire : 
and  the  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age,  nor  blind  nor  lame,  but  making  havoc  of  all  equally ; 
and  .above  all,  the  barbarity  of  Guernsey  raised  that  horror  in  the  whole  nation,  that  there 
seems,  ever  since  that  time,  such  an  abiiorrence  to  that  religion  to  be  derived  down  from 
father  to  son,  that  it  is  no  wonder  an  aversion  so  deeply  rooted,  and  raised  upon  such 
grounds,  does,  upon  every  new  provocation,  or  jealousy  of  returning  to  it,  break  out  in  most 
violent  and  convulsive  sym[)toms. 

But  all  those  fires  did  not  extinguish  the  light  of  the  Reformation,  nor  abate  the  love  of 
TheRefornia-  ^^'  They  spread  it  more,  and  kindled  new  heats  in  men''s  minds  ;  so  that  what 
tion  spreads  they  had  read  of  the  former  persecutions  under  the  heathens,  seemed  to  be  now 
for. ill  the  revived.  Tiiis  made  those  who  loved  the  gospel  meet  oft  together,  though  the 
eisecution.  jyjg^ijgg  ^f  tjjeir  enemies  obliged  them  to  do  it  with  great  caution  and  secrecy  : 
yet  there  were  sometimes  at  their  meetings  about  two  hundred.  They  were  instructed  and 
watched  over  by  several  faithful  shepherds,  who  were  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  in  feeding 
this  flock  committed  to  their  care.  The  chief  of  these  were  Scambler  and  Bentham,  after- 
wards promoted  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  sees  of  Peterborough  and  Litchfield  ;  Foule, 
Bernher,  and  Rough,  a  Scotchman,  that  was  afterwards  condemned,  and  burnt  by  Bonner. 
There  was  also  care  taken,  by  their  friends  beyond  sea,  to. supply  them  with  good  books, 
which  they  sent  over  to  them  for  their  instruction  and  encouragement.  Those  that  fled 
beyond  sea  went  at  first  for  the  most  part  to  France,  where,  though  they  were  well  used  in 
opposition  to  the  queen,  yet  they  could  not  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  granted 
them  :  so  they  retired  to  Geneva,  and  Zurich,  and  Arraw,  in  Switzerland ;  and  to  Stras- 
burgh  and  Frankfort,  in  the  upper  Germany,  and  to  Emden  in  the  lower. 

At  Frankfort  an  unhappy  difference  fell  in  among  some  of  them  who  had  used  before  the 
The  Troubles  English  liturgy,  and  did  afterwards  comply  with  it  when  they  were  in  England, 
at  Frankfort  where  it  had  authority  from  the  law ;  yet  they  thought  that,  being  in  foreign 
among  the  parts,  they  should  rather  accommodate  their  worship  to  those  among  whom  they 
ng  is  ere.  Jjyg^ .  g^^  instead  of  the  English  liturgy,  they  used  one  near  the  Geneva  and 
French  forms.  Others  thought  that  when  those  in  England,  who  had  compiled  their 
liturgy,  were  now  confirming  what  they  had  done  with  their  blood,  and  many  more  were 
suffering  for  it,  it  was  an  high  contempt  of  them  and  their  sufferings  to  depart  from  these 
forms.  This  contradiction  raised  that  heat  that  Dr.  Cox,  who  lived  in  Strasburgh  with  his 
friend  Peter  Martyr,  went  thither  ;  and  being  a  man  of  great  reputation,  procured  an  order 
from  the  senate  that  the  English  forms  should  only  be  used  in  their  church.  This  dissension 
being  once  raised,  went  further  than  perhaps  it  was  at  first  intended ;  for  those  who  at  first 
liked  the  Geneva  way  better,  that,  being  in  foreign  parts,  they  might  all  seem  to  be  united 
in  the  same  forms,  now  began  to  quarrel  with  some  things  in  the  English  liturgy.  And 
Knox,  being  a  man  of  a  hot  temper,  engaged  in  this  matter  very  warmly  ;  and  got  his  friend 
Calvin  to  write  somewhat  sharply  of  some  things  in  the  English  service.  This  made  Knox 
and  his  party  leave  Frankfort,  and  go  to  Geneva.  Knox  had  also  written  indecently  of  the 
emperor,  which  obliged  the  senate  of  Frankfort  to  require  him  to  be  gone  out  of  their  bounds. 
There  fell  in  other  contests  about  the  censuring  of  offences,  which  some  of  the  congregation 
would  not  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  only,  but  would  have  it  shared  among  the 
whole  congregation.  Upon  these  matters  there  arose  great  debates ;  and  many  papers  were 
written  on  both  sides,  to  the  great  grief  of  Parker  and  others,  who  lived  privately  in  England  ; 
and  to  the  scandal  of  the  strangers,  who  were  not  a  little  offended  to  see  a  company  of  people 
fly  out  of  their  country  for  their  consciences,  and,  instead  of  spending  their  time  in  fasting 
and  prayer  for  their  persecuted  brethren  at  home,  to  fall  into  such  quarrels  about  matters 
which  themselves  acknowledged  were  not  the  substantial  of  rehgion,  nor  points  of  conscience  : 
in  which  certainly  they  began  tiie  breach  who  departed  from  that  way  of  worship  which  they 
acknowledged  was  both  lawful  and  good.  But  there  followed  too  much  animosity  on 
both  sides,  which  were  the  seeds  of  all  those  differences  that  have  since  distracted  this 
church. 

They  who  reflected  on  the  contests  that  the  Novatians  raised,  both  at  Rome  and  Carthage, 
in  Cyprian's  time,  and  the  heats  tlie  Donatists  brought  into  tlie  African  churches  soon  aftet 
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the  persecution  was  over,  found  somewhat  parallel  both  to  these  schisms  now  during  the 
persecution,  and  to  those  afterwards  raised  when  it  was  over. 

I  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  England.  On  the  22d  of  March,  the  very  day  after  Craniner 
Pole  is  made  was  burnt,  Pole  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the  archbishop  of 
Arclibishop  of  York,  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  AVorcester,  Lincoln,  Rochester,  and  St.  Asai)h. 
Canterbury,  jj^  ^^^^  come  over  only  a  cardinal  deacon,  and  was  last  winter  made  a  priest,  and 
now  a  bishop.  It  seems  he  had  his  conge  d'tUre  with  his  election,  and  his  bulls  from  Rome 
already  despatched  before  this  time.  The  pope  did  not  know  with  what  face  to  refuse  tliem, 
beinof  pressed  by  the  queen  on  his  account,  though  he  wanted  only  a  colour  to  wreak  his 
revenge  on  him  ;  to  which  he  gave  vent  upon  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  itself.  It 
seems  Pole  thought  it  indecent  to  be  consecrated  as  long  as  Cranmer  lived;  yet  his  choosing 
the  next  day  for  it,  brought  him  under  the  suspicion  of  having  procured  his  death  :  so  that 
the  words  of  Elijah  to  Ahab,  concerning  Naboth,  were  applied  to  him,  "  Thou  hast  killed, 
and  taken  possession."  On  the  28th  of  that  month,  he  came  in  state  through  London  to 
Bow  church,  where  the  bishops  of  Worcester  and  Ely,  after  the  former  had  said  mass,  put 
the  pall  about  him.  This  was  a  device  set  up  by  pope  Paschal  II.  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  centur)',  for  the  engaging  of  all  archbishops  to  a  more  immediate  dependence  on  that 
see,  they  being,  after  they  took  the  pall,  to  act  as  the  pope's  legates  lorn  (as  the  i)hrase  was), 
of  which  it  was  the  ensign.  But  it  was  at  the  first  admitted  with  great  contradiction,  both 
by  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Poland,  the  archbishops  of  Palermo  and  Gnesna  being  the  first  to 
■whom  they  were  sent ;  all  men  wondering  at  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  of  the  oath  which 
the  popes  required  of  them  at  the  delivery  of  it.  This  being  put  on  Pole,  he  went  into  the 
pulpit,  and  made  a  cold  sermon  about  the  beginning,  the  use,  and  the  matter  of  the  pall, 
without  either  learning  or  eloquence.  The  subject  could  admit  of  no  learning ;  and  for 
eloquence,  though  in  his  younger  days,  when  he  writ  against  king  Henry,  his  style  was  too 
luxuriant  and  florid,  yet  being  afterwards  sensible  of  his  excess  that  way,  he  turned  as  much 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  cutting  off  all  the  ornaments  of  speech,  he  brought  his  style  to  a 
flatness  that  had  neither  life  nor  beauty  in  it. 

All  the  business  of  England  this  year  was  the  raising  of  religious  houses.  Greenwich  w^as 
Some  more  ^P§m*  with  last  year :  the  queen  also  built  a  house  for  the  Dominicans  in  Smith- 
Ueligious  field,  and  another  for  the  Franciscans ;  and,  they  being  begging  orders,  these 
Houses  en-  endowments  did  not  cost  much.  At  Sion,  near  Brainford,  there  had  been  a 
'  ""*  ■  religious  house  of  women  of  the  order  of  St.  Bridget.  That  house  was  among 
the  first  that  had  been  dissolved  by  king  Henry  VIII.,  as  having  harboured  the  king's 
enemies,  and  been  complices  to  the  business  of  the  M.aid  of  Kent.  The  queen  anew  founded 
a  nunnery  there.  She  also  founded  a  house  for  the  Carthusians  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond, 
in  a  gratitude  to  that  order  for  their  suffering  upon  her  mother's  account.  From  these  she 
went  to  a  greater  foundation,  but  that  which  cost  her  less ;  for  she  suppressed  the  deanery 
and  the  cathedral  of  Westminster,  and  in  September  this  year  turned  it  into  a  monastery ; 
and  made  Feckenham,  dean  of  Paul's,  the  first  abbot  of  it.  On  the  23d  of  September,  she 
gave  warrants  for  pensions  to  be  paid  to  the  prebends  of  Westminster  till  they  were  other- 
wise provided  :  and  about  that  time  Feckenham  was  declared  abbot,  though  the  solemn  instal- 
ment of  him,  and  fourteen  other  monks  with  him,  was  not  done  till  the  21st  of  November. 

There  had  been  many  searches  and  discoveries  made  in  the  former  reign  of  great  disorders 
Alltheformer  ^"  these  houses;  and  at  the  dissolution  of  them,  many  had  made  confession  of 
Records  cou-  their  ill  lives  and  gross  superstition  ;  all  which  were  laid  up  and  recorded  in  the 
cerning  them    Augmentation-office.     There  had  been  also  in  that  state  of  things,  which  they 

are  razed  .  .  .  .       ° 

now  called  the  late  schism,  many  professions  made  by  the  bishops  and  abbots, 
and  other  religious  men,  of  their  renouncing  the  pope's  authority,  and  acknowledging  the 
king's  supremacy :  therefore  it  was  moved,  that  all  these  should  be  gathered  together  and 
destroyed.  So  on  the  23rd  of  September,  there  was  a  commission  granted  to  Bonner  and 
Cole  (the  new  dean  "  of  Paul's  in  Feckenham's  room)  and  Dr.  Martin,  to  search  all  registers, 
to  find  out  both  the  professions  made  against  the  pope,  and  the  scrutinies  made  in  abbeys; 
Collortion  '^^'li'^'h,  as  the  commission  that  is  in  the  Collection  sets  fortli,  tended  to  the  sub- 
Kumbcr  28.     version  of  all  good  religion  and  religious  houses :  tliese  they  were  to  gather  and 
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carry  to  the  cardinal,  that  they  might  be  disposed  of  as  the  qncen  slioiihl  give  order. 
It  is  not  upon  record  how  they  executed  this  commission,  but  the  eft'ects  of  it  ajipear 
in  the  great  defectiveness  of  the  records  in  many  things  of  consequence,  which  arc  razed  and 
lost.  This  was  a  new  sort  of  expurgation,  by  which  they  intended  to  leave  as  few  footsteps 
to  posterity  as  they  could  of  what  had  been  formerly  done.  Their  care  of  tlieir  own  credits 
led  them  to  endeavour  to  suppress  the  many  declarations  themselves  had  formerly  made, 
both  against  the  see  of  Rome,  the  monastic  orders,  and  many  of  the  old  corruptions,  which 
tliey  jiad  disclaimed.  But  many  things  escaped  their  diligence,  as  may  appear  by  what  I 
have  already  collected ;  and  considering  the  pains  tlicy  were  at  in  vitiating  registers  and 
destroying  records,  I  hope  the  reader  will  not  think  it  strange  if  he  meets  with  many 
defects  in  this  work.  In  this  search  they  not  only  took  away  what  concerned  themselves, 
but  every  collateral  thing  that  might  inform  or  direct  the  following  ages  how  to  imitate 
those  precedents ;  and  therefore,  among  other  writings,  the  commission  that  Ci'omwell  had, 

to  be  vice-gerent,  was  destroyed  :  but  I  have  since  that  time  met  with  it  in  a 
N    °b  ^'^29°'  ^°Py  *'*'''*  ^'^^  '"^  ^^'*^  Cotton  library,  which  I  have  put  in  the  Collection.     How 

far  this  resembled  the  endeavours  that  the  heathens  used  in  the  last  and  hottest 
persecution  to  burn  all  the  registers  of  the  church,  I  leave  to  the  reader.  The  abbey  of 
Westminster  being  thus  set  up,  some  of  the  monks  of  Glastonbury,  who  were  yet  alive, 
were  put  into  it.  And  all  the  rest  of  the  old  monks  that  h.ad  been  turned  out  of  Glaston- 
Endeavours  ^^^Y^  ^"'^  ^^"^  ^^'^^  ^^^  married  since,  were  invited  to  return  to  this  monastery, 
to  raise  the  They  began  to  contrive  how  to  raise  their  abbey  again,  which  was  held  the 
Abbey  of  aucieutest,  and  was  certainly  the  richest  in  England  :  and  therefore  they  moved 
as  on  ury.  ^j^^  queen  and  the  cardinal,  that  they  might  have  the  house  and  site  restored 
and  repaired,  and  they  would  by  labour  and  husbandry  maintain  themselves,  not  doubting 
but  the  people  of  the  country  would  be  ready  to  contribute  liberally  to  their  subsistence. 
The  queen  and  cardinal  liked  the  proposition  well ;  so  the  monks  wrote  to  the  lord  Hastings, 
then  lord  chamberlain,  to  put  the  queen  in  mind  of  it,  and  to  follow  the  business  till  it  were 
brought   to  a  good  issue ;  which   would  be  a  great  honour  to   the   memory  of  Joseph  of 

Arimathea  who  lay  there,  whom  they  did  heartily  beseech  to  pray  to  Christ  for 
NumbeTso*^'  g^od  success  to  lus  lordship.     This  letter  I  have  put  in  the  Collection  copied 

from  the  original.  What  followed  upon  it  I  cannot  find.  It  is  probable  the 
monks  of  other  houses  made  the  like  endeavours,  and  every  one  of  them  could  find  some  rare 
thing  belonging  to  their  house,  whicli  seemed  to  make  it  the  more  necessary  to  raise  it 
speedily.  These  of  St.  Alban's  could  say,  the  first  martyr  of  England  lay  in  their  abbey : 
those  of  St.  Edmundbury  had  a  king  that  was  martyred  by  the  heathen  Danes :  those  of 
Battel  could  say,  they  were  foimded  for  the  remembrance  of  William  the  Conqueror's 
victory,  from  whence  the  queen  derived  her  crown  :  and  those  of  St.  Austin's  in  Canterbury 
had  the  apostle  of  England  laid  in  their  church.  In  short,  they  were  all  in  hopes  to  be 
speedily  restored.  And  though  they  were  but  few  in  number,  and  to  begin  upon  a  small 
revenue,  yet  as  soon  as  the  belief  of  purgatory  was  revived,  they  knew  how  to  set  up  the 
old  trade  anew,  which  they  could  drive  with  the  greater  advantage ;  since  they  were  to 
deal  with  the  people  by  a  new  motive,  besides  the  old  ones  formerly  used,  that  it  was 
sacrilege  to  possess  the  goods  of  the  church,  of  which  it  had  been  robbed  by  their  ancestors. 
But  in  this  it  was  necessary  to  advance  slowly,  since  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  much 
alarmed  at  it;  and  at  the  last  parliament,  many  had  laid  their  hands  to  their  swords  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  said  they  would  not  part  with  their  estates,  but  would  defend  them  : 
yet  some  that  hoped  to  gain  more  favour  from  the  queen  by  such  compliance,  did  found 
chantries  for  masses  for  their  souls.  In  the  records  of  the  last  years  of  queen  Mary's  reign, 
there  are  many  warrants  granted  by  her  for  such  endowments :  for  though  the  statute  of 
mortmain  was  repealed,  yet  for  greater  security,  it  was  thought  fit  to  take  out  such  licences. 
This  is  all  I  find  of  our  home  affairs  this  year. 

Foreign  affairs  were  brouglit  to  a  quieter  state.     For  by  the  mediation  of  England,  a 

truce  for  live  years  was  concluded  between  France  and  Spain  :  and  the  new  king 

Affairs'^      of  Spain  was  inclined  to  observe  it  faithfully,  that  so  he  might  be  well  settled  in 

his  kingdoms  before  he  engaged  in  war :  but  tlie  violent  pope  broke  all  this.   He 
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was  much  ofl'ondcd  witn  the  decree  made  at  Augsburg  for  the  liberty  of  religion,  and  with 
Ferdinand  for  ordering  the  chalice  to  be  given  to  his  subjects,  and  chiefly  for  his  assuming 
the  title  of  emperor  without  his  approbation.  Upon  this  last  provocation  the  pope  sent 
him  word,  that  he  would  let  him  know,  to  his  grief,  how  he  had  offended  him.  He  camo 
to  talk  in  as  haughty  a  style  as  any  of  all  his  predecessors  had  ever  done,  that  he  would 
The  Pope  is  change  kingdoms  at  his  pleasure.  He  boasted  that  he  had  made  Ireland  a 
cxtiavagaatly  kingdom  :  that  all  princes  wei'e  under  his  feet  (and  as  he  said,  that  he  used  to 
insolent.  tread  with  his  feet  against  the  ground)  ;  and  he  would  allow  no  prince  to  be  his 

companion,  nor  be  too  familiar  with  him  :  nay,  rather  than  be  driven  to  a  mean  action,  lie 
would  set  the  whole  world  on  fire.  But  to  pretend  to  do  somewhat  for  a  reformation,  he 
appointed  a  congregation  to  gather  some  rules  for  the  condemning  of  simony.  These  he 
published  and  said,  having  now  reformed  his  own  court,  he  would  next  reform  the  courts  of 
princes :  and  because  they  had  complained  much  of  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  and  court 
of  Rome,  he  resolved  to  turn  the  matter  on  them,  and  said  he  would  gather  all  the  abuses 
that  were  in  their  courts  and  reform  them.  But  he  was  much  provoked  by  an  embassy 
that  came  from  Poland,  to  desire  of  him,  that  they  might  have  the  mass  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  the  communion  in  both  kinds ;  that  their  priests  might  be  allowed  to  marry,  that  they 
might  pay  annates  no  more  to  Rome,  and  call  a  national  council  in  their  own  kingdom. 
These  things  put  him  out  of  all  patience,  and  with  all  the  bitterness  he  could  use,  he 
expressed  how  detestable  they  were  to  him.  He  then  said,  he  would  hold  a  council ;  not 
that  he  needed  one,  for  himself  was  above  all :  but  it  should  never  meet  in  Trent,  to  which 
it  had  been  a  vain  thing  to  send  about  sixty  bishops  of  the  least  able,  and  forty  doctors  of 
the  most  insufficient,  as  had  been  twice  done  already :  that  he  would  hold  it  in  the  Lateran, 
as  many  of  his  predecessors  had  done :  he  gave  notice  of  this  to  the  ambassadors  of  all 
princes  :  he  said  he  did  that  only  in  courtesy,  not  intending  to  ask  their  advice  or  consent, 
for  he  would  be  obeyed  by  them  all.  He  intended  in  this  council  to  reform  them  and  their 
courts,  and  to  discharge  all  impositions  which  they  had  laid  on  the  clergy :  and  therefore  he 
would  call  it  whetiier  they  would  or  not,  and  if  they  sent  no  prelates  to  it,  he  would  hold  it 
with  those  of  his  own  court :  and  would  let  the  world  see  what  the  authority  of  that  see 
was,  when  it  had  a  pope  of  courage  to  govern  it. 

But  after  all  these  imperious  humours  of  his,  which  sometimes  carried  him  to  excesses, 
He  breaks  the  that  Seemed  not  much  diflerent  from  madness ;  he  was  heartily  troubled  at  the 
Truce  be-  truce  between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards.  He  hated  the  Spaniards  most, 
tvveen  prance  because  they  Supported  the  Colonesi,  whom  he  designed  to  ruin.     And  there- 

aiid  opain  ab-  .  .  .  ® 

solviiif  the  fore  he  sent  his  nepliew  into  France  with  a  sword  and  hat  which  he  had  con- 
Prench  King  secrated,  to  persuade  the  king  to  break  the  truce ;  offering  his  assistance  for  the 
fromhisOath.  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  the  use  of  one  of  the  younger  sons  of 
France :  though  it  was  believed  he  designed  it  for  his  own  nephew.  He  also  sent  the 
French  king  an  absolution  from  his  oath  that  he  had  sworn  for  the  maintaining  of  the  truce, 
and  promised  to  create  wliat  cardinals  he  pleased,  that  so  he  might  be  sure  of  a  creature  of 
his  own  to  succeed  in  the  popedom.  Yet  the  pope  dissembled  his  design  in  this  so  closely, 
that  he  persuaded  sir  Edward  Carew,  that  was  then  the  queen's  ambassador  at  Rome,  tliat 
he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  a  general  peace  :  and  he  hoped,  as  the  queen  had  mediated 
in  the  truce,  she  would  continue  her  endeavours  till  a  perfect  peace  were  made.  Ho  said  he 
had  sent  two  legates  to  procure  it ;  and  since  he  was  the  common  father  of  Christendom, 
God  would  impute  to  him,  even  his  silence  in  that  matter,  if  he  did  not  all  he  could  to 
obtain  it.  He  complained  much  of  the  growth  of  heresy  in  Poland,  and  in  the  king  of  the 
Romans*  dominions.  For  the  repi'essing  of  it  he  said,  he  intended  to  have  a  general 
council ;  and  in  order  to  that  it  was  necessary  there  should  be  a  peace,  since  a  truce  would 
not  give  sufficient  encouragement  to  those  who  ought  to  come  to  the  council.  He  said  he 
intended  to  be  present  at  it  himself,  and  to  hold  it  in  the  church  of  St.  John  in  the  Lateran  : 
for  he  thought  Rome,  being  the  common  country  of  all  the  world,  was  the  meetest  place 
for  such  an  assembly :  and  he  being  so  very  old,  could  go  nowhere  out  of  Rome ;  therefore 
he  was  resolved  to  hold  it  there.  But  he  said,  he  relied  cliiefly  on  the  assistance  of  the 
queen,  whom  he  called,  "That  blessed  queen,  and  his  most  gracious  and  loving  daugiiter:" 
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and  holding  her  letters  in  his  hand,  lie  said  they  were  so  full  of  respect  and  kindness  to  him, 
that  he  would  have  them  read  in  the  consistory ;  and  made  a  cross  over  her  subscription.     It 
was  no  wonder  such  discourses,  with  that  way  of  deportment,  deceived  so  honest  and  plain- 
hearted  a  man  as  Carew  was ;  as  it  will  appear  from  the  letter  that  he  writ  over 

Collection,  ypQ,j  t|jjg  occasion  to  the  queen,  which  I  have  put  in  the  Collection.  But  it 
soon  appeared  on  what  design  he  had  sent  his  legate  to  France ;  for  he  pressed 
that  king  vehemently  to  break  the  truce,  and  renew  the  war.  To  this  the  French  king 
being  persuaded  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  and  duke  of  Guise,  consented,  though  all  the 
rest  about  him  dissuaded  him  from  such  a  dishonourable  breach  of  faith,  or  meddling  more 
in  the  war  of  Italy,  which  had  been  always  fatal  to  their  people.  The  Colonesi  liad  been 
furnished  with  assistance  from  Naples ;  upon  which  the  pope  had  it  proposed  in  the  con- 
sistory, that  the  king  of  Spain,  by  giving  them  assistance,  had  lost  his  territories :  and  being 
then  assured  of  assistance  from  France,  he  began  the  war,  imprisoning  the  cardinals  and 
prelates  of  the  Spanish  faction ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Spain  and  England,  pretending 
they  kept  correspondence  with  the  Colonesi  that  were  traitors.  He  also  sent  to  raise  some 
regiments  among  the  Grisons.  But  when  they  came,  some  told  him  they  were  all  heretics, 
and  it  would  be  a  reproach  for  him  to  use  such  soldiers  :  he  understanding  they  were  good 
troops,  said,  he  was  confident  God  would  convert  them,  and  that  he  looked  on  them  as 
angels  sent  by  God  for  the  defence  of  his  person.  Upon  this  breaking  out  of  the  pope's, 
the  duke  of  Alva,  that  was  then  in  Naples,  being  himself  much  devoted  to  the  papacy,  did 
very  unw  illingly  engage  in  the  war.  He  first  used  .all  ways  to  avoid  it ;  and  made  several 
protestations  of  the  indignities  that  his  master  had  received,  and  his  unwillingness  to  enter 
into  a  war  with  him  that  should  be  the  common  father  of  Christendom.  But  these  being 
all  to  no  purpose,  he  fell  into  Campania,  and  took  all  tlie  places  in  it,  which  he  declared  he 
held  for  the  next  pope  :  he  might  also  have  taken  Rome  itself,  but  the  reverence  he  had  for 
the  papacy  restrained  him. 

This  being  known  in  England,  was  a  great  grief  to  the  queen  and  cardinal,  who  saw  what 
advantages  those  of  the  Reformation  Avould  take  from  the  pope's  absolving  princes  from  the 
most  sacred  ties  of  human  societies  ;  since  the  breach  of  faith  and  public  treaties  was  a  thing 
abhorred  by  the  most  depraved  nations :  and  when  lie,  who  pretended  to  be  tlie  vicar  of 
Christ  who  was  the  prince  of  peace,  was  kindling  a  new  flame  in  Christendom,  these 
things  were  so  scandalous,  that  they  knew  they  would  much  obstruct  and  disorder  all  their 
designs.  And  indeed  the  protestants  everywhere  were  not  wanting  to  improve  this  all  they 
could.  It  seemed  a  strange  thing,  that  in  the  same  year,  a  great  conqueror,  that  had  spent 
his  life  in  wars  and  afi'airs,  should  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age  retire  to  a  monastery : 
and  that  a  bishop  at  eighty,  who  liad  pretended  to  such  abstraction  from  the  world,  that  he 
had  formerly  quitted  a  bishopric  to  retire  into  a  monastery,  should  now  raise  such  a  war, 
and  set  Europe  again  in  a  flame. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  was  the  visitation  of  the  universities.     To  Cambridge, 

1557         Pole  sent  Scot,  bishop  of  Chester,  his  Italian  friend  Ormaneto,  with  Watson  and 

The  Visita-     Christopherson,  the  two  elect  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Chichester  (in  the  rooms  of 

tionof  the       White,  removed  to  Winchester,  out  of  which  Pole  reserved  a  pension  of  1000/., 

mversitiee.  ^^^  ^j.  jj^y.  ^j^^^  ^^^  dead),  with  some  others.  When  they  came  thither,  on  the 
11th  of  January,  they  put  the  churches  of  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Michael's  under  an  interdict, 
because  the  bodies  of  Bucer  and  Fagius,  two  heretics,  were  laid  in  them.  The  university 
orator  received  them  with  a  speech  that  was  divided  between  an  invective  against  the  heretics 
and  a  commendation  of  the  cardinal  who  was  then  their  chancellor.  They  went  through  all 
the  colleges,  and  gathered  many  heretical  books  together,  and  observed  the  order  used  in 
tlieir  chapels.  When  they  came  to  Clare-hall,  they  found  no  sacrament :  Ormaneto  asked 
the  head,  Swinburn,  how  that  came.  He  answered,  the  chapel  was  not  yet  consecrated. 
Then  Ormaneto  chid  him  more  for  officiating  so  long  in  it :  but  trying  him  further,  he  found 
lie  had  many  benefices  in  his  hands  ;  for  which  he  reproved  him  so  severely,  that  the  poor 
man  was  so  confounded  that  he  could  answer  nothing  to  the  other  questions  he  put  to  him. 
But  Christopherson  himself,  being  master  of  Trinity  college,  did  not  escape.  Ormaneto 
found  lie  liad  misapplied  the  revenues  of  tite  liouse  and  had  Fuade  a  lease  of  some  of  their 
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lands  to  his  brother-in-law  helow  the  value.  Ornianeto  tore  the  lease  to  pieces,  and  chid 
him  so  sharply,  that  he,  fearing  it  might  stop  his  preferment,  fell  sick  upon  it. 

Then  followed  the  pageantry  of  burning  the  two  bodies  of  Bucer  and  Fagius.  They  were 
cited  to  appear,  or  if  any  would  come  in  their  name,  they  were  required  to  defend  them  :  so 
after  three  citations,  the  dead  bodies  not  rising  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  none  coming  to 
plead  for  them  (for  fear  of  being  sent  after  them),  the  visitors  thought  fit  to  proceed.  On 
the  26th  of  January,  the  bishop  of  Chester  made  a  speech,  showing  the  earnestness  of  the 
university  to  have  justice  done;  to  which  they,  the  commissioners,  though  most  unwilling, 
were  obliged  to  condescend.  Therefore,  having  examined  many  witnesses  of  the  heresies 
that  Bucer  and  Fagius  had  taught,  they  judged  them  obstinate  heretics,  and  appointed  their 
bodies  to  be  taken  out  of  the  holy  ground,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  secular  power.  The 
writ  being  brought  from  London,  on  the  6t\i  of  February  their  bodies  were  taken  up,  and 
carried  in  coffins  and  tied  to  stakes,  with  many  of  their  books  and  other  heretical  writings, 
and  all  were  burnt  together.  Pern  preached  at  it,  who,  as  he  was  that  year  vice-chancellor, 
so  he  was  in  the  same  office  four  years  after  this,  when,  by  queen  Elizabeth's  order,  public 
honours  were  done  to  the  memories  of  those  two  learned  men,  and  sermons  and  speeches  were 
made  in  their  praise :  but  Pern  had  turned  so  oft,  and  at  every  one  was  so  zealous,  that  such 
turnings  came  to  be  nicknamed  from  him.  On  the  Feast  of  Purification,  Watson  preached 
at  Cambridge,  where,  to  extol  the  rites  and  processions  of  the  catholics,  and  their  carrying 
candles  on  that  day,  he  said  Joseph  and  the  blessed  Virgin  had  carried  wax  candles  in  pro- 
cession that  day,  as  the  church  had  still  continued  to  do  from  their  example :  which  was 
heard  not  without  the  laughter  of  many. 

The  cardinal  did  also  send  Ormaneto,  and  Brooks,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  with  some  others, 
to  visit  the  university  of  Oxford.  They  went  over  all  the  colleges  as  they  had  done  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  burnt  all  the  English  bibles,  with  such  other  heretical  books  as  could  be  found. 
Then  they  made  a  process  against  the  body  of  Peter  Martyr's  wife  that  lay  buried  in  one  of 
the  churches  :  but  she  being  a  foreigner  that  understood  no  English,  they  could  not  find 
witnesses  that  had  heard  her  utter  any  heretical  points ;  so  they  gave  advertisement  of  this 
to  the  cardinal,  vvho  thereupon  writ  back,  that  since  it  was  notoriously  known  that  she  had 
been  a  nun,  and  had  married  contrary  to  her  vow,  therefore  her  body  was  to  be  taken  up  *, 
and  buried  in  a  dunghill,  as  a  person  dying  under  excommunication.  This  was  accordingly 
done  :  but  her  body  was  afterwards  taken  up  again  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  mixed 
with  St.  Fridiswide's  bones,  that  she  might  run  the  same  fortune  with  her  in  all  times 
coming. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  there  was  great  complaints  made  that  the  inferior 
magistrates  grew  ever3'where  slack  in  the  searching  after  and  presenting  of  heretics :  they 
could  not  find  in  the  counties  a  sufficient  number  of  justices  of  peace  that  would 
V  "urs  se/t"  ^'^^^^"'^7  l^^o^  after  it ;  and  in  towns  they  were  generally  harboured.  Letters 
set  forward  Were  written  to  some  towns,  as  Coventry  and  Rye,  which  are  entered  in  the 
the  Persccu-  council-books,  recommending  some  to  be  chosen  their  mayors,  who  were  zealous 
tioii  most  VI-    j.ati,Q]j(;g      jj  jg  probable  that  the  like  letters  might  have  been  written  to  other 

gorouslv.  *  .  .  .  °  . 

towns ;  for  the  council-books  for  this  reign  are  very  imperfect  and  defective  : 
but  all  this  did  not  advance  their  design.  The  queen  understood  that  the  numbers  of  the 
heretics  rather  increased  than  abated  ;  so  new  councils  were  to  be  taken.  I  find  it  said,  that 
some  advised  that  courts  of  inquisition,  like  those  in  Spain,  might  be  set  up  in  England.  In 
Spain  the  inquisitors,  who  were  then  all  Dominicans,  received  private  informations ;  and 
upon  these,  laid  hold  on  any  that  were  delated  or  suspected  of  heresy,  and  kept  them  close 
in  their  prisons  till  they  formed  their  processes  ;  and  by  all  the  ways  of  torture  they  could 
invent,  forced  from  them  confessions  either  against  themselves  or  others  whom  they  had  a 
mind  to  draw  within  their  toils.  They  had  so  unlimited  a  jurisdiction,  that  there  was  no 
sanctuary  that  could  secure  any  from  their  warrants  ;  nor  could  princes  preserve  or  deliver 
men  out  of  their  hands ;  nor  were  their  prisoners  brought  to  any  public  trial,  but  tried  in 
secret.     One  of  the  advocates  of  the  court  was,  for  form's  sake,  assigned  to  plead  for  them, 

•  The  reason  given  in  the  cardinal's  letter  for  raising  her  body  is,  "  Quoniam  juxta  corpus  sanctissima  Fridis- 
vida;  jacebat  coi pus  Catherina;  I'xoris  P.  Martyris."— Strype's  Correct, 
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but  was  always  more  careful  to  please  the  court  than  to  save  his  client.  They  proceeded 
against  them  both  by  articles,  which  they  were  to  answer,  and  upon  presumptions  ;  and  it 
was  a  rare  thing  for  any  to  escape  out  of  their  hands,  unless  they  redeemed  themselves  either 
by  great  presents  or  by  the  discovery  of  others.  These  had  been  set  up  first  in  the  county 
of  Thoulouse  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Albigenses;  and  were  afterwards  brought  into  Spain 
upon  Ferdinand  of  Arragon's  driving  the  Moors  out  of  it,  that  so  none  of  those  might  any 
longer  conceal  themselves  in  that  kingdom  ;  who  being  a  false  and  crafty  sort  of  men,  and 
certainly  enemies  to  the  government,  it  seemed  necessary  to  use  more  than  ordinary  severity 
to  drive  them  out.  But  now  those  courts  examined  men  suspected  of  heresy  as  well  as  of 
Mahometanism,  and  had  indeed  effectually  preserved  Spain  from  any  change  in  religion. 
This  made  the  present  pope  earnest  with  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  to  set  up  such  courts 
in  their  dominions ;  and  Philip  was  so  much  of  the  same  mind,  that  he  resolved  to  have  them 
set  up  in  Flanders,  which  gave  the  first  rise  to  those  wars  that  followed  afterwards  there, 
and  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  Seven  Provinces. 

In  England  they  made  now,  in  February,  a  good  step  towards  it.  For  a  commission  was 
A  Design  to  g'^^"  ^0  ^''^  bisbops  of  London  and  Ely,  the  lord  North,  secretary  Bourne,  sir 
set  up  the  la-  John  Mordant,  sir  Francis  Englefield,  sir  Edward  Walgrave,  sir  Nicholas  Hare, 
quisition  in      sir  Thos.  Pope,  sir  Roger  Cholmly,  sir  Richard  Read,  sir  Thos.  Stradling,  sir  Row- 

"^  ^°  ■  land  Hall,  and  serjeant  Rastall ;  Cole,  dean  of  Paul's,  William  Roper,  Randulph 
Cholmley,  and  William  Cook  ;  Tho.  Martin,  John  Story,  and  John  Vaughan,  doctors  of  the 
law  :  "  That  since  many  false  rumours  were  published  among  the  subjects,  and  many  here- 
tical opinions  were  also  spread  among  them  ;  therefore  they,  or  any  three  of  them,  were  to 
inquire  into  those,  either  by  presentments,  by  witnesses,  or  any  other  politic  way  they  could 
devise ;  and  to  search  after  all  heresies,  the  bringers-in,  the  sellers,  or  readers,  of  all  heretical 
books  :  they  were  to  examine  and  punish  all  misbehaviours  or  negligences  in  any  church  or 
chapel,  and  to  try  all  priests  that  did  not  preach  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar ;  all  persons 
that  did  not  hear  mass,  or  come  to  their  parish-church  to  service ;  that  would  not  go  in  pro- 
cessions, or  did  not  take  holy  bread  or  holy  water :  and  if  they  found  any  that  did  obstinately 
persist  in  such  heresies,  they  were  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  their  ordinaries,  to  be 
proceeded  against  according  to  the  laws,  giving  them  full  power  to  proceed  as  their  discre- 
tions and  consciences  should  direct  them  ;  and  to  use  all  such  means  as  they  could  invent  for 
the  searching  of  the  premises  :  empowering  them  also  to  call  before  them  such  witnesses  as 
they  pleased,  and  to  force  them  to  make  oath  of  such  things  as  might  discover  what  they 
sought  after."    This  commission  I  have  put  in  the  Collection.    It  will  show  how 

0  ^^°^'  high  they  intended  to  raise  the  persecution,  when  a  power  of  such  a  nature  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  any  three  of  a  number  so  selected.  Besides  this,  there 
were  many  subordinate  commissions  issued  out.  This  commission  seems  to  have  been  granted 
the  former  year,  and  only  renewed  now  :  for  in  the  rolls  of  that  year  I  have  met  with  many 
of  those  subaltern  commissions  relating  to  this  as  superior  to  them.  And  on  the  8th  of  March 
after  this,  a  commission  was  given  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishop  suffragan  of  Hull, 
and  divers  others,  to  the  same  effect ;  but  with  this  limitation,  that  if  anything  appeared  to 
them  so  intricate  that  they  could  not  determine  it,  they  were  to  refer  it  to  the  bishop  of 
London  and  his  colleagues,  who  had  a  larger  commission.  So  now  all  was  done  that  could 
be  devised  for  extirpating  of  heresy,  except  courts  of  inquisition  had  been  set  up  ;  to  which, 
whether  this  was  not  a  previous  step  to  dispose  the  nation  to  it,  the  reader  may  judge. 

I  shall  next  give  an  account  of  the  burnings  this  year.  On  the  1.5th  of  January,  six  men 
Proceedings  Were  burnt  in  one  fire  at  Canterbury ;  and  at  the  same  time,  two  were  burnt  at 
against  the  Wye,  and  two  at  Ashford,  that  were  condemned  with  the  other  six.  Soon  after 
Heretics.  ^j^g  fore-mentioned  commission,  two-and-twenty  were  sent  up  from  Colchester  to 
London;  yet  Bonner,  though  seldom  guilty  of  such  gentleness,  was  content  to  discharge 
them.  As  they  were  led  through  London  the  people  did  openly  show  their  affection  to 
them,  above  a  thousand  following  them.  Bonner,  upon  this,  writ  to  the  cardinal,  that  he 
found  they  were  obstinate  heretics,  yet,  since  he  had  been  offended  with  him  for  his  former 
proceedings,  he  would  do  nothing  till  he  knew  his  pleasure.  This  letter  is  to  be  found  in 
Fox.     But  the  cardinal  stopped  him,  and  made  some  deal  with  the  prisoners  to  sign  a  paper 
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of  their  professing  that  they  believed  that  Christ's  body  and  blood  was  in  the  sacrament, 
without  any  further  explanation  ;  and  that  they  did  submit  to  the  catholic  church  of  Christ, 
and  should  be  faithful  subjects  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  be  obedient  to  their  superiors  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  according  to  their  duties.  It  is  plain  this  was  so  contrived  t'liat  they 
might  have  signed  it  without  either  prevaricating  or  dissembling  their  opinions :  for  it  is  not 
said,  "  that  they  were  to  be  subject  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  to  the  church  of  Christ ;  and 
they  were  to  be  obedient  to  their  superiors  according  to  their  duties,"  which  was  a  good 
reserve  for  their  consciences.  I  stand  the  longer  on  this,  that  it  may  appear  how  willing 
the  cardinal  was  to  accept  of  any  show  of  submission  from  them,  and  to  stop  Bonner's  rage. 
Upon  this  they  were  set  at  liberty :  but  Bonner  got  three  men  and  two  women  pre.sented  to 
him  in  London,  in  January,  and  after  he  had  allowed  them  a  little  more  time  than  he  had 
granted  others,  they  standing  still  firm  to  their  faith,  were  burnt  at  Smithfield  on  the  12th 
of  April.  After  that  White,  the  new  bishop  of  Winchester,  condemned  three,  who  were 
burnt  on  the  3rd  of  May  in  Southwark  :  one  of  these,  Stephen  Gratwick,  being  of  the  diocese 
of  Chichester,  apjiealed  from  him  to  his  own  ordinary.  Whether  he  expected  more  favour 
from  him,  or  did  it  only  to  gain  time,  I  know  not ;  but  they  brought  in  a  counterfeit,  who 
was  pretended  to  be  the  bishop  of  Chichester  (as  Fox  has  printed  it  from  the  account  written 
with  the  man's  own  hand),  and  so  condemned  him.  On  the  7th  of  May  three  were  burnt 
at  Bristol ;  on  the  18th  of  June  two  men  and  five  women  were  burnt  at  Maidstone ; 
and  on  the  10th  three  men  and  four  women  were  burnt  at  Canterbury:  fourteen  being 
thus  in  two  days  destroyed  by  Thornton  and  Harpsfield ;  in  which  it  may  seem 
strange  that  the  cardinal  had  less  influence  to  stop  the  proceedings  in  his  own  diocese  than 
in  London :  but  he  was  now  under  the  pope's  disgrace,  as  shall  be  afterwards  shown.  On 
the  22nd  of  June  six  men  and  four  women  were  burnt  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  condemned  by 
White ;  for  Christopherson,  bishop  elect  of  Chichester,  was  not  yet  consecrated.  On  the 
13th  of  July  two  were  burnt  at  Norwich ;  on  the  2nd  of  August  ten  were  burnt  at  Col- 
chester, six  in  the  morning,  and  four  in  the  afternoon  :  they  were  some  of  those  who  had 
been  formerly  discharged  by  the  cardinal's  orders ;  but  the  priests  in  the  country  complained 
that  the  mercy  showed  to  them  had  occasioned  great  disorders  among  them,  heretics,  and 
the  favourers  of  them,  growing  insolent  upon  it ;  and  those  who  searched  after  them  being 
disheartened :  so  now  Bonner  being  under  no  more  restraints  from  the  cardinal,  new  com- 
plaints being  made  that  they  came  not  to  church,  condemned  them  upon  their  answers  to 
the  articles  which  he  objected  to  them. 

At  this  time  one  George  Eagle,  a  tailor,  who  used  to  go  about  from  place  to  place,  and 
to  meet  with  those  who  stood  for  the  Reformation,  where  he  prayed  and  discoursed  with 
them  about  religion  :  and  from  his  indefatio-able  dilicrence  was  nicknamed  Trudge-over, 
was  taken  near  Colchester,  and  was  condemned  of  treason  for  gathering  the  queen's  subjects 
together ;  though  it  was  not  proved  that  he  had  ever  stirred  them  up  to  rebellion,  but  did 
it  only  (as  himself  always  protested)  to  encourage  them  to  continue  steadfast  in  the 
faith :  he  suffered  as  a  traitor.  On  the  5th  of  August  one  was  burnt  at  Norwich ;  and 
on  the  20th,  a  man  and  a  woman  more  were  burnt  at  Rochester :  one  was  also  burnt  at 
Lichfield  in  August,  but  the  day  is  not  named. 

The  same  month,  a  complaint  was  brought  to  the  council  of  the  magistrates  of  Bristol, 
that  tliey  came  seldom  to  the  seraions  at  the  cathedral ;  so  that  the  dean  and  chapter  used 
to  go  to  their  houses  in  procession,  with  their  cross  carried  before  them,  and  to  fetch  them 
from  thence :  upon  which  a  letter  was  written  to  them,  requiring  them  to  conform  them- 
selves more  willingly  to  the  orders  of  the  church,  to  frequent  the  sermons,  and  go  thither  of 
their  own  accord.  On  the  17th  of  September,  three  men  and  one  woman  were  burnt  at 
Islington  near  London  :  and  on  the  same  day  two  women  were  burnt  at  Colchester.  On  the 
20th  a  man  was  burnt  at  Northampton ;  and  in  the  same  month  one  was  burnt  at  Laxo- 
field  in  Suffolk.  On  the  23rd  a  woman  was  burnt  at  Norwich.  There  were  seventeen 
burnt  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester  about  this  time ;  one  was  a  priest,  thirteen  were  laymen, 
and  three  women:  but  the  day  is  not  marked.  On  the  18th  of  November,  three  were 
burnt  in  Smithfield.  On  the  22nd  of  December,  John  Rough,  a  Scotchman,  was  burnt, 
whose  suffenng  was  on  this  occasion.  On  the  12th  of  December,  there  was  a  private 
meeting  of  such  as  continued  to  worship  God  according  to  the  service  set  out  by  king 
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Edward  at  Islington,  where  he  was  to  have  administered  the  sacrament,  according  to  the 
order  of  that  book.  The  new  inquisitors  had  corrupted  one  of  this  congregation  to  betray 
his  brethren,  so  that  they  were  apprehended  as  tliey  were  going  to  the  communion.  But 
Rough  being  a  stranger,  it  was  considered  by  the  council  whether  he  should  be  tried  as  a 
native.  He  had  a  benefice  in  Yorkshire  in  king  Edward's  days,  so  it  was  resolved,  and 
signified  to  the  bishop  of  London,  that  he  should  be  proceeded  against  as  a  subject.  There- 
upon Bonner  objected  to  him,  his  condemning  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  setting  out 
the  heresies  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  concerning  the  sacrament,  and  his  using  the  service  set 
out  by  king  Edward ;  that  he  had  lived  much  with  those  who  for  their  heresies  had  fled 
beyond  sea ;  that  he  had  spoken  reproachfully  of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  saying,  that  when 
he  was  at  Rome,  he  had  seen  a  bull  of  the  pope's  that  licensed  stews,  and  a  cardinal  riding 
openly  with  his  whore  with  him :  with  several  other  articles.  The  greatest  part  of  them 
he  confessed,  and  thereupon  he,  with  a  woman  that  was  one  of  the  congregation,  was 
burnt  in  Smithfield.  And  thus  ended  the  burnings  this  year;  seventy-nine  in  all  being 
burnt. 

These  severities  against  the  heretics  made  the  queen  show  less  pity  to  the  lord  Stourton, 
The  lord  *han  perhaps  might  have  been  otherwise  expected.  lie  had  been  all  king  Edward's 
Stourton  time  a  most  zealous  papist,  and  did  constantly  dissent  in  parliament  from  the  laws 
hanged  for  then  made  about  religion.  But  he  had  the  former  year  murdered  one  Argall  and 
mun  er.  j^j^  ^^^^  ^j^|^  whom  he  had  been  long  at  variance :  and  after  he  had  knocked 
them  down  with  clubs,  and  cut  their  throats,  he  buried  them  fifteen  foot  under  ground, 
thinking  thereby  to  conceal  tlie  fact ;  but  it  breaking  out,  botii  he  and  four  of  his  servants 
were  taken  and  indicted  for  it.  He  was  found  guilty  of  felony,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged  with  his  servants  in  Wiltshire,  where  the  murder  was  committed.  On  the  6th  of 
March  they  were  hanged  at  Salisbury.  All  the  difi'erence  that  was  made  in  their  deaths, 
being  only  thus,  that  whereas  his  servants  were  hanged  in  common  halters,  one  of  silk  was 
bestowed  on  their  lord.  It  seemed  an  indecent  thing,  when  they  were  proceeding  so  severely 
against  men  for  their  opinions,  to  spare  one  that  was  guilty  of  so  foul  a  murder,  killing  both 
father  and  son  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  strange  that  neither  his  quality  nor  his  former 
zeal  for  popery,  could  procure  a  change  of  the  sentence  from  the  more  infamous  way  of 
hanging  to  beheading,  which  had  been  generally  used  to  persons  of  his  quality.  It  has 
been  said,  and  it  passes  for  a  maxim  of  law,  that  though  in  judgments  of  treason  the  king 
can  order  tiie  execution  to  be  by  cutting  off  the  head,  since  it  being  a  part  of  the  sentence, 
that  the  head  shall  be  severed  from  the  body,  the  king  may  in  that  case  remit  all  the  otiier 
parts  of  the  sentence  except  that ;  yet  in  felonies  the  sentence  must  be  executed  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  law ;  and  that  if  the  king  should  order  beheading  instead  of  hanging,  it  would 
be  murder  in  the  sherifi"  and  those  that  execute  it :  so  that  in  such  a  case  they  must  have  a 
pardon  under  the  great  seal  for  killing  a  man  imlawfully.  But  this  seems  to  be  taken  up 
without  good  grounds,  and  against  clear  precedents :  for  in  the  former  reign  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  though  condemned  for  felony,  yet  was  beheaded.  And  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  the  First,  the  lord  Audley,  being  likewise  condemned  for  felony,  all  the  judges 
delivered  their  opinions,  that  the  king  might  change  the  execution  from  hanging  to  beheading, 
which  was  done,  and  was  not  afterwards  questioned.  So  it  seems  the  hanging  the  lord 
Stourton  flowed  not  from  any  scruple  as  to  the  queen's  power  of  doing  it  lawfully,  but  that 
on  this  occasion  she  resolved  to  give  a  public  demonstration  of  her  justice  and  horror  at  so 
cruel  a  murder ;  and  therefore  she  left  him  to  the  law,  without  taking  any  further  care  of 
him.  On  the  last  of  February  he  was  sent  from  London  with  a  letter  to  tiie  sheriff  of 
Wiltshire  to  receive  his  body,  and  execute  the  sentence  given  against  him  and  his  servants, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  as  has  been  already  shown.  Upon  this  the  papists  took  great 
advantage  to  commend  the  strictness  and  impartiality  of  the  queen's  justice,  that  would  not 
spare  so  zealous  a  catholic  when  guilty  of  so  foul  a  murder.  It  was  also  said,  that  the 
killing  of  men's  bodies  was  a  much  less  crime  than  the  killing  of  souls,  which  was  done  by 
the  propagators  of  heresy;  and  therefore  if  the  queen  did  thus  execute  justice  on  a  friend, 
for  that  which  was  a  lesser  degree  of  murder,  they  who  were  her  enemies,  and  guilty  of 
higher  crimes,  were  to  look  for  no  mercy.  Indeed,  as  the  poor  protestants  looked  for  none, 
so  they  met  with  very  little,  but  what  the  cardinal  showed  them ;  and  he  was  now  brought 
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under  trouble  himself,  for  favouring  them  too  much,  it  being  that  which  the  pope  made  use 
of  to  cover  his  malice  against  him. 

Now  the  war  had  again  broken  out  between  France  and  Spain,  and  tlie  king  studied  to 
engage  the  English  to  his  assistance.  The  queen  had  often  complained  to  the  French  court, 
that  the  fugitives  who  left  her  kingdom  had  been  well  entertained  in  France.  She  under- 
stood that  the  practices  of  Wiat,  and  of  her  other  rebellious  subjects,  were  encouraged  from 
thence  :  particularly  of  Ashton,  who  went  often  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  had  made 

use  of  tlie  lady  Elizabeth's  name  to  raise  seditions,  as  will  appear  by  a  letter 
xt^°k"q^'''  (that  is  in  the  Collection),  which  some  of  the  council  writ  to  one  that  attended 

that  princess.  She  was  indeed  the  more  strictly  kept  and  worse  used  upon 
that  occasion.  But  besides,  it  so  happened,  that  tliis  year  one  Stafford  had  gone  into  France, 
and  gathered  some  of  the  English  fugitives  together,  and  with  money  and  ships  tliat  were 
secretly  given  him  by  that  court,  had  come  and  seized  on  the  castle  of  Scarborough  :  from 
■whence  he  published  a  manifesto  against  the  queen,  that  by  bringing  in  the  Spaniards,  she 
had  fallen  from  her  right  to  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  declared  himself  protector.  The  earl 
of  Westmoreland  took  the  castle  on  the  last  of  April,  and  Stafford,  with  three  of  his  com- 
rp,  ^  plices,  being  taken,  suffered  as  traitors  on  the  28th  of  May.  His  coming  out  of 
becomes  iea-  France  added  much  to  the  jealousy,  though  the  French  king  disowned  that  he 
lous  of  the  ijad  ofiveu  him  any  assistance.  But  Dr.  Wotton,  who  was  then  ambassador 
I  rencn.  there,  resolved  to  give  the  queen  a  more  certain  discovery  of  the  inclinations  of 

the  French,  that  so  he  might  engage  her  in  the  war,  as  was  desired  by  Philip  :  he  therefore 
caused  a  nephew  of  his  own  to  come  out  of  England,  whom  when  he  had  secretly  instructed, 
he  ordered  him  to  desire  to  be  admitted  to  speak  with  the  French  king,  pretending  that  he 
was  sent  from  some  that  vvere  discontented  in  England,  and  desired  the  French  protection. 
But  the  kintT  would  not  see  him  till  he  had  first  spoken  with  the  constable.  So  AVotton 
was  brought  to  the  constable,  and  Melvill,  from  whose  memoirs  I  draw  this,  was  called  to 
interpret.  The  young  man  first  offered  him  the  service  of  many  in  England  ;  that,  partly 
upon  the  account  of  religion,  partly  for  the  hatred  they  bore  the  Spaniards,  were  ready,  if 
assisted  by  France,  to  make  stirs  there.  The  constable  received  and  answered  this  but 
coldly,  and  said,  he  did  not  see  what  service  they  could  do  his  master  in  it.  Upon  which 
he  replied,  they  would  put  Calais  into  his  hands.  Tlie  constable  not  suspecting  a  trick, 
started  at  that,  and  showed  great  joy  at  the  proposition  ;  but  desired  to  know  how  it  might 
be  effected.  Young  "Wotton  told  him  there  were  a  thousand  protestants  in  it,  and  gave 
him  a  long  formal  project  of  the  way  of  taking  it,  with  which  the  constable  seemed  pleased, 
and  had  much  discourse  with  him  about  it ;  he  promised  him  great  rewards,  and  gave  him 
directions  how  to  proceed  in  the  design.  So  the  ambassador  having  found  out  what  he  had 
designed  to  discover,  sent  his  nephew  over  to  the  queen,  who  was  thereupon  satisfied  that 
the  French  were  resolved  to  begin  with  her  if  they  found  an  opportunity.  Her  husband, 
king  Philip,  finding  it  was  not  so  easy  by  letters  or  messages  to  draw  her  into  the  war, 
came  over  himself  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  staid  with  her  till  the  beginning  of  July. 

In  that  time  he  prevailed  so  far  with  her  and  the  council,  that  she  sent  over  a 

'^'       herald  with  a  formal  denunciation  of  war,  who  made  it  at  Rheims,  where  the 
nouuces  war.     ,  .  ,  ^       m  ^        r    t  or  •    i        i 

kmg  then  was,  on  the   /th  oi   June.      Soon  after  she  sent  over  eight  thousand 

men,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  join  the  Spanish  army,  that  consisting  of 

near  fifty  thousand  men,  sate  down  before  St.  Quintin.     The  constable  was  sent  to  raise  the 

The  great  de    ^iege  with  a  great  force,  and  all  the  chief  nobility  of  France.     "When  the  two 

feat  given  the  armies  were  in  view  of  one   another,  the  constable  intended  to  draw  back  his 

French  at  St.  army ;  but  by  mistake  in  the  way  of  it,  they  fell  in  some  disorder.  The  Spaniards 

yuintm.  upon  that,  falling  on  them,  did,  with  the  loss  only  of  fifty  of  their  men,  gain  an 

entire  victory :  two  thousand  five  hundred  were  killed  on  the  place,  the  whole  army  was 

dispersed,  many  of  the  first  quality  were  killed,  the  constable  with  many  others  were  taken 

prisoners.     The  French  king  was  in  such  a  consternation  upon  it,  that  he  knew  not  which 

way  to  turn  himself.     Now  all  the  French  cursed  the  pope's  counsels,  for  he  had  persuaded 

their  king  to  begin  this  war,  and  that  with  a  manifest  breach  of  his  faith.     This  action  lost 

the  constable  that  great  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  and  preserved  in  a  course  of  much 
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success ;  and  raised  tlie  credit  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  was  now  sent  for  in  all  haste  to 
come  with  his  army  out  of  Italy  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  country.  France,  indeed, 
was  never  in  gi-eatcr  danger  tlian  at  that  time.  For  if  king  Philip  had  known  how  to 
have  used  his  success,  and  marched  on  to  Paris,  ho  could  have  met  with  no  resistance.  But 
he  sate  down  before  St.  Quintin's,  which  Coligny  kept  out  so  long,  till  the  first  terror  was 
over,  that  so  great  a  victory  had  raised :  and  then,  as  the  French  took  heart  again,  so  tlie 
Spaniards  grew  less,  as  well  in  strength  as  reputation,  and  the  English,  finding  themselves 
not  well  used,  returned  home  into  their  country. 

As  soon  as  the  pope  heard  that  England  had  made  war  upon  France,  he  was  not  a  little 
inflamed  with  it :  and  his  wrath  was  much  heightened  when  ho  heard  of  the  defeat  at 
St.  Quintin's,  and  that  the  duke  of  Guise's  army  was  recalled  out  of  Italy,  by  which  he  was 

The  Pope  is  ^^po^ed  to  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards.  He  now  said  openly,  they  might  see 
offended  with  how  little  cardinal  Pole  regarded  the  apostolic  see,  when  he  suffered  the  queen 
Cardinal  to  assist  their  enemies  against  their  friends.     The  pope   being  thus  incensed 

°  ^'  against  Pole,  sought  all  ways  to  be  revenged  of  him.     At  first  he  made  a  decree 

(in  May  this  year)  for  a  general  revocation  of  all  legates  and  nuncios  in  the  king  of  Spain's 
dominions,  and  among  these  cardinal  Pole  was  mentioned  with  the  rest.  But  Carne  under- 
standing this,  went  first  to  the  cardinals  and  informed  them  what  a  prejudice  it  would  be 
to  their  religion  to  recal  the  cardinal,  while  things  were  yet  in  so  unsettled  a  state  in 
England.  Of  this  they  were  all  very  sensible,  and  desired  him  to  speak  to  the  pope  about 
it.  So  in  an  audience  he  had  of  him,  he  desired  a  suspension  might  be  made  of  that  revo- 
cation. The  pope  pretended  he  did  it  in  general  in  all  the  Spanish  dominions;  yet  he 
promised  Carne  to  propose  it  to  the  congregation  of  the  inquisition,  but  he  was  resolved  not 
to  recal  it ;  and  said  it  did  not  consist  with  the  majesty  of  the  place  he  sate  in  to  revoke  any 
part  of  a  decree  which  he  had  solemnly  given.  In  the  congregation  the  pope  endeavoured 
to  have  got  the  concurrence  of  the  cardinals,  but  they  were  unwilling  to  join  in  it.  So  he 
told  Carne,  that  though  he  would  recal  no  part  of  his  decree,  yet  he  would  give  orders  that 
there  should  be  no  intimation  made  of  it  to  cardinal  Pole :  and  that  if  the  queen  writ  to 
him  to  desire  his  continuance  in  England,  it  might  be  granted.  He  also  let  fall  «ome  words 
to  Carne  of  his  willingness  to  make  peace  with  king  Philip ;  and  indeed  at  that  time  he  was 
much  distasted  with  the  French.  Of  this  Carne  advertised  the  king,  though  he  was  then 
so  much  better  acquainted  with  the  pope's  dissimulation  than  formerly  that  he  did  not  lay 
much  weight  on  what  he  said  to  him,  as  will  appear  by  the  despatch  he  made  upon  this 
occasion,  which  is  in  the  Collection.  Whether  the  queen  did  upon  this  write  to 
N  \  «<^''°">  the  pope  or  not,  I  do  not  know  *.  It  is  probable  she  did  :  for  this  matter  lay 
asleep  till  September,  and  then  the  pope  did  not  only  recal  Pole,  but  intended 
to  destroy  him.  He  did  not  know  where  to  find  a  person  to  set  up  against  the  cardinal, 
since  Gardiner  was  dead,  and  none  of  the  other  bishops  in  England  were  great  enough,  or 
sure  enough  to  him,  to  be  raised  to  so  high  a  dignity.  Peyto,  the  Franciscan  friar,  seemed 
a  man  of  his  own  temper,  because  he  had  railed  against  king  Henry  so  boldly  to  his  face : 
and  he  being  chosen  by  the  queen  to  be  her  confessor,  was  looked  on  as  the  fittest  to  be 
advanced.  So  the  pope  wrote  for  him  into  England ;  and  when  he  came  to  Rome,  made 
And  recals  '^'"^  '''  cardinal ;  and  sent  over  his  bulls,  declaring  that  he  recalled  Pole's  legatine 
liis  Legatine  power,  and  required  him  to  come  to  Rome,  to  answer  for  some  accusations  he 
Power.  ii<i,j  received  of  him  as  a  favourer  of  heretics.     This  might  have  perhaps  been 

grounded  on  his  discharging  that  year  so  many  delated  of  heresy  t,  upon  so  ambiguous  a 
submission  as  they  had  made.  The  pope  also  wrote  to  the  queen,  that  he  was  to  send  over 
cardinal  Peyto  with  full  power,  requiring  her  to  receive  him  as  the  legate  of  the  apostolic 
see.  The  queen  called  for  the  bulls,  and  according  to  the  way  formerly  practised  in  England, 
and  still  continued  in  Spain,  when  bulls  tliat  were  unacceptable  were  sent  over,  she  ordered 
them  to  be  laid  up  without  opening  them.     It  has  been  shown  in  the  former  part,  how 

*  Tlie  queeti  and  Philip  both  wrote  to  the  pope  in  favour  of  cardinal  Pole  ;  the  letter  is  dated  May  21,  showing 
I'.ow  eiTviceable  he  had  been  ia  restoring  religion  in  England  ;  the  parliament  seconded  this  by  another  letter — 
Strvi-r's  Corrkct. 

f  They  were  twenty-two  in  number  :   their  submission  is  in  Fox,  p.  17,  92. — Strvpf.'s  Correct. 
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archbishop  Chichtley,  wlien  he  was  so  proceeded  against  by  pope  Martin,  appealed  to  the 
next  general  council ;  and  some  that  desired  to  see  the  form  of  such  appeals  in  those  ages, 
have  thought  it  an  omission  in  me,  that  I  had  not  published  his  appeal  in  the  collection  of 

records  at  the  end  of  that  work  ;  therefore  upon  this  occasion  I  sliall  refer  the 
N  mb''^'^35'''  '■s^^*^'*  *o  i*'  which  he  will  find  in   the  Collection.     But  now  cardinal   Pole 

resolved  to  behave  himself  with  more  submission.  For  though  the  queen  had 
ordered  the  pope's  breve  to  him  not  to  be  delivered,  yet  of  himself  he  laid  down  the  ensigns 
of  his  legatine  power;  and  sent  Ormaneto,  who  had  the  title  of  the  pope's  datary,  and  was 
his  friend  and  confidant,  to  give  an  account  of  his  whole  behaviour  in  England,  and  to  clear 
him  of  these  imputations  of  heresy.  This  he  did  with  so  much  submission,  that  he  mollified 
the  pope  :  only  he  said,  that  Pole  ought  not  to  have  consented  to  the  queen's  joming  in 

war  with  tiie  enemies  of  the  holy  see.  Peyto  had  begun  his  journey  to  England  *  ; 
refuses  to  ad"  ^"t  the  queen  sent  him  word  not  to  come  over,  otherwise  she  would  bring  him 
niit  of  Cardi-  and  all  that  owned  his  authority  within  the  prtEmunire.  So  he  stopped  in  his 
nal  Peyto  the  JQ^,yjjgy.  ^^^  dying  in  April  following,  enjoyed  but  a  short  while  his  new 
cw  cga  e.  (ijgjjj^y^  together  with  the  bishopric  of  Sahsbury,  to  which  the  pope  had 
advanced  him,  clearly  contrary  to  the  old  law  then  in  force  against  provisions  from  Rome. 

This  storm  against  Pole  went  soon  over  by  the  peace  that  was  made  between  PhiHp  and 
the  pope,  of  which  it  will  not  be  unpleasant  to  give  the  relation.  The  duke  of  Guise  having 
carried  his  army  out  of  Italy,  the  duke  of  Alva  marched  towards  Rome,  and  took  and 
spoiled  all  places  on  his  way.  When  he  came  near  Rome,  all  was  in  such  confusion,  that 
he  might  have  easily  taken  it;  but  he  made  no  assault.  The  pope  called  the  cardinals 
together,  and  setting  out  the  danger  he  was  in,  with  many  tears  said,  he  would  undauntedly 
suffer  martyrdom :  which  they,  who  knew  that  the  trouble  he  was  in  flowed  only  from  his 
restless  ambition  and  fierceness,  could  scarce  hear  without  laughter.  The  duke  of  Alva  was 
A  Peace  made  '^^'il^i^g  to  treat.  The  pope  stood  high  on  the  points  of  honour,  and  would  needs 
between  the  keep  that  entire,  though  he  was  forced  to  yield  in  the  chief  matters :  he  said, 
Pope  and  the  rather  than  lose  one  jot  that  was  due  to  him,  he  would  see  the  whole  world 
Kingof  Spain.  ].u;ug(j  .  pretending  it  was  not  his  own  honour  but  Christ's  that  he  sought.  In 
fine,  the  duke  of  Alva  was  required  by  him  to  come  to  Rome,  and  on  his  knees  to  ask 
pardon  for  invading  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  and  to  receive  absolution  for  himself  and 
his  master.  He  being  superstitiously  devoted  to  the  papacy,  and  having  got  satisfaction  in 
other  things,  consented  to  this.  So  the  conqueror  was  brought  to  ask  pardon,  and  the  vain 
pope  received  him,  and  gave  him  absolution,  with  as  much  haughtiness  and  state  as  if  he 
had  been  his  prisoner.  This  was  done  on  the  14th  of  September,  and  the  news  of  it  beino- 
brought  into  England  on  the  6th  of  October,  letters  were  written  by  the  council  to  ihe 
lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  requiring  them  to  come  to  St.  Paul's,  where  hio-h  mass 
was  to  be  said  for  the  peace  now  concluded  between  the  pope  and  the  king,  after  which 
bonfires  were  ordered.  One  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  peace  was  the  restoring  Polo  to  his 
legatine  power. 

War  being  now  proclaimed  between  England  and  France,  the  French  sent  to  the  Scottish 

_         .      queen-regent,  to  engage  Scotland  in  the  war  with  England.      Hereupon  a  con- 

nings  of  a        vention  of  the  estates  was  called.     But  in  it  there  were  two  different  parties. 

War  between  Those  of  the  clergy  liked  now  the  English  interest  as  much  as  they  had  been 

England  and    formerly  jealous  of  it,  and  so  refused  to  engage  in  the  war,  since  they  were 

at  peace  with  England.  They  had  also  a  secret  dislike  to  the  regent  for  her 
kindness  to  the  heretical  lords.  On  the  other  hand,  those  lords  were  ready  enough  to  gain 
the  protection  of  the  regent  and  the  favour  of  France,  and  therefore  were  ready  to  enter  into 
the  war,  hoping  that  thereby  they  should  have  their  party  made  the  stronger  in  Scotland, 
by  the  entertainment  that  the  queen-regent  would  be  obliged  to  give  to  such  as  should  fly 

*  From  the  answer  to  the  English  justice,  supposed  to  he  was  then  an  old  decrepit  man  ;  besides  other  autho- 

be  written  by  sir  William  Cecil,  or  by  his  order,  it  ap-  rities  that  might  be  named.     The  bulls  were  stopped  at 

pears   that  Peyto  was  now  in   England  (p.  20,  23,  &c.  Calais  with  the  nuncio  or  bearer,  which  may  have  occa- 

£d.  Eat.,  p.  48),  as  likewise  from  the  answer,  p.  147,  sioned     the    mistake    of    Godwin    and    others. — Anok. 

149.     Ciicoaius  says  the  same  thing,   anno  1537  ;  and  Correct. 
Pallavicini,  Hist.  Cone.  Prid.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  2,  5,  and  that 
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out  of  England  for  religion.  Yet  the  greater  part  of  the  convention  were  against  the  war. 
The  queen-regent  thouglit  at  least  to  engage  the  kingdom  in  a  defensive  war,  by  forcing  the 
Enghsh  to  begin  with  them.  Tlierefore  slie  sent  D'Oisel,  who  was  in  chief  command,  to 
fortify  Aymouth,  which,  by  the  last  treaty  with  England,  was  to  be  unfortified.  So  the 
governor  of  Berwick  making  inroads  into  Scotland  for  the  disturbing  of  their  works,  upon 
that  D'Oisel  began  the  war,  and  went  into  England,  and  besieged  Warke  Castle.  The 
Scottish  lords  upon  this  met  at  Edinburgh,  and  complained  that  D'Oisel  was  engaging 
them  in  a  war  with  England  without  their  consent,  and  required  him  to  return  back,  under 
pain  of  being  declared  an  enemy  to  the  n.ation  ;  which  he  very  unwillingly  obeyed.  But 
while  he  lay  there,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  sent  down  with  some  troops  to  defend  the 
marches.  There  was  only  one  engagement  between  him  and  the  Kers ;  but  after  a  long 
dispute,  they  were  defeated,  and  many  of  them  taken.  The  queen-regent  seeing  her 
authority  was  so  little  considered,  writ  to  France  to  hasten  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  to 
the  dauphin ;  for  that  he  being  thereupon  invested  with  the  crown  of  Scotland,  the  French 
would  become  more  absolute.  Upon  this  a  message  was  sent  from  France  to  a  convention 
of  estates  that  sate  in  December,  to  let  them  know  that  the  daiiphin  was  now  coming  to  be 
of  age,  and  therefore  they  desired  they  would  send  over  some  to  treat  about  the  articles  of 
the  marriage.  They  sent  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  the  prior  of 
St.  Andrew's,  who  afterwards  was  earl  of  Murray,  the  earls  of  Rothes  and  Cassils,  the  lord 
Fleming,  and  the  provosts  of  Edinburgh  and  Montrose ;  some  of  every  estate,  that  in  the 
name  of  the  three  estates  they  might  conclude  that  treaty. 

These  wars  coming  upon  England  when  the  queen's  treasure  was  quite  exhausted,  it  was 
not  easy  to  raise  money  for  carrying  them  on.  They  found  such  a  backwardness  in  the  last 
parliament,  that  they  were  afraid  the  supply  from  thence  would  not  come  easily,  or  at  least 
that  some  favour  would  be  desired  for  the  heretics.  Therefore  they  tried  first  to  raise  money 
by  sending  orders  under  the  privy  seal  for  the  borrowing  of  certain  sums :  but  though  the 
council  writ  many  letters  to  set  on  those  methods  of  getting  money,  yet  they  being  without, 
if  not  against  law  there  was  not  much  got  this  way  :  so  that,  after  all,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  summon  a  parliament,  to  assemble  on  the  20th  of  January.  In  the  end  of  the  year  the 
queen  had  advertisements  sent  her  from  the  king,  that  he  imderstood  the  French  had  a  design 
on  Calais ;  but  she,  either  for  want  of  money,  or  that  she  thought  the  place  secure  in  the 
winter,  did  not  send  these  supplies  that  were  necessary ;  and  thus  ended  the  affairs  of  England 
this  year. 

lu  Germany  there  was  a  conference  appointed  to  bring  matters  of  religion  to  a  fuller 
settlement.    Twelve  papists  and  twelve  protestants  were  appointed  to  manage  it. 

e  airso  J^^;^g  pflugnis^  that  had  drawn  the  Interim,  being  the  chief  of  the  papists, 
moved,  that  they  should  begin  first  with  condemning  the  heresy  of  Zuinglius. 
Melancthon,  upon  that,  said  it  was  preposterous  to  begin  with  the  condemnation  of  errors  till 
they  had  first  settled  the  doctrines  of  religion  :  yet  that  which  the  papists  expected,  followed 
upon  this ;  for  some  of  the  fiercer  Lutherans,  being  much  set  against  the  Zuinglians,  agreed 
to  it.  This  raised  heats  among  themselves,  which  made  the  conference  break  up  without 
bringing  things  to  any  issue.  Upon  this  occasion  men  could  not  but  see  that  artifice  of  the 
Roman  church  which  has  been  often  used  before  and  since  with  too  great  success.  When 
they  cannot  bear  down  those  they  call  heretics  with  open  force,  their  next  way  is  to  divide 
them  among  themselves,  and  to  engage  them  into  heats  about  those  lesser  matters  in  which 
they  differ ;  hoping  th.at  by  those  animosities  their  endeavours,  which  being  united  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  common  enemy,  may  not  only  be  broken,  but  directed  one  against  another. 
This  is  well  enough  known  to  all  the  reformed ;  and  yet  many  of  them  are  so  far  from  con- 
sidering it,  that  upon  every  new  occasion  they  are  made  use  of  to  serve  the  same  designs, 
never  reflecting  upon  the  advantages  that  have  been  formerly  taken  from  such  contentions. 

In  France  the  number  of  the  protestants  was  now  increased  much  ;  and  in  Paris,  in  Sep- 
A  Persecu-  teniber  this  year,  there  was  a  meeting  of  about  two  hundred  of  them  in  St. 
tiou  of  Pio-  Germain's  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  way  of  Geneva ;  which 
tfcstaiits  m  being  known  to  some  of  tlieir  neighbours,  they  furnished  themselves  with  stones 
'jance.  ^.^  throw  at  them  when  they  broke  up  their  meeting.     So  when  it  was  late,  as 
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they  went  home,  stones  were  cast  at  some  of  them ;  and  the  enraged  zealots  forced  tlie  doors, 
and  broke  in  upon  the  rest.  The  men,  drawing  tlieir  swords,  made  their  way  through  them, 
and  most  of  them  escaped;  but  160  women,  with  some  few  men,  delivered  tliemselves  pri- 
soners to  the  king's  officers  that  came  to  take  them.  Upon  this  there  were  published  all  tlie 
blackest  calumnies  that  could  be  devised  of  the  loose  and  promiscuous  embraces  that  liad  been 
in  this  meeting ;  and  so  exactly  had  their  accusers  copied  from  what  the  heathens  had 
anciently  charged  on  the  meetings  of  the  Cliristians,  that  it  was  said  they  found  tiie  blood  of 
a  child  wliom  they  had  sacrificed  and  eaten  among  them.  These  things  were  confidently 
told  at  court,  where  none  durst  contradict  them  for  fear  of  being  judged  a  favourer  of  them. 
But  afterwards  there  was  printed  an  Apology  for  tlie  Protestants.  In  it  they  gloried  much 
that  tlie  same  false  accusations  by  which  the  heathens  had  defamed  the  primitive  Christians 
were  now  cast  on  them.  Those  that  were  taken  were  proceeded  against :  six  men  and  one 
woman  were  burnt.  It  had  gone  farther  if  there  had  not  come  envoys,  both  from  the  German 
princes  and  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  to  interpose  for  them ;  upon  which,  since  the  king 
needed  assistance  in  iiis  wars,  especially  from  the  latter,  the  prosecution  was  let  fall.  Tlie 
pope  was  much  troubled  when  he  heard  that  the  king  would  exercise  no  further  severity  on 
the  heretics  ;  and  though  himself  had  hired  them  in  liis  wars,  yet  he  said  the  affairs  of  France 
could  not  succeed  as  long  as  their  king  had  so  many  heretics  in  his  army.  That  king  had 
also  made  two  constitutions  that  gave  the  pope  great  offence  :  the  one,  that  marriages  made 
by  sons  under  thirty,  and  daughters  under  tw^enty-five,  without  their  father's  consent,  should 
be  void  ;  the  other  was  for  charging  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  with  a  tax,  and  requiring  all 
bishops  and  curates  to  reside  on  their  benefices.  So  scandalous  a  thing  was  non-residence 
then  held,  that  everywhere  the  papists  were  ashamed  of  it.  Upon  which  the  pope  complained 
anew,  that  the  king  presumed  to  meddle  with  the  sacraments,  and  to  tax  the  clergy. 

The  beginning  of  the  next  year  was  famous  for  the  loss  of  Calais.     The  lord  Wentworth 
1558.        hiid  then  the  command  of  it;  but  the  garrison  consisted  only  of  500  men,  and 
Calais  is  be-    there  were  not  above  200  of  the  townsmen  that  could  be  serviceable  in  a  siege, 
sieged.  rpjjg  (Jute  of  Guise,  having  brought  his  army  out  of  Piedmont,  was  now  in 

France,  and  being  desirous,  when  the  constable  was  a  prisoner,  to  do  some  great  action 
which  might  raise  him  in  reputation  above  the  other,  who  was  his  only  competitor  in 
France,  set  his  thoughts  on  Calais,  and  the  territory  about  it.  There  were  two  forts  on 
which  the  security  of  tiie  town  depended  ;  the  one  Newnambridge,  a  mile  from  it,  that  com- 
manded the  avenues  to  it  from  the  land ;  from  which  to  tlie  town  there  was  a  way  raised 
througli  a  marsh  lying  on  both  hands  of  it.  On  tlie  other  side,  to  the  sea,  the  fort  of  Tiisbank 
commanded  the  harbour  ;  so  that  the  wliole  strength  of  the  place  lay  in  those  two  forts. 

On  the  1st  of  January  the  duke  of  Guise  came  and  sate  down  before  it.  The  governor, 
having  but  a  small  force  within,  did  not  think  fit  to  weaken  it  by  sending  such  supplies  as 
those  forts  required ;  so  they  were  taken  without  any  opposition.  Then  the  town  being 
thus  shut  up,  tlie  enemy  pressed  it  hard,  and  drew  the  water  out  of  its  current,  by  which  the 
ditches  about  the  town  and  castle  were  drained  ;  and  having  prepared  devices  for  their  soldiers 
to  pass  them  without  sticking  in  the  mire,  tliey  made  the  assault.  After  they  had  opened  a 
great  breach  by  their  ordnance,  and  when  the  sea  was  out,  others  crossed  on  that  side,  and  so 
carried  the  castle  by  storm,  wliich  the  governor  had  looked  on  as  impregnable,  and  so  had 
brought  liis  chief  force  to  tlie  defence  of  the  town.  Seeing  the  castle  thus  unexpectedly  lost, 
he  did  all  he  could  with  his  small  force  to  regain  it ;  but  being  still  repulsed,  and  having  lost 

,    ,  ^  ,  200  of  his  best  men,  he  was  forced  to  render  the  place  on  the  7th  of  January. 

And  tal<cn.       t-.       ,     •  •  ,         ,,     ,  ,       i  t  i  •  i         ,i  i  i 

i3y  their  articles  all  the  townsmen  and  soldiers  were  to  go  whither  they  pleased, 

only  he  and  fifty  more  were  to  be  prisoners  of  war.  Thus  in  one  week's  time,  and  in  winter, 
was  so  strong  a  town  lost  by  the  English,  that  had  been  for  many  ages  in  their  hands.  It 
was  taken  210  years  ago  by  Edward  III.  after  the  battle  of  Cressy ;  and  was  still  called  the 
key  of  France  as  long  as  it  continued  in  English  hands.  But  now,  in  a  time  of  war,  it  was 
in  as  ill  a  condition  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  profoundest  peace ;  and  though  Philip  had 
offered  to  put  men  into  it,  yet  the  English,  being  jealous  that  those  advertisements  were  but 
artifices  of  his  to  persuade  them  to  admit  a  Spanish  garrison  into  it,  left  it  in  so  naked  a  con- 
dition that  the  governor  could  do  little  to  preserve  it.     But  yet,  that  it  might  appear  he  had 
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not   been  too  careful  of  himself,  he  was  content  to  agree  that  he  shoukl  be  a  prisoner 
of  war. 

From  this  the  duke  of  Guise  went  to  Guisnes,  commanded  by  the  lord  Gray,  whose  garri- 
.  son  consisted  of  about  1100  men:  but  the  loss  of  Calais  had  much  disheartened 

the  rest  of  them.  At  the  first  impression  the  French  carried  the  town,  and  the  garrison 
that  Territory  retired  into  the  castle  ;  but  Gray,  breaking  out  on  the  soldiers  that  were  fallen 
taken  by  the  jq  plundering,  did  beat  them  out  again,  and  burnt  the  town.  The  French 
battered  the  castle  till  they  made  a  breach  in  the  outworks  of  it,  which  they 
carried  after  a  long  resistance,  in  which  the  English  lost  300.  So  the  lord  Gray  was  fain  to 
render  it ;  he  and  all  the  officers  being  made  prisoners  of  war.  Tliere  was  another  castle  in 
that  little  county,  Ilammes,  which  lay  in  such  a  marsh  that  it  was  thought  inaccessible ;  but 
the  garrison  that  was  in  it  abandoned  it  without  staying  till  the  enemy  came  before  them. 
The  French  writers  speak  more  meanly  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  lord  Gray  than  of  that 
made  by  tlie  lord  AVentworth ;  for  there  went  oui  of  Guisnes  about  800  soldiers,  whereas 
there  went  not  out  of  Calais  above  300.  But  one  of  our  own  writers  magnifies  the  lord 
Gray,  and  speaks  dishonourably  of  the  lord  AV"entworth  ;  adding,  which  was  an  invention  of 
liis  own,  that  he  was  attainted  for  the  losing  of  Calais.  All  that  historian's  ground  for  it  is 
oidy  this,  that  there  was  indeed  a  mock  citation  issued  out  against  the  lord  Wentworth,  to 
which  he  could  not  ajipear,  being  not  freed  from  his  imprisonment  by  the  French  all  this 
reign  :  but  he  came  over  in  the  beginning  of  the  next,  when,  the  treaty  of  peace  being  on 
foot,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  ard  was  tried  by  his  peers  in  the  first  parliament  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  acquitted.  It  was,  as  he  alleged  for  himself,  his  misfortune  to  be 
emplo}'ed  in  a  place  where  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  fourth  part  of  that  number  of  men  that 
was  necessary  to  hold  out  a  siege.  But  in  the  declinations  of  all  governments,  when  losses 
fall  out,  they  must  be  cast  on  those  that  are  entrusted,  to  excuse  those  who  are  much  more 
guilty  by  neglecting  to  supply  them  as  the  service  required.  Among  the  prisoners,  one  of 
the  chief  was  sir  Edward  Grimston,  the  comptroller  of  Calais,  and  a  privy-councillor.  He 
had  often,  according  to  the  duty  of  his  place,  given  advertisement  of  the  ill  condition  the 
garrison  was  in  :  but  whether  those  to  whom  he  writ  were  corrupted  by  French  money,  or 
whether  the  low  state  of  the  queen's  treasury  made  that  they  were  not  supplied,  is  not 
certain.  It  was  intended  lie  should  not  come  over  to  discover  that ;  and  therefore  he  was 
let  lie  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  and  no  care  was  taken  of  him  or  the  other  prisoners.  The 
ransom  set  on  him  was  so  high  that,  having  lost  a  great  estate  which  he  had  purchased  about 
Calais,  he  resolved  not  to  do  any  further  prejudice  to  his  family  by  redeeming  his  liberty  at 
such  a  rate,  and  intended  either  to  continue  a  prisoner  or  make  his  escape.  He  lay  above 
two  years  in  the  Bastile,  and  was  lodged  in  the  top  of  it :  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  proctired 
a  file,  and  so  cut  out  one  of  the  bars  of  the  window,  and  having  a  rope  conveyed  to  him,  he 
changed  clothes  with  his  servant,  and  went  down  on  the  rope,  which  proving  a  great  deal 
too  short,  he  leaped  a  great  way ;  and  having  done  that  before  the  gates  were  shut,  made 
his  escape  without  being  discovered.  But  his  beard,  which  was  grown  long,  made  him 
fear  he  should  be  known  by  it ;  yet,  by  a  happy  providence,  he  found  in  the  pockets  of  his 
servant's  clothes  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  going  into  the  fields  did  so  cut  his  beard  that  he  could 
not  have  been  known ;  and  having  learnt  the  art  of  war  in  the  company  of  the  Scotch  guard 
de  Mauche,  he  spake  that  dialect.  So  he  p<assed  as  a  Scotch  pilgrim,  and  by  that  means 
escaped  into  England.  And  there  he  offered  himself  to  a  trial,  where,  after  the  evidence 
was  brought,  his  innocence  did  so  clearly  appear,  that  the  jury  were  ready  to  give  their 
verdict  without  going  from  the  bar.  So  he  was  acquitted,  and  lived  to  a  great  age,  dying  in 
his  ninety-eighth  year.  He  was  great-grandfather  to  my  noble  patron  and  benefactor,  sir  llar- 
botle  Grimston,  which  has  made  me  the  more  willing  to  enlarge  thus  concerning  him,  to  whose 
heir  I  owe  the  chief  opportunities  and  encouragements  I  have  had  in  composing  this  work. 

Now  the  queen  had  nothing  left  of  all  those  dominions  that  her  ancestors  had  once  in 
France,  but  the  isles  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sarke.  The  last  of  these,  being  a 
naked  place,  only  inhabited  by  some  hermits,  but  having  the  advantage  of  a  harbour,  the 
Sarkc  taken  French  made  themselves  masters  of  it.  The  strength  of  it  consisted  in  the  difli- 
bytiicFiench.  culty  of  the  asccnt ;  the  little  fort  they  had  being  accessible  but  in  one  place, 
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where  two  could  only  go  up  abreast:  so  an  ingenious  Fleming  resolved  to  beat  llicm 
out  of  it.  He  came  thither,  and  pretending  he  had  a  friend  dead  in  his  ship,  oft'ered 
them  a  good  present  if  he  might  bury  him  within  their  chapel ,  The  French  consented  to  it, 
if  he  would  suffer  himself  and  his  men  to  be  so  narrowly  searched  that  tliey  might  not  bring 
,    ,     .,        so  much  as  a  knife  ashore.    This  he  consented  to  :  and  as  he  landed  with  his  coffin, 

And  retaken  _  _  '  _  ci       i 

by  an  ingeni-  the  Frenclimeu  were  to  send  some  to  his  ship  to  receive  tlie  present.  So  the 
ous  Strata-  cofEn  being  carried  into  the  chapel,  and  the  French  apprehending  nothing  from 
^®"'  unarmed  men,  the  coffin  was  opened,  which  was  full  of  good  arms,  and  every 

man  furnishing  himself,  they  broke  out  upon  the  French,  and  took  them  all ;  as  their  com- 
panions in  the  ship  did  those  wlio  went  aboard  to  bring  the  present. 

The  news  of  the  loss  of  Calais  filled  England  with  great  discontent.  Those  who  were 
Great  discon-  Otherwise  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  affitirs  took  great  advantages  from  it  to 
tents  in  Eng-  disparage  the  government,  which  the  queen  had  put  into  the  hands  of  priests  who 
land.  imderstood  not  war,  and  were  not  sensible  of  the  honour  of  the  nation.     It  was 

said  they  had  drained  her  treasury  by  the  reptitutions  and  foundations  they  got  her  to  make  ; 
and  being  sensible  how  much  tlie  nation  li-cted  them,  they  had  set  the  queen  on  other  ways 
of  raising  money  than  by  a  parliament :  so  that  never  did  the  parliament  meet  with  greater 
disorder  and  trouble  than  now.  But  that  loss  affected  none  so  deeply  as  the  queen  herself, 
who  was  so  sensible  of  the  dishonour  of  it  that  she  was  much  oppressed  with  melancholy, 
and  was  never  cheerful  after  it.  Those  who  took  on  them  to  make  comments  on  Divine 
Providence,  expounded  this  loss  as  their  affections  led  them.  Those  of  the  Reformation  said, 
it  was  God's  heavy  judgment  upon  England  for  rejecting  the  light  of  his  gospel,  and  perse- 
cuting such  as  still  adhered  to  it.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  papists  said,  Calais  could  not 
prosper,  since  it  had  been  a  receptacle  of  heretics,  where  the  laws  against  them  had  never 
been  put  in  execution.  King  Philip,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  loss,  wrote  over  to  England, 
desiring  them  to  raise  a  great  force  with  all  possible  haste,  and  send  it  over  to  recover  Calais 
before  it  was  fortified,  and  he  would  draw  out  his  army  and  join  w'ith  them  ;  for  if  they  did 
not  retake  it  before  the  season  of  working  about  it  came  on,  it  was  irrecoverably  lost.  Upon 
which  there  was  a  long  consultation  held  about  it.  They  found  they  could  not  to  any  pur- 
pose send  over  under  20,000  men  ;  the  pay  of  them  for  five  months  would  rise  to  170,000/. ; 
garrisons,  ahd  an  army  against  the  Scots,  and  securing  the  coasts  against  the  French,  would 
come  to  150,000/. ;  the  setting  out  of  a  fleet  and  an  army  by  sea  would  amount  to  200,000/. ; 
and  yet  all  that  would  be  too  little,  if  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  which  they  were  afraid  of, 
should  join  against  them.  There  was  also  great  want  of  ammunition  and  ordnance,  of  which 
they  had  lost  vast  quantities  in  Calais  and  Guisnes.  All  tliis  would  rise  to  be  above 
520,000/. ;  and  they  doubted  much  whether  the  people  would  endure  such  impositions,  who 
were  now  grown  stubborn,  and  talked  very  loosely.  So  they  did  not  see  how  they  could 
possibly  enter  into  any  action  this  j-ear.  One  reason,  among  the  rest,  was  suggested  by  the 
bishops  :  they  saw  a  war  would  oblige  them  to  a  greater  moderation  in  their  proceedings  at 
home  :  they  jiad  not  done  their  work,  which  they  hoped  a  little  more  time  would  perfect ; 
whereas  a  slackening  in  that  would  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  those  whom  they  were  now 
pursuing.  So  they  desired  another  year  to  prosecute  them,  in  which  time  they  hoped  so  to 
clear  the  kingdom  of  them,  that  with  less  danger  they  might  engage  in  a  war  the  year  after. 
Nor  did  the}'  think  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  new-raised  men  to  the  hardships  of  so  early  a 
campaign  ;  and  they  thought  the  French  would  certainly  work  so  hard  in  repairing  the 
breaches,  that  they  would  be  in  a  good  condition  to  endure  a  strait  and  long 
Number  "b  ^^'^'g'^-  -^^^  this  they  wrote  over  to  the  king  on  tlie  1st  of  Februaiy,  as  appears 
from  their  letter,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection. 

The  parliament  was  opened  on  the  20th  of  January,  where  the  convocation,  to  be  a  good 
,  examjdc  to  the  two  houses,  granted  a  subsidy  of  eight  shillings  in  the  pound,  to 

is  called  ^^  l^'^''^  "^  ^"""^  years.     In  the  house  of  peers,  the  abbot  of  Westminster  and  the 

jirior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  took  their  places  according  to  their  writs. 
Tresham,  that  had  given  great  assistance  to  the  queen  upon  her  first  coming  to  the  crown, 
was  now  made  prior.  But  how  much  was  done  towards  the  endowing  of  that  house,  which 
had  been  formerly  among  the  richest  of  Enghmd,  1  do  not  know.     On  the  24th  of  January 
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the  lords  sent  a  message  to  tlie  commons,  desiring  that  the  speaker,  with  ten  or  twelve  of 
that  house,  should  meet  witli  a  committee  of  tlie  lords  ;  which  being  granted,  the  lords  pro- 
posed that  the  commons  would  consider  of  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  "What  was  at  first 
demanded  does  not  appear  ;  but  after  several  days'  arguing  about  it,  they  agreed  to  give  one 
subsidy,  a  fifteenth,  and  a  tenth ;  and  ordered  the  speaker  to  let  the  queen  know  what  they 
had  concluded,  who  sent  them  her  hearty  thanks  for  it.  Then  complaints  being  made  of 
some  Frenchmen  that  were  not  denizens,  it  was  carried  that  they  should  go  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  not  return  during  the  war  *.  The  abbot  of  Westminster,  finding  the  revenues  of 
his  house  were  much  impaired,  thought  that  if  the  old  privileges  of  the  sanctuary  were 
confirmed,  it  would  bring  him  in  a  good  revenue  from  those  that  fled  to  it :  so  he  pressed  for 
an  act  to  confirm  it.  He  brought  a  great  many  ancient  grants  of  the  kings  of  England  which 
the  queen  had  confirmed  by  her  letters-patents ;  but  they  did  not  prevail  witii  the  house, 
who  proceeded  no  further  in  it.  In  this  parliament  the  procurers  of  wilful  murder  were 
denied  tlie  benefit  of  clergy,  which  was  carried  in  the  house  of  lords  by  the  greater  number, 
as  it  is  in  their  Journals.  The  bishops  did  certainly  oppose  it,  though  none  of  them  entered 
their  dissent.  Sir  Ambrose  and  sir  Robert  Dudley,  two  sons  of  the  late  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, were  restored  in  blood.  The  countess  of  Sussex's  jointure  was  taken  from  her  for 
her  living  in  adultery  so  publicly,  as  was  formerly  mentioned.  In  the  end  of  the  session,  a 
bill  was  put  in  for  the  confirming  of  the  queen's  letters-patents  :  it  was  designed  chiefly  for 
confirming  the  religious  foundations  she  had  made.  As  this  went  through  the  house  of 
commons,  one  Copley  said,  he  did  not  approve  such  a  general  confirmation  of  those  she  had 
given,  or  might  give,  lest  this  might  be  a  colour  for  her  to  dispose  of  the  crown  from  the 
right  inheritors.  The  house  was  much  offended  at  this,  and  expressed  such  dislike  at  the 
imagination  tiiat  the  queen  would  alienate  the  crown,  that  they  both  showed  their  esteem 
for  the  queen  and  their  resolution  to  have  the  crown  descend  after  her  death  to  her  sister. 
Copley  was  made  to  withdraw,  and  voted  guilty  of  great  irreverence  to  the  queen.  He 
asked  pardon,  and  desired  it  might  be  imputed  to  his  youth  ;  yet  he  was  kept  in  the  Serjeant's 
hands  till  they  had  sent  to  the  queen  to  desire  her  to  forgive  his  offence.  She  sent  them 
word,  that  at  their  suit  she  forgave  it,  but  wished  them  to  examine  him  from  whence  that 
motion  sprung..  There  is  no  more  entered  about  it  in  the  Journal,  so  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  let  fall.  The  parliament  was,  on  the  7th  of  March,  prorogued  to  the  7th  of  November. 
Soon  after  this,  the  king  of  Sweden  sent  a  message  secretly  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  who  was 
,  then  at  Hatfield,  to  propose  marriage  to  her.     King  Philip  had  once  designed  to 

Sweden  treats  marry  her  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  when  he  was  in  hope  of  children  by  the  queen  ; 
a  Marriage  but  that  hope  vanishing,  he  broke  it  off,  and  intended  to  reserve  her  for  himself. 
withtlieLady  jjow  far  she  entertained  that  motion,  I  do  not  know ;  but  for  this  from  Sweden 
she  rejected  it,  since  it  came  not  to  her  by  the  queen's  direction.  But  to  that  it 
was  answered,  the  king  of  Sweden  would  have  them  begin  with  herself,  judging  that  fit  for 
him,  as  he  was  a  gentleman ;  and  her  good  liking  being  obtained,  he  would  next.,  as  a  king, 
address  himself  to  the  queen.  But  she  said,  as  she  was  to  entertain  no  such  propositions, 
unless  the  queen  sent  them  to  her,  so,  if  she  were  left  to  herself,  she  assured  tliem  she  would 
not  change  her  state  of  life.  Upon  tiiis,  the  queen  sent  sir  Tho.  Pope  to  her,  in  April,  to  let 
her  know  how  well  she  approved  of  the  answer  she  had  made  to  them  :  but  tliey  had  now 
delivered  their  letters,  and  made  the  proposition  to  her,  in  which  she  desired  to  know  her 
mind.  She  thanked  the  queen  for  her  favour  to  her,  but  bade  Pope  tell  her,  that  tiiere  had 
been  one  or  two  noble  propositions  made  for  her  in  her  brother  king  Edward's  time ;  and  she 
had  then  desired  to  continue  in  the  state  she  was  in,  which  of  all  others  pleased  her  best ; 
and  she  thought  tliere  was  no  state  of  life  comparable  to  it.  She  had  never  before  heard  of 
that  king,  and  she  desired  never  to  hear  of  that  motion  more.  She  would  see  his  messenger 
no  more,  since  he  had  presumed  to  come  to  her  without  the  queen's  leave.  Then  Pope  said, 
he  did  believe,  if  the  queen  offered  her  some  honourable  marriage,  she  would  not  be  averse 
to  it.  She  answered,  what  she  might  do  afterwards,  she  did  not  know ;  but  protested 
solemnly,  that,  as  she  was  then  inclined,  if  she  could  have  the  greatest  prince  in  Christendom, 

*  The  complaint  was  against  all  the  French    denizens  as  well  as  others ;  but  the  act  was  more  favourable. — 

SlIlYI'li's  CoRRKCT. 
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she  would  not  accept  of  him ;  though,  perhaps,  the  queen  niiglit  think  this  flowed  rather 
■^y, .  ■  ■  from  a  maid's  modesty  than  any  settled  determination  in  her.     This  I  take  from 

iected  by  her.  a  letter  Pope  wrote  ahout  it,  which  is  in  the  Collection  :  yet  her  life  at  this  time 
Collection,  -was  neither  so  pleasant  nor  so  well  secured,  but  that,  if  her  aversion  to  a  married 
Number  .^/.  g^j^^g  \^^^  jjo^  ^jggjj  yery  much  rooted  in  her,  it  is  not  unlikely  she  would  have 
been  glad  to  be  out  of  the  hands  of  her  unkind  keepers,  who  grew  the  more  apprehensive  of 
her  the  more  they  observed  her  sister  to  decay ;  and  as  the  bishops  did  apprehend  she  would 
overthrow  all  that  they  had  been  building  and  cementing  with  so  much  blood,  so  some  of 
them  did  not  spare  to  suggest  the  putting  of  her  out  of  the  way  :  and  now  that  she  is  so  near 
the  throne  in  the  course  of  this  history,  I  shall  look  back  through  this  reign  to  give  account 
of  what  befel  her  in  it. 

When  she  was  suspected  to  be  accessary  to  Wiat's  conspiracy,  the  day  after  his  breaking 
She  was  hard-  out,  the  lord  Hastings,  sir  Tho.  Cornwallis,  and  sir  Ilichard  Southwell,  were  sent 
lyusedallthis  for  her  to  come  to  court.  She  then  lay  sick  at  her  house  at  Ashbridge  ;  but  that 
Reign.  excuse  not  being  accepted,  she  was  forced  to  go ;  so  being  still  ill  she  came  by 

slow  journeys  to  the  queen.  She  was  kept  shut  up  in  private  at  court  from  the  4th  of  JMarch 
to  tlie  16th,  and  then  Gardiner,  with  nineteen  of  the  coimcil,  came  to  examine  her  about 
Wiat's  rebellion.  She  positively  denied  she  knew  anything  of  it,  or  of  sir  Peter  Carew's 
designs  in  the  west,  which  they  also  objected  to  her.  la  conclusion,  they  told  her  the  queen 
had  ordered  her  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower  till  the  matter  should  be  further  inquired  into ;  and 
though  she  made  great  protestations  of  her  innocence,  yet  she  was  carried  thither,  and  led  in 
by  the  Traitor's-gate,  all  her  own  servants  being  put  from  her.  Three  men  and  as  many 
women  of  the  queen's  servants  were  appointed  to  attend  on  her,  and  no  person  was  suffered 
to  have  access  to  her.  Sir  John  Gage,  who  was  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  treated  her 
very  severely,  kept  her  closely  shut  up,  without  leave  to  walk  either  in  the  galleries  or  on 
the  leads,  nor  would  he  permit  her  servants  to  carry  in  her  meat  to  her,  but  he  did  that  by 
his  own  servants.  The  other  prisoners  were  often  examined  about  her,  and  some  were  put 
to  the  rack  to  try  if  they  could  be  brought  any  way  to  accuse  her :  but  though  Wiat  had 
done  it,  when  he  hoped  to  have  saved  his  own  life  by  so  base  an  action,  yet  he  afterwards 
denied  that  she  knew  any  of  their  designs ;  and  lest  those  denials  he  made  at  his  examina- 
tions might  have  been  suppressed,  and  his  former  depositions  be  made  use  of  against  Iser,  he 
declared  it  openly  on  the  scaffold  at  his  death.  After  some  days'  close  imprisonment,  upon 
great  intercession  made  by  the  lord  Chandos,  then  constable  of  the  Tower,  it  was  granted 
that  she  might  sometimes  walk  in  the  queen's  rooms,  in  the  presence  of  the  constable,  the 
lieutenant,  and  three  women,  the  windows  being  all  shut.  Then  she  got  leave  to  walk  in  a 
little  garden  for  some  air;  but  all  the  windows  that  opened  to  it  were  to  be  kept  shut  when 
she  took  her  walk  :  and  so  jealous  were  they  of  her,  that  a  boy  of  four  years  old  was  severely 
threatened,  and  his  father  sent  for  and  chid,  for  his  carrying  flowers  to  her.  The  lord  Chandos 
was  observed  to  treat  her  with  too  much  respect,  so  he  was  not  any  more  trusted  with  the 
charge  of  her,  which  was  committed  to  sir  Henry  Bcdingfeld.  About  the  middle  of  May 
she  was  sent,  under  the  guard  of  the  lord  Williams  and  Bedingfeld,  to  Woodstock.  She  was 
so  straitly  kept,  and  Bedingfeld  was  so  sullen  to  her,  that  she  believed  they  intended  to  put 
her  privately  to  death.  The  lord  Williams  treated  her  nobly  at  his  house  on  the  way,  at 
which  Bedingfeld  was  much  disgusted.  When  she  was  at  Woodstock  she  was  still  kept 
under  guards,  and  but  seldom  allowed  to  walk  in  the  gardens,  none  being  suffered  to  come 
near  her.  After  many  months'  imprisonment  she  obtained  leave  to  write  to  the  queen,  Bed- 
ingfeld being  to  see  all  she  wrote.  It  was  believed  that  some  were  sent  secretly  to  kill  her  ; 
but  the  orders  were  given  so  strictly  that  none  of  them  could  come  near  her  without  a  special 
warrant,  and  so  she  escaped  at  that  time.  But  after  king  Philip  understood  the  whole  case, 
he  broke  all  those  designs,  as  was  formerly  shown,  and  prevailed  to  have  her  sent  fur  to 
court.  AVhen  she  came  to  Hampton-court  she  was  kept  still  a  prisoner.  Many  of  the 
council,  Gardiner  in  particular,  dealt  often  with  her  to  confess  her  offences,  and  submit  to 
the  queen's  mercy.  Siie  said  she  had  never  offended  her,  not  so  much  ,as  in  her  thoughts, 
and  she  would  never  betray  her  own  innocency  by  such  a  confession.  One  night,  when  it 
was  late,  she  was  sent  for  by  the  queen,  before  whom  she  kneeled  down  and  protested  she 
was  and  ever  i>.ad  been  a  most  faitliful  subject  to  her.    The  queen  seemed  still  to  suspect  her. 
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and  wished  her  to  confess  lier  guilt,  otherwise  she  must  think  she  had  been  unjustly  dealt 
with.  She  answered,  that  she  was  not  to  complain,  but  to  bear  her  burden  ;  only  she  begged 
lier  to  conceive  a  good  opinion  of  her.  So  they  parted  fairly,  which  king  Philip  had  per- 
suaded the  queen  to ;  and  being  afraid  that  the  sourness  of  the  queen's  temper  might  lead 
her  into  passion,  he  was  secretly  in  a  corner  of  the  room  to  prevent  any  further  breach,  in 
case  she  should  have  been  transported  into  new  heats  ;  but  there  was  no  occasion  given  for 
it.  Soon  after  that  she  was  discharged  of  her  guards,  and  suffered  to  retire  into  the  country  ; 
but  there  were  always  many  spies  about  her ;  and  she,  to  avoid  all  suspicion,  meddled  in  no 
sort  of  business,  but  gave  herself  wholly  to  study.  And  thus  she  passed  these  five  years, 
under  no  small  fears  and  apprehensions,  which  was  perhaps  a  necessary  preparation  for  that 
high  degree  to  which  she  was  soon  after  advanced,  and  which  she  held  in  the  greatest  and 
longest  course  of  prosperity  and  glory  that  ever  any  of  her  sex  attained  to. 

The  bishops,  when  the  parliament  was  sitting,  did  always  intermit  their  cruelties :  but 
The  Progress  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  they  fell  to  them  afresh.  On  the  28th  of  March, 
of  the  Perse-  Cuthbert  Simpson,  that  was  in  deacon's  orders  with  two  others,  were  burnt  in 
cution.  Smithfield.     Simpson  had  been  taken  with  Rough  that  suffered  the  year  before 

this.  He  was  put  to  much  torture,  he  lay  three  hours  on  the  rack  ;  besides  two  other 
inventions  of  torture  were  made  use  of  to  make  him  discover  all  those  in  London  who  met 
■with  them  in  their  private  assemblies  :  but  he  would  tell  nothing,  and  showed  such  patience, 
that  the  bishops  did  publicly  commend  him  for  it.  On  the  9th  of  April  a  man  was  burnt 
at  Hereford.  On  the  19th  of  May  three  men  were  burnt  at  Norwich  ;  and  on  the  26th  of 
May  two  men  and  one  woman  were  burnt  at  Colchester.  At  this  time,  complaints  being 
made  to  the  queen,  that  books  of  heresy,  treason,  and  sedition,  were  either  brought  in  from 
foreign  parts,  or  secretly  printed  in  England,  and  dispersed  among  her  subjects ;  she  set  out, 
on  the  6th  of  June,  a  proclamation  of  a  strange  nature :  "  That  whosoever  had  any  of  these, 
and  did  not  presently  burn  them  without  reading,  or  showing  them  to  any  other  person, 
they  should  be  esteemed  rebels,  and,  without  any  further  delay,  be  executed  according  to 
the  order  of  the  martial  law."  On  the  27th  of  that  month,  when  seven  were  to  be  led  out 
to  be  burnt  in  Smithfield,  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  queen's  name,  that  no  man  should  pray 
for  them,  or  speak  to  them,  or  say,  "  God  help  them  ;"  which  was  thought  a  strain  of 
barbarity  beyond  all  the  examples  of  former  times,  to  deprive  dying  men  of  the  good  wishes 
and  prayers  of  their  friends.  But  however  this  might  restrain  men  from  giving  outward 
signs  of  their  praying  for  them,  it  could  not  bind  up  their  inward  and  secret  devotions. 
Those  seven  had  been  taken  at  a  meeting  in  Islington  with  many  others ;  of  whom  some 
died  in  prison,  and  six  others  were  burnt  at  Brainford  the  14th  of  July.  The  rest  of  them 
were  kept  by  Bonner,  who  now  seemed  to  have  been  glutted  with  the  blood  of  so 
many  innocents,  and  therefore  to  have  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  more :  yet  those 
that  were  kept  prisoners  by  him,  did  not  so  entirely  escape  his  fury,  but  that  he  disciplined 
them  himself  with  rods,  till  he  was  weary ;  and  so  gave  over  that  odd  way  of  pastoral 
correction,  rather  to  case  himself,  than  in  pity  to  them  whom  he  whipped.  On  the  10th  of 
July  a  minister  was  burnt  at  Norwich  :  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  August  a  gentleman  was  burnt 
near  Winchester  :  in  August  four  were  bm-nt  at  Bury ;  and  in  November  three  more  were 
burnt  there.  On  the  4th  of  November  a  man  and  a  woman  were  burnt  at  Ipswich  :  at 
that  time  a  woman  was  burnt  at  Exeter :  and,  to  close  up  all,  on  the  10th  of  November 
three  men  and  two  women  were  burnt  at  Canterbury,  which  made  in  all  thirty-nine  this 
year.  There  had  been  seventy-nine  burnt  the  former  year,  ninety-four  the  year  before  that, 
and  seventy-two  the  first  year  of  the  persecution  ;  which  in  all  come  to  two  hundred  .and 
eighty-four.  But  he  that  writ  the  preface  to  bishop  Ridley's  book,  De  Coena  Domini,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  Grindal  *,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  says,  that  in  the  two  first 
years  of  the  queen's  persecution  there  were  above  eight  hundred  put  to  most  cruel  kinds  of 
death  for  religion  :  by  which  it  seems  Fox,  on  whom  I  depend  in  the  numbers  I  have 
assigned,  has  come  far  short  in  his  account  t.     Besides  those  that  were  burnt,  many  others 

"The   author    of  the    preface    to  Ridley's  hook  was         +  Lord  Burleigh,  in  the  "  Execution  of  Justice,"  says, 

William  Wittingham,   according  to  Bale  (pp.  684,  731),  there  died  by  imprisonments,  torments,  famine,  and  fire, 

wlio  knew  the  man  very  well,  as  well   as  his  writings. —  near  four  hundred.     On   this  wc  may  depend. — Sirvpe's. 

Anon.  Correct.  C'oRRtti. 
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died  in  bonds,  of  whom  there  are  sixty  reckoned.  There  were  also  great  numbers  of  those 
who  were  vexed  with  long  and  grievous  imprisonment :  and  though  they  redeemed  their 
lives  by  the  renouncing,  or  rather  the  dissembling  of  their  consciences,  yet  this  being  but 
forced  from  them,  they  carried  with  them  tlieir  old  opinions ;  and  tlie  wound  they  gave 
their  consciences  to  save  their  lives,  as  it  begot  in  many  of  them  great  horror  for  what  they 
had  done,  so  it  raised  in  them  the  most  mortal  hatred  to  those  who  had  driven  them  to  such 
straits :  so  that  if  that  religion  was  hateful  before  to  the  nation,  for  the  impostures  and 
scandals  that  were  discovered  in  the  clergy,  and  some  few  instances  of  their  cruelty,  the 
repeated  burnings,  and  other  cruelties,  of  which  now  they  saw  no  end,  did  increase  their 
aversion  to  it  beyond  all  expression. 

At  first  the  bishops  dealt  earnestly  with  those  wlio  were  brought  before  them  to  recant, 

Th  Method  ^^'^  were  ready  at  any  time  to  receive  them  :  the  queen's  pardon  was  also  sent 

of  tlie  Perse-    to  them  as  they  were  ready  to  be  tied  to  the  stake,  if  they  would  then  turn. 

cations  of  tliis  But  now  it  was  far  otherwise.     For  in  the  council-books  there  is  an  entry  made 

°°*  of  a  letter,  written  on  the  1st  of  August  this  year,  to  sir  Richard  Pexall,  sheriff 

of  Hampshire,  signifying,  "  That  the  queen  thought  it  very  strange  that  he  had  delayed  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  against  one  Bembridge,  condemned  of  lieresy,  because  he  had 
recanted  :  requiring  him  to  execute  it  out  of  hand,  and  if  he  still  continued  in  tlie  catholic 
faith,  which  he  outwardly  pretended,  he  was  then  to  suffer  such  divines  as  tlie  bishop  of 
Winchester  should  appoint,  to  have  access  to  him  for  confirming  him  in  the  faith,  and  to 
attend  on  him  at  his  death,  that  ho  might  die  God's  servant :  and  as  soon  as  the  sheriff  had 
thus  burnt  him,  he  was  to  come  to  the  council,  and  answer  for  his  presumption  in  delaying 
it  so  lontT."  The  matter  of  fact  was  thus  :  Bembridge  being  tied  to  the  stake,  and  the  fire 
taking  hold  on  him,  he,  through  the  violence  of  it,  yielded,  and  cried  out,  "  I  recant." 
Upon  which,  the  sheriff  made  the  fire  be  put  out,  and  Bembridge  signed  such  a  recantation 
as  doctor  Seton,  who  was  near  him,  writ  for  him  :  but  for  all  that,  upon  tiiis  order  of 
council,  he  was  burnt,  and  the  sheriff  was  put  in  the  Fleet :  so  that  now  it  appeared  that  it 
was  not  so  much  the  conversion  of  those  they  called  heretics,  as  their  destruction,  tliat  the 
bishops  desired :  and  so  much  were  their  instruments  set  on  these  severities,  that  though 
they  saw  the  queen  declining  so  fast,  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  her  living  many  days; 
yet  tlie  week  before  she  died,  they  burnt,  as  hath  been  said,  five  togetlier  in  one  fire  at 
Canterbury. 

There  was  nothing  done  in  the  war  with  France  this  year,  but  the  sending  out  a  fleet  of 
An  iinlianny  *^"°  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  with  seven  thousand  landmen  in  it,  under  tlie 
Expedition  command  of  the  lord  Clinton,  who  landed  at  Port  Conquet  in  the  point  of 
against  Brittauv,  where  after  a  small  resistance  made  by   the  French  he   burnt  the 

town ;  but  the  country  being  gathered  together,  the  English  were  forced  to 
return  to  their  ships,  having  lost  above  six  hundred  of  their  men.  The  design  was  to 
have  seized  on  Brest  and  fortified  it,  which  was  proposed  by  king  Philip,  who  had  sent 
thirty  of  his  ships  to  their  assistance.  This  the  French  knowing  by  some  of  the  prisoners 
whom  they  took,  went  and  fortified  Brest,  and  kept  a  great  body  of  men  together  to  resist 
in  case  the  English  should  make  a  second  impression.  But  the  lord  Clinton  seeing  he  could 
do  nothing,  returned,  having  made  a  very  expensive  and  unprosperous  attempt.  The 
English  had  lost  their  hearts ;  the  government  at  home  was  so  little  acceptable  to  them,  that 
they  were  not  much  concerned  to  support  it ;  they  began  to  think  Heaven  was  against  them. 

There  were  many  strange  accidents  at  home  that  struck  terror  in  them.  In  July, 
Suange  and  thunder  broke  near  Nottingham,  with  such  violence,  that  it  beat  down  tv/o 
unusual  Acci-  little  towus,  with  all  the  houses  and  churches  in  them  :  the  bells  were  carried  a 
good  way  from  the  steeples,  and  the  lead  that  covered  the  churches  was  cast 
four  hundred  foot  from  them,  strangely  wreathed.  The  river  of  Trent,  as  it  is  apt  upon 
deluges  of  rain  to  swell  and  overrun  the  country,  so  it  broke  out  this  year  with  extraor- 
dinary violence ;  many  trees  were  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  with  it  there  was  such  a 
wind,  that  carried  several  men  and  children  a  great  way,  and  dashed  them  against  trees  or 
houses,  so  that  they  died.  Hailstones  fell  that  were  fifteen  inches  about  in  other  places : 
and,  which  was  much  more  terrible,  a  contagious  intermitting  fever,  not  unlike  the  plague. 
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raged  everywhere :  so  that  three  parts  of  four  of  tlie  wliole  nation  were  infected  with  it. 
So  many  priests  died  of  it,  that  in  many  places  there  were  none  to  be  had  for  the  performing 
of  the  otBces.  Many  bishops  died  also  of  it,  so  that  there  were  many  vacancies  made  by  tlie 
hand  of  Heaven,  against  queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown :  and  it  spreading  most 
violently  in  August,  there  were  not  men  enough,  in  many  counties,  to  reap  the  harvest ;  so 
that  much  corn  was  lost.  All  these  symptoms  concurred  to  increase  the  aversion  th.e  people 
had  to  the  government,  which  made  the  queen  very  willing  to  consent  to  a  treaty  of  peace 
that  was  opened  at  Cambray  in  October,  to  which  she  sent  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  bishop 
of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  as  her  plenipotentiaries. 

The  occasion  of  the  peace  was  from  a  meeting  that  the  bishop  of  Arras  had  with  the 
\  Treaty  of  ^^.rdinal  of  Lorraine  at  Peronne ;  in  which  he  proposed  to  him  how  much  Philip 
Peace  be-  was  troubled  at  the  continuance  of  the  war  ;  their  forces  being  so  much  eno-ao-ed 
tween  Eug-  in  it  that  they  could  make  no  resistance  to  the  Turk,  and  the  meanwhile  heresy 
■'",  g  j.'i'l,"'^^'  increasing  and  spreading  in  their  own  dominions,  while  they  were  so  taken  up 
tliat  they  could  not  look  carefully  to  their  affiiirs  at  home,  but  must  connive  at 
many  things  :  therefore  he  pressed  the  cardinal  to  persuade  the  king  of  France  to  an 
accommodation.  The  cardinal  was  easily  induced  to  this,  since  besides  his  own  zeal  for 
religion,  he  saw  that  he  miglit  thereby  bear  down  the  constable's  greatness ;  whose  friends, 
chiefly  his  two  nephews,  the  admiral  and  Dandelot,  who  went  then  among  the  best  captains 
in  France,  were  both  suspect  of  being  protestants,  upon  which  the  latter  was  shortly  after 
})ut  in  prison  ;  so  he  used  all  his  endeavours  to  draw  tiie  king  to  consent  to  it ;  in  wliicli  he 
liad  the  less  opposition,  since  the  court  was  now  filled  with  his  dependants  and  liis  four 
brothers,  who  had  got  all  the  great  officers  of  France  into  their  hands ;  and  the  constable 
and  admiral  being  prisoners,  there  was  none  to  oppose  their  councils.  Tlie  king  thinking 
that,  by  the  recovery  of  Calais  and  the  places  about  it,  he  had  gained  enough  to  balance  the 
loss  of  St.  Quintin,  was  very  willing  to  hearken  to  a  treaty ;  and  he  was  in  an  ill  state  to 
continue  the  war,  being  much  weakened  both  by  the  loss  he  sufi'ered  last  year  and  the  blow 
that  he  received  in  July  last :  the  marshal  de  Thermes  being  inclosed  by  the 
The  Brittle  o  g^^m  ^f  Egmont  near  Graveling,  where  the  French  army  being  set  on  by  the 
count,  and  galled  with  the  English  ordnance  from  their  ships  that  lay  near  the 
land,  was  defeated,  five  thousand  killed,  the  marshal  and  the  other  chief  officers  being  taken 
prisoners.  These  losses  made  him  sensible  that  his  affairs  were  in  so  ill  a  condition,  that  he 
could  not  gain  much  by  the  war. 

The  cardinal  was  the  more  earnest  to  bring  on  a  peace,  because  the  protestants  did  not 
The  Number  ^^^^  increase  in  their  numbers,  but  they  came  so  openly  to  avow  their  religion, 
of  the  Pro-  that  in  the  public  walks  without  the  suburbs  of  St.  Germain,  they  began  to  sing 
testants  grow-  David's  Psalms  in  French  verse.  The  newness  of  the  thing  amused  many  ;  the 
ingiu  ranee.  jgyQ^jQ^  of  it  Wrought  on  others;  the  music  drew  in  the  rest;  so  that  the 
multitudes  that  used  to  divert  themselves  in  those  fields,  instead  of  their  ordinary  sports, 
did  now  nothing  for  many  nights  but  go  about  singing  psalms  :  and  that  which  made  it 
more  remarkable  was,  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Navarre  came  and  joined  with  them. 
That  king,  besides  the  honour  of  a  crowned  head,  with  the  small  part  of  that  kingdom  that 
was  yet  left  in  their  hands,  was  the  first  prince  of  the  blood.  He  was  a  soft  and  weak  man; 
but  his  queen,  in  whose  right  he  had  that  title,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women 
that  any  age  hath  produced,  both  for  knowledge  far  above  her  sex,  for  a  great  judgment  in 
affairs,  an  heroical  greatness  of  mind,  and  all  other  virtues,  joined  to  a  high  measure  of 
devotion  and  true  piety ;  all  which,  except  the  last,  she  derived  to  her  son  Henry  the  Great. 
When  the  king  of  France  heard  of  this  psalmody,  he  made  an  edict  against  it,  and  ordered 
the  doers  of  it  to  be  punished  :  but  the  numbers  of  them,  and  the  respect  to  those  crowned 
heads,  made  the  business  to  go  no  further. 

On  the  24th  of  April  was  the  dauphin  married  to  the  queen  of  Scotland.  Four  cardinals, 
rp,  n  ,  I  •  Bourbon,  Lorraine,  Chasttlion,  and  Bcrtrand,  with  many  of  the  princes  of  the 
marries  the  blood,  and  the  other  great  men  of  France,  and  the  commissioners  sent  from 
Queen  of  Scotland,  were  present.  But  scarce  anything  adorned  it  more  than  the  Epi- 
Scotlaud.         thalamium   written  upon   it  by  Buchanan,   which  was  accounted  one  of  the 
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perfectest  pieces  of  Latin  poetry.  After  the  marriage  was  over,  the  Scotch  commissioners 
were  desired  to  offer  tlie  daiipliin  the  ensigns  of  the  regality  of  Scotland,  and  to  acknowledge 
him  their  king ;  but  they  excused  themselves,  since  that  was  beyond  their  commission, 
which  only  empowered  them  to  treat  concerning  the  articles  of  the  marriage,  and  to  carry 
an  accotmt  back  to  those  that  sent  them.  Then  it  was  desired  that  they  would  promote 
the  business  at  their  return  to  their  country ;  but  some  of  them  had  expressed  their  aversion 
to  those  propositions  so  plainly,  that  it  was  believed  they  were  poisoned  by  the  brethren  ot 
the  house  of  Guise.  Four  of  them  died  in  France,  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  and  the  earls  of 
Rothes  and  Cassils,  and  the  lord  Fleming.  The  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  was  also  very  sick ; 
and  though  he  recovered  at  that  time,  yet  he  had  never  any  perfect  health  after  it.  When 
the  other  four  returned  into  Scotland,  a  convention  of  the  estates  was  called,  to  consult  about 
the  propositions  they  brought. 

This  assembly  consists  of  all  those  members  that  make  up  a  parliament,  who  were  then 
AConvention  *'^®  bisliops,  and  abbots,  and  priors,  who  made  the  first  estate;  the  noblemen, 
of  Estates  in  that  Were  the  second  estate  ;  and  the  deputies  from  the  towns — one  from  every 
ScotlaiiJ.  town,  only  Edinburgh  sends  two — were  the  third  estate.  Anciently,  all  that 
held  lands  of  the  crowTi  were  summoned  to  parliaments,  as  well  the  greater  as  the  lesser 
barons.  But  in  king  James  the  First's  time,  the  lesser  barons  finding  it  a  great  charge  to 
attend  on  such  assemblies,  desired  to  be  excused  from  it ;  and  procured  an  act  of  parliament 
exempting  them,  and  giving  them  power  to  send  from  every  county,  two,  three,  four,  or 
more,  to  represent  them  :  but  they  afterwards  thought  this  rather  a  charge  than  a  privilege, 
and  did  not  use  it ;  so  that  now  the  second  estate  consisted  only  of  the  nobility.  But  the 
gentry  finding  the  prejudice  they  suffered  by  this,  and  that  the  nobility  grew  too  absolute, 
procured,  by  king  James  the  Sixth's  favour,  an  act  of  parliament  restoring  them  to  that 
right  of  sending  deputies,  two  from  every  county,  except  some  small  counties  that  send  only 
one.  But  according  to  the  ancient  law,  none  has  a  vote  in  the  elections  but  those  who  hold 
lands  immediately  of  the  crown  of  such  a  value.  The  difference  between  a  parliament  and 
a  convention  of  estates  is,  that  the  former  must  be  summoned  forty  days  before  it  sits,  and 
then  it  meets  in  state  and  makes  laws,  which  are  to  be  prepared  by  a  committee  of  all  the 
estates,  called  the  lords  of  the  articles :  but  a  convention  may  be  called  within  as  few  days 
as  are  necessary  for  giving  notice  to  all  parts  of  the  nation  to  make  their  elections :  they 
have  no  power  of  making  laws,  being  only  called  for  one  particular  emergent,  which,  during 
the  division  of  the  island,  was  chiefly  uj)on  the  breaking  out  of  war  betwixt  the  two  nations, 
and  so  their  power  was  confined  to  the  giving  of  money  for  the  occasion  which  then  brought 
them  together. 

In  the  convention  now  held,  after  much  debate  and  opposition  whether  they  should 
consent  to  the  demand  made  by  the  ambassador  sent  from  France,  it  was  carried,  that  the 
dauphin  should  be  acknowledged  their  king  :  great  assurances  being  given,  that  this  should 
be  only  a  bare  title,  and  that  he  should  pretend  to  no  power  over  tliem.  So  the  earl  of 
Argyle  and  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  had  been  the  main  sticklers  for  the  French 
interest,  upon  the  promises  that  the  queen-regent  made  them,  that  they  should  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  were  appointed  to  carry  the  matrimonial  crown  into 
France.  But  as  they  were  preparing  for  their  journey,  a  great  revolution  of  affairs  fell  out 
in  England. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  5th  of  November.  On  the  7tli  the  queen  sent  for  the  speaker 
A  Sessioc  of  ^^  ^he  liouse  of  commons,  and  ordered  him  to  open  to  them  the  ill  condition  the 
Parliament  in  nation  was  in :  for  though  there  was  a  treaty  begun  at  Cambray,  yet  it  was 
Engiaud.  necessary  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence,  in  case  it  should  miscarry. 
But  the  commons  were  now  so  dissatisfied,  that  they  could  come  to  no  resolution.  So  on 
the  14th  day  of  November,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Pembroke,  the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Lincoln,  and 
Carlisle,  the  viscount  Mountacute,  the  lords  Clinton  and  Howard,  came  down  to  the  house 
of  commons,  and  sate  in  that  place  of  the  house  where  the  privy-councillors  used  to  sit. 
The  speaker  left  his  chair,  and  he  with  the  privy-councillors  that  were  of  the  house,  came 
and  sate  on  low  benches  before  them.     The  lord  chancellor  showed  the  necessity  of  granting 
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a  subsidy  to  defend  the  nation,  both  from  the  French  and  the  Scots.  When  he  had  done, 
the  lords  withdrew ;  but  though  the  commons  entered,  both  that  and  the  two  following  days, 
into  the  debate,  they  came  to  no  issue  in  their  consultations. 

The  queen  had  never  enjoyed  her  health  perfectly  since  the  false  conception  that  was 
^  formerly  spoken  of;  upon  which  followed  the  neglect  from  her  husband,  and  the 
SicknesT*"  ^  despair  of  issue,   that  increased  her   melancholy ;    and   this  receiving   a   great 
addition  from  the  loss  of  Calais,  and  the  other  misfortunes  of  this  year,  she,  by  a 
long  declination  of  health,  and  decay  of  her  spirits,  was  now  brought  so  low,  that  it  was 
A  d  (1    th     "^''^i^^®  s^^  ^^^^  ^^^  many  days  to  live  :  and  a  dropsy  coming  on  her  put  a  conclu- 
sion to  her  unhappy  reign  and  unfortunate  life,  on  the  17th  of  November,  in  the 
43d  year  of  her  age,  after  she  had  reigned  five  years,  four  months,  and  eleven  days. 

At  the  same  time  cardinal  Pole,  as  if  one  star  had  governed  both  their  nativities,  was 

also  dying ;  and,  his  end  being  hastened  by  the  queen's  death,  he  followed  her 
dies  '°*     °  ^  within  sixteen  hours,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.      He  left  his  whole  estate  to 

Aloisi  Prioli,  a  noble  Venetian,  with  whom  he  had  lived  six-and-twenty  years 
in  so  entire  a  friendship,  that  as  nothing  could  break  it  off,  so  neither  was  anything  able  to 
separate  them  from  one  another's  company.  Prioli,  being  invited  by  pope  Julius  to  come 
and  receive  a  cardinal's  hat,  preferred  Polo's  company  before  it ;  and  as  he  had  supplied  him 
in  his  necessities  in  Italy,  so  he  left  his  country  now  to  live  with  him  in  England.  Pole 
made  him  his  executor ;  but  Prioli  was  of  a  more  noble  temper  than  to  enrich  himself  by  his 
friend's  wealth  ;  for  as  he  took  care  to  pay  all  the  legacies  he  left,  so  he  gave  away  all  that 
remained,  reserving  nothing  to  himself  but  Pole's  breviary  and  diary*.  And  indeed  the 
cardinal  was  not  a  man  made  to  raise  a  fortune,  being,  by  the  greatness  of  his  birth,  and  his 

excellent  virtues,  carried  far  above  such  mean  designs.  He  was  a  learned, 
IS  arac  er.  jjjQ^jggj.^  humble,  and  good-natured  man ;  and  had  indeed  such  qualities,  and 
such  a  temper,  that  if  he  could  have  brought  the  other  bishops  to  follow  his  measures,  or  the 
pope  and  queen  to  approve  of  them,  he  might  have  probably  done  much  to  have  reduced 
this  nation  to  popery  again.  But  God  designed  better  things  for  it ;  so  he  gave  up  the 
queen  to  the  bloody  councils  of  Gardiner,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  It  was  the  only  thing  in 
which  she  was  not  led  by  the  cardinal :  but  she  imputed  his  opinion  in  that  particular  rather  to 
the  sweetness  of  his  temper  than  to  his  wisdom  and  experience  :  and  he,  seeing  he  could  do 
nothing  of  what  he  projected  in  England,  fell  into  a  languishing,  first  of  his  mind,  that  brought 
after  it  a  decay  of  his  health,  of  which  he  died.  I  have  dwelt  the  more  copiously  on  his  cha- 
racter,  being  willing  to  deny  to  none  of  whom  I  write  the  praises  that  are  due  to  them  :  and 
he  being  the  only  man  of  that  whole  party  of  whom  I  found  any  reason  to  say  much  good,  I 
was  the  more  willing  to  enlarge  about  him,  to  let  the  world  see  how  little  I  am  biassed,  in  tlie 
account  I  give,  by  interest  or  opinion.  So  that  if  I  have  written  sharply  of  any  others  that 
have  been  mentioned  in  this  reign,  it  was  the  force  of  truth,  and  my  abhorrence  of  their  barba- 
rous cruelties,  that  led  me  to  it,  more  than  my  being  of  a  contrary  persuasion  to  them.  It  is 
certain  that  Pole's  method,  of  correcting  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  being  gentle  to  the 
reformed,  would  in  all  appearance  have  been  much  more  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  reformation, 
that  was  set  forward  by  nothing  more,  than  by  the  severities  showed  to  those  that  differed  from 
them,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  bishops  to  the  vices  of  their  own  party.  Yet  Pole  had  a  vast 
superstition  to  the  see  of  Rome  ;  and  though  his  being  at  the  council  of  Trent  had  opened  his 
eyes  to  many  things  which  he  had  not  observed  before,  yet  he  still  retained  his  great  submission 
to  that  see,  and  thought  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  order  and  unity  of  the  church,  but  by 
holding  communion  with  it,  which  carried  him,  in  opposition  to  many  apprehensions  himself 
had  of  some  theological  points,  still  to  support  the  interests  of  the  papacy.  His  neglect  of  the 
offer  of  it,  when  it  was  made  to  him,  showed  this  flowed  from  no  aspirings  of  his  own,  but 
purely  from  his  judgment :  so  that  what  mistakes  soever  his  education,  and  heats  with  king 
Henry,  and  the  disasters  of  his  family,  might  have  involved  him  in,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  was  a  man  of  as  great  probity  and  virtue  as  most  of  the  age,  if  not  all  of  that  church,  in 
which  he  lived. 

*  Ex  quibus  Polus  Dcum  precari  solitus  erat,  Breviarum  vocamus  et  diuinale.— Becatell.,  p.  80. 
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For  the  queen  herself,  her  character  lias  appeared  so  manifestly  in  her  reign,  that  I  nceil 
make  no  further  description  of  her.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  strict  and  innocent 
The  Qucea  3  jj^g^  ^jjj^^  allowed  herself  few  of  the  diversions  with  which  courts  ahound.  She 
was  bred  to  learning,  and  understood  the  Latin  tongue  well ;  but  what  further 
knowledge  she  had  does  not  appear  to  me*.  She  was  constant  at  her  devotions,  and  was  as 
much  addicted  to  the  interests  and  humours  of  the  clergy  as  they  could  have  wished  her.  She 
had  great  resentments  of  her  own  ill  usage  in  her  father's  and  brother's  times,  which  made 
her  be  easily  induced  to  take  her  revenge,  though  she  coloured  it  with  her  zeal  against  heresy. 
She  did  not  much  mind  any  other  affairs  but  tiiose  of  the  church  ;  so  that  if  she  could  have 
extirpated  heresy,  she  seemed  to  regard  all  other  things  very  little ;  and  being  given  up  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  Rome,  Avith  a  nice  scrupulositj'  of  conscience,  it  was  no  wonder  she  went 
on  in  these  designs  very  vigorously.  For  as  the  pope  was  ever  calling  on  all  princes  that 
were  under  his  obedience  to  set  up  the  courts  of  inquisition,  so  the  fourth  general  council  of 
Lateran,  to  which  with  the  other  general  councils  she  paid  no  less  reverence  than  to  the 
Scriptures,  charged  Catholic  princes  to  extirpate  all  heretics  out  of  their  dominions ;  such  as 
were  slack  must  be  required  to  do  it  by  their  bishops  ;  and  if  that  prevailed  not,  they  were 
to  be  excommunicated  by  them  ;  and  if  they  continued  negligent,  and  under  that  censure  a 
year,  tliey  were  to  be  deprived  by  the  pope,  and  their  dominions  to  be  given  to  others,  who 
should  take  more  care  to  extirpate  heresy.  The  pope  had  also  in  February  this  year  pub- 
lished a  Constitution,  to  which  he  had  made  all  the  cardinals  set  their  hands,  confirming  all 
former  decrees  and  canons  against  heretics  ;  declaring  that  all  prelates,  princes,  kings,  and 
emperors,  that  had  fallen  into  heresy,  should  be  understood  to  be  deprived  of  their  dominions, 
without  any  further  sentence  ;  and  that  any  Catholics  who  would  take  the  forfeiture  should 
have  a  good  title  to  all  that  they  invaded  and  seized.  The  bishops,  besides  the  other  canons 
binding  them  to  proceed  against  heretics,  were,  by  the  words  of  the  oath  of  obedience  which 
they  swore  to  the  pope  at  their  consecration,  engaged  to  "  oppose  and  persecute  the  heretics 
with  all  their  migiit ;"  so  that  their  giving  severe  counsels,  and  the  queen's  following  them, 
flowed  mainly  from  the  principles  of  their  religion  ;  in  which  the  sourness  of  her  temper  made 
it  the  more  easy  to  persuade  her  to  a  compliance  to  those  courses,  to  which  her  inclination 
led  her  without  any  such  motives.  To  conclude,  her  death  was  as  little  lamented  as  any  of 
all  our  princes  ever  was,  the  popish  clergy  being  almost  the  only  mourners  that  were  among 
her  own  people. 

Thus  lived  aud  died  Mary,  queen  of  England  by  inheritance,  and  of  Spain  by  marriage. 

*  She  understood  and  wrote  well  both  in  Spanish  and  French. — Strype's  Correct. 
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of  the  settlement  op  the  reformation  op  religion  in  the  beginning  op  queen 

Elizabeth's  reign. 

Queen  Mary's  death  was  concealed  for  some  hours.  What  the  secret  consultations  were 
1558.  upon  it  is  not  known ;  but  the  issue  of  them  appeared  about  nine  o'clock.  Then 
Queen  Eliza-  the  lord  chancellor  went  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  first  imparted  to  them  the 
beth succeeds,  jjg^g  Qf  i]^q  queen's  death,  which,  as  it  struck  the  bishops  with  no  small  fear, 
so  those  councillors,  who  had  been  severe  in  their  advices  about  her  sister,  did  apprehend  she 
might  remember  it  against  them.  Yet  they  all  agreed  to  proclaim  her  queen  ;  and  by  the 
zeal  they  expressed  for  her  coming  to  the  crown,  intended  to  balance  the  errors  they  had 
formerly  been  led  to,  rather  in  compliance  to  the  late  queen's  resentments,  than  out  of  any 
ill-will  they  bore  herself.  They  sent  for  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  lord  chancellor  sig- 
nified to  them  the  queen's  death,  which  he  said  would  have  been  a  much  more  sorrowful  loss 
to  them  if  they  had  not  such  a  successor,  that  was  the  next  and  indisputed  heir  to  the  crown ; 
Elizabeth,  of  whose  right  and  title  none  could  make  any  question  :  therefore  they  intended 
to  proclaim  her  queen,  and  desired  their  concurrence.  This  was  echoed  with  many  and  long 
repeated  cries,  '"  God  save  queen  Elizabeth  ! "  "  Long  and  happily  may  she  reign ! " 

The  parliament  being  declared  to  be  dissolved  by  the  late  queen's  death,  the  lords  pro- 
claimed Elizabeth  queen  ;  and  went  into  London,  where  it  was  again  done  by 
I  o         ""'  ^'^^  ^^^^  mayor,  and  received  everywhere  with  such  excessive  joy  that  there  was 
no  sign  of  sorrow  expressed  for  the  death  of  queen  Mary  but  what  the  priests 
showed ;  who,  in  so  public  and  universal  a  joy,  were  forced  to  betake  themselves  to  secret 
groans,  since  they  durst  not  vent  them  in  public.     Never  did  any  before  her  come  to  the 
throne  with  so  many  good  wishes  and  acclamations,  which  the  horror  of  the  cruelties,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  disasters  of  the  former  reign,  drew  from  the  people,  who  now  hoped  to 
see  better  times. 

The  queen  was  then  at  Hatfield  *,  where,  having  received  the  news  of  her  sister's  death, 
and  of  licr  being  proclaimed  queen,  she  came  from  thence  to  London.  On  the 
L°''(loir*^ '"  19th,  at  Highgate,  all  tlie  bishops  met  her,  whom  she  received  civilly,  except 
Bonner,  on  whom  she  looked  as  defiled  with  so  much  blood  that  she  could  not 
think  it  fit  to  bestow  any  mark  of  her  favour  on  him.  She  was  received  into  the  City  with 
throngs  much  greater  than  even  such  occasions  used  to  draw  together,  and  followed  with  the 
loudest  shouts  of  joy  that  they  could  raise.  She  lay  that  night  at  the  duke  of  Norfolk's 
house  in  the  Charter-house,  and  next  day  went  to  the  Tower.  There,  at  her  entry,  she 
kneeled  down,  and  offered  up  thanks  to  God  for  that  great  change  in  her  condition  ;  that 
whereas  she  had  been  formerly  a  prisoner  in  that  place,  every  hour  in  fear  of  her  life,  she 
was  now  raised  to  so  high  a  dignity.  She  soon  cleared  all  people's  apprehensions  as  to  the 
hardships  she  had  formerly  met  with,  and  showed  she  had  absolutely  forgot  from  whom  she 
had  received  them  :  even  Bedingfeld  himself  not  excepted,  who  had  been  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  her  sufferings.  But  she  called  him  always  her  jailor,  which  though  she  did  in  a 
way  of  raillery,  yet  it  was  so  sharp  that  he  avoided  coming  any  more  to  the  court. 

She  presently  despatched  messengers  to  all  the  princes  of  Christendom,  giving  notice  of  her 
sister's  death  and  her  succession.  She  writ  in  particular  to  king  Philip  a  large  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  kindness  to  her,  to  whom  she  held  herself  much  bound  for  his  interposing  so 

*  Queen  Elizabeth  staid  some  daj^s  at  Hatfield.  She  came  to  the  Charter-house  on  the  21st  of  November.  On 
the  28th  she  went  to  the  Tower,  and  came  to  Westminster  on  the  23rd  of  December. — Strype's  Correct. 
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eflFectually  with  her  sister  for  her  preservation.  Slie  also  sent  to  sir  Edward  Carne.  that  had 
She  sends  a  been  her  sister's  resident  at  Rome,  to  give  the  pope  the  news  of  her  succession. 
Pespatch  to  The  haughty  pope  received  it  in  his  ordinary  style,  declaring,  "'  that  Eng- 
Rouie.  ]jjjj(2  ^jjg  jjjjjjj  ju  f(jg  Qf  ^j,g  apostolic  see ;  that  she  could  not  succeed,  being 

illegitimate ;  nor  could  he  contradict  the  declarations  made  in  that  matter  by  his  predecessors, 
Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III."  He  said,  "  it  was  great  boldness  in  her  to  assume  the  crown 
without  his  consent,  for  which  in  reason  she  deserved  no  favour  at  his  hands ;  yet  if  she 
would  renounce  her  pretensions,  and  refer  herself  wholly  to  him,  he  would  show  a  fatherly 
affection  to  her,  and  do  everything  for  her  that  could  consist  witli  the  dignity  of  the  apostolic 
see."     When  she  heard  of  this,  she  was  not  much  concerned  at  it ;  for  she  had 

"' '"  "^^  written  to  Carne  as  she  did  to  her  other  ministers,  and  had  renewed  his  powers 
upon  her  first  coming  to  the  crown,  being  imwilling  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign 
to  provoke  any  party  against  her.  But  hearing  how  the  pope  received  this  address,  she 
recalled  Carne's  powers,  and  commanded  him  to  come  home.  The  pope,  on  the  other  hand, 
required  him  not  to  go  out  of  Rome,  but  to  stay  and  take  the  care  of  an  hospital  over  which 
he  set  him ;  which  it  was  thought  that  Carne  procured  to  himself  because  he  was  unwilling 
to  return  into  England,  apprehending  the  change  of  religion  that  might  follow,  for  he  was 
himself  zealously  addicted  to  the  sec  of  Rome. 

As  soon  as  Philip  heard  the  news,  he  ordered  the  duke  of  Feria,  whom  he  had  sent  over 
King  Philip  ii  his  name  to  comfort  the  late  queen  in  her  sickness,  to  congratulate  the  new 
courts  her  in  queen,  and  in  secret  to  propose  marriage  to  her ;  and  to  assure  her  he  should 
Marriage.  procure  a  dispensation  from  Rome ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  thither  to 
obtain  it.  But  the  queen,  though  very  sensible  of  her  obligation  to  him,  had  no  mind  to  the 
marriage.  It  appeared,  by  what  hath  been  said  in  the  former  Book,  and  by  the  sequel  of 
lier  whole  life,  that  though  upon  some  occasions,  when  her  affairs  required  it,  she  treated 
about  her  marriage,  yet  she  was  firmly  resolved  never  to  marry.  Besides  this,  she  saw  her 
people  were  generally  averse  to  any  foreigner,  and  particularly  to  a  Spaniard ;  and  she  made 
it  the  steady  maxim  of  her  whole  reign,  from  which  she  never  departed,  to  rule  in  their 
affections  as  well  as  over  their  persons.  Nor  did  she  look  on  the  pope's  dispensation  as  a 
thing  of  any  force  to  warrant  what  was  otherwise  forbidden  by  God ;  and  the  relation 
between  king  Philip  and  her  being  the  reverse  of  that  which  was  between  her  f;ither  and 
queen  Katharine,  it  seeming  to  be  equally  unlawful  for  one  man  to  marry  two  sisters  as  it 
was  for  one  woman  to  be  married  to  two  brothers,  she  could  not  consent  to  this  marriage 
without  approving  king  Henry's  with  queen  Katharine  :  and  if  that  were  a  good  marriage, 
then  she  must  be  illegitimate,  as  being  born  of  a  marriage  which  only  the  unlawfulness  of 
that  could  justify.  So  inclination,  interest,  and  conscience,  all  concurred  to  make  her  reject 
king  Philip's  motion.  Yet  she  did  it  in  terms  so  full  of  esteem  and  kindness  for  him,  that 
he  still  insisted  in  the  proposition ;  in  which  she  was  not  willing  to  undeceive  him  so  entirely 
as  to  put  him  out  of  all  hopes  while  the  treaty  of  Cambray  was  in  dependence,  that  so  she 
might  tie  him  more  closely  to  her  interests. 

The  French,  hearing  of  queen  Mary's  death,  and  being  alarmed  at  Philip''s  design  upon 
The  Queeu  of  *^'^  °°^  queen,  sent  to  Rome  to  engage  the  pope  to  deny  the  dispensation,  and 
Scots  pretends  to  make  him  declare  the  queen  of  Scotland  to  be  the  right  heir  to  the  crown  of 
to  the  Cronn  England,  and  the  pretended  queen  to  be  illegitimate.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine 
"g  au  .  prevailed  also  with  the  French  king  to  order  his  daughter-in-law  to  assume  that 
title,  and  to  put  the  arms  of  England  on  all  her  furniture. 

But  now  to  return  to  England :  Queen  Elizabeth  continued  to  employ  some  of  the  same 
,  councillors  that  had  served  queen  Mary ;  namely.  Heath,  the  lord  chancellor ; 
Councir*^"  *  *'^®  marquis  of  Winchester,  lord  treasurer ;  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Shrewsbury, 
Derby,  and  Pembroke ;  the  lords  Clinton  and  Howard ;  sir  Thomas  Cheyney, 
sir  William  Petre,  sir  John  ]\Iason,  sir  Richard  Sackvile  ;  and  Dr.  Wotton,  dean  of  Canter- 
bury and  York.  Most  of  these  had  complied  with  ail  the  changes  that  had  been  made  in 
religion  backward  and  forward  since  the  latter  end  of  king  Heniy's  reign ;  and  were  so 
dexterous  at  it,  that  they  were  still  employed  in  every  new  revolution.  To  tlicm,  who  were 
all  papists,  the  queen  added  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  sir  Thomas 

VOL.     I.  0  0 
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Parry,  sir  Edward  Rogers,  sir  Ambrose  Cave,  sir  Francis  Kiiolles,  and  sir  William  Cecil, 
whom  she  made  secretary  of  state,  and  soon  after  she  sent  for  sir  Nicolas  Bacon,  who  were 
all  of  the  reformed  religion.  She  renewed  all  the  commissions  to  those  formerly  entrusted, 
and  ordered  that  such  as  were  imprisoned  on  the  account  of  religion  should  be  set  at  liberty. 
After  this,  a  man  that  used  to  talk  pleasantly  said  to  her,  that  he  came  to  supplicate  in 
behalf  of  some  prisoners  not  yet  set  at  liberty.  She  asked  who  they  were  :  he  said  they  were 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  that  were  still  shut  up;  for  the  people  longed  much  to  see 
them  abroad.  She  answered  him  as  pleasantly,  she  would  first  talk  with  themselves,  and 
see  whether  they  desired  to  be  set  at  such  liberty  as  he  requested  for  them. 

Now  the  two  great  things  under  consultation  were  religion  and  peace.  For  the  former, 
,.  some  were  appointed  to  consider  how  it  was  to  be  reformed.  Beal,  a  clerk  of 
tion  about  the  the  council,  gave  advice  to  Cecil  that  the  parliaments  under  queen  Mary  should 
Change  of  be  declared  void ;  the  first  being  under  a  force  (as  was  before  related),  and  the 
Religion.  ^jj.jg  q£  Supreme  Head  being  left  out  of  the  summons  to  the  next  parliament 
before  it  was  taken  away  by  law  :  from  whence  he  inferred  that  both  these  were  not  lawfully 
held  or  duly  summoned ;  and  this  being  made  out,  the  laws  of  king  Edward  were  still  in 
force.  But  this  was  laid  aside  as  too  high  and  violent  a  way  of  proceeding,  since  the  annul- 
ling of  parliaments  upon  little  errors  in  writs,  or  some  particular  disorders,  was  a  precedent 
of  such  consequence,  that  to  have  proceeded  in  such  a  manner  would  have  unhinged  all  the 
government  and  security  of  the  nation.  More  moderate  courses  were  thought  on.  The  queen 
had  been  bred  up  from  her  infancy  with  a  hatred  of  tlie  papacy  and  a  love  to  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  yet,  as  her  first  impressions  in  her  father's  reign  were  in  favour  of  such  old  rites  as 
he  had  still  retained,  so  in  her  own  nature  she  loved  state  and  some  magnificence  in  religion 
as  well  as  in  everything  else.  She  thought  that  in  her  brother's  reign  they  had  stripped  it 
too  much  of  external  ornaments,  and  had  made  their  doctrine  too  narrow  in  some  points ; 
therefore  she  intended  to  have  some  things  explained  in  more  general  terms,  that  so  all  parties 
might  be  comprehended  by  them.  She  inclined  to  keep  up  images  in  churches ;  and  to  have 
the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament  left  in  some  general  words,  that  those  who 
believed  the  corporal  presence  might  not  be  driven  away  from  the  church  by  too  nice  an 
explanation  of  it.  Nor  did  she  like  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  ;  she  thought  it  imported  too 
great  a  power,  and  came  too  near  that  authority  which  Christ  only  had  over  the  church. 
These  were  her  own  private  thoughts.  She  considered  nothing  could  make  her  power  great 
in  the  world  abroad  so  much  as  the  uniting  all  her  people  together  at  home  :  her  father's 
and  her  brother's  reign  had  been  much  distracted  by  the  rebellions  within  England,  and  she 
had  before  her  eyes  the  instance  of  the  coldness  that  the  people  had  expressed  to  her  sister  on 
all  occasions  for  the  maintaining  or  recovering  of  the  dominions  beyond  sea.  Therefore  she 
was  very  desirous  to  find  such  a  temper  in  which  all  might  agree.  She  observed  that,  in  the 
changes  formerly  made,  particularly  in  renouncing  the  papacy,  and  making  some  alterations 
in  worship,  the  whole  clergy  had  concurred ;  and  so  she  resolved  to  follow  and  imitate  these 
by  easy  steps. 

There  was  a  long  consultation  had  about  the  method  of  the  changes  she  should  make, 

A  M  tl  H    f  ^^'®  substance  of  which  shall  be  found  in  the  Collection,  in  a  paper  where,  in 

doing  it  pro-    the  Way  of  question   and  answer,   the  whole   design  of  it  is  laid  down.     This 

posed.  draught  of  it  was  given  to  sir  William  Cecil,  and  does  exactly  agree  with  the 

Collection,  account  that  Camden  gives  of  it.     That  learned  and  judicious  man  has  written 
■Number  1.  .  ... 

the  history  of  this  queen's  reign,  with  that  fidelity  and  care,  in  so  good  a  style, 

and  with  so  much  judgment,  that  it  is  without  question  the  best  part  of  our  English  history: 

but  he  himself  often  says,  that  he  had  left  many  things  to  those  who  should  undertake  the 

history  of  the  church ;  therefore  in  the  account  of  the  beginnings  of  this  reign,  as  T  shall  in 

all  things  follow  him  with  the  credit  that  is  due  to  so  extraordinary  a  writer,  so  having  met 

with  some  things  which  he  did  not  know,  or  thought  not  necessary  in  so  succinct  a  history 

to  enlarge  on,  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  write  after  him,  though  the  esteem  he  is  justly  in  may 

make  it  seem  superfluous  to  go  over  these  matters  any  more. 

"  It  seemed  necessary  for  the  queen  to  do  nothing  before  a  parliament  were  called,  for 

TlieHeadsofit.  only  from  that  assembly  could  the  affections  of  the  people  be  certainly  gathered. 
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The  next  tbiug  she  had  to  do  was  to  balance  the  dangers  that  tlireatened  her  both  from 
abroad  and  at  home.  The  pope  would  certainly  excommunicate  and  depose  her,  and 
stir  up  all  Christian  princes  against  her :  the  king  of  Franco  would  lay  hold  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  embroil  the  nation ;  and  by  the  assist::nce  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Iriuh,  might 
perhaps  raise  troubles  in  her  dominions.  Those  that  were  in  power  in  queen  Mary's 
time,  and  remained  firm  to  the  old  superstition,  would  be  discontented  at  the  reformation 
of  religion ;  the  bishops  and  clergy  would  generally  oppose  it ;  and  since  there  was  a 
necessity  of  demanding  subsidies,  they  would  take  occasion,  by  tiie  discontent  tlie  people 
would  be  in  on  that  account,  to  inflame  them :  and  those  who  would  be  dissatisfied  at  the 
retainino-  of  some  of  the  old  ceremonies,  would,  on  the  other  hand,  disparage  the  changes 
that  should  be  made,  and  call  the  religion  a  cloaked  papistry,  and  so  alienate  many  of  the 
most  zealous  from  it.  To  remedy  all  these  things,  it  was  proposed  to  make  peace  with 
France,  and  to  cherish  those  in  that  kingdom  that  desired  the  Reformation  :  the  courses  and 
practices  of  Rome  were  not  much  to  be  feared.  In  Scotland  those  must  be  encouraged  who 
desired  tiie  like  change  in  religion ;  and  a  little  money  among  the  heads  of  the  families  in 
Ireland  would  go  a  great  way.  And  for  those  that  liad  borne  rule  in  queen  Mary's  time, 
ways  were  to  be  taken  to  lessen  their  credit  throughout  England  :  tliey  were  not  to  be  too 
soon  trusted  or  employed,  upon  pretence  of  turning ;  but  those  who  were  known  to  be  well 
aft'ected  to  religion  and  the  queen's  person,  were  to  be  sought  after  and  encouraged.  The 
bishops  were  generally  hated  by  the  nation  :  it  would  be  easy  to  draw  them  within  the  statute 
of  pj'cemunire,  and  iipon  their  falling  into  it,  they  must  be  kept  under  it,  till  they  had 
renounced  the  pope,  and  consented  to  the  alterations  that  should  be  made.  The  commissions 
of  the  peace,  and  for  the  militia,  were  to  be  carefully  reviewed,  and  such  men  were  to  be 
put  in  them  as  would  be  firm  to  the  qucen''s  interests.  "When  the  changes  should  be  made, 
some  severe  punishments  would  make  the  rest  more  readily  submit.  Great  care  was  to  be 
had  of  the  universities  and  other  public  schools,  as  Eton  and  Winchester,  that  the  next 
generation  might  be  betimes  seasoned  with  the  love  and  knowledge  of  religion.  Some 
learned  men,  as  Bill,  Parker,  May,  Cox,  Whitehead,  Grindall,  Pilkington,  and  sir  Thomas 
Smith,  were  to  be  ordered  to  meet  and  consider  of  the  Book  of  Service.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  people  were  to  be  restrained  from  innovating  without  authority ;  and  the  queen,  to  give 
some  hope  of  a  reformation,  might  appoint  the  communion  to  be  given  in  both  kinds.  The 
persons  that  were  thought  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  secret  of  these  consultations,  were  the 
marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earls  of  Bedford  and  Pembroke,  and  the  lord  John  Gray.  Tiie 
place  that  was  thought  most  convenient  for  the  divines  to  meet  in,  w'as  sir  Thomas  Smith's 
house  in  Channon-row,  where  an  allowance  was  to  be  given  for  their  entertainment." 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  queen's  coming  to  the  crown  was  known  beyond  sea,  all  those 
The  forward-  '^^^  ^^^  ^^^  thither  for  shelter  did  return  into  England :  and  those  who  had 
ness  of  many  lived  in  corners  during  the  late  persecution,  now  appeared  with  no  small 
to  the  Re-  assurance  :  and  these,  having  notice  of  the  queen's  intentions,  could  not  contain 
ornia  ion.  themselves,  but  in  many  places  begun  to  make  changes,  to  set  up  king  Edward's 
service,  to  pull  down  images,  and  to  affront  the  priests.  Upon  this  the  queen,  to  make 
some  discovery  of  her  own  inclinations,  gave  order  that  the  gospels  and  epistles,  and  tlie 
Lord's  prayer,  the  Apostles'  creed,  and  the  ten  commandments,  should  be  read  in  English, 
and  that  the  litany  should  be  also  used  in  English :  and  she  forbade  the  priests  to  elevate 
the  host  at  mass.  Having  done  this,  on  the  27th  of  December  she  set  out  a  proclamation 
against  all  innovations,  i-equiring  her  subjects  to  use  no  other  forms  of  worship  than  those 
she  had  in  her  chapel,  till  it  sliould  be  otherwise  appointed  by  tlie  parliament,  which  she 
had  summoned  to  meet  on  the  23rd  of  January.  The  writs  were  issued  out  by  Bacon,  into 
whose  hands  she  had  delivered  the  great  seal.  On  tlie  13th  of  December,  she  performed 
her  sister's  funeral  rites  with  great  magnificence  at  Westminster.  The  bishop  of  Winchester 
being  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon,  did  so  mightily  extol  her  and  her  government,  and 
so  severely  taxed  the  disorders  wliicli  he  thought  the  innovators  were  guilty  of,  not  without 
reflections  on  the  queen,  that  he  was  thereupon  confined  to  his  house  until  the  19th  of 
January,  when  the  council  set  him  at  liberty. 

One  of  the  chief  things  under  consultation  was,  to  provide  men  fit  to  be  put  into  the  sees 
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that  were  now  vacant,  or  that  might  fall  to  be  so  afterwards,  if  the  bishops  should  continue 
intractable.  Those  now  vacant  were  the  sees  of  Canterbury,  Hereford,  Bristol,  and  Bangor  : 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  the  bishops  of  Norwich  and  Gloucester  died ;  so  that, 
as  Camden  hath  it,  there  were  but  fourteen  bishops  living  when  the  parliament  met.  It 
p  ,  >  was  of  great  importance  to  find  men  able  to  serve  in  these  employments,  chiefly 
signed  to  be  in  the  see  of  Canterbury.  For  this.  Dr.  Parker  was  soon  thought  on.  Whether 
Archbishop  of  others  had  the  offer  of  it  before  him  or  not  I  cannot  tell :  but  he  was  writ  to  by 
Cantcibury.  ^j^,  j^jdjolas  Bacon  on  the  9th  of  December  to  come  up  to  London;  and  after- 
wards, on  the  30th  of  December,  by  sir  William  Cecil ;  and  again  by  sir  Nicholas  Bacon  on 
the  4th  of  January.  He  understood  that  it  was  for  some  high  preferment ;  and  being  a  man 
of  an  humble  temper,  distrustful  of  himself,  that  loved  privacy,  and  was  much  disabled  by 
sickness,  he  declined  coming  up  all  he  could :  he  begged  he  might  not  be  thought  of  for  any 
public  employment,  but  tliat  some  prebend  might  be  assigned  him,  where  he  might  be 
free  both  from  care  and  government ;  since  the  infirmities  which  he  had  contracted  by  his 
flying  about  in  the  nights  in  queen  Mary's  time,  had  disabled  him  from  a  more  public 
station.  That  to  which  he  pretended,  shows  how  moderate  his  desires  were ;  for  he  pro- 
fessed an  employment  of  twenty  nobles  a  year  would  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  one 
of  two  hundred  pound.  He  had  been  chaplain  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  and  had  received  a 
special  charge  from  her  a  little  before  she  died,  to  look  well  to  the  instruction  of  her 
daughter  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  now  the  queen  had  a  grateful  re- 
membrance of  those  services.  This,  joined  with  the  high  esteem  that  sir  Nicholas  Bacon  had 
of  him,  soon  made  her  resolve  to  raise  him  to  that  great  dignity.  And  since  such  high 
preferments  are  generally  if  not  greedily  sought  after,  yet  very  willingly  undertaken  by 
most  men,  it  will  be  no  unfit  thing  to  lay  open  a  modern  precedent,  wiiich  indeed  savours 
more  of  the  ancient  than  the  latter  times  ;  for  then  instead  of  that  ambitus,  which  has  given 
such  offence  to  the  world  in  the  latter  ages,  it  was  ordinary  for  men  to  fly  from  the  offer  of 
great  preferments.  Some  ran  away  when  they  understood  they  were  to  be  ordained,  or  had 
been  elected  to  great  sees,  and  fled  to  a  wilderness.  This  showed  they  had  a  great  sense  of 
the  care  of  souls,  and  were  more  apprehensive  of  that  weighty  charge,  than  desirous  to  raise 
or  enrich  themselves  or  their  families.  It  hath  been  showed  before,  that  Cranmer  was  very 
unwillingly  engaged  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  ;  and  noAV  he,  that  succeeded  him  in  that  see 
with  the  same  designs,  was  drawn  into  it  with  such  unwillingness,  that  it  was  almost  a 
whole  year  before  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  it :  the  account  of  this  will  appear 
in  the  series  of  letters  both  written  to  him,  and  by  him,  on  that  head,  which  were  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  the  present  most  worthy  and  most  reverend  primate  of  this  church.  I 
cannot  mention  him  in  this  place  without  taking  notice,  that  as  in  his  other  great  virtues 
and  learning  he  has  gone  in  the  steps  of  tliose  most  eminent  archbishops  that  went  before 
him ;  so  the  whole  nation  is  witness  how  far  he  was  from  aspiring  to  high  preferment,  how 
he  withdrew  from  all  those  opportunities  that  might  be  steps  to  it,  how  much  he  was 
surprised  with  his  unlooked-for  advancement,  how  unwillingly  he  was  raised,  and  how 
humble  and  affable  he  continues  in  that  high  station  he  is  now  in ;  but  this  is  a  subject 
that  I  must  leave  for  them  to  enlarge  on  that  shall  write  the  history  of  this  present  age. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the  queen  having  found  that  Heath,  archbishop  of 

York,  then  lord  chancellor,  would  not  go  along  with  her,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
L   d^  K  '"''  ^  reigns  of  her  father  and  brother  ;  and  having  therefore  taken  the  seals  from  him, 

and  put  them  into  sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  hand,  did  now  by  patent  create  him  lord 
keeper.  Formerly  those  that  were  keepers  of  the  seal  had  no  dignity  nor  authority  annexed 
to  their  office ;  they  did  not  hear  causes,  nor  preside  in  the  house  of  lords,  but  were  only  to 
put  the  seals  to  such  writs  or  patents  as  went  in  course ;  and  so  it  was  only  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  keeper  but  for  some  short  interval.  But  now  Bacon  was  the  first  lord  keeper 
that  had  all  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  lord  chancellor  conferred  on  him  ;  and  his  not 
being  raised  to  that  high  title,  perhaps  flowed  from  his  own  modesty ;  for  as  he  was  one  of 
the  most  learned,  most  pious,  and  wisest  men  of  the  nation ;  so  he  retained  in  all  his  great- 
ness a  modesty  equal  to  what  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  carried  with  them  to 
their  highest  advancement.     He  was  father  to  the  great  sir  Francis  Bacon,  viscount  St. 
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Albans,  and  lord  cliancellor  of  England,  that  will  be  always  esteemed  one  of  tlie  greatest 

glories  of  the  English  nation. 

The  queen  was  now  to  be  crowned ;  and   haTing  gone  on   the   12th   of  January  to   the 

Tower,  she  returned  from  thence  in  state  on  the  13th.     As  she  went  into  her 

Tlie  Queen  s  ^jja^^iot,  she  lifted  up  her  "  eyes  to  heaven,  and  blessed  God  that  had  preserved 

Coronation.  •       ^   i    i  i     i        ^      t  ^  ^  i        j-  i    i  •  i     i  t-v      •   i 

her  to  see  that  joyiul  day,  and  that  had  saved  her  as  he  did  his  propliet  JJaniel 

out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lions.  She  acknowledged  her  deliverance  was  only  from  him  to 
whom  she  offered  up  the  praise  of  it."  Slie  passed  through  London  in  great  triumph  :  and 
having  observed  that  her  sister,  by  the  sullenness  of  her  behaviour  to  the  people,  had  much 
lost  their  affections ;  therefore  she  always  used,  as  she  passed  through  the  crowds,  but  more 
especially  this  day,  to  look  out  of  her  coach  cheerfully  on  them,  and  to  return  the  respecta 
they  paid  her  with  great  sweetness  in  her  looks,  commonly  saying,  "  God  bless  you,  my 
people  ;"  which  affected  them  much.  But  nothing  pleased  the  city  more  than  her  behaviour 
as  she  went  under  one  of  the  triumphal  arches ;  there  was  a  rich  Bible  let  down  to  her  as 
from  heaven  by  a  child,  representing  Truth  ;  she  with  great  reverence  kissed  botii  her  hands, 
and  receiving  it,  kissed  it,  and  laid  it  next  her  heart ;  and  professed  she  was  better  pleased 
with  that  present,  than  with  all  the  other  magnificent  ones  that  had  been  that  day  made  her 
by  the  city  :  this  drew  tears  of  joy  from  the  spectators^  eyes.  And  indeed  this  queen  had 
a  strange  art  of  insinuating  herself  by  such  ways  into  the  affections  of  her  people.  Some 
said  she  was  too  theatrical  in  it ;  but  it  wrought  her  end ;  since  by  these  little  things  in  her 
deportment  she  gained  more  on  their  affections  than  other  princes  have  been  able  to  do  by 
more  real  and  significant  arts  of  gi-ace  and  favour.  The  day  following  she  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  by  Oglethorp,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  all  the  other  bishops  refusing  to  assist  at  that 
solemnity.  He  and  the  rest  of  that  order  perceived  that  she  would  change  the  religion 
then  established,  and  looked  on  the  alterations  she  had  already  made  as  pledges  of  more  to 
follow ;  and  observed,  by  the  favour  that  Cecil  and  Bacon  had  with  her,  that  she  would 
return  to  what  had  been  set  up  by  her  brother.  They  had  already  turned  so  oft,  that  thev 
were  ashamed  to  be  turning  at  every  time.  Heath,  Tonstall,  and  Thirleby,  had  complied 
in  king  Edward's  time,  as  well  as  in  king  Henry's ;  and  though  Thirleby  had  continued  in 
credit  and  favour  with  them  till  the  last ;  yet  he  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  gone  to 
Rome,  where  he  made  such  public  professions  of  his  respect  to  the  apostolic  see  ;  and  he  had 
also  assisted  at  the  degradation  and  condemnation  of  Cranmer ;  so  that  he  thought  it  inde- 
cent for  him  to  return  to  that  way  any  more :  therefore  he  with  all  the  rest  resolved  to 
adhere  to  what  they  had  set  up  in  queen  Mary's  time.  There  were  two  of  king  Edward's 
bishops  yet  alive,  who  were  come  into  England,  yet  the  queen  chose  rather  to  be  con- 
secrated by  a  bishop  actually  in  office,  and  according  to  the  old  rites,  which  none  but 
Oglethorp  could  be  persuaded  to  do.  After  that,  she  gave  a  general  pardon,  according  to 
the  common  form. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  being  the  day  to  which  the  parliament  was  summoned,  it  was 
prorogued  till  the  25th,  and  then  it  was  opened  with  a  long  speech  of  the  lord 
inentmce'ts  ^''"■'^f^"'®)  i"  which  he  laid  before  them  "  the  distracted  estate  of  the  nation  both  in 
matters  of  religion  and  the  other  miseries  that  the  wars  and  late  calamities  had 
brought  upon  them ;  all  which  he  recommended  to  their  care.  For  religion,  the  queen 
desired  they  would  consider  of  it  without  heat  or  partial  affection,  or  using  any  reproachful 
terra  of  papist  or  heretic ;  and  that  they  would  avoid  the  extremes  of  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  contempt  and  irreligion  on  the  other ;  and  that  they  would 
examine  matters  without  sophistical  niceties  or  too  subtle  speculations,  and  endeavour  to 
settle  things  so  as  might  bring  the  people  to  an  uniformity  and  cordial  agreement  in  them." 
As  for  the  state  of  the  nation,  he  showed  the  queen's  great  unwillingness  to  lay  new  impo- 
sitions on  them  ;  upon  which  he  ran  out  largely  in  her  commendation,  giving  them  all 
assurance  "  that  there  was  nothing  she  would  endeavour  more  effectually  than  the  advancing 
of  their  prosperity  and  the  preserving  their  affections.""  He  laid  open  the  loss  of  Calais, 
with  great  reflections  on  those  who  had  been  formerly  in  the  government ;  yet  spoke 
of  it  as  a  thing  which  they  could  not  at  that  time  hope  to'  recover ;  and  laid  before  them 
"  the  charge  the  government  must  be  at,  and  the  necessities  the  queen  was  in ;"  adding, 
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in  her  name,  "  tliat  she  woukl  desire  no  supply  but  what  they  did  freely  and  cheerfully 
offer." 

One  of  the  first  things  that  the  commons  considered  was,  whether  the  want  of  the  title  of 
Supreme  Head,  which  the  queen  had  not  yet  assumed,  was  a  nullity  in  the  summons  for  this 
and  other  parliaments  in  which  it  had  been  omitted  :  but  after  this  had  been  considered  some 
days,  it  was  judged  to  be  no  nullity ;  for  the  annulling  of  a  parliament,  except  it  had  under 
a  foi'ce,  or  for  some  other  error  in  the  constitution,  was  a  thing  of  dangerous  consequence. 

But  leaving  the  consultations  at  Westminster,  1  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  at  Cambray.  That  at  which  things  stuck  most  was  the  rendering  of  Calais 
Tlie  Treatj  at  ^g^\^  j.^  ^jjg  English,  which  the  French  did  positively  refuse  to  do.  For  a  great 
while  Pliilip  demanded  it  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  he  declared  he  would 
make  peace  on  no  other  terms ;  since  as  he  was  bound  in  point  of  honour  to  see  the  English, 
who  engaged  in  the  war  only  on  his  accoimt,  restored  to  the  condition  that  they  were  in  at 
the  beginning  of  it,  so  his  interest  made  him  desire  that  they  might  be  masters  of  that  place, 
by  which,  it  being  so  near  them,  they  could  have  the  conveniency  of  sending  over  forces  to 
give  a  diversion  to  the  French  at  any  time  thei'eafter  as  their  alliances  with  him  should 
require.  Bat  when  Philip  saw  there  was  no  hope  of  a  marriage  with  the  queen,  and  per- 
ceived that  she  was  making  alterations  in  religion,  he  grew  less  careful  of  her  interests,  and 
secretly  agreed  a  peace  with  the  French.  But  that  he  might  have  some  colour  to  excuse 
himself  for  abandoning  her,  he  told  her  ambassador  that  the  French  had  offered  him  full 
satisfaction  in  all  his  own  concerns,  so  that  the  peace  was  hindered  only  by  the  consideration 
of  Calais ;  and  therefore,  unless  the  English  would  enter  into  a  league  witli  him  for  keeping 
up  tlie  war  six  years  longer,  he  must  submit  to  the  necessity  of  his  affairs.  The  queen 
perceiving  tliat  she  was  to  expect  no  more  assistance  from  the  Spaniard,  who  was  so  much 
engaged  to  the  old  superstition  that  he  would  enter  into  no  strict  league  with  any  whom  he 
accounted  an  heretic,  was  willing  to  listen  to  the  messages  that  were  sent  lier  from  France 
by  the  constable  and  others  inducing  her  to  agree  to  a  peace.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
plained that  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  her  husband  in  her  right,  had  assumed  the  title  and 
arms  of  England.  It  was  answered,  that  was  done  as  the  younger  brothers  in  Germany 
carried  the  title  of  the  great  families  from  whence  they  were  descended  ;  and,  for  titles,  the 
queen  of  England  had  little  reason  to  quarrel  about  that,  since  she  cai'rled  the  title  and  gave 
the  arms  of  France. 

The  queen  and  her  council  saw  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  carry  on  the  war  with  France 
A  Peace  wiih  alone.  The  laying  heavy  impositions  on  her  subjects  in  the  beginning  of  her 
France  a^rieed  reign  might  render  her  very  ungrateful  to  the  nation,  who  loved  not  to  be 
'"■  charged  with  many  subsidies  :  and  when  the  war  should  produce  nothing  but 

some  wastes  on  the  French  coasts,  which  was  all  that  could  be  expected,  since  it  was  unrea- 
sonable to  look  for  the  recovery  of  Calais,  it  might  turn  all  the  joy  they  were  now  in  at  her 
coming  to  the  crown  Into  as  general  a  discontent.  It  was  the  ruin  of  the  duke  of  Somerset 
that  he  had  engaged  in  a  war  In  the  beginning  of  king  Edward's  reign,  when  he  was  making 
changes  in  religion  at  home  :  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  time, 
especially  since  the  loss  of  Calais  was  no  reproach  on  the  queen,  but  on  her  sister;  So  It  was 
resolved  on  to  make  a  general  peace,  that  being  at  quiet  with  their  neighbours  they  might 
with  the  less  danger  apply  themselves  to  the  correcting  what  was  amiss  in  England  both  in 
religion  and  the  civil  government.  At  ength  a  peace  was  made  on  these  terms  :  that  there 
should  be  free  commerce  between  the  kingdoms  of  England,  France,  and  Scotland  ;  the 
French  should  keep  Calais  for  eight  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  should  deliver  it  to 
the  English ;  and  If  It  were  not  then  delivered  they  should  pay  to  the  English  500,000 
crowns,  for  which  they  should  give  good  security  by  merchants  that  lived  in  other  parts, 
and  give  hostages  till  the  security  were  given  :  but  if  during  these  years  the  queen  made 
war  on  France  or  Scotland,  she  was  to  lose  her  right  to  that  town  ;  or  if  the  French  or  Scots 
made  war  on  her,  Calais  should  be  presently  restored,  to  which  she  was  still  to  reserve  her 
right :  Aymouth  in  Scotland  was  to  be  razed,  and  a  commission  was  to  be  sent  down  to 
some  of  both  kingdoms  to  agree  all  lesser  differences.  On  these  terms  a  peace  was  made, 
and  proclaimed  between  those  crowns ;  to  which  many  of  the  English,  that  did  not  appre- 
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liend  wliat  the  charge  of  a  war  for  the  regaining  of  Calais  would  have  amounted  to,  were 
very  averse,  thinking  it  highly  dishonourable  that  they,  whose  ance-stors  had  made  such 
conquests  in  France,  should  be  now  beaten  out  of  the  only  remainder  that  they  had  on  the 
Continent,  and  thus  make  a  peace  by  which  it  was  in  eifect  parted  with  for  ever ;  for  all 
these  conditions  about  restoring  it  were  imderstood  to  be  only  for  palliating  so  inglorious  a 
business.  But  the  reformed  cast  the  blame  of  this  on  the  papists  ;  and  some  moved  that  all 
the  late  queen's  council  should  be  questioned  for  their  misgovemment  in  that  particular ;  for 
it  was  thought  nothing  would  make  them  so  odious  to  the  nation  as  the  charging  that  on 
them.  They  on  the  other  hand  did  cast  the  blame  of  it  on  the  lord  Wentworth,  that  had 
been  governor  of  Calais,  and  was  now  professedly  one  of  the  reformed,  and  had  been  very 
gentle  to  those  of  that  persuasion  during  his  government.  But  he  put  himself  on  a  trial  by 
his  peers,  which  he  underwent  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  there  did  so  clear  himself  that  he 
was  by  the  judgment  of  the  peers  acquitted. 

The  queen's  government  being  thus  quieted  abroad,  she  was  thereby  at  more  leisure  to  do 
The  PioL-eed-  things  at  home.  The  first  bill  that  was  put  into  the  house  of  lords  to  try  their 
ings  of  the  affections  and  disposition  to  a  change  in  the  matters  of  religion  was,  that  for  the 
Parliament,  restitution  of  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  to  the  crown.  It  was  agreed  to  by  the 
lords  on  the  4th  of  February,  having  been  put  in  the  30th  of  January,  and  was  tlie  first  bill 
that  was  read.  The  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishops  of  London,  Worcester,  I^andaff,  Litch- 
field, Exeter,  Chester,  and  Carlisle,  protested  against  it :  these  were  all  of  that  order  that 
were  at  the  session,  except  tlie  bishops  of  Winchester,  Lincoln,  Ely,  and  the  abbot  of  West- 
minster, who  it  seems  weie  occasionally  absent.  On  the  6th  of  February  it  was  sent  down 
to  the  commons,  to  which  they  readily  agreed ;  and  so  it  had  the  royal  assent.  By  it  not 
only  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  were  again  restored  to  the  crown,  but  also  all  impropriated 
benefices  which  had  been  surrendered  up  by  queen  Mary. 

But  the  commons  reflecting  on  the  miseries  in  which  they  had  been  lately  involved  by 
Thev  address  l^^^"^  jMary's  marriage,  had  much  debate  about  an  address  to  the  queen  to  induce 
to  the  Queen  her  to  marry.  On  the  4th  of  February  it  was  argued  in  the  house  of  commons  ; 
for  her  mar-  and  on  the  6th  the  speaker,  with  the  privy-councillors  of  the  house,  and  thirty 
'^^"'2"  members  more,  were  sent  with  their  desires  to  the  queen.     "  They  expressed  the 

affections  of  the  nation  to  her,  and  said,  that  if  they  could  hope  she  might  be  immortal  they 
would  rest  satisfied ;  but  that  being  a  vain  imagination,  they  earnestly  besought  her  to  choose 
such  a  husband  as  might  make  the  nation  and  herself  happy,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  bring 
such  issue  as  might  reign  after  her  death,  which  tliey  prayed  God  might  be  very  late."  She 
said,  "  she  looked  on  that  as  an  expression  both  of  their  affection  and  respect, 
\ns\ver^''°  *  since  they  had  neither  limited  time  nor  place.  She  declared  that  she  had  hitherto 
lived  in  a  single  state  with  great  satisfaction  ;  and  had  neither  entertained  some 
honourable  propositions  which  the  lord  treasurer  knew  had  been  made  to  her  in  her  brother's 
time,  nor  had  been  moved  by  the  fears  of  death  tliat  she  was  in  while  she  was  under  her 
sister's  displeasure  (of  which  she  would  say  little ;  for  though  she  knew,  or  might  justly 
suspect,  by  whose  means  it  was,  yet  she  would  not  utter  it,  nor  would  she  charge  it  on  the 
dead,  or  cast  the  burthen  of  it  wholly  upon  her  sister).  But  she  assured  them,  if  ever  she 
married,  she  would  make  such  a  choice  as  should  be  to  the  satisfaction  and  good  of  her  people. 
Slie  did  not  know  what  credit  she  might  yet  have  with  them  ;  but  she  knew  well  she  deserved 
to  have  it,  for  she  was  resolved  never  to  deceive  them.  Her  people  were  to  her  instead  of 
children ;  and  she  reckoned  herself  married  to  them  by  her  coronation.  They  would  not 
want  a  successor  when  she  died  ;  and  for  her  part  she  sliould  be  well  contented  that  tlie 
marble  siiould  tell  posterity — '  here  lies  a  queen  that  reigned  so  long,  and  lived  and 
DIED  A  VIRGIN.'  She  took  their  address  in  good  part,  and  desired  them  to  carry  back  her 
hearty  thanks  for  the  care  the  commons  had  of  her." 

The  journals  of  the  liouse  of  lords  are  imperfect,  so  that  we  find  nothing  in  them  of  tiiis 
matter  :  yet  it  appears  that  they  likewise  had  it  before  them  ;  for  the  journals  of  the  house 
of  commons  have  it  marked,  that  on  the  15th  of  February  there  was  a  message  sent  from  the 
lords  desiring  that  a  committee  of  thirty  commoners  might  meet  with  twelve  lords  to  con- 
sider what  should  be  the  authority  of  tlie  person  whom  the  queen  should  marry.     The 
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committee  was  appointed  to  treat  concerning  it ;  but  it  seems  the  queen  desired  them  to 
turn  to  other  things  tliat  were  more  pressing,  for  I  find  nothing  after  this  entered  in  the 
journals  of  tliis  parliament  concerning  it. 

On  the  9th  of  February  the  lords  passed  a  bill  for  the  recognising  of  the  queen's  title  to 
Tliey  rccog-  the  crown.  It  had  been  considered  whether,  as  queen  Mary  had  procured  a 
iiise  her  Title  former  repeal  of  her  mother's  divorce,  and  of  the  acts  that  passed  upon  it  declaring 
to  the  Crown.  |,gj.  illegitimate,  the  like  should  be  done  now.  The  lord  keeper  said  the  crown 
purged  all  defects,  and  it  was  needless  to  look  back  to  a  thing  which  would  at  least  cast  a 
reproach  on  her  father  :  the  inquiring  into  such  things  too  anxiously  would  rather  prejudice 
than  advance  her  title.  So  he  advised  that  there  should  be  an  act  passed  in  general  words, 
asserting  the  lawfulness  of  her  descent,  and  her  right  to  the  crown,  rather  than  any  special 
repeal.  Queen  Mary  and  her  council  were  careless  of  king  Henry's  honour  ;  but  it  became 
her  rather  to  conceal  than  expose  his  weakness.  This  being  thought  both  wise  and  pious 
counsel,  the  act  was  conceived  in  general  words :  "  that  they  did  assuredly  believe  and 
declare  that  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  realm  she  was  their  lawful  queen,  and  that  she 
was  rightly,  lineally,  and  lawfully  descended  from  the  royal  blood,  and  that  the  crown  did 
without  all  doubt  or  ambiguity  belong  to  her  and  the  heirs  to  be  lawfully  begotten  of  her 
body  after  her ;  and  that  they,  as  representing  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  did  declare 
and  assert  her  title,  which  they  would  defend  with  their  lives  and  fortunes."  This  was 
tliought  to  be  very  wise  counsel ;  for  if  they  had  gone  to  repeal  the  sentence  of  divorce 
which  passed  upon  her  mother's  acknowledging  a  precontract,  they  must  have  set  forth  the 
force  that  was  on  her  when  she  made  that  confession  :  and  that  as  it  was  a  great  dishonour 
to  her  father,  so  it  would  have  raised  discourses  likewise  to  her  mother's  prejudice,  which 
must  have  rather  weakened  than  strengthened  her  title.  And,  as  has  been  formerly  observed, 
this  seems  to  be  the  true  reason  why  in  all  her  reign  there  was  no  apology  printed  for  her 
mother.  There  was  another  act  passed  for  the  restoring  of  her  in  blood  to  her  mother,  by 
which  she  was  qualified  as  a  private  subject  to  succeed  either  to  her  grandfather's  estate  or 
to  any  other's  by  that  blood. 

But  for  the  matters  of  religion  the  commons  began,  and  on  the  1.5th  of  February  brought 
The  Acts  that  '"  ^  ^^^^  ^°^  *'^^  English  service  and  concerning  the  ministers  of  the  church.  On 
were  passed  the  21  st  a  bill  was  read  for  annexing  the  supremacy  to  the  crown  again  ;  and  on 
concerning  the  17th  of  March  another  bill  was  brought  in  confirming  the  laws  made  about 
« ig'o"-  religion  in  king  Edward's  time.  And  on  the  21st  another  was  brought  in,  that 
the  queen  should  have  the  nomination  of  the  bishops,  as  it  had  been  in  king  Edward's  time. 
The  bill  for  the  supremacy  was  passed  by  the  lords  on  the  18th  of  March,  the  archbishop  of 
York,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  viscount  Montacute,  and  the  bishops  of  London,  Win- 
chester, Worcester,  LandafF,  Coventry,  Litchfield,  Exeter,  Chester,  and  Carlisle,  and  the 
abbot  of  Westminster,  dissenting.  But  afterwards  the  commons  annexed  many  other  bills 
to  it,  as  that  about  the  queen's  making  bishops,  not  according  to  the  act  made  in  king 
Edward's  time,  but  by  the  old  way  of  elections,  as  it  was  enacted  in  the  25th  year  of  her 
father's  reign,  with  several  provisoes ;  which  passed  in  the  house  of  lords  with  the  same 
dissent.  By  it  "  all  the  acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  for  the  abolishing  of  the 
pope's  power  are  again  revived  ;  and  the  acts  in  queen  Mary's  time  to  the  contrary  are 
repealed.  There  was  also  a  repeal  of  tlie  act  made  by  her  for  proceeding  against  heretics. 
They  revived  the  act  made  in  the  first  parliament  of  king  Edward  against  those  that  spoke 
irreverently  of  the  sacrament  and  against  private  masses,  and  for  communion  in  both  kinds ; 
and  declared  the  authority  of  visiting,  correcting,  and  reforming  all  things  in  the  church,  to 
be  for  ever  annexed  to  the  crown,  which  the  queen  and  her  successors  might  by  her  letters- 
patents  depute  to  any  persons  to  exercise  in  her  name.  'AH  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical 
persons,  and  all  in  any  civil  employment,  were  required  to  swear  that  they  acknowledged 
the  queen  to  be  the  supreme  governor  in  all  causes  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal  writhin 
her  dominions ;  that  they  renounced  all  foreign  power  and  jurisdiction  ;  and  should  bear  the 
queen  faith  and  true  allegiance.  Whosoever  should  refuse  to  swear  it  was  to  forfeit  any 
office  he  had  either  in  church  or  state,  and  to  be  from  thenceforth  disabled  to  hold  any 
employment  during  life.     And  if  within  a  month  after  the  end  of  that  session  of  parliament 
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any  should  either  by  discourse  or  in  writing  set  forth  the  authority  of  any  forei<:;n  power,  or 
do  anything  for  the  advancement  of  it,  they  were  to  forfeit  all  their  goods  and  chattels  :  and 
if  they  had  not  goods  to  the  value  of  twenty  pounds,  they  were  to  be  imprisoned  a  whole 
year;  and  for  the  second  offence  they  were  to  incur  the  pains  of  a.  prcemunire ;  and  the  third 
offence  in  that  kind  was  made  treason.  To  this  a  proviso  was  added,  that  such  persons  as 
should  be  commissioned  by  the  queen  to  reform  and  order  ecclesiastical  matters  should  judge 
nothing  to  be  heresy  but  what  had  been  already  so  judged  by  the  authority  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  or  by  the  first  four  general  councils,  or  by  any  other  general  council  in  which 
such  doctrines  were  declared  to  be  heresies  by  the  express  and  plain  words  of  Scripture.  All 
other  points  not  so  decided  were  to  be  judged  by  the  parliament  with  tlie  assent  of  the  clergy 
in  their  convocation." 

This  act  was  in  many  things  short  of  the  authority  that  king  Henry  had  claimed,  and  the 
severity  of  the  laws  he  had  made.  The  title  of  Supreme  Head  was  left  out  of  the  oath  :  this 
was  done  to  mitigate  the  op[)osition  of  the  popish  party ;  but  besides,  tlie  queen  herself  had 
a  scruple  about  it,  which  was  put  in  her  head  by  one  Lever,  a  famous  preacher  among  those 
of  the  Reformation,  of  which  Sands,  afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester,  complained  to  Parker 
in  a  letter  that  is  in  the  Collection.  There  was  no  other  punishment  inflicted  on 
J,"  fp"",  those  that  denied  the  queen's  supremacy  but  the  loss  of  their  goods ;  and  such  as 
refused  to  take  the  oath  did  only  lose  their  employments  :  whereas  to  refuse  the 
oatli  in  king  Henry's  time  brought  them  into  z. prcemunire ;  and  to  deny  the  su])remacy  was 
The  Bisliops  treason.  But  against  this  bill  the  bishops  made  speeches  in  the  house  of  lords, 
oppose  tlie  I  have  seen  a  speech  of  this  kind  was  said  to  have  been  made  by  archbishop 
Queen's  Su-  Heath  ;  but  it  must  be  forgery  put  out  in  his  name ;  for  he  is  made  to  speak 
prem.iry.  ^j.  ^j^^  supremacy  as  a  new  and  imheard-of  thing,  which  he,  wiio  had  sworn  it  so 
oft  in  king  Henry's  and  king  Edward's  times,  could  not  have  the  face  to  say.  The  rest  of 
the  bisliops  opposed  it  the  rather  because  they  had  lately  declared  so  high  for  the  pope  that 
it  had  been  very  indecent  for  them  to  have  revolted  so  soon.  The  bishop  of  Durham  *  came 
not  to  this  parliament.  There  were  some  hopes  of  gaining  him  to  concur  in  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  for  in  the  warrant  the  queen  afterwards  gave  to  some  for  consecrating  the  new  bishops 
he  is  first  named  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  letter  of  secretary  Cecil's  to  Parker  tliat  gives  him  some 
hope  that  Tonstall  would  join  with  them.  He  had  been  offended  with  the  cruelties  of  the 
late  reign ;  and  though  the  resentments  he  had  of  his  ill  usage  in  the  end  of  king  Edward's 
time  iiad  made  him  at  first  concur  more  heartily  to  the  restoring  of  popery,  yet  he  soon  fell 
off,  and  declared  his  dislike  of  those  violent  courses ;  and  neither  did  he  nor  Heath  bring  any 
in  trouble  within  their  dioceses  upon  the  account  of  religion,  tiiough  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  their  being  severe  if  they  had  been  otherwise  inclined  to  it.  The 
bishop  of  Ely  was  also  absent  at  the  passing  of  this  actf  ;  for  though  he  would  not  consent 
to  it,  yet  he  had  done  all  that  was  prescribed  by  it  so  often  before,  that  it  seems  he  thought 
it  more  decent  to  be  absent  than  either  to  consent  to  it  or  to  oppose  it. 

The  power  that  was  added  for  the  queen's  commissionating  some  to  execute  her  supre- 
The  Becin-  "I'^^y,  gave  the  rise  to  that  court  which  was  commonly  called  the  high  commission 
ning  of  the  Court ;  and  was  to  be  in  the  room  of  a  single  person,  to  whom,  with  the  title  of 
High  Com-  lord  vicegerent,  king  Henry  did  delegate  his  authority.  It  seems  the  clergy- 
men with  whom  the  queen  consulted  at  this  time  thought  this  too  much  to  be 
put  into  one  man's  hand,  and  therefore  resolved  to  have  it  shared  to  more  persons,  of  whom 
a  great  many  would  certainly  be  churchmen :  so  that  they  should  not  be  altogether  kept 
under  by  the  hard  hands  of  the  laity,  who  having  groaned  long  under  the  tyranny  of  an 
ecclesiastical  yoke,  seemed  now  disposed  to  revenge  themselves  by  bringing  the  clergy  as 
much  under  them  ;  for  so  extremes  do  commonly  rise  from  one  another. 

llie  popish  clergy  were  now  everywhere  beginning  to  declaim   against  innovation  and 
heresy.      Harpsfield  had  in  a  sermon  at  Canterbury  in  February  stirred   the  people  much 

He  came  not  to  the  parliament,  for  his  presence  was  •}■  The  hishop  of  Ely  was  absert,  being  in  an  embassy 
reeded  in  the  North  for  guarding  the  Marches  against  the  at  Cambray  ;  but  was  come  over  on  the  17th  of  April, 
Scots,  and   the  French   then   ready    to   invade  England. —     and  joined  the  othci  dissenting  bishops. — STiiVPfc's  Coa- 
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to  sedition :  and  the  members  belonging  to  that  cathedral  had  openly  said,  that  religion 
should  not  nor  could  not  be  altered.  The  council  also  heard  that  the  prebendaries  there  had 
bought  up  many  arms ;  so  a  letter  was  written  to  sir  Thomas  Smith  to  examine  that  matter. 
Harpsfield  was  not  put  in  prison,  but  received  only  a  rebuke.  There  came  also  complaints 
from  many  other  places  of  many  seditious  sermons :  so  the  queen,  following  the  precedent 
her  sister  had  set  her,  did,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  forbid  all  preaching,  except  by  such 
as  had  a  licence  under  the  great  seal.  But  lest  the  clergy  might  now  in  the  convocation  set 
out  orders  in  opposition  to  what  the  queen  was  about  to  do,  she  sent  and  required  them, 
under  the  pains  oi  a,  prcetmtnire,  to  make  no  canons.  Yet  Harpsfield,  that  was  prolocutor, 
with  tlie  rest  of  the  lower  house,  made  an  address  to  the  upper  house,  to  be  by  them  pre- 
sented to  the  queen  for  the  discharge  of  their  consciences.  They  reduced  the  particulars 
into  live  articles.  1.  That  Christ  was  corporally  present  in  the  sacrament.  2.  Tiiat  there 
was  no  other  substance  there  but  his  body  and  blood.  3.  That  in  the  mass  there  was  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  dead  and  the  living.  4.  That  St.  Peter  and  his  lawful  suc- 
cessors had  the  power  of  feeding  and  governing  the  church.  5.  That  the  power  of  treating 
about  doctrine,  the  sacraments,  and  the  order  of  divine  worship,  belonged  only  to  the  pastors 
of  the  church.  These  they  had  sent  to  the  two  imiversities,  from  wiience  tliey  were  returned, 
with  the  hands  of  the  greatest  part  in  them  to  the  first  four ;  but  it  seems  they  thought  it 
not  fit  to  sign  the  last :  for  now  the  queen  had  resolved  to  have  a  public  conference  about 
religion  in  the  abbey-church  of  Westminster. 

Tlie  archbishop  of  York  was  continued  still  to  be  of  the  council ;  so  the  conference  being 
proposed  to  him,  he,  after  he  had  communicated  it  to  his  bretliren,  accepted  of  it,  though 
with  some  unwillingness.  It  was  appointed  that  there  should  be  nine  of  a  side,  who  should 
confer  about  these  three  points.  1.  "  Whether  it  was  not  against  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  custom  of  the  ancient  church,  to  use  a  tongue  unknown  to  the  people  in  tlie  common 
prayers  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  ?  2.  Whether  every  church  had  not 
authority  to  appoint,  change,  and  take  away  ceremonies  and  ecclesiastical  rites,  so  the  same 
were  done  to  edification.  3.  Whether  it  could  be  proved  by  the  word  of  God,  that  in  the 
mass  there  was  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  dead  and  the  living?"  All  was  ordered  to 
be  done  in  writing.  The  bishops,  as  being  actually  in  office,  were  to  read  their  papers  first 
upon  the  first  point,  and  the  reformed  were  to  read  theirs  next ;  and  then  they  were  to 
exchange  their  papers,  without  any  discourse  concerning  them,  for  the  avoiding  of  jangling. 
The  next  day  they  were  to  read  their  papers  upon  the  second,  and  after  that  u])on  the  third 
jiead  :  and  then  tiiey  were  to  answer  one  another's  papers.  The  nine  on  both  sides  were, 
the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Litchfield,  Chester,  Carlisle,  and  Lincoln,  and  doctors  Cole, 
Harpsfield,  Langdale,  and  Chedsey,  on  the  popish  side :  and  Scory,  late  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, Cox,  Whitehead,  Grindal,  Horn,  Sands,  Guest,  Aimer,  and  Jewel,  for  the  pro- 
testants.  The  last  of  March  was  appointed  to  be  the  first  day  of  conference,  where  the 
privy  council  was  to  be  present,  and  the  lord  keeper  was  to  see  that  they  should  not  depart 
from  the  rules  to  which  they  had  agreed. 

The  noise  of  this  drew  vast  numbers  of  people  to  so  unusual  a  sight :  it  being  expected 
that  there  should  be  much  fairer  dealings  now  than  had  been  in  the  disputes  in  queen 
Mary''s  time.  The  whole  house  of  commons  came  to  hear  it,  as  no  doubt  the  lords  did  also, 
though  it  is  not  marked  in  their  journal.  At  their  meeting,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  said 
their  paper  was  not  quite  ready,  and  pretended  they  had  mistaken  the  order :  but  Dr.  Cole 
should  deliver  what  they  had  prepared,  though  it  was  not  yet  in  that  order  that  they  could 
copy  it  out.  The  secret  of  this  was,  the  bishops  had  in  their  private  consultations  agreed 
to  read  their  paper,  but  not  to  give  those  they  called  heretics  a  copy  of  it :  they  could  not 
decently  refuse  to  give  a  public  account  of  their  doctrine,  but  they  were  resolved  not  to 
enter  into  disputes  with  any  about  it :  this  seemed  to  be  the  giving  up  of  the  faith,  if  they 
should  suffer  it  again  to  be  brought  into  question :  besides,  they  looked  on  it  as  the  highest 
act  of  supremacy  for  the  queen  to  appoint  such  conferences  :  for  she  and  her  council  would 
pretend  to  judge  in  these  points  wlicn  they  had  done  disputing.  For  these  reasons  they 
would  not  engage  to  make  any  exchange  of  papers.  The  lord  keeper  took  notice  that  this 
was  contrary  to  the  order  laid  down  at  the  council  board,  to  which  the  archbishop  of  York 
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had  in  their  names  consented.      But  they  pretending  they  had  mistaken  the  order,  Cole  was 

appointed  to  deliver  their  minds,  which   he  did  in  a  long  discourse,  the  greatest  part  of 

^  „    ,.       which  he  read  out  of  a  book,  that  will  be  found  in  the  Collection.     For  thouffh 
Collection,  i-ii-  ,.•  t>-i  ^  • 

Number  4.      they  refused  to  deliver  a  copy  oi  it,  yet  r arker  some  way  procured  it,  among 

jVi'niments  whose  papers  I  found  it.  The  substance  of  it  was,  "  that  although  it  might 
for  the  Latin  seem  that  the  Scriptures  had  appointed  the  worship  of  God  to  be  in  a  known 
Service.  tongue,  yet  that  might  be  changed  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  which  had 

changed  the  sabbath,  appointed  in  the  Scripture,  without  any  authority  from  thence.  Christ 
washed  his  disciples'  feet,  and  bid  them  do  the  like,  yet  this  was  not  kept  up :  Christ 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  iiis  body  and  blood  after  supper,  and  yet  the  church  appointed 
it  to  be  received  fasting  :  so  had  the  church  also  given  it  only  in  one  kind,  though  Christ 
himself  gave  it  in  both  :  and  whereas  the  apostles,  by  authority  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  com- 
manded all  believers  to  abstain  from  blood,  yet  that  was  not  thought  to  oblige  any  now: 
and  though  there  was  a  community  of  goods  in  the  apostles'  times,  it  was  no  obligation  to 
Christians  to  set  up  that  now :  so  tliat  this  matter  was  in  the  power  of  the  church.  And 
since  the  church  of  Rome  had  appointed  the  Latin  service  to  be  everywjiere  used,  it  was 
schismatical  to  separate  from  it :  for  according  to  Irenjeus,  all  churches  ought  to  agree  with 
her,  by  reason  of  her  great  pre-eminence.  Upon  which  they  run  out  largely  to  show  the 
mischiefs  of  schism,  both  in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  in  other  countries.  And  for  the 
Britons  and  Saxons  of  England,  their  first  apostles,  that  converted  them  to  Christianity, 
were  men  of  other  nations,  and  did  never  use  any  service  but  that  of  their  native  language. 
All  the  vulgar  tongues  did  change  much,  but  the  Latin  was  ever  the  same  :  and  it  was  not 
fit  for  the  church  to  be  changing  her  service.  The  queen  of  Ethiopia's  eunuch  read  Isaiah's 
book,  though  he  understood  it  not ;  upon  which  God  sent  Philip  to  him  to  expound  it :  so 
the  people  are  to  come  to  their  teachers  to  have  those  things  explained  to  them  which  they 
cannot  understand  of  themselves.  There  were  many  rites  in  the  Jewish  religion,  the  signi- 
fication whereof  the  people  understood  as  little  then  as  the  vulgar  do  the  Latin  now,  and 
yet  they  were  commanded  to  use  them.  The  people  were  to  use  their  private  prayers  in 
what  tongue  they  pleased,  though  the  public  prayers  were  put  up  in  Latin ;  and  such 
prayers  may  be  for  their  profit,  though  they  understand  them  not,  as  absent  persons  are  the 
better  for  the  prayers  which  they  do  not  hear,  much  less  understand.  They  said  it  was  not 
to  be  thought  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  so  long  forsaken  his  church,  and  that  a  few  lately 
risen  up  were  to  teach  all  the  world.  They  concluded,  that  they  could  bring  many  more 
authorities ;  but  they,  being  to  defend  a  negative,  thought  it  needless,  and  would  refer  these 
to  the  answers  they  were  to  make." 

When  this  was  done,  the  lord  keeper  turned  to  those  of  the  other  side,  and  desired  them 

Arguments  to  read  their  paper.  Horn  was  appointed  by  them  to  do  it.  He  began  with  a 
ng;uiist  it.  short  prayer  to  God  to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  with  a  protestation  that  they 
were  resolved  to  follow  the  truth  according  to  the  word  of  God.     Then  he  read  his  paper, 

Collection,  which  will  be  also  found  in  the  Collection.  "  They  founded  their  assertion  on 
Number  3.  St.  Paul's  words,  who,  in  the  14th  chapter  of  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
had  treated  on  that  subject  of  set  purpose ;  and  spake  in  it,  not  only  of  preaching,  but  of 
praying  with  the  understanding;  and  said,  that  the  unlearned  were  to  say  '  Amen'  at  the 
giving  of  thanks.  From  that  chapter  they  argued,  that  St.  Paul  commanded  that  all  things 
should  be  done  to  edification,  which  could  not  be  by  an  unknown  language  :  he  also  charged 
them  that  nothing  should  be  said  that  had  an  uncertain  sound  ;  and  that,  as  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  must  be  distinct,  so  the  people  must  understand  what  is  said,  that  so  they  might 
say  '  Amen'  at  the  giving  of  thanks.  He  also  required  those  that  spake  in  a  strange  lan- 
guage, and  could  not  get  one  to  interpret,  to  hold  their  peace  ;  since  it  was  an  absurd  thing 
for  one  to  be  a  barbarian  to  others  in  the  worship  of  God  :  and  though  the  speaking  with 
strange  tongues  was  then  an  extraordinary  gift  of  God,  yet  he  ordered  that  it  should  not  be 
used  where  there  was  no  interpreter.  They  added,  that  these  things  were  so  strictly  com- 
manded by  St.  Paul,  that  it  is  plain  they  are  not  indifl'erent,  or  within  the  power  of  the 
church.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  Jews  had  their  worship  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  yet 
the  new  dispensation  being  more  internal  and  spiritual,  it  was  absurd  that  the  worship  cf 
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God  should  be  less  understood  by  Christians  than  it  had  been  by  the  Jews.  The  cliief  end 
of  worship  is,  according  to  David,  that  we  may  show  forth  God's  praises,  which  cannot  be 
done  if  it  is  in  a  strange  tongue.  Prayer  is  the  offering  up  of  our  desires  to  God,  which 
we  cannot  do,  if  we  understand  not  the  language  they  are  in.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  to  contain  declarations  of  tlie  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  must  be 
understood,  otherwise  why  are  they  made  ?  The  use  of  speech  is  to  make  known  what 
one  brings  forth  to  another.  The  most  barbarous  nations  perform  their  worship  in  a  known 
tongue,  which  sliows  it  to  be  a  law  of  nature.  It  is  plain  from  Justin  Martyr's  Apology, 
tliat  tlie  worship  was  then  in  a  known  tongue,  which  appears  also  from  all  the  ancient 
liturgies :  and  a  long  citation  was  brought  out  of  St.  Basil  for  the  singing  of  psalms,  duly 
weighing  the  words  with  much  attention  and  devotion ;  which,  he  saj's,  was  practised  in 
all  nations.  They  concluded,  wondering  how  such  an  abuse  could  at  first  creep  in,  and  be 
still  so  stiffly  maintained ;  and  why  those  who  would  be  thought  the  guides  and  pastors  of 
the  church,  were  so  unwilling  to  return  to  the  rule  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  times." 

There  was  a  great  shout  of  applause  when  they  had  done.  They  gave  their  paper,  signed 
with  all  their  hands,  to  the  lord  keeper,  to  be  delivered  to  the  other  side  as  he  should  tliink 
fit ;  but  he  kept  it  till  the  other  side  should  bring  him  theirs.  The  papists,  upon  this,  said 
they  had  more  to  add  on  that  head,  which  was  thought  disingenuous  by  those  that  had  heard 
them  profess  they  had  nothing  to  add  to  what  Cole  had  said.  Thus  the  meeting  broke  up 
for  that  day,  being  Saturday ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  go  forward  on  Monday,  and  to  pre- 
pare what  they  were  to  deliver  on  the  other  two  heads.  The  papists,  though  they  could 
com])lain  of  nothing  that  was  done,  except  the  applause  given  to  tlie  paper  of  the  reformers, 
yet  they  saw  by  that  how  much  more  acceptable  the  other  doctrine  was  to  the  people ;  and 
tlierefore  resolved  to  go  no  further  in  that  matter.  At  the  next  meeting  they  desired  that 
their  answer  to  the  paper  read  by  the  reformed  might  be  first  heard.  To  this  the  lord  keeper 
said,  that  they  had  delivered  their  mind  the  former  day,  and  so  were  not  to  be  heard  till  they 
had  gone  through  the  other  points ;  and  then  they  were  to  return  on  both  sides  to  the 
answering  of  papers.  They  said  that  what  Cole  had  delivered  the  former  day  was  extempore 
and  of  himself;  but  it  had  not  been  agreed  on  by  them.  This  appeared  to  all  tiie  assembly 
to  be  very  foul  dealing ;  so  they  were  required  to  go  on  to  the  second  point.  Then  they 
pressed  that  the  other  side  might  begin  with  their  paper,  and  they  would  follow :  for  they 
saw  what  an  advantage  the  others  had  the  former  day  by  being  heard  last.  The  lord  keeper 
said  the  order  was  that  they  should  be  heard  first,  as  being  bishops  now  in  office :  but  both 
Winchester  and  Lincoln  refused  to  go  any  further  if  the  other  side  did  not  begin.  Upon 
which  there  followed  a  long  debate,  Lincoln  saying  that  the  first  order,  which  was  that  all 
should  be  in  Latin,  was  changed,  and  that  they  had  prepared  a  writing  in  Latin :  but  in  this 
not  only  the  coimcillors,  among  whom  sate  the  archbishop  of  York,  but  the  rest  of  his  own 
party,  contradicted  him.  In  conclusion  all,  except  Fcckenham,  refused  to  read  any  more 
papers :  he  said  he  was  willing  to  have  done  it,  but  he  could  not  undertake  such  a  tiling 
alone  ;  and  so  the  meeting  broke  up. 

But  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  of  Lincoln  said  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church  was 

already  established,  and  ought  not  to  be  disputed,  except  it  were  in  a  synod  of 

on  er-    (jjyj^gg  .  ^jjj^j  jj  ^J^g  ^qq  great  an  encouragement  to  heretics  to  hear  them  thus 

fiioc  between  '  ...^  °,  ., 

tlie  Papists  discoursc  agamst  the  faith  before  the  unlearned  multitude ;  and  that  the  queen  by 
and  Protest-  so  doing  had  incurred  the  sentence  of  excommunication :  and  they  talked  of 
ants  leakB  excomiuunicating  her  and  her  council.  Upon  this  they  were  both  sent  to  the 
Tower.  The  reformed  took  great  advantage  from  the  issue  of  this  debate  to  say 
their  adversaries  knew  that,  upon  a  fair  hearing,  the  truth  was  so  manifestly  on  their  side 
that  they  durst  not  put  it  to  such  hazard.  The  whole  world  saw  that  this  disputation  was 
managed  with  great  impartiality,  and  without  noise  or  disorder ;  far  different  from  what  had 
been  in  queen  Mary's  time :  so  they  were  generally  much  confirmed  in  their  former  belief 
by  the  papists  flying  the  field.  They  on  the  other  hand  said,  they  saw  the  rude  multitude 
were  now  carried  with  a  fury  against  them  ;  the  lord  keeper  was  their  professed  enemy ;  the 
laity  would  take  on  them  to  judge  after  they  had  heard  them ;  and  they  perceived  they  were 
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already  determined  in  their  minds :  and  that  this  dispute  was  only  to  set  off  the  changes  that 
were  to  be  made  with  the  pomp  of  a  victory ;  and  they  blamed  the  bishops  for  undertaking 
it  at  first,  but  excused  them  for  breaking  it  off  in  time.  And  the  truth  is,  the  strength  of 
their  cause  in  most  points  of  controversy  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that 
was  now  a  thing  of  so  odious  a  sound,  that  all  arguments  brought  from  thence  were  not  like 
to  have  any  great  effect.  Upon  this  whole  matter  there  was  an  act  of  state  made,  and 
Collection,  signed  by  many  privy-councillors,  giving  an  account  of  all  the  steps  that  were 
Number  5.    made  in  it,  wiiich  will  be  found  in  the  Collection. 

This  being  over,  the  parliament  was  now  in  a  better  disposition  to  pass  the  bill  for  the 
uniformity  of  the  service  of  the  church.  Some  of  the  reformed  divines  were  appointed  to 
review  king  Edward's  liturgy,  and  to  see  if  in  any  particular  it  was  fit  to  change  it.  The 
only  considerable  variation  was  made  about  the  Lord's  supper,  of  which  somewhat  will 
appear  from  the  letter  of  Sandys  to  Parker.  It  was  proposed  to  have  the  communion-book 
so  contrived  that  it  might  not  exclude  the  belief  of  the  corporal  presence ;  for  the  chief 
design  of  the  queen''s  council  was  to  unite  the  nation  in  one  faith  ;  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  nation  continued  to  believe  such  a  presence.  Therefore  it  was  recommended  to  the 
divines  to  see  that  there  should  be  no  express  definition  made  against  it ;  that  so  it  might  lie 
as  a  speculative  opinion  not  determined,  in  which  every  man  was  left  to  the  freedom  of  liis 
own  mind.  Hereupon  the  rubrick,  that  explained  the  reason  for  kneeling  at  the  sacrament, 
"  that  thereby  no  adoration  is  intended  to  any  corporal  presence  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and 
blood,"  because  "  that  is  only  in  heaven,"  which  had  been  in  king  Edward's  liturgy,  was  now 
left  out.  And  whereas,  at  the  delivery  of  the  elements  in  king  Edward's  first  liturgy,  there 
was  to  be  said,  "  The  body  or  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  to 
everlasting  life;"  which  words  had  been  left  out  in  his  second  liturgy  as  favouring  the  cor- 
poral presence  too  much,  and  instead  of  them  these  words  were  ordered  to  be  used  in  the 
distribution  of  that  sacrament,  "  Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee, 
and  feed  on  him  in  thy  heart  by  faith  with  thanksgiving ;"  and,  "  Drink  this  in  remembrance 
that  Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  thee,  and  be  thankful."  They  now  joined  both  these  in  one. 
Some  of  the  collects  were  also  a  little  altered  :  and  thus  was  the  book  presented  to  the  house. 
But  for  the  Book  of  Ordination,  it  was  not  in  express  terms  named  in  the  act,  which  gave  an 
occasion  afterwards  to  question  the  lawfulness  of  the  ordinations  made  by  that  book.  But 
by  this  act  the  book  that  was  set  out  by  king  Edward,  and  confirmed  by  parliament  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  was  again  authorised  by  law ;  and  the  repeal  of  it  in  queen  Mary's 
time  was  made  void.  So  the  Book  of  Ordinations  being  in  that  act  added  to  the  Book  of 
Common-prayer,  it  was  now  legally  in  force  again,  as  was  afterwards  declared  in  parliament 
upon  a  question  that  was  raised  about  it  by  Bonner. 

The  bill  that  was  put  in  on  tlio  15th  of  February,  concerning  the  new  service,  being  laid 
Debatesnbout  aside,  a  new  one  was  framed,  and  sent  up  by  the  commons  on  the  18th  of  April, 
the  Act  of  and  debated  in  the  house  of  lords.  Heath  *  made  a  long  speech  against  it,  rather 
Lniormity.  elegant  than  learned.  He  enlarged  much  on  "the  several  changes  which  had 
been  made  in  king  Edward's  time."  He  said,  "  that  both  Cranmcr  and  Ridley  changed 
their  opinions  in  the  matter  of  Christ's  presence."  He  called  Ridley  "  the  most  notable 
learned  man  that  was  of  that  way."  These  changes  he  imputed  to  "  their  departing  from 
the  standard  of  the  catholic  church."  He  complained  much  of  "  the  robbing  of  churches,  the 
breaking  of  images,  and  the  stage-plays  made  in  mockery  of  the  catholic  religion."  Upon 
all  these  reasons  he  was  against  the  bill.  The  bishop  of  Chester  spake  also  to  it.  He  said, 
"  the  bill  was  against  both  faith  and  charity  ;  that  points  once  defined  were  not  to  be  brought 
again  into  question ;  nor  were  acts  of  parliament  foundations  for  a  church's  belief."  He 
enlarged  on  the  antiquity  of  their  forms,  and  said  "  it  was  an  insolent  thing  to  pretend  that 
our  fathers  had  lived  in  ignorance.  The  prophets  oftentimes  directed  the  Israelites  to  ask  of 
their  fathers.  Matters  of  religion  could  not  be  understood  by  the  laity.  It  was  of  great 
consequence  to  have  their  faith  well  grounded.    Jeroboam  made  Israel  to  sin  when  he  set  up 

*  Abbot  Feckenham  made  that  speech,  and  not  Heath. — Strypf's  Cokrfct.  [Heath  spoke  in  the  house  of  lords 
against  the  bill  of  supremacy  ;  but  the  speech  attributed  to  him  in  the  text  was  made  by  Feckenham,  and  is  given 
at  length  in  lord  Somers'  Tracts,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  53. — Ed.] 
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a  new  way  of  worship  :  and  not  only  the  orthodox,  but  even  the  Arian  emperors,  ordered 
that  points  of  faith  sliould  be  examined  in  councils.  Gallic,  by  the  lioht  of  nature,  knew 
that  a  civil  judge  ought  not  to  meddle  with  matters  of  religion.  In  the  Service-book  that 
was  then  before  them  they  had  no  sacrifice  for  their  sins,  nor  were  they  to  adore  Christ  in 
the  host :  and  for  these  reasons  he  could  not  agree  to  It.  But  if  any  thought  he  spoke  this 
because  of  his  own  concern,  or  pitied  him  for  what  he  might  suffer  by  it,  he  would  say,  in 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  '  Weep  not  for  me,  weep  for  yourselves.'" 

After  him  spake  Feckenham  *,  abbot  of  Westminster.  "  He  proposed  three  rules  by 
which  they  should  judge  of  religion ;  its  antiquity,  its  constancy  to  itself,  and  the  influence 
it  had  on  the  civil  government.  He  said  the  old  religion  began  in  the  time  of  king  Lucius, 
according  to  Gildas  :  the  book  now  proposed  was  not  used  before  the  two  last  years  of  kino- 
Edward.  The  one  was  always  the  same ;  the  other  was  changed  every  second  year,  as 
appeared  in  the  point  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  There  had  been  great 
order  and  obedience  in  queen  Mary's  reign  ;  but  now  everywhere  great  insolences  were  com- 
mitted by  the  people,  with  some  very  indecent  profanations  of  the  most  holy  things.  He 
recommended  to  them,  in  St.  Austin's  words,  the  adhering  to  the  catholic  church  :  the  very 
name  catholic,  which  heretics  had  not  the  confidence  to  assume,  showed  their  authorit3\ 
The  consent  of  the  whole  church  in  all  ages,  with  the  perpetual  succession  of  pastors  in  St. 
Peter's  chair,  ought  to  weigh  more  with  them  than  a  few  new  preachers  who  had  distracted 
both  Germany  and  England  of  late." 

Thus  I  have  given  the  substance  of  their  speeches,  being  all  that  I  have  seen  of  that  side. 
I  have  seen  none  at  all  on  the  other  side,  though  it  is  not  probable  but  some  were  made  in 
defence  of  the  service  as  well  as  these  were  against  it.  But  upon  this  occasion  I  siiall  set 
down  the  substance  of  the  second  paper  which  the  reformed  divines  had  prepared  on  the 
second  point  for  the  conference  about  the  authority  of  every  particular  church  to  change  or 
take  away  ceremonies.  I  do  not  put  it  in  the  Collection,  because  I  have  not  that  which  the 
papists  prepared  in  opposition  to  it :  but  the  heads  of  this  paper  were  as  followeth. 

"  It  is  clear,  by  the  epistles  which  St.  Paul  writ  to  the  Corinthians  and  other  churches, 
Arffumentsfor  *''^*  every  church  has  power  in  itself  to  order  the  forms  of  their  worship 
the  Changes  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  among  them  so  as  might  best  tend 
made  in  the  to  Order,  edification,  and  peace.  The  like  power  had  also  the  seven  angels 
of  the  churches  to  whom  St.  John  writ.  And  for  the  first  three  ages 
there  was  no  general  meeting  of  the  church  in  synods ;  but  in  those  times  the  neigh- 
bouring pastors  and  bishops,  by  mutual  advice  rather  than  authority,  ordered  their 
affairs ;  and  when  heresies  sprung  up  they  condemned  them  without  staying  for  a  general 
determination  of  the  whole  church.  There  were  also  great  differences  among  them  in  their 
customs,  as  about  observing  Lent  and  Easter.  Ceremonies  grew  too  soon  to  a  great  number. 
When  errors  or  abuses  appeared,  private  bishops  reformed  their  own  dioceses  :  so  those  who 
came  in  the  room  of  Arian  bishops,  even  when  that  heresy  was  spread  over  all  the  East,  and 
the  see  of  Rome  itself  was  defiled  with  it,  yet  reformed  their  own  churches.  Ambrose,  find- 
ing the  custom  of  feasting  in  churches  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs  gave  occasion  to 
great  scandals,  took  it  away.  Even  in  queen  Mary's  time  many  of  the  old  superstitions  of 
pilgrimages  and  relics,  which  had  been  abolished  in  king  Henry's  time,  were  not  then  taken 
up  again.  From  which  they  argued,  that  if  some  things  might  be  altered,  why  not  more  ? 
So  that  if  there  Was  good  reason  to  make  any  changes,  it  could  not  be  doubted  but  that  as 
Hezekiah  and  Josiah  had  made  by  their  own  power,  so  the  queen  might  make  reformations, 
which  were  not  so  much  the  setting  up  of  new  things  as  the  restoring  of  the  state  of  religion 
to  what  it  was  anciently ;  which  had  been  brought  in  by  consent  of  parliament  and  convoca- 
tion in  king  Edward's  time."  The  rules  they  offered  in  this  paper  about  ceremonies  were, 
that  they  should  not  be  made  necessary  parts  of  worship ;  that  they  should  not  be  too  many, 
nor  dumb  and  vain,  nor  should  be  kept  up  for  gain  and  advantage. 

These  were  the  arguments  used  on  both  sides  :  but  the  reformed  being  superior  in  number, 
the  bill  passed  in  the  house  of  lords ;  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  marquis  of  Winchester, 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  viscount  Montacute,  the  bishops  of  London,  Worcester,  Ely, 

*  See  note  in  preceding  page. 
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Coventry,  Chester,  and  Carlisle  ;  and  the  lords  Morley,  Stafford,  Dudley,  AVharton,  Rich, 
and  North ;  and  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  dissenting.  By  this  act  the  new  book  was  to 
take  place  by  St.  John  Baptist's  Day. 

Another  act  passed,  that  the  qneen  might  reserve  to  herself  the  lands  belonging  to  bishoprica 
as  they  fell  void,  giving  the  full  value  of  them  in  impropriated  tithes  in  lieu  of  them.  To 
this  the  bishops  dissented,  on  the  7th  of  April,  when  it  passed  in  the  house  of  lords.  But 
when  this  came  to  the  commons,  there  was  great  opposition  made  to  it :  many  liad  observed 
that  in  Edward  VI. 's  time,  under  a  pretence  of  giving  some  endowments  to  the  crown,  the 
courtiers  got  all  the  church  lands  divided  amongst  tliemselves ;  so  it  was  believed  the  use  to 
be  inade  of  this  would  be  the  robbing;  of  the  church  without  enrichintj  the  crown.  After 
many  days'  debate,  on  the  17th  of  April  the  house  divided,  and  90  were  against  it,  but  133 
were  for  it,  and  so  it  passed. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  another  bill  passed  with  the  like  opposition.  It  was  for  annexing  of 
all  religious  houses  to  the  crown.  After  that  there  followed  some  private  acts  for  declaring 
the  deprivation  of  the  popish  bishops  in  king  Edward's  time  to  have  been  good.  "When 
they  were  restored  by  queen  Mary,  the  sentences  passed  against  them  were  declared  to  have 
been  void  from  the  beginning ;  and  so  all  leases  that  were  made  by  Ridley,  Poinet,  and 
Hooper,  and  the  patents  granted  by  the  king,  of  some  of  their  lands,  were  annulled.  It  was 
particularly  remembered  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  Ridley  had  made  the  confirming  of 
these  leases  his  last  desire,  when  he  was  going  to  be  tied  to  the  stake.  Tiie  ground  on 
which  the  sentences  were  declared  void  was,  because  the  parties  had  appealed,  though  in  the 
commission,  by  virtue  of  which  the  delegates  deprived  them,  they  were  empowered  to 
proceed  notwithstanding  any  appeal.  To  this,  not  only  the  bishops,  but  the  marquis  of 
Winchester,  and  the  lords  Stafford,  Dudley,  and  North,  dissented. 

It  shows  the  great  moderation  of  this  government,  that  this  marquis,  notwithstanding 
his  adhering  to  the  popish  interest  in  the  house  of  lords,  was  still  continued  lord  treasurer ; 
which  employment  he  held  fourteen  years  after  this,  and  died  in  the  97th  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  one  hundred  and  three  issued  from  his  own  body  behind  him.  He  was  the  greatest 
instance  of  good  fortune  and  dexterity  that  we  find  in  the  English  history ;  who  continued 
lord  treasurer  in  three  such  different  reigns,  as  king  Edward's,  queen  Mary''s,  and  queen 
Elizabeth's  were. 

There  were  a  subsidy  and  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths  given  by  the  parliament, 
with  the  tonnage  and  poundage  for  the  queen's  life ;  and  so  on  the  8th  of  May  it  was 
dissolved. 

There  was  three  bills  that  did  not  pass  in  the  house  of  commons,  but  upon  what  account 

Bills  tliat  ^''^'y  were  laid  aside  it  does  not  appear.  Tlie  one  was  for  the  restoring  of  the 
were  pro-  bishops  that  had  been  deprived  by  queen  Mary.  There  were  but  three  of  these 
posed, but  not  alive,  Barlow,  Soory,  and  Coverdale  ;  the  first  of  these  had  resigned,  and  the 
'"'"'^  ■  last  being  old,  had  no  mind  to  return  to  liis  bishopric :  so  perhaps  it  was  not 

thought  worth  the  while  to  make  an  act  for  one  man's  sake,  especially  since  there  were  so 
many  vacant  bishoprics  in  the  queen's  hands,  and  more  were  like  to  fall.  The  other  bill 
was  for  the  restoring  of  all  persons  that  were  deprived  from  their  benefices  because  they 
were  married.  This  the  queen  ordered  to  be  laid  aside,  of  which  Sands  complained  much 
in  his  letter  to  Parker :  but  yet  the  queen  took  no  notice  of  the  laws  formerly  made  against 
their  marriage,  and  promoted  many  married  priests,  particularly  Parker  himself.  There 
was  no  law  now  in  force  against  clergymen's  marrying  ;  for  queen  Mary  had  only  repealed 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  which  allowed  it,  but  had  made  none  concerning  that  matter: 
so  there  was  nothing  but  the  canon  law  atrainst  it ;  and  that  was  resolved  to  be  condemned, 
by  contmumg  that  article  of  religion  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  their  marriage  among 
those  that  should  be  set  out.  The  next  bill  that  came  to  nothing,  was  a  new  act  for  giving 
authority  to  thirty-two  persons  to  revise  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  digest  them  into 
a  body ;  it  was  laid  aside  at  the  second  reading  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  has  slept 
ever  since. 

When  the  parliament  was  over,  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  soon  after  put  to  the  bishops 
and  clergy.     They  thought,  if  they  could  stick  close  to  one  another  in  refusing  it,  the  queen 
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would  be  forced  to  dispense  with  them,  and  would  not  at  one  stroke  turn  out  all  the 
The  Bishops  ^^^hops  in  England.  It  does  not  appear  how  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
refuse  the  parliament  the  oath  was  put  to  them ;  but  it  was  not  long  after,  for  the  last  col- 
thc  Oath  of  lation  Bonner  gave  of  any  benefice,  was  on  the  6th  of  May  this  year  *.  The 
Supremacy,  ^^^.j^  j^^j^^g  offgrg^j  ^Q  Heath,  archbishop  of  York,  to  Bonner  of  London,  Thirleby 
Vita  Parkeri.  ^f  gj^^  j^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^jj^^  g^^j^^  ^f  Litchfield,  White  of  Winchester,  and 
Watson  of  Lincoln,  Oglethorpe  of  Carlisle,  Turbervile  of  Elxeter,  Pool  of  Peterborough,  Scot 
of  Chester,  Pates  of  Worcester,  and  Goldwell  of  St.  Asaph,  they  did  all  refuse  to  take  it : 
so  that  only  Kitchin,  bishop  of  Landafi",  took  it.  There  was  some  hope  of  Tonstall ;  so  it  was 
not  put  to  him  till  September,  but  he  being  very  old,  chose  to  go  out  with  so  much  com- 
pany, more  for  the  decency  of  the  thing,  than  out  of  any  scruple  he  could  have  about  the 
supremacy  for  which  he  had  formerly  writ  so  much.  They  were  upon  their  refusal  put  in 
prison  for  a  little  while ;  but  they  had  all  their  liberty  soon  after,  except  Bonner,  White, 
and  Watson.  There  were  great  complaints  made  against  Bonner,  that  he  liad,  in  many 
things,  in  the  prosecution  of  those  that  were  presented  for  heresy,  exceeded  what  the  law 
allowed ;  so  that  it  was  much  desired  to  have  him  made  an  example.  But  as  the  queen 
was  of  her  own  nature  merciful,  so  the  reformed  divines  had  learned  in  the  gospel,  not 
"  to  render  evil  for  evil,"  nor  to  seek  revenge ;  and  as  Nazianzen  had  of  old  exhorted  the 
orthodox,  when  they  had  got  an  emperor  that  favoured  them,  not  to  retaliate  on  the  Arians 
for  their  former  cruelties,  so  they  thought  it  was  for  the  honour  of  their  religion,  to 
give  this  real  demonstration  of  the  conformity  of  their  doctrine  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  the  primitive  church,  by  avoiding  all  cruelty  and  severity,  when  it  looked  like 
revenge. 

All  this  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  queen  and  such  bishops.  But  it  showed 
The  Queen's  '''  grP3,t  temper  in  the  whole  nation,  that  such  a  man  as  Bonner  had  been,  was 
Gentleness  to  sufi"ered  to  go  about  in  safety,  and  was  not  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  revenge  of 
them.  those  who  had  lost  their  near  friends  by  his  means.     Many  things  were  brought 

against  him  and  White,  and  some  other  bishops ;  upon  which  the  queen  promised  to  give  a 
charge  to  the  visitors,  whom  she  was  to  send  over  England  to  inquire  into  these  things ;  and 
after  slie  had  heard  their  report,  she  said,  she  would  proceed  as  she  saw  cause  :  by  this 
means  she  did  not  deny  justice,  but  gained  a  little  time  to  take  off  the  edge  that  was 
on  men's  spirits,  who  had  been  much  provoked  by  the  ill-usage  they  had  met  with  from 
them. 

Heath  was  a  man  of  a  generous  temper,  and  so  was  well  used  by  the  queen,  for  as  he  was 
suffered  to  live  securely  at  his  own  house  in  Surrey,  so  she  went  thither  sometimes  to  visit 
him.  Tonstall  and  Thirleby  lived  in  Lambeth  with  Parker,  with  great  freedom  and  ease ; 
the  one  was  learned  and  good-natured,  the  other  was  a  man  of  business,  but  too  easy  and 
flexible.  White  and  Watson  f  were  morose  and  sullen  men  ;  to  which  their  studies  as  well 
as  their  tempers  had  disposed  them,  for  they  were  much  given  to  scholastical  divinity,  which 
inclined  men  to  be  cynical,  to  overvalue  themselves,  and  despise  others.  Christopherson  was 
a  good  Grecian,  and  had  translated  Eusebius  and  the  other  church  historians  into  Latin,  but 
with  as  little  fidelity  as  may  be  expected  from  a  man  violently  addicted  to  a  party.  Bain 
was  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  which  he  had  professed  at  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Francis  the 
First.  All  these  chose  to  live  still  in  England;  only  Pates,  Scot,  and  Goldwell,  went  beyond 
sea.  After  them  went  the  lord  Morley,  sir  Francis  Englefield,  sir  Robert  Peckham,  sir 
Richard  Shelley,  and  sir  John  Gage ;  who  it  seems  desired  to  live  where  they  might  have 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  :  and  such  was  the  queen's  gentleness,  that  this  was  not 
denied  them,  though  such  favour  had  not  been  showed  in  queen  Mary's  reign.  Feckenham, 
abbot  of  Westminster,  was  a  charitable  and  generous  man,  and  lived  in  great  esteem  in 
England.  Most  of  the  monks  returned  to  a  secular  course  of  life,  but  the  nuns  went 
beyond  sea. 

Now  the   queen  intended  to   send  injunctions  over  England,   and  in  the  end  of  June 

•  Tlie  oath  was  tendered  to  them  in  July. — Strype's     College,  was    noted    for    polite  learning  ;  I   suppose  it 

CoBRECT.  was  Dr.  John   Watson   that   was  given   to   ecclesiastical 

t  Watson,  who  was  fellow  and  master  of  St.  John's     divinity,  styled  "  Scotist"  by  Erasmus.— Anon.  CoRBSfTi- 
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they  were  prepared.      There  was  great   difficulty  made  about  one  of  them ;  the  queen 

A  V  't  f      seemed  to  think  the  use  of  images  in  cliurches  might  be  a  means  to  stir  up 

an.l  Injunc-     devotion,  and  that  at  least  it  would  draw  all  people  to  frequent  them  the  more  : 

tions  ordered    for  the  great  measure  of  her  councils  was  to  unite  the  whole  nation  into  one 

by  the  Queen,  ^^y  Qf  religion.     The  reformed  bishops  and  divines  opposed  this  vehemently  ; 

they  put  all  their  reasons  in  a  long  writing  which  they  gave  her  concerning  it ;  the  preface 

and  conclusion  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection.      "  They  protested  they 

,0  ection,  ji  jj^  comply  with  that,  which,  as  it  was  against  their  own  consciences,  so  it 
Number  o.  t'  j  »_  i         i      i       r  i     i  • 

would  prove  a  snare  to  the  ignorant :  they  had  often  pressed  the  queen  m  that 

matter ;  which,  it  seems,  stuck  long  with  her :  they  prayed  her  not  to  be  offended  with 
Tl  O  n  *^^**  liberty  they  took,  thus  to  lay  their  reasons  before  her,  it  being  a  thing 
inclined  to  re-  which  Christian  princes  had  at  all  times  taken  well  from  their  bishops.  They 
tain  Images  desired  her  to  commit  that  matter  to  the  decision  of  a  synod  of  bishops  and 
m  Churclies.  jiyjjjgg^  and  not  to  do  such  a  thing  merely  upon  some  political  considerations  ; 
which,  as  it  would  offend  many,  so  it  would  reflect  much  on  the  reign  of  her  most  godly 
brother,  and  on  those  who  had  then  removed  all  images,  and  had  given  their  lives  afterwards 
for  a  testimony  to  the  truth." 

The  substance  of  their  reasons  (which  for  their  length  I  have  not  put  in  the  Collection) 
Reasons  is,  "  That  the  second  commandment  forbids  the  making  of  any  images  as  a  resem- 
brought  blance  of  God.  And  Deut.  xxvii.  there  was  a  curse  pronounced  on  those  '  who 
agamst  it.  nja(Je  an  image,  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  and  put  it  in  a  secret  place  ;'  which 
they  expounded  of  some  sacraria  in  private  houses :  and  Deut.  iv.  among  the  cautions 
Moses  gives  to  the  people  of  Israel  to  beware  of  idolatry ;  this  is  one,  '  that  they  do  not 
make  an  image,''  for  the  use  of  these  does  naturally  degenerate  into  idolatry  :  the  Jews 
were  so  sensible  of  this  after  the  captivity,  that  they  would  die  rather  than  suffer  an  image 
to  be  put  in  their  temple.  The  Book  of  Wisdom  calls  an  image  a  '  Snare  for  the  feet  of  the 
isrnorant.'  St.  John  charged  those  he  writ  to  '  beware  of  idols.'  So  Tertullian  said,  it  was 
not  enough  to  beware  of  idolatry  towards  them,  but  of  the  very  images  themselves.  And  as 
Moses  had  charged  the  people  not  to  lay  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  blind ;  so  it 
was  a  much  greater  sin  to  leave  such  a  trap  for  the  weak  multitude.  This  was  not  for 
edification,  since  it  fed  the  superstition  of  the  weak  and  ignorant,  who  would  continue  in 
their  former  dotage  upon  them,  and  would  alienate  others  from  the  public  worship  ;  so  that 
between  those  that  would  separate  from  them  if  tiiey  were  continued,  and  the  multitude 
that  would  abuse  them,  the  number  of  those  that  would  use  them  aright  would  be  very 
inconsiderable :  the  outward  splendour  of  them  would  be  apt  to  draw  the  minds  of  the  wor- 
shippers, if  not  to  direct  idolatry,  yet  to  staring  and  distraction  of  thoughts.  Both  Origen 
and  Arnobius  tell  us,  that  the  primitive  Christians  had  no  images  at  all.  Irenaeus  accused 
the  Gnostics  for  carrying  about  the  image  of  Christ.  St.  Austin  commends  Varro  for 
saying  that  the  old  Romans  worshipped  God  more  chastely  without  the  use  of  any  images. 
Epiphanius  tore  a  veil  with  an  image  on  it ;  and  Serenus  broke  images  in  Gregory  the 
Great's  time.  Valens  and  Theodosius  made  a  law  against  the  painting  or  graving  of  the 
image  of  Christ :  and  the  use  of  images  in  the  eastern  churches  brought  those  distractions  on 
that  empire,  that  laid  it  open  to  the  invasions  of  the  Mahometans." 

These  reasons  prevailed  with  the  queen,  to  put  it  into  her  injunctions  to  have  all  images 
removed  out  of  the  church. 

The  injunctions  given  by  king  Edward,  at  his  first  coming  to  the  crown,  were  all 
renewed,  with  very  little  variation.  To  these  some  things  were  added,  of  which  I  shall 
give  account. 

"  It  was  nowhere  declared,  neither  in  the  Scriptures  nor  by  the  primitive  church,  that 
Tlie  Heads  of  priests  might  not  have  wives,  upon  which  many  in  king  Edward's  time  had 
the  Injunc-  married.  Yet  great  offence  was  given  by  the  indecent  marriages  that  some  of 
tions.  them  then  made.     To  prevent  the  like  scandals  for  the  future,  it  was  ordered, 

that  no  priest  or  deacon  should  marry  without  allowance  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  consent  of  the  woman's  parents  or  friends.     All  tht» 
clergy  were  to  use  habits  according  to  their  degrees  in  the  universities  ;  the  queen  declaring 
VOL.   I.  p  p 
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that  this  was  not  done  for  any  lioliness  in  them,  but  for  order  and  decency.  No  man  might 
use  any  charm,  or  consult  with  such  as  did.  All  were  to  resort  to  their  own  parish  churches, 
except  for  an  extraordinary  occasion.  Innkeepers  were  to  sell  nothing  in  the  times  of  divine 
service.  None  were  to  keep  images  or  other  monuments  of  superstition  in  their  houses. 
None  might  preach  but  such  as  were  licensed  by  their  ordinary.  In  all  places  they  were  to 
examine  the  causes  why  any  had  been  in  the  late  reign  imprisoned,  famished,  or  put  to 
death  upon  the  pretence  of  religion  ;  and  all  registers  were  to  be  searched  for  it.  In  every 
parish  the  ordinary  was  to  name  three  or  four  discreet  men,  who  were  to  see  that  all  the 
parishioners  did  duly  resort  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  church ;  and  those  who  did  it  not, 
and  upon  admonition  did  not  amend,  were  to  be  denounced  to  the  ordinary.  On  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  the  Common-prayer  and  litany  was  to  be  used  in  all  churches.  All 
slanderous  words,  as  papist,  heretic,  schismatic,  or  sacramentary,  were  to  be  forborne,  under 
severe  pains.  No  books  might  be  printed  without  a  licence  from  the  queen,  the  archbishop, 
the  bishop  of  London,  the  chancellor  of  the  universities,  or  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  of  the 
place  where  it  was  printed.  All  were  to  kneel  at  the  prayers,  and  to  show  a  reverence 
when  the  name  of  Jesus  was  pronounced.  Then  followed  an  explanation  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  in  which  the  queen  declared  that  she  did  not  pretend  to  any  authority  for  the 
ministering  of  divine  service  in  the  church,  and  that  all  that  she  challenged  was  that  which 
had  at  all  times  belonged  to  the  imperial  crown  of  England  ;  that  she  had  the  sovereignty 
and  rule  over  all  manner  of  persons  under  God,  so  that  no  foreign  power  had  any  rule 
over  them ;  and  if  those  who  had  formerly  appeared  to  have  scruples  about  it,  took 
it  in  that  sense,  she  was  well  pleased  to  accept  of  it,  and  did  acquit  them  of  all 
penalties  in  the  act.  The  next  was  about  altars  and  communion  tables ;  she  ordered, 
that  for  preventing  of  riots  no  altar  should  be  taken  down,  but  by  the  consent  of  the 
curate  and  church-wardens ;  that  a  communion-table  should  be  made  for  every  church, 
and  that  on  sacrament  days  it  should  be  set  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  chancel ;  and  at 
other  times  should  be  placed  where  the  altar  had  stood.  The  sacramental  bread  was  ordered 
to  be  round  and  plain,  without  any  figure  on  It,  but  somewhat  broader  and  thicker  than  the 
cake^  formerly  prepared  for  the  mass.  Then  the  form  of  bidding  prayer  was  prescribed  with 
some  variation  from  that  in  king  Edward's  time :  for  whereas  to  the  thanksgiving  for  God's 
blessings  to  the  church  in  the  saints  departed  this  life,  a  prayer  was  added,  '  That  they  with 
us,  and  we  with  them,  may  have  a  glorious  resurrection/  now  those  words,  '  they  with 
us,'  as  seeming  to  import  a  prayer  for  the  dead,  were  left  out." 

For  the  rule  about  churchmen  marrying,  those  who  reflected  on  it  said  they  complained 
RcflectioTis  not  of  the  law,  but  as  St.  Jerome  did  in  the  making  a  law  in  his  time,  they  corn- 
made  on  the  plained  of  those  that  had  given  occasion  for  it.  Ministers  wearing  such  apparel 
Injunctions,  j^g  might  distinguish  them  from  the  laity  was  certainly  a  means  to  keep  thera 
under  great  restraint  upon  every  indecency  in  their  behaviour,  laying  them  open  to  the 
censures  of  the  people ;  which  could  not  be,  if  they  were  habited  so  as  that  they  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  other  men  :  and  human  nature  being  considered,  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
temptation  to  many  when  they  do  but  think  their  disorders  will  pass  unobserved.  Bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  was  thought  a  fit  ex'pression  of  their  grateful  acknowledging  of  our 
Saviour  and  an  owning  of  his  divinity ;  and  as  standing  up  at  the  Creed  or  at  the  Gloria 
Patri  were  solemn  expressions  of  the  faith  of  Christians,  so,  since  Jesus  is  the  name  by 
which  Christ  is  expressed  to  be  our  Saviour,  it  seemed  a  decent  piece  of  acknowledging  our 
faith  in  him  to  show  a  reverence  when  that  was  pronounced  :  not  as  if  there  were  a  peculiar 
sanctity  or  virtue  in  it,  but  because  it  was  his  proper  name,  Christ  being  but  an  application 
added  to  it.  By  the  queen's  care  to  take  away  all  words  of  reproach,  and  to  explain  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  not  only  clearing  any  ambiguity  that  might  be  in  the  words,  but  allowing 
men  leave  to  declare  in  what  sense  they  swore  it,  the  moderation  of  her  government  did  much 
appear ;  in  which,  instead  of  inventing  new  traps  to  catch  the  weak,  which  had  been  prac- 
tised in  other  reigns,  all  possible  care  was  taken  to  explain  things  so  that  they  might  be  as 
comprehensive  to  all  interests  as  was  possible.  They  reckoned,  if  that  age  could  have  been 
on  any  terms  separated  from  the  papacy,  though  with  allowance  for  many  other  supersti- 
tious conceits,  it  would  once  unite  them  all ;  and  in  the  next  age  they  would  be  so  educated 
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that  none  of  those  should  any  more  remain.  And  indeed  tliis  moderation  had  all  the  effect 
that  was  designed  by  it  for  many  years,  in  wliich  the  papists  came  to  chnrch  and  to  the 
sacraments.  But  afterwards,  it  being  proposed  to  the  king  of  Spain,  then  ready  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  the  queen  upon  the  account  of  her  sujtporting  of  the  United  Provinces,  that 
he  must  first  divide  England  at  home,  and  procure  from  the  pope  a  sentence  against  tlie 
queen,  and  a  condemnation  of  such  papists  as  went  to  the  Englisli  service  ;  and  that  for  the 
maintaining  and  educating  of  such  priests  as  should  be  his  tools  to  distract  the  kingdom,  he 
was  to  found  seminaries  at  Douay,  Louvain,  and  St.  Omer's,  from  whence  they  might  come 
over  hither  and  disorder  the  affairs  of  England.  The  prosecution  of  those  counsels  raised  the 
popish  party  among  us,  which  has  ever  since  distracted  this  nation,  and  has  oftener  than  once 
put  it  into  most  threatening  convulsive  motions,  such  as  we  feel  at  this  day. 

After  the  injunctions  were  thus  prepared,  the  queen  gave  out  commissions  for  those  who 

should  visit  all  the  churches  of  England  :  in  which  they  lost  no  time ;  for  the  new 
The  first  high  g^pij  ^f  Service  was  by  law  to  take  place  on  St.  John  Baptist's  Day,  and  these 
Commission.  .     .  •         i  .,     .  i  /-v  /•  .1  •     •  i  •  1 

commissions  were  signed  that  same  day.     Une  01  those  commissions,  which  was 

Collection,  for  the  archbishopric  and  province  of  York,  is  put  into  the  Collection.  It  was 
Number  7.  granted  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Derby,  and  some  others,  among  whom 
Dr.  Sands  is  one. 

Tiie  preamble  sets  forth,  "  That  God  having  set  the  queen  over  the  nation,  she  could  not 
render  an  account  of  that  trust  without  endeavouring  to  propagate  the  true  religion  with  the 
right  way  of  worshipping  God  in  all  her  dominions  ;  therefore  she,  intending  to  have  a  general 
visitation  of  her  whole  kingdom,  empowered  them,  or  any  two  of  them,  to  examine  the  true 
state  of  all  the  churches  in  the  northern  parts ;  to  suspend  or  deprive  such  clergymen  as  were 
unworthy,  and  to  put  others  into  their  places ;  to  proceed  against  such  as  were  obstinate  by 
imprisonment,  church  censure,  or  any  other  legal  way.  They  were  to  reserve  pensions  for 
such  as  would  not  continue  in  their  benefices,  but  quitted  them  by  resignation ;  and  to  exa- 
mine the  condition  of  all  that  were  imprisoned  on  the  account  of  religion,  and  to  discharge 
them ;  and  to  restore  all  such  to  their  benefices  as  had  been  unlawfully  turned  out  in  the 
late  times." 

This  was  the  first  high  commission  *  that  was  given  out :  that  for  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury was,  without  doubt,  of  the  same  nature.  The  prudence  of  reserving  pensions  for  sucli 
priests  as  were  turned  out  was  much  applauded,  since  thereby  they  were  kept  from  extreme 
want,  which  miglit  have  set  them  on  to  do  mischief;  and  by  the  pension  which  was  granted 
them  upon  their  good  behaviour  they  were  kept  under  some  awe,  which  would  not  have  been 
otherwise.  That  which  was  chiefly  condemned  in  these  commissions  was  the  queen's  giving 
the  visitors  authority  to  proceed  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  which  seemed  a  great  stretch  of 
her  supremacy  :  but  it  was  thought  that  the  queen  might  do  that  as  well  as  the  lay-chan- 
cellors did  it  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  so  that  one  abuse  was  the  excuse  for  another. 

These  visitors  having  made  report  to  the  queen  of  the  obedience  given  to  the  laws  and  her 
injunctions,  it  was  found  that,  of  9400  beneficed  men  in  England,  there  were  no  more  but 
14  bishops,  6  abbots,  12  deans,  12  archdeacons,  15  heads  of  colleges,  50  prebendaries,  and 
80  rectors  of  parishes,  that  had  left  their  benefices  upon  the  account  of  religion  ;  so  compliant 
were  the  papists  generally.  And  indeed  the  bishops,  after  this  time,  had  the  same  appre- 
hension of  the  danger  into  which  religion  was  brought  by  tlie  jugglings  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  clergy  who  retained  their  affections  to  the  old  superstition  that  those  in  king  Edward's 
time  had  :  so  that  if  queen  Elizabeth  had  not  lived  so  long  as  she  did,  till  all  that  generation 
was  dead,  and  a  new  set  of  men  better  educated  and  principled  were  grown  up  and  put  in 
their  rooms,  and  if  a  prince  of  another  religion  had  succeeded  before  that  time,  they  had 
probably  turned  about  again  to  the  old  superstitions  as  nimbly  as  they  had  done  before  in 
queen  Mary's  days.  That  which  supported  the  superstitious  party  in  king  Edward's  time 
most  was,  that  many  great  bishops  did  secretly  favour  and  encourage  them  ;  therefore  it  was 
now  resolved  to  look  well  to  the  fillin<i  of  the  vacant  sees. 

It  has  been  said  before,  that  Parker  was  sent  for  to  London  by  the  queen's  order,  and  the 

•  This  w,is  not  a  high  commission,  warranted  by  act  of  parliament,  hut  a  commission  for  a  royal  visitation  by  virtue 
of  the  queen's  supremacy. — Strymc's  Corrfct. 
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archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  offered  him.  He  was  upon  that  cast  into  such  a  perplexity 
of  mind  that  he  was  out  of  measure  grieved  at  it.  As  soon  as  he  was  returned  home,  he  writ  a 
Parker's  un-  letter  to  the  lord-keeper,  which,  with  all  the  other  letters  that  passed  in  this  matter, 
willingness  to  I  have  put  into  the  Collection.  "  He  professed  he  never  had  less  joy  of  a  jour- 
accept  of  the  ney  to  London,  and  was  never  more  glad  to  get  from  it,  than  upon  his  last  being 
o/can'ter"-''"'^  there."  He  said,  "  It  was  necessary  to  fill  that  see  with  a  man  that  was  neitlier 
bury.  arrogant,  faint-hearted,  nor  covetous :  an  arrogant  man  would  perhaps  divide 

Collection,  from  his  brethren  in  doctrine,  whereas  the  whole  strength  of  the  church  depended 
Number  8.  ^^  jjjgjj.  „j,ity ;  but  if  there  should  be  heart-burnings  among  them,  and  tho 
private  quarrels  that  had  been  beyond  sea  should  be  brought  home,  the  peace  of  the  churcli 
would  be  lost,  and  the  success  of  all  their  design  would  be  blasted  :  and  if  a  faint-hearted 
man  were  put  in,  it  would  raise  the  spirits  of  all  their  adversaries.  A  covetous  man  was 
good  for  nothing.  He  knew  his  own  unfitness  both  of  body  and  mind  so  well,  that  though 
he  should  be  sorry  to  offend  him  and  secretary  Cecil,  whom  he  honoured  above  all  men  in 
the  world,  and  more  sorry  to  displease  the  queen,  yet  he  must  above  all  things  avoid  God's 
indignation,  and  not  enter  into  a  station  into  whicli  he  knew  he  could  not  carry  himself  so 
as  to  answer  it  either  to  God  or  the  world  for  his  administration.  And  if  he  must  go  to 
prison  for  his  obstinate  untowardness  (with  which  it  seems  they  had  threatened  him),  he 
would  suffer  it  rather  with  a  quiet  conscience  than  accept  of  an  employment  which  lie 
could  not  discharge.  He  said  he  intended,  by  God's  grace,  never  to  be  of  that  order,  neither 
higher  nor  lower.  He  knew  what  he  was  capable  of:  he  was  poor,  and  not  able  to  enter  on 
such  a  station  ;  he  had  a  rupture,  which  made  him  that  he  could  not  stir  much ;  therefore  ho 
desired  some  place  in  the  university  where  he  might  wear  out  his  life  tolerably.  He  knew 
he  could  not  answer  their  expectation,  which  made  him  so  importunate  not  to  be  raised  so 
high.  He  said  he  had  great  apprehensions  of  differences  like  to  fall  out  among  themselves, 
which  would  be  a  pleasant  diversion  to  those  of  the  church  of  Rome :  he  saw  some  men  were 
men  still,  even  after  all  their  teaching  in  the  school  of  affliction.  He  protested  he  did  not 
seek  his  own  private  gain  or  ease  ;  he  had  but  two  or  three  years  more  of  life  before  him, 
and  did  not  intend  to  heap  up  for  his  children."     This  he  writ  the  1st  of  March. 

The  business  of  the  parliament  made  this  motion  to  be  laid  aside  till  that  was  dissolved  ; 
and  then  on  the  17th  of  May  the  lord-keeper  wrote  to  him  concerning  it.  He  told  him  that 
he  saw,  by  a  resolution  taken  that  day  in  the  queen's  presence,  that  it  would  be  very  hard 
for  his  friends  to  get  him  delivered  from  that  charge.  For  his  own  part,  if  he  knew  a  man 
to  whom  tlie  characters  in  liis  letter  did  .agree  better  than  to  himself,  he  should  be  for  pre- 
ferring such  a  one  ;  but  knowing  no  such,  he  must  be  still  for  him.  On  the  19th,  after  that, 
the  lord-keeper  and  secretary  Cecil  signed  a  letter  in  the  queen's  name  requiring  him  to  come 
up  ;  and  after  that  they  sent  a  second  command  to  him  to  come  to  court,  on  the  28th  of  the 
month.  He  came  up,  but  again  excused  himself :  yet  at  last,  being  so  often  pressed,  he  writ  to 
the  queen  herself,  "  protesting  that  extreme  necessity  forced  him  to  trouble  her,  both  out  of 
conscience  to  God  and  regard  to  her  service  :  he  knew  his  great  unworthiness  for  so  higli  a 
function  ;  therefore  as  on  his  knees  he  humbly  besought  her  to  discharge  him  of  that  otHce, 
which  did  require  a  man  of  more  learning,  virtue,  and  experience  than  he  perfectly  knew  was 
in  himself.  He  lamented  his  being  so  meanly  qualified  that  he  could  not  serve  her  in  that 
high  station ;  but  in  any  other  inferior  office  he  should  be  ready  to  discharge  his  duty  to  her 
in  such  a  place  as  was  suitable  to  his  infirmity.  But  in  the  conclusion  he  submitted  himself 
to  her  pleasure."  In  the  end  he  was  with  great  difficulty  brought  to  accept  of  it.  So  on 
the  18th  day  of  July  the  conge-d' elire  was  sent  to  Canterbury ;  and  upon  that,  on  the  22d 
of  July,  a  chapter  was  summoned  to  meet  the  1st  of  August,  where,  the  dean  and  preben- 
daries meeting,  they,  according  to  a  method  often  used  in  their  elections*,  did,  by  a 
compromise,  refer  it  to  the  dean  to  name  whom  he  pleased ;  and  he  naming  doctor  Parker, 
according  to  the  queen's  letter,  they  all  confirmed  it,  and  published  their  election,  singing 
Te  Deum  upon  it.  On  the  9th  of  September  the  great  seal  was  put  to  a  warrant  for  his 
consecration,  directed  to  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Bath  and  Wells,  Peterborough,  Llandaff, 

*  There  hart  been  but  one  election  since  the  prior  and  monks  had  been  changed  into  a  dean  and  prebendaries. — 
Rrangeh's  Correct. 
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and  to  Barlow  and  Scory  (styled  only  bishops,  not  being  tlien  elected  to  any  sees),  requiring 
them  to  consecrate  him.  From  this  it  appears  that  neither  Tonstal,  Bourn,  nor  Pool,  were 
at  that  time  turned  out.  It  seems  there  was  some  hope  of  gaining  them  to  obey  the  laws, 
and  so  to  continue  in  their  sees. 

This  matter  was  delayed  to  the  6th  of  December.     Whether  this  flowed  from  Parker's 
vi„ ;» „„„.=     unwillingness  to  engacje  in  so  high  a  station,  or  from  any  other  secret  reason,  I 

XlC  IS  COnSc-  O  P     o  O  '  •/  ' 

ciiited  Arcli-  do  not  know :  but  then,  the  three  bishops  last  named  refusing  to  do  it,  a  new 
bisli.ip  of  warrant  passed  under  the  great  seal  to  the  bishop  of  Llandaft",  Barlow  bishop  elect 
■  ■  of  Chichester,  Scory  bishop  elect  of  Hereford,  Covcrdale  late  bishop  of  Exeter, 
Hodgkins  bishop  suffragan  of  Bedford,  Jolm  suffragan  of  Thetford,  and  Bale  bishop  of 
Ossory,  that  they,  or  any  four  of  tliem,  should  consecrate  him.  So  by  virtue  of  this,  on  the 
9th  of  December,  Barlow,  Scory,  Coverdale,  and  Hodgkins  met  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow,  where,  according  to  the  custom,  the  conge-d'elire,  with  the  election,  and  the  royal 
assent  to  it,  were  to  be  brought  before  them  :  and  these  being  read,  witnesses  were  to  be 
eited  to  prove  the  election  lawfully  made  ;  and  all  who  would  object  to  it  were  also  cited. 
All  these  things  being  performed  according  to  law,  and  none  coming  to  object  against  the 
election,  they  confirmed  it  according  to  the  usual  manner.  On  the  17th  of  December,  Parker 
was  consecrated  in  the  chapel  at  Lambeth  by  Barlow,  Scory,  Coverdale,  and  Hodgkins. 
according  to  the  Book  of  Ordinations  made  in  king  Edward's  time ;  only  the  ceremony  of 
putting  the  staff  in  his  hands  was  left  out  of  the  office  in  this  reign.  He  being  thus  conse- 
crated himself,  did  afterwards  consecrate  bishops  for  the  other  sees ;  namely,  Grindal,  bishop 
of  London;  Cox,  that  had  been  king  Edward's  almoner,  bishop  of  Ely;  Horn,  bishop  of 
^Vinchester;  Sandys,  bishop  of  Worcester;  Merick,  bishop  of  Bangor;  Young,  bishop  of 
St.  David's ;  Bullingham,  bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  Jewel,  bisliop  of  Salisbury  (the  great  ornament 
of  that  age  for  learning  and  piety) ;  Davis,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ;  Guest,  bishop  of  Rochester; 
Berkley,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Bentham,  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield ;  Alley, 
bisliop  of  Exeter ;  and  Scambler,  bishop  of  Peterborough.  Barlow  and  Scory  were  put  into 
the  sees  of  Chichester  and  Hereford.  And  some  time  after  this,  in  February  1561,  Young 
was  translated  from  St.  David's  to  York,  there  being  now  no  hopes  of  gaining  Heath  to  con- 
tinue in  it,  which  it  seems  had  been  long  endeavoured;  for  it  was  now  two  years  that  that 
see  had  been  in  vacancy  *.  In  like  manner,  after  so  long  waiting  to  see  if  Tonstal  would 
conform,  there  being  now  no  more  hope  of  it,  in  March  1561  Pilkington  was  made  bishop 
of  Durham.  Best  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  Downham  bishop  of 
Chester  t. 

I  have  given  the  more  distinct  account  of  these  promotions,  because  of  a  most  malicious 
The  Fable  of  blander  with  which  they  were  aspersed  in  aftertimes.  It  was  not  thought  on 
the  Nag's-  for  forty  years  after  this.  But  then  it  was  forged  and  published,  and  spread 
liead  con-  over  the  world  with  great  confidence,  that  Parker  himself  was  not  legally  or 
truly  consecrated.  The  author  of  it  was  said  to  be  one  Neale,  that  had  been 
some  time  one  of  Bonner's  chaplains.  The  contrivance  was,  that  the  bishop  of  Llandaff 
being  required  by  Bonner  not  to  consecrate  Parker,  or  to  give  orders  in  his  diocese,  did 
thereupon  refuse  it :  upon  that  the  bishops  elect  being  met  in  Cheapside  at  the  NagVhead 
tavern,  Neale,  that  had  watched  them  thither,  peeped  in  through  a  hole  of  the  door,  and 
saw  them  in  great  disorder,  finding  the  bishop  of  Llandaff  was  intractable.  But  (as  the  tale 
goes  on)  Scory  bids  them  all  kneel,  and  he  laid  the  Bible  upon  every  one  of  their  heads  or 
shoulders,  and  said,  "  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  word  of  God  sincerely,"  and  so 
tliey  rose  up  all  bishops.  This  tale  came  so  late  into  the  world,  tiiat  Sanders,  and  all  the  othei 
writers  in  queen  Elizabetirs  time,  had  never  heard  of  it ;  otherwise  we  may  be  sure  they 
would  not  have  concealed  it.  And  if  the  thino  had  been  true,  or  if  Neale  had  but  pretended 
tliat  he  had  seen  any  such  thing,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  he  would  have  suppressed  it. 
But  when  it  might  be  presumed  that  all  those  persons  were  dead  that  had  been  present  at 
Parker's  consecration,  then  v.as  the  time  to  invent  such  a  story ;  for  then  it  might  be  hoped 

*   May,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  elected  arehbishop,  but  died  before  he  was  consecrated. — Sthypk's  Corrfct. 
+  Tliomas  Davis,  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Rithard  Cheiney,  of  Glouceatcr,  should  have  bcea  remembered,  though  cousc- 
cr.ited  a  while  after. — Granger's  Correct. 
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that  none  could  contradict  it.  And  who  could  tell  but  that  some  who  had  seen  bishops  go 
from  Bow  church  to  dine  at  that  tavern  witli  their  civilians,  as  some  have  done  after  their 
confirmation,  might  imagine  that  then  was  tlie  time  of  this  Nag's-head  consecration.  If  it 
were  boldly  said,  one  or  other  might  think  he  remembered  it.  But  as  it  pleased  God,  there 
was  one  then  living  that  remembered  tiie  contrary.  The  old  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  had 
])een  at  the  consecration,  declared  it  was  at  Lambeth,  and  described  all  the  circumstances  of 
of  it,  and  satisfied  all  reasonable  men  that  it  was  according  to  the  form  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  registers  both  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  of  the  records  of  the  crown,  do 
all  fully  agree  with  his  relation.  For  as  Parker's  conge-d'elirc^  with  the  queen's  assent  to  his 
election,  and  the  warrant  for  bis  consecration,  are  all  under  the  great  seal ;  so  upon  the 
certificate  made  by  those  who  consecrated  him,  the  temporalities  were  restored  by  another 
warrant  also  enrolled,  which  was  to  be  showed  in  the  house  of  lords  when  he  took  liis  place 
there.  Besides  that  the  consecrations  of  all  the  other  bishops  made  by  him  show  that  he 
alone  was  first  consecrated  without  any  other.  And  above  all  other  testimonies,  the  original 
instrument  of  archbishop  Parker's  consecration  lies  still  among  bis  other  papers  in  the 
library  of  Corpus  Christi  college  at  Cambridge,  which  I  saw  and  read.  It  is  as  manifestly 
an  original  writing  as  any  that  I  ever  had  in  my  hands  :  I  have  put  it  in  the 
Numb  "'^9''"'  Collection,  for  the  more  full  discovery  of  the  impudence  of  that  fiction.  But 
it  served  those  ends  for  whicii  it  was  designed.  Weak  people,  hearing  it  so 
positively  told  by  their  priests,  came  to  believe  it ;  and  I  have  myself  met  with  many  that 
seemed  still  to  give  some  credit  to  it,  after  all  that  clear  confutation  of  it  made  by  the  most 
ingenious  and  learned  bishop  Bramhall,  the  late  primate  of  Ireland.  Therefore  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  be  the  larger  in  the  account  of  this  consecration ;  and  the  rather,  because  of 
the  influence  it  hath  into  all  tlie  ordinations  that  have  been  since  that  time  derived  down  in 
this  church. 

Some  excepted  against  the  canonicalness  of  it,  because  it  was  not  done  by  all  the  bishops 
of  the  province,  and  three  of  the  bishops  had  no  sees  when  they  did  it,  and  the  fourth  was 
only  a  suffragan  bishop.  But  to  all  this  it  was  said,  that  after  a  church  had  been  overrun 
witli  heresy,  those  rules  which  were  to  be  observed  in  its  more  settled  state  were  always 
superseded,  as  appears  particularly  when  the  Arian  bishops  were  turned  out  of  some  great 
sues,  for  the  ortliodox  bishops  did  then  ordain  others  to  succeed  them,  witliout  judging 
themselves  bound  by  the  canons  in  such  cases.  And  bishops  that  had  been  rightly  con- 
secrated could  certainly  derive  their  own  character  to  others,  whether  they  were  actually 
in  sees  or  not.  And  a  suffragan  bishop  being  consecrated  in  the  same  manner  that  other 
bishops  were,  though  he  had  a  limited  jurisdiction,  yet  was  of  the  same  order  with  them. 
All  those  things  were  made  out  with  a  greal  deal  of  learning  by  Mason,  who  upon  the 
publishing  of  that  fiction  wrote  in  vindication  of  the  English  ministry. 

Thus  were  the  sees  filled,  the  worship  reformed,  and  the  queen's  injunctions  sent  over 
England.  Three  things  remained  yet  to  be  done.  The  first  was  to  set  out  the  doctrine  of 
the  church,  as  it  had  been  done  in  king  Edward''s  time.  The  second  was  to  translate  the 
Bible,  and  publish  it  with  short  notes.  And  the  third  was  to  regulate  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  bishops,  therefore,  set  about  these.  And  for  tlie  first,  though  they  could  not, 
by  public  authority,  set  out  the  articles  of  the  church  till  they  met  in  a  convocation ;  yet 
they  soon  after  prepared  them.  And  for  the  present,  they  agreed  on  a  short  profession 
of  their  doctrine,  which  all  incumbents  were  obliged  to  read  and  publish  to 
Number  11^'  t^^^'ir  people.  Tliis  will  be  found  in  the  Collection,  copied  from  it,  as  it  was 
then  printed. 

In  the  articles  made  in  king  Edward's  reign,  which  I  have  put  in  the  Collection,  the 
reader  will  find  on  the  margin  the  differences  between  those  and  these  marked.  In  the 
third  article,  the  explanation  of  Christ's  descent  to  bell  was  left  out.  In  that  about  the 
Scriptures,  they  now  added  an  enumeration  of  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books,  declaring 
that  some  lessons  were  read  out  of  the  latter  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  but  not  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  doctrine.  About  the  authority  of  the  churcli,  they  now  added,  that  tlie 
church  had  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  had  authoritj*  in  controversies  of  faith, 
but  still  subordinate  to  the  Scripture. 
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In  the  article  aLout  the  Lord's  supper  there  is  a  great  deal  left  out ;  for  instead  of  that 

large  refutation  of  the  corporal  presence,  from  the  impossibility  of  a  body's  being  in  more 

places  at  once, — from  whence  it  follows,  that  since  Christ's  body  is  in  heaven, — the  faithful 

ought  not  to  believe  or  profess  a  real  or  corporal  presence  of  it  in  the  sacrament, — in  the 

new  articles  it  is  said,  "  That  the  body  of  Christ  is  given  and  received  after  a  spiritual 

manner ;  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  received,  is  faith."     But  in  the  original 

MSS.  C.  Cor.  pQpy  Qf  these  articles,  which  I  have  seen  subscribed  by  the  hands  of  all  that  sate 
Christ.  Cant.    .    '  .  ,         ,  »  .  ,  .         c       i  it-  i  mi  •  i 

in  either  house  of  convocation,  there  is  a  further  addition  made,     ilic  articles 

were  subscribed  with  that  precaution  which  was  requisite  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence ; 

for  before  the  subscriptions,  tliere  is  set  down  the  number  of  the  pages,  and  of  the  lines  in 

every  pa^'e  of  the  book,  to  which  they  set  their  hands. 

In  that  article  of  the  Eucharist  these  words  are  added,  "  Christus  in  caelum  ascendens 
corpori  suo  immortalitatem  dedit,  naturam  non  abstulit :  humanse  enim  naturae  veritatem, 
juxta  Scripturas  perpetuo  retinet,  quam  in  uno  et  definito  loco  esse,  et  non  in  mulia  vel 
omnia  simul  loca  diffundi,  oportet.  Quum  igitur  Christus  in  caelum  sublatus,  ibi  usque  ad  finem 
saBculi  sit  permansurus,  atque  inde,  non  aliunde  (ut  loquitur  Augustinus),  venturus  sit  ad  judi- 
candum  vivos  et  mortuos,  non  debet  quisquam  fidelium  carnis  ejus  et  sanguinis  realem  et 
corporalem  (ut  loquuntur)  prasentiam  in  eucharistia  vel  credere  vel  profiteri." 
tion  o^^ *"^"  In  English  thus: — "  Christ,  when  he  ascended  into  heaven,  made  his  body 
Chiist's  pre-  immortal,  but  took  not  from  it  the  nature  of  a  body:  for  still  it  retains,  according 
scnce  in  tlie  to  the  Scriptures,  the  verity  of  a  human  body,  which  must  be  always  in  one 
.  .icrament.  (j^gfjite  place,  and  cannot  be  spread  into  many,  or  all  places  at  once.  Since 
then  Christ,  being  carried  up  to  heaven,  is  to  remain  there  to  the  end  of  the  world,  nnd  is  to 
come  from  thence,  and  from  no  place  else  (as  says  St.  Austin),  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead  ;  none  of  the  faithful  ought  to  believe  or  profess  the  real,  or  (as  they  call  it)  the  cor- 
poral, presence  of  his  flesh  and  blood  in  the  eucharist." 

But  this  in  the  original  is  dashed  over  with  minium;  yet  so,  that  it  is  still  legible.  The 
secret  of  it  was  this :  the  queen  and  her  council  studied  (as  hath  been  already 
sa^T^^s  d  shown)  to  unite  all  into  the  communion  of  the  church:  and  it  was  alleged,  that 
such  an  express  definition  against  a  real  presence,  might  drive  from  the  church 
many  who  were  still  of  that  persuasion ;  and  therefore  it  was  thought  to  be  enough  to 
condemn  transubstantiation,  and  to  say,  that  Christ  was  present  after  a  spiritual  manner, 
and  received  by  faith ;  to  say  more,  as  it  was  judged  superfluous,  so  it  might  occasion 
division.  Upon  this,  these  words  were,  by  common  consent,  left  out ;  and  in  the  next 
convocation,  the  articles  were  subscribed  without  tliem,  of  which  I  have  also  seen  the 
original. 

This  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  subscribed  by  the  whole  convocation,  was  at 
that  time  contrary  to  the  belief  of  a  real  or  corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament ;  only  it  was 
not  tliought  necessary  or  expedient  to  publish  it.  Though  from  this  silence,  which  flowed 
not  from  their  opinion,  but  the  wisdom  of  that  time,  in  leaving  a  liberty  for  different 
speculations  as  to  the  manner  of  the  presence,  some  have  since  inferred,  that  tlie  chief 
pastors  of  this  church  did  then  disapprove  of  the  definition  made  in  king  Edward's  time,  and 
that  they  were  for  a  real  presence. 

For  the  translating  of  the  Bible,  it  was  divided  into  many  parcels.  The  Pentateuch  was 
committed  to  William  Alley,  bishop  of  Exeter.  The  books  from  that  to  the  second  of 
Samuel  were  given  to  Richard  Davis,  who  was  made  bishop  of  St.  David's  when  Young 
was  removed  to  York.  All  from  Samuel  to  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  was  assigned  to 
Edwin  Sandys,  then  bishop  of  Worcester.  From  thence  to  the  end  of  Job,  to  one  whose 
name  is  marked  A.  P.  C.  *  The  book  of  the  Psalms  was  given  to  Thomas  Bentham,  bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Litchfield.  The  Proverbs,  to  one  who  is  marked  A.  P.  The  Song  of 
Solomon,  to  one  marked  A.  P.  E.  f  All  from  thence  to  the  L.amentations  of  Jeremiah  was 
j;iven  to  Robert  Horn,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  to  Bentham.  From 
thence  to  Malachi,  to  Grindal,  bishop  of  London.  The  Apocrypha  to  the  book  of  Wisdom 
was  given  to  Barlow,  bishop  of  Chichester ;  and  the  rest  of  it  to  Parkhurst,  bishop  of 
*  For  Andrew  Picrson,  C'antiiar.  f  For  Andrew  Pern,  Eliensis. 
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Norwich.  The  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistle  to  the  Romans  were  given  to  Richard  Cox, 
bishop  of  Ely.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  to  one  marked  C.  G.  *  I  know  not  to 
whom  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  was  assigned.  Ail  these  allotments  I  gather  from 
the  Bible  itself,  as  it  was  afterwards  set  out  by  Parker.  What  method  they  followed  in  this 
work  I  cannot  discover ;  unless  the  rules  afterwards  given  in  king  James  his  time,  when 
the  translation  was  revived,  were  copied  from  what  was  now  done :  which  rules,  for  the 
curiosity  of  the  thing,  I  shall  put  in  the  Collection,  as  I  copied  it  from  B.  Ravis's 

Collection,  pa^pgj..  They  were  given  with  that  care  that  such  a  matter  required.  There 
were  many  companies  appointed  for  every  parcel  of  the  Scripture,  and  every  one 
of  a  company  was  to  translate  the  whole  parcel :  then  they  were  to  compare  these  together ; 
and  when  any  company  had  finished  their  part,  they  were  to  communicate  it  to  the  other 
companies.  So  it  is  like,  that  at  this  time  those  several  bishops  that  had  undertaken  the 
translation  did  associate  to  themselves  companies,  with  whose  assistance  they  perfected  it 
afterwards ;  and  when  it  was  set  out  at  the  end  of  every  section,  the  initial  letters  of  his 
name  that  had  translated  it  were  printed,  as  W.E.,  E.W.,  for  Will.  Exon  and  Edwin  Wigorn  ; 
and  so  in  the  rest.  In  what  year  this  was  first  printed  I  am  not  so  well  assured.  For  I 
have  not  seen  the  first  impression  of  it,  but  I  believe  it  was  in  the  year  1561  t,  or  soon  after 
it ;  for  the  Almanack  prefixed  for  the  moveable  feasts,  begins  with  that  year. 

As  for  the  canons  and  rules  of  the  church  government,  they  were  not  so  soon  prepared. 
There  came  out  some  in  the  year  1571,  and  more  in  the  year  1597  J  and  a  far  larger  collec- 
tion of  them  in  the  first  year  of  king  James's  reign.  But  this  matter  has  yet  wanted  its 
chief  force ;  for  penitentiary  canons  have  not  been  set  up,  and  the  government  of  the  church 
is  not  yet  brought  into  the  hands  of  churchmen.  So  that  in  this  point  the  reformation  of  the 
cimrch  wants  some  part  of  its  finishing  in  the  government  and  discipline  of  it. 

Thus  did  queen  Elizabeth  again  recover  the  reformation  of  religion :  and  it  might  have 
The  b»<Tin-  teen  expected  that,  under  such  moderate  and  wise  councils,  things  should  have 
nings  of  the  been  carried  with  that  temper  that  this  church  should  have  united  in  its 
Divisions  of  endeavours  to  support  itself,  and  become  the  bulwark  of  the  Reformation  and 
"  "'*  ""^  ■  the  terror  of  Rome.  But  that  blessing  was,  by  the  sins  of  the  nation,  the  pas- 
sions of  some,  the  interests  of  others,  and  the  weakness  of  the  greatest  part,  in  a  great 
measure  denied  us.  The  heats  that  had  been  raised  beyond  sea  were  not  quite  forgotten ; 
and  as  some  sparks  had  been  kindled  about  clergymen's  habits  in  king  Edward's  reign,  so, 
though  Hooper  and  Ridley  had  buried  that  difterence  in  their  ashes,  it  broke  out  again  con- 
cerning the  vestments  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Other  things  were  also  much  contested  ;  some 
were  for  setting  up  ecclesiastical  courts  in  every  parish  for  the  exercising  of  discipline  against 
scandalous  persons;  others  thought  this  might  degenerate  into  faction.  These  lesser 
differences  were  craftily  managed  by  some,  who  intended  to  improve  them  so  far  that  they 
might  have  the  church  lauds  divided  among  them  :  and  they  carried  these  heats  further  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign  than  one  would  imagine  that  considers  the  temper  of  that  govern- 
ment. But  since  that,  still  by  many  degrees,  and  many  accidents  in  the  civil  government, 
they  are  now  grown  to  that  height,  that  tiiough,  considering  the  grounds  on  which  they 
have  been  and  still  are  maintained,  they  appeared  to  be  of  no  great  force  or  moment ;  yet,  if 
the  animosities  and  heats  that  are  raised  by  them  are  well  examined,  there  is  scarce  any 
]irobable  hopes  left  of  composing  those  differences,  unless  our  lawgivers  do  vigorously  apply 
tliemselves  to  it. 

•  For  Clnistophcr  Goodman. 
t  The  now  cdiliou  of  t!ic  Bible  was  not  printed  before  the  year  1572. — Stkype's  Correct. 
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THE  REFORMATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

II.wiNG  given  this  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  here  in  England  mider 
queen  Elizabeth,  I  have  in  some  sort  discharged  myself  of  the  design  of  my  engagement  in 
tliis  work  :  but  since  the  settlement  of  religion  in  Scotland  was  made  the  same  year,  I  shall 
next  o-ive  some  account  of  that ;  which  I  do  with  the  more  assurance,  having  met  with  several 
important  thino-s  relating  to  it  in  IMelvil's  Memoirs  that  are  in  none  of  the  printed  books. 
When  the  treaty  began  for  a  peace  between  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  the  secret 
reason  of  making  it  was  to  root  out  heresy :  so  much  was  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  it, 
that  to  extirpate  heresy,  to  have  a  general  council  called,  and  th.e  church  fully  reformed  both 
from  errors  and  abuses,  those  princes  had  entered  into  a  firm  peace. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  wTit  to  his  sister,  the  queen- regent  of  Scotland,  that  now,  since 
they  were  making  peace,  they  were  resolved  to  purge  the  world  of  heresy.  He  also  writ  to 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  to  the  same  effect.  The  queen-regent  was  much  confounded 
at  this :  she  was  now  forced  to  break  her  faith  with  those  who  had  served  her  interests 
hitlierto,  and  to  whom  siie  had  often  promised  that  they  should  not  be  troubled  for  their 
consciences.  The  danger  was  also  very  great  from  their  combination,  since  the  queen  of 
EnMand  would  certainly  assist  them ;  both  because  the  religion  was  the  same  in  both 
countries,  and  because,  by  dividing  that  kingdom,  she  would  secure  the  north  of  England 
from  the  mischief  Scotland  could  do  it  if  moved  and  set  on  to  it  by  France.  But  the  bishops 
in  Scotland,  shutting  their  eyes  upon  all  dangers,  resolved,  by  some  signal  instance,  to  strike 
a  terror  into  the  people. 

The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  having  gathered  a  meeting  of  many  bishops,  abbots,  and 
divines,  brought  before  them  one  Walter  JMill,  an  old  decrepit  priest  wlio  had  long  given 
over  saying  mass,  and  had  preached  in  several  places  of  the  country.    They  had  in  vain  dealt 
with  him  to  recant;  so  now  he  was  brought  to  his  trial.     They  objected  articles 
s  Mai-  ^Q  jjjjjj  about  his  asserting  the  lawfulness  of  priests'  marriages,  denying  the  seven 
sacraments,  saying  the  mass  was  idolatry,  denying  the  presence  of  Christ's  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  sacrament,  and  condemning  the  office  of  bishops;  speaking  against  pil- 
grimages ;  and  teaching  privately  in  houses. 

To  these  he  answered  beyond  all  their  expectation  ;  for  he  was  so  old  and  infirm  that  they 
thought  he  could  say  nothing.  He  said,  "  he  esteemed  marriage  a  blessed  bond,  and  free 
for  all  men  to  enter  into  it ;  and  that  it  was  much  better  for  priests  to  marry  than  to  vow 
chastity  and  not  keep  it,  as  they  generally  did."  He  said,  "  he  knew  no  sacraments  but 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  ;  the  rest  he  left  to  them."  He  said,  "  the  priest's  sole  com- 
municating was  as  if  a  lord  should  invite  many  to  dinner,  and  ring  a  bell  for  them  to  come; 
but  when  they  came  should  turn  his  back  on  them,  and  eat  all  himself."  He  said,  "  that 
Christ  was  only  spiritually  in  the  sacrament ;  and  that  there  was  no  other  sacrifice  but  that 
which  he  offered  on  the  cross."  He  held,  "  that  they  were  bishops  indeed  who  did  the  work 
of  a  bishop  ;  and  not  they  who  sought  only  their  sensual  pleasures,  and  neither  regarded  the 
word  of  God  nor  their  flocks."  He  knew  "  pilgrimages  had  been  much  abused,  and  great 
uncleanness  was  committed  under  the  colour  of  going  to  tliera ;  but  there  was  no  ground  for 
them  in  Scripture." 

Upon  these  answers  he  was  required  to  recant :  but  he  said  he  knew  he  was  to  die  once, 
and  what  they  intended  to  do  with  him  he  wished  they  would  do  it  soon.  Upon  this  he 
was  declared  an  obstinate  heretic  :  but  the  country  was  so  alienated  from  them  that  they 
could  not  find  a  man  to  burn  him,  and  he  that  had  the  jurisdiction  in  that  regality  refused 
to  execute  the  sentence ;  yet  at  last  one  of  the  archbishop's  servants  was  gotten  to  imd'ertake 
it,  but  in  the  whole  town  they  could  find  none  that  would  sell  tiiem  a  cord  to  tie  him  to  the 
stake.  So  they  were  forced  to  put  it  off  till  the  next  day  ;  and  then,  since  none  other  could 
be  had,  the  archbishop  sent  the  cords  of  his  own  pavilion  lor  tliat  use.  When  Mill  was 
brougiit  to  the  stake,  he  said  he  would  not  go  nj)  of  his  own  accord,  because  he  would  not 
be  accessary  to  his  own  dciith  ;  but  if  they  would  put  their  hand  to  him,  they  should  see  how 
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cheerfully  he  should  do  it.  That  being  done,  he  went  up,  and  sail,  "  I  will  go  in  to  the 
altar  of  God."  He  exhorted  the  people  to  be  no  more  seduced  by  tfie  lies  of  their  priests, 
but  to  depend  upon  Christ  and  his  mercy ;  for  whose  doctrine,  as  many  martyrs  had  offered 
up  their  lives,  so  he  blessed  God  that  liad  so  honoured  him  to  call  him  to  give  tliis  testimony, 
for  whose  glory  he  most  willingly  offered  up  his  life.  When  the  fire  was  set  to  him,  he 
called  to  the  people  to  pray  for  him,  and  continued  to  cry  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  ! "  till 
he  could  speak  no  more. 

His  suffering  was  much  resented  by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Andrews,  who  raised  a  great 
The  Nation  heap  of  stones  in  the  place  where  he  was  burnt,  for  a  memorial  of  it ;  and  though 
wasmurhpio-  tho  prIests  Scattered  them  often,  they  renewed  them  still,  till  a  watch  was  set 
yoked  by  it.      about  it. 

In  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  especially  in  the  town?,  and  in  the  families  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  the  Reformation  had  been  received  and  secretly  professed.  So  they  began  now 
to  consult  what  to  do  :  they  had  many  meetings  in  several  places ;  and  finding  their  interest 
was  great  over  the  kingdom,  they  entered  into  confederacies  to  niaintain  the  true  religion. 

Before  the  parliament  met  last  year,  they  had  sent  a  petition  to  the  queen-regent,  "  That 
the  worship  of  God  might  be  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  communion  might  be  given  in 
both  kinds.  That  there  should  be  great  care  taken  in  the  election  of  ministers ;  that  it  might 
be  according  to  the  custom  of  the  primitive  church ;  and  that  scandalous  ministers  might  be 
removed,  and  more  worthy  men  put  in  their  places." 

But  the  queen-regent,  to  keep  them  in  hopes  till  the  dauphin  should  be  acknowledged  king 
of  Scotland,  promised  they  should  not  be  hindered  to  iiave  prayers  in  their  own  tongue,  so 
they  would  keep  no  public  assemblies  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 

In  the  parliament  they  proposed  the  abrogating  of  the  laws  for  churchmen's  proceedings 
against  heretics,  and  that  none  should  be  condemned  of  heresy  but  according  to  the  word  of 
God  ;  with  some  other  limitations  of  the  severities  against  them.  But  the  queen  still  gave 
them  good  hopes ;  only  she  said  she  could  not  agree  to  those  things  by  reason  of  the  opposi- 
tion that  would  be  made  by  the  spiritual  estate  :  but  she  suffered  them  to  read  a  protestation 
in  parliament,  declaring  their  desires  of  a  Reformation ;  and  that  if,  upon  the  denial  of  it, 
abuses  were  removed  violently,  they  were  not  to  be  blamed  who  had  begun  thus  in  a  modest 
way  to  petition  for  it. 

This  year  it  was  become  visible  that  she  resolved  to  proceed  to  extremities.  She  ordered 
all  the  reformed  preachers  to  appear  at  Stirling  the  10th  of  May.  When  this  was  done,  tho 
earl  of  Glencairn  went  to  her  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  and  asked  her  the  reason  of  that  way 
of  proceeding.  She  answered  him,  in  passion,  "  that  maugre  them  and  all  that  would  take 
part  with  them,  the  ministers  should  be  banished  Scotland,  though  they  preached  as  soundly 
as  St.  Paul  did."  Upon  this  he  remembered  her  of  the  promises  she  had  often  made  them  : 
to  which  she  answered,  "  that  the  promises  of  princes  should  be  no  further  strained  than 
seemed  convenient  to  them  to  perform."  Glencairn  replied,  "  if  she  would  keep  no  promises, 
they  would  acknowledge  lier  no  more,  but  renounce  their  obedience  to  her." 

That  very  night  she  heard  that  in  the  town  of  St.  Johnstoun  the  people  had  sermons 
A  Revolt  be-  openly  in  their  churches.  Upon  that  slie  ordered  the  lord  Ruthven  to  go  and 
gaa  at  St.  reduce  that  town.  He  answered,  he  could  not  govern  their  consciences.  Upon 
Johustoun.  which  she  vowed  she  would  make  him  and  them  both  repent  it.  The  ministers 
were  coming  from  all  pcarts,  accompanied  witii  many  gentlemen,  to  appear  on  the  day  to 
wiiich  they  were  cited.  Tiie  queen  hearing  that,  sent  word  to  tliem  to  go  home,  for  she 
Avould  not  proceed  in  the  citation.  Many  of  them  upon  that  returned  to  their  homes,  but 
others  went  to  St.  Johnstoun ;  yet,  upon  their  not  appearing,  she  made  them  all  be  declared 
rebels,  contrary  to  her  promise.  This  made  many  leave  her,  and  go  over  to  them  at 
St.  Johnstoun.  The  people  began  there  first  to  break  images,  and  then  they  fell  into  the 
houses  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  where  they  found  much  more  wealtii  than  agreed 
witii  their  pretended  poverty.  They  also  pulled  down  a  great  house  of  the  Carthusians  with 
so  much  haste  that  within  two  days  there  was  not  one  stone  left  to  show  where  it  had  stood  ; 
but  yet  the  prior  was  suffered  to  carry  away  the  plate.  All  that  was  found  in  these  houses, 
besides  what  the  monks  carried  away,  was  given  to  tlie  poor.     The  queen  hearing  this, 
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resolved  to  make  that  town  an  example,  and  sent  over  all  tlie  kingdom  to  gather  the  French 
soldiers  together,  with  such  others  as  would  join  with  her  in  this  quarrel  :  but  tlie  carl  of 
Glencairn  with  incredible  haste  came  to  their  assistance  with  2500  men ;  and  there  were 
gathered  in  all,  in  and  about  tlie  town,  7000  men.  The  queen,  seeing  it  now  turned  to  an 
open  rebellion,  employed  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  prior  of  St.  Andrews  to  treat  with  them. 
An  oblivion  for  what  was  past  was  agreed  on :  the  queen  was  to  come  to  St.  Joimstoun 
without  her  Frenchmen:  and  the  matters  of  religion  were  to  be  referred  to  a  parliament. 
Upon  this  she  went  thither;  but  carried  Frenchmen  with  her,  and  put  a  garrison  in  tlie 
town ;  and  proceeded  to  the  fining  of  many,  and  the  banishing  of  others.  Being  pressed 
witli  her  promise,  she  said,  "  the  promises  of  princes  ought  not  to  be  strictly  urged ;  and 
those  were  not  to  be  kept  that  were  made  to  heretics."  She  declared  "  that  she  would  take 
it  on  her  conscience  to  kill  and  undo  all  that  sect,  and  make  the  best  excuse  she  could  wiien 
it  was  done."  Upon  this  all  tlie  nation  forsook  her :  and  in  many  other  places  they  went 
on  to  cleanse  the  churches  and  pull  down  monasteries. 

When  the  news  of  this  came  to  the  court  of  France,  it  was  at  first  not  rightly  understood. 
The  queen-regent  represented  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  design  to  shake  off  the  French  power,  and 
desired  a  great  force  to  reduce  them.     The  king  then  saw  too  late  tliat  the  constable  had  given 

him  good  advice  in  dissuading  tiie  match  with  Scotland ;  and  fearing  to  be 
King  intends  entangled  in  a  long  chargeable  war,  he  resolved  to  send  one  thither  to  know  the 
to  grant  li-  true  occasion  of  these  stirs.  So  the  constable  proposed  to  him  the  sending  of 
beity  of  Reli-  Melvil,  by  whom  he  had  imderstood  that  the  reason  of  all  their  disorders  was  the 

queen's  breaking  her  word  to  them  in  the  matters  of  religion.    He  carried  Melvil 

to  the  king,  and  in  his  presence  gave  him  instructions  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  see  what  was 

the  true  cause  of  all  these  disorders ;  and  particularly  how  far  the  prior  of  St.  Andrews 

(afterwards  the  earl  of  Murray)  was  engaged  in  them ;  and  if  he,  by  secret  ways,  could 

certainly  find  tiiere  was  nothing  in  it  but  religion,  that  then  lie  should  give  them  assurances 

of  the  free  exercise  of  it,  and  press  tiiem  not  to  engage  any  further  till  he  was  returned  to 

the  Frencli  court,  where  he  was  promised  to  find  a  great  reward  for  so  important  a  service ; 

but  he  was  not  to  let  the  queen-regent  understand  his  business.     He  found,  upon  bis  going 

into  Scotland,  that  it  was  even  as  he  had  formerly  heard ;  that  tlie  queen-regent  was  now 

much  hated  and  distasted  by  them ;  but  that  upon  an  oblivion  of  what  was  passed,  and  the 

free  exercise  of  their  religion  for  the  future,  all  might  be  brought  to  peace  and  quiet.     But 

„     .  ,  .„  ,    before  lie  came  back,  the  kin^  of  France  was  dead,  tlie  constable  in  disgrace,  and 
jjiit  is  killed  '  o  '  o         ' 

the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  governed  all.      So  he  lost  his  labour  and  reward,  wiiidi 

he  valued  much  less,  being  a  generous  and  virtuous  man,  than  tlic  ruin  tliat  he  saw  connng 

on  his  country. 

The  lords  that  were  now  united  against  the  queen-mother  came  and  took  St.  Johnstoun. 
From  thence  they  went  to  Stirling  and  Edinburgh  ;  and  everywhere  they  pulled  down 
monasteries.  All  the  country  declared  on  their  side ;  so  that  the  queen-regent  was  forced 
to  fly  to  Dunbar  castle.  The  lords  sent  to  England  for  assistance,  which  the  queen  readily 
granted  them.  They  gave  out  that  they  desired  nothing  but  to  have  the  French  driven  out, 
and  religion  settled  by  a  parliament.  The  queen-regent  seeing  all  the  country  against  her, 
and  apprehending  that  the  queen  of  England  would  take  advantage  from  these  stirs  to  drive 

A  Truce  her  out  of  Scotland,  was  content  to  agree  to  a  truce,  and  to  summon  a  parliament 
agreed  to  in  to  meet  on  the  10th  of  January.  But  tlie  new  king  of  France  sent  over  M.  de 
L lot  an  .  Croque  with  a  high  threatening  message,  that  he  would  spend  the  whole  revenue 
of  France  rather  than  not  be  revenged  on  them  that  raised  these  tumults  in  Scotland.  The 
lords  answered,  that  they  desired  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  their  religion ;  and  that  being 
obtained,  they  should  be  in  all  other  things  his  most  obedient  subjects.  The  queen-regent, 
having  gotten  about  two  thousand  men  from  France,  fortified  Leith ;  and  in  many  other 
things  broke  the  truce.  There  came  over  also  some  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  to  dispute  with 
the  ministers,  because  they  heard  the  Scottish  clergy  were  scarce  able  to  defend  their  own 
cause.  The  lords  gathered  again,  and  seeing  the  queen-regent  had  so  often  broke  her  word 
to  tiiem,  they  entered  into  consultation  to  deprive  her  of  her  regency.  Their  queen  was  not 
yet  of  age  ;  and  in  her  minority,  they  pretended  that  the  government  of  the  kingdom  belonged 
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to  the  states ;  and  therefore  they  gathered  together  many  of  lier  maladministrations,  for  which 
Tlie  Queen-  they  might  the  more  colourably  put  her  out  of  the  government.  The  tilings  they 
regent  is  de-  charged  on  her  were  chiefly  these  :  "  That  she  had  without  law  begiin  a  war  in 
posed.  ^j^g  kingdom,  and  brought  in  strangers  to  subdue  it ;  had  governed  without  the 

consent  of  the  nobility;  embased  the  coin  to  maintain  her  soldiers ;  had  put  garrisons  in  free 
towns ;  and  had  broke  all  promises  and  terms  with  them.  Thereupon  they  declared  her  to 
liave  fallen  from  her  regency,  and  did  suspend  her  power  till  the  next  parliament."  So  now 
it  was  an  irreconcileable  breach.  The  lords  lay  first  at  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  retired 
afterwards  to  Stirling :  upon  which  the  Frencli  came  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  town, 
and  set  up  the  mass  again  in  the  churches.  Greater  supplies  came  over  from  France,  under 
the  command  of  the  marquis  of  Elboeuf,  one  of  the  queen- regent's  brothers ;  who,  though  most 
of  his  fleet  were  dispersed,  yet  brought  to  Leith  a  thousand  foot,  so  that  there  were  now  above 
four  thousand  French  soldiers  in  that  town.  But  what  accession  of  strength  soever  the  queen- 
regent  received  from  these,  she  lost  as  much  in  Scotland ;  for  now  almost  the  whole  country 
was  united  against  her,  and  the  French  were  equally  heavy  to  their  friends  and  enemies. 
They  marched  about  by  Stirling  to  waste  Fife,  where  there  were  some  small  engagements 
between  them  and  th.e  lords  of  the  congregation. 

But  the  Scots,  seeing  they  could  not  stand  before  that  force  that  was  expected  from  France 
The  Scots  im-  *^'®  next  Spring,  sent  to  queen  Elizabeth  to  desire  her  aid  openly  ;  for  the  secret 
plore  the  Q.  Supplies  of  money  and  ammunition  with  which  she  hitherto  furnished  them  would 
of  England's  not  now  serve  the  turn.  The  council  of  England  apprehended  tliat  it  would  draw 
'  '  on  a  war  with  France  :  yet  they  did  not  fear  that  much  ;  for  that  kingdom  was 

falling  into  such  factions  that  they  did  not  apprehend  any  great  danger  from  thence  till  their 
king  was  of  age.  So  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  sent  to  Berwick  to  treat  with  the  lords  of 
the  congregation,  who  were  now  headed  by  the  duke  of  Chatelherault.  On  the  27th  of 
February  they  agreed  on  these  conditions :  "  They  were  to  be  sure  allies  to  the  queen  of 
England,  and  to  assist  her  both  in  England  and  Ireland  as  she  should  need  their  help.  She 
was  now,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assist  them  to  drive  the  Frencli  out  of  Scotland  :  after  which 
they  were  still  to  continue  in  their  obedience  to  their  natural  queen.  This  league  was  to 
last  during  their  queen's  marriage  to  the  French  king,  and  for  a  year  after :  and  they  were 
to  give  the  queen  of  England  hostages,  who  were  to  be  changed  every  six  months." 

This  being  concluded,  and  the  hostages  given,  the  lord  Gray  marched  into  Scotland  with 
2000  horse  and  6000  foot.  Upon  that  the  lords  sent  and  off'ered  to  the  queen-regent,  that 
if  she  would  send  away  the  French  forces,  the  English  should  likewise  be  sent  back,  and  they 
would  return  to  their  obedience. 

This  not  being  accepted,  they  drew  about  Leith  to  besiege  it.  In  one  sally  which  the 
Leith  is  be-  French  made  they  were  beaten  back  with  the  loss  of  300  men.  This  made  the 
sieged  by  the  English  more  secure,  thinking  the  French  would  no  more  come  out ;  but  they, 
tug  ish.  understanding  the  ill  order  that  was  kept,  sallied  out  again,  and  killed  near  500 
of  the  English  :  this  made  them  more  watchful  for  the  future.  So  the  siege  being  formed,  a 
fire  broke  out  in  Leith  which  burnt  down  the  greatest  ])art  of  the  town  :  the  English  playing 
all  the  while  on  them,  distracted  them  so,  that  the  soldiers  being  obliged  to  be  on  the  walls, 
the  fire  was  not  easily  quenched.  Hereupon  the  English  gave  the  assault,  and  were  beaten 
ofi^  with  some  loss ;  but  the  duke  of  Norfolk  sent  a  supply  of  2000  men  more,  with  the 
assurance  of  a  great  army  if  it  was  necessary,  and  charged  the  lord  Gray  not  to  quit  the 
siege  till  the  French  were  gone.  Ships  were  also  sent  to  lie  in  the  Frith  to  block  them  up 
by  sea.  The  French,  apprehending  the  total  loss  of  Scotland,  sent  over  Monluc,  bishop  of 
Valence,  to  London,  to  ofl'er  to  restore  Calais  to  the  queen  of  England  if  she  would  draw  her 
forces  out  of  Scotland.  She  gave  him  a  quick  answer  on  the  sudden  herself,  that  she  did 
not  value  that  fish-town  so  much  as  she  did  the  quiet  of  Britain.  But  the  French  desiring 
that  she  would  mediate  a  peace  between  them  and  the  Scots,  she  undertook  that,  and  sent 
secretary  Cecil  and  Dr.  Wotton  into  Scotland  to  conclude  it.  As  they  were  on  the  way,  the 
The  Queen-  qucen-regent  died  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  lOtli  of  June.  She  sent 
regcntofScot-  for  some  of  the  chief  lords  before  her  death,  and  desired  to  be  reconciled  to  them, 
laud  dies.        ^^^  askcd  them  pardon  for  the  injuries  she  had  done  them.     She  advised  them 
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to  send  both  the  French  and  English  soldiers  out  of  Scotland,  and  prayed  them  to  continue 

in  their  obedience  to  their  queen.     She  also  sent  for  one  of  their  preachers,  Willock,  and 

discoursed  with  him  about  her  soul,  and  many  other  things ;  and  said  unto  him  that  she 

trusted  to  be  saved  only  by  the  death  and  merits  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  so  ended  her  days : 

which,  if  she  had  done  a  year  sooner,  before  these  last  passages  of  her  life,  she  had  been  the 

most  universally  lamented  queen  that  had  been  in  any  time  in  Scotland.     For  she  had 

governed  them  with  great  prudence,  justice,  and  gentleness ;  and  in  her  own  deportment, 

and  in  the  order  of  her  court,  she  was  an  example  to  the  whole  nation :  but  the  directions 

sent  to  her  fi'om  France  made  her  change  her  measures,  break  her  word,  and  engage  the 

kino-dom  in  war,  which  rendered  her  very  hateful  to  the  nation.     Yet  she  was  often  heard 

to  say,  that  if  her  counsels  might  take  place,  she  doubted  not  to  bring  all  things  again  to 

perfect  tranquillity  and  peace. 

The  treaty  between  England,    France,  and  Scotland  was  soon  after  concluded.      The 

French  were  to  be  sent  away  within  twenty  days ;  an  act  of  oblivion  was  to  be 

A  Peace  IS  confirmed  in  parliament ;  the  injuries  done  to  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  referred 
concluued.  .     *  i     i         i  ,     i  ■,       •  ,      , 

to  the  parliament ;  strangers  and  churclimen  were  no  more  to  be  trusted  with  the 

chief  offices ;  and  a  parliament  was  to  meet  in  August  for  the  confirming  of  this.     During 

the  queen's  absence  the  nation  was  to  be  governed  by  a  council  of  twelve  :  of  these  the  queen 

was  to  name  seven,  and  the  States  five.     The  queen  was  neither  to  make  peace  nor  war  but 

by  the  advice  of  the  Estates,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  kingdom.     The  English 

were  to  return  as  soon  as  the  French  were  gone  :  and  for  the  matter  of  religion,  that  was 

referred  to  the  parliament ;  and  some  were  to  be  sent  from  thence  to  the  king  and  queen  to 

sot  forth  their  desires  to  them  :  and  the  queen  of  Scotland  was  no  more  to  use  the  arms  and 

title  of  England.     All  these  conditions  were  agreed  to  on  the  8th  of  July ;  and  soon  after 

both  the  French  and  English  left  the  kingdom. 

In  August  thereafter  tlie  parliament  met,  where  four  acts  passed :  one  for  the  abolishing 

or  .of  the  pope's  power  :  a  second,  for  the  repealing  of  all  laws  made  in  favour  of  the 
Ketormation  '^^        r_         '         ,.ip  .i-i-i 

is  settled  in  former  superstition  ;  a  third,  for  the  punishing  of  those  that  said  or  heard  mass ; 
Sootl.and  by  and  the  fourth  was  a  confirmation  of  the  confession  of  faith,  which  was  afterwards 
Parliament,  ratified  and  inserted  in  the  acts  of  parliament,  held  Anno  1567.  It  was  penned 
by  Knox,  and  agrees  in  almost  all  things  with  the  Geneva  confession. 

Of  the  whole  temporalty,  none  but  the  earl  of  Athol  and  the  lords  Somervile  and  Borthick 
dissented  to  it.  They  said  they  would  believe  as  their  fathers  had  done  before  them  :  the 
spiritual  estate  said  nothing  against  it.  The  abbots  struck  in  with  the  tide,  upon  assurance 
that  their  abbeys  should  be  converted  to  temporal  lordships  and  be  given  to  them.  Most 
of  the  bishops,  seeing  the  stream  so  strong  against  them,  complied  likewise ;  and,  to  secure 
themselves  and  enrich  their  friends  or  bastards,  did  dilapidate  all  the  revenues  of  the  church 
in  the  strangest  manner  that  has  ever  been  known ;  and  yet  for  most  of  all  these  leases  and 
alienations  they  procured  from  Rome  bulls  to  confirm  them,  pretending  at  that  court  that 
they  were  necessary  for  making  friends  to  their  interest  in  Scotland. 

Great  numbers  of  these  bulls  I  myself  have  seen  and  read  :  so  that  after  all  the  noise  that 
the  church  of  Rome  had  made  of  the  sacrilege  in  England,  they  themselves  confirmed  a  more 
entire  waste  of  the  church's  patrimony  in  Scotland,  of  which  there  was  scarce  anything 
reserved  for  the  clergy.  But  our  kings  have  since  that  time  used  such  efi'ectual  endeavours 
there  for  the  recovery  of  so  much  as  might  give  a  just  encouragement  to  the  labours  of  the 
clergy,  tliat  universally  the  inferior  clergy  is  better  provided  for  in  no  nation  than  in  Scot- 
land ;  for  in  glebe  and  tithes  every  incumbent  is  by  the  law  provided  with  at  least  50/. 
sterling  a  year,  which,  in  proportion  to  the  cheapness  of  the  country,  is  equal  to  twice  so 
much  in  most  parts  of  England.  But  there  are  not  among  them  such  provisions  for  encou- 
raging the  more  learned  and  deserving  men  as  were  necessary.  When  these  acts  of  the 
Scottish  parliament  were  brought  into  France  to  be  confirmed,  they  were  rejected  with  much 
scorn  ;  so  that  the  Scots  were  in  fear  of  a  new  war.  But  the  king  of  France 
s'^"Td'^  dying  in  the  beginning  of  December,  all  that  cloud  vanished,  their  queen  being 
now  only  dowager  of  France,  and  in  very  ill  terms  with  her  mother-in-law,  queen 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  wlio  liated  her,  because  she  had  endeavoured  to  take  her  husband  out 
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of  her  hands,  and  to  give  him  up  wholly  to  the  counsels  of  her  uncles.  So  she  being  ill  used 
in  France,  was  forced  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  govern  there  in  such  manner  as  the  nation 
was  pleased  to  submit  to. 

Thus  had  the  queen  of  England  separated  Scotland  entirely  from  the  interests  of  France, 
and  united  it  to  her  own  :  and  being  engaged  in  the  same  cause  of  religion,  she  ever  after 
this  had  that  influence  on  all  affairs  there,  that  she  never  received  any  disturbance  from 
thence  during  all  the  rest  of  her  glorious  reign ;  in  which  other  accidents  concurred  to  raise 
her  to  the  greatest  advantages  in  deciding  foreign  contests  that  ever  this  crown  had. 

In  July  after  she  came  to  the  crown,  Henry  the  Second  of  France  was  unfortunately 
The  Civil  wounded  in  his  eye  at  a  tilting,  the  beaver  of  his  helmet  not  being  let  down  ;  so 
Wars  of  that  he  died  of  it  soon  after.  His  son  Francis  the  Second  succeeding,  was  then 
France,  jn  the  16th  year  of  his  age,  and  assumed  the  government  in  his  own  name  ;  but 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  his  mother,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  the  duke  of  Guise.  The 
constable  was  put  from  the  court,  the  princes  of  the  blood  were  not  regarded,  but  all  thintrs 
were  carried  by  the  cardinal  and  his  brother  ;  between  whom  and  the  queen-mother  there 
arose  great  misunderstandings,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  queen  of  Scotland ;  for  she,  being 
much  engaged  with  her  uncles,  and  having  an  ascendant  over  her  husband,  did  so  divide  him 
from  his  mother,  that  before  he  died,  she  had  only  the  shadow  of  the  government.  This  she 
remembered  ever  after  against  her  daughter-in-law,  and  took  no  care  of  her  afterwards  in  all 
her  miseries. 

But  the  prince  of  Conde,  with  the  admiral  and  many  others,  resolving  to  have  the  govern- 
ment in  their  hands,  engaged  some  lawyers  to  examine  the  point  of  the  king's  majority. 
These  WTit  several  books  on  that  subject,  to  prove  that  two-and-twenty  was  the  soonest  that 
any  king  had  been  ever  held  to  be  of  age  to  assume  the  government ;  and  that  no  strangers 
nor  women  might  be  admitted  to  it  by  the  law  of  France,  but  that  it  belonged  to  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  during  the  king's  minority  ;  who  were  to  manage  it  by  the  advice  of  the  courts 
of  parliament  and  the  three  estates.  So  that  the  design  now  concerted  between  these  great 
lords,  to  take  the  king  out  of  their  hands  who  disposed  of  him,  was  grounded  on  their  laws  : 
yet  as  this  design  was  laying  all  over  France,  papists  and  protestants  concurring  in  it,  it  was 
discovered  by  a  protestant,  who  thought  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  reveal  it.  Upon  this, 
the  prince  of  Conde  and  many  others  were  seized  on  ;  and  had  not  the  king's  death,  in  tlie 
beginning  of  December  1560,  saved  him,  the  prince  himself,  and  all  the  heads  of  that  party, 
had  sufl'ered  for  it. 

But  upon  his  death,  Charles  the  Ninth  that  succeeded  him  being  but  eleven  years  old,  the 
king  of  Navarre  was  declared  regent ;  and  the  queen-mother,  who  then  hated  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  united  herself  to  him  and  the  constable,  and  drew  the  weak  regent  into  her 
interests.  Upon  this,  some  lawyers,  examining  the  power  of  the  regent,  found  that  the  other 
princes  of  the  blood  were  to  have  their  share  of  the  government  with  him  ;  and  that  he 
might  be  checked  by  the  courts  of  parliament,  and  was  subject  to  an  assembly  of  the  three 
estates. 

In  July  the  next  year  there  was  a  severe  edict  passed  against  the  protestants,  to  put  down 
all  their  meetings,  and  banish  all  their  preachers.  The  execution  of  it  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  bishops  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  would  not  bear  it. 

So  in  January  thereafter,  another  edict  passed,  in  a  great  assembly  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  the  privy  counsellors,  and  eight  courts  of  parliament,  for  the  free  exercise  of  that  re- 
ligion ;  requiring  the  magistrates  to  punish  those  who  should  hinder  or  disturb  their  meet- 
ings. Soon  after  this,  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  reconciled  themselves  to  the 
queen-mother,  and  resolved  to  break  that  edict.  This  was  begun  by  the  duke  of  Vassy, 
where  a  meeting  of  the  protestants  being  gathered,  his  servants  disturbed  them  :  they  began 
with  reproachful  words ;  from  these  it  went  to  blows,  and  throwing  of  stones ;  and  by  one 
of  them  the  duke  was  wounded :  for  which  his  men  took  a  severe  revenge,  for  they  killed 
sixty  of  them  and  wounded  two  hundred,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  After  this,  the  edict 
was  everywhere  broken.  Many  lawyers  were  of  opinion  that  the  regent  could  not  do  it, 
and  that  the  people  might  lawfully  follow  the  next  prince  of  the  blood  in  defence  of  the 
edict. 
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Upon  this,  Ills  brother,  the  prince  of  Con  Je,  gathered  an  army.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  king  of  Navarre  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Rouen ;  so  that  by  the  law  the  prince  of 
Conde  ought  to  have  succeeded  him  in  the  regency  ;  and  thus  the  wars  that  followed  after 
this  could  not  be  called  rebellion,  since  the  protestanls  had  the  law  and  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood  of  their  side,  to  whom  the  government  did  of  right  belong. 

Thus  began  the  civil  wars  of  France,  which  lasted  above  thirty  years  ;  in  all  which  time, 
the  queen  of  England,  by  the  assistance  she  sent  them,  sometimes  of  men,  but  for  the  most 
part  of  money  and  ammunition,  did  support  tiie  protestant  interest  with  no  great  charge  to 
herself.  And  by  that,  she  was  not  only  secured  from  all  the  mischief  which  so  powerful  a 
neighbour  could  do  her,  but  had  almost  the  half  of  that  kingdom  depending  on  her. 

The  state  of  the  Netherlands  aflbrded  the  like  advantages  in  those  provinces  ;  where  the 
The  Wars  of  ^"^»  °^  Spain,  finding  the  proceedings  of  the  bishops  were  not  effectual  for  the 
the  Nether-  extirpation  of  heresy,  their  sees  being  so  large,  intended  to  have  founded  more 
lands.  bishoprics,  and  to  have  set  up  the  courts  of  inquisition  in  those  parts  ;  and  appre- 

hending some  opposition  from  the  natives,  he  kept  garrisons  of  Spaniards  among  them,  with 
many  other  things  contrary  to  the  Lcetus  Introitus  that  had  been  agreed  to  when  he  was 
received  to  be  their  prince. 

The  people  finding  all  terms  broken  with  them,  and  that  by  that  agreement  they  were  dis- 
engaged from  their  obedience  if  he  broke  those  conditions,  did  shake  ofi^  his  yoke.  Upon 
which  followed  the  civil  wars  of  the  Netherlands,  that  lasted  likewise  above  thirty  years. 
To  them  the  queen  gave  assistance  ;  at  first  more  secretly,  but  afterwards  more  openly  :  and 
as  both  they  and  the  French  protestants  were  assisted  with  men  out  of  Germany,  which  were 
generally  led  by  the  brave  but  seldom  fortunate  Casiniir,  brother  to  the  elector  palatine,  so 
the  money  that  paid  them  was  for  most  part  furnished  from  England. 

And  thus  was  queen  Elizabeth  the  arbiter  of  all  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Christendom. 
She  at  home  brought  the  coin  to  a  true  standard ;  navigation  prospered ;  trade  spread,  both 
in  the  northern  seas  to  Archangel,  and  to  the  East  and  West  Indies  ;  and  in  her  long  wars 
with  Spain,  she  was  always  victorious.  That  great  Armada,  set  out  with  such  assurance  of 
conquest,  was,  what  by  the  hand  of  Heaven  in  a  storm,  what  by  the  unwieldiness  of  their 
ships,  and  the  nimbleness  of  ours,  so  shattered  and  sunk,  that  the  few  remainders  of  it 
returned  with  irrecoverable  shame  and  loss  to  Spain  again.  She  reigned  in  the  aff'ections  of 
her  people,  and  was  admired  for  her  knowledge,  virtues,  and  wisdom  by  all  the  world. 
She  always  ordered  her  councils  so,  that  all  her  parliaments  were  ever  ready  to  comply  with 
them  ;  for  in  everything  she  followed  the  true  interest  of  the  nation.  She  never  asked 
subsidies,  but  when  the  necessity  was  visible  ;  and  when  the  occasions  that  made  her  demand 
any  vanished,  she  discharged  them. 

She  was  admired  even  in  Rome  itself,  where  Sixtus  the  Fifth  used  to  speak  of  her  and 
the  king  of  Navarre  as  the  only  princes  that  understood  what  it  was  to  govern ;  and  pro- 
fanely wished  he  might  enjoy  her  but  one  night,  hoping  they  would  beget  a  new  Alexander 
the  Great  between  them  *.  But  if  that  had  been,  and  the  child  had  taken  after  the  father, 
it  would  have  been  more  like  Alexander  the  Sixth. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  of  Rome  against  her  person  and  government,  she  still 
lived  and  triumphed.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  her  reign,  all  things  were  carried  with  such 
moderation,  that  there  was  no  stir  about  religion.  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth,  reflecting  on  the 
capricious  and  high  answer  his  mad  predecessor  had  made  to  her  address,  sent  one  Parpalia 
to  her,  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  to  invite  her  to  join  herself  to  that  see,  and  he  would 
disannul  the  sentence  against  her  mother's  marriage,  confirm  the  English  service  and  the 
use  of  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds.  But  she  sent  the  agent  word  to  stay  at  Brussels,  and 
not  to  come  over.  The  same  treatment  met  abbot  Martinengo,  who  was  sent  the  year  after 
with  the  like  message.  From  that  time  all  treaty  with  Rome  was  entirely  broken  oiF. 
Pius  the  Fourth  proceeded  no  further ;  but  his  successor,  Pius  the  Fifth,  resolved  to  contrive 
her  death,  as  he  that  writ  his  Life  t  relates. 

*  ViU  di  Sisto,  5.  t  Catena. 
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The  unfortunate  queen  of  Scotland,  upon  the  wars  in  her  country,  was  driven  to  seek 
shelter  in  England,  where  it  w.as  at  first  resolved  to  use  her  well,  and  restore  her  to  her  crown 
and  country ;  as  will  appear  by  two  papers  which,  for  their  curiosity,  being 
Number  12"'  Originals,  I  have  put  into  the  Collection.  The  one  is  the  advice  that  sir  Walter 
Mildmay  gave  about  it ;  the  other  is  a  long  letter  written  concerning  it  by  the 
earl  of  Leicester  to  the  earl  of  Sussex.  They  were  given  me  by  that  most  ingenious  and 
virtuous  gentleman,  Mr.  Evelyn,  who  is  not  satisfied  to  have  advanced  the  knowledge  of 
this  age  by  his  most  useful  and  successful  labours  about  planting,  and  divers  other  ways,  but 
is  ready  to  contribute  everything  in  his  power  to  perfect  other  men's  endeavours. 

But  while  the  English  council  intended  to  have  used  the  queen  of  Scotland  well,  her  own 
officious  friends,  by  the  frequent  plots  that  were  in  a  succession  of  many  years  carried  on, 
sometimes  by  open  rebellion,  as  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Ireland,  but  more  frequently 
by  secret  attempts,  brought  on  her  the  calamities  of  a  long  imprisonment,  and  death  in  the 
conclusion. 

Her  death  was  the  greatest  blemish  of  this  reign,  being  generally  censured  by  all  the  age, 
except  by  pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  who  was  a  man  that  delighted  in  cruel  executions,  and  so 
concluded  her  to  be  a  happy  woman  that  had  the  pleasure  to  cut  oflF  a  crowned  head  *. 
But  queen  Elizabeth's  own  preservation  from  the  many  designs  that  were  against  her  life, 
made  it  in  some  sort,  if  not  necessary,  yet  more  excusable  in  her ;  especially  that  unfortu- 
nate queen  having  herself  cherished  the  plot  of  Babington  and  Ballard,  and  having  set  her 
hand  to  the  letters  that  were  written  to  them  about  it,  tiiough  she  still  denied  that,  and  cast 
the  blame  of  it  on  her  secretaries,  who  (as  she  said)  had  gotten  her  hand  to  them  without 
her  knowledge.  The  pope  had  deposed  the  queen  (as  will  appear  by  his  sen- 
N  "b'^'^is"'  tence,  which  I  have  put  in  the  Collection)  ;  and  the  queen  of  Scotland  being  the 
next  heir  to  the  crown,  and  a  zealous  papist,  those  of  that  religion  hoped  by 
destroying  the  queen  to  set  her  in  her  room ;  which  put  England  in  no  small  disorder,  by 
associations  and  other  means  that  were  used  for  preserving  the  queen  and  destroying  the 
popish  interest.  The  rebellions  and  plots  in  England  and  Ireland  were  not  a  little  sup- 
ported by  the  assistance  of  king  Philip  of  Spain,  who  did  all  he  could  to  embroil  the  queen's 
affairs  at  home,  though  still  without  success.  But  the  steps  of  the  queen's  proceedings, 
both  against  papists  and  puritans,  are  so  set  out  by  her  great  and  wise  secretary,  sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  in  so  clear  a  manner,  that  I  shall  set  it  down  here  as  a  most  important  piece 
of  history ;  being  written  by  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  ministers  that  these  latter 
ages  have  produced.  lie  wrote  it  in  French  to  one  monsieur  Critoy,  a  Frenchman,  of  which 
I  have  seen  an  English  copy,  taken  (as  is  said)  from  the  original. 

"  Sir, — Whereas  you  desire  to  be  advertised  of  the  proceedings  here  in  ecclesiastical  causes, 
Walsiiig-  l^Pcause  you  seem  to  note  in  them  some  inconstancy  and  variation,  as  if  we  inclined 
ham's  Letter  sometimes  to  one  side,  and  sometimes  to  another;  and  as  if  that  clemency  and  lenity 
concerning^  Were  not  used  of  late  that  was  used  in  the  beginning:  all  which  you  imputed  to  your 
Proceedhigs  °^"  Superficial  understanding  of  the  affairs  of  this  state,  having,  notwithstanding, 
against  both  her  majesty's  doings  in  singular  reverence,  as  the  real  pledges  which  she  hath 
Papists  and  given  unto  the  world  of  her  sincerity  in  religion  and  of  her  wisdom  in  govern- 
uiitans.  nient  well  meriteth.  I  am  glad  of  this  occasion  to  impart  that  little  I  know  in 
that  matter  unto  you,  both  for  your  own  satisfaction,  and  to  the  end  you  may  make  use 
thereof  towards  any  that  shall  not  be  so  modestly  and  so  reasonably  minded  as  you  are.  I 
find,  therefore,  her  majesty's  proceedings  to  have  been  grounded  upon  two  principles — 

"  The  one,  that  consciences  are  not  to  be  forced  but  to  be  won  and  reduced  by  force  of 
truth,  with  the  aid  of  time,  and  use  of  all  good  means  of  instruction  and  persuasion. 

"  The  other,  that  causes  of  consciences,  when  they  exceed  their  bounds  and  grow  to  be 
matter  of  faction,  lose  their  nature,  and  that  sovereign  princes  ought  distinctly  to  punish 
their  practices  and  contempt,  though  coloured  with  the  pretence  of  conscience  and  religion. 

'•  According  to  these  principles,  her  majesty  at  her  coming  to  the  crown,  utterly  disliking 
the  tyranny  of  Rome,  which  had  used  by  terror  and  rigour  to  settle  commandments  of  men's 
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faitlis  and  consciences ;  though  as  a  princess  of  great  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  slie 
suffered  but  the  exercise  of  one  religion;  yet  her  proceeding  towards  tlie  papists  was  witli 
great  lenity,  expecting  the  good  effects  which  time  might  work  in  them  ;  and  therefore  her 
majesty  revived  not  the  laws  made  in  the  28th  and  35th  of  her  father's  reign,  whereby  the 
oath  of  supremacy  might  have  been  offered  at  the  king's  pleasure  to  any  subject,  so  he  kept 
his  conscience  never  so  modestly  to  himself,  and  the  refusal  to  take  the  same  oath  without 
further  circumstances  was  made  treason.  But  contrarywise,  her  majesty  not  liking  to  make 
windows  into  men's  hearts  and  secret  thoughts,  except  the  abundance  of  them  did  overflow 
into  overt  and  express  acts,  or  affirmations,  tempered  her  law  so,  as  it  restraineth  every 
manifest  disobedience,  in  impugning  and  impeaching,  advisedly  and  maliciously,  her  majesty's 
supreme  power,  maintaining  and  extolling  a  foreign  jurisdiction :  and  as  for  the  oath,  it  was 
altered  by  her  majesty  into  a  more  grateful  form ;  the  hardness  of  the  name  and  appellation 
of  '  Supreme  Head'  was  removed ;  and  the  penalty  of  the  refusal  thereof,  turned  only  to 
disablement  to  take  any  promotion,  or  to  exercise  any  charge,  and  yet  of  liberty  to  be  rein- 
vested therein,  if  any  man  sliould  accept  thereof  during  his  life.  But  after,  when  Pius 
Quintus  excommunicated  her  majesty,  and  the  bulls  of  excommunication  were  published  in 
London,  whereby  her  majesty  was  in  a  sort  proscribed,  and  that  thereupon,  as  upon  a 
principal  motive  or  preparative,  followed  the  I'ebellion  in  the  north ;  yet  because  the  ill 
humours  of  the  realm  were  by  that  rebellion  partly  purged,  and  that  she  feared  at  that  time 
no  foreign  invasion,  and  much  less  the  attempt  of  any  within  the  realm,  not  backed  by 
some  potent  power  and  succour  from  without,  she  contented  herself  to  make  a  law  against 
that  special  case  of  bringing  in  and  publishing  of  any  bulls,  or  the  like  instruments ;  whero- 
unto  was  added  a  prohibition  upon  pain,  not  of  treason,  but  of  an  inferior  degree  of  pimisli- 
ment,  against  the  bringing  of  the  '  Agnus  Dei's'  and  such  other  merchandise  of  Rome,  as 
are  well  known  not  to  be  any  essential  part  of  the  Romish  religion,  but  only  to  be  used  in 
practice,  as  love-tokens,  to  inchant  and  bewitch  the  people's  affections  from  their  allegiance 
to  their  natural  sovereign.  In  all  other  points  her  majesty  continued  her  former  lenity : 
but  when  about  the  twentieth  year  of  her  reign,  she  had  discovered  in  the  king  of  Spain  an 
intention  to  invade  her  dominions ;  and  that  a  principal  part  of  the  plot  was  to  prepare  a 
party  within  the  realm,  that  might  adhere  to  the  foreigner ;  and  that  the  seminaries  began 
to  blossom,  and  to  send  forth  daily,  priests  and  professed  men,  who  should  by  vow,  taken  at 
shrift,  reconcile  her  subjects  from  their  obedience  ;  yea,  and  bind  many  of  them  to  attempt 
against  her  majesty's  sacred  person ;  and  that  by  the  poison  which  they  spread,  the  humours 
of  most  papists  were  altered,  .and  that  they  were  no  more  papists  in  conscience,  and  of 
softness,  but  papists  in  faction :  then  were  there  new  laws  made  for  the  punishment  of  such 
as  should  submit  themselves  to  such  reconcilements,  or  renunciation  of  obedience :  and 
because  it  was  a  treason  carried  in  the  clouds,  and  in  wonderful  secrecy,  and  come  seldom  to 
light ;  and  that  there  was  no  presuspicion  thereof  so  great,  as  the  recusancy  to  come  to 
divine  service,  because  it  was  set  down  by  their  decrees,  that  to  come  to  church  before 
reconciliation,  was  to  live  in  schism  ;  but  to  come  to  church  after  reconcilement,  was  abso- 
lute heretical,  and  damnable.  Therefore  there  were  added  laws  containing  punishment 
pecuniary,  rkkUcet,  such  as  might  not  enforce  consciences,  but  to  enfeeble  and  impoverisii 
the  means  of  those  about  whom  it  resteth  indifferent  and  ambiguous,  whether  tliey  were 
reconciled  or  not :  and  when,  notwithstanding  all  this  provision,  the  poison  was  dispersed 
so  secretly,  as  that  there  was  no  means  to  stay  it  but  by  restraining  the  merchants  that 
brought  it  in.  Then  lastly,  there  was  added  a  law,  whereby  such  seditious  priests  of  new 
erection  were  exiled ;  and  those  that  were  at  that  time  in  the  land,  shipped  over,  and  so 
commanded  to  keep  hence  upon  pain  of  treason.  This  hath  been  the  proceeding,  though 
intermingled,  not  only  with  sundry  examples  of  her  majesty's  grace  towards  such  as  in  her 
wisdom  she  knew  to  be  papists  in  conscience,  and  not  faction  and  singularity,  but  also  with 
extraordinary  mitigation  towards  the  offenders  in  the  highest  degree,  committed  by  law,  if 
they  would  but  protest,  that  if  in  case  this  realm  should  be  invaded  with  a  foreign  army  by 
the  pope's  authority  for  the  catholic  cause,  as  they  term  it,  they  would  take  part  with  her 
majesty,  and  not  adhere  to  her  enemies. 

"  For  the  other  party,  which  have  been  offensive  to  the  state,  though  in  another  degree, 
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which  named  themselves  '  Reformers,'  and  we  commonly  call  '  Puritans,'  this  hath  been  the 
proceeding  towards  them :  a  great  while,  when  they  inveighed  against  such  abuses  in  the 
church  as  pluralities,  non-residence,  and  the  like,  their  zeal  was  not  condemned,  only  their 
violence  was  sometimes  censured.  When  they  refused  the  use  of  some  ceremonies  and 
rites  as  superstitious,  they  were  tolerated  with  much  connivancy  and  gentleness ;  yea,  when 
they  called  in  question  the  superiority  of  bishops,  and  pretended  to  a  democracy  into  the 
church ;  yet  their  propositions  were  here  considered,  and  by  contrary  writings  debated  and 
discussed.  Yet  all  this  while  it  was  perceived  that  their  course  was  dangerous  and  very 
popular :  as  because  papistry  was  odious,  therefore  it  was  ever  in  their  mouths,  that  they 
souoht  to  purge  tlie  church  from  the  reliques  of  papistry ;  a  thing  acceptable  to  the  people, 
who  love  ever  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  another. 

"  Because  multitude  of  rogues  and  poverty  was  an  eyesore,  and  a  dislike  to  every  man  ; 
therefore  they  put  into  the  people's  head,  that  if  discipline  were  planted,  there  should  be  no 
vagabonds  nor  beggars,  a  thing  very  plausible :  and  in  like  manner  they  promised  the 
people  many  of  the  impossible  wonders  of  their  discipline ;  besides,  they  opened  to  the 
people  a  way  to  government  by  their  consistory  and  presbytery ;  a  thing,  though  in  con- 
sequence no  less  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of  private  men  than  to  the  sovereignty  of  princes; 
yet  in  first  show  very  popular.  Nevertheless  this,  except  it  were  in  some  few  that  entered 
into  extreme  contempt,  was  borne  with,  because  they  pretended  in  dutiful  manner  to  make 
propositions,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  providence  of  God  and  the  authority  of  the  magistrate. 

"  But  now  of  late  yeai'S,  when  there  issued  from  them  that  affirmed,  the  consent  of  tho 
magistrate  was  not  to  be  attended ;  when  under  pretence  of  a  confession,  to  avoid  slander 
and  imputations,  they  combined  themselves  by  classes  and  subscriptions,  when  they 
descended  into  that  vile  and  base  means  of  defacing  the  government  of  the  church  by  ridicu- 
lous pasquils,  when  they  begun  to  make  many  subjects  in  doubt  to  take  oaths,  which  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  parts  of  justice  in  this  land,  and  in  all  places  ;  when  they  began  both  to 
vaunt  of  their  strength  .and  number  of  their  partisans  and  followers,  and  to  use  comminations 
that  their  cause  would  prevail,  though  uproar  and  violence,  then  it  appeared  to  be  no  more 
zeal,  no  more  conscience,  but  mere  faction  and  division :  and  therefore  though  the  state 
were  compelled  to  hold  somewhat  a  harder  hand  to  restrain  them  than  before,  yet  was  it 
with  as  great  moderation  as  the  peace  of  the  state  or  church  could  permit.  And  there- 
fore, sir,  to  conclude,  consider  uprightly  of  these  matters,  and  you  shall  see  her  majesty 
is  no  more  a  temporiser  in  religion  :  it  is  not  the  success  abroad,  nor  the  change  of  servants 
liere  at  home,  can  alter  her ;  only  as  the  things  themselves  alter,  she  applied  her  religious 
wisdom  to  methods  correspondent  unto  them ;  still  retaining  the  two  rules  before-mentioned,  in 
dealing  tenderly  with  consciences,  and  yet  in  discovering  faction  from  conscience,  and  softness 
from  singularity.     Farewell.  "  Your  loving  friend,  F.  Walsingham." 

Thus  I  have  prosecuted  what  I  at  first  undertook,  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  from 
its  first  and  small  beginnings  in  England,  till  it  came  to  a  complete  settlement  in  the  time 
of  this  queen.  Of  whose  reign,  if  I  have  adventured  to  give  any  account,  it  was  not 
intended  so  much  for  a  full  character  of  her  and  her  councils,  as  to  set  out  the  great  and 
visible  blessings  of  God  that  attended  on  her ;  the  many  preservations  she  had,  and  that  by 
such  signal  discoveries,  as  both  saved  her  life  and  secured  her  government ;  and  the  unusual 
happiness  of  her  whole  reign,  which  raised  her  to  the  esteem  and  envy  of  that  age,  and  the 
wonder  of  all  posterity.  It  was  wonderful  indeed,  that  a  virgin  queen  could  rule  such 
a  kingdom  for  above  forty-four  years  with  such  constant  success,  in  so  great  tranquillity 
at  home,  with  a  vast  increase  of  wealth,  and  with  such  glory  abroad.  All  which  may 
justly  be  esteemed  to  have  been  the  rewards  of  Heaven,  crowning  that  reign  with  so  much 
honour  and  triumph,  that  was  begun  with  the  reformation  of  religion. 

THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK,  AND  OF  THE  SECOND  PART. 
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BEING  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  TWO  FORMER  PARTS. 
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TO  THE  KING. 


SIR, 

This  work,  which  is  designed  to  finish  the  history  of  our  Reformation,  seems  reserved  to  be  laid  at  your  Majesty's  feet, 
who  we  trust  is  designed  by  God  to  complete  the  Reformation  itself. 

To  rectify  what  may  he  yet  amiss,  and  to  supply  what  is  defective  among  us;  to  oblige  us  to  live  and  to  labour  more 
suitably  to  our  profession ;  to  unite  us  more  firmly  among  ourselves ;  to  bury,  aud'for  ever  to  extinguish,  the  fears  of  our 
relapsing  again  into  popery ;  and  to  establish  a  confidence  and  correspondence  with  the  protestant  and  reformed  churches 
abroad. 

The  eminent  moderation  of  the  most  serene  house  from  which  your  Majesty  is  descended  gives  us  auspicious  hopes 
that,  as  God  has  now  raised  your  Majesty  with  signal  cliaracters  of  an  amazing  providence  to  be  the  head  and  the  chief 
strength  of  the  Reformation,  so  your  Majesty  will,  by  a  wise  and  noble  conduct,  form  all  these  churches  into  one  body ; 
so  that  though  they  tannot  agree  to  the  same  opiuions  and  rituals  with  us  in  all  points,  yet  they  may  join  in  one  happy 
confederacy  for  the  support  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  particular  branch  of  that  sacred  union. 

May  this  be  the  peculiar  glory  of  your  Majesty's  reign ;  and  may  all  the  blessings  of  Heaven  and  earth  rest  upon 
your  most  august  person,  and  upon  all  your  royal  posterity. 

This  is  the  daily  prayer  of  him  who  is,  with  the  profoundest  respect, 

Sir, 
Your  Majesty's  most  loyal,  most  obedient,  and  most  devoted  subject  and  servant, 

GI.  SARUM. 


THE    PREFACE. 


I  HAD  in  my  Introduction  to  this  Part,  -which  I  published  a  year  ago,  said  all  that  then 
occurred  to  me  in  the  way  of  preface ;  but  some  particulars  coming  to  my  knowledge  since 
that  time  give  me  an  occasion  to  add  a  little  to  what  was  then  copiously  deduced. 

I  begin  with  Mr.  Le  Grand,  who  I  understand  is  now  in  a  considerable  post  in  the  court 
of  France.  He  being  lately  at  Geneva  explained  himself  to  my  friends  in  those  terms  : 
"  That  he  was  young  when  he  wrote  against  me ;  and  that  the  heat  of  youth  had  carried 
him  to  some  expressions  from  which  he  would  abstain  if  he  were  to  write  now.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  that  I  was  upon  the  reviewing  the  History  of  the  Reformation ;"  and  named  to 
them  a  Life  that  he  had  seen  in  Spain  of  Bartholomew  Caranza,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who 
was  king  Philip's  confessor,  and  went  with  him  to  England,  and  was  particularly  employed 
in  reforming  (as  they  called  it)  the  universities ;  and,  as  he  said,  he  died  when  he  was  to  be 
delivered  out  of  the  prison  of  the  inquisition.  He  added,  that  he  had  also  seen  a  Collection 
of  cardinal  Pole's  letters,  with  an  account  of  what  passed  in  England  after  the  death  of  king 
Edward,  which  he  believed  I  had  not  seen,  and  that  could  inform  me  of  many  particulars ; 
but  that  he  himself  had  other  employments  than  to  think  of  the  affairs  of  England.  If  I  had 
received  this  civil  message  from  Mr.  Le  Grand  before  I  had  published  my  Introduction,  I 
would  have  said  nothing  at  all  with  relation  to  him  :  but  what  is  passed  cannot  be  recalled, 
so  I  hope  he  will  accept  of  this  for  all  the  reparation  I  can  now  make  him. 

As  for  Anthony  Harmer,  some  have  doubted  if  he  could  be  capable  of  making  three  capital 
errors  in  one  line :  and  since  Mr.  Strype  has  suggested  to  me  that,  in  which  I  was  under 
some  reserve  before,  as  having  it  from  another  hand,  I  am  now  free  to  set  it  down.  For 
"  Capitulum  Ecclesiffi  Cathedralis,"  he  has  printed  "  Epistolam  Conventus  Ecclesise  Catliolicje." 
If  the  abbreviations  may  seem  to  excuse  the  reading  Epistolam  for  Capitulum,  and  Catholics 
for  Cathedralis,  nothing  can  excuse  the  adding  the  word  Conventus,  which  he  thought  want- 
ing to  make  a  complete  title,  having  read  the  others  as  he  did  :  so  I  hope  I  have  reason  to 
have  no  regard  to  anything  that  comes  from  him  upon  his  bare  authority.  The  weak  and 
ill-natured  attempts  that  some  among  ourselves  have  of  late  made  upon  me  give  me  no  sort 
of  concern,  unless  it  is  to  pray  for  those  who  have  despitefuUy  used  me. 

There  was  also  a  great  poem  lately  prepared,  and  I  suppose  designed  to  be  published 
when  that  which  our  enemies  hoped  was  near  accomplished  should  have  been  effected.  It 
was  written  in  imitation  of  Hudibras,  and  so  was  a  mock-poem  on  the  Reformation,  com- 
posed by  one  Thomas  Ward,  of  whom  I  can  give  no  other  account  but  that  it  is  said  he  is  a 
priest.  In  it  Sanders's  work  was  made  the  plot  of  the  fable.  It  was  full  of  impious  abuse, 
put  in  a  strain  apt  enough  to  take  with  those  who  were  disposed  to  divert  themselves  with 
a  show  of  wit  and  humour,  dressed  up  to  make  the  Reformation  appear  both  odious  and 
ridiculous,  not  doubting  of  equal  success  with  Butler's  admired  performance.  It  was  no 
wonder  if,  upon  such  a  design,  my  History  was  treated  with  all  the  characters  of  scorn  and 
contempt.  This  was  what  I  might  justly  expect  from  those  of  that  side;  but  I  was  sorry 
to  find  so  much  censure  from  those  from  whom  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  it,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  the  effect  only  of  envy  and  ill-nature :  God  forgive  them  for  it. 

I  must  say  a  little  more  with  relation  to  a  learned  and  copious  writer  of  our  ecclesiastical 
history,  who  finds  my  History  often  in  his  way.     He  treats  me  decently  as  to  his  expres- 
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aons,  but  designs  all  through  to  set  such  remarks  on  my  work  as,  if  they  were  well  grounded, 
must  destroy  the  credit  that  it  has  hitherto  obtained.  I  will  first  give  some  instances  to 
show  what  the  spirit,  the  principles,  and  the  design  of  that  writer  must  be  :  I  will  name  but 
four  out  of  a  great  many. 

When  he  sets  forth  king  Henry  VIII.'s  proceedings  against  the  memory  of  Thomas-a- 
Becket,  he  has  these  words :  "  And  though  his  conduct  in  this  dispute  was  not 
Vol.  u.  p.  150,  altogether  defensible,  he  was  far,  however,  from  being  guilty  of  that  gross  mis- 
management with  which  he  is  charged."     I  will  leave  the  judgment  that  must 
be  passed  upon  this  period  to  all  who  are  in  any  sort  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that 
time. 

When  he  gives  the  character  of  king  Edward  VI.,  immediately  before  he  tells  of  his  death, 
it  is  in  these  words :  "  His  conscience  was  not  always  under  a  serviceable  direc- 
P.332,coi.2.  ^^^^  ^^|jg  meaning  of  this  dark  expression  I  do  not  reach).  He  was  tinctured 
with  Erastian  principles,  and  under  wrong  prepossessions  as  to  church  government. 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  notion  of  sacrilege.  .  .  .  And  which  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
most  of  the  hardships  were  put  upon  ecclesiastics  in  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  when  his 
judgment  was  in  the  best  condition."  And  without  adding  one  word  of  his  good  qualities, 
or  to  correct  those  severe  reflections,  he  concludes  with  the  account  of  his  death. 

He  gives  a  very  different  account  of  the  death  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  these  words : 

"  Her  fortitude  and  devotion  were  very  remarkable.     She  supported  her  cha- 

'  '"*  ■  ■  racter  with  all  imaginable  decency :  she  died  like  a  Christian,  and  like  a  queen." 

And  to  mention  no  more,  when  he  comes  to  queen  Elizabeth's  death  and  character,  he 
runs  a  parallel  between  the  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  in  these  words : 
,co .  .  u  fpj^g  ^^^  made  martyrs,  the  other  made  beggars  :  the  one  executed  the  men, 
and  the  other  the  estates.  And  therefore,  reserving  the  honour  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  queen  Elizabeth,  the  question  will  be,  whether  the  resuming  the  first-fruits  and 
tenths,  putting  many  vicarages  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  settling  a  perpetuity  of 
poverty  on  the  churcli,  was  not  much  more  prejudicial  than  fire  and  faggots  ?  Whether 
destroying  bishoprics  was  not  a  much  greater  hardship  than  the  destroying  bishops? 
because  this  severity  affects  succession,  and  reaches  down  to  future  ages.  And  lastly, 
whether,  as  the  world  goes,  it  is  not  more  easy  to  recruit  bishops  than  the  revenues  to  sup- 
port them  ? "  These  words  give  such  an  indication  of  the  notion  that  the  author  has  of  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  a  church,  that  they  want  no  commentary. 

I  will  add  this  one  remark  of  a  fact  upon  a  passage  that  I  had  writ  concerning  the  Book 
of  Ordination,  published  in  the  third  year  of  king  Edward,  which  was  in  these 
Ref  Part  H  'words  :  "  Another  difference  between  the  Ordination  Book  set  out  at  that  time 
Bookl.p.396.  and  that  we  now  use  was,  that  the  bishop  was  to  lay  his  one  hand  on  the  priest's 
head,  and  with  his  other  to  give  him  a  bible,  with  a  chalice  and  bread  in  it,  saying 
the  words  that  are  now  said  at  the  delivery  of  the  bible.  In  the  consecration  of  a  bishop 
there  is  nothing  more  than  what  is  yet  in  use,  save  that  a  staff  was  put  into  his  hand  with 
this  blessing,  '  Be  to  the  flock  of  Christ  a  shepherd.' "  Upon  this  his  remark  is 
.  au, coi.^.  jj^  these  words:  "  But  here,  as  it  happens,  this  learned  person  has  been  led 
into  a  mistake :  for  the  two  first  editions  of  the  ordinal  made  in  king  Edward's  reign 
have  none  of  the  different  rites  mentioned  by  this  gentleman."  I  was  indeed  surprised  when 
I  read  this,  and  went  to  look  into  the  first  edition  of  that  ordinal,  which  I  knew  was  in  the 
Lambeth  library ;  for  by  archbishop  Sancroft's  order  I  had  the  free  use  of  everything  that 
lay  there.  There  I  went  to  examine  it,  and  I  found  indeed  a  small  variation  from  my 
History  :  the  whole  is  in  these  words ;  in  the  ordination  of  a  priest,  after  the  imposition  of 
hands,  with  the  words  still  used,  follows  this  rubrick  :  "  Then  the  bishop  shall  deliver  to 
every  one  of  them  the  Bible  in  the  one  hand,  and  the  chalice  or  cup,  vrith  the  bread,  in  the 
other  hand,  and  say,  '  Take  thou  authority,'"  &c.  In  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  this  rubrick 
is :  "  The  elected  bishop,  having  upon  him  a  surplice  and  a  cope,  shall  be  presented  by  two 
bishops,  being  also  in  surplices  and  copes,  having  their  pastoral  staves  in  their  hands."  And 
after  the  form  of  the  consecration  this  rubrick  follows  :  "  Then  shall  the  archbishop  lay  the 
Bible  upon  his  neck,  saying,  '  Give  heed  to  reading.'"     The  next  rubrick  is:  "Then  shall 
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the  archbishop  put  into  his  hand  the  pastoral  staff,  saying,  '  Be  to  the  flock  of  Christ  a 
shepherd ;' "  on  to  the  end  of  the  charge,  now  given  all  together,  but  then  divided  in  two. 
This  book  Avas  printed  by  Richard  Grafton,  the  king's  printer,  in  March  1549,  or,  by  the 
Roman  account,  1550.  I  have  given  this  full  account  of  that  matter  in  my  own  justifica- 
tion :  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  return  this  learned  person  his  compliment  to  myself,  "  that 
he  was  led  into  a  mistake." 

The  next,  and  indeed  the  last  particular  that,  out  of  many  more,  I  will  mention  is,  the 
setting  down  the  explanation  that  was  made  upon  the  order  for  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  in 
kins  Edward's  time,  wrong  in  a  very  material  word :  for  in  that  the  words  were, 
'  ■""  "  That  there  was  not  in  the  sacrament  any  real  or  essential  presence  of  Christ's 
natural  flesh  and  blood ;"  but  he,  instead  of  tliat,  puts  "  corporal  presence."  It  seems 
in  this  he  only  looked  at  the  rubrick  as  it  is  now  at  tlie  end  of  the  cimimunion  service, 
upon  a  conceit  that  it  stands  now  as  it  was  in  king  Edward's  book,  though  it  was  at  that 
time  changed ;  and  we  know  who  was  the  autlior  of  that  change,  and  who  pre- 
tended that  a  corporal  presence  signified  such  a  presence  as  a  body  naturally  has, 
wliich  the  assertors  of  transubstantiation  itself  do  not  and  cannot  ])retend  is  in  this  case ; — 
where  they  say  the  body  is  not  present  corporally,  but  spiritually,  or  as  a  Spirit  is  present. 
And  he  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  procuring  this  alteration  had  a  very  extraordinary  subtilty 
by  which  he  reconciled  the  opinion  of  a  real  presence  in  the  sacrament  with  the  last  words 
of  the  rubrick,  "  that  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  in  heaven  and  not  here  ;  it 
being  against  the  truth  of  Christ's  natural  body  to  bo  at  one  time  in  more  places  tlian  one." 
It  was  thus  :  a  body  is  in  a  place  if  there  is  no  intermediate  body  but  a  vacuum  between  it 
and  the  place.  And  he  thought  that  by  the  virtue  of  the  words  of  consecration  tliere  was  a 
cylinder  of  a  vacuum  made  between  the  elements  and  Christ's  body  in  heaven :  so  that  no 
body  being  between,  it  was  both  in  heaven  and  in  the  elements.  Such  a  solemn  piece  of 
folly  as  this  can  hardly  be  read  without  indignation.  But  if  our  author  favours  this  conceit, 
yet,  when  he  sets  down  that  which  was  done  in  king  Edward's  reign,  he  ought  not  to  have 
changed  the  word,  especially  such  an  important  one.  I  shall  say  no  more  of  that  work  ;  but 
that  there  appeared  to  me,  quite  through  the  second  volume,  such  a  constant  inclination  to 
favour  the  popish  doctrine,  and  to  censure  the  reformers,  tliat  I  should  have  had  a  better 
opinion  of  the  author's  integrity  if  he  had  professed  himself  not  to  be  of  our  communion,  nor 
of  the  communion  of  any  other  protestant  church. 

But  as  I  thougiit  myself  bound  to  give  this  warning  to  such  as  may  have  heard  of  that 
■work,  or  that  have  seen  it ;  so  there  is  another  history  lately  written  in  French,  ai>d  which 
I  hope  is  soon  to  appear  in  our  own  language,  which  I  cannot  recommend  more  than  it 
deserves.  It  is  Mr.  L'Enfant's  History  of  the  Council  of  Constance ;  in  which  that  excenent 
person  has  with  great  care,  and  a  sincerity  liable  to  no  exception,  given  the  world  in  the 
history  of  that  council  so  true  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  church  and  of  religion  in  the  age 
before  the  Reformation,  that  I  know  no  book  so  proper  to  prepare  a  man  for  reading  the 
History  of  the  Reformation  as  the  attentive  reading  of  that  noble  work.  He  was  indeed 
well  furnished  with  a  collection  of  excellent  materials,  gathered  with  great  fidelity  and 
industry  by  the  learned  doctor  Vander  liordt,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of 
Helmstadt,  and  procured  for  him  by  the  noble  zeal  and  princely  bounty  of  that  most  serene 
and  pious  prince  Rodolph  August,  the  late  duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbuttle,  who  set  himself 
with  great  care  and  at  a  vast  charge  to  procure  from  all  places  the  copies  of  all  papers  and 
manuscripts  that  could  be  found  to  give  light  to  the  proceedings  of  chat  great  assembly. 
That  collection  amounted  to  six  volumes  in  folio.  From  these  authentic  vouchers  the  history 
of  that  council  is  now  happily  compiled :  and  if  that  learned  author  can  find  materials  to 
give  us  as  full  and  as  clear  a  history  of  the  council  of  Basil  as  he  has  given  of  tiiat  of  Con- 
stance, I  know  no  greater  service  can  be  done  the  world  ;  for  by  it  popery  will  a])pear  in  its 
true  and  native  colours,  free  from  those  palliating  disguises  which  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  light  which  by  that  has  been  given  the  world,  has  forced  upon  those  of  that 
communion.  We  have  the  celebrated  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  first  published  here 
at  London,  written  with  a  true  sublimity  of  judgment  and  an  unbiassed  sincerity,  which  has 
received  a  great  confirmation  even  from  cardinal  Palavicini's  attempt  to  destroy  its  credit ; 
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and  a  mucli  greater  of  late  from  tliat  curious  discovery  of  Vargas's  letters.  But  how  well 
and  how  justl}'  soever  the  history  tliat  P.  Paulo  gave  the  world  of  that  council  is  esteemed, 
I  am  not  afraid  to  compare  the  late  History  of  the  Council  of  Constance  even  to  that  admired 
work ;  so  far  at  least  as  that  if  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  quite  equal  to  it,  j'et  it  may  be 
well  reckoned  among  the  best  of  all  that  have  written  after  that  noble  pattern  which  the 
famous  Venetian  friar  has  given  to  all  the  writers  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

Since  I  published  my  Introduction,  I  fell  on  many  papers  concerning  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  which  had  escaped  the  diligence  of  that  grave  and  judicious  writer,  archbishop 
Spotswood,  of  which  I  have  given  a  full  account,  and  have  used  the  best  endeavours  I 
could  to  be  furnished  with  all  the  other  materials  that  I  could  hear  of :  it  is  true,  I  never 
searched  into  a  lately  gathered  famous  library  in  this  place,  but  yet  I  had  from  some,  on 
whose  good  judgment  and  great  care  I  might  well  depend,  who  had  carefully  looked  through 
it,  everything  that  they  found  material  to  my  purpose. 

No  curiosity  pleased  me  more  than  that  noble  record  of  the  legate's  proceedings  in  the 
matter  of  king  Henry's  divorce ;  of  which  I  had  the  free  use,  as  of  everything  else  that 
was  in  the  library  of  iny  learned  and  dear  brother,  the  late  bishop  of  Ely ;  in  whose  death 
the  church,  and  all  his  friends,  and  none  more  than  myself,  have  had  an  invaluable  loss.  I 
read  tliat  record  very  carefully  twice  or  tlirice  over,  and  gave  a  full  abstract  of  it,  but  did 
not  then  reflect  on  what  has  occurred  to  me  since  :  for  though  upon  the  credit  of  so  noble  a 
record,  I  have  said  tliat  the  king  and  queen  were  never  together  in  court,  yet  I  find  the 
contrary  is  affirmed  by  that  king  himself  in  a  letter  bearing  date  the  23rd  of  June,  to  his 
ambassadors  at  Rome,  in  these  words,  "  Both  we  and  the  queen  appeared  in  person:"  and 
lie  sets  forth  the  assurances  the  cardinals  gave  of  their  proceeding  without  favour  or  par- 
tiality, "  yet  she  departed  out  of  court,  though  thrice  called  to  appear,  and  was  denounced 
contumacious."  The  only  reconciling  of  this  apparent  conti'adiction  seems  to  be  this,  that 
they  were  indeed  together  in  the  hall  where  the  court  sate ;  but  that  it  was  before  tiie  car- 
dinals sate  down,  and  Iiad  formed  the  court :  for  as  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  in  the 
record  so  material  a  step  could  have  been  omitted,  so  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  court ;  so 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  queen  after  her  appeal,  would  have  owned  the  court,  or  have 
appeared  before  those  judges  ;  therefore  the  most  probable  account  of  that  particular  is  this, 
that  the  king  intending  to  appear  in  the  court,  the  queen  went  thither  after  him,  and  made 
that  speech  to  him  in  the  open  hall,  that  I  mentioned  in  my  former  work :  but  all  this 
was  over,  and  they  were  both  gone  before  the  court  was  opened,  or  that  the  cardinals  had 
taken  their  places ;  so   that  their  appearance  could  be  no  part  of  the  record  of  the  court. 

I  am  now  to  give  an  account  of  some  papers  that  I  add  as  an  appendix,  for  they  relate  to 
the  former  volumes.  The  first  of  these  was  sent  me  by  one  Mr.  Tliomas  Granger,  of  whom 
I  can  give  no  other  account,  but  that  I  understood  he  was  a  clergyman.  He  dated  his 
letter  from  Lammerton,  near  Tavistock  in  Devon,  the  7th  of  February,  168f .  I  wrote  him 
such  a  civil  answer,  as  so  kind  a  censure  deserved :  and  I  promised  that  I  would  make 
my  acknowledgements  more  publicly  to  him  whensoever  I  reviewed  that  work.  Upon  my 
settling  at  Salisbury,  I  enquired  after  him,  but  I  was  told  he  was  dead :  so  I  lost  the 
occasion  of  returning  my  thanks  to  him  in  a  more  particular  manner,  which  I  now  express 
thus  publicly. 

I  had  another  letter  writ  in  another  strain,  full  of  expostulation,  from  Anthony  (who 
affected  to  write  himself)  a  Wood.  He  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  justify  himself, 
since  I  had  reflected  on  him,  so  he  gave  this  vent  to  it.  I  wrote  short  remarks  on  it ;  one 
of  these  I  find  is  in  the  bishop  of  Worcester's  hand ;  they  were  sent  to  bishop  Fell  to  be 
communicated  to  him,  but  whether  they  were  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  The  thing  has  escaped 
my  memory,  but  the  paper  still  remains  with  me  :  and  therefore  I  have  thought  it  a  justice 
to  Mr.  Wood's  memory,  and  to  his  writings,  to  insert  it  here. 

The  third  paper  was  drawn  by  me  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1685.  My  History  being  then 
translated  into  French,  was  much  read;  and  as  to  the  main  conduct  of  our  Reformation,  it 
was  approved  by  some  men  of  great  name.  At  that  time  there  was  an  imbroilment  between 
the  court  of  Rome  and  that  of  Versailles :  and  the  propositions  that  passed  in  the  year 
}Ij82,   seemed  to  tlireatcn   a  greater  rupture   to   follow.      Upon  that,  the  scheme  of  the 
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English  Reformation  was  a  subject  of  common  discourse :  and  that  was  so  much  magnified 
by  those  who  were  called  the  "  Converters,"  that  the  hope  of  a  Reformation  in  France,  was 
one  of  the  artifices  that  prevailed  on  some  who  knew  not  the  "  depths  of  Satan,"  and  were 
easily  wrought  on  to  make  their  court  by  changing  their  religion,  in  hope  that  a  great  reform- 
ation of  abuses  among  them  was  then  projected ;  but  one  of  the  learnedest  men  that  ever  I 
knew  of  that  communion,  said  then  to  myself,  that  all  that  was  only  done  to  fright  pope 
Innocent  the  Eleventh,  who  was  then  in  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria,  but  tliat 
whensoever  they  should  have  a  pope  in  the  interests  of  France,  their  court  would  not  only 
declare  him  infallible  in  points  of  doctrine,  but  even  in  matters  of  fact :  and  he  added,  that 
it  was  an  abuse  that  people  put  upon  themselves,  to  imagine  that  with  what  pomp  or  zeal 
soever  the  court  seemed  to  support  those  articles  passed  in  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  that 
this  could  have  any  other  effect  but  to  bring  the  court  of  Rome  into  their  interests.  He 
said  this  had  been  cardinal  Mazarine's  practice  during  his  whole  ministry.  When  he  could 
not  carry  matters  to  his  mind  at  Rome,  he  showed  such  favour  to  the  Jansenists,  as  let 
many  of  them  into  great  dignities;  but  when  he  had  brought  that  court  to  what  he 
designed,  he  presently  changed  his  conduct  towards  them. 

A  ]ierson  of  distinction  at  Paris,  finding  my  history  so  much  liked,  wrote  a  censure  upon 
it.  This  run  througli  many  hands,  but  was  never  printed.  It  fell  into  Mr.  Auzont's  hands, 
and  from  him  I  had  it.  I  wrote  an  answer  to  it,  and  got  it  to  be  translated  into  French  :  it  wr  ■ 
favourably  received  by  many  in  Paris.  I  do  not  find  the  copy  of  that  censure  among  m 
papers :  but  I  have  still  the  copy  of  my  remarks  on  it,  from  which  the  substance  of  that 
censure  may  be  gathered  :  so  I  have  thought  fit  to  add  this  to  my  Appendix. 

The  fourth  pa])er  is  a  large  collection  of  many  mistakes  (descending  even  to  literal  ones), 
in  both  the  volumes  of  my  History,  and  in  the  Records  published  in  them,  which  a  learned 
and  worthy  person  has  read  with  more  exactness  than  either  my  amanuensis  or  myself  had 
done.  I  publish  these  sheets  as  that  unknown  person  sent  them  to  me,  whom  I  never  saw, 
as  far  as  I  remember ;  and  who  will  not  suffer  me  to  give  any  other  account  of  him,  but 
that  he  lives  in  one  of  the  universities.  His  copy  of  my  work  being  of  the  second  edition, 
only  some  very  few  of  the  errors  marked  that  had  crept  into  the  second,  but  that  were  not  in 
the  first  edition,  are  struck  out.  In  several  particulars  I  do  not  perfectly  agree  with  these 
corrections  ;  but  I  set  them  down  as  they  were  sent  me,  without  any  remarks  on  them  ; 
and  I  give  my  hearty  thanks  in  the  fullest  manner  I  can,  to  him  who  was  first  at  the  pains 
to  make  this  collection,  and  then  had  the  goodness  to  communicate  it  to  me  in  so  obliging 
a  manner  :  for  he  gave  me  a  much  greater  power  over  these  papers  than  I  have  thought  fit 
to  assume. 

The  next  paper  is  a  much  shorter  one.  It  is  indeed  the  abstract  of  a  larger  paper,  but 
I  have  taken  out  of  it  only  that  which  relates  to  my  History  :  and  have  not  meddled  with 
some  remarks  made  on  Harmer's  specimen,  and  many  more  made  on  the  "  Rights  of  an  En- 
glish Convocation."  These  did  not  belong  to  my  subject,  so  I  have  not  copied  them  out.  The 
writer  has  not  let  me  know  his  name ;  he  sent  the  sheets  to  me  in  an  unsubscribed  letter,  to 
■which  I  wrote  an  answer  by  the  conveyance  that  he  marked  out  to  me,  but  I  have  heard  no 
more  of  him. 

The  sixth  and  last  paper  was  sent  me  by  the  sincere  and  diligent  Mr.  Strype,  who  lias 
descended  to  such  a  full  and  minute  correction,  both  of  my  History  and  of  my  copies  of 
the  Records,  that  I  confess  it  gave  me  great  satisfaction  :  many  of  his  corrections  may  seem 
so  inconsiderable,  that  it  may  be  suggested  that  they  were  not  worth  the  while.  But  my 
whole  concern  in  writing,  being  to  deliver  the  transactions  of  a  former  age,  faithfully  down 
to  posterity,  nothing  could  please  me  more  than  to  have  every  error  I  had  fallen  into  dis- 
covered :  and  it  was  no  small  satisfaction  to  me,  to  find  that  a  writer  who  has  been  now 
above  thirty  years  examining  all  that  passed  in  that  age,  and  has  made  great  discovei'ies  of 
many  secrets  hitherto  not  known ;  and  who  was  so  kind  as  to  pass  over  nothing  how  small 
and  inconsiderable  soever  it  may  appear  to  be,  that  was  liable  to  correction  ;  yet  did  not 
touch  upon  any  one  thing  that  is  of  any  moment  in  my  whole  work.  This  I  look  on  as  a 
very  authentic  confirmation  of  it  all,  except  in  the  places  thus  censured  by  one  who  has 
searched  into  all  the  transactions  of  that  time  with  so  much  application  and  success. 
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This  work  was  composed  above  a  year  ago ;  and  after  it  was  read  and  corrected  by  some 
proper  judges,  it  was  put  in  the  press,  and  was  printed  ofif  to  the  end  of  king  Edward's 
reign,  before  the  1st  of  August  last :  nor  has  anything  been  added  to  it  since  that  time, 
except  some  very  few  particulars  in  the  last  book  relating  to  Scotland. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  preface,  and  so  dismiss  this  work  out  of  my  hands,  without  some 
reflections  on  what  has  appeared  among  us  of  late,  but  too  evidently,  in  a  course  of  some 
years.  Many  who  profess  great  zeal  for  the  legal  establishment,  yet  seem  to  be  set  on 
forming  a  new  scheme,  both  of  religion  and  government :  and  are  taking  the  very  same 
methods,  only  a  little  diversified,  that  have  been  pursued  in  popery,  to  bring  the  world  into 
a  blind  dependence  upon  the  clergy,  and  to  draw  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  nation  into 
their  hands. 

The  opinion  of  the  sacrament's  being  an  expiatory  sacrifice  ;  and  of  the  necessity  of  secret 
confession  and  absolution ;  and  of  the  church's  authority  acting  in  an  independence  on  the 
civil  powers,  were  the  foundations  of  popery  and  the  seminal  principles  out  of  which  that 
mass  of  corruptions  was  formed.  They  have  no  colour  for  them  in  the  New  Testament, 
nor  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  and  are  directly  contrary  to  all  the  principles  on  which 
the  Reformation  was  carried  on ;  and  to  every  step  that  was  made  in  the  whole  progress  of 
that  work :  and  yet  these  of  late  have  been  notions  much  favoured,  and  written  for  with 
much  zeal,  not  to  say  indecency  :  besides  a  vast  number  of  little  superstitious  practices,  that 
in  some  places  have  grown  to  a  great  height,  so  tliat  we  were  insensibly  going  ofl"  from  the 
Reformation,  and  framing  a  new  model  of  a  church,  totally  different  from  all  our  former 
principles,  as  well  as  from  our  present  establishment :  to  all  wliich  they  have  added  that 
singular  and  extravagant  conceit,  of  the  invalidity  of  baptism,  unless  ministered  by  one 
episcopally  ordained ;  though  this  not  only  cuts  off  all  communion  with  the  foreign  pro- 
testant  churches,  of  which,  perhaps,  they  make  no  great  account,  but  makes  doubtings 
to  arise  with  relation  to  great  numbers,  both  among  ourselves  and  in  the  Roman 
communion. 

This  I  lament ;  not  that  I  think  that  there  is  such  a  sacredness  in  any  human  con- 
stitution, that  it  is  never  to  be  called  in  question  or  altered :  for  if  we  had  the  same  reasons 
to  alter  anything  established  at  the  Reformation,  that  our  fathers  had  to  alter  the  former 
establishment  in  the  times  of  popery,  I  should  acknowledge  we  had  now  as  good  grounds 
to  change  the  present,  as  our  ancestors  had  then  to  change  the  former  constitution.  The 
Scriptures  are  the  only  sure  foundation  of  our  faith  that  is  unalterable :  all  other  con- 
stitutions being  always  to  be  governed  by  that  perfect  declaration  of  God's  holy  will  with 
relation  to  mankind.  But  it  gives  a  just  indignation  to  see  the  same  men  make  wide  steps 
to  great  alterations  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  make  heavy  complaints  where  tliere  is  no  just 
occasion  given,  and  that  about  points  of  mere  speculation;  whereas  the  other  relate  to 
matters  of  practice,  which  had  been  in  former  ages  so  managed,  that  the  whole  complex  of 
the  Christian  religion  was  totally  depraved  by  them. 

We  have  also  rules  and  rubricks  for  worship  that  are  our  standards  fixed  by  law  :  and 
yet  we  see  a  humour  of  innovation  making  a  great  progress  in  these,  without  tlie  least 
complaint,  by  the  same  persons  who  are  apt  to  make  tragical  outcries  on  the  smallest  trans- 
gressions on  the  other  hand. 

Botli  are  very  culpable :  but  of  the  two,  we  find  the  growth  of  superstition  has  been  so 
spreading,  as  well  as  so  specious,  that  the  extremes  of  that  hand  may  be  justly  reckoned  the 
more  dangerous  :  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  superstition  being  that  with  which  our  Saviour 
charged  the  Pharisees  of  his  time,  that  while  they  were  exact  in  tything  mint,  annise,  and 
cummin,  they  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  :  in 
opposition  to  which,  he  gives  a  standing  rule  applicable  to  all  such  cases,  "  These  things  ye 
ought  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone."  Tiiis  relates  to  practices  of  a 
lower  order,  but  such  as  are  commanded ;  whereas  voluntary  and  assumed  ones,  like  the 
washings  among  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time,  eat  out  the  sense  of  the  great  duties  of 
religion ;  instead  of  which,  some  trifling  performances  are  set  up,  and  are  highly  magnified, 
while  the  others  are  spoken  of  more  coldly  :  nor  does  anything  feed  a  censorious  and  uncha- 
ritable temper  more  than  these  voluntary  and  distinguishing  practices,  which  as  they  are 
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the  badges  of  different  parties,  so  they  are  the  engines  to  keep  up  that  wrath,  emulation, 
and  hatred,  that  has  made  such  havoc  among  us,  of  the  great  and  indispensable  duties  of 
peace,  brotherly-kindness,  and  charity. 

These  have  been  but  too  visibly  the  arts  of  Satan  to  divide  and  distract  us ;  and  have 
oftener  than  once  brought  us  near  the  brink  of  ruin.  God  has  often  rescued  us,  while  the 
continuance  and  progress  of  these  evil  dispositions  have  as  often  made  us  relapse  into  a 
broken  and  disjointed  state.  Oh  that  we  may  at  last  see  the  things  that  belong  to  our 
peace,  and  follow  after  those  things  that  make  for  peace,  and  the  things  wherewith  we 
may  edify  one  another.  lu  this  prayer  I  will  continue  as  long  as  I  live,  and  I  hope  to 
end  my  days  with  it.  We  must  ask  it  of  God,  and  of  him  only :  it  is  in  vain  to  ask 
it  of  some  men,  who  when  we  "speak  to  them  of  peace,  make  them  ready  to  battle;" 
we  must  look  for  it  only  to  him  who  said,  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you :  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you ;  not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I  unto  you."  The  world  will  only  give  it  to 
those  of  their  own  knot  and  party.  But  "  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  is  first  pure, 
tlien  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  intreated  ;  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy  :  and  the  fruits  of  righteousness  are  sown  in  peace,  of  them 
that  make  peace." 
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I  COME,  after  a  long  interval  of  three-and-thirty  years,  to  give  all  the  finishing  to  the 
*'  History  of  our  Reformation  "  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  either  from  new  disco- 
Teries  that  have  come  in  my  own  way,  or  the  kind  advertisements  of  friends,  and  the  severe 
animadversions  of  critics ;  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  use  that  I  could. 
It  has  been  objected  to  me,  that  I  wrote  in  haste,  and  did  not  reflect  enough  on  the  matters 
I  wrote  about.  That  may  be  very  true ;  and  I  will  give  an  account  how  it  happened  to 
be  so.  When  "  Sanders's  History"  was  published  in  France,  it  had  so  ill  an  eifect  there, 
that  some  of  our  best  divines  were  often  called  on  to  hasten  "such  an  answer  to  it,  as  might 
stop  the  course  of  so  virulent  a  book.  Those  to  whom  these  advices  were  sent,  thought  me 
a  proper  person  to  be  engaged  in  it. 

The  ancient,  the  learned,  and  the  pious  bishop  of  Worcester  *,  is  the  only  person  now 
alive  that  was  concerned  in  the  choice  :  and  he  having  read  all  the  printed  books  that  he 
could  hear  of,  relating  to  those  times,  had  taken  the  dates  of  every  remarkable  thing  that 
passed  out  of  them  ;  which  he  caused  to  be  copied  out  for  me.  They  are  about  eight  sheets 
of  paper.  Upon  this  stock  I  set  out,  and  searched  all  the  public  offices  about  the  town, 
with  a  labour  and  diligence  that  was  then  looked  on  as  no  contemptible  performance.  I 
marked  everything  as  exactly  as  I  could.  I  might,  in  such  a  variety,  m.ake  some  mistakes  ; 
for  which  men  of  candour  will  make  just  allowances.  But  when  I  had  gone  through  all 
that  lay  thus  open  to  me,  I  knew  what  treasures  were  still  in  the  Cotton  Library. 

The  present  bishop  of  Worcester  carried  rhe  to  sir  John  Cotton  to  ask  admittance  :  but 
a  great  prelate  f  had  been  beforehand  with  us ;  and  had  possessed  him  with  such  prejudices 
against  me,  as  being  no  friend  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  nor  to  the  constitution  of  our 
church,  that  he  said  (as  he  was  prepared),  that  vmless  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a 
secretary  of  state  would  recommend  me  as  a  person  fit  to  have  access  to  his  library,  he 
desired  to  be  excused.  And  though  that  worthy  prelate  said  he  would  be  answerable  for 
the  use  that  I  should  make  of  it,  yet  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  depart  from  the  answer 
that  he  had  made  us.  Nor  could  that  reverend  person  prevail  with  archbishop  Bancroft  to 
interpose.  And  though  I  offered  to  deliver  up  all  the  collections  I  had  made  to  any  person 
that  would  undertake  the  work,  yet  no  regard  was  had  to  that :  so  I  saw  it  was  resolved  on 
either  not  to  let  that  work  go  on ;  or,  at  least,  that  I  should  not  have  the  honour  to  be 
employed  in  it. 

With  this  we  were  at  a  full  stop,  when  accidentally  meeting  with  sir  John  Marsham  the 
younger,  I  told  him  how  I  was  denied  access  to  the  Cotton  Library ;  but  he  told  me  he 
was  by  marriage  a  nephew  to  the  family,  and  that  for  many  years  he  had  free  access  to  it, 
and  he  might  carry  with  him  whom  he  pleased ;  so  I,  with  a  copier,  went  thither  under 
his  protection  ;  and  we  were  hard  at  work  from  morning  to  night  for  ten  days ;  but  then 
the  owner  with  his  family  coming  to  town,  I  could  go  no  further.  In  that  time,  and  in 
the  haste  we  were  in,  I  did  make  such  a  progress,  that  the  good  bishop,  together  with  the 
late  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Tillotson,  and  the  late  bishop  of  Worcester,  Stillingfieet, 
thought  I  was  sufficiently  furnished  with  materials  for  composing  the  first  volume.     Every 

*  Bisliop  Lloyii. — Eo.  p.  396,  cliarges  "  Dolben,  bishop  of  Rochester,  at  the  in- 

t  The  bishop,  although  he  here  iinpute8  the  refusal  of  stigation    of    the    duke    of    Lauderdale,"     with    having 

sir  John  Cotton  wholly  to  the  interference  of  archbishop  '•'  diverted  sir  John  Cotton  from  suffering  him  to  search  his 

Saucroft,  jct  in  his  "  History  of  his  own  Times,"  vol,  i.  labrary."— Ed. 
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part  of  it,  as  I  wTote  it,  passed  through  their  liands,  and  under  their  censure,  and  I  submitted 
to  their  judgment  in  every  particular. 

I  have  been  told,  one  that  was  much  practised  in  that  library,  who  is  now  dead,  has 
censured  me  for  not  comparing  what  my  copier  wrote,  carefully  with  the  originals  :  to  this, 
all  I  can  say  is  that,  as  my  copier  by  mucli  practice  was  become  pretty  exact,  so  I  made  him 
read  all  over  to  me,  liaving  the  originals  In  my  hands.  I  cannot  say  in  such  dull,  though 
necessary  work,  as  the  collating  those  things,  I  carried  along  with  me  all  the  attention  that 
was  requisite ;  but  I  did  it  as  well  as  I  could.  And  when  I  was  lately  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  I  read  over  several  of  the  originals,  but  found  no  material  differences  from  tlie 
copies  I  had  printed.  One  indeed  runs  through  all  those  in  the  English  language,  which 
might  perhaps  offend  a  severe  critic,  that  the  old  spelling  is  not  everywhere  exactly  copied. 
I  did  recommend  it  to  my  copier,  and  he  observed  it  often ;  but  he  said  when  he  wrote 
quick  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry  an  antiquated  spelling  along  with  his  pen. 

The  first  volume  lay  a  year  after  I  wrote  it,  before  it  was  put  in  the  press,  and  was 
offered  to  be  read  and  corrected  by  all  who  were  willing  to  give  themselves  that  trouble. 
When  it  was  brought  to  secretary  Coventry  for  his  licence,  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  he 
dipped  into  it  out  of  curiosity ;  but  added,  that  he  found  such  an  entertainment  in  it,  that 
he  could  not  part  with  it  until  he  had  read  it  quite  through.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord 
chancellor,  took  time  to  read  and  examine  it,  and  to  add  many  remarks  in  several  parts  of 
it,  in  all  which  I  submitted  to  his  censure  :  and  some  smaller  matters  coming  in  my  way, 
they  were  added ;  so  when  those  under  whose  direction  I  made  every  step  in  it,  advised  me 
to  put  it  in  the  press,  I  went  on  with  it. 

It  happened  to  come  out  a  few  months  after  the  discovery  of  the  popish  plot ;  and  the 
ferment  of  that  working  powerfully  over  all  the  nation,  the  work  was  favourably  received ; 
and  as  I  had  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  for  it,  with  a  desire  to  finish  what  I 
had  begun ;  so  those  who  were  the  most  zealous  against  popery,  pressed  me  to  make  all 
possible  haste  with  the  second  volume,  when  they  understood  that  I  had  made  considerable 
discoveries  with  relation  to  queen  Mary's  reign.  By  that  time  sir  John  Cotton  seeing  the 
good  use  I  had  made  of  his  library,  was  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  injustice  of  the  sug- 
gestions that  had  been  made  to  my  prejudice,  and  allowed  me  free  liberty  to  examine  every- 
thing in  it :  in  which  I  ought  to  have  been  more  exact  than  I  was  in  searching  into  the 
matters  set  forth  in  my  first  volume ;  but  the  repeated  importunities  of  my  friends  for  my 
publishing  the  second  volume,  so  far  prevailed,  that  I  only  examined  what  belonged  to  that 
period.  I  took  indeed  some  papers  relating  to  the  former  reign,  that  accidentally  fell  in  my 
way,  and  inserted  them.  I  had  also  other  materials  brought  me  from  several  hands;  upon 
the  public  notice  that  I  gave  of  my  design  in  the  first  volume. 

That  primitive  bishop.  Fell,  of  Oxford,  engaged  an  acquaintance  of  his,  Mr.  Fullman,  to 
make  remarks  on  it :  which  he  did  with  a  particular  acrimony  and  style,  for  which  the 
bishop  had  prepared  me.  I  bore  it,  and  drew  out  of  it  all  that  was  material,  and  sent  it  to 
him  to  see  if  he  did  not  find  in  it  the  substance  of  all  his  remarks  on  the  first,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  volume.  It  has  been  published  over  and  over  again,  that  he  complained  that  I 
did  not  print  a  full  account  of  his  censure.  The  fact  was  thus : — I  sent  it  to  him  by  the 
carrier,  and  begged  of  him,  that  if  he  had  any  exception  to  the  abstract  I  had  made  of  his 
remarks,  he  would  return  it  back  to  me  as  soon  as  was  possible,  for  the  press  was  to  be 
stopped  till  it  came.  I  staid  for  it  till  the  second  return  of  the  carrier :  and  when  no 
answer  came,  I  reckoned  he  acquiesced  in  my  abstract,  so  I  put  it  in  the  press.  But  before 
it  was  printed  off,  his  answer  came  by  the  third  return  of  the  carrier :  and  I,  finding  that 
he  excepted  to  some  few  parts  of  my  paper,  was  at  the  charge  of  reprinting  it  exactly 
to  his  mind ;  and  he  afterwards  received  the  present  that  I  made  him,  without  any  insinu- 
ation of  any  complaint. 

Thus  this  work  was  sent  abroad  into  the  world.  Nor  do  I  yet  see  what  more  I  could 
have  done  to  procure  me  better  information,  nor  what  other  steps  I  could  have  made.  It  took 
quiet  possession  of  the  belief  of  the  nation  at  home,  and  of  a  great  part  of  Europe  abroad, 
being  translated  into  four  languages :  and  for  some  years  I  heard  of  neither  censure  nor 
answer. 
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When  I  went  to  Paris  in  the  year  1685, 1  found  there  was  a  censure  going  about  written, 
but  not  printed.  It  came  into  my  hands,  and  I  presently  wrote  an  answer  to  it,  which  I 
got  to  be  put  into  French :  and  all  who  read  both  papers,  seemed  fully  satisfied  with  my 
answer,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  I  was  told  that  it  was  writ  by 
Mr,  Le  Grand,  who  had  given  out  in  many  companies,  that  he  had  great  objections  ready 
to  be  made  to  my  history.  Upon  that,  two  learned  and  worthy  men,  Mr.  Auzont  and 
Mr.  Thevenot,  designed  to  bring  us  together,  and  to  hear  what  Mr.  Le  Grand  had  to 
object.  "We  dined  at  Mr.  Thevenot's;  and  after  dinner,  for  the  space  of  three  hours, 
Mr.  Le  Grand  proposed  his  objections,  and  I  answered  them  on  the  sudden,  far  from 
charming  them  with  my  eloquence ;  which  Mr.  Le  Grand  must  certainly  mean  as  a  jest, 
for  I  pretend  to  no  more  French  than  to  be  understood  when  I  speak  it.  What  he  said  was 
mean  and  trifling,  and  yet  it  was  so  fully  answered  by  me,  that  we  parted  civilly,  and  (as 
I  thoup;ht)  good  friends.  And  when  he  was  gone,  both  Thevenot  and  Auzont  said,  they 
were  ashamed  to  hear  such  poor  things  objected  (pauvretes  was  their  word),  after  the  noise 
that  Mr.  Le  Grand  had  made.  But  two  days  after,  Mr.  Auzont  came  tome,  both  in  his 
own  name  and  in  Mr.  Thevenot's,  and  desired  me  not  to  speak  of  that  matter  to  any  person. 
The  court  was  then  so  set  on  extirpating  heresy,  that  they  apprehended  anything  said  by 
me  might  bring  me  into  trouble  :  they  would  do  me  justice,  so  I  needed  not  be  concerned 
to  do  it  to  myself. 

I  must  also  add,  that  Mr.  Le  Grand  said,  after  he  had  offered  his  objections,  that  as  to 
the  main  of  my  history,  he  could  furnish  me  with  many  materials  to  support  it.  And  he 
made  me  a  present  of  a  very  valuable  book,  published  by  Camusat  at  Troyes,  1613,  with 
the  title  of  "  Melanges  Historiqnes,"  of  which  I  have  made  good  use  in  the  following  work. 
The  matter  rested  thus  till  the  year  1688,  that  Mr.  Le  Grand  published  the  "  History  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth's  Divorce."  And  soon  after  that,  two  other  volumes  of  his  appeared  : 
one  was  a  severe  invective  against  me  and  my  History ;  the  other  was  a  Collection  of  Letters, 
by  which  his  History  was  justified.  In  this  last  there  are  some  very  valuable  ones,  to  which 
I  have  had  occasion  oftener  than  once  to  refer  my  reader.  In  the  two  first  of  these  tomes, 
Mr.  Le  Grand  thought  fit  to  lay  aside  all  sort  of  good  manners,  and  to  treat  me  more  in 
the  style  of  an  angry  monk,  than  of  one  that  had  lived  long  in  the  company  of  well-bred 
men.  I  imputed  this  to  a  management  ho  was  under  by  some  of  the  court  of  that  unfor- 
tunate prince,  who  soon  after  felt  the  tragical  effects  of  such  unhappy  councillors  as  had 
then  the  ascendant.  To  these,  I  did  believe,  Mr.  Le  Grand  had  dedicated  his  pen ;  and 
that  drew  from  me  a  severe  postscript  to  a  censure  that  I  published  upon  the  bishop  of 
Meaux's  "  Book  of  Variations,"  for  which  I  am  heartily  sorry,  and  ask  his  pardon. 

The  truth  is,  the  first  paper  in  liis  third  tome,  seemed  to  justify  anything  that  could  have 
been  said  to  expose  a  man  that  could  offer  such  an  abstract  as  he  gave  of  it  in  his  "  History," 
and  them  that  judged  so  ill  as  to  think  fit  to  print  that  letter,  that  does  plainly  contradict 
the  sense  he  gave  of  it.  The  letter  is  writ  by  P.ace,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  king  Henry  (said 
by  him  to  be  written  in  the  year  1526)  ;  but  in  that  he  is  mistaken,  as  will  appear  after- 
wards), on  the  subject  of  tlie  divorce.  He  owns  that  he  writ  the  book,  which  had  been 
brought  to  the  king  the  day  before  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Wakefield,  who  was 
ready  to  defend  it  all,  either  in  writing  or  in  a  public  disputation.  "  And  *  since  he  heard  from 
the  king  that  some  of  his  learned  councillors  wrote  that  Deuteronomy  abrogated  Leviticus, 
he  shows  him  how  false  that  was.  It  was  only  a  recapitulation  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  it 
seems  they  thought  this  was  the  importance  of  the  Greek  word  Deuteronomy  (or  a  second 
law),  but  he  shows  that  it  imported  only  a  repetition  of  the  former  law,  and  the  book  had 

*  Et  quoniam    majcstas  tua  mihi  significavit,   nescio  rogavit,  ut  sibi  significarcm,  an  placeret  tibi  veritatem  hac 

quo8  6  suis  literatis  consiliariis  scripsisse  Deuteronomiuni  in  re  intelligerc,  utium  starct  a  te  an  contra  te  1     Ei  ita 

abrogare   Levilicum,    diligcnler  perquisivi  quid    id    sibi  respondi,  Te  nihil  velle  quod  esset  alienum  a  nobili  prin- 

vellet  ;■  et  tandem  inveni   id  indubitato  falsum  esse  :  est  cipe,  et  singularibiis  virtutibus  prsedito ;  ilium  majestati 

compendium,  ac  repetitio,  seu,  ut  ita  dicam,  recapitulatio  tuae  rem  gratissimam  facturum  si  laboraret  ut  puram  veri- 

LegisMosaicse.  Et  illud  GrsEcum  nomen  X)eM<erorao»jii/m,  tatera  tibi  declaret.     Turn  ille  nescio  quo  ductus  timore 

•quantum  ad  sensum  rei  attinet  illud,  idem  significat  quod  negavit  se  hoc  posse  facere,  nisi  majestas  tua  id  sibi  injun- 

habetur  in  Hebtaeo  ;  id  est,  liber,  in  quo  continetur  se-  geret  et  roanderet ;  et  si   mandares  se  producturum   in 

cunda  lex,   vel   repetitio   primae   legis.      Post   meurn   a  medium  tam  contra  te  quam  pro  te  ilia  quae  nemo  alius  in 

majestate    tua  disccssum,   D.  R.  Wakefeldus    unicc   me  hoc  tuo  regno  produccre  posset. 
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another  title  in  the  Hebrew.  Then  he  says  that  Wakefield  desired  him  to  let  him  know 
whether  the  king  had  a  mind  to  know  the  truth  in  that  matter,  whether  it  stood  for  him, 
or  against  him ;  to  this  Pace  answered,  that  the  king  desired  nothing  but  what  became  a 
noble  and  a  virtuous  prince,  and  that  he  would  do  a  most  acceptable  thing  to  him  if  he 
would  take  pains  to  let  him  know  what  was  the  pure  verity :  then  he  being  under  some 
fear,  said  he  could  not  set  about  it,  unless  his  majesty  would  enjoin  and  command  it ;  but 
when  he  received  his  commands,  he  would  set  forth  such  things  both  against  him  and  for 
him,  as  no  other  person  within  his  kingdom  could  do."  There  is  nothing  here  but  what  is 
honourable  both  for  the  king,  for  Pace,  and  for  Wakefield. 

Mr.  Le  Grand  has  made  a  very  particular  abstract  of  this  :  he  says,  *  Pace  "  designing  to 
flatter  his  prince's  passion,  thought  they  should  not  stand  either  on  the  Vulgate,  or  the 
Seventy  translators,  but  have  recourse  only  to  the  Hebrew,  which  he  maintained  was  more 
favourable  to  the  king.  He  had  written  to  Wakefield,  and  showed  him  the  trouble  the  king 
was  in,  and  desired  he  would  clear  up  the  matter  ;  Wakefield,  ravished  to  be  thus  employed, 
said  he  would  justify  all  that  Pace  had  said  to  the  king ;  but  then  apprehending  that  Pace 
mic^ht  deceive  him,  or  be  deceived  himself;  or  perhaps  that  the  king  might  change  his  mind, 
he  desired  tliat  the  king  himself  would  let  him  knoAV  what  he  would  have  him  to  do  ; 
whether  he  should  defend  the  one  side,  or  the  other ;  and  he  would  do  according  to  the  orders 
he  should  receive,  and  make  such  discoveries  for  or  against  it  as  should  pass  the  capacity  of 
all  Enolislimcn.  Thus,  (ends  he)  Wakefield,  who  had  more  vanity  than  religion,  was 
driving  a  traffic  with  his  sentiments." 

I  have  put  in  the  margin  the  Latin  of  Pace's  letters,  and  the  account  that  Mr.  Le  Grand 
gives  of  it  in  French,  that  the  reader  may  judge  what  can  be  thought  of  a  man  that  repre- 
sents things  so  unfairly,  and  makes  such  inferences  from  them.  I  confess  this  raised  in  me 
too  much  indignation  to  be  governed  as  it  ought  to  have  been  :  I  therefore  thought  such  a 
wTiter  deserved  not  to  be  followed  in  every  step.  I  likewise  employed,  at  several  times, 
some  who  went  to  Paris,  to  try  in  what  esteem  that  performance  was :  and  if  I  was  not 
much  deceived  in  the  accounts  sent  me  from  thence,  the  book  had  lost  the  esteem  of  all  per- 
sons there,  so  that  it  was  no  more  talked  of,  nor  read.  I  cannot  therefore  bring  myself  to 
examine  it  minutely,  yet  where  any  matter  of  weight  requires  it,  I  shall  either  justify,  or 
retract  wliat  I  had  delivered  in  my  history.  I  shall  say  no  more  of  that  work  in  this  place, 
save  only  that  the  original  judgment  of  the  Sorbonne,  about  which  Mr.  Le  Grand  seemed  to 
be  chiefly  concerned,  both  in  the  conference  I  had  with  him,  and  in  his  book,  is  now  found 
by  Mr.  Rj-mer,  among  the  other  judgments  of  the  Universities  in  the  secret  treasury,  out  of 
which  that  Laborious  searcher  into  our  original  treaties,  has  already  published  fifteen  great 
volumes  in  folio  :  of  this  I  shall  give  a  more  particular  account  in  its  proper  place. 

The  next  attack  that  was  made  on  my  work,  was  in  the  year  1693,  under  the  title  of, 
"  A  Specimen  of  some  Errors  and  Defects  in  the  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England:"  by  Anthony  Harmer.  It  was  well  known  that  was  a  disguised  name,  and 
that  the  author  was  Jlr.  Henry  Wharton,  who  had  gublished  two  volumes  with  the  title  of 
"  Anglia  Sacra ":  he  had  examined  the  dark  ages  before  the  Reformation,  with  much 
diligence,  and  so  knew  many  things  relating  to  those  times  beyond  any  man  of  the  age ;  he 
pretended  that  he  had  many  more  errors  in  reserve,  and  that  this  specimen  was  only  a  hasty 
collection  of  a  few,  out  of  many  other  discoveries  he  could  make :  this  consisted  of  some 
trifling  and  minute  difi"erences  in  some  dates  of  transactions  of  no  importance,  upon  which 
nothing  depended  ;  so  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  took  these  too  easily  from  printed  books ;  or 
if  I  committed  any  errors  in  my  notes  taken  in  the  several  offices.     He  likevdse  follows  me 

*  Nous  avons  la  lettre  de  ce  dernier  (Pare),  qui  chcr-  Pace  pouvoit  le  troinper  ou  se  tromper  lui-meme,  ou  que 

chant  a  flatter  la  passio.T  de  son  Prince,  vouloit  que  sans  le  roy  changeroit  peut-^tre,  il   alia  trouver  Pace  et  lui 

s'arreter  ni  a  la  V\ilgate  ni  a  la  traduction  des  Septante,  on  tfeinoignoit  qu'il  souhaitroit  que  sa  majestfe  lui  ecrivit  elle- 

eut  recoiirs  au  texte   h^breu ;    qu'il   soutenoit  lui  5tre  meme  ce  qu'ellc  vouloit  qu'il  fit,  et  s'il  devoit  defendro 

plus   favorable.     II  en  ecrivit  a   Robert    Wakefield,   et  le  pour  ou  le  centre  ;  et  qu'alnrs  selon  les  ordres  qu'il 

lui  decouvrit  I'embarrasou  le  roi  se  trouvoit,  le  priant  de  rccevroit,  il  donneroit  des  eclaircissements  ou  pour  ou  con- 

lui  vouloir   eclaircir  cette  matiere.     Wakefield,  ravi   de  tre,  qui  passeroient  la  capacite  de  tous  les  Anglois.  C'est 

travailler  pour  le  roy,  repondit  d'abord,   qu'il  appuieroit  ainsi  que   Wakefield,   qui   avoit  plus  de  vanite  que  do 

ce  que  Pace  avoit  dit  i  Henry.    Puis  faisant  rtflexion  que  religion,  trafiquoit  de  sea  sentiments. 
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through  the  several  recapitulations  I  had  made  of  the  state  of  things  hcfore  the  Reformation, 
and  finds  errors  and  omissions  in  most  of  these ;  he  adds  some  things  out  of  papers  I  liad 
never  seen.  The  whole  was  written  with  so  much  malice,  and  such  contempt,  that  I  must 
give  some  account  of  the  man,  and  of  his  motives.  He  had  expressed  great  zeal  against 
popery,  in  the  end  of  King  James's  reign,  being  then  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  who, 
as  he  said,  had  promised  him  the  first  of  those  prebends  of  Canterbury  that  should  fall  in  his 
gift ;  so  when  he  saw  that  the  archbishop  was  resolved  not  to  take  the  oaths,  but  to  forsake 
his  post,  he  made  an  earnest  application  to  me,  to  secure  that  for  him  at  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son's  hands :  I  pressed  him  in  it  as  much  as  was  decent  for  me  to  do,  but  he  said  he  woidd 
not  encourage  these  aspiring  men,  by  promising  anything  before  it  should  fall ;  as  indeed 
none  of  them  fell  during  his  time.  Wharton,  upon  this  answer,  thought  I  had  neglected 
him,  looking  on  it  as  a  civil  denial,  and  said  he  woidd  be  revenged  ;  and  so  he  published 
that  specimen.  Upon  which,  I,  in  a  letter  that  I  printed,  addressed  to  the  present  bishop 
of  Worcester,  charged  him  again  and  again  to  bring  forth  all  tliat  he  pretended  to  have 
reserved  at  that  time ;  for  until  that  was  done,  I  would  not  enter  upon  the  examination  of 
that  specimen.  It  was  received  with  contempt ;  and  Tillotson  justified  my  pressing  him  to 
take  Wharton  under  his  particular  protection  so  fully,  that  he  sent  and  asked  me  pardon  :  he 
said  he  was  set  on  to  it,  and  that  if  I  would  procure  anything  for  him,  he  would  discover 
everything  to  me  :  I  despised  that  offer,  but  said  that  I  would  at  any  price  buy  of  him 
those  discoveries  that  he  pretended  to  have  in  reserve ;  but  Mr.  Chiswell,  (at  whose  house 
he  then  lay,  being  sick,)  said  he  could  draw  nothing  of  that  from  him,  and  he  believed  he 
had  nothing  :  he  died  about  a  year  after:  so  I  will  say  no  more  of  him,  only  this,  that  wliere 
I  see  a  voucher  for  anything  that  he  objects,  I  will  submit  and  own  my  error,  but  I  have  no 
reason  to  take  anything  on  his  word.  I  have  a  work  lying  on  my  table,  which  shows  how 
little  regard  is  due  to  his  collections.  It  was  sent  me  by  a  worthy  person  in  one  of  the 
universities,  and  is  a  collating  of  ten  pages  of  his  "  Angha  Sacra,"  with  the  manuscript  that 
he  vouches  :  it  swells  indeed  to  a  book.  Wharton  omits  the  most  material  passage  of  an 
instrument  that  blemished  one  of  his  heroes.  In  some  places  there  are  errors  in  every  line  ; 
and  there  are  three  capital  errors  in  one  line,  and  about  fifty  in  that  small  compass  ;  I  have 
showed  the  book  to  a  great  many  persons,  and  will  show  it  to  any  who  desire  to  see  it,  but 
do  not  descend  here  to  further  particulars,  for  that  perhaps  might  discover  the  author,  and 
«xpose  him  to  tlie  malice  of  an  ill-natured  cabal.  Since  that  time,  a  writer  of  a  greater 
name,  has,  with  abundance  of  ill-natured  scorn,  pretended  to  under-value  my  work.  I  name 
him  not,  for  I  love  not  to  transmit  the  remembrance  of  such  things  to  posterity.  Where  he 
gives  such  vouchers  as  can  be  come  at,  I  will  be  ready  to  retract,  but  when  he  appeals  to 
some  nameless  manuscript  in  his  own  possession,  I  will  have  no  regard  to  this ;  for  a  writer 
that  has  been  found  too  faulty  in  citing  such  vouchers  as  can  be  examined,  ought  not  to 
expect  belief,  when  he  has  recourse  to  such  as  are  kept  by  him  as  secrets,  not  to  be  communi- 
cated but  to  a  few  confidants,  nor  entirely  to  these,  as  I  have  been  informed.  All  that  has 
been  hitherto  objected  to  me,  though  with  airs  of  great  assurance  and  scorn,  has  been  so 
trifling,  that  some  good  judges  have  thought  I  showed  them  too  much  respect  to  take  any 
notice  of  them  :  they  thought  it  was  enough  to  mark  down  such  small  mistakes  as  I  saw  liad 
been  made  by  me,  without  so  much  as  mentioning  those  who  made  such  reflections.  I  would 
have  complied  with  their  advice,  if  I  had  not  a  just  zeal  to  maintain  the  credit  of  that  work  ; 
which  I  cannot  do  better  than  by  acknowledging  the  discoveries  that  had  been  made,  even 
in  the  minutest  matters,  though  with  all  the  indecency  and  contempt  possible. 

A  very  worthy  person,  in  one  of  the  universities,  has  sent  me  a  copious  collection  of 
remarks  on  both  my  former  volumes,  but  upon  condition  not  to  name  him  ;  which  I  will 
observe  religiously,  because  I  promised  it ;  though  it  is  not  easy  to  myself,  since  I  may  not 
own  to  whom  I  owe  so  great  an  obligation ;  but  I  suppress  none  of  them,  and  give  them 
entirely  as  he  offered  them  to  me.  I  have  had  assistance  from  some  other  hands,  which  I 
will  gratefully  own  as  I  come  to  mention  them,  in  their  proper  places. 

I  have  chosen  rather  to  pubhsh  all  that  is  of  new  offered  to  me,  in  a  volume  apart,  than 
to  reprint  my  former  volumes  with  these  corrections,  as  some  have  advised  me  to  do.  Tliere 
are  some  thousands  of  the  former  impressions  abroad  in  the  nation,  that  would  be  of  little 
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value,  if  any  such  new  edition  sliould  appear.  I  have  ever  looked  on  such  new  enlarged 
editions  as  little  less  tlian  a  robbino;  the  public  ;  besides  that,  in  so  doing,  I  should  only  drop 
those  errors  of  my  former  work,  Avithout  that  formal  disowning  and  retracting  of  tliem,  wliicli 
I  think  I  owe  the  public.  I  have  ever  looked  on  falsehoods  in  history,  when  fallen  into 
deliberately,  as  the  worst  sort  of  lying,  both  the  most  public,  and  the  most  lasting.  But  if 
they  are  more  innocently  committed,  and  are  yet  persisted  in  after  a  discovery,  they  are  as 
bad  as  when  done  on  design.  I  writ  before  as  well  and  as  carefully  as  I  could ;  and  if  in 
SI)  great  a  variety  of  material,  some  are  spurious,  and  others  appear  doubtful — and  if  in  tho 
haste  in  which  the  circumstances  of  that  time  almost  forced  me  to  publish  that  work,  with- 
out looking  out  for  more  aid,  and  without  waiting  for  further  discoveries,  there  are  somo 
inconsideralile  errors  and  defects  in  the  less  important  parts  of  my  work,  that  relate  not  in 
the  main  of  things,  I  hope  the  world  will  be  so  just,  and  so  favourable,  as  to  make  fair 
allowances  for  them,  and  to  accept  all  the  reparation  I  can  make  for  past  errors,  when  I  own 
my  failing,  and  set  my  readers  right. 

I  come  next  to  give  an  account  of  the  reasons  that  moved  me  to  set  about  this  work  at 
tliis  time.  The  reasons  of  my  engaging  in  it  at  first  seemed  now  to  return  upon  me,  and 
have  determined  me  to  delay  the  doing  of  it  no  longer.  The  danger  of  a  popish  successor 
then  in  view,  and  the  dreadful  ajiprehensions  we  had  of  the  power  of  France,  and  of  tlie  zeal 
with  which  the  extirpating  that  whicli  somo  called  the  pestilent  heresy,  that  had  so  long 
infested  those  northern  kingdoms,  was  then  driven  on,  made  it  seem  a  proper  time  to  awaken 
tlie  nation,  by  showing  both  what  Popery,  and  what  the  Reformation  was  ;  by  showing  the 
cruelty  and  falsehood  of  the  former,  and  what  the  patience  and  courage  of  our  reformers  was; 
and  the  work  had  generally  so  good  an  effect  then,  that  if  the  like  dangers  seemed  to  revert, 
it  may  not  be  an  improper  attempt  to  try  once  more  to  awaken  a  nation  that  has  perliaps 
forgot  past  dangers,  and  yet  may  be  nearer  them  than  evei\ 

If  there  is  any  difference  between  the  present  state  of  things,  and  that  we  were  in  above 
thirty  years  ago,  it  is  that  we  are  now  more  naked  and  defenceless,  more  insensible  and 
stupid,  and  much  more  depraved  in  all  respects  than  we  were  then.  We  are  sunk  in  our  learn- 
ing, vitiated  in  principle  ;  tainted,  some  with  atheism,  others  with  superstition  ;  both  which, 
tliough  by  different  ways,  prepare  us  for  popery.  Our  old  breaches  are  not  healed,  and  new 
ones,  not  known  in  former  times,  are  raised  and  fomented  with  much  industry  and  great  art, 
as  well  as  much  heat :  many  are  barefacedly  going  back  to  that  misery,  from  which  God 
with  such  a  mighty  hand  rescued  us  ;  and  has  hitherto  preserved  us  with  an  amazing  chain  of 
happy  providences  ;  but  "the  deaf  adder  stops  her  ear,  let  the  charmer  charm  never  so  wisely." 

All  books  relating  to  those  controversies  lie  dead  in  shops,  few  calling  for  them  ;  many  of 
them  (as  men  of  the  trade  have  told  me)  being  looked  on  as  waste  paper,  and  turned  to 
pasteboard.  There  are,  after  all,  some  real  and  sensible  arguments  that  may  perhaps  have 
some  effect  on  those  who  let  not  them-elves  be  moved  with  matters  of  dry  speculation,  or 
with  cold  reasoning.  I  have  made  many  discoveries  that  may  awaken  some  on  whom  the 
clearest  demonstrations  will  perhaps  make  no  impression. 

In  queen  Mary's  time,  beside  all  that  scene  which  I  had  formerly  opened  of  a  perfidious 
breach  of  solemn  promises,  of  the  corrupting  and  packinor  of  parliaments,  and  of  that  unre- 
lenting cruelty  which  was  pursued  to  the  end  of  that  reign  without  intermission,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  see  much  farther  into  the  spirit  which  then  prevailed.  I  have  had  the  perusal 
of  the  original  council-book,  that  went  from  the  beoinning  of  her  reign  to  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1557;  in  which  such  a  spirit  of  cruelty  and  bigotry  appears  through  the  whole  course 
of  that  reign,  that  I  was  indeed  amazed  to  find  a  poor  harmless  woman,  weak  though  learned, 
guilty  of  nothing  but  what  her  religion  infused  in  her,  so  carried  to  an  indecency  of  barbarity, 
that  it  appears  that  Bonner  himself  was  not  cruel  enough  for  her,  or  at  least  for  her  confessor. 
She  believed  herself  with  child,  and  when  the  time  came  in  which  she  expected  to  be 
delivered,  she  continued  looking  for  it  every  day  above  a  month  ;  then  a  conceit  was  put  in 
her  head  that  she  could  not  bear  her  child  as  long  as  there  was  a  heretic  left  in  the  kingdom. 

It  was  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  the  council  to  quicken  the  persecution  everywhere. 
Letters  were  writ  to  the  men  of  quality  in  the  several  counties  to  assist  at  the  execution  of 
those  who  suffered  for  heresy,  and  to  call  on  all  their  friends  to  attend  on  them.      Letters  of 
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thanks  were  writ  to  such  officious  persons  as  expressed  their  zeal,  ordering  them  to  commit 
all  to  prison  who  came  not  to  the  service,  and  to  keep  them  in  prison  till  the  comfort  of 
their  amendment  appeared.  Directions  were  given  to  put  such  as  would  not  discover  others 
to  the  torture  :  thanks  were,  in  a  particular  style,  sent  to  some  gentlemen  who  (as  it  is 
expressed)  came  so  "  honestly  and  of  themselves  to  assist  the  sheriffs  at  those  executions." 
Pretences  of  conspiracies  were  everywhere  under  examination ;  many  were  committed  and 
tried  for  words ;  letters  were  writ  to  corporations  about  the  elections  of  mayors ;  and  the 
lords  had  many  letters  to  look  carefully  to  the  elections  of  parliament-men,  and  to  engage 
the  electors  to  reserve  their  voices  for  such  as  they  should  name.  Sheriffs  began  to  grow 
backward  and  to  delay  executions,  in  hopes  of  reclaiming  persons  so  condemned ;  but  they 
were  ordered  to  do  so  no  more. 

Letters  were  on  one  day  wrote  to  the  sheriffs  of  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Staffordshire, 
and  to  several  mayors,  to  signify  what  had  moved  them  to  stay  the  executions  of  such  persons 
as  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  the  ordinaries,  being  condemned  for  heresy.  One  letter  of 
a  more  sino-ular  strain  was  wrote  to  the  lord  mayor  and  the  sheriffs  of  London  to  give  sub- 
stantial orders  (I  give  the  words  in  the  council-book),  "  that  when  any  obstinate  man, 
condemned  by  order  of  the  law,  shall  be  delivered  to  be  punished  for  heresy,  there  be  a  good 
number  of  officers  and  other  men  appointed  to  be  at  the  execution,  who  may  be  charged  to 
see  such  as  shall  misuse  themselves,  either  by  comforting,  aiding,  or  praising  the  offenders,  or 
otherwise  use  themselves  to  the  ill  example  of  others,  to  be  apprehended  and  committed  to 
ward  ;  and  besides  to  give  commandment  that  no  householder  suffer  any  of  his  apprentices 
or  other  servants  to  be  abroad  other  than  such  as  their  masters  will  answer  for  ;  and  that  this 
order  be  always  observed  in  like  cases  hereafter."  Such  pains  were  taken  to  extinguish  all 
the  impressions  of  humanity,  or  at  least  to  punish  every  expression  of  it ;  and  this  was  so 
constantly  pursued,  that  three  men  and  two  women  were  burnt  at  Canterbury  on  the  10th  of 
November,  a  week  before  her  death  ;  for  she  died  on  the  17th. 

Nor  were  they  satisfied  with  all  these  arts  of  cruelty  in  England ;  but  hearing  that  there 
were  some  of  that  sort  in  Ireland,  one  Cole  was  sent  over  with  a  commission  to 
Cox  s  Hist,  of  gg^  ^  persecution  on  foot  there.  When  he  was  at  Chester,  the  corporation  waited 
on  him  in  respect  to  his  being  sent  by  the  queen :  he  showed  them  his  powers 
and  letters  to  the  government  of  Ireland  ;  but  leaving  his  papers  on  the  table  when  he  v/ent 
in  respect  to  this  body  to  conduct  them  down  stairs,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  being  secretly 
a  zealous  woman,  did,  with  a  particular  address,  make  up  a  packet  like  his,  in  which  she  piit 
a  pack  of  cards,  the  knave  of  clubs  being  turned  uppermost ;  and  so  she  took  away  his  papers, 
putting  this  instead  of  them.  He  suspecting  nothing,  nor  looking  into  them,  went  over  to 
Dublin,  and  delivered  his  message  and  packet  to  the  council  there,  which  was  certainly 
received  with  scorn  and  indignation.  He  came  back  to  London,  and  got  new  powers  a  few 
days  before  the  queen's  death ;  for  the  news  of  it  overtook  him  before  he  had  his  passage. 
The  levity  of  this  story  made  me  at  first  suspect  it,  till  I  found  it  in  several  books  in  which 
it  is  said  that  the  woman  had  for  this  service  a  pension  from  queen  Elizabeth. 

I  have  in  my  former  History  showed  what  steps  were  made  in  that  reign  towards  the 
setting  up  an  Inquisition  in  England,  which  was  very  probably  suggested  by  king  Philip  and 
some  of  his  Spaniards,  as  the  only  sure  method  to  extirpate  heresy  :  but  I  have  since  seen 
some  further  steps  made  towards  it.  Ratcliffe,  earl  of  Sussex,  was  in  high  favour,  and  he, 
who  saw  what  was  the  method  to  secure  and  advance  it,  moved  that,  instead  of  the  dilatory 
proceedings  in  the  ordinary  courts,  such  offenders  should  be  proceeded  against  by  martial 
law.  To  this  the  council  wrote  answer,  they  commended  his  zeal,  and  acknowledged  that 
such  persons  deserved  to  be  so  used ;  yet  it  was  not  thought  the  best  way,  but  they  were  to 
be  punished  as  the  laws  did  order.  But  when  they  had  had  their  punishment,  he  was 
ordered  to  keep  them  in  prison  and  in  irons  till  they  came  to  know  themselves  and  their 
duty.  I  have  also  found  what  he  did  towards  the  setting  up  an  inquisition.  I  did  formerly 
Vol.  ii  of  print  the  instructions  that  were  sent  to  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Of  these  the  sixth 
H.  R.  Colicc-  did  run  thus  :  "  They  shall  procure  to  have  in  every  parish,  or  part  of  the  shire, 
tion  of  liec.  as  near  as  may  be,  some  one  or  more  honest  men  secretly  instructed  to  give 
information  of  the  inhabitants  amongst  or  about  them."     I  find  in  a  register  of 
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the  earl  of  Sussex  tliat  to  the  sixth  article  it  is  agreed,  "that  tlie  justices  of  tlie  peace  in 
every  of  their  limits  shall  call  secretly  before  them  one  or  two  honest  and  secret  persons,  or 
more  by  their  discretions,  and  such  as  they  shall  think  good,  and  command  them  by  oath  or 
otherways,  as  the  same  justices  shall  think  good,  that  they  shall  secretly  learn  and  search 
out  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  evil-behave  themselves  idly  at  church,  or  despise  openly 
by  words  the  king  and  queen's  proceedings,  or  go  about  to  make  or  move  any  stir,  commo- 
tion, or  imlawful  gathering  together  of  the  people ;  or  that  shall  tell  any  seditious  or  lewd 
tales,  rumours,  or  news,  to  move  or  stir  any  person  or  persons  to  rise,  stir,  or  make  any 
commotion  or  insurrection,  or  to  consent  to  any  such  intent  or  purpose.  And  also,  that  the 
same  persons  so  to  be  appointed  shall  declare  to  tiie  same  justices  of  the  peace  the  ill  behaviour 
of  lewd  disordered  persons,  whether  it  shall  be  for  using  unlawful  games,  idleness,  and  such 
other  light  behaviour  of  such  suspected  persons  as  shall  be  within  the  same  town,  or  near 
thereabouts.  And  that  the  same  information  shall  be  given  secretly  to  the  justices ;  and  the 
same  justices  shall  call  such  accused  persons  before  them,  and  examine  them,  without  declaring 
by  whom  they  be  accused.  And  that  the  same  justices  shall,  upon  their  examinations, 
punish  the  offenders  according  as  their  offences  shall  appear  to  them  upon  the  accusement 
and  examination  by  their  discretion,  either  by  open  punishment  or  good  a-bearing."  Here 
are  sworn  spies  appointed,  like  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition  ;  secret  depositions  not 
to  be  discovered ;  and  upon  these  further  proceedings  are  ordered.  If  this  had  been 
well  settled,  what  remained  to  complete  a  coui-t  of  inquisition  would  have  been  more  easily 
carried. 

Here  is  that  which  those  who  look  towards  a  popish  successor  must  look  for  when  that 
evil  day  comes.  All  this  will  make  little  impression  on  those  who  have  no  fixed  belief  of 
anything  in  religion  themselves,  and  so  may  reckon  it  a  small  matter  to  be  of  any  religion 
that  comes  to  have  the  law  and  the  government  on  its  side,  and  resolve  to  change  with  every 
wind  and  tide  rather  than  put  anything  to  hazard  by  struggling  against  it.  Yet  some  com- 
passion to  those  who  have  a  more  firm  belief  of  those  great  truths  might  be  expected  from 
men  of  the  same  country,  kindred,  and  who  have  hitherto  professed  to  be  of  the  same  religion. 
The  reviving  the  fires  in  Smithfield,  and  from  thence  over  the  whole  nation,  has  no  amiable 
view  to  make  any  haste  to  it ;  and  least  of  all  to  those  who,  if  they  have  any  principles  at 
all,  must  look  for  nothing  less  than  the  being  turned  out  of  their  livings,  or  forced  to  abandon 
their  families,  and  upon  every  surmise  or  suspicion  to  be  hunted  from  place  to  place,  glad  if 
they  can  get  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion  into  parts  beyond  the  seas ;  and  then  they  may 
expect  to  meet  with  some  of  that  haughty  contempt  with  which  too  many  have  treated 
foreigners  who  took  sanctuary  among  us. 

But  when  this  fatal  revolution  comes  upon  us,  if  God  for  our  sins  abandons  us  into  the 
hands  of  treacherous  and  bloody  men,  whither  can  we  hope  to  fly  ?  For  with  us  the  whole 
Reformation  must  fall  under  such  an  universal  ruin,  that,  humanly  speaking,  there  is  no  view 
left  beyond  that. 

Yet  since  that  set  of  men  is  so  impiously  corrupted  in  the  point  of  religion  that  no  scene 
of  cruelty  can  fright  them  from  leaping  into  it,  and  perhaps  from  acting  such  a  part  in  it  as 
may  be  assigned  them,  there  are  other  considerations  of  another  sort,  arising  from  some  papers 
(put  in  my  hands  since  I  wrote  the  History),  that  may  perhaps  affect  them  deeper,  because 
they  touch  in  a  more  sensible  part. 

It  is  well  known  how  great  and  how  valuable  a  part  of  the  whole  soil  of  England  the 
abbey-lands,  the  estates  of  the  bishops,  of  the  cathedrals,  and  the  tithes,  are.  I  will  not 
enter  into  any  strict  computation  of  what  the  whole  may  amount  to.  The  resumption  of 
these  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  many  families ;  and  yet  all  these  must  be  thrown  up,  for 
sacrilege  in  the  church  of  Rome  is  a  mortal  sin.  And  therefore  cardinal  Pole,  even  in  that 
pretended  confirmation  of  the  grants  that  were  then  made,  laid  a  heavy  charge  on  those  who 
had  the  goods  of  the  church  in  their  hands  to  remember  the  judgments  of  God  that  fell  on 
Belshazzar  for  profaning  the  holy  vessels  ;  though  they  had  not  been  taken  by  himself,  but 
by  his  father.  It  is  true  this  may  be  supposed  to  relate  only  to  church-plate,  though  thero 
is  no  reason  to  restrain  such  a  solemn  charge  to  so  inconsiderable  a  part  of  what  had  been 
taken  from  the  church  :  no  doubt  he  had  the  whole  in  his  view.     And  this  showed,  that 
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thoui>-li  lie  seemc'l  to  secure  them  from  any  claim  tliat  the  church  might  have,  or  any  suit  or 
proceedin''  upon  that  account,  yet  he  left  the  weight  of  the  sin  on  their  consciences,  which  a 
dexterous  confessor  might  manage  so  as  to  make  the  possessors  yield  up  their  rights,  espe- 
cially when  they  themselves  could  hold  them  no  longer.  The  thing  was  still  a  sin,  and  the 
possession  was  unjust.  And  to  make  it  easy  to  restore  in  the  last  minutes,  the  statute  of 
Mortmain  was  repealed  for  twenty  years ;  in  which  time,  no  doubt,  they  reckoned  they 
would  recover  the  best  part  of  what  they  had  lost.  Besides  that,  the  engaging  the  clergy 
to  renew  no  leases  was  a  thing  entirely  in  their  own  power  ;  and  that,  in  forty  years'  time, 
would  raise  their  revenues  to  be  about  ten  times  their  present  value. 

But  setting  all  this  aside,  it  has  appeared  evidently  to  me,  from  some  papers  sent  me  some 
years  after  I  wrote  my  history,  that  all  that  transaction  was  fraudulent,  and  had  so  many 
nullities  in  it,  tliat  it  may  be  broke  through  whensoever  there  is  a  power  strong  enough  to 
set  about  it.  In  the  first  powers  that  are  in  that  Collection,  all  the  grace  and  favour  that 
the  pope  intended  to  the  possessors  of  those  lands  was  to  indemnify  them  for  the  mesne 
profits  they  had  received,  and  for  the  goods  tliat  had  been  consumed ;  they  restoring  first 
(if  that  shall  seem  expedient)  the  lands  themselves  that  are  unjustly  detained  by  them.  Tiiis 
was  only  the  forgiving  what  was  past ;  but  the  right  of  the  church  was  insisted  on  for  the 
restitution  of  those  lands.  The  reservation,  in  these  words  "  if  that  shall  seem  expedient  to 
you,"  can  be  understood  in  no  other  sense,  but  that  it  was  referred  to  his  discretion,  whether 
he  should  insist  to  have  the  restitution  first  made,  before  he  granted  the  indemnity  for  tho 
mesne  profits,  or  not. 

It  is  true,  the  council  in  England,  who  were  in  that  supported  by  the  emperor,  thought 
tliese  powers  were  too  narrow,  and  insisted  to  have  them  enlarged.  That  was  done,  but  iu 
so  artificial  a  manner,  that  the  whole  settlement  made  by  Pole  signified  nothing,  but  to  lay 
the  nation  once  asleep,  under  a  false  apprehension  of  their  being  secured  in  those  possessions, 
when  no  such  thing  was  intended ;  nor  was  it  at  all  granted,  even  by  the  latest  powers  that 
were  sent  to  cardinal  Pole.  For  in  these,  after  the  pope  had  referred  the  settling  that  matter 
to  him,  that  he  might  transact  it  with  such  possessors,  for  whom  the  queen  should  intercede, 
and  dispense  with  their  enjoying  them  for  the  future  without  any  scruple,  a  salvo  is  added, 
by  which  the  whole  matter  is  still  reserved  to  the  pope  for  his  final  confirmation,  in  these 
words:  "  Salvo  tamen  in  his  quibus  j)ropter  rerum  magnitudinem  et  gravitatem  hffic  sancta 
sedes  merito  tibi  videretur  consulenda,  nostro  et  prsefataa  scdis  beneplacito  et  confirma- 
tione."  "  Saving  always  in  such  things,  in  which  for  their  greatness  and  importance  it  shall 
appear  to  you,  that  this  holy  see  ought  in  i-eason  to  be  consulted,  for  our  and  the  said  see's 
good  pleasure  and  confirmation."  By  these  words  it  is  very  plain,  that,  as  in  tlie  powers 
granted,  they  seemed  to  be  limited  to  a  few,  to  such  for  whom  the  queen  should  intercede, 
since  it  is  not  expressed  that  the  pope  thought  that  he  should  intercede  for  all  that  possessed 
them ;  so  they  were  only  provisional :  and  therefore  since  no  bull  of  confirmation  was  ever 
obtained,  all  these  provisional  powers  were  null  and  void,  when  the  confirmation  was  asked 
and  denied :  as  all  the  historians  of  that  time  agree  it  was :  and  this  was  so  suitable  to  P. 
Paul  the  Fourth's  temper  and  principles,  that  no  doubt  is  to  be  made  of  his  persisting  stead- 
fastly in  that  resolution. 

I  know  there  was  a  mercenary  writer  found  in  king  James's  reign,  who  studied  to  lay  all 
people  asleep,  in  a  secure  persuasion  of  their  titles  to  those  lands.  He  pretends  there  was  a 
confirmation  of  all  that  Pole  did,  sent  over  to  England.  He  brings  indeed  some  proof  that 
it  was  given  out  and  believed,  which  might  be  a  part  of  the  fraud  to  be  used  in  that  matter. 
But  as  no  such  thing  appears  in  the  Bullary,  so  he  does  not  tell  us  who  saw  it,  or  where  it 
was  laid  up.  He  indeed  supports  this  by  an  argument  that  destroys  it  quite :  for  he  tells 
us,  that  two  years  after  this,  secretary  Petre  had  a  particular  bull,  confirming  him  in  his 
possession  of  some  church-lands.  This  shows,  that  either  that  person,  who  was  secretary  of 
state,  knew  that  no  confirmation  was  sent  over ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  procure 
a  particular  bull  for  securing  his  own  estate ;  or  whatever  might  be  in  Pole's  powers,  he 
might  think  such  a  general  transaction,  which  the  necessity  of  that  time  made  reasonable, 
would  be  no  longer  stood  to  than  while  that  necessity  continued. 

General  treaties  and  transactions  have  had  such  a  fate  that  few  will  trust  to  them.      The 
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si)irit  of  the  cliurcli,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  a  treaty,  will  be  preferred  to  tlie  words  of  all 
transactions.  Have  not  we  seen  in  our  own  days  an  Edict,  that  was  passed  with  all  solemnity 
])ossible,  and  declared  Perpetual  and  Irrevocable,  yet  recalled  with  this  very  preamble,  that 
it  was  made  in  compliance  to  the  necessity  of  tliat  time,  and  on  design  to  bring  those  that 
■were  promised  to  be  for  ever  tolerated  by  it  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  ?  There  is  so 
much  in  the  canon  law  against  all  sacrilege,  and  all  alienations  of  what  is  once  dedicated  to 
God,  that  though  some  canonists  may  have  carried  the  plenitude  of  the  papal  power  so 
far  as  to  reach  even  to  this,  which  this  hired  writer  builds  on,  yet  there  is  so  much  affirmed 
to  the  contrary  by  others,  that  it  is  certain  whensoever  tiie  papacy  has  strength  enougii  to 
set  aside  all  the  settlement  then  made,  they  will  find  sufficient  grounds  in  law  to  proceed  to 
tlie  overturning  all  that  was  then  done.  The  princes  of  Germany,  whose  settlements  he 
appeals  to,  do  not  trust  to  any  treaty,  with  either  emperor  or  popish  princes,  with  relation 
to  the  church  lands  of  which  they  possessed  themselves,  but  to  the  treaties  and  guarantees 
into  which  they  entered  with  one  another  :  and  so  they  are  engaged  by  their  faith  and  by 
their  mutual  interests  to  maintain  one  another  and  themselves  in  tiieir  possessions  ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  a  papal  bull  was  ever  obtained  to  confirm  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  pope's 
legates  protested  against  them  ;  and,  as  will  appear  afterwards,  Charles  the  Fifth's  confessor 
refused  to  give  him  absolution  for  his  consenting  to  edicts  of  that  sort.  If  tiie  necessity  of 
tlie  time  makes  it  necessary  to  maintain  that  settlement,  so  long  it  will  be  maintained,  and 
no  lonffcr. 

But  to  put  this  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  that  same  pope  did,  soon  after  our  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  him,  by  a  bull  dated  the  twelfth  of  July,  1.555,  within  three  weeks  after  the 
English  ambassadors  had  their  audience,  condemn  all  the  alienations  of  church  lands,  and 
even  all  leases  for  one  or  more  lives  ;  or  for  a  term  longer  than  three  years :  this  he  extends 
to  all  cathedrals,  monasteries,  and  hospitals,  and  annuls  all  leases,  grants,  exchanges,  mort- 
gages, and  obligations  of  lands,  castles,  towns,  and  cities,  even  though  made  by  popes 
themselves,  or  by  their  authority  and  order  ;  and  by  the  jiresidents,  prelates,  or  rectors  of 
churches,  monasteries,  or  hospitals,  of  what  rank  and  dignity  soever,  cardinals  by  name  being 
expressed,  that  were  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church,  the  solemnity  by  law  required  not 
being  observed  :  and  that  which  was  null  in  the  first  making,  but  supplied  by  subsequent 
contracts,  in  what  form  soever  made,  though  by  proofs  upon  oath,  and  by  what  length  of 
time  soever  it  may  claim  prescription,  is  all  rescinded,  and  made  void  and  null.  And  the 
detainers  of  goods  upon  those  titles  are  required  to  quit  possession,  and  to  make  full  satis- 
faction for  what  they  have  received,  and  to  be  thereto  compelled,  if  they  obey  not,  both  by 
ecclesiastical  censures  and  pecuniary  punishments. 

It  is  true,  in  all  this,  England  is  not  expressly  named,  and  perhaps  the  pope  had  the 
recovering  from  the  family  of  the  Farnese  that  which  Paul  the  Third  had  alienated  to  it 
chiefly  in  his  eye :  but  the  words  of  this  bull  do  plainly  take  in  the  late  settlement  in 
England  :  for  though  the  English  ambassadors  were  then  newly  come  to  Rome,  demanding 
the  confirmation  of  what  Pole  had  done,  yet  no  exceptions  are  made  for  England  ;  so  it 
seems,  it  was  intended  by  these  general  words,  put  in  on  design,  to  overthrow  it.  Now 
because  this  matter  is  of  such  great  concern,  and  every  one  has  not  a  Bullary  to  examine 
into  this  bull,  I  will  begin  my  Collection  of  Records  with  it,  as  no  small  piece  of  instruc- 
tion to  all  who  are  possessed  of  any  estate  so  alienated  from  chuixhcs,  monasteries,  or 
hospitals. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  head,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  one  insinuation,  that  I  hear 
some  are  not  ashamed  to  make  :  that  such  a  resumption  may  be  indeed  a  prejudice  to  the 
iiiity,  but  that  the  clergy  will  be  enriched  by  it.  If  this  had  been  brought  me  by  an 
ordinary  hand,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  mentioning;  but  since  some  have  the 
impudence  to  set  it  on  foot,  I  must  add,  that  these  are  vain  hopes,  as  well  as  they  are 
suggested  on  black  designs  :  for  though  the  church,  take  it  in  the  bulk,  has  immense  riches 
in  the  Roman  communion,  yet  in  no  church  that  ever  I  saw  are  the  parochial  clergy  kept 
poorer,  and  made  more  despicable  ;  they  are  as  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  kejit 
at  hard  labour  on  a  very  poor  subsistence.  The  several  orders  among  tliem,  the  governing 
clergy,  and  the  outward  magnificence  of  tlicir  churches  and  services,  devour  all  that  treasure  : 
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so  that  the  poor  clergy,  even  in  that  state  of  celibate,  have  scarce  necessary  sustenance, 
unless  it  be  in  some  capital  cities,  and  in  very  vast  parishes  in  them  ;  they  are  starved,  to 
maintain  the  luxury  and  vanity  of  others  :  this  was  the  true  occasion  of  all  the  poverty  of 
the  parochial  clergy  among  us,  to  which  some  remedies  have  been  sought  for,  and  to  some 
decree  found,  ever  since  the  Reformation  was  first  settled  among  us. 

But  none  of  these  things  will  move  an  insensible  and  degenerate  race  who  are  thinking  of 
nothing  but  present  advantages  :  and,  so  they  may  now  support  a  luxurious  and  brutal  course 
of  irre(»ular  and  voluptuous  practices,  they  are  easily  hired  to  betray  their  religion,  to  sell 
their  country,  and  to  give  up  that  liberty,  and  those  properties,  which  are  the  present  felici- 
ties and  glories  of  this  nation.  The  giving  them  up  will  be  a  lasting  infamy  on  those  who 
are  guilty  of  it,  and  will  draw  after  it  the  heaviest  curses  of  posterity  on  such  perfidious 
betrayers  of  their  trust :  by  this  they  will  bring  slavery  on  themselves  (which  they  well 
deserve,  being  indeed  the  worst  sort  of  slaves),  and  entail  it  on  the  succeeding  generation. 

I  return  to  prosecute  the  account  of  my  design  in  this  work.  I  went  through  those 
volumes  in  the  Cotton  Library  of  which  I  had  only  a  transient  view  formerly,  and  laid 
together  all  that  I  thought  necessary  to  complete  it.  I  saw  a  great  and  a  fair  prospect  of 
such  a  change  ready  to  be  made  in  France,  as  king  Henry  had  made  in  England.  M.  Le 
Vassor  has,  out  of  an  invaluable  collection  of  original  papers  that  are  in  Sir  William  Trum- 
ball's  hands,  published  instructions  sent  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  princes  of  Germany  ; 
by  which,  as  he  declared  himself  a  protestant,  so  he  gave  in  general  words  good  hopes  of  his 
father  Francis.  I  found  also,  both  in  papers  and  printed  books,  that  king  Henry  often 
reproached  Francis  for  not  keeping  his  woi'd  to  him  ;  and  in  a  long  despatcli  of  a  negotiation 
that  Paget  was  employed  in  with  the  admiral  of  France,  I  saw  further  evidence  of  this.  I 
was  by  these  indications  set  on  to  see  how  far  I  could  penetrate  into  that  secret. 

I  was  by  the  favour  of  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  admitted  to  a  free  search  of  the  Paper-ofSce, 
which  is  now  in  much  better  order  and  method  than  it  was  above  thirty  years  ago,  when  I 
saw  it  last :  and  there,  among  other  very  valuable  papers,  I  found  the  copy  of  that  solemn 
promise  that  Francis  made  to  Henry,  minuted  on  the  back  by  Cromwell's  hand  as  a  true 
copy,  in  these  words :  "  An  Instrument  devised  from  the  French  king,  for  his  justification 
and  defence  of  the  invalidity  of  the  king's  highness's  first  marriage,  and  the  validity  of  the 
Second."  By  this,  he  in  express  words  "  condemns  the  pope's  bull  dispensing  with  the  mar- 
riage with  queen  Catherine,  which  he,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  those  learned  men  whom 
he  had  appointed  to  examine  it,  condemns  as  incestuous  and  unlawful ;  and  reputes  the 
daughter  born  in  it,  spurious  and  illegitimate :  and  that  the  second  marriage  with  Anne, 
then  queen,  was  lawful  and  just ;  and  that  queen  Elizabeth,  bom  of  it,  was  lawfully  born." 
And  he  promises  to  assist  and  maintain  the  king  in  this  against  all  the  world.  In  this 
instrument  he  owns  king  Henry  to  be,  under  God,  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land :  and  lie  affirms,  that"  many  of  the  cardinals,  in  particular  the  late  cardinal  of  Ancona, 
and  even  pope  Clement  the  Seventh  himself,  did  both  to  his  ambassador  and  to  himself  at 
Marseilles  plainly  confess,  that  the  pope's  bull,  and  the  marriage  made  upon  it,  were  null 
and  void  ;  and  that  he  would  have  given  a  definitive  sentence,  if  some  private  affections 
and  human  regards  had  not  hindered  it."  This  makes  me  conclude,  that  he  gave  other 
instruments  of  a  further  extent  to  king  Henry ;  for  failing  in  which,  I  find  he  was  often 
reproached,  though  this  single  instrument  is  all  tliat  I  could  find  out :  but  the  lord  Herbert 
reckons  among  the  chief  causes  of  king  Henry's  last  rupture  with  Francis,  that  he  had 
not  deserted  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  consented  to  a  reformation,  as  he  once  promised. 

I  saw  when  I  passed  through  Zurich  a  volume  of  letters  that  passed  between  BuUinger 
and  those  English  divines  that  had  been  so  kindly  entertained  by  him  in  that  noble  canton ; 
and  by  the  interposition  of  my  learned,  judicious,  and  pious  friend,  M.  Turretin  of  Geneva, 
M.  Otto,  a  worthy  professor  there,  has  taken  such  care,  that  copies  of  them  are  procured  for 
me  ;  in  which  we  may  see  the  sense  of  those  who  revived  our  Reformation  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth's time.  Men  who  had  been  abroad,  aud  had  seen  all  things  about  them  in  a  true  light, 
that  saw  in  what  the  strength  of  popery  lay,  and  what  fortified  or  weakened  the  body  of 
the  reformed,  were  liker  to  have  truer  views  tlian  can  be  expected  from  retired  or  sullen 
men,  who  have  lived  in  a  corner,  and  have  but  a  small  horizon. 
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It  has  been  objected  to  mo,  that  I  have  said  little  of  proceedings  in  convocation,  and  of 
the  struggle  that  the  clergy  made  before  they  were  brought  to  make  the  submission  which 
brought  those  bodies  under  restraints  that  seem  now  uneasy  to  tlie  advocates  for  church 
power.  I  must  confess  I  liave  been  very  defective  here  :  I  understood  that  the  books  of 
Convocation  were  burnt :  none  of  those  great  men,  under  whose  direction  that  work  went  on, 
knew  anything  of  those  discoveries  tliat  have  been  of  late  made  ;  so  no  wonder  if  I  passed 
over  what  was  then  so  little  known.  Yet  now  I  have  examined  all  that  I  could  find  of  those 
matters,  I  confess  I  am  not  inclined  to  expect  much  from  the  assemblies  of  clergymen.  I 
have  seen  nothing  in  church  history  to  incline  me  to  depart  from  Gregory  Nazianzen's 
opinion  of  those  assemblies  :  what  has  happened  among  ourselves  of  late  has  not  made  me 
of  another  mind  ;  and  I  will  not  deny,  but  that  my  copiousness  on  these  matters  is,  in  my 
own  opinion,  one  of  the  meanest  parts  of  my  work.  The  wisest  and  woi'thiest  man  in  that 
convocation,  archbishop  Warham,  was  the  person  that  promoted  the  submission  the  most. 
It  was  no  wonder  if  a  corrupt  clergy,  that  made  such  ill  use  of  their  power,  had  no  mind  to 
part  with  any  branch  of  it.  Yet,  since  these  things  have  been  of  late  such  a  subject  of 
debate  among  us,  I  have  taken  what  pains  I  could  to  gather  all  that  is  left  of  those  times, 
in  such  copies,  or  rather  abstracts,  as  have  been  of  late  found  in  private  hands :  only  I  will 
set  down  the  opinion  of  sir  Thomas  More,  the  best  man  of  the  popish  side  in  that  age,  of 
those  meetings.  "  It  is  true,"  he  says,  "the  clergy's  assembling  at  the  convocation  was  called 
by  the  name  of  confederacies.  But,"  he  adds,  "if  they  did  assemble  often,  and  there  did  such 
things,  for  which  such  assemblies  of  the  clergy  in  every  province  through  all  Christendom, 
from  the  beginning,  were  instituted  and  devised,  much  more  good  might  have  grown  thereof, 
than  the  long  disuse  can  suffer  us  now  to  perceive.  But  all  my  days,  as  far  as  I  have  heard, 
nor  (I  suppose)  a  good  part  of  my  father's  neither,  they  came  never  together  to  convocation, 
but  at  the  request  of  the  king ;  and  at  such  their  assemblies,  concerning  spiritual  things, 
have  very  little  done.  Wherefore  that  they  have  been  in  that  necessary  part  of  their 
duty  so  negligent,  whether  God  suffer  to  grow  to  an  unperceived  cause  of  division  and 
grudge  against  them,  God,  whom  their  such  negligence  hath,  I  fear  me,  sore  offended, 
knoweth*." 

The  aflSnity  of  the  matter  has  led  me  to  reflect  on  a  great  transaction  with  relation  to  the 
church  of  France,  which  was  carried  on  and  finally  settled  in  the  very  time  that 
'  ■  king  Henry  was  breaking  with  the  court  of  Rome.  It  was  the  Concordate  that 
Francis  I.  made  with  pope  Leo  X.  The  king  and  the  pope  came  to  a  bargain,  by  which 
they  divided  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  between  them,  and  indeed  quite  enslaved  it. 
There  are  so  many  curious  passages  in  the  progress  of  that  matter,  that  I  hope  the  opening 
these  will  be  a  very  acceptable  entertainment  to  the  nation ;  and  the  rather,  because  in  it 
this  nation  will  see  what  it  is  to  deliver  up  the  essential  liberties  of  a  free  constitution  to  a 
court,  and  to  trust  to  the  integrity  and  firmness  of  courts  of  justice,  when  an  assembly  of  the 
Estates  is  no  more  necessary  to  the  raising  of  money  and  the  support  of  the  government.  I 
know  nothing  writ  in  our  language,  with  relation  to  this  matter,  besides  that  account  I  gave 
of  it  in  a  book  concerning  the  Regale.  It  was  taken  from  a  very  exact  history  of  that  trans- 
action that  was  written  by  Mr.  Pinsons,  printed  anno  1666;  and  that  seemed  to  some  very 
proper  judges  to  relate  so  much  to  our  affairs,  that,  as  they  thought,  it  very  probably  dis- 
posed the  nation  more  easily  to  throw  off  the  papal  authority.  They  saw  what  a  filthy 
merchandise  the  court  of  Rome  had  made  of  the  liberties  of  the  neighbouring  church  ;  taking 
care  only  to  secure  their  own  profits,  and  delivering  up  the  rest  to  the  crown.  The  best 
writers  of  that  church  have  on  many  occasions  lamented  the  loss  of  their  liberties  by  that 
detestable  bargain,  into  which  Francis's  necessities,  wrought  on  by  the  practices  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  drew  him.  "  By  this  the  church  of  France,  from  being  a  queen,  became  (as  bishop 
Godeau  expresses  it)  a  slave."  And  he  adds,  "  our  fathers  have  groaned,  and  all  that  love 
the  order  of  the  house  of  God  will  still  groan,  as  long  as  elections  continue  to  be  put  down  ; 
so  that  we  must  needs  enter  into  the  sanctuary  by  the  way  of  the  court."  In  another  place  : 
"  These  promotions  liave  been  always  fatal  to  the  church  ;  and  the  bishops  that  the  court 

•   Moic's  Apol.  1533,  fol.  241. 
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has  made  have  heen  ordinarily  the  chief  advancers  of  schisms,  heresies,  and  of  the  oppression 
of  the  ehurcli."  And  lie  concludes :  "  One  cannot  read  Nazianzen's  verses  of  the  prelates  of 
his  time  without  being  struck  with  horror,  and  forced  to  acknowledge  that  a  secular  temper 
is  entirely  contrary  to  the  episcopal  spirit."  Of  this  a  Greek  writer  makes  a  severe  remark 
in  the  history  of  Andronicus's  reign,  which  may  perhaps  be  as  justly  applied  to  other  reigns, 
telling  what  sort  of  bishops  were  then  made  :  "  Princes  choose  such  men  to  that  charge  who 
may  be  their  slaves,  and  in  all  things  obsequious  to  what  they  prescribe,  and  may  lie  at 
their  feet,  and  have  not  so  much  as  a  thought  contrary  to  their  commands."  This  change  in 
tlieir  constitution  has  put  an  end  not  only  to  national,  but  even  to  provincial,  synods  in  that 
kingdom.  Some  were  indeed  held,  upon  the  progress  that  Luther's  doctrine  was  bcginnino' 
to  make  in  France ;  and  others  during  the  civil  wars,  in  order  to  the  getting  the  council  of 
Trent  received  in  France  :  but  now,  in  the  space  of  ninety  years  last  past,  these  are  no  more 
brought  together.  The  assemblies  of  the  clergy  meet  only  to  give  subsidies,  and  to  present 
their  grievances,  but  do  not  pretend  to  the  authority  of  a  regular  synod.  And  though  in  the 
year  1682  they  drew  up  some  articles,  yet  these  had  their  authority  only  from  the  severity 
of  the  king's  edict,  till  by  a  transaction  with  the  court  of  Rome  that  was  let  fall. 

I  have  now  gone  over  all  the  matters  that  do  properly  fall  within  this  Introduction.  It 
remains  that  I  leave  the  sense  of  the  subject  of  this  and  of  my  two  former  Parts  upon  the 
consciences  of  my  readers.  Can  it  be  possible  that  any  are  so  depraved  as  to  wish  we  had 
no  religion  at  all,  or  to  bo  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion  ?  would  these  men  reduce  us 
to  be  a  sort  of  Hottentots?  and  yet  this  must  grow  to  be  the  effect  of  our  beino'  without  all 
religion.  IMankind  is  a  creature  by  his  make  and  frame  disposed  to  religion ;  and  if  this  is 
not  managed  by  true  principles,  all  the  jugglings  of  heathenism  would  again  take  possession 
of  the  world.  If  the  principles  of  truth,  justice,  temperance,  and  of  universal  love,  do  not 
govern  men,  they  will  soon  grow  curses  and  plagues  to  one  another ;  and  a  crew  of  priests 
will  grow  up  who  will  teach  them  to  compound  for  all  crimes,  and  to  expiate  the  blackest 
practices  by  some  rituals. 

Religion  has  so  much  to  struggle  with,  that  if  it  is  not  believed  to  be  revealed  by  God,  it 
will  not  have  strength  enough  to  resist  those  ill  inclinations,  those  appetites  and  passions, 
that  are  apt  to  rise  up  in  our  minds  against  its  dictates.  What  is  tliere  in  the  true  and 
unsophisticated  Christian  religion  that  can  give  a  colour  to  prejudices  against  it  ?  The  whole 
complex  of  that  rule  of  life  which  it  prescribes  is  so  plainly  suited  to  our  composition,  both 
in  our  souls  and  their  faculties,  and  in  our  bodies,  with  relation  to  good  health,  to  industry 
and  long  life,  and  to  all  the  interests  of  human  society,  to  the  order  and  peace  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  truth  and  love  that  are  the  cements  and  securities  of  the  body-politic,  that,  with- 
out any  laboured  proof  of  its  divine  original,  these  are  such  characters,  that  they  may  serve 
to  prove  it  is  sent  into  the  world  by  a  Lover  of  Mankind,  who  knew  our  nature,  and  what 
was  proper  both  to  perfect  it  and  to  render  it  not  only  safe,  but  happy. 

But  when  to  all  this  we  add  the  evidence  that  was  given  at  its  appearing  in  the  world  ; 
that  He  who  was  the  first  author  of  it,  and  those  whom  he  employed  first  to  propagate  it, 
did,  upon  many  occasions,  in  full  daylight,  and  in  the  sight  of  great  multitudes,  do  things  so 
far  above  the  powers  of  nature,  in  such  uncontested  miracles,  that  by  these  it  evidently 
appeared  they  were  assisted  by  somewhat  superior  to  nature  that  could  command  it  at 
pleasure ;  here  is  the  fullest  ground  of  conviction  possible.  These  things  were  written, 
publislied,  and  received  in  the  age  in  which  they  were  transacted :  and  those  writings  have 
been  preserved  with  great  care,  and  are  transmitted  down  to  us,  at  the  distance  of  above  six- 
teen ages,  pure  and  uncorrupted.  In  these  we  have  the  fixed  standard  of  our  religion,  and 
by  them  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  concerning  all  such  practices  as  have  been  made  upon  it, 
or  such  inferences  as  are  drawn  from  it.  I  wish  those  who  take  to  themselves  the  name  of 
Freethinkers  would  consider  well  if  they  think  it  is  possible  to  bring  a  nation  to  be  without 
any  religion  at  all,  and  what  the  consequences  of  that  may  prove  ;  and  then  see  if  there  is 
any  religion  so  little  lial)Ie  to  bo  corrupted,  and  that  tends  so  much  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
as  the  true  Christian  religion  reformed  among  us. 

As  for  those  that  do  truly  believe  this  religion,  and  have  an  ingenuous  sense  and  taste  of 
liberty,  can  they  admit  a  comparison  to  be  made  between  a  religion  restrained  to  a  fixed 
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standard  (into  which  every  one  is  admitted  to  examine  the  sense  of  it  in  the  best  method  he 
can),  and  that  which  sets  up  another  uncertain  standard,  of  which  they  pretend  to  be  the 
depositaries — I  mean  traditions  ;  and  pretend  further  they  are  the  infallible  expounders  of 
it,  and  that  the  true  standard  itself  is  not  to  be  exposed  to  common  view;  that  God  is  to  be 
worshipped  in  a  language  not  understood  ;  that  instead  of  a  competent  provision  to  those 
who  labour  in  tliis  work,  the  head  of  them  is  to  become  a  great  prince,  and  may  pretend  to 
a  power  to  dispose  of  kingdoms  and  states,  to  pardon  sins,  and  to  redeem  sinners  out  of  the 
miseries  of  a  future  state ;  and  that  the  character  derived  from  him  is  so  sacred,  that,  in 
defiance  to  sense  and  reason,  a  priest,  by  a  few  words,  can  work  a  miracle,  in  comparison  to 
which  the  greatest  of  miracles  is  nothing ;  and  who  by  these  means  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  an  immense  wealth  and  a  vast  authority? 

These  are  all  things  of  so  strange  a  nature,  and  so  contrary  to  the  genius  and  design  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  they  could  ever  gain  credit  and  success 
in  the  world ;  but  when  men's  eyes  have  been  once  opened,  when  they  have  shaken  off  the 
yoke,  and  got  out  of  the  noose ;  when  the  simplicity  of  true  religion  has  been  seen  into,  and 
the  sweets  of  liberty  have  been  tasted ;  it  looks  like  cliarm  and  witchcraft  to  see  so  many 
looking  back  so  tamely  on  that  servitude  under  which  this  nation  groaned  so  heavily  for  so 
many  ages.  They  may  soon  see  and  know  what  our  happy  condition  is  in  the  freedom  we 
enjoy  from  these  impositions,  and  what  their  misery  is  that  are  condemned  to  them.  It  is 
not  enough  for  such  as  understand  this  matter  to  be  contented  in  their  own  thoughts  with 
this  :  that  they  resolve  not  to  turn  papists  themselves  ;  they  ought  to  awaken  all  about  them, 
even  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most  stupid,  to  apprehend  their  danger,  and  to  exert  them- 
selves with  their  utmost  industry  to  guard  against  it  and  to  resist  it.  They  ouglit  to  use  all 
their  efforts  to  prevent  it,  and  earnestly  to  pray  to  God  for  his  blessing  upon  them.  If  after 
all  men's  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  the  corruption  of  the  age  and  the  art  and  power  of  our 
enemies  prove  too  hard  for  us,  then,  and  not  till  then,  we  must  submit  to  the  will  of  God, 
be  silent,  and  prepare  ourselves  for  all  the  extremities  of  suffering  and  of  misery ;  and  if  we 
fall  under  a  persecution,  and  cannot  fly  from  it,  we  must  resolve  to  glorify  God  by  bearing 
our  cross  patiently.  Illegal  sufferings  are  no  more  to  be  borne  than  the  violences  of  a  robber ; 
but  if  the  law  comes  once  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  wicked  men,  who  will  not  only  revive 
the  repealed  laws  against  heretics,  but,  if  they  can,  carry  their  cruelty  up  to  tlie  height  of 
an  inquisition,  then  we  must  try,  by  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints,  to  go  through  fire 
and  through  water,  and  in  all  things  to  he  more  than  conquerors. 

I  know  some,  who  are  either  apt  to  deceive  themselves  or  hope  to  deceive  others,  have  this 
in  their  mouths :  tliat  popery  is  not  what  it  was  before  the  Heformation  ;  things  are  much 
mended,  many  abuses  are  detected,  and  things  are  not  so  gross  as  they  were  then.  And  they 
tell  us,  that  further  corrections  might  be  expected  if  we  would  enter  into  a  treaty  with  them  ; 
in  particular,  they  fancy  they  see  the  error  of  proceeding  severely  with  heretics  ;  so  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  return  of  such  cruelties  as  were  practised  an  age  and  a 
half  ago. 

In  answer  to  this,  and  to  lay  open  the  falsehood  of  it,  we  are  to  look  back  to  the  first 
beginning  of  Luther's  breach.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  scandalous  sale  of  pardons  and 
indulgencL^,  which  all  the  writers  of  the  popish  side  give  up,  and  acknowledge  it  was  a  great 
abuse :  so  in  the  countries  where  the  Reformation  has  got  an  entrance,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  them,  this  is  no  more  heard  of;  and  it  has  been  taken  for  granted,  that  such  an 
infiimous  traffic  was  now  no  more  practised.  But  of  late,  that  we  have  had  armies  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  we  are  well  assured  that  it  is  still  carried  on  there  in  the  most  barefaced  manner 
possible.  It  is  true,  the  proclaiming  a  sale  is  forbid  by  a  bull ;  but  there  is  a  commissary  in 
every  place  who  manages  the  sale  with  the  most  infamous  circumstances  imaginable.  In 
Spain,  by  an  agreement  with  the  pojie,  the  king  has  the  profits  of  this  bull;  and  it  is  no 
small  branch  of  his  revenue.  In  Portugal  the  king  and  the  ])ope  go  shares.  Dr.  Colbatcli 
has  given  a  very  particular  account  of  the  managing  the  bull  there :  for  as  there  is  nothin" 
so  impudent  that  those  men  are  ashamed  to  venture  on,  so  they  may  safely  do  what  tlu-y 
please  where  the  terror  of  the  inquisition  is  so  severe  a  restraint  that  men  dare  not  whisper 
against  anytiiing  that  is  under  that  protection. 
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A  notable  instance  of  this  lias  appeared  lately,  when  in  the  year  1709,  the  privateers  of 
Bristol  took  the  galleon,  in  which  they  found  500  bales  of  these  bulls,  and  1(J  reams  were  in 
a  bale  :  so  that  they  reckoned  the  whole  came  to  3,840,000.  These  bulls  are  imposed  on 
the  people,  and  sold,  the  lowest  at  three  rials,  a  little  more  than  twenty-pence  ;  but  to  some 
at  fifty  pieces  of  eight,  about  eleven  pounds  of  our  money  ;  and  this  to  be  valued  according 
to  the  ability  of  the  purchaser,  once  in  two  years :  all  are  obliged  to  buy  them  against  Lent. 
Besides  the  account  given  of  this  in  the  cruising  voyage,  I  have  a  particular  attestation  of 
it  by  captain  Dampier,  and  one  of  the  bulls  was  brought  me  printed,  but  so  that  it  cannot 
be  read.  He  was  not  concerned  in  casting  up  the  number  of  them  ;  but  he  says,  that  there 
was  such  a  vast  quantity  of  them,  that  they  careened  their  ship  with  them. 

As  for  any  changes  that  may  be  made  in  popery,  it  is  certain,  infallibility  is  their  basis  : 
so  nothing  can  be  altered  where  a  decision  is  once  made.  And  as  for  the  treatment  of 
heretics,  there  has  been  such  a  scene  of  cruelty  of  late  opened  in  France,  and  continued  there 
now  almost  thirty  years  without  intermission,  that  even  in  the  kingdom  where  popery  has 
affected  to  put  the  best  face  on  things  possible,  we  have  seen  a  cruel  course  of  severity, 
beyond  anything  in  history.  I  saw  it  in  its  first  and  sharpest  fury,  and  can  never  forget  the 
impression  that  made  on  me. 

A  discovery  lately  made  shows  what  the  spirit  of  those  at  Rome  who  manage  the  con- 
cerns of  that  religion  is,  even  in  a  mild  reign,  such  as  Odischalci's  was ;  and  we  may  well 
suppose  that  because  it  was  too  mild,  this  was  ordered  to  be  laid  before  him,  to  animate  him 
with  a  spirit  of  persecution.  When  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  was  taken  in  the  late  war  in 
Switzerland,  a  manuscript  was  found,  that  the  court  of  Propaganda  ordered  their  secretary 
to  prepare  for  Innocent  the  Eleventh's  own  use,  which  after  his  death  came  into  the  hands  of 
cardinal  Sfondrato,  who  was  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and  so  at  his  death  left  this  book  there.  It 
gives  a  particular  account  of  all  the  missions  they  have  in  all  the  parts  of  the  world;  and  of  the 
rules  and  instructions  given  them,  with  which  I  hope  those  worthy  persons  in  whose  hands 
this  valuable  book  is  now  fallen  will  quickly  acquaint  the  world.  The  conclusion  of  it  is 
an  address  to  the  pope,  in  which  they  lay  his  duty  before  him  from  two  of  the  words  in  the 
New  Testament,  directed  to  St.  Peter.  The  first  was,  "  Feed  my  sheep ;"  which  obliged 
him  not  only  to  feed  the  flock  that  was  gathered  at  that  time,  but  to  prosecute  the  constant 
increase  of  it,  and  to  bring  those  sheep  into  it  that  were  not  of  that  fold.  But  the  other 
word  was  addressed  to  him  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  when  the  sheet  was  let  down  to  him 
full  of  all  sorts  of  beasts,  of  which  some  were  unclean,  "  Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat,"  to  let  all 
see  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  great  pontiff  to  rise  up  with  apostolical  vigilance,  to  kill  and 
to  extinguish  in  the  infidels  their  present  life,  and  then  to  eat  them,  to  consubstantiate 
their  false  and  brutal  doctrine  into  the  verity  of  our  faith.  There  is  an  affectation  in 
these  last  words  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Italians.  This  application  of  these  two 
passages,  as  containing  the  duties  of  a  pope,  was  formerly  made  by  Baronius  in  a  flat- 
tering speech  to  encourage  pope  Paul  the  Fifth  in  the  war  he  was  designing  against  the 
Venetians. 

By  this  we  see,  that  how  much  soever  we  may  let  the  fears  of  popery  wear  out  of  our 
thoughts,  they  are  never  asleep,  but  go  on  steadily,  prosecuting  their  designs  against  us. 
Popery  is  popery  still,  acted  by  a  cruel  and  persecuting  spirit ;  and  with  what  caution 
soever  they  may  hide  or  disown  some  scandalous  practices,  where  heretics  dare  look  into 
their  proceedings,  and  lay  them  open ;  yet  even  these  are  still  practised  by  them,  when  they 
know  they  may  safely  do  it,  and  where  none  dare  open  their  mouth  against  them ;  and 
therefore  we  see  what  reason  we  have  to  be  ever  watching,  and  on  our  guard  against 
them. 

This  is  the  duty  of  every  single  Christian  among  us  ;  but  certainly  those  peers  and  com- 
moners, whom  our  constitution  has  made  the  trustees  and  depositaries  of  our  laws  and 
liberties,  and  of  the  legal  security  of  our  religion,  are  under  a  more  particular  obligation  of 
watching  carefully  over  this  sacred  trust,  for  which  they  must  give  a  severe  account  in  the 
last  day,  if  they  do  not  guard  it  against  all  danger,  at  what  distance  soever  it  may  appear. 
If  they  do  not  maintain  all  the  fences  and  outworks  of  it,  or  suffer  breaches  to  be  made 
en  any  of  them  ;  if  they  sufl'cr  any  part  of  our  legal  establishment  to  be  craftily  under- 
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mined ;  if  they  are  either  absent  or  remiss  on  critical  occasions ;  and  if  any  views  of 
advantage  to  themselves  prevail  on  them  to  give  up  or  abandon  the  establishment  and 
security  of  our  religion :  God  may  work  a  deliverance  for  us  another  way,  and  if  it  seem 
good  in  his  eyes,  he  will  deliver  us ;  but  they  and  their  families  shall  perish,  their  names 
will  rot  and  be  held  in  detestation;  posterity  will  curse  them,  and  the  judgments  of  God 
will  overtake  them,  because  they  have  sold  that  which  was  the  most  sacred  of  all  things, 
and  have  let  in  an  inundation  of  idolatry,  superstition,  tyranny,  and  cruelty  upon  their 
church  and  country. 

But  in  the  last  place,  those  who  are  appointed  to  be  the  watchmen,  who  ought  to  give 
warning,  and  to  lift  up  their  voice  as  a  trumpet  when  they  see  those  wolves  ready  to  break 
in  and  devour  tiie  flock,  have  the  heaviest  account  of  all  others  to  make  if  they  neglect  their 
duty,  much  more  if  they  betray  their  trust :  if  they  are  so  set  on  some  smaller  matters, 
and  are  so  sharpened  upon  that  account,  that  they  will  not  see  their  danger,  nor  awaken 
others  to  see  it,  and  to  fly  from  it ;  the  guilt  of  those  souls  who  have  perished  by  their 
means  God  will  require  at  their  hands,  if  they,  in  the  view  of  any  advantage  to  themselves, 
are  silent  when  they  ought  to  cry  out  day  and  night :  they  will  fall  under  the  character 
given  by  the  prophet,  of  the  watchmen  in  his  time.  "  They  are  blind,  they  are  all  ignorant, 
they  are  all  dumb  dogs  ;  they  cannot  bark,  sleeping,  lying  down,  loving  to  slumber :  yea, 
they  are  greedy  dogs,  which  can  never  have  enough :  and  they  are  shepherds  that  cannot 
understand ;  they  all  look  to  their  own  way,  every  one  for  his  gain  from  his  quarter :  that 
say.  Come,  I  will  fetch  wine,  and  we  will  fill  ourselves  with  strong  drink ;  to-morrow  shall 
be  as  this  day,  and  much  more  abundant." 

This  is  a  lively  description  of  such  pastors  as  will  not  so  much  as  study  controversies,  and 
that  will  not  know  the  depths  of  Satan ;  that  put  the  evil  day  far  ofi^",  and  as  the  men  in  the 
days  of  Noah  or  Lot,  live  on  at  their  ease,  satisfying  themselves  in  running  round  a  circle  of 
dry  and  dead  performances,  that  do  neither  awaken  themselves,  nor  others.  When  the  day 
of  trial  comes,  what  will  they  say  ?  To  whom  will  they  fly  for  help  ?  Tlieir  spirits  will 
either  sink  within  them,  or  they  will  swim  with  the  tide  :  the  cry  will  be,  "  The  church  !  the 
church  !"  even  when  all  is  ruin  and  a  desolation.  I  hope  they  will  seriously  reflect  on  the 
few  particulars  that  I  have,  out  of  many  more,  laid  together  in  this  Introduction,  and  see 
what  weight  may  be  in  them,  and  look  about  them,  to  consider  the  dangers  we  are  in,  before 
it  is  too  late :  but  what  can  be  said  of  those  who  are  already  going  into  some  of  the  worst 
parts  of  popery  ?  It  is  well  known,  that  in  practice,  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession, 
and  the  priestly  absolution,  with  the  conceit  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  are  the  most 
gainful  parts  of  popery,  and  are  indeed  those  that  do  most  eflectually  subdue  the  world  to 
it.  The  independence  of  the  chui'ch  on  the  state  is  also  so  contended  for,  as  if  it  were  on 
design  to  disgrace  our  Reformation.  The  indispensable  necessity  of  the  priesthood  to  all 
sacred  functions  is  carried  in  the  point  of  baptism  further  than  popery.  Their  devotions 
are  openly  recommended,  and  a  union  with  the  Galilean  church  has  been  impudently  pro- 
posed ;  the  Reformation  and  the  reformers  are  by  many  daily  vilified,  and  that  doctrine 
that  has  been  most  universally  maintained  by  our  best  writers,  I  mean  the  supremacy  of 
the  erown,  is  on  many  occasions  arraigned.  What  will  all  these  things  end  in !  and  on 
what  design  are  they  driven  ! — Alas,  it  is  too  visible. 

God  be  thanked,  there  are  many  among  us  that  stand  upon  the  watch-tower,  and  that 
give  faithful  warning;  that  stand  iu  the  breach,  and  make  themselves  a  wall  for  their 
church  and  country ;  that  cry  to  God  day  and  night,  and  lie  in  the  dust  mourning  before 
him,  to  avert  those  judgments  that  seem  to  hasten  towards  us  :  they  search  into  the  mystery 
of  iniquity  that  is  working  among  us,  and  acquaint  themselves  with  all  that  mass  of  cor- 
ruption that  is  in  popery.  They  have  another  notion  of  the  worship  of  God,  than  to  dress 
it  up  as  a  splendid  opera:  they  have  a  just  notion  of  priesthood  as  a  function  tliat  imports 
a  care  of  souls,  and  a  solemn  performing  the  public  homage  we  owe  to  God ;  but  do  not 
invert  it  to  a  political  piece  of  craft,  by  which  men's  secrets  are  to  be  discovered,  and  all  are 
subdued  by  a  tyranny  that  reaches  to  men's  souls  as  well  as  to  their  worldly  concerns.  In 
a  word,  they  consider  religion  in  the  soul  as  a  secret  sense  of  divine  matters,  which  purifies 
all  men's  thoughts,  and  governs  all  tlieir  words  and  actions :  and  in  tiiis  light  they  propose 
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it  to  their  people,  warning  them  against  all  dangers,  and  against  all  deceivers  of  all  sorts  • 
watching  over  tliem  as  those  that  must  give  an  account  to  the  Groat  Bishop  of  Souls 
feeding  the  flock  over  which  tlie  Holy  Gliost  has  made  them  overseers,  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  them,  looking  for  their  crown  from  the  Chief  Shepherd,  when  he  shall  appear. 
May  the  number  of  these  good  and  faithful  servants  increase  daily  more  and  more ;  may 
their  labours  be  so  blessed,  that  they  may  see  the  travail  of  their  soul  and  be  satisfied  •  and 
may  many  by  their  means  and  by  their  example  be  so  awakened,  that  they  may  resist  even 
to  blood,  striving  against  sin,  and  against  the  man  of  sin  ;  and  may  I  be  of  that  number 
labouring  while  it  is  day,  and  ready  when  the  night  comes,  either  to  lie  down  and  rest  in 
the  grave,  or  if  God  calls  me  to  it,  to  seal  that  doctrine,  wliich  I  have  been  preaching  now 
above  fifty  years,  with  my  blood :  may  His  holy  will  be  done,  so  I  may  but  glorify  Him  in 
my  soul  and  body,  which  are  his  ! 
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Before  I  enter  on  the  affairs  of  England,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  of  great  use  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  what  relates  to  them,  by  setting  before  him  the  progress  of  that 
agreement  into  which  the  French  king's  affairs  carried  him,  by  which  he  delivered  up  one 
great  part  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  to  the  pope,  and  invaded  the  rest  himself. 
This  was  carried  on  in  a  course  of  many  years ;  and  the  scene  lying  next  us,  and  it  being 
concluded  in  the  very  time  in  which  the  breach  of  this  nation  was  far  carried  on  in  the  year 
1532,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  an  improper  beginning  of  my  work  to  set  out  tliat  matter 
very  copiously,  since  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  had  a  great  influence  on  all  who  were 
capable  to  reflect  on  it. 

The  greatest  transaction  that  happened  in  this  period  being  the  setting  up  the  Concordat 
in  the  room  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  Francis  the  First,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
the  clear  opening  of  the  matter,  to  look  back  into  the  former  ages. 

The  progress  the  papacy  had  made  from  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  to  pope  Boniface  the 
The  Progress  Eighth's  time,  in  little  more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  is  an  amazing 
of  the  Papal  thing  :  the  one  began  the  pretension  to  depose  kings  ;  the  other,  in  the  Jubilee 
UsurpatioDs.  ^.jjj^^  jjg  gj.gj.  opened,  went  in  procession  through  Rome,  the  first  day  attired  as 
Anuo  1300.  pope,  and  the  next  day  attired  as  emperor,  declaring,  tliat  all  power,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  was  in  him,  and  derived  from  him :  and  lie  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  I  am  pope  and  emperor,  and  have  both  tlie  earthly  and  heavenly  empire ;"  and  lie 
made  a  solemn  decree  in  these  words  :  "  We  say,  define,  and  pronounce,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation  for  every  human  creature  to  be  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Rome." 
The  Holy  War,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  that  interval,  by  which 
the  authority  and  wealth  of  the  papacy  received  no  small  addition  :  it  is  true,  the  removal 
of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  and  the  schism  that  followed  upon  the  popes'  return  to  Rome,  did 
put  no  small  stop  to  that  growing  power,  and  to  tlie  many  and  great  usurpations  and 
inventions  not  known  to  former  ages,  which  were  set  on  foot  to  draw  all  people  into  a  servile 
dependence  on  the  popes. 

This  long  schism  between  the  popes  that  sate  at  Rome  and  Avignon  was  the  best  con- 

juncture  the  bishops  could  ever  have  iioped  for  to  recover  their  authority,  which 

in  the  Papacy.  ^^^  ^eeu  for  some  ages  oppressed,  and  indeed  trodden  under  foot,  by  the  papacy. 

And  if  that  had  happened  in  a  less  ignorant  age,  it  is  very  probable  there  would 

have  been  more  effectual  provisions  made  against  it.      The  bishops  that  met  at  Constance  did 

not  apprehend  that  the  continuance  of  that  breach  was  that  in  which  their  strength  lay ; 
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tliey  made  too  much  haste  to  heal  it ;  but  they  soon  found  that  when  all  was  again  united, 
none  of  the  regulations  that  they  made  could  restrain  a  power  that  pretended  to  know  no 
limits.  The  greatest  security  of  the  church,  as  they  thought,  was  in  the  act  for  perpetual 
general  councils,  which  were  to  meet  after  sliort  intervals ;  and  in  the  act  for  subjecting  the 
popes  to  the  councils,  requiring  them  to  call  them  and  the  council  to  meet  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  whether  the  pope  summoned  it  or  not. 

But  these  proved  feeble  restraints,  yet  tlie  council  of  Basil  did  sit  pursuant  to  the  decree 
made  at  Constance ;  and  the  bishops  who  met  there  endeavoured,  as  much  as 
The  Council  ^ijgjj.  jq^  gjze  of  learning  could  direct  them,  to  set  forward  a  reformation  of  those 
abuses  that  were  brought  into  the  church,  and  that  supported  that  despotic 
power  whicli  the  popes  had  assumed.  They  reckoned  a  regulation  of  the  elections  of  bishops 
was  the  laying  a  good  foundation,  and  the  settling  of  pillars  and  bases  upon  which  the  fabric 
of  tlie  church  might  securely  rest.  Many  bishops  were  made  by  papal  provisions ;  these 
they  simply  condemned  :  others  were  promoted  by  the  power  and  favour  of  princes,  to  whicii 
ambitious  men  recommended  themselves  by  base  compliances  and  simoniacal  bargains ;  in 
opposition  to  these,  they  restored  elections  to  the  chapters  with  as  good  provisions  as  they 
could  contrive,  that  they  should  be  well  managed 

A  contest  falling  in  upon  their  proceedings  between  them  and  pope  Eugenlus  the  Fourth, 
The  Pope  and  they  addressed  themselves  to  Charles  the  Seventh,  king  of  France,  for  his  pro- 
Council  quar-  tection.  They  sent  him  the  decrees  they  had  made  against  annates,  that  is, 
""*'•  first-fruits ;  a  late  device  of  pope  Boniface  the  Ninth,  then  about  fifty  years' 

standing,  pretending  to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Turk  by  that  aid.  They  also  con- 
demned gratlas  expectativas,  or  the  survivances  of  bishoprics,  and  other  benefices,  with  all 
clauses  of  reservations  in  bulls,  by  which  popes  reserved  to  themselves  at  pleasure  such 
things  as  were  in  a  bishop's  collation.  They  appointed  elections  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
metropolitan,  and  not  by  the  pope.  They  condemned  all  fees  and  exactions  upon  elections, 
except  only  a  salary  for  the  writer's  pains;  and  all  appeals,  except  to  the  immediate 
superior ;  with  all  appeals  from  a  grievance,  unless  it  was  such  that  the  final  sentence  must 
turn  upon  it :  and  when  the  appeal  rose  up  by  all  intermediate  steps  to  the  pope,  it  was  to 
be  judged  by  delegates  appointed  to  sit  upon  the  place  where  the  cause  lay,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood :  only  the  causes  marked  expressly  in  the  law,  as  greater  causes,  were  reserved  to 
the  pope.  Provision  was  made  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  and  of  tlie  universities, 
that  the  benefices  that  fell  in  any  collator's  gift  should  be  in  every  third  month  of  the  year 
given  to  men  that  had  been,  during  a  limited  number  of  years,  bred  in  them,  and  had  upon 
due  trial  obtained  degrees  in  them.  If  a  bishop  had  ten  benefices  in  his  gift,  the  pope  might 
name  to  one ;  and  if  fifty,  to  two,  but  to  no  more.  Some  of  the  provisions  relate  to  the 
discipline  and  order  of  the  cathedral  churches  :  but  the  main  thing  of  all  was  their  declaring 
the  council  to  be  above  the  pope ;  that  the  pope  was  bound  to  submit  to  it,  and  that  appeals 
lay  to  it  from  him. 

The  first  breach  between  the  pope  and  the  council  was  made  up  afterwards  by  the  inter- 
position of  Sigismond,  the  emperor :  the  pope  recalled  his  censures,  confessed  he  had  been 
misled,  and  ratified  all  that  the  council  had  done  :  but  that  lasted  not  long ;  for  upon  the 
pretence  of  treating  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Greek  church,  some  moved  for  a  translation 
of  the  council  to  Ferrara ;  but  the  majority  opposed  it,  yet  the  pope  did  translate  it  thither. 
Upon  whicli  the  council  condemned  that  bull,  and  proceeded  against  Eugenius.  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  declared  them  to  be  no  council,  and  excommunicated  them  :  they,  on  their  part, 
deposed  him,  and  chose  another  pope,  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  took  the  name  of 
Felix  :  he  had  retired  from  his  principality,  and  upon  that,  they  again  begged  the  protection 
of  France. 

The  king  being  thus  applied  to  by  them,  summoned  a  great  assembly  to  meet  at  Bourges, 

where  the  dauphin,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  many  of  the  nobility,  and  many 

Tlie  Praema-  hishops  met.     They  would  not  approve  the  deposition  of  the  pope,  nor  the  new 

tic  Sanction     election  of  Felix  :  but  yet  they  rejected  the  meeting  of  Ferrara,  and  adhered  to 

made  in  ^jj^j  g^j  Basil.     The  decrees  past  at  Basil  were  by  them  reduced  into  the  form  of 

an  edict,  and  published  under  the  title  of  the  "  Pragmatic  Sanction ;"  which  the 
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king  declared  he  would  have  to  be  inviolably  observed ;  and  he  resolved  to  moderate  matterg 
between  the  pope  and  the  council. 

There  are  very  different  relations  made  of  the  effects  that  this  edict  had  :  some  say  that 
the  church  of  France  began  to  put  on  a  new  face  upon  it,  and  that  men  were  advanced  by 
The  Effects  it  merit,  and  not,  as  formerly,  by  applications  to  the  court  of  Rome,  nor  solicita- 
had.  tions  at  the  court  of  France:  — "  Others  give  a  most  tragical  representation  of 

elections,  as  managed  by  faction,  indirect  arts,  the  solicitations  of  women,  and  simoniacal 
bargains;  and  in  some  places  by  open  violence,  out  of  which  many  suits  were  brought  into  the 
courts  of  law.  The  treasure  of  the  church  was,  as  they  said,  applied  to  maintain  these ;  the 
fabric  was  let  go  to  ruin,  and  bishops'  houses  dilapidated.  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  in  his  bull  that 
abrogates  this  sanction,  enumerates  many  evils  that  arose  out  of  these  elections,  and  that,  in 
particular,  simony  and  perjury  prevailed  in  them,  of  which  he  says  he  had  undeniable 
evidence  in  the  many  absolutions  and  reabilitations  that  were  demanded  of  him."  This 
might  be  boldly  alleged,  because  it  could  not  be  disproved,  how  false  soever  it  might  be. 

There  might  be  some  instances  of  faction,  which  were  no  doubt  aggravated  by  the  flat- 
terers of  the  court  of  Rome :  for  the  profits  which  came  from  France  being  stopped  by  the 
Pragmatic,  all  arts  were  used  to  disgrace  it. 

Eneas  Silvius  was  counted  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  that  time.  He  was  secretary  to  the 
council  of  Basil,  and  wrote  copiously  in  defence  of  it  against  the  pope :  but  he 

The  Pope  ^,jg  pained  over  to  the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  he  had  a  cardinal's  hat, 

condemns  it.  "  ,        ,  .  ,  ■,•■,-,,  c   t»- 

and  was  afterwards  advancea  to  the  popedom,  and  reigned  by  tlie  name  ot  rius 
the  Second.  He  retracted  all  his  former  writings,  but  never  answered  them  :  yet  he  was  so 
barefaced  in  setting  himself  to  sale,  that  when  he  was  reproached  for  changing  sides,  he 
answered,  the  popes  gave  dignities,  abbeys,  bishoprics,  and  red  hats  to  their  creatures ;  but 
he  asked,  how  many  of  such  good  things  did  the  council  give  ? 

He  distinguished  himself,  as  deserters  are  apt  to  do,  by  railing  at  all  that  the  council  of 
In  ii  Council  Basil  had  done,  and  against  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  He  branded  it  as  a  heresy  : 
at  Mantua,      and  in  a  council  that  he  held  at  Mantua  twenty  years  after,  he  inveighed  severely 

1458.  against  it.  He  said  bishops  thought  to  have  established  their  power ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  their  authority  was  ruined  by  it;  for  ecclesiastical  causes  were  brought  into 
the  secular  courts,  and  all  things  were  put  into  the  king's  hands :  yet  that  sanction  was 
observed  in  France  till  the  king's  death ;  and  though  some  were  persuaded  to  go  to  Rome 
and  to  procure  bulls,  these  were  esteemed  no  better  than  traitors  and  enemies  to  the  country. 
It  is  true,  upon  this  the  courts  of  parliament  took  upon  them  to  judge  in  all  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  to  examine  whether  the  ecclesiastical  courts  had  proceeded  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  church  or  not :  and  that  the  sentences  of  the  temporal  courts  might  be  executed, 
they  ordered  the  revenues  of  bishops,  if  they  stood  out  in  contumacy,  to  be  seized  into  the 
king's  hands,  and  their  persons  to  be  arrested. 

When  Danesius,  the  attorney-general,  heard  how  pope  Pius  had  arraigned  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  and  that  he  was  designing  to  proceed  to  censures  against  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  he  protested  against  all  he  had  said,  referring  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  a 
general  council. 

Upon  that  king's  death  he  was  succeeded  by  Lewis  the  Eleventh  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Arras 

Lewis  the  li^^ing  great  credit  with  him,  the  pope  gained  him,  by  the  promise  of  a  cardinal^s 
Eleventh  ab-  hat,  to  use  his  cndeavours  to  get  the  king  to  abrogate  the  Sanction ;  and  because 
rogates  it.  j^g  thought  that  whicli  might  work  most  on  the  king,  was  the  apprehension  that 
much  money  which  was  now  kept  within  the  kingdom  would  upon  the  laying  it  aside  be 
carried  to  Rome,  this  expedient  was  offered,  that  there  should  be  a  legate  resident  in  France 
with  powers  to  grant  such  bulls  as  was  necessary :  though  this  was  never  done,  and  it 
seems  it  was  only  offered  as  a  specious  concession  to  gain  their  point.  King  Lewis  the 
Eleventh's  character  is  given  us  so  fully  by  Philip  de  Comines,  who  knew  him  well,  thai  none 
who  have  read  him  wonder  to  find,  that  when  he  needed  any  favour  from  the  court  of  Rome, 

Councile  ^^  made  the  fullest  submission  that  any  king  perhaps  ever  made  :  that  he,  in  a 
torn.  xiv.  letter  he  wrote  to  the  pope,  owns  "  the  pope  to  be  God's  vicar  on  earth,  to  whose  words 
p.  'J7.  lie  will  always  hearken  and  obey  :  and  therefore,  though  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
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was  received  upon  long  deliberation  In  a  great  assembly,  and  was  now  fully  settled, 
yet  since  the  pope  desired  that  it  might  be  abrogated,  and  since  the  bishop  of  Arras 
had  put  him  in  mind  of  the  solemn  promise  that  he  had  made  by  him,  before  he  came  to  the 
crown,  ho  reckoning  that  obedience  was  better  than  all  sacrifice,  since  that  Sanction  was 
made  in  a  time  of  sedition  and  schism,  so  that  by  it  his  kingdom  was  not  conform  to  other 
kingdoms ;  though  many  men  studied  to  maintain  It,  yet  he  resolved  to  follow  and  obey  the 
pope's  orders ;  therefore  he  abrogates  it  entirely,  and  does  of  his  own  accord,  not  compelled 
in  any  sort,  restore  him  to  the  authority  that  IMartin  the  Fifth  and  Eugenius  the  Fourth 
did  exercise  in  former  times ;  and  bids  him  use  the  power  given  him  by  God  at  his  pleasure  ; 
and  promises,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  he  will  tiike  care  that  all  his  commands  shall  be 
executed  within  his  kingdom,  witliout  opposition  or  appeal ;  and  that  he  will  punish  such  as 
are  contumacious,  as  the  pope  shall  direct." 

Here  was  an  entire  submission,  penned  no  doubt  by  the  aspiring  cardinal.  It  was 
,  received  at  Rome  with  no  small  joy ;  the  Pragmatic  was  dragged  about  the 
Kreit'Lv*''"^ "  streets  of  Rome,  the  pope  wept  for  joy,  and  at  mass  on  Christmas-eve,  he  con- 
secrated a  sword  with  a  rich  scabbard,  to  be  sent  to  the  king.  The  title  of  the 
"Most  Christian  King"  had  been  given  by  former  popes  to  some  kings  of  France;  but 
pope  Pius  was  the  person  who  upon  tlils  high  merit,  made  It  one  of  the  titles  of  the  crown  : 
such  as  read  De  Comines'  History  will  not  find  any  other  merit  in  that  king  to  entitle 
him  to  so  glorious  an  appellation. 

The  court  of  parliament  of  Paris  interposed ;  they  made  a  noble  remonstrance  to  the  king, 

The  Parlia-  in  whlcli  they  pressed  him  to  maintain  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  had  its 
meut  of  Paris  original  from  a  general  council,  and  they  affirmed  that  the  king  was  obliged  to 
oppose  It.  maintain  it.  Yet  afterwards,  that  king's  project  of  engaging  the  pope  to  assist 
his  son-in-law  to  recover  Sicily,  then  possessed  by  the  bastard  of  Arragon,  did  miscarry,  the 
pope  refusing  to  concur  In  it ;  upon  which  the  king  was  offended,  and  carried  his  sub- 
missions no  farther ;  only  he  suffered  bulls  of  reservations  and  survivances  to  take  place 
again. 

This  matter  was  taken   up  again  six  years  after  by  pope  Paul  the  Second.     A  new 

The  honest  i"inister  was  gained  by  the  same  bait  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  to  procure  the  revo- 
Courage  of  catlon :  so  the  king's  edict  was  sent  to  the  court  of  parliament  of  Paris  to  be 
the  Attorney-  registered  there  in  vacation-time.      The  court  ordered  the  attorney-general  to 

^'^"^  '  examine  it.  St. -Remain  was  then  attorney-general,  and  he  behaved  himself 
with  such  courage,  that  he  was  much  celebrated  for  it.  "  He  opposed  the  registering  it, 
and  spoke  much  in  the  praise  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction :  he  showed  the  ill  consequences  of 
repealing  it ;  that  it  would  let  In  upon  them  abuses  of  all  sorts,  which  were  by  it  con- 
demned ;  all  affairs  relating  to  the  church  would  be  settled  at  Rome ;  many  would  go  and 
live  there,  in  hopes  of  making  their  fortunes  by  provisions.  He  set  forth  that  ten  or  twelve 
bulls  of  survivances  were  sometimes  obtained  upon  the  same  benefice ;  and  during  three  years  in 
pope  Pius's  time  (in  which  the  exact  observation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  let  fall),  twenty- 
two  bishoprics  happening  to  fall  void,  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  were  sent  to  Rome 
to  obtain  bulls ;  and  sixty-two  abbeys  being  then  vacant,  a  like  sum  was  sent  for  their  bulls  ; 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  crowns  were  sent  to  obtain  other  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments. He  added,  that  for  every  parish  there  might  be  a  bull  of  gratia  expectativa,  or 
survlvance,  purchased  at  the  price  of  twenty-five  crowns ;  besides  a  vast  number  of  other 
graces  and  dispensations.  He  insisted  that  the  king  was  bound  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  church  in  his  kingdom,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  defender." 

The  aspiring  cardinal,  offended  with  this  honest  freedom  of  the  attorney-general,  told  him 
For  which  he  he  should  fall  under  the  king's  displeasure,  and  lose  his  place  for  It.  He  answered, 
was  turned  the  king  had  put  him  ''  In  the  post  freely,  he  would  discharge  it  faithfully  as 
""'•  long  as  the  king  thought  fit  to  continue  him  In  it ;  and  he  was  ready  to  lay  it 

down  whensoever  it  pleased  the  king ;  but  he  would  suffer  all  things  rather  than  do  anything 
against  his  conscience,  the  king's  honour,  and  the  good  of  the  kingdom."  The  favourite 
prevailed  to  get  him  turned  out,  but  the  crafty  king  gave  him  secretly  great  rewards ;  he 
esteemed  him  the  more  for  his  firmness,  and  restored  him  as:aln  to  his  place. 
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The  university  of  Paris  also  interposed,  and  the  rector  told  the  legate  that  if  the  matter 
■was  further  prosecuted,  they  would  appeal  to  a  general  council ;  hut  this  notwithstanding, 
and  though  the  court  of  parliament  stood  firm,  yet  the  king  heiug  under  the  apprehensions 
of  some  practice  of  his  brothers  of  Rome,  whom  he  hated  mortally ;  in  order  to  the 
defeating  those,  renewed  his  promises  for  abrogating  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  and  it  was 
for  many  years  let  fall  into  desuetude.  Towards  the  end  of  this  reign,  an  assembly  was  held 
at  Orleans,  in  order  to  the  re-establishing  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  the  hindering  money 
to  be  carried  to  Rome.     The  king  died  1483. 

Upon  Charles  the  VIII.'s  succeeding,  an  assembly  of  the  Estates  was  held  at  Tours,  in 
The  Pragma-  which  the  observation  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  was  earnestly  pressed  :  the  third 
tic  Sanction  estate  insisted  on  having  it  entirely  restored.  The  prelates  who  had  been  pro- 
le- established.  jf,(j^^g^  contrary  to  it,  under  king  Louis,  opposed  this  vehemently,  and  were  in 
reproach  called  the  court-bishops,  imdiily  promoted ;  and  were  charged  as  men  that  aspired 
to  favour  at  Rome.  St.  Romain,  now  again  attorney-general,  said,  he  knew  no  ecclesiastical 
law  better  calculated  to  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  than  the  pragmatic  sanction  was,  and 
therefore  he  would  support  it.  The  king  saw  it  was  for  his  advantage  to  maintain  it,  and 
so  was  firmly  resolved  to  adhere  to  it.  The  courts  of  parliament  not  only  judged  in  favour 
of  elections  made  by  virtue  of  that  sanction,  but  by  earnest  remonstrances  they  pressed  the 
king  to  prohibit  the  applications  made  to  the  court  of  Rome  for  graces  condemned  by  it. 

Innocent  VIII.  continued  by  his  legates  to  press  the  entire  repeal  of  the  pragmatic ;  yet. 
But  it  was  notwithstanding  all  opposition,  it  continued  to  be  observed  during  Charles 
stillcomplain-  VIII.'s  reign.  Louis  XII.  did,  by  a  special  edict,  appoint  it  to  be  for  ever 
ed  of  by  the  observed.  Thus  it  continued  till  the  council  of  Lateran,  summoned  by  pope 
"''t'.gg  Julius  II.,  to  which  Silvester,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  sir  Robert  Wingfield, 
Rymcr,  torn.  Were  commissioned  by  king  Henry  VIII.  to  go  "  in  his  name,  and  on  behalf  of 
13,  17  Feb.  the  kingdom,  to  conclude  everything  for  the  good  of  the  catholic  church,  and  for 
a  reformation  both  in  the  head  and  in  the  members  ;  and  to  consent  to  all  statutes 
and  decrees  for  the  public  good,  promising  to  ratify  whatever  they  or  any  of  them  should  do." 
The  king's  empowering  two  persons  in  such  a  manner  seems  no  small  invasion  of  the  liberties 
of  the  church ;  but  it  was  in  the  pope's  favour,  so  it  was  not  challenged. 

This  council  was  called  by  that  angry  pope  chiefly  against  Louis  XII. :  and  the  pragmatic 
sanction  was  arraigned  in  it,  both  because  it  maintained  the  authority  of  the  council  to  be 
superior  to  the  pope,  and  because  it  cut  off  the  advantages  that  the  court  had  made  by  the 
bulls  sent  into  France.  The  pope  brought  Louis  XL's  letters-patents,  by  which  it  was 
abrogated,  into  the  council ;  and  the  advocate  of  the  council,  after  he  had  severely  arraigned 
it,  insisted  to  have  it  condemned.  So  a  monition  was  decreed,  summoning  all  who  would 
appear  for  it  to  come  and  be  heard  upon  it  within  sixty  days.  The  pope  died  in  February 
thereafter. 

Pope  Leo  X.  succeeded,  and  renewed  the  monitory  letter's  issued  out  by  his  predecessor : 

Condemned     ^^^  ''''^  personal  hatred  with  which  Julius  prosecuted  Louis  being  at  an  end, 

by  the  Conn-  things  were  more  calmly  m.anaged.     Some  bishops  were  sent  from  the  Gallicaa 

oil  m  the  La-   church  to  assist  in  the  council;  but  before  anything  could  be  concluded,  king 

Louis  dying,  Francis  succeeded.      He  understood  that  the  pope  and  the  council 

were  intending  to  proceed  against  the  pragmatic  sanction,  so  he  resolved  to  bring  the  matter 

to  an  agreement ;  in  which  some  pi'ogress  was  made  in  an  interview  that  he  had  with  the 

pope  at  Bononia.    It  was  concluded  by  a  sanction  called  the  concordat,  between  the  cardinals 

of  Ancona  and  of  Sanctorum  Quatuor  on  the  pope's  side,  and  chancellor  Prat  for  the  king. 

.  ,,„         Some  small  differences  remained,  which  were  all  yielded  as  the  pope  desired  :  and 

in  the  month  of  December  the  pope's  bull,  condemning  the  pragmatic  sanction, 

was  read,  and  approved  by  that  council,  such  as  it  was. 

The  Concordat  was  put  instead  of  it.     The  trtith  was,  Francis  was  young,  and  was  so  set 

The  Concor-    on  pursuing  his  designs  in  Italy,  in  which  he  saw  the  advantage  of  having  the 

dat  put  instead  pope  On  his  side,  that  he  sacrificed  all  other  considerations  to  that,  and  made  the 

best  bargain  he  could.     "  The  king  and  the  pope  divided  the  matter  between 

them.     When  any  bishopric  became  vacant,  the  king  was  within  six  months  to  name  to  it 

VOL.  I.  s  s 
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a  doctor,  or  one  licensed  in  divinity,  of  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  If  the  pope  did  not  approve 
of  the  nomination,  the  king  had  three  months  more  to  nominate  another ;  but  if  he  failed 
again,  the  pope  was  to  provide  one  to  the  see.  The  pope  had  reserved  to  himself  the  pro- 
viding of  all  that  became  vacant  in  the  court  of  Rome  (a  pretension  the  popes  had  set  on 
foot,  in  which  by  degrees  they  had  enlarged  the  extent  of  it  to  very  great  and  undetermined 
bounds,  and  did  thereby  dispose  of  many  benefices).  And  the  king  was  limited  in  his  nomi- 
nation by  some  conditions,  with  relation  to  the  person  so  nominated ;  yet  the  want  of  these 
was  not  to  be  objected  to  the  king's  kindred,  or  to  other  illustrious  persons.  The  king  was 
also  to  nominate  to  all  abbeys  a  person  of  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Gratice  expectativcB, 
or  survivances  and  reservations  in  bulls,  were  never  to  be  admitted :  only  one  benefice  might 
be  reserved  from  a  collator  of  ten ;  and  two,  from  one  of  fifty.  Causes  of  appeals  were  to  be 
judged  in  partibus,  in  the  parts  where  the  matters  lay,  excepting  the  causes  enumerated  in 
the  law,  as  greater  causes.  It  was  also  provided,  that  in  all  bulls  that  were  obtained,  the 
true  value  of  the  benefice  was  to  be  expressed,  otherwise  the  grace  was  null  and  void."  No 
mention  was  made  of  annates ;  and  in  other  particulars,  the  articles  in  the  pragmatic- sanction 
were  inserted.  The  pope  promised  he  would  send  a  legate  to  France  to  tax  the  value  of  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices.  All  former  excommunications  were  taken  ofi^,  with  an  indemnity  for 
all  that  was  passed. 

The  king  having  the  two  instruments,  the  one  abrogating  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  the 
King  Francis  Other  establishing  the  concordat,  sent  in  great  pomp  to  him,  in  order  to  their 
carried  it  to  being  registered  in  parliament,  resolved  only  to  offer  the  latter  as  that  in  which 
the  Parlia-  the  other  was  virtually  comprehended.  So  he  went  in  person  to  the  court  of 
mento.  aris.  parliament,  to  which  many  great  men,  divines,  and  other  persons  of  distinction, 
were  called.  The  chancellor  set  forth  the  hatred  pope  Julius  bore  king  Louis  XII.,  and  the 
violence  with  which  he  had  proceeded  against  him  :  the  king  succeeding  when  the  council  of 
the  Lateran  was  assembled,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  the  court,  or  of 
dependers  on  the  court  of  Rome ;  who  were  all  engaged  against  the  pragmatic  sanction  as 
that  v/hich  diminished  their  profits :  the  king  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  insist  in  defending  it : 
but  apprehending,  if  it  were  simply  condemned,  all  the  old  oppressions  would  again  take 
place,  he  being  then  engaged  in  a  most  dangerous  war  in  Italy,  saw  uo  better  way  to  gain 
the  pope  than  by  agreeing  to  the  concordat. 

The  ecclesiastics  who  were  present  said,  by  their  mouth,  the  cardinal  of  Boisi,  that  the 
concordat  did  so  affect  the  whole  Galilean  church,  that,  without  a  general  con- 

It  was  there  •  .  ... 

opposed  by  Sent,  it  could  not  be  approved.  The  king  upon  this  said,  with  some  indignation, 
the  Ecclesias-  that  he  Would  command  them  either  to  approve  it,  or  he  would  send  them  to 
tics  of  that  Rome  to  dispute  the  matter  there  with  the  pope.  The  president  answered,  in 
the  name  of  the  court,  that  he  would  report  the  king's  pleasure  to  the  court ; 
and  they  would  so  proceed  in  that  matter  as  to  please  both  God  and  the  king.  The  chan- 
cellor replied,  the  court  were  wise.  The  king  said,  he  did  enjoin  them  to  obey  without 
delay.  Then  letters-patents  were  made  out,  setting  forth  the  concordat,  and  requiring  the 
court  of  parliament  and  all  other  judges  to  observe  it,  and  to  see  it  fully  executed. 

Some  days  after  that,  the  chancellor,  with  some  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  crown,  came  and 
. .  brought  the  whole  courts  together,  and  delivered  them  the  king's  letters-patents, 

madrto°H  by  requiring  them  to  register  the  concordat.  They  upon  that  appointed  the  king's 
the  King's  council  to  examine  the  matters  in  it.  The  advocate-general  did,  in  the  chancel- 
learnedCoun-  jQj'g  presence,  represent  the  inconvenience  of  receiving  the  concordats,  by  which 
"  ■  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  were  lessened  ;  and  said,  that,  by  the  paying 

of  annates,  much  money  would  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom.  So  he  desired  they  would 
appoint  a  committee  to  examine  it.  Four  were  named ;  who,  after  they  had  sate  about  it 
ten  days,  desired  more  might  be  added  to  them  :  so  the  president  of  the  enquets,  or  inquisi- 
tions, and  four  more,  were  joined  to  them.  A  week  after  that,  the  advocate-general  moved 
the  court  to  proceed  still  to  judge  according  to  the  pragmatic,  and  not  to  receive  the  revoca- 
tion of  it ;  against  which  he  put  in  an  appeal.  Four  days  after  this,  the  bastard  of  Savoy, 
the  king's  natural  uncle,  came  into  the  court  with  orders  from  the  king,  requiring  them  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  publishing  the  concordats ;  appointing  him  to  hear  all  their 
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debates,  that  he  might  report  all  to  the  king.  He  told  them  how  much  the  king  was  offended 
with  their  delays.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  of  his  being  present  to  hear  them 
deliver  their  opinions.  They  sent  some  of  their  number  to  lay  this  before  the  king  ;  it  looked 
like  a  design  to  frighten  them,  when  one  not  of  their  body  was  to  hear  all  that  passed  among 
them.  The  king  said  there  were  some  worthy  men  among  them;  but  others,  like  fools, 
complained  of  him,  and  of  the  expense  of  his  court :  he  was  a  king,  and  had  as  much 
authority  as  his  predecessors.  They  had  flattered  Louis  XII.,  and  called  him  the  Father  of 
Justice :  he  would  also  have  justice  done  with  all  vigour.  In  Louis's  time  some  were 
banished  the  kingdom  because  they  did  not  obey  him ;  so,  if  they  did  not  obey  him,  he 
would  send  some  of  them  to  Bordeaux,  and  others  to  Toulouse,  and  put  good  men  in  their 
places  ;  and  told  them  he  would  have  his  uncle  present  during  their  deliberation.  So  they 
were  forced  to  submit  to  it. 

On  the  13th  of  June  they  began  to  deliver  their  opinions ;  and  that  lasted  till  the  24th  of 

j^j,  July :  and  then  they  concluded  that  the  court  could  not,  and  ought  not  to  register 
They  resolve  the  concordats,  but  that  they  would  still  observe  the  pragmatic  sanction  ;  and  that 
not  to  publish  the  university  of  Paris,  and  all  others  that  desired  to  be  heard,  ought  to  be  heard. 
"■  Therefore  they  said  they  must  appeal  from  the  abrogation  of  the   pragmatic 

sanction ;  and  if  the  king  would  insist  to  have  the  concordat  observed,  a  great  assembly 
ought  to  be  summoned,  such  as  Charles  VII.  had  called  to  settle  the  pragmatic.  They  also 
charged  the  Savoyard  to  make  a  true  report  to  the  king  of  their  proceedings. 

Upon  this  the  king  wrote  to  them,  to  send  some  of  their  body  to  give  him  an  account  of 
TlieKin-'was  the  grounds  they  went  on.  Two  were  sent;  but  it  was  long  before  they  were 
highly  offend-  admitted  to  his  presence,  the  king  saying  he  would  delay  their  despatch  as  they 
ed  at  this.  ]^^^y  delayed  his  business.  When  they  were  admitted,  they  were  ordered  to  put 
what  they  had  to  offer  in  writing  :  this  they  did,  but  desired  to  be  likewise  heard  ;  but  being 
asked  if  they  had  anything  to  offer  that  was  not  in  their  paper,  they  said  they  had  not,  but 
desired  the  king  would  hear  their  paper  read  to  him  :  the  king  refused  it.  They  were  a  body 
of  one  hundred  persons,  and  had  been  preparing  their  paper  above  seven  months ;  but  the 
chancellor  would  answer  it  in  less  time  ;  and  the  king  would  not  suffer  them  to  have  a  verbal 
process  against  what  he  had  done.  He  told  them  there  was  but  one  king  in  France  ;  he 
had  done  the  best  he  could  to  bring  all  to  a  quiet  state,  and  would  not  suffer  that  which  he 
had  done  in  Italy  to  be  undone  in  France ;  nor  would  he  suffer  them  to  assume  an  authority 
like  that  of  the  senate  of  Venice.  It  was  their  business  to  do  justice,  but  not  to  put  the 
kingdom  in  a  flame,  as  they  had  attempted  to  do  in  his  predecessor's  time.  He  concluded,  he 
would  have  them  approve  the  concordats ;  and  if  they  gave  him  more  trouble,  he  would 
make  them  ambulatory,  and  to  follow  his  court :  nor  would  he  suft'er  any  more  ecclesiastics 
to  be  of  their  body.  They  were  not  entirely  his  subjects,  since  he  had  no  authority  to  cut 
off  their  heads :  they  ought  to  say  their  breviary,  and  not  to  meddle  in  his  affairs. 

They  answered  him,  that  these  things  were  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  their  court. 
He  said  he  was  sorry  his  ancestors  had  so  constituted  it ;  but  he  was  king  as  well  as  they 
were,  and  he  would  settle  them  on  another  foot :  so  he  bid  them  be  gone  early  the  next 
morning.  They  begged  a  short  delay,  for  the  ways  were  bad ;  but  the  great-master  told 
them,  from  the  king,  that  if  they  were  not  gone  by  such  an  hour  he  would  put  them  in 
prison,  and  keep  them  in  it  six  months ;  and  then  he  would  see  who  would  move  to  set 
them  at  liberty.  So  they  went  to  Paris.  The  duke  of  Tremouille  was  sent  after  them  to 
the  parliament,  to  let  them  know  that  the  king  would  have  the  concordats  to  be  immediately 
published  without  any  further  deliberation :  they  must  obey  the  king  as  became  subjects ; 
he  told  them  the  king  had  repeated  that  ten  times  to  him  in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  and  concluded,  that  if  they  delayed  any  longer  to  obey  the  king,  the  king  would 
make  all  the  court  feel  the  effects  of  his  displeasure. 

The  court  called  for  the  king's  learned  council,  but  they  said  they  had  received  positive 

The  King's  orders  from  the  king  by  Tremouille,  to  consent  to  the  concordats;  otherwise  the 

learned  Coun-  king  would  treat  them  so,  that  they  should  feel  it  sensibly.  The  advocate-general 

oil  oppose  it  said  he  was  sorry  for  the  methods  the  king  took  ;  but  he  wished  they  would 

no  onger.       consider  what  might  follow,  if  they  continued  to  deny  what  was  so  earnestly 

ss2 
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pressed  on  them  :  the  publishing  this  could  be  of  no  force,  since  the  church,  that  was  so 
much  concerned  in  it,  was  neither  called  for  nor  heard ;  the  tiling  might  be  afterwards  set 
right,  for  Lewis  the  Eleventh  saw  his  error,  and  changed  his  mind.  He  offered  two  things 
to  soften  that  which  was  required  of  them :  one  was  to  insert  in  the  register,  that  it  was 
done  in  obedience  to  the  king's  commands  often  repeated  ;  the  other  was,  that  they  should 
declare  that  they  did  not  approve  the  abrogation  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  but  were  then 
only  to  publish  the  concordats ;  and  that  they  might  resolve  in  all  their  judiciary  pro- 
ceedings to  have  no  regard  to  that,  and  in  particular  to  that  clause,  that  all  bulls  were  void 
if  the  true  value  of  the  benefice  was  not  expressed  in  them.  On  the  18th  of 
March  they  came  to  this  resolution,  that  their  decree  of  the  24th  of  July,  for 
observing  the  pragmatic,  was  by  them  fully  confirmed ;  but  in  obedience  to  the  king's 
commands,  they  published  the  concordats,  adding  a  protestation,  that  the  court  did  not 
approve  it,  but  intended  in  all  their  sentences  to  judge  according  to  the  pragmatic  sanction. 

The  court  made  these  protestations  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Langres,  a  duke  and 
peer  of  France,  setting  forth  that  their  liberty  was  taken  from  them  ;  that  the 
ment  pub-  publication  of  the  concordats  was  not  done  by  their  order,  but  against  their 
bshes  it,  but  mind,  by  the  king's  express  order;  and  that  they  did  not  intend  to  approve  it, 
with  a  Pro-  nor  to  be  governed  by  it  in  their  judgments,  but  to  observe  the  pragmatic 
sanction.  They  ordered  likewise  an  appeal  to  be  made  from  the  pope  to  the 
pope  better  advised,  and  to  the  next  general  council :  upon  all  which  the  bishop  of  Langres 
made  an  authentic  instrument ;  so  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  publication  on  the  22nd  of 
March  :  but  on  the  21st,  the  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris,  accompanied  by  some  of  that 
body,  and  by  some  advocates,  appeared,  desiring  to  be  heard  before  they  should  proceed  to 
such  publication.  The  court  received  his  petition,  and  promised  to  consider  it ;  but  said,  if 
they  made  the  publication,  it  should  not  prejudice  any  of  their  riglits,  for  they  were  resolved 
to  judge  as  formerly,  notwithstanding  that ;  yet  they  required  him  not  to  publish  this. 
The  dean  of  Nostredame  came  on  the  22nd  to  the  court,  and  said  they  heard  they  were 
going  to  publish  the  concordats,  which  both  implied  their  condemning  the  councils  of  Con- 
stance and  Basil,  and  tended  to  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church,  which 
the  popes  had  always  envied  them.  He  desired  they  would  not  proceed  to  it  until  the  whole 
Galilean  church  was  consulted  in  the  matter ;  and  protested  that  what  they  were  about  to  do, 
should  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church.  After  this  was  received,  they  proceeded  to 
the  publication,  as  they  had  promised,  adding  these  words  to  it :  "  Read,  published,  and  regis- 
tered by  the  order  and  command  of  the  king,  often  repeated  to  us  in  the  presence  of  the  lord 
of  Treniouille  his  first  chamberlain,  specially  sent  to  have  it  done."  And  on  the  24th  of  March 
they  renewed  their  protestation,  that  they  did  not  approve  of  it;  that  they  insisted  in  their 
former  appeals,  and  were  resolved  to  proceed  in  all  their  judgments  without  regard  to  it. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  the  rector  of  the  university  ordered  a  mandate  to  be  affixed. 
The  Univcr-  Prohibiting  their  printers  to  print  the  concordats :  he  likewise  appealed  from 
sity  and  Cler-  the  pope  to  a  general  council,  lawfully  assembled,  sitting  in  a  safe  place,  and  in 
gy  oppose  it.  f^^\\  freedom.  This  was  printed  and  affixed ;  and  great  reflections  were  made  by 
some  preachers  in  their  sermons,  both  on  the  king  and  on  the  chancellor.  The  king  being 
informed  of  this,  wrote  to  the  first  president,  complaining  both  of  the  rector  and  of  the 
preachers :  he  ordered  them  to  take  informations  of  all  those  matters,  and  to  get  the  con- 
cordats to  be  printed  as  soon  as  was  possible,  and  to  punish  the  authors  of  sedition.  But  the 
court  said  they  knew  nothing  tending  that  way,  for  their  business  took  them  up  so  entirely 
that  they  could  not  attend  on  sermons.  The  king  complained  likewise  severely  of  the  appeal 
they  had  made ;  he  was  monarch,  and  had  no  superior  to  wliom  an  appeal  could  lie :  he 
also  sent  an  order  to  inhibit  all  meetings  in  the  university. 

In  the  concordat  it  was  provided,  that  if  it  was  not  published  within  six  months  in 
France,  it  should  be  null  and  void  :  but  the  delays  that  had  been  made  put  the 
tions^to  the^"  '^'"S  ^^  g^^t'^g  ^^^^  term  prolonged  a  year  longer.  "  The  three  chief  excep- 
Concordatby  tions  that  the  parliament  had  to  the  concordats  were,  first,  the  declaring  bulls 
the  Parlia-  void  if  the  true  vahic  of  the  benefices  was  not  set  forth  in  them  ;  which  might 
'°^°^ '  put  the  obtainers  of  them  to  great  charge  and    many  suits  :  the  second  was  the 
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carrying  the  'greater  causes'  to  be  judged  at  Rome:  the  third  was  concerning  elections. 
The  first  of  these  was  given  up,  and  was  no  fui-ther  urged  by  the  court  of  Rome  :  but  it  was 
not  settled  what  those  '  greater  causes'  were.  By  the  pragmatic  they  were  restrained 
to  bishoprics  and  monasteries  ;  but  the  concordats  held  the  matter  in  general  words :  so  the 
number  of  these  causes  was  indefinite  ;  and  on  all  occasions  it  would  increase  as  the  canonists 
pleased.  They  condemned  that  device  of  the  court  of  Rome,  of  granting  provisions  for  all 
that  was  held  by  any  who  died  in  the  court,  considering  the  great  extent  to  which  that  had 
been  carried  :  they  also  found  that  by  the  concordats,  all  nunneries  were  left  to  the  pope's 
provision ;  and  likewise  all  in,'"erior  dignities,  such  as  deaneries  and  provostships.  All 
churches  that  had  special  privileges  were  exempted  from  the  king's  nomination;  and  at 
Rome,  exceptions  might  be  unjustly  made  to  the  persons  named  by  the  king:  but  above  all, 
they  stood  on  this,  that  the  right  of  electing  was  founded  on  the  law  of  God,  and  on  natural 
right ;  that  this  was  established  by  the  authority  of  general  councils,  by  the  civil  law,  and 
by  many  royal  edicts,  during  all  the  three  races  of  their  kings :  this  right  was  now  taken 
away  without  hearing  the  parties  concerned  to  set  it  forth.  If  there  had  crept  in  abuses  in 
elections,  these  might  be  corrected :  but  they  thought  the  king  usurped  that  which  did  not 
belong  to  him,  on  this  pretence,  that  the  pope  granted  it  to  him  ;  which  was  contrary  both 
to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Galilean  church.  They  found  many  lesser  exceptions  in 
point  of  form  to  the  method  of  abrogating  the  pragmatic  sanction  :  one  was,  that  the 
council  of  the  Lateran  did  forbid  all  persons  that  held  lands  of  the  church  to  observe  or 
maintain  that  sanction,  under  the  pain  of  forfeiting  those  lands ;  which  was  a  plain  invasion 
of  the  king's  prerogative,  who  is  supreme  lord  of  all  those  lands  within  his  dominions  :  the 
pope  also  took  upon  him  to  annul  that  sanction,  that  then  subsisted  by  the  royal  authority  : 
this  might  be  made  a  precedent  in  time  to  come  for  annulling  any  of  their  laws.  They 
likewise  thought  the  taking  away  the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  was  made  upon  the 
authority  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil,  and  had  declared  the  subjection  of  the 
pope  to  the  council,  did  set  aside  that  doctrine,  and  set  up  the  pope's  authority  above  the 
council ;  though  the  pragmatic  was  made  while  the  pope  was  reconciled  to  the  council :  and 
the  breach  upon  which  Eugenius  was  deposed  happened  not  till  almost  a  year  after  that ; 
it  being  published  in  July  1438,  and  his  deposition  was  not  till  June  1439 :  besides,  that 
ten  years  after  that  pope  Nicolaus  the  Fifth  confirmed  all  the  decrees  made  at  Basil.  They 
likewise  put  the  king  in  mind  of  the  oath  he  took  at  his  coronation,  to  maintain  all  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church.  So  they  moved  the  king  either  to  prevail  with 
the  pope  to  call  a  general  council,  or  that  he  would  call  a  national  one  in  France,  to  judge 
of  the  whole  matter :  and  as  for  the  threatenings  given  out,  that  the  pope  would  depose 
the  king,  and  give  away  his  kingdom,  if  he  did  not  submit  to  him ;  they  said  the  king 
held  his  crown  of  God,  and  all  such  threatenings  ought  to  be  rejected  with  scorn  and 
indignation. 

To  all  these,  the  chancellor  made  a  long  and  flattering  answer ;  for  which  he  had  the 
These  were  "^^'"-^  reward  of  a  cardinal's  cap.  He  set  forth  the  danger  the  king  was  in,  being 
aiisnerfd  by  engaged  in  the  war  of  Italy  ;  the  pope  threatening  him  with  censures  :  for  the 
tlie  Chancel-  pragmatic  sanction  was  then  condemned  by  the  pope,  and  that  censure  was 
ratified  by  the  council  in  the  Lateran  ;  upon  which  he  would  have  reassuined 
all  the  old  oppressions,  if  the  king  had  not  entered  into  that  treaty;  yielding  some  points 
to  save  the  rest.  He  said  the  kings  of  the  first  race  nominated  to  bishoprics  ;  for  which  he 
cited  precedents  from  Gregory  of  Tours.  So  the  kings  of  England  did  name,  and  the 
popes  upon  that  gave  provisions  :  the  kings  of  Scotland  did  also  name,  but  not  by  virtue 
of  a  right,  but  rather  by  connivance.  He  said  elections  had  gone  throuoh  various  forms ; 
sometimes  popes  did  elect,  sometimes  princes  witii  the  people,  sometimes  princes  took  it  into 
their  own  hands,  sometimes  the  whole  clergy  without  the  people,  and  of  late  tlie  canons 
chose  without  the  concurrence  of  the  cleroy.  That  the  king  beine  in  these  difficulties,  all 
those  about  lam,  and  all  those  in  France  who  were  advised  with  in  the  matter,  thought  tlie 
accepting  the  concordats  was  just  and  necessary.  Pope  Leo  repented  that  he  had  granted 
so  much,  and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  tliat  he  brought  the  cardinals  to  consent  to 
it :  he  went  very  copiously  as  a  canonist  through  the  other  heads,  softening  some  abuses,  and 
showing  that  others  had  a  long  practice  for  them,  and  were  observed  in  other  kin^'doius. 
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And  thus  was  this  matter  carried    in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  which  as  the  court 
The  Matter  showed  great  integrity  and  much  courage,  which  deserve  the  highest  characters, 
finally  set-       with  which  such  noble  patriots  ought  to  be  honoured ;  so,  in  this  instance,  we 
'^^^*  see  how  feeble  the  resistance  even  of  the  worthiest  judges  will  prove  to  a  prince, 

who  has  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  legislative  authority,  when  he  intends  to  break 
through  established  laws  and  constitutions,  and  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  his  crown,  and  the 
interest  of  his  people,  to  serve  particular  ends  of  his  own.  In  such  cases  the  generous 
integrity  of  judges,  or  other  ministers,  will  be  resented  as  an  attempt  on  the  sovereign 
authority  :  and  such  is  the  nature  of  arbitrary  power,  that  the  most  modest  defence  of  law  and 
justice,  when  it  crosses  the  designs  of  an  insolent  and  corrupt  minister,  and  an  abused  prince, 
will  pass  for  disobedience  and  sedition. 

If  the  assembly  of  the  states  in  France  had  maintained  their  share  of  the  legislative 
power,  and  had  not  suffered  the  right  they  once  had  to  be  taken  from  them,  of  being  liable 
to  no  taxes  but  by  their  own  consent,  these  judges  would  have  been  better  supported ;  and 
the  opposition  they  made  upon  this  occasion  would  have  drawn  after  it  all  the  most  signal 
expressions  of  honour  and  esteem  that  a  nation  owes  to  the  trustees  of  their  laws  and 
liberties,  when  they  maintain  them  resolutely,  and  dispense  them  equally  ;  and  the  corrupt 
chancellor  would  have  received  such  punishment  as  all  wicked  ministers  deserve,  who  for 
their  own  ends  betray  the  interest  of  their  country. 

The  court  of  parliament  showed  great  firmness  after  this  :  and  it  appeared  that  the  pro- 
testation  that  they  made  of  judging  still  according  to  the  pragmatic  was  not  only 
ment  still  ^  piece  of  form  to  save  their  credit.  The  archbishop  of  Sens  died  soon  after ; 
judged  by  the  and  the  king  sent  to  Inhibit  the  chapter  to  proceed  to  an  election.  It  was  under- 
Pragmatic  stood  that  he  designed  to  give  it  to  the  bishop  of  Paris ;  so  the  chapter  wrote  to 
that  bishop  not  to  give  such  a  wound  to  their  liberties  as  to  take  it  upon  the 
king's  nomination :  but  seeing  that  he  had  no  regard  to  that,  they  elected  him,  that  so  they 
might  by  this  seem  to  keep  up  their  claim.  The  bishop  of  Alby  died  soon  after  that ;  the 
king  named  one,  and  the  chapter  chose  another :  upon  that,  Alby  being  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Toulouse,  the  court  of  parliament  there  judged  In  favour  of  him  who  was  elected  by 
the  chapter  against  him  who  had  obtained  bulls  upon  the  king's  nomination  ;  at  which  the 
king  was  highly  offended.  The  archbishopric  of  Bourges  falling  void  soon  after,  the  king 
nominated  one,  and  the  chapter  elected  another.     The  chapter  pretended  a  special  privilege 

,.„        to  elect,  so  the  pope  judged  in  their  favour.     Some  years  after  this,  the  king 

carried  on  his  wars  in  Italy,  leaving  his  mother  regent  of  France  :  so  the  court  of 

parliament  made  a  remonstrance  to  her,  setting  forth  the  invasions  that  had  been  made  iipon 

the  rights  of  the  Galilean  church  ;  desiring  her  to  interpose,  that  the  pragmatic  sanction  and 

the  liberty  of  elections  might  again  have  their  full  force ;  but  that  had  no  effect. 

Soon  after  this,  the  king  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  army  of  Charles  V.  at  the  battle  of 

Pavia :  and  upon  that,  his  mother  declared  that  she  looked  on  her  son's  mis- 

Upon  t  e  fortunes  as  a  ludgment  of  God  upon  him  for  his  abolishing  the  pragmatic 
King  s  being  a  .  iiii  ,ii.  ?  i- 

Prisoner,  the    Sanction ;  and  though  she  would  not  take  it  upon  her  to  make  any  alteration 

Concordat       during  her  son's  absence,  yet  she  promised,  that  when  he  should  be  set  at  liberty, 

■wasmorecon-  gj^g  would  use  her  utmost  endeavours  with  him  to  set  It  up  again,  and  to  abolish 

the  concordats.     This  was  registered  in  the  records  of  the  court  of  parliament ; 

yet  it  had  no  effect  upon  the  king's  return  out  of  Spain.    He  finding  the  parliament  resolved 

to  maintain  all  elections,  ordered  that  matter  to  be  taken  wholly  out  of  their  cognizance ; 

and  he  removed  all  suits  of  that  sort  from  the  courts  of  parliament  to  the  great 

council,  upon  some  disputes  that  were  then  on  foot  concerning  a  bishopric  and  an 

abbey  given  to  chancellor  Prat,  then  made  a  cardinal,  in  recompense  of  the  service  he  had 

done  the  court  of  Rome :  so  by  that  an  end  was  put  to  all  disputes. 

The  parliament  struggled  hard  against  this  diminution  of  their  jurisdiction  :  they  wrote  to 

Tu  T>r  ..  the  dukes  and  peers  of  France  to  move  the  regent  not  to  proceed  thus  to  lessen 
These  Matters  ,-^i  -i,  -ii  ■,  •  ni-  -i 

removed  from  their  autliority.      On  the  other  hand,  she  said,  they  were  taking  all  things  into 

theParliament  their  own  hands  in  prejudice  of  the  king's  prerogative.     But  the  king  confirmed 
o  '  '^  ]   "^"^     that,  and  settled  the  chancellor  in  tlie  possession  of  the  see  and  abbey ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  parliament  against  him  v/ere  annulled,  and  ordered  to  be  struck  out 
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of  their  registers :  and  it  appearing  that  some  chapters  and  abbeys  had  special  privileges 

.  „         for  free  elections,  the  king  obtained  a  bull  from  Clement  VII.,  suspending:  all 
1532  '  o  '        I  o 

those  during  the  king's  life.     The  court  of   Rome  stood  long  upon  this,  and 

thought  to  have  gained  new  advantages  before  it  should  be  granted ;  but  the  pope  was  at 
that  time  in  a  secret  treaty  with  the  court  of  France,  which  was  afterwards  accomplished  at 
Marseilles.  So  he  was  easier  in  this  matter ;  and  the  bull  was  registered  in  parliament  in  May 
thereafter.  And  upon  this,  the  chancellor,  pretending  that  he  would  see  andj3xamine  those  pri- 
vileges, called  for  them  all ;  and  when  they  were  brought  to  him,  he  threw  them  all  into  the  fire. 

But  to  lay  all  that  I  have  found  of  this  matter  together :  the  clergy  of  France,  in  a 

Remon-  remonstrance  that  they  made  to  king  Henry  III.,  affirmed,  that  Francis  at  his 
strancesmade  death  declared  to  his  son  that  nothing  troubled  his  conscience  more  than  his  taking 
by  the  Clergy  away  canonical  elections,  and  his  assuming  to  himself  the  nomination  to  bishoprics. 
"^"'^SsV'^  If  this  was  true,  his  son  had  no  regard  to  it,  but  went  on  as  his  father  had  done. 
Upon  his  death,  when  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  pressed  the  parliament  to  proceed 
1560.  -j^  ^|jg  vigorous  prosecution  of  heresy,  they  remonstrated  that  the  growth  of 
heresy  flowed  chiefly  from  the  scandals  that  were  given  by  bad  clergymen  and  ill  bishops ; 
and  that  the  ill  choice  that  had  been  made  by  the  court,  since  the  concordats  were  set  up, 
gave  more  occasion  to  the  progress  that  heresy  made  than  any  other  thing  whatsoever.  The 
courts  were  so  monstrously  corrupt  during  that  and  the  two  former  reigns,  that  no  other 
could  be  expected  from  them. 

An  assembly  of  the  estates  was  called  in  the  beginning  of  Charles  IX. 's  reign.  In  it  the 
first  estate  prayed,  that  the  pragmatic  sanction  might  again  take  place,  particularly  in  the 
point  of  elections.  They  backed  this  with  great  authorities  of  councils,  ancient  and  modern  : 
with  them  the  two  other  estates  agreed.  The  court  tried  to  shift  this  ofi",  promising  to  send 
one  to  Rome  to  treat  about  it ;  but  that  did  not  satisfy.  So  a  decree  was  drawn  up  to  this 
eff^ect :  that  an  archbishop  should  be  chosen  by  the  bishops  of  his  province,  by  the  chapter  of 
his  cathedral,  and  twelve  persons  of  the  chief  of  the  laity  ;  and  a  bishop  by  the  metropolitan 
and  the  chapter.  Tiie  court  of  parliament  opposed  this :  they  thought  the  laity  ought  to 
have  no  share  in  elections ;  so  they  pressed  the  restoring  the  pragmatic  sanction  without  any 
alteration.  Yet,  in  conclusion,  the  decree  was  thus  amended :  an  archbishop  was  to  be  chosen 
by  the  bishops  of  the  province  and  the  chapter  of  the  see ;  but  a  bishop  was  to  be  chosen  by 
the  archbishop,  with  the  bishops  of  the  province  and  the  chapter,  and  by  twenty-four  of  the 
laity  to  be  thus  nominated : — all  the  gentry  were  to  be  summoned  to  meet,  and  to  choose 
twelve  to  represent  them  at  the  election ;  and  the  city  was  to  choose  other  twelve.  All  these 
were  to  make  a  list  of  three  persons  to  be  oflfered  to  the  king ;  and  the  man  named  by  the 
king  was  to  have  the  see.  Thus  they  designed  to  bring  this  matter  into  a  form  as  near  the 
customs  mentioned  in  the  Roman  law  as  they  could;  but  this  design  vanished,  and  was 
never  put  in  practice. 

The  clergy  still  called  for  restoring  the  elections :  president  Fcrrier  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
obtain  it.  He  in  a  long  speech  showed,  that  neither  the  Galilean  church  nor  the  courts  of 
parliament  had  ever  received  the  concordat ;  that  shadow  of  approbation  given  to  it  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris  being  extorted  from  them  by  force ;  and  he  laid  out  all  the  inconveni- 
ences that  had  happened  since  the  concordats  were  set  up.  But  that  court  felt  the  advantages 
they  had  by  them  too  sensibly,  to  be  ever  prevailed  with  to  give  them  up  :  and  tlius  that 
great  afi'iiir  was  settled,  in  the  view  of  this  church  and  nation,  at  the  time  that  king  Henry 
broke  ofi"  all  correspondence  with  it.  It  may  be  very  reasonably  presumed  that  inferences 
were  made  from  this  to  let  all  people  see  what  merchandise  the  court  of  Rome  made  of  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  the  church  when  they  had  their  own  profits  secured  ;  and  therefore  the 
wise  men  in  this  church  at  that  time  might  justly  conclude  that  their  liberties  were  safer, 
while  they  remained  an  entire  body  within  themselves,  under  a  legal  constitution  ;  by  which, 
if  princes  carried  their  authority  too  far,  some  check  might  be  given  to  it  by  those  from  whom 
the  public  aids  were  to  be  obtained  for  supporting  the  government  than  while  all  was  believed 
to  belong  to  the  popes,  wlio  would  at  any  time  make  a  bargain,  and  divide  the  spoils  ot  the 
church  with  crowned  heads,  taking  to  themselves  the  gainful  part,  and  leaving  the  rest  in  the 
hands  of  princes. 
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An  AdoIo  V        I   hope,  though  this  relation  does  not  belong  properly  to  the  history  of  the 

with  tbeRea-  Reformation,  yet,  since  it  is  highly  probable  it  iiad  a  great  influence  on  people's 

BODS  for  this    minds,  this  digression  will  be  easily  forgiven  nie.    And  now  I  turn  to  such  of  our 
Digression.        ^^^^^^  ^^  j-^jj  ^5^^^;^^  ^j,jg  ^^^.j^^j^ 

The  first  thing  that  occurred  to  me  in  order  of  time  was  a  letter  of  queen  Katharine's  to 
king  Henry,  who,  upon  his  crossing  the  sea,  left  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  in 
Isis   '     '"'*'  ha^ids  :  the  commission  bears  date  the  11th  of  June,  1513.    King  James  IV. 
Col.  Num.  2.  of  Scotland  having  invaded  England  with  a  great  army,  was  defeated  and  killed 
QueenKatha-  ty  the  earl  of  Surrey.    The  earl  gave  the  queen  the  news  in  a  letter  to  her,  with 
['"k'^  h"'^'    ^^^  ^^  ^''*^  king :  this  she  sent  him,  with  a  letter  of  her  own,  which  being  the 
upon  the         Only  One  of  hers  to  the  king  that  I  ever  saw,  I  have  inserted  it  in  my  Collection. 
Death  of  the    The  familiarities  of  calling  him,  in  one  place,  "  my  husband,"  and  in  another,  "  my 
Kiiigo     cot-  fjenry,"  are  not  unpleasant.   Shesent  with  it  a  piece  of  the  king  of  Scots' coat  to  be 
a  banner.    She  was  then  going  to  visit,  as  she  calls  it.  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham. 
T  will  next   open  an   account  of  the  progress  of  cai'dinal  Wolsey's  fortunes,   and  the 
The  Piogrcs8    ascendant  he  had  over  the  king.     The  first  step  he  made  into  the  church  was  to 
of  Wolsev's     be  rector  of  Lymington,  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  AVells  ;  then,  on  the  30th  of 
'*''■  Jiilj)  1 508,  he  had  a  papal  dispensation  to  hold  the  vicarage  of  Lyde,  in  the 

diocese  of  Canterbury,  with  his  rectory.  There  is  a  grant  to  him  as  almoner,  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1509.  The  next  preferment  he  had  was  to  be  a  prebendary  of  Windsor :  he  was 
next  advanced  to  be  dean  of  Lincoln.  A  year  after  that,  pope  Leo  having  reserved  the 
disposing  the  see  of  Lincoln  to  himself,  gave  it  to  Wolsey,  designed  in  the  bulls  dean  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Westminster :  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  king's  nomination.  This  is  owned 
by  tlie  king  in  the  writ  for  the  restitution  of  the  temporalities.  On  the  14th  of 
July,  that  year,  cardinal  de  Medici,  afterwards  pope  Clement  VII.,  wrote  to  king 
Henry,  that,  upon  the  death  of  cardinal  Bembridge,  he  had  prayed  the  pope  not  to  dispose 
of  his  benefices  till  he  knew  the  king's  mind,  which  the  pope,  out  of  his  affection  to  the  king, 
Rymer,  torn,  granted  very  readily.  Perhaps  the  king  did  recommend  Wolsey,  but  no  mention 
13.  is  made  of  that  in  his  bulls.     The  king  granted  the  restitution  of  the  temporalities 

ugust  f>.  qJ'  York  before  his  instalment ;  for  in  the  writ  he  is  only  called  the  elect  arch- 
bishop ;  and  it  is  not  expressed  that  he  had  the  king's  nomination.  He  had  Tournay  in 
J  cotnmendam,  but  resigned  it  into  the  hands  of  Francis,  who  for  that  gave  him  a 

pension  of  12,000  livres  during  life.     At  the  same  time,  piince  Charles,  after- 
wards Charles  V.,  gave  him  a  pension  of  3000Z.     It  seems  he  afterwards  desired  to  have  it 
D     I fi  I'll 8    hetter  secured:  so  in  the  end  of  that  year  prince  Charles  lodged  a  pension  of 
5000  ducats  to  him  on  the  bishopric  of  Pace  in  Castile.    Above  a  year  after  that, 
March  29,       pope  Leo  gave  him  a  pension  of  2000  ducats  out  of  Palencia,  instead  of  that  which 
was  charged  on  the  bishopric  of  Pace.     Besides  all  this,  when  Charles  V.  was  in 
London,  he  gave  him  another  pension  of  9000  crowns,  dated  the  8th  of  June,  1522.    It  seems 
lie  had  other  pensions  from  France  ;  for  five  years  after  this,  thei'e  was  an  arrear  stated  there 
Nov  18  1525    ^^  *^"^  *"  ^'""^  ^^  121,898  crowns.      He  had  also  pensions  from  other  princes  of  a 
lower  order.     The  duke  of  Milan's  secretary  did,  by  his  master's  express  order, 
'^°  ■"  '  engage  in  the  year  1515  to  pay  Wolsey  10,000  ducats  a-year,  he  on  his  part 
engaging  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  friendship  settled  between  the  kings  of  England 
and  France  witli  that  duke. 

The  French  king  being  a  prisoner,  his  favour  was  necessary  in  that  distress  ;  so  the  regent 
04    eugagyd  to  pay  it  in  seven  years'  time.     But  whatever  may  be  in  Wolsey's  pro- 
'   '     "  '  visions,  when  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury  was  given  to  cardinal  Campegio  hy  a 
bull,  mention  is  expressly  made  in  it  of  the  king's  letters  interceding  humbly  for  him. 

When  king  Henry  wrote  this  hook  of  the  Seven   Sacraments,  it  seems  it  was  at  first 

,    designed  to  send  it  over  in  manuscript ;  for  Wolsey  sent  one  to  the  king  finely 

Book  of  the    dressed,  that  was  to  be  presented  to  the  pope :  and  he  writes  that  he  was  to  send 

Seven  Sacra-   him  more,  which  were  to  be  sent  about  with  the  pope^s  bulls  to  all  princes  and 

!"T'v       .,    universities.     One  in  particular,  as  he  writes,  was  far  more  excellent  and  princely. 

lie  also  sent  with  it  the  choice  of  certain  verses,  to  be  written  in  tlie  king's  own 
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band  in  the  book  that  was  to  be  sent  to  the  pope,  and  subscribed  by  him,  to  be  laid  up  in 

tlie  archives  of  the  church,  to  his  immortal  glory  and  memory.     The  matter  was  so  laid, 

that  tlie  book  was  presented  to  the  pope  on  the  10th  of  October;  and  the  very 

day  after,   the  bull  giving  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  bears  date. 

Ut  Spiritum     And  in  a  private  letter  that  pope  Leo  wrote  to  him,  he  runs  out  into  copious 

affuisse  Sane-  g^j,^jjjg  ^f  flattery,  affirming,  "  that  it  appeared  that  the  Holy  Ghost  assisted  him 
turn  appaieat.    .  .  .        .    „     -^ '  °  '^'-  •' 

in  writing  it. ' 

The  king  was  so  pleased  with  the  title  that  Wolsey  directed  his  letters  to  him  wuth  if  on 

the  back,  as  appears  in  a  letter  of  his  that  sets  forth  the  low  state  of  the  affairs  of 

Spain  in  Italy.      It  appears  it  was  written  (for  the  year  is  not  added  in  the  date) 

after  that  Luther  wrote  his  answer  to  the  king's  book  ;  at  least,  after  letters  came  from  him 

on  the  subject ;  the  original  of  which  he  desires  might  be  sent  him  that  he  might  send  it  to 

the  pope :  and  he  intended  to  send  copies,  both  of  those  and  of  the  king's  answers,  to  the 

cardinal  of  Mentz  and  to  George  duke  of  Saxony. 

After  the  king's  interviews,  both  with  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  were  over, 

new  quarrels  broke  out,  by  which  the  emperor  and  Francis  engaged  in  hostilities  ; 

to  Charles  V    ^^^  ^^^S  Henry,  pretending  to  be  the  umpire  of  their  differences,  sent  Wolsey 

gained  by        over  to  compose  them.      He  came  to  Calais  in  the  beginning  of  August.      From 

him,  Dover  he  wrote  to  the  kins;,  and  sent  two  letters  to  him,  which  the  kinof  was  to 

C  in""   5    ^''•'■e  in  'lis  own  hand  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  lady  regent  of  Flanders,  which 

he  desired  the  king  would  send  to  him  ;  for  he  would  move  slowly  towards  him. 

Thus  he  took  the  wliole  ministry  into  his  own  hands,  and  prepared  even  the  king's  secret 

letters  for  him.    He  was  with  the  emperor  thirteen  days,  who  gave  him  a  singular  reception  ; 

for  he  came  a  mile  out  of  town  to  meet  him.     The  town  is  not  named,  but  it  was  Bruges  ; 

for  in  one  of  Erasmus's  letters  he  mentions  his  meeting  Wolsey  in  that  town,  he  being  then 

with   the  emperor.     The  cardinal  returned  by  the  way  of  Gravelines ;  and  from  thence, 

beside  the  public  letter,  in  which  he  gave  the  king  an  account  of  his  negotiation,  he  wrote  a 

^  ,  XT  /-  private  one  to  him,  with  this  direction  on  it,  "  To  the  kino's  grace's  own  hands 
Col.  Num.  6.  '^  ,     „      _  1     1     1  .  •  •  1     1  /. 

only.       it  seems  he  had  no  private  conversation  with  the  emperor  formerly ;  for 

in  this  he  observes,  that  "  for  his  age  he  was  very  wise,  and  understood  his  affairs  well:  he 
was  cold  and  temperate  in  speech,  but  spoke  to  very  good  purpose :  he  reckoned  that  he 
would  prove  a  very  wise  man  :  he  thought  he  was  much  inclined  to  truth,  and  to  the  keep- 
ing of  his  promises  :  he  seemed  to  be  inseparably  joined  to  the  king ;  and  was  resolved  to 
follow  his  advice  in  all  his  affairs,  and  to  trust  the  cardinal  entirely.  He  twice  or  thrice,  in 
secret,  promised  to  him,  by  his  faith  and  truth,  to  abide  by  this  ;  he  promised  it  also  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  privy  council  that  were  with  the  cardinal,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  all 
believed  it  came  from  his  heart,  without  artifice  or  dissimulation."  So  Wolsey  wrote  to  the 
king,  "  that  he  had  reason  to  bless  God  that  he  was  not  only  the  ruler  of  his  own  realm, 
but  that  now,  by  his  wisdom,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries  should  be 
ruled  and  governed."  Whether  the  emperor  did  by  his  prudent  and  modest  behaviour 
really  impose  upon  Wolsey,  or  whether  by  other  secret  practices  he  had  so  gained  him  as  to 
oblige  him  to  ]iersuade  the  king  to  such  a  confidence  in  him,  I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
judge. 

It  passes  generally  among  all  the  writers  of  that  age,  that  he  aspired  to  the  popedom,  and 
Wolsey  prac-  that  the  emperor  then  promised  him  his  assistance ;  in  which  he  failing  to  him 
tises  to  be  afterwards,  Wolsey  carried  his  revenges  so  far,  that  all  the  change  of  councils,  and 
osen  ope.  gygjj  ^y,g  gj,j(.  ^^f  ^]jg  divorce,  is  in  a  creat  measure  ascribed  to  it.  I  went  into 
the  stream  in  my  History,  and  seemed  persuaded  of  it ;  yet  some  original  letters  of  Wolsey 's, 
communicated  to  me  by  sir  William  Cook  of  Norfolk,  which  I  go  next  to  open,  make  this 
Col.  Num.  7.  very  doubtful.  The  first  was  upon  the  news  of  pope  Adrian's  death  ;  upon  which 
Sept.  30.  he  immediately  wrote  to  the  king,  "  that  his  absence  from  Rome  was  the  only 

^^  '  '  obstacle  of  his  advancement  to  that  dignity  :  there  were  great  factions  then  at 
Rome :  he  protests  before  God  that  he  thought  himself  unfit  for  it,  and  that  he  desired  much 
rather  to  end  his  days  with  the  king  ;  yet  remembering  that,  at  the  last  vacation  (nine  months 
before),  the  king  was  for  his  being  preferred  to  it,  thinking  it  would  be  for  his  service,  and 
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supposing  that  he  was  still  of  the  same  mind,  he  would  prepare  such  instructions  as  had  been 
before  sent  to  Pace,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  then  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  send  them  to  him  by 
the  next."  With  this  he  also  sent  him  the  letters  that  he  had  from  Rome.  The 
u't  b  "T '  '  ^^^^  '^'^y  ^^^  ^^"*  *^^  letters  and  instructions,  directed  to  the  king's  ambassadors, 
who  were  the  bishop  of  Bath,  Pace,  and  Haniball,  for  procuring  his  preferment ; 
or,  that  failing,  for  cardinal  de'  Medici.  These  he  desired  the  king  to  sign  and  despatch : 
and  that  the  emperor  might  more  elFectually  concur,  thougii  pursuant  to  the  conference  he 
had  with  the  king  on  that  behalf  he  verily  supposed  he  had  not  failed  to  advance  it,  he  drew 
a  private  letter  for  the  king  to  write  with  his  own  hand  to  the  emperor,  putting  to  it  the 
secret  sign  and  mark  that  was  between  them. 

The  despatcli  that,  upon  this,  he  sent  to  the  king's  ambassador  at  Rome,  fell  into  my  hands 
Partll.Num-  when  I  was  laying  out  for  materials  for  my  second  Part;  but  though  it  belonged 
ber  48,  p.  in  the  order  of  time  to  the  first,  I  thought  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  reader 
ccxxxv.  ^Q  ggg  j^.^  thougli  not  in  its  proper  place.    In  it,  after  some  very  respectful  words 

of  pope  Adrian,  which,  whether  he  wrote  out  of  decency  only,  or  that  he  thought  so  of  him, 
Wolsey's  De-  I  cannot  determine,  he  tells  them,  that  "  before  the  vacancy  both  the  emperor 
signs  to  be  and  the  king  had  great  conferences  for  his  advancement,  though  the  emperor''s 
c  losen  ope.  absence  makes  that  he  cannot  now  join  with  them  ;  yet  the  regent  of  the  Nether- 
lands, who  knows  his  mind,  has  expressed  an  earnest  and  hearty  concurrence  for  it :  and  by 
the  letters  of  the  cardinals  de'  Medici,  Sanctorum  Quatuor,  and  Campegio,  he  saw  their 
affections.  He  was  chiefly  determined  by  the  king's  earnestness  about  it,  though  he  could 
willingly  have  lived  still  where  he  was ;  his  years  increasing,  and  he  knew  himself  unworthy 
of  so  high  a  dignity.  Yet  his  zeal  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  for  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  king  and  the  emperor,  made  him  refer  himself  to  the  pleasure  of 
God.  And  in  the  king's  name  he  sends  them  double  letters :  the  first  to  the  cardinal  de' 
Medicis,  offering  the  king's  assistance  to  him ;  and  if  it  was  probable  he  would  carry  it,  they 
were  to  i«je  no  other  powers  :  but  if  he  thought  he  could  not  carry  it,  then  they  were  to  pro- 
pose himseK  to  him,  and  to  assure  him,  if  he  was  chosen,  the  other  should  be  as  it  were  pope. 
They  were  to  let  the  other  cardinals  know  what  his  temper  was;  not  austere,  but  free.  He 
had  great  things  to  give  tiiat  would  be  void  upon  his  promotion  ;  he  had  no  friends  nor 
relations  to  raise ;  and  he  knew  perfectly  well  the  great  princes  of  Christendom,  and  all  their 
interests  and  secrets.  He  promises  he  will  be  at  Rome  within  three  months  if  they  choose 
him  ;  and  the  king  seems  resolved  to  go  thither  with  him.  He  did  not  doubt  but,  according 
to  the  many  promises  and  exhortations  of  the  emperor  to  him,  that  his  party  will  join  with 
them. 

"  The  king  also  ordered  them  to  promise  large  rewards  and  promotions,  and  great  sums  of 
money  to  the  cardinals ;  and  though  they  saw  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  full  of  hope,  yet  they 
were  not  to  give  over  their  labour  for  him  if  they  saw  any  hope  of  success  :  but  they  were 
to  manage  that  so  secretly  that  the  other  may  have  no  suspicion  of  it."  This  was  dated  at 
Hampton-Court,  the  4th  of  October. 

To  this  a  postscript  was  added  in  the  cardinal's  own  hand  to  the  bishop  of  Bath.  He 
tells  him  "  what  a  great  opinion  the  king  had  of  his  policy ;  and  he  orders  him  to  spare  no 
reasonable  offers,  which  perhaps  might  be  more  regarded  than  the  qualities  of  the  person. 
The  king  believed  all  the  imperialists  would  be  with  him  if  there  was  faitli  in  the  emperor. 
He  believed  the  young  men,  who  for  most  pai't  were  necessitous,  would  give  good  ear  to  fair 
offers,  which  shall  undoubtedly  be  performed.  '  The  king  willeth  you  neitlier  to  spare  his 
authority,  nor  his  good  money  or  substance  :'  so  he  concludes,  praying  God  to  send  him  good 
speed."  But  all  this  fine  train  of  simony  came  too  late ;  for  it  found  a  pope  already 
chosen. 

His  next  letter  upon  that  subject  tells  the  king,  "  that  after  great  heat  in  the  conclave  the 

French  party  was  quite  abandoned ;  and  the  cardinals  were  fully  resolved  to 

OeccmbCTl?'  t^lioose  cardinal  de'  Medici  or  himself       That  this  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 

tlie  city  of  Rome,  they  came  to  the  conclave  windows  and  cried  out  what  danger 

it  would  be  to  choose  a  person  that  was  absent ;  so  that  the  cardinals  were  in  such  fear, 

that  though  they  were  principally  bent  on  hin),  yet,  to  avoid  this  danger,  they,  by  the  inspi- 
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ration  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  (so  he  writes,)  did,  on  the  19th  of  November,  choose  cardinal  de' 
Medici,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII. ;  of  which  good  and  fortunate  news  the  king 
had  great  cause  to  tliank  Almighty  God,  since,  as  he  was  his  faithful  friend,  so  by  his  means 
he  had  attained  that  dignity ;  and  tliat,  for  his  own  part,  he  took  God  to  record,  that  he  was 
much  gladder  than  if  it  had  fallen  on  his  own  person."  In  these  letters  there  is  no  reflection 
on  the  emperor  as  having  failed  in  his  promise  at  the  former  election ;  nor  is  that  election 
any  way  imputed  to  him,  but  laid  on  a  casualty  ordinary  enough  in  conclaves ;  and  more 
natural  in  that  time,  because  pope  Adrian's  severe  way  had  so  disgusted  the  Romans,  that  no 
wonder  if  they  broke  out  into  disorders  upon  the  apprehension  of  another  foreigner  being  like 
to  succeed.  If  it  is  suspected,  that  though  Wolsey  knew  this  was  a  practice  of  the  emperor's, 
he  might  disguise  it  thus  from  the  king,  that  so  he  might  be  less  suspected  in  tlie  revenge  that 
he  was  meditating,  the  thing  must  be  left  as  I  find  it ;  only,  though  the  emperor  afterwards 
cliarged  Wolsey  as  acting  upon  private  revenge  for  missing  the  popedom,  yet  he  never  pre- 
tended that  he  had  moved  himself  in  it,  or  had  studied  to  obtain  a  promise  from  him,  which 
would  have  put  that  general  charge  of  his  aspiring,  and  of  his  revenging  himself  for  the 
disappointment,  more  heavily  on  him. 

The  king  and  the  cardinal  continued  in  a  good  correspondence  both  with  that  pope  and 
The  King  of  *''®  emperor  till  the  battle  of  Pavia,  that  Francis's  misfortune  clianged  tlie  face 
France  taken  of  affairs,  and  obliged  the  king,  according  to  his  constaut  and  true  maxim,  to 
Prisoner.  support  the  Weaker  side,  and  to  balance  the  emperor's  growing  power,  that  by 
that  accident  was  like  to  become  quickly  superior  to  all  Christendom.  It  lias  been  sug- 
gested that  the  emperor  wrote  before  to  Wolsey  in  terms  of  respect,  scarce  suitable  to  his 
dignity,  but  that  he  afterwards  changed  both  his  style  and  subscription :  but  I  have  seen 
many  of  his  letters,  to  which  the  subscription  is  either  your  "  good"  or  your  "  best  friend ;" 
and  he  still  continued  that  way  of  Avriting.  His  letters  are  hardly  legible,  so  that  I  could 
never  read  one  complete  period  in  any  of  them,  otherwise  I  would  have  put  them  in  my 
Collection. 

But  having  looked  thus  far  into  Wolsey 's  correspondence  with  the  king,  I  shall  now  set 
Lord  B  r^h  ^™  ^^  another  light  from  a  very  good  author  the  lord  Burghley,  who  in  that 
kigh's  Clfa-  memorial  prepared  for  queen  Elizabeth  against  favourites  probably  intended  to 
raeter  of  give  some  stop  to  the  favour  she  bore  the  earl  of  Leicester,  has  set  out  the 
"  ^"^y-  greatness  of  Wolsey's  power,  and  the  ill  use  he  made  of  it.  "  He  had  a  family 
equal  to  the  court  of  a  great  prince.  There  was  in  it  one  earl  and  nine  barons,  and  about 
a  thousand  knights,  gentlemen,  and  inferior  officei's.  Besides  the  vast  expense  of  such  a 
household,  he  gave  great  pensions  to  those  in  the  court  and  conclave  of  Rome ;  by  whose 
services  he  hoped  to  be  advanced  to  the  papacy.  He  lent  great  sums  to  the  emperor,  whose 
poverty  was  so  well  known,  that  he  could  have  no  prospect  of  having  them  repaid  (pro- 
bably this  is  meant  of  Maximilian).  Those  constant  expenses  put  him  on  extraordinary 
ways  of  providing  a  fund  for  their  continuance.  He  granted  commissions  under  the  great 
seal  to  oblige  every  man  upon  oath  to  give  in  the  true  value  of  his  estate ;  and  that  those 
who  had  fifty  pounds  or  upwards  should  pay  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  This  was  so 
heavy,  that  though  it  had  been  imposed  by  authority  of  parliament,  it  would  have  been 
thought  an  oppression  of  the  subject :  but  he  adds,  that  to  have  this  done  by  the  private 
authority  of  a  subject,  was  what  wants  a  name.  When  this  was  represented  to  the  king, 
lie  disowned  it,  and  said,  no  necessities  of  his  should  be  ever  so  great  as  to  make  him 
attempt  the  raising  money  any  other  way  but  by  the  people's  consent  in  parliament.  Thus 
his  illegal  project  was  defeated ;  so  he  betook  himself  to  another  not  so  odious,  by  the  way 
of  benevolence :  and  to  carry  that  through,  he  sent  for  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London,  and  said  to  them,  that  he  had  prevailed  with  the  king  to  recall  his  commissions  for 
that  heavy  tax,  and  to  throw  himself  on  their  free  gifts.  But  in  this  he  was  likewise  disap- 
pointed ;  for  the  statute  of  Richard  the  Third  was  pleaded  against  all  benevolences :  the 
people  obstinately  refused  to  pay  it ;  and  though  the  demanding  it  was  for  some  time 
insisted  on,  yet  the  opposition  made  to  it,  being  like  to  end  in  a  civil  war,  it 
was  let  fall."  All  this  I  drew  from  that  memorial.  I  found  also  a  commission 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  Calham,  and  others,  setting  forth  the  great  wars 
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that  the  kiiK^  had  in  France,  in  which  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  called  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  in  France,  was  now  the  king's  servant :  they  are  by  it  required  to  practise  with  all 
in  Kent,  whose  goods  amounted  to  four  pounds  or  above,  and  whose  names  were  given  to  a 
schedule  to  anticipate  the  subsidy  granted  in  parliament.  This  is  all  that  has  occurred  to 
me  with  relation  to  Wolsey''s  ministry.  I  will  in  the  next  place  set  out  what  he  attempted 
•^  ,  >  or  did  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  with  the  proceedings  in  convocation  during  this 
Proceedings  period.  When  king  Henry  called  his  first  parliament  by  a  writ  tested  October 
as  Legate.  I'j^  1509,  to  meet  at  Westminster  the  21st  of  January  following,  he  did  not  intend 
to  demand  a  supply ;  so  there  appears  no  writ  for  a  convocation :  but  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  summoned  one,  as  it  seems  by  his  own  authority  ;  yet  none  sate  then  at  York. 
The  house  of  lords  was  sometimes  adjourned  by  the  lord  treasurer ;  because  the  chancellor 
(Warham)  and  the  other  spiritual  lords  were  absent,  and  engaged  in  convocation  :  but  it 
does  not  appear  what  was  done  by  them. 

In  the  year  1511,  on  the  28th  of  November,  a  writ  was  sent  to  Warham  to  summon  a 

convocation,  which  met  the  6th  of  February :  they  had  several  sessions,  and 
^'w^^.i'^'^"'^''  gave  a  subsidy  of  24,000/.  but  did  nothing  besides  with  relation  to  matters  of 

religion.  There  was  some  heat  among  them  on  the  account  of  some  grievances 
and  excesses  in  the  archbishops'  courts.  A  committee  was  appointed  of  six  persons,  the 
bishops  of  Norwich  and  Rochester,  the  prior  of  Canterbury,  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  an 
archdeacon,  but  without  addition  of  his  place ;  these  were  to  examine  the  encroachments 
made  by  the  archbishops'  courts,  and  the  inhibitions  sent  to  the  inferior  courts ;  but 
especially  as  to  the  probates  of  wills,  and  the  granting  administrations  to  intestate  goods, 
when  there  was  any  to  the  value  of  five  pounds  in  several  dioceses ;  an  estimate  first 
settled  by  Warham,  for  which  he  had  officials  and  apparitors  in  every  diocese,  three  or  four 
in  some,  and  five  or  six  in  others,  which  was  looked  on  by  them  as  contrary  to  law. 
Cardinal  Morton  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  set  up  this  pretence  of  prerogative :  against 
these  the  bishops  alleged  the  constitutions  of  Ottobonus  and  of  archbishop  Stratford  :  it  is 
also  set  forth,  that  when  Warham  was  an  advocate,  he  was  employed  by  Hill,  bishop  of 
London,  in  whose  name  he  appeared  against  them,  and  appealed  to  P.  Alexander  against 
these  invasions  made  by  the  archbishop  on  the  rights  of  his  see.  And  when  Warham  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  London,  he  maintained  his  claim  against  them,  and  opposed  them 
more  than  any  other  bishop  of  the  province,  and  sent  his  chancellor  to  Rome  to  find  relief 
against  them.  But  when  he  was  advanced  to  be  archbishop,  he  not  only  maintained  those 
practices,  but  carried  them  further  than  his  predecessor  bad  done.  All  this,  with  thirteen 
other  articles  of  grievances,  were  drawn  up  at  large  on  the  state  of  the  case  between  the 
archbishop  and  the  bishops,  and  proposals  were  made  of  an  accommodation  between  them 
about  the  year  1514;  but  the  event  showed  that  this  opposition  came  to  nothing.  This 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  none  of  the  best  parts  of  Warham's  character.  In  the  year 
1514,  they  were  again  summoned  by  writ ;  they  met  and  gave  subsidies,  but  they  were  not 
to  be  levied  till  the  terms  of  paying  the  subsidies  formerly  granted  were  out.  In  the  year 
1518,  Warham  summoned  a  convocation  to  meet  at  Lambeth  to  reform  some  abuses ;  and 

in  the  summons  he  affirmed  that  he  had  obtained  the  king's  consent  so  to  do. 
Boofli  foLsV.  -^^  ^^^^  Wolsey  was  highly  offended,  and  wTote  him  a  very  haughty  letter :  in 

it  he  said,  "  It  belonged  to  him,  as  legato  d  latere,  to  see  to  the  reformation  of 
abuses :  and  he  was  well  assured  that  the  king  would  not  have  him  to  be  so  little  esteemed, 
that  he  should  enterprise  such  reformation  to  the  derogation  of  the  dignity  of  the  see  apostolic. 
Wake's  State  ^"^  otherwise  than  the  law  will  suffer  you,  without  my  advice  and  consent." 
oftheChurcli,  And  he  in  plain  words  denies  that  he  had  any  such  command  of  the  king,  but 
Append.  that  the  king's  order  was  expressly  to  the  contrary.     So  he  orders  him  to  come 

to  him,  to  treat  of  some  things  concerning  his  person.  This,  it  seems,  Warham 
was  required  to  send  round  his  suffragan  bishops  :  so  he  recalled  his  monitions  in  expectation 
of  a  legatine  council :  the  pestilence  was  then  raging,  so  this  was  put  off  a  year  longer  ; 
and  then  Wolsey  summoned  it  by  a  letter,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  bishops :  that  to  the 
Reg.  Hircf.  ^ishop  of  Hereford  is  in  his  register.  He  desires  him  to  come  to  a  council  at 
Booth, tol.41.     Westminster  for  the  reforming  the  clergy,  and  "  for   consulting   in  the  most 
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convenient  and  soundest  way,  of  what  we  shall  think  may  tend  to  the  increase  of  the 
faith."  He  hoped  this  letter  would  be  of  as  much  weight  with  him  as  monitories  in  due 
form  would  be. 

It  appears  not,  by  any  record  I  could  over  hear  of,  what  was  done  in  the  legatine  synod 

thus  brought  together,  except  by  the  register  of  Hereford,  in  which  we  find  that 

A  Legatine  ^■^^  bishop  summoned  his  clergy  to  meet  in  a  synod  at  the  chapter-house,  to 

'  ■^"    ■  consult  about  certain  affairs,  and  the  articles  delivered  by  Wolsey  as  legate  in  a 

council  of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  to  the  bishops  there  assembled,  to  be 

published  by  them.     All  that  is  mentioned  in  this  synod  is  concerning  the  habits  of  the 

clero-y,  and  the  lives  and  manners  of  those  who  were   to  be  ordained ;  which  the  bishop 

caused  to  be  explained  to  them  in  English,  and  ordered  them  to  be  observed  by 

^^    '   ^  "  the  clergy  :  and  these  being  published,  they  proceeded  to  some  heads  relating  to 

those  articles;  and  he  gave  copies  of  all  that  passed  in  every  one  of  them. 

The  next  step  he  made  was  of  a  singular  nature.      When  the  king  summoned  the  parlia- 
ment in   the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  AVarham  had  a  writ  to  summon  a 
H      lid  h    convocation  of  his  province,  which  did  meet  five  days  after,  on  the  20th  of  April. 
Convocation     The  cardinal  stunmoned  his  convocation  to  meet  at  York,  almost  a  month  before, 
ofCantcrbury  on  tlie  22nd  of  March  ;  but  they  were  immediately  prorogued  to  meet  at  "West- 
to  sit  with       jninster   the  22nd  of  April.      The  convocation   of  Canterbury  was   opened  at 
St.  Paul's :  but  a  monition  came  from  Wolsey  to  Warham,  to  appear  before  him 
with  his  clergy  at  Westminster  on  the  22nd,  and  thus  both  convocations  were  brought 
together:  it  seems  he  intended  that  the  legatine  sj nod  thus  irregularly  brought  together 
should  give  the  king  supplies ;  but   the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  said  their 
powers  were  only  directed  to  the   archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  these  would  not  warrant 
them  to  act  in  any  other  manner  than  in  the  provincial  way :  so  the  convocation  of  Canter- 
bury returned  back  to  St.  Paul's,  and  sate  there  till  August,  and  gave  the  supply  apart, 
as  did  also  that  of  York.      But  Wolsey  finding  those  of  Canterbury  could  not 
If  1   R4    '^^^  under  him  by  the  powers  tliat  they  had  brought  up  with  them,  issued  out, 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  monitory  letters  to  the  bishops  of  that  province  to  meet  at 
Westminster  the  8th   of  June,  to   deliberate   "  of  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  both  of 
seculars  and  regulars,  and  of  other  matters  relating  to  it."     In  this  he  mentions  Warham's 
summoning  a  convocation,   w'hich  he  had  brought  before   him  ;    but  upon  some   doubts 
arising,  because  the  proctors  of  the  clergy  had  no  sufficient  authority  to  meet  in  the  legatine 
synod,  he  therefore  summoned  them  to  meet  with  him,  and  to  bring  sufficient  powers  to 
that  effect  by  the  2nd  of  June :  but  it  does  not  ajjpear  that  any  assembly  of  the  clergy 
followed  pursuant  to  this ;  so  it  seems  it  was  let  fall.     This  is  the  true  account  of  that 
matter.    I  gave  it  indeed  differently  before,  implicitly  following  some  writers  that 
lived  in  that  time ;  more  particularly  that  account  given  of  it  by  either  archbishop 
Parker  or  Josceline,  a  book  of  such  credit,  that  the  following  it  deserved  no  hard  censure. 
The  grant  of  the  subsidy  is,  indeed,  in  the  name  of  the  province  of  Canterbury ;  but  the 
other  relation  of  that  matter  being  too  easily  followed  by  me,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  a 
point  of  form  for  each  province  to  give  their  subsidy  in  an  instrument  apart,  though  it  was 
agreed  to,  they  being  together  in  one  body.     It  was  indeed  an  omission  not  to  have  explained 
that ;  but  now,  upon  better  evidence,  the  whole  matter  is  thus  fully  opened.     I  find  no 
other  proceedings  of  Wolsey's  as  legate  on  record,  save  that  he  took  on  him,  by 
f  l^'si""^    '  liis  legatine  authority,  to  give  institutions  at  pleasure  into  all  benefices  in  the 
dioceses  of  all  bishops,  without  so  much  as  asking  the  bishops'  consent.     In  the 
register  of  London,  an  institution  given   by  him  to   South   Wickington,   on  the   lOth  of 
December,  1526,  is  entered,  with  this  addition,  that  the  cardinal  had  likewise  given  seven 
other  institutions  in  that  diocese,  without  asking  the  consent  of  the  bishop :  and  on  the 
margin  it  is  added,  that  the  giving  and  accepting  such  institutions  by  the  legate's  authority, 
being  papal  provisions,   involved  the  clergy  into  the  premunire,  from  which  they  were 
Fisher's     obliged  to  redeem  themselves.     Wolsey  did  also  publish  a  bull,  condemning  all 
Regist.  fol.    who  married  in  the  forbidden  degrees :  and  he  sent  mandates  to  the  bishops  to 
■^'-^'  publish  it  in  their  several  dioceses :  he  also  published  pope  Leo's  bull  against 
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Luther,  and  ordered  it  to  be  everywhere  published.    lie  also  required  all  persons,  under  the 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  bring  in  all  Luther's   books  that  were  in  their 

!fTi*^fifi*'  hands :  he  enumerated  forty-two  of  Luther's  errors,  and  required  a  return  of  the 
'     "     '    mandate  to  be  made  to  him,  together  with  such  books  as  should  be  brought  in 
upon  it  by  the  1st  of  August.     The  date  of  the  mandate  is  not  set  down;  and  this  is  all 
that  I  find  in  this  period  relating  to  Wolsey. 

This  last  shows  the  apprehensions  they  were  under  of  the  spreading  of  Luther's 
books  and  doctrine.  All  people  were  at  this  time  so  sensible  of  tlie  corruptions  that  seemed, 
by  common  consent,  to  be,  as  it  were,  universally  received,  that  every  motion  towards 
a  reformation  was  readily  hearkened  to  everywhere  :  corruption  was  the  common  subject  of 
complaint :  and  in  the  commission  given  to  those  whom  the  king  sent  to  represent  himself 
and  this  church  in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  the  "  reformation  of  the  head  and  members" 
is  mentioned  as  that  which  was  expected  from  that  council. 

This  was  so  much  at  that  time  in  all  men's  mouths,  that  one  of  the  best  men  in  that  age. 
Collet's  Ser-  Collet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  being  to  open  the  convocation  with  a  sermon,  made 
mou  before  a  that  the  Subject  of  it  all,  and  he  set  forth  many  of  those  particulars  to  wdiich  it 
Convocation,  ought  to  be  applied.  It  was  delivered,  as  all  such  sermons  are,  in  Latin,  and 
was  soon  after  translated  into  English.  I  intended  once  .to  have  published  it  among  the 
papers  that  I  did  put  in  the  Collection ;  but  those  under  whose  direction  I  composed  that 
work  thought  that  since  it  did  not  enter  into  points  of  doctrine,  but  only  into  matters 
of  practice,  it  did  not  belong  so  properly  to  my  design  in  writing :  yet  since  it  has  been  of 
late  published  twice  by  a  person  distinguished  by  his  controversial  writings  on  this  subject, 
I  will  here  give  a  translation  of  all  that  he  thought  fit  to  publish  of  it. 

His  text  was,  "  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  in  the  renewing 
of  your  mind."  "  He  told  them  he  came  thither  that  he  might  admonish  them 
Em;lish°Cou-  *°  ''•'PP^y  their  thoughts  wholly  to  the  reformation  of  the  church.  He  goes  on 
vocation,  in  thus :  most  of  those  who  are  dignitaries  carry  themselves  with  a  haughty  air 
both  Edi-  and  manner,  so  that  they  seem  not  to  be  in  the  humble  spirit  of  Christ's  ministers, 
tions.  1^^^  jj^  ^^  exalted  state  of  dominion ;  not  observing  what  Christ,  the  pattern  of 

humility,  said  to  his  disciples,  whom  he  set  over  his  church,  "  It  shall  not  be  so  among  you ;" 
by  which  he  taught  them,  that  the  government  of  the  church  is  a  ministry,  and  that  primacy 
in  a  clergyman  is  nothing  but  an  humble  servitude. 

"  O  Covetousness !  from  thee  come  those  episcopal,  but  chargeable  visitations,  the  cor- 
ruptions of  courts,  and  those  new  inventions  daily  set  on  foot,  by  which  the  poor  laity  are 
devoured.  O  Covetousness !  the  mother  of  all  wickedness ;  from  thee  springs  the  insolence 
and  boldness  of  ofiicials,  and  that  eagerness  of  all  ordinaries  in  amplifying  their  jurisdiction  : 
from  thee  flows  that  mad  and  furious  contention  about  wills  and  unseasonable  sequestrations; 
and  the  superstitious  observing  of  those  laws  that  bring  gain  to  them,  while  those  are 
neglected  that  relate  to  the  correction  of  manners. 

"  The  church  is  disgraced  by  the  secular  employments  in  which  many  priests  and  bishops 
involve  themselves :  they  are  the  servants  of  men  more  than  of  God,  and  dare  neither  say 
nor  do  anything  but  as  they  think  it  will  be  acceptable  and  pleasant  to  their  princes;  owt 
of  this  spring  both  ignorance  and  blindness :  for  being  blinded  with  the  darkness  of  this 
world,  they  only  see  earthly  things. 

"  Therefore,  O  ye  fathers,  ye  priests,  and  all  ye  clergymen !  awaken  at  last  out  of  the 
dreams  of  a  lethargic  world,  and  hearken  to  Paul  who  calls  upon  you,  '  Be  ye  not  conformed 
to  this  world.'  This  reformation  and  restoration  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  must  begin  at  you, 
who  are  our  fathers ;  and  from  you  must  come  down  to  us  your  priests.  We  look  on  you 
as  the  standards  that  must  govern  us ;  we  desire  to  read  in  you,  and  in  your  lives,  as  in 
living  books,  how  we  ought  to  live :  therefore  if  you  would  see  the  motes  that  are  in  our 
eyes,  take  the  beams  first  out  of  your  own. 

"  There  is  nothing  amiss  among  us,  for  which  there  are  not  good  remedies  set  out  by  the 
ancient  fathers :  there  is  no  need  of  making  new  laws  and  canons,  but  only  to  observe  those 
already  made.  Therefore  at  this  your  meeting,  let  the  laws  already  made  be  recited.  First, 
those  that  admonish  you,  fathers,  not  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  any :  let  the  laws  be  recited 
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which  appoint  that  ecclesiastical  benefices  should  be  given  to  deserving  persons,  and  that 
condemn  simoniacal  defilement.  But  above  all  things,  let  those  laws  be  recited  that  relate 
to  you,  our  reverend  fathers,  the  lords  bishops,  the  laws  of  just  and  canonical  elections,  after 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  Because  this  is  not  done  in  our  days,  and  bishops  are  chosen  rather  by  the  favour  of 
men  than  by  the  will  of  God  :  we  have  sometimes  bishops  who  are  not  spiritual,  but  worldly, 
rather  than  heavenly ;  and  who  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  the  world,  rather  than  by  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  Let  the  laws  be  recited  for  bishops  residing  in  their  dioceses.  Last  of  all,  let  those 
laws  be  recited  for  frequent  councils,  which  appoint  provincial  councils  to  be  more  frequently 
called  for  the  reformation  of  the  church ;  for  nothing  has  happened  more  mischievous  to  the 
church,  than  the  not  holding  of  councils,  both  general  and  provincial. 

"  I  do  therefore,  with  all  due  reverence,  address  myself  to  you,  O  fathers !  for  the 
execution  of  laws  must  begin  at  you  :  if  yoxi  observe  the  laws,  and  transform  your  lives  to 
the  rules  set  by  the  canons,  then  you  shine  so  to  us,  that  we  may  see  what  we  ought  to  do, 
when  we  have  the  light  of  excellent  examples  set  us  by  you :  we  seeing  you  observe  the 
laws,  will  cheerfully  follow  your  steps.  Consider  the  miserable  face  and  state  of  the  church, 
and  set  about  the  reforming  it  with  all  your  strength.  Do  not  you,  O  fathers,  suffer  this 
famous  meeting  to  end  in  vain,  and  in  doing  nothing :  j^oix  do  indeed  meet  often ;  but  (by 
your  favour  suffer  me  to  say  what  is  true)  what  fruit  has  the  church  yet  had  of  all  your 
meetings  ?  Go  then  with  that  spirit  which  you  have  prayed  for,  that  being  assisted  by  his 
aid,  you  may  contrive,  establish,  and  decree  such  things  as  may  tend  to  the  advantage  of 
the  church,  to  your  own  honour,  and  to  the  glory  of  God." 

This  Collet  had  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  and  upon  his  return  he  settled  for 

some  time  at  Oxford,  where  he  read  divinity  lectures  without  any  obligation  or 

0  et  s      la-  ].g^J^J.(l  for  i(;_     jjjg  readings  brought  about  him   all  the  learned  and  studious 

racier.  ... 

persons  in  the  university.  He  read  not,  according  to  the  custom  that  prevailed 
universally  at  that  time,  of  commenting  on  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  on  Scotus,  but  his  readings 
were  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  He  was  brought  afterwards  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's, 
where  old  Fitzjames,  then  bishop  of  London,  was  his  enemy,  but  he  was  protected  both  by 
Warham  and  by  the  king  himself.  He  did  in  one  of  his  sermons  reflect  on  "  bosom- 
sermons,"  which  Fitzjames  took  as  a  reflection  on  himself,  for  he  read  all  his  sermons.  He 
did  not  recommend  himself  at  court  by  strains  of  flattery ;  on  the  contrary,  he  being  to 
preach  there,  when  the  king  was  entering  on  a  war,  preached  on  Christians  fighting  under 
the  banner  of  Christ,  whom  they  ought  to  make  their  pattern,  in  all  the  occasions  of  quarrel 
that  they  might  liave,  rather  than  imitate  a  Ca-sar  or  an  Alexander.  After  sermon,  the 
king  sent  for  him,  and  told  him,  he  thought  such  preaching  would  dishearten  his  military 
men ;  but  Collet  explained  himself  so,  that  the  king  was  well  satisfied  with  him,  and  said, 
let  every  man  choose  what  doctor  he  pleased,  Collet  should  be  his  doctor.  He  died  in  the 
year  1519. 

It  seems  this  sermon  was  preached  in  the  year  1513,  though  it  is  printed  as  preached  in  the 
year  1511  ;  for  the  mention  that  he  made  in  it  of  the  immunities  of  the  clergy,  and  of  those 
words,  "  Touch  not  mine  anointed,"  seems  to  relate  to  the  opposition  tliat  the  clergy  made  to 
the  act  that  passed  in  parliament  in  the  year  1512,  against  the  immunity  of  the  inferior  orders 
of  the  clergy.  It  is  true,  in  the  translation  I  have  given,  there  are  no  such  words ;  but  I  find 
them  in  the  reflections  that  I  made  on  that  sermon,  when  I  intended  to  have  printed  it :  so 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  sermon  was  not  fully  printed  in  the  book  out  of  which  I  was 
forced  to  make  my  translation,  the  copy  that  I  had  of  it  being  mislaid  or  lost.  It  had  been 
but  a  reasonable  thing  for  that  writei',  either  to  have  printed  the  whole  sermon,  or  to  have 
told  the  reader  that  only  some  passages  were  taken  out  of  it,  since  the  title  given  to  it 
would  make  him  think  it  was  all  printed.  I  could  not  find  either  the  Latin  sermon,  or  the 
English  translation  of  it,  that  was  printed  near  that  time :  and  I  cannot  entirely  depend  on 
a  late  impression  of  the  English  translation ;  yet  I  will  add  some  few  passages  out  of  it 
which  deserved  to  be  published  by  him  that  picked  out  a  few  with  some  particular  view 
that  it  seems  he  had.     Before  the  first  period  printed  by  him,  he  has  these  words : — 

"  How  much  greediness  and  appetite  of  honour  and  dignity  is  seen  now-a-days  in  cler- 
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gymen !  How  run  they  (yea  almost  out  of  breath)  from  one  benefice  to  another,  from  the 
less  to  the  greater,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  !  Who  seeth  not  this  ?  And  who  seeing, 
sorroweth  not  ? " 

Before  the  next  peric  d  these  words  are  to  be  found  :  "  "What  other  things  seek  we  now-a- 
days  in  the  church,  but  fat  benefices  and  high  promotions  ?  and  it  were  well  if  we  minded 
the  duty  of  those  when  we  have  them.  But  he  that  hath  many  great  benefices,  minds  not 
the  office  of  any  small  one.  And  in  these  our  high  promotions,  what  other  things  do  we 
pass  upon,  but  only  our  tithes  and  rents  ?  We  care  not  how  vast  our  charge  of  souls  be  : 
how  many  or  how  great  benefices  we  take,  so  they  be  of  large  value." 

In  the  next  period,  these  remarkable  words  are  omitted.  "  Our  warfare  is  to  pray 
devoutly ;  to  read  and  study  Scriptures  diligently  ;  to  preach  the  word  of  God  sincerely  ;  to 
administer  holy  sacraments  rightly ;  and  to  ofier  sacrifices  for  the  people." 

A  little  before  the  next  period,  he  has  these  words :  "  In  this  age  we  are  sensible  of  the 
contradiction  of  lay  people.  But  they  are  not  so  much  contrary  to  us  as  we  are  to  ourselves. 
Their  contrariness  hurteth  not  us  so  much  as  the  contrariness  of  our  own  evil  life,  which  is 
contrary  both  to  God  and  to  Christ." 

After  Collet  had  mentioned  that  of  laying  hands  suddenly  on  none,  he  adds,  "  Here  lies 
the  original  and  spring-head  of  all  our  mischiefs  :  that  the  gate  of  ordination  is  too  broad, 
the  entrance  too  wide  and  open.  Every  man  that  ofi'ers  himself  is  admitted,  everywhere, 
without  putting  back.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  such  a  multitude  of  priests  that  have  little 
learning,  and  less  piety.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  enough  for  a  priest  to  construe  a  collect, 
to  put  forth  a  question,  to  answer  a  sophism  ;  but  an  honest,  a  pure,  and  a  holy  life,  is  much 
more  necessary  :  approved  manners,  competent  learning  in  holy  Scriptures,  some  knowledge 
of  the  sacraments  ;  but  chiefly,  above  all  things,  the  fear  of  God,  and  love  of  heavenly  life." 

A  little  after  this,  "  Let  the  canons  be  rehearsed  that  command  personal  residence  of  curates 
(rectors)  in  their  churches :  for  of  this  many  evils  grow,  because  all  ofiices  now-a-days  are 
performed  by  vicars  and  parish  priests :  yea,  and  these  foolish  and  unmeet,  oftentimes  wicked." 

At  some  distance  from  this,  but  to  the  same  purpose,  he  adds,  "  You  might  first  sow  your 
spiritual  things,  and  then  ye  shall  reap  plentifully  their  carnal  things ;  for  truly  that  man  is 
very  hard  and  unjust  who  will  reap  where  he  never  did  sow,  and  desires  to  gather  where  he 
never  scattered." 

These  passages  seemed  proper  to  be  added  to  the  former,  as  setting  forth  the  abuses  and 
disorders  that  were  then  in  this  church.  I  wish  I  could  add  that  they  are  now  quite  purged 
out,  and  appear  no  more  among  us.  Collet  was  a  particular  friend  of  Erasmus,  as  appears 
by  many  very  kind  letters  that  passed  between  them. 

To  this  account  of  the  sense  that  Collet  had  of  the  state  of  religion  at  that  time,  I  will  add 
an  account  of  sir  Thomas  More's  thoughts  of  religion.     Those  of  the  church  of 
jiorg'g  Rome  look  on  him  as  one  of  their  glories,  the  champion  of  their  cause,  and  their 

Thoughts  of  martyr.  He  in  this  period  wrote  his  Utopia :  the  first  edition  that  I  could  ever 
Religion  ia  ggg  ^f  jj  ^a,s  at  Basil,  in  the  year  1518 ;  for  he  wrote  it  in  the  year  1516 ;  at  which 
opia.  ^.^^  jj.  ^^y  y^^  believed  that  he  dressed  up  that  ingenious  fable  according  to  his 
own  notions.  He  wrote  that  book  probably  before  he  had  heard  of  Luther ;  the  Wicklevites 
and  the  Lollards  being  the  only  heretics  then  known  in  England.  In  that  short  but  extra- 
ordinary book,  he  gave  his  mind  full  scope,  and  considered  mankind  and  religion  with  the 
freedom  that  became  a  true  philosopher.  By  many  hints  it  is  very  easy  to  collect  what  his 
thoughts  were  of  religion,  of  the  constitutions  of  the  church,  and  of  the  clergy  at  that  time  ; 
and  therefore,  though  an  observing  reader  will  find  these  in  his  way,  yet  having  read  it  with 
great  attention  when  I  translated  it  into  English,  I  will  lay  together  such  passages  as  give 
clear  indications  of  the  sense  he  then  had  of  those  matters. 

Page  the  21  st,  when  he  censures  the  inclosing  of  grounds,  he  ranks  those  "  holy  men,"  the 
The  Refer  ^t)bots,  among  those  "  who  thought  it  not  enough  to  live  at  their  own  ease,  and 
ences  are  to  ^^  '^^  "0  E^^^  ^^  the  public,  but  resolved  to  do  it  hurt  instead  of  good  ;"  which 
the  Pages  of  shows  that  he  called  them  holy  men  in  derision.  This  is  yet  more  fully  set 
my^Transia-  foptji  p_  37^  where  he  brings  in  cardinal  Morton's  jester's  advice  to  send  all  the 
beggars  to  the  Benedictines  to  be  lay-brothers,  and  all  the  female  beggars  to  be 
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nuns,  reckoning  tlie  fiiars  as  vagabonds  that  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  restrained.  And 
the  discourse  that  follows,  for  two  or  three  pages,  giws  such  a  ridiculous  view  of  the  want  of 
breeding,  of  the  folly  and  ill-nature  of  the  friars,  that  they  have  taken  care  to  strike  it  out  of 
the  later  impressions.  But  as  I  did  find  it  in  the  impression  which  I  translated,  so  I  have 
,  copied  it  all  from  the  first  edition,  and  have  put  in  the  Collection  that  which  the 

inquisitors  have  left  out.  From  thence  it  is  plain  what  opinion  he  had  of  those 
who  were  the  most  eminent  divines  and  the  most  famed  preachers  at  that  time.  This  is  yet 
plainer,  p.  50,  in  which  he  taxes  the  preachers  of  that  age  for  "  corrupting  the  Christian 
doctrine,  and  practising  upon  it :  for  they,  observing  that  tlie  world  did  not  suit  their  lives 
to  the  rules  that  Christ  has  given,  have  fitted  his  doctrine  as  if  it  had  been  a  leaden  rule  to 
their  lives,  that  some  way  or  other  they  might  agree  with  one  another."  And  he  does  not 
soften  this  severe  censm-e,  as  if  it  had  been  only  the  fault  of  a  few,  but  lets  it  go  on  them  all 
without  any  discrimination  or  limitation. 

Page  83,  he  taxes  the  great  company  of  "  idle  priests,"  and  of  those  that  are  called  "  reli- 
gious persons"  that  were  in  other  nations;  against  which  he  tells  us,  in  his  last  chapter,  how 
carefully  the  Utopians  had  provided.  But  it  appears  there  what  just  esteem  he  paid  to  men 
of  that  character  when  they  answered  the  dignity  of  their  profession  :  for  as  he  contracts  the 
number  of  the  priests  in  Utopia,  p.  186,  so  he  exalts  their  dignity  as  high  as  so  noble  a 
function  could  deserve.  Yet  he  represents  the  Utopians  "  as  allowing  them  to  marry," 
p.  114.  And  p.  130,  he  exalts  "  a  solid  virtue  much  above  all  rigorous  severities,"  which 
were  the  most  admired  expressions  of  piety  and  devotion  in  that  age.  He  gives  a  perfect 
scheme  of  religious  men,  so  much  beyond  the  monastic  orders,  that  it  shows  he  was  no 
admirer  of  them. 

Page  152,  he  commends  the  Europeans  for  "  observing  their  leagues  and  treaties  so  reli- 
giously ;"  and  ascribes  that  "  to  the  good  examples  that  popes  set  other  princes,  and  to  the 
severity  with  which  they  prosecuted  such  as  were  perfidious."  This  looks  like  respect ;  but 
he  means  it  all  ironically:  for  he  who  had  seen  the  reigns  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  and 
Julius  II.,  the  two  falsest  and  most  perfidious  persons  of  the  age,  could  not  say  this  but  in 
the  way  of  satire.  So  that  he  secretly  accuses  both  popes  and  princes  for  violating  their 
faith,  to  which  they  were  induced  by  dispensations  from  Rome.  Page  192,  his  "  putting 
images  out  of  the  churches  of  the  Utopians,"  gives  no  obscure  hint  of  his  opinion  in  that 
matter.  The  opinion,  p.  1 75,  that  he  proposes  doubtfully  indeed,  but  yet  favourably,  of  the 
first  converts  to  Christianity  in  Utopia,  who  (there  being  no  priests  among  those  who 
instructed  them)  were  inclined  to  choose  priests  that  should  ofiiciate  among  them,  since  they 
could  not  have  any  that  were  regularly  ordained  ;  adding,  that  they  seemed  resolved  to  do 
it ;  this  shows  that  in  cases  of  necessity  he  had  a  largeness  of  thought,  far  from  being 
engaged  blindfold  into  the  humours  or  interests  of  the  priests  of  that  time,  to  whom  this 
must  have  appeared  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  heresies. 

And  whereas  persecution  and  cruelty  seem  to  be  the  indelible  characters  of  popery,  he,  as 
he  gives  us  the  character  of  the  religion  of  the  Utopians,  "  that  they  oflered  not  divine 
honours  to  any  but  to  God  alone,"  p.  173,  so,  p.  177?  he  makes  it  one  of  the  maxims  of  the 
Utopians,  "  that  no  man  ought  to  be  punished  for  his  religion  ;"  the  utmost  severity  prac- 
tised among  them  being  banishment,  and  that  not  for  disparaging  their  religion,  but  for 
inflaming  the  people  to  sedition  ;  a  law  being  made  among  them  that  "  every  man  might  be 
of  what  religion  he  pleased,"  p.  191.  And  though  there  were  many  different  forms  of 
religion  among  them,  yet  they  all  agreed  in  the  main  point  of  "  worshipping  the  Divine 
Essence ;  so  that  there  was  nothing  in  their  temples  in  which  the  several  persuasions  among 
them  might  not  agree." 

"  The  several  sects  performed  the  rites  that  were  peculiar  to  tliem  in  their  private  houses  ; 
nor  was  there  anything  in  the  public  worship  that  contradicted  the  particular  ways  of  the 
several  sects."  By  all  which  he  carried  not  only  toleration,  but  even  comprehension,  further 
than  the  most  moderate  of  our  divines  have  ever  pretended  to  do.  It  is  true  he  represents 
all  this  in  a  fable  of  his  Utopians ;  but  this  was  a  scene  dressed  up  by  himself,  in  which  he 
was  fully  at  liberty  to  frame  everything  at  pleasure  :  so  here  we  find  in  this  a  scheme  of 
some  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  Reformation.     "  He  proposes  no  subjection  of  their 
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priests  to  any  head ;  he  makes  them  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  and  consecrated  by  the 
college  of  priests ;  and  he  gives  them  no  other  authority  but  that  of  excluding  men  that  were 
desperately  wicked  from  joining  in  their  worship,  which  was  short  and  simple.  And  though 
every  man  was  suffered  to  bring  over  others  to  his  persuasion,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  by 
amicable  and  modest  ways,  and  not  to  mix  with  these  either  reproaches  or  violence ;  such  as 
did  otherwise  were  f  o  be  condemned  to  banishment  or  slavery." 

These  were  his  first  and  coolest  thoughts ;  and  probably,  if  he  had  died  at  that  time,  he 
would  have  been  reckoned  among  those  who,  though  they  lived  in  the  communion  of  the 
churcli  of  Rome,  yet  saw  what  were  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  that  body,  and  only 
wanted  fit  opportunities  of  declaring  themselves  more  openly  for  a  reformation.  These 
things  were  not  writ  by  him  in  the  heat  of  youth ;  he  was  then  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and 
was  at  that  time  employed,  together  with  Tonstal,  in  settling  some  matters  of  state  with  (the 
then  prince)  Charles :  so  that  he  was  far  advanced  at  that  time,  and  knew  the  world  well. 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  great  change  that  we  find  afterwards  he  was  wrought  up  to. 
He  not  only  set  himself  to  oppose  the  Reformation  in  many  treatises,  that  put  together  make 
a  great  volume,  but,  when  he  was  raised  up  to  the  chief  post  in  the  ministry,  he  became  a 
persecutor  even  to  blood  ;  and  defiled  those  hands,  which  were  never  polluted  with  bribes, 
by  acting  in  his  own  person  some  of  those  cruelties,  to  which  he  was  no  doubt  pushed  on  by 
the  bloody  clergy  of  that  age  and  church. 

He  was  not  governed  by  interest,  nor  did  he  aspire  so  to  preferment  as  to  stick  at  nothing 
that  might  contribute  to  raise  him  ;  nor  was  he  subject  to  the  vanities  of  popularity.  The 
integrity  of  his  wliole  life,  and  the  severity  of  his  morals,  cover  him  from  all  these  suspicions. 
If  he  had  been  formerly  corrupted  by  a  superstitious  education,  it  had  been  no  extraordinary 
thing  to  see  so  good  a  man  grow  to  be  misled  by  the  force  of  prejudice ;  but  how  a  man,  who 
had  emancipated  himself,  and  had  got  into  a  scheme  of  free  thoughts,  could  be  so  entirely 
changed,  cannot  be  easily  apprehended ;  nor  how  he  came  to  muffle  up  his  understanding, 
and  deliver  himself  up  as  a  property  to  the  blind  and  enraged  fury  of  the  priests.  It  cannot 
indeed  be  accounted  for  but  by  charging  it  on  the  intoxicating  charms  of  that  religion,  that 
can  darken  the  clearest  understandings  and  corrupt  the  best  natures.  And  since  they  wrought 
this  effect  on  sir  Thomas  More,  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  "  if  these  things  were  done  in 
the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ? " 

His  friend  Tonstal  was  made  bishop  of  London  by  the  pope's  provision ;  but  it  was  upon 
the  king's  recommendation  signified  by  Hannibal,  then  his  ambassador  at  Rome. 
eg.  ons .  fyjjgjg^^  ^j^g  gpj^j;  ambassador  to  Spain  when  Francis  was  a  prisoner  there.  That 
king  grew,  as  may  be  easily  believed,  impatient  to  be  so  long  detained  in  prison ; 
and  that  began  to  have  such  effects  on  his  health,  that  the  emperor,  fearing  it  might  end  in 
his  death,  which  would  both  lose  the  benefit  he  had  from  having  him  in  his  hands,  and  lay  a 
heavy  load  on  him  through  all  Europe,  was  induced  to  hearken  to  a  treaty,  which  he  pre- 
tended he  concluded  chiefly  in  consideration  of  the  king's  mediation.  The  treaty  was  made 
at  Madrid,  much  to  the  emperor's  advantage ;  but  because  he  would  not  trust  to  the  faith  of 
the  treaty,  Francis  was  obliged  to  bring  his  two  sons  as  hostages  for  the  observance  of  it :  so 
he  had  his  liberty  upon  that  exchange.  Soon  after,  he  came  back  to  France ;  and  then  the 
pope  sent  him  an  absolution  in  full  form  from  the  faith  and  obligation  of  the  treaty.  It 
seems  his  conscience  reproached  him  for  breaking  so  solemn  an  engagement ;  but  that  was 
healed  by  the  dispensation  from  Rome ;  of  which  the  original  was  sent  over  to  the  king, 
perhaps  only  to  be  showed  the  king,  who  upon  that  kept  it  still  in  his  secret  treasure,  where 
jj  Rymer  found  it.     The  reason  insinuated  in  it  is,  the  king^s  being  bound  by  it  to 

alienate  some  dominions  that  belonged  to  the  crown  of  France :  for  he  had  not  yet 
learned  a  secret,  discovered  or  at  least  practised  since  that  time,  of  princes  declaring  them- 
selves free  from  the  obligations  of  their  treatie.s,  and  departing  from  them  at  their  pleasure. 
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PART  III.— BOOK  II. 

OP    MATTKRS   THAT    HAPPENED    DURING    THE   TIME    COMPREHENDED    IX    THE    SECOND    BOOK 
OP    TOE    HISTORY    OP    THE    REFORMATION. 

I  WILL  repeat  nothing  set  forth  in  my  former  work,  hut  supiioso  tliat  my  reader  remem- 
bers how  Charles  the  Fifth  had  sworn  to  marry  the  king's  daughter  when  she  should  be  of 
age,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  the  forfeiture  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds : 
yet  when  his  match  with  Portugal  was  thought  more  for  the  interests  of  the  crown,  he  sent 

jjj^l]  over  to  the  king,  and  desired  a  discharge  of  that  promise.     It  has  been  said, 

^^        ,     and  printed  by  one  who  lived  in  the  time,  and  out  of  him  by  the  lord  Herbert, 

Manuscripts     that  objections  were  made  to  this  in  Spain,  on  the  account  of  the  doubtfulness 

of  the  Bishop  of  her  mother's  marriage.     From  such  authors  I  took  this  too  easily,  l)ut  in  a 

^'  collection  of  original  instructions  I  have  seen  that  matter  in  a  truer  light. 

Lee,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Spain,  to  solicit  the  setting 
MaDvAmbas-  Francis  at  liberty,  and  in  reckoning  up  the  king's  merits  on  the  emperor,  his 
sadors  in  instructions  mention  "  the  king's  late  discharge  of  the  emperor's  obligation  to 
Spain.  marry  his  dearest  daughter  the  princess  Mary,  whom,  though  his  grace  could 

have  found  in  his  heart  to  have  bestowed  upon  the  emperor  before  any  prince  living ;  yet 
for  the  more  security  of  his  succession,  the  furtherance  of  his  other  affairs,  and  to  do  unto 
him  a  gratuity,  his  grace  hath  liberally,  benevolently,  and  kindly  condescended  unto  it." 
There  are  other  letters  of  the  12th  of  August,  but  the  year  is  not  added,  which  set  forth 
the  emperor's  earnest  desire,  to  be  with  all  possible  diligence  discharged  of  his  obligation  to 
marry  the  princess.  At  first  the  king  thought  fit  to  delay  the  granting  it  till  a  general 
peace  was  fully  concluded,  since  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  treaty  at  Windsor ;  but  soon 
after  a  discharge  in  full  form  under  the  great  seal  was  sent  over  by  an  express  to  Spain  : 
but  from  some  hints  in  other  papers,  it  seems  there  were  secret  orders  not  to  deliver  it ;  and 
king  Henry  continued  to  claim  the  money  due  upon  the  forfeiture,  as  a  debt  still  owing 
him.  The  peace  was  then  treated,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  resist  the  Turk,  and  to  repress 
heresy,  that  was  then  much  spread  both  through  Germany  and  Poland. 

Another  original  letter  was  writ  after  Francis  was  at  liberty,  setting  forth  that  "  the 
nobles  and  courts  in  France  would  not  confirm  the  treaty  that  Francis  had  signed  to  obtain 
iiis  liberty ;  and  therefore  earnest  persuasions  were  to  be  used  to  prevail  with  the  emperor 
to  restore  the  hostages,  and  to  come  into  reasonable  terms,  to  maintain  the  peace,  and  to 
call  his  army  out  of  Italy."  By  these  it  appears,  that  the  league  against  the  emperor  was 
then  made,  of  which  the  king  was  declared  the  protector ;  but  the  king  had  not  then 
accepted  of  that  title.  He  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  propose  a  million  of  crowns  for 
redeeming  the  hostages,  to  be  paid  at  different  times ;  yet  they  were  forbid  to  own  to  the 
emperor,  that  if  the  ofl&ces  in  which  the  king  interposed  were  not  effectual,  he  would  enter 
into  the  league. 

There  are  in  that  Collection  some  of  Wolsey's  letters;  by  one  of  the  17th  of  July  he 
claims  his  pensions  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  ducats  upon  the  bishoprics 
ter  to  thein  '  °^  Palencia  and  Toledo ;  besides  nine  thousand  crowns  a  year  in  recompense  for 
his  parting  with  the  bishopric  of  Tournay  and  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin's  there ; 
for  which  there  was  an  arrear  of  four  years  due.  On  the  29th  of  September  he  wrote  over 
a  severe  charge  to  be  laid  before  the  emperor  for  the  sack  of  Rome,  the  indignities  put  on 
the  person  of  the  pope,  the  spoiling  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  other  churches,  and  the 
ignominious  treating  the  ornaments  of  them  :  all  the  blame  was  cast  on  the  cardinal  Colonna 
and  Hugo  do  Mon9ada,  they  being  persuaded  that  it  was  done  without  the  emperor's  know- 
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ledge  or  order.  He  proposes  the  king  to  be  mediator,  as  a  tiling  agreed  on  by  all  sides : 
he  uses  in  this  that  bold  way  of  joining  himself  with  the  king,  very  often  saying,  "  the 
kino-  and  I :"  and  on  the  20th  of  October,  he  presses  with  great  earnestness  the  mediating 
a  peace  between  France  and  the  emperor ;  in  all  which,  nothing  appears  either  partial  or 
revengeful  against  the  emperor.  The  true  interest  of  England  seems  to  be  pursued  in  that 
whole  negotiation. 

There  was  then  in  the  emperor's  court  a  very  full  embassy  from  England :  for  in  one  or 
other  of  these  letters,  mention  is  made  of  the  bishops  of  London,  Worcester,  and  of  Bath ; 
of  Dr.  Lee  and  sir  Francis  Bryan.  But  since  the  dismal  fate  of  Rome  and  of  pope  Clement 
is  mentioned  in  these  letters,  I  mnst  now  change  the  scene. 

Pope  Clement,  as  soon  as  he  could   after  his  imprisonment,  wrote  over  to  Wolsey  an 

C  11    tion    ^^''0^'^*'  of  t^^®  miserable  state  he  was  in,  which  he  sent  over  by  sir  Gregory 

Number  11.     Cassali,  who  saw  it  all,  and  so  could  give  a  full  account  of  it.     "The  pope's 

The  Sack  of  only  comfort  and  hope  was  in  Wolsey's  credit  with  the  king,  and  in  the  king''3 

"'"^*  own  piety  towards  the  church  and  himself,  now  so  sadly  oppressed  that  he  had 

no  other  hope  but  in   the  protection  he  expected  from  him."     There  were  many  other 

letters  written  by  the  cardinals,  setting  forth  the  miseries  they  were  in,  and  that  in  the  most 

doleful  strains  possible  ;  all  their  eyes  being  then  towards  the  king,  as  the  person  on  whose 

protection  they  chiefly  depended.    Upon  this  Wolsey  went  over  to  France  in  a  most  splendid 

manner,  with  a  prodigious  and  magnificent  train,  reckoned  to  consist  of  a  thousand  persons, 

and  he  had  the  most  unusual  honours  done  him  that  the  court  of  France  could  invent  to 

flatter  his  vanity.      He  was  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Francis,  for  setting  the  pope  at  liberty, 

and  to  determine  the  alternative  of  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Mary,  either  to  the  king  of 

France,  or  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  his  second  son,  and  to  lay  a  scheme  for  a  general  peace. 

Sept.  16.     He  came  to  Compiegne  in  the  end  of  September,  and  from  thence  he  wrote  the 

Le  Grand    ^^^^  motion  that  was  made  about  the  divorce  to  the  pope :  for  the  first  letter 

Tom.  iii.         that  I  found   relating:  to  that  matter,  begins  with  mentioninfj  that  which   he 

xNum.  2.  wrote  from  Compiegne.     Mr.  Le  Grand  told  me  he  had  seen  that  despatch,  but 

he  has  not  printed  it. 

From  that  place,  Wolsey,  with  four  cardinals,  wrote  to  the  pope,  "  setting  forth  the  sense 

that  they  had  of  the  calamity  that  he  was  in,  and  their  zeal  for  his  service,  in 
nals  write  to  which  they  hoped  for  good  success :  yet  fearing,  lest  the  emperor  should  take 
the  Pope  for  Occasion  from  his  imprisonment,  to  seize  on  the  territories  of  the  church,  and  to 
a  full  Depu-     force  both  him  to  confirm  it,  and  the  cardinals  now  imprisoned  with  him  to 

ratify  it,  which  they  hoped  neither  he  nor  they  would  do  ;  yet  if  human 
infirmity  should  so  far  prevail,  they  protested  against  all  such  alienations :  they  also  declare, 
that  if  he  should  die,  they  would  proceed  to  a  new  election,  and  have  no  regard  to  any 
election  to  which  the  imprisoned  cardinals  might  be  forced.  In  conclusion,  they  do  earnestly 
pray  that  the  pope  would  grant  them  a  full  deputation  of  his  authority ;  in  the  use  of 
which  they  promise  all  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  that  they  would  invite  all  the  other  cardinals 
that  were  at  liberty,  to  come  and  concur  with  them."     This  was  signed  by  Wolsey  and  by 

the  cardinals  of  Bourbon,  Salviati,  Lorrain,  and  cardinal  Prat.  Wolsey  wrote 
NumbeTl'2"'  *^  ^^^  ^'"g'  expressing  the  concern  he  had  for  him,  with  relation  to  his  great 

and  secret  affair  ;  it  seems,  expecting  a  general  meeting  of  cardinals  that  was  to 
be  called  together  in  France,  which  he  reckoned  would  concur  to  the  process  that  he  intended 
to  make  ;  but  apprehending  that  the  queen  might  decline  his  jurisdiction,  he  would  iise  all 
his  endeavours  to  bring  the  king  of  France  to  agree  to  the  emperor's  demands,  as  far  as  was 
reasonable ;  hoping  the  emperor  would  abate  somewhat  in  consideration  of  the  king's 
mediation  :  but  if  that  did  not  succeed,  so  that  the  pope  was  still  kept  a  prisoner,  then  the 
cardinals  must  be  brought  to  meet  at  Avignon,  and  thither  he  intended  to  go,  and  to  spare 
no  trouble  or  charge  in  doing  the  king  service.  When  he  was  at  Avignon,  he  should 
be  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Perpignan,  and  he  would  try  to  bring  the  emperor  and  the 
French  king's  mother  thither,  if  the  king  approved  of  it,  to  treat  for  the  pope's  deliverance, 
and  for  a  general  peace.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  minute  of  a  letter  writ  in  the 
cardinal's  hand. 
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The  king  at  this  time  intended  to  send  Knight,  then  secretary  of  state,  to  Rome,  in  point 

„  .  .        ^  of  form  to  condole  with  the  pope,  and  to  prevent  any  apT)lication  that  the  queen 
knight  seat  ,  •      i  •  J      '  i  i 

to  Rome.         mifjlit  make  by  the  emperor  s  means  m  his  great  matter :  so  he  appointed  tlie 

cardinal  to  give  him  such  commissions  and  instructions  as  should  seem  requisite. 

Numb.  13.  ^j(.]^  g}i  diligence ;  and  he  pressed  the  cardinal's  return  home,  with  great  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  services  he  had  done  him.  By  this  letter  it  appears  that  the  queen  then 
understood  somewhat  of  the  king's  uneasiness  in  his  marriage.  The  king  of  France  sent 
from  Compiegne  a  great  deputation,  at  the  head  of  which,  Montmorency,  then  the  great 
master,  was  put  to  take  the  king's  oath,  confirming  the  treaties  that  Wolsoy  had  made  in 
his  name ;  one  in  the  commission  was  Bellay,  then  bishop  of  Bayonne,  afterwards 
'of  Paris,  and  cardinal. 

When  that  was  done,  the  king's  matter  that  had  been  hitherto  more  secretly  managed, 
Pa  wrote  to  ^^g^"^  ^^  break  out.  Mr.  Le  Grand  has  published  a  letter  that  Pace  wrote  to 
the  King  of  the  king,  as  he  says,  in  the  year  1526  ;  but  no  date  is  added  to  the  letter.  The 
his  Divorce,  substance  of  it  is,  "  that  the  letter  and  book  which  was  brought  to  the  king  the 
Tom.  iii.  day  before,  was  writ  by  him  ;  but  by  the  advice  and  help  of  Doctor  Wakefield, 
"'"■  ■  who  approved  it,  and  was  ready  to  defend  everything  in  it,  either  in  a  verbal 
disputation,  or  in  writing.  The  king  had  told  him,  that  some  of  his  learned  councillors  had 
written  to  him,  that  Deuteronomy  abrogated  Leviticus ;  but  that  was  certainly  false,  for 
the  title  of  that  book  in  Hebrew  was  the  two  first  words  of  it :  it  is  a  compend  and  recapi- 
tulation of  the  Mosaical  law ;  and  that  was  all  that  was  imported  by  the  word  Deuteronomy. 
He  tells  the  king,  that  after  he  left  him,  Wakefield  prayed  him  to  let  him  know  if  the  king 
desired  to  know  the  truth  in  that  matter,  whetlier  it  stood  for  him  or  against  him.  To 
whom  Pace  answered,  that  the  king  desired  nothing  but  what  became  a  noble  and  a 
virtuous  prince :  so  he  would  do  him  a  most  acceptable  thing  if  he  would  set  the  plain  truth 
before  him.  After  that,  Wakefield  said,  he  would  not  meddle  in  the  matter,  unless  he 
were  commanded  by  the  king  to  do  it ;  but  that  when  he  received  his  commands,  he  would 
set  forth  such  things  both  for  and  against  him  that  no  other  person  in  his  kingdom  could 
do  the  like."  The  letter  is  dated  from  Sion,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  written  in 
the  year  1527;  for  this  Wakefield  (who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person  of  this  nation 
that  was  learned  in  the  oriental  tongues,  not  only  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldaic,  and  the 
Syriac,  but  in  the  Arabic)  wTote  a  book  for  the  divorce :  he  was  at  first  against  it,  before 
he  knew  that  prince  Arthur's  marriage  with  queen  Katherine  was  consummated  :  but  when 
he  understood  what  grounds  there  were  to  believe  that  was  done,  he  diangcd  his  mind,  and 
wrote  a  book  on  the  subject :  and  in  his  own  book,  he  with  his  own  hand  inserts  the  copy 
of  his  letter  to  king  Henry,  dated  from  Sion  1527,  which  it  seems  was  written  at  the  same 
time  that  Pace  wrote  his :  for  these  are  his  words  (as  the  author  of  Ath.  Oxon.  relates,  who 
says  he  saw  it),  "  He  will  defend  his  cause  or  question  in  all  the  universities  of  Christendom : " 
but  adds,  "  that  if  the  people  should  know  that  he,  who  began  to  defend  the  queen's  cause, 
not  knowing  that  she  was  carnally  known  of  prince  Arthur  his  brother,  should  now  write 
against  it,  surely  he  should  be  stoned  of  them  to  death,  or  else  have  such  a  slander  and 
obloquy  raised  upon  him,  that  he  would  die  a  thousand  times  rather  than  suffer  it." 

He  was  prevailed  on  to  print  his  book  in  Latin,  with  an  Hebrew  title,  in  which  he  under- 
took to  prove,  that  the  marrying  the  brother's  wife,  she  being  carnally  known  of 
Kotjer  Codi-  i^\^^  y^^^  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  holy  church,  utterly  unlawful,  and  forbidden 
both  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  God,  the  laws  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
customs  of  the  catholic  and  orthodox  church. 

It  appears,  from  the  letters  writ  in  answer  to  those  that  Knight  carried  to  Rome,  that  the 
pope  granted  all  that  was  desired.  This  was  never  well  understood  till  Jlr.  Rymer, 
A  Biill  sent  ^^  '^'^  diligent  search,  found  the  first  original  bull,  with  the  seal  in  lead  hanging 
to  Wolsey  to  to  it.  He  has  printed  it  in  his  fourteenth  volume,  p.  237,  and  therefore  I  shall 
judge  the  Qjjiy  „[yQ  ^  short  abstract  of  it.  It  is  directed  to  cardinal  Wolsev,  and  bears  date 
"^  '  the  Ides  of  April,  or  the  13th  day  in  the  year  1528.  '"  It  empowers  him,  together 
with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  any  other  English  bisiiop,  to  hear,  examine,  pronounce, 
and  declare,  concerning  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  king  Henry  and  queen  Katherine,  and  of 
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the  efficacy  and  validity  of  all  apostolical  dispensations  in  that  matter ;  and  to  declare  the 
marriage  just  and  lawful,  or  unjust  and  unlawful,  and  to  give  a  plenary  sentence  upon  the 
whole  matter  ;  with  licence  to  the  parties  to  marry  again,  and  to  admit  no  appeal  from  them  : 
for  which  end  he  creates  Wolsey  his  vicegerent,  to  do  in  the  premises  all  that  he  himself 
could  do,  with  power  to  declare  the  issue  of  the  first  as  well  as  of  any  suhsequent  marriage 
legitimate.  All  concludes  with  a  non  obstante  to  all  general  councils  and  apostolical  con- 
stitutions." 

This  rare  discovery  was  to  us  all  a  great  surprise  as  soon  as  it  was  known :  but  it  does  not 

yet  appear  how  it  came  about  that  no  use  was  ever  made  of  it.    I  am  not  lawyer 

It  was  not      enough  to  discover  whether  it  was  that  so  full  a  deputation  was  thought  null  of 

uitiuC  US6  or»  *  o 

itself,  since  by  this  the  pope  determined  nothing,  but  left  all  to  Wolsey ;  or 
whether  Wolsey,  having  no  mind  to  carry  the  load  of  the  judgment  on  himself,  made  the 
king  apprehend  that  it  would  bring  a  disreputation  on  his  cause  if  none  but  his  own  subjects 
judged  it ;  or  whether  it  was  that  Wolsey  would  not  act  in  conjunction  with  Warham,  or 
any  under  the  degree  of  a  cardinal.  I  leave  the  reasons  of  their  not  making  use  of  the  bull 
as  a  secret  as  great  as  the  bull  itself  was  till  it  was  found  out  by  Rymer,  Another  bull  was 
after  that  desired  and  obtained,  which  bears  date  the  8th  of  June  (6to  Idus),  from  Viterbo. 
This  I  take  from  tlie  licence  granted  under  the  great  seal  to  the  legates  to  execute 
the  commission  of  that  date :  but  it  seems  they  did  not  think  they  had  the  pope  fast 
enough  tied  by  this,  and  therefore  they  obtained  from  him,  on  the  23rd  of  July  following,  a 
solemn  promise,  called  in  their  letters  pollicitatio,  by  which  he  promised,  on  "  the  word  of  a 
pope,"  that  he  would  never,  neither  at  any  person's  desire,  nor  of  his  own  motion,  inhibit  or 
revoke  the  commission  he  had  granted  to  the  legates  to  judge  the  matter  of  the  king^s  mar- 
riage. This  I  did  not  publish  in  my  former  work,  because  the  lord  Herbert  had  published 
it :  but  since  that  History  is  like  to  be  confined  to  our  own  nation,  and  this  may  probably 
go  further,  I  put  it  in  the  Collection ;  and  the  rather,  because  the  lord  Herbert,  taking  it 
from  a  copy  as  I  do,  seems  in  some  doubt  concerning  it.  But  probably  he  had  not  seen  the 
letter  that  Wolsey  wrote  to  Gardiner,  in  which  he  mentions  the  pollicitation  that  he  had  in 
_,  .  his  hands,  with  several  other  letters  that  mention  it  very  frequently.     Tiie  copy 

that  I  publish  was  taken  from  a  transcript  attested  by  a  notary,  which  is  the 
reason  of  the  oddness  of  the  subscription. 

In  the  mean  time  Warham  called  such  bishops  as  were  in  town  to  him,  and  proposed  to 

them  the  king's  scruples  ;  which  being  weighed  by  them,  a  writing  was  drawn  up 
think  th  "^^  *°  ''''^'^  purpose  :  That  having  heard  the  grounds  of  the  king's  scruples  relating  to 
Kiug's  Scru-  his  marriage,  they  all  made  this  answer :  Tliat  the  causes  which  gave  the  king 
pies  reason-  the  present  agitation  and  disturbance  of  conscience  were  great  and  weighty ;  and 
R  ^'  r  *'''^*  **  ^^'^  seem  necessary  to  them  all  for  him  to  consult  the  judgment  of  their 

1529.  holy  father  the  pope  in  that  matter.  This  was  signed  by  Warham,  Tonstal, 
Life  of  Wol-  Fisher,  and  the  bishops  of  Carlisle,  Ely,  St.  Asaph,  Lincoln,  and  Bath,  on  the 
"'^'  1st  of  July  1529.     And  I  incline  to  think  that  this  was  the  paper  of  wliich 

Cavendish,  whom  I  followed  too  implicitly  in  my  former  work,  gave  a  wrong  account,  as 
brought  out  when  the  legates  were  sitting  on  the  king's  cause.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  Fisher's  signing  this ;  and  Cavendish,  who  wrote  upon  memory  almost  thirty  years  after, 
might  be  mistaken  in  the  story :  for  the  false  account  that  he  gives  of  the  battle  of  Pavia 
shows  how  little  he  is  to  be  depended  on.  At  this  time  the  pope,  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey, 
offered  to  go  in  person  to  Spain,  or  to  any  place  where  an  interview  should  be  agreed  on,  to 

mediate  a  general  peace.  Tliis  Wolsey  wrote  over  to  the  king's  ambassadors  at 
Cotton  Libr.  jjqj,^,,  qjj  ^jjg  jg^jj  ^f  December:  and  in  the  same  letter  he  orders  them  to  ofi^er 
vitell.  B.  11.  '  .'  iiiim 

the  guard  to  the  pope  m  the  name  of  the  two  kmgs ;  and  adds,  that  1  urenne 

should  command  that  part  of  it  which  was  to  have  their  pay  sent  from  France,  and  sir  Gre- 
gory Cassali  that  which  the  king  was  to  pay. 

In  prosecuting  the  history  of  the  divorce,  I  must  add  a  great  deal  out  of  some  French 
authors.  Bellay,  the  sieur  de  Langey,  has  writ  memoirs  of  that  time  with  great  judgment, 
and  very  sincerely.  I  find  also  many  letters  relating  to  those  transactions  both  in  the 
Melanges  Historiqucs  and  in  Le  Grand's  third  tome.     These  I  shall  follow  in  the  series  in 
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which  things  were  transacted,  which  will  be  found  to  give  no  small  confirmation  as  well  as 

large  additions  to  what  I    formerly  published  in  my   History.      The  first  of  these  was 

much  employed  in  embassies,  and  was  well  informed  of  the  affairs  of  England,  both  his 

brothers  being  at  different  times  employed  to  negotiate  affairs  in  that  court.      John,    in 

particular,  then  bishop  of  Bayonne,  afterwards  of  Paris ;  and  cardinal  Le  Grand, 

^^^     ■     as  Lord  llerbert  had  done  before ;  have  given  the  relation  of  the  answer  tliat  the 

emperor  gave  by  word  of  mouth,  and  afterwards  in  writing,  to  Clarcncieux,  when  he  came 

o,  i^no  with  a  French  king;-at-arms  to  denounce  war  in  the  name  of  the  two  kings  to 
Jan.  27,  1528.  °  ° 

the  emperor. 

Demand  was  made  of  great  debts  that  the  emperor  owed  the  king ;  among  these,  the 
.j,,    J,  sum  forfeited  for  his  not  marrying  the  princess  Mary  is  one.     To  that  the 

ror's  answer  to  emperor  answered,  that  before  he  was  married  he  required  the  king  to  send  her 
the  King  by  to  him,  which  was  not  done  :  and  by  letters  that  he  intercepted,  he  saw  that  the 
Claieucieux.  ^j^^  ^.^^^  treating  a  marriage  for  her  with  the  king  of  Scotland  long  before  the 
emperor  was  married.  It  was  farther  said  to  that  lierald,  that  a  report  went  current  that  the 
king  designed  a  divorce,  and  upon  that  to  marry  another  wife.  "'  The  emperor  said,  he 
had  in  his  hands  ample  dispensations  for  the  marriage ;  nor  could  the  king  go  on  in  that 
design  without  striking  at  the  pope''s  authority,  which  would  give  great  scandal,  and  occasion 
much  disturbance,  and  give  the  emperor  just  cause  of  war.  This  would  show  what  faith, 
what  religion,  what  conscience,  and  what  honour  the  king  had  before  his  eyes.  He  had 
offered  his  daughter  to  him  in  marriafre.  and  was  now  soins  to  get  her  declared  a  bastard. 
He  ascribed  all  this  to  the  ill-offices  done  by  the  cardinal  of  York,  who  was  pushed  on  by 
his  ambition  and  avarice,  because  he  would  not  order  his  army  in  Italy  to  force  the  electing 
him  to  the  popedom ;  which,  he  said,  both  the  king  and  the  cardinal  desired  of  him  in 
letters  that  tliey  wrote  to  him  on  tliat  occasion.  And  because  he  had  not  in  that  satisfied 
his  pride,  he  had  boasted  that  he  would  so  embroil  the  emperor's  affairs,  though  England 
should  be  ruined  by  it,  that  he  should  repent  his  using  him  so."  This  seems  to  be  much 
aggravated ;  for  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  tlie  king  and  Wolsey  might,  in  the  letters 
that  they  wrote  to  the  emperor  at  the  last  conclave,  desire  him  to  order  his  troops  to  draw 
near  Rome  to  keep  all  quiet  till,  if  he  was  chosen,  he  might  get  thither.  Yet  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  could  desire  so  barefaced  a  thing  as  the  emperor  here  fastened  on  them : 
he  in  that,  perhaps,  was  no  truer  than  when  he  said  he  had  in  his  hands  ample  dispensations 
for  the  king's  marriage,  though  it  appears  these  were  forged ;  for  the  date  of  tlie  breve 
being  the  same  with  the  bull,  both  bearing  date  the  26th  of  December  1503,  it  was  plainly 
false.  For  Rymer  has  printed  one  attestation  from  Rome  that  the  year  in  the  breves 
begins  on  Christmas-day  ;  so  if  it  had  been  a  true  piece,  it  must  have  had  the  date  of  1504. 
He  has  likewise  published  an  authentic  attestation,  signed  by  tlie  cardinal  chamberlain, 
that  in  the  register  of  the  breves  there  was  none  to  be  found  relating  to  the  king's 
dispensation  for  his  marriage  but  one  dated  the  6th  of  July  1504,  and  another  the  22nd  of 
February  1505. 

The  bishop  of  Bayonne  made  a  bold  proposition  to  Wolsey :  he  thought  it  might  be  a 

Le  Grand       proper  nictiiod  to  engage  the  pope  to  depose  the  emperor  fur  such  enormous 

p.  64.  felony  as  he   had  committed  against  him,  which  would  secure  that  see  from  all 

Jan.  2, 1528.  gucjj  attempts  for  the  future.     The  cardinal,  after  a  little  reflection  on  it,  swore 

to  depose  the    ^^  ^'^"^  '''^^*'  ^'^  would  pursue  that  thought ;  but  it  seems  it  was  let  fall. 

Emperor.  When  Gardiner  and  Fox  were  sent  to  Rome,  they  passed  through   France 

'^u^'^'"''      with  letters  from  Wolsey  to  Montmorency  for  his  assisting  them.     It  seems  the 

people  were  expressing  their  uneasiness  upon  these  steps  made  in  order  to  the 

divorce,  of  which  the  bishop  of  Bayonne  wrote  to  the  court  of  France  ;   which  was,  upon 

May  24     ^''^  letters,  so  talked  of  at  Paris,  that  Wolsey  reprimanded  him  for  it,  though  in 

his  own  excuse  he  writes  that  the  bishop  of  Bath  had  said  it  more  openly  than 

he  had  written  it. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  it  seems  matters  went  not  well  at  Rome  ;  for  Wolsey  complained  to 
the  bishop  of  Bayonne  of  the  pope  for  not  doing  them  justice,   who  had  served 
p.  129.    '  '"'^  ^°  ^®^^   ^ot'^  before  his  advancement  and  ever  since.       They    also  appre- 
hended that  Caaipegio,  then  named  to  come  over  as   legate,  who  was  subject 
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to  the  gout,  would,  by  that  pretence,  manage  matters  so  as  to  keep  tlicm  long  in 
suspense. 

At  that  time  the  sweating- sickness  raged  so,  that  the  court  was  in  dread  of  it.     It  broke 

Le  Grand    out  in  the  legate's  house :  some  died  of  it.     He,  upon  that,  stole  away  privately 

p.  148.      without  giving  notice  whither  he  went.     The  king  made  his  last  will,  and  received 

June  30.  jj^i^  j^ijg  sacraments.     He  confessed  himself  every  day,  and  received  the  sacrament 

every  holiday.     Tiie  queen  did  the  same  ;  and  so  did  Wolsey. 

In  another  letter,  without  date,  Bayonne  gives  an  account  of  a  free  conference  he  had  with 
Wolsey ;  who  told  him  "  he  had  done  many  things  against  the  opinion  of  all  Eng- 

Ifil""  l^n"!?  upon  which  many  took  occasion  to  reproach  him  as  being  wholly  French  ;  so 
he  must  proceed  wai'ily.  The  French  would  feel  their  loss  if  his  credit  were  lessened  ; 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  the  bishop  should  make  the  king  and  his  council  here  appre- 
hend that  this  alliance  was  not  to  their  prejudice.  The  king  had  of  late  (as  Bayonne  had 
from  good  hands)  said  some  terrible  words  to  the  cardinal,  apprehending  that  he  was  cold  in 
his  matter.  Wolsey  said  to  him,  that  if  God  gave  him  the  grace  once  to  see  the  hatred  of 
the  two  nations  extinguished,  and  a  finn  friendship  settled  between  the  two  kings,  and  that 
he  could  get  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  nation  a  little  changed,  the  succession  secured, 
and  upon  the  king's  second  marriage  an  heir  male  born,  he  would  immediately  retire,  and 
serve  God  all  the  rest  of  his  life."  Here  were  many  things  to  be  done  before  his  retirement ; 
yet  the  bishop  did  believe  he  indeed  intended,  upon  the  first  good  occasion,  to  retire  from  all 
affairs,  for  he  could  not  but  see  that  his  credit  must  lessen  upon  the  king's  second  marriage. 
He  was  also  making  haste  to  furnish  his  episcopal  palaces,  and  to  finish  his  colleges ;  and  he 
seemed  to  him  to  prepare  for  a  storm.  Gardiner  was  at  this  time  advancing  the  king's  busi- 
Vol.  ii.  Coll.  ness  all  that  was  possible  at  Rome.  I  did  in  my  second  volume  publish,  among 
Rcc.Num.26,  the  Records,  a  letter  of  his  that  was  written  in  April,  after  his  coming  to  Rome. 
p.  29/.  rpj^g  substance  of  it  is  :  "  He  had  acquainted  the  pope  with  the  secret  message 

that  the  princes  of  Germany  had  sent  the  king,  to  see  if  that  would  work  on  his  fears ;  for 
he  says,  the  pope  was  a  man  of  such  a  nature  that  he  is  never  resolved  in  anything  but  as  he 
is  compelled  by  some  violent  affection.  He  assures  the  king  the  pope  will  do  nothing  that 
may  offend  the  emperor ;  nor  was  it  reasonable  for  him  to  do  it,  except  he  would  remove  his 
see  to  some  other  place,  for  while  he  was  at  Rome  he  was  in  the  emperor's  power.  By  his 
words  and  manner  the  pope  seemed  to  favour  the  king ;  but  he  was  confident  he  would  do 
notliing.  He  believed,  if  the  cause  were  determined  by  the  legates,  they  at  Rome  would  be 
glad  of  it :  and  if  the  emperor  should  begin  a  suit  against  that,  they  would  serve  him  as  they 
now  did  the  king,  and  drive  oft"  the  time  by  delays.  So  he  put  the  king  on  getting  Campegio 
to  judge  for  him,  which  should  be  a  short  work  ;  and  he  assures  him  nothing  was  to  be 
expected  from  Rome  but  delays.  They  had  put  the  king's  cause,  if  it  should  be  brought  to 
Rome,  in  the  hands  of  two  advocates  (the  same  that  pleaded  for  the  king  afterwards  in  the 
excusatory  plea).  The  pope  would  hear  no  disputation  about  his  power  of  dispensing  :  but 
so  the  pope  did  not  decide  upon  that  ground,  he  would  not  care  whether  the  king's  cause 
w^ere  decided  upon  it  or  not.  And  he  believed  the  pope  was  resolved  to  meddle  no  more  in 
the  king's  matter,  but  to  leave  it  with  the  legates.  He  dcsii'ed  his  letter  might  not  be  showed 
to  either  of  the  legates.  With  that  bearer  he  sent  over  the  pope's  promise,  in  which  he  had 
got  some  words  to  be  put  that  he  thought  favoured  the  king's  cause  as  much,  and  more,  than 
if  the  decretal  commission  that  was  in  Campegio's  hands  should  be  showed :  so  he  thought 
tlie  pope  ought  to  be  no  more  moved  in  tliat  matter."  The  words  he  mentions  are,  cmn  nos 
JKStitiam  ejus  causce  perpendenUs :  "  we  considering  the  justice  of  his  cause."  These  are  in 
the  promise,  or  pollicitation,  which  I  do  now  publish ;  and  they  prove  this  to  be  a  true  copy, 
since  we  have  an  authentic  proof  of  the  very  words  that  seemed  the  greatest  ground  to  doubt 
of  its  truth. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this,  Gardiner  wrote  another  letter  to  the  king,  which  will  be 

„  ,  . ,  found  in  the  Collection.     A  motion  was  then  made  at  Rome  for  recalling  the 

powers  sent  to  the  legates ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  made  in  earnest,  but 

only  to  stop  the  ambassadors  in  their  other  suits.     The  pope  told  them  that  the  emperor 

had  advertised  hiui  titat  the  queen  would  do  nothing  in  the  matter  but  as  the  king  should 
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command  her ;  therefore  he  would  look  after  the  cause  the  more  earnestly.  Tiiis  the  pope 
seemed  to  tell  them,  that  they  should  not  inquire  who  was  the  queen's  proctor.  Tlie  ambas- 
sadors were  amazed  to  see,  by  Campegio's  letters  that  were  showed  them,  that  neither  he 
nor  Campanus  had  made  any  promise  in  the  pope's  name  to  the  king,  but  only  in  general 
terms  ;  considering  that  they  had  mentioned  the  plenitude  of  the  pope's  power,  which  they 
trusted  he  would  use  in  that  cause.  He  WTites  lie  did  not  succeed  in  that  which  he  was 
ordered  to  move,  which  he  did  indeed  apprehend  could  not  be  obtained  :  he  lays  the  blame 
on  the  pope  or  some  otlier,  but  it  became  not  him  to  fasten  that  on  any  (perhaps  this 
pointed  at  Wolsey)  ;  the  rest  relates  to  the  bulls,  probaljly  demanded  by  the  cardinal  for 
his  colleges  :  this  was  dated  the  4th  of  May  ;  he  had  a  letter  writ  to  him  a  month  before 
this  by  Anne  Boleyn,  in  which  she  expresses  a  great  sense  of  the  service  he  was  doing  her : 
it  seems  by  it,  that  at  his  first  coming  to  liome  he  had  great  hopes  of  success,  but  these 
were  then  much  abated. 

At  this  time  king  Henry  was  writing  every  day  letters  full  of  passion  to  that  lady. 
King  Hemv's  ^^me  way  or  other  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  carried  them  to  Rome, 
Letters  to  '  where  tliey  lie  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  I  saw  them  there,  and  knew 
Anne  Boleyn.  king  Heurj^'s  hand  too  well  not  to  be  convinced  at  first  sight  that  they  were 
writ  by  him.  I  did  not  think  it  fit  for  me  to  copy  them  out,  but  I  prevailed  with  my 
worthy  friend  Dr.  Fall  to  do  it  for  me.  They  were  very  ill  writ,  the  hand  is  scarce  legible, 
and  the  French  seems  faulty :  but  since  our  travellers  are  encouraged  to  look  on  them,  I 
gave  a  copy  of  them  to  the  printer  to  be  printed  apart ;  for  I  could  not  think  it  proper  to 
put  them  in  the  Collection  *.  Objections  lay  in  my  way  even  as  to  this ;  they  were  trifling 
letters;  some  insinuations  are  not  very  decent,  and  little  wit  occurred  in  them  to  season 
them  in  any  sort ;  yet  they  carry  the  characters  of  an  honourable  love,  directed  all  to 
marriage  :  and  they  evidently  show  that  there  was  nothing  amiss,  as  to  the  main  point,  in 
their  commerce.  So  since  those  at  Rome  make  so  ill  an  use  of  them  as  to  pretend  that  they 
are  full  of  defilement,  and  in  derision  call  them  the  true  original  of  our  Reformation,  all 
these  considerations  prevailed  on  me  to  suffer  them  to  be  printed  apart,  for  I  did  not  think 
it  fitting  that  such  stuff  should  be  mixed  with  graver  matters.  So  I  ordered  them  to  be 
printed  exactly  from  the  copy,  and  to  take  no  other  care  about  them  but  to  give  them  as  I 
had  them.  But  since  I  mention  that  lady,  I  must  add  some  passages  out  of  a 
G  1  P  t't  I'elation  made  by  a  son  of  sir  Thomas  Wyat's,  of  his  father's  concerns,  marked 
on  the  back  by  a  hand  very  like  lord  Burleigh's.  He  shows  how  false  that 
story  must  be  of  his  fatlier's  pretending  to  king  Henry  that  he  had  corrupted  her.  He  was 
then  esquire  of  the  body,  and  did  continue  still  about  his  person  in  that  post,  except  when 
he  was  employed  in  embassies  abroad.  This  shows  how  incredible  that  fiction  of  Sanders 
was ;  since  if  he  had  pretended  to  make  any  such  discovery,  he  must  have  fallen  either  under 
the  king's  jealousy  or  the  queen's  power,  or  to  avoid  both  he  would  have  withdrawn 
himself;  and  probably  he  would  have  been  afterwards  scl;  up  a  witness  to  disgrace  her  at 
her  trial.  That  relation  adds,  that  she  was  secretly  tried  in  the  Tower.  Some  of  the  lords 
declared  tliat  her  defence  did  fully  clear  her ;  none  of  the  women  that  served  her  were 
brought  to  witness  the  least  circumstance  against  her ;  and  all  the  evidence  upon  which  she 
was  convicted  was  kept  so  secret  that  it  was  never  known.  This  I  know  is  put  here  out  of 
its  place,  but  the  thread  of  other  things  led  me  into  it :  I  shall  have  occirion  to  mention  this 
paper  again  in  queen  Clary's  reign. 

The  bishop  of  Bayonne  writes,  that  even  after  Campcgio  came  into  England,  both  king 
Lr  Grand,  p.  and  queen  did  eat  at  one  table,  and  lodtrcd  in  one  bed.  The  queen  put  on  so 
lii9,  16  Oct.  good  a  countenace,  that  to  see  them  togetlicr,  one  could  discern  no  breach 
Queen  seem-  ^^-^ween  them  :  he  tells  in  that  letter,  that  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  was  married 
c(l  to  live  well  to  the  queen  of  Scotland,  king  Henry's  sister,  was  come  up,  being  banished  out 
together.  of  Scotland,  because  the  queen  had  taken  another  husband,  who  was  a  handsomer 
I^  Grand,  p.  man  than  he  was  {plus  lean  compagnon  que  hiy).  In  his  next  letter  he  wi'ites 
175,  21  Oct.    that  AVolsey  said  to  him,  that  tlie  general  of  the  Cordeliers,  that  good  prophet, 

*  .Sec  the  Pamphleteer,  Xos.  42,  43,  «hcrc  these  letters,  seventeen  in  number,  are  exactly  tiansrribed  from 
the  oiiginals.  They  will  also  be  (uiiniJ  in  Tuiuct't  Modern  History  of  England  ;  Henry  VIII.  chap.  xNiii.,  those  in 
French  bein"  there  traublatcd. — Ed. 
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then  a  cardinal,  had  capitulated  with  the  pope  in  the  emperor's  name,  when  the  pope  was 
sot  at  liberty.  That  Cordelier  cardinal  was  then  to  sail  to  Spain,  he  wished  the  French 
would  set  out  some  vessels  to  seize  on  him,  and  draw  from  him  the  particulars  of  that  treaty : 
for  they  knew  that  in  the  articles  of  that  treaty,  the  reason  that  obstructed  the  king's 
matter  would  appear.  Upon  this,  after  some  expostulation  that  the  king  of  France  did 
not  help  them  in  it  as  he  might,  Wolsey  added,  that  the  first  project  of  the  divorce  was  set 
on  foot  by  himself,  to  create  a  perpetual  separation  between  England  and  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy :  and  he  had  told  the  king's  mother  at  Compiegne,  that  if  she  lived  a  year  to  an  end, 
she  would  see  as  great  a  union  with  them  and  as  great  a  disunion  from  the  other  as  she 
could  desire,  and  bid  her  lay  that  up  in  her  memory. 

In  his  next  he  writes,  that  both  the  legates  had  been  with  the  king  and  queen.      In 

.    „ ,    ,     Campegio's  speech  to  the  king,  he  set  forth  his  merits  upon  the  apostolic  see 

p.  188.       '   with  great  pomp.     Fox  answered  him  decently  in  the  king's  name :  the  queen 

The  Legates    answered  them  more  roundly :  she  spoke  with  respect  to  Campegio,  but  said, 

go  to  the         "She  thanked  the  cardinal  of  York  for  the  trouble  she  was  put  to  :  she  had 

Queen.  always  wondered  at  his  pride  and  vain-glory ;  she  abhorred  his  voluptuous  life 

Q  and  abominable  lewdness,  and  little  regarded  his  power  and  tyranny :  all  this 

treats  Wolsey  rose  from  lus  malicc  to  her  nephew,  the  emperor,  whom  he  hated  worse  than  a 

vciysevercly.  scorpion,  bccause  he  would  not  satisfy  his  ambition,  and  make  him  pope.     She 

Vitelhus,         blamed  him  both  for  the  war,   in  which  the  king  was  engaged,  and  for  the 

trouble   he  put  her  to,  by  this  new-found  doubt."     The  cardinal  blushed,  and 

seemed  confounded  :  he  said,  "  he  was  not  the  beginner  nor  the  mover  of  the  doubt,  and 

that  it  was  sore  against  his  will  that  the  marriage  was  brought  into  question ;  but  since  the 

pope  had  deputed  him  as  a  judge  to  hear  the  cause,  he  swore  upon  his  profession  he  would 

hear  it  indifferently." 

On  the  1st  of  November,  the  bishop  writes  that  the  queen  had  chosen  for  her  council  the 

archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bisliops  of  London,  Bath,  Rochester,  Ely,  and 

]^^.2  Exeter,  with  the  dean  of  the  chapel :  but  of  these,  the  bishops  of  London  and 

Rochester,  and  the  dean  of  the  chapel,  were  the  only  persons  that  in  their 

opinion  were  of  the  queen's  side.     She  expected  an  advocate,  a  proctor,  and  a  counsellor 

from  Flanders.     It  was  not  allowed  her  to  bring  any  over  from  Spain,  for  there  was  then 

war  between  England  and  Spain,  but  the  Netherlands  had  a  neutrality  granted    them. 

"  The  bishop  reckoned  that  the  marriage  must  be  condemned ;  for  though  the  pope  and 

all  the  cardinals  had  approved  it,  they  could  not  maintain  it,  if  it  was  proved,  as  he  was  told 

it  would  be,  that  her  former  marriage  was  consummated :  for  in  that  case,  God  himself  had 

determined  the  matter." 

On  the  8th  of  November  he  writes,  "  that  "Wolsey  had  asked  him  if  he  could  say  nothing 

Le  Grand,   to  invalidate  the  pope's  dispensation,  and  to  prove  the  marriage  unlawful,  so 

p.  197.  that  the  pope  could  not  dispense  in  that  case  ;  since  nothing  could  unite  the  two 

r  le    IS  op     ijjjjgg  gQ  entirely  as  the  carrying  on  the  divorce  must  do :  he  heard  he  was  a 

of  Bayonne  8  °     ,.    .  •',  i    i  •  i     i  •  ■     ■,  mi      i  •  i 

opinion  of  the  great  divine,  so  he  prayed  him  to  speak  his  mind  freely.  The  bishop  excused 
Pope's  Dis-  himself ;  but  being  very  earnestly  pressed,  he  put  liis  thoughts  in  writing, 
pensation.  referring  for  these  to  his  last  letter :  he  sent  over  a  copy  of  it  to  Montmorency, 
and  desired  he  would  show  it  to  the  bishop  of  Bourges,  who  would  explain  it  to  him. 
Wolsey  desired  that  the  king's  mother  would  write  earnestly  to  Campegio  in  favour  of  the 
king's  cause.  The  bishop  makes  great  excuses  for  giving  his  opinion  in  the  matter ;  he  did 
not  sign  it,  and  he  gave  it  only  as  a  private  person,  and  not  as  an  ambassador." 

On  the  27th  of  November,  the  bishop  writes  that  he  had  been  with  Campegio,  and  had 
Le  Grand,    talked  of  the  pope's  dispensation.     Campegio  would  not  bear  to  have  the  pope's 
p.  209.  power  brought  into  debate  :   he  thought  his  power  had  no  limits,  and  so  was 

slnnl^'nr  unwilling  to  let  that  be  touched,  but  he  was  willing  to  hear  it  proved,  that  the 
oijei-g  ou  the  dispensation  was  ill  founded.  He  gives  in  that  letter  a  relation  of  the  king's 
Queen's  Ac-  Sending  for  the  lord  mayor  of  London  to  give  the  citizens  an  account  of  tlie 
<oimt.  scruples  he  had  concerning  his  marriage:  and  he  writes,  that  he  had  said  the 

bishop  of  Tarbe  was  the  first  person  that  made  him  entertain  them ;  nor  does  the  bishop  of 
Bayonne  pretend  to  call  the  truth  of  that  in  Question. 
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The  same  bishop  in  his  h-tter  of  tlie  9th  of  December  writes,  "  that  Anno  Boleyn  was 

then  come  to  court,  and  was  more  waited  on  than  the  queen  had  been  for  some 

o^fP""'''   years :  by  this  they  prepared  all  people  for  what  was  to  follow.     The  people 

were  uneasy,  and  seemed  disposed  to  revolt.     It  was  resolved  to  send  all  the 

strangers  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  reckoned  there   were  above  fifteen  thousand 

Flemings  in  London.     So  the  driving  all  these  away  would  not  be  easily  brought  about  : 

care  was  taken   to  search  for  arms,  and  to  keep  all  quiet.     Wolsey  in  a  great  company, 

above  a  hundred  persons  of  quality  being  present,  reported  that  the  emperor  had  said  he 

would  drive  the  king  out  of  his  kingdom  by  his  own  subjects ;  one  only  of  all  that  company 

expressed  an  indignation  at  it :  the  advocates  that  the  queen  expected  from  Flanders  were 

come,  but  had  not  yet  their  audience." 

In  one  of  the  20th  of  December,  the  bishop  writes,  "  that  the  king  had  showed  him  what 

presumptions  there  were  of  the  forgery  of  the  breve  that  they  pretended  was  in 

245     °      Spain  ;  and  upon  that  he  went  through  the  whole  matter  so  copiously  with  him, 

that  he  saw  he  understood  it  well,  and  indeed  needed  no  advocate  :  he  desired 

that  some  opinions  of  learned  men  in  France  might  be  got,  and  be  signed  by  them,  if  it 

could  be  obtained." 

By  the  letter  of  the  25th  of  December,  it  appears  there  was  an  argument  of  more  weight 
laid  before  Campegio,  for  he  was  offered  Durham  instead  of  Salisbury.     He  said 
p.  259.        '    t"  them  who  offered  it,  that  the  pope  was  about  to  give  him  a  bishopric  of  that 
Endeavours     value  in  Spain,  but  the  emperor  would  not  consent  to  it.      The  lawyers  that 
to  gam  came  from  the  Netherlands  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  in  which  they  took 

"  '  great  liberties :  for  they  said  to  him,  they  wondered  to  see  him  forsake  his 
ancient  fi'iends,  and  to  unite  himself  to  his  mortal  enemies.  They  were  answered  very 
sharply.  They  applied  themselves  to  Campegio  with  respect,  but  neglected  Wolsey ;  and 
after  that  they  had  lodged  such  advices  as  were  sent  by  them  with  the  queen,  they 
returned  home. 

On  the  25th  of  January  the  bishop  of  Bayonne  writes,  "  that  the  court  apprehending  the 

pope  was  changing  his  measures  with  relation   to  the   king's  affair,  had  sent 

p.  295.       '  Gardiner  to  Rome  to  let  the  pope  know,  that  if  he  did  not  order  Campegio  to 

AVolsey's      proceed  in  the  divorce,  the  king  would  withdraw  himself  from  his  obedience:  he 

Cre<lit  IS       perceived  Wolsey  was  in  great  fear ;  for  he  saw,  that  if  the  thing  was  not  done, 

the  blame  would  be  cast  wholly  on  him,  and  there  it  would  end.     Sir  Thomas 

Cheyney  had  some  way  offended  him,  and  was  for  that  dismissed  the  court ;  but  by  Anne 

Boleyn's  means  he  was  brought  back,  and  she  had  upon  that  occasion  sent  Wolsey  a  severe 

message.     The  bishop  had  in  a  letter  sent  him  from  Paris  a  list  of  the  college  of 

the  cardinals,  by  which  they  i-eckoned  fifteen   of  them  were  Imperialists,  and 

Campegio  is  reckoned  among  these ;  eighteen  were  of  the  contrary  party ;   three  had  not 

declared  themselves,  but  might  be  gained  to  either  side,  and  six  were  absent.     Tiiis  can 

vassing  was  occasioned  by  the  pope's  sickness,  and  it  was  writ  as  news  from  France,  that  an 

Englislnnan  passing  through  and  going  to  Spain,  had  reported  with  joy,  that  there  would 

be  no  divorce  ;  that  Campegio  served  the  pope  well ;  that  this  was  very  acceptable  to  all  the 

great  men  of  England ;  and  that  the  blame  of  all  was  laid  on  Wolsey,  whose  credit  with 

the  king  was  sinking  :  that  he  was  not  at  the  feast  of  St.  George,  for  which  the  king  had 

chid  liim  severely,  he  being  the  chancellor  of  the  order." 

In  a  letter  of  the  22d  of  May  he  writes,  "  that  Wolsey  was  extremely  uneasy.  Tiie  dukes 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  others,  made  the  king  believe  that  he  did  not  advance 
The  Duke's  of  ^^i^  affair  so  much  as  he  could  :  he  wishes  that  the  king  of  France  and  his  mother 
Norfolk  and  would  make  the  duke  of  Suffolk  desist ;  for  he  did  not  believe  that  he  or  the  other 
Suffolk  his  dulie  could  be  able  to  manage  the  king  as  Wolsey  had  done.  They  at  court  were 
alarmed  at  the  last  news  from  Rome,  for  the  pope  seemed  inclined  to  recall  the 
commission  :  upon  which  Benet  was  sent  thither,  to  use  either  promises  or  threatenings  as  h» 
should  see  cause.  They  pressed  the  pope  to  declare  the  breve  from  Spain  null ;  but  he  refused 
to  do  it.  He  adds,  that  in  the  breve  lay  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  whole  matter  " 
(probably  that  was,  that  the  consummation  of  the  former  marri.ige  was  expressly  affirmed  in 
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it).  "  Wolsey  had  pressed  the  bishop  very  earnestly  to  move  his  master  to  concur  zealously 
to  promote  the  king's  cause ;  upon  which  he  pressed  on  Montmorency  that  the  king  of  France 
should  send  one  to  the  pope  to  let  him  know  that  he  believed  the  king's  cause  was  just,  and 
tliat  both  kingdoms  would  withdraw  from  his  obedience  if  justice  was  denied  on  this  occasion. 
To  this  were  to  be  added  all  sorts  of  promises  when  it  should  be  done ;  which  Wolsey  pro- 
tested, such  was  his  love  to  the  king,  he  would  value  much  more  than  if  they  made  him  pope. 
The  point  then  to  be  insisted  on  was  to  hinder  the  recalling  the  commission." 

By  letters  of  the  30th  of  June  it  appears  that  Gardiner  was  returned  from  Rome  with  the 

proofs  of  the  breves  being  a  forgery.    Campegio  was  then  forced  to  delay  the  matter 

no  longer :  the  bishop  of  Bayonne  iiad  pressed  Campegio  to  it  by  authority  from  the 

court  of  France.     On  the  13th  of  July,  Cassali  wrote  from  Rome  that  the  pope  had  recalled 

the  king's  cause  at  the  emperor's  suit. 

But  I  come  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  legates,  in  which  I  must 
correct  the  errors  of  all  the  writers  of  that  time,  whom  I  had  too  implicitly  followed.  I  go 
upon  sui'e  grounds ;  for  I  have  before  me  the  original  register  of  their  proceedings,  made  up 
with  such  exactness  that,  at  the  end,  the  register  and  clerk  of  the  court  do  not  only  attest  it 
with  their  hands  and  marks,  but  reckon  up  the  number  of  the  leaves  with  the  interlinings 
tiiat  are  in  every  page ;  and  every  leaf  is  likewise  signed  by  the  clerk,  all  in  parchment. 
Tliis  noble  record  was  lent  me  by  my  reverend  and  learned  brother  Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Ely, 
who  has  gathered  together  a  most  invaluable  treasure,  both  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts, 
beyond  what  one  can  think  that  the  life  and  labour  of  one  man  could  have  compassed,  and 
wliich  he  is  as  ready  to  communicate  as  he  has  been  careful  to  collect  it. 

The  legates  sat  in  a  room  called  the  Parliament-chamber,  near  the  church  of  the  Black- 
Tho  Proceed-  friars.  Their  first  session  was  on  the  31st  of  May.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln 
ings  of  the  presented  to  them  the  bull  by  which  the  pope  empowered  them  to  try  and  judge 
egates.  ^j^^  cause  Concerning  the  king  and  queen's  marriage,  whether  it  was  good  or  not, 

and  whether  the  issue  by  it  was  legitimate  or  not.  The  legates,  after  the  reading  of  the  bull, 
took  it  into  their  hands,  and  saw  it  was  a  true  and  untouched  bull ;  so  they  took  upon  them 
to  execute  it.  And  they  ordered  the  king  and  queen  to  be  cited  to  appear  before  them  on 
the  18th  of  June ;  and  appointed  that  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  should  cite  the  king,  and  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  the  queen. 

On  the  18tli,  the  form  of  tlie  citation  was  brought  before  them,  in  which  the  bull  was 
inserted  at  full  length ;  and  the  two  bishops  certified  that  they  had  served  the  citation  both 
on  the  king  and  queen,  on  the  15th  :  and  Sampson,  dean  of  the  chapel,  and  Dr.  Bell,  appeared 
with  a  proxy  from  the  king  in  due  form.  But  the  queen  appeared  personally,  and  read  an 
instrument,  by  which  she  declined  the  legates  as  not  competent  judges,  and  adhered  to  an 
appeal  she  had  made  to  the  pope.  Upon  reading  tliis,  she  withdrew ;  and  though  she  was 
required  to  return,  she  had  no  i-egard  to  it.  Upon  which  they  pronounced  her  contumacious ; 
and  on  the  21st  of  June  they  ordered  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  to  serve  her  with  a  moni- 
tion and  a  peremptory  citation,  certifying  that  if  she  did  not  appear  they  would  proceed  in 
the  cause.  And  on  the  25th  of  June,  the  bishop  certified  upon  oath  that  he  had  served  the 
citation,  but  that  the  queen  adhered  to  her  protestation ;  so  she  was  again  judged  contuma- 
cious :  and  as  she  never  came  more  into  the  court,  so  the  king  was  never  in  it.  And  from 
this  it  is  clear,  that  the  speeches  that  the  historians  have  made  for  them  are  all  plain 
falsities  *. 

The  next  step  made  was,  that  the  legates  exhibited  twelve  articles,  setting  forth  the  whole 
])rogress  of  the  queen's  first  and  second  marriage,  and  of  the  dispensations  obtained  from  Rome, 
all  grounded  upon  public  fame ;  and  tlie  queen  was  ordered  to  be  cited  again  on  the  28th  of 
June.  The  bishop  certified  upon  oath  that  he  had  served  the  queen  with  the  citation,  but 
she  not  ajtpearing  was  again  judged  contumacious;  and  witnesses  were  sworn  to  prove  the 
articles.  The  king's  answer  to  the  articles  was  laid  before  them  ;  in  which,  by  his  answer 
to  the  seventh,  it  appeared  that  he  was  married  to  the  queen  by  virtue  of  a  papal  dis- 
pensation. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  the  king's  proctors  brought  the  bull  of  pope  Julius,  dispensing  with 
*  See  the  preface  to  this  Part,  p.  600  ;  and  also  note  to  p.  55,  ante. — Ed. 
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the  impediments  in  tlie  marriage,  as  likewise  the  copy  of  the  breve,  of  whicli  the  original 
was  in  Spain,  bnt  attested  very  solemnly  from  thence.  The  legates  ordered  more  witnesses 
to  be  sworn  on  the  9th  of  July.  In  another  session,  additional  articles  were  offered  ;  in 
which  it  was  set  forth  that  impediments  lay  against  the  marriage,  as  being  prohibited  both 
by  the  divine  and  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  so  that  it  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  dispensa- 
tions ;  and  that  they  were  of  no  force,  but  were  null  and  void.  Then  they  set  forth  all  the 
objections  formerly  made  against  the  bull ;  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  pope  was  surprised 
by  the  false  suggestions  made  to  him,  on  which  he  had  granted  it ;  and  in  particular,  that 
there  was  no  war  nor  appearance  of  war  between  England  and  Spain  at  that  time.  They 
did  also  set  forth  the  presumptions  on  which  they  concluded  that  the  breve  was  not  a  genuine 
but  a  forged  piece.  On  the  12th  of  July,  commission  was  given  to  examine  the  witnesses. 
On  the  14th,  additional  articles  were  brought  in;  and  on  the  16th  of  July,  the  king's  proctors 
were  required  to  bring  all  instruments  whatsoever  relating  to  the  articles  before  the  legates ; 
and  another  commission  was  given  to  examine  some  absent  witnesses. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  publication  was  made  of  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses ;  by  which 
it  appears  that  Warham,  in  his  examination,  said,  he  referred  the  matter  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  king's  marriage  to  divines ;  but  that  he  himself  believed  that  it  was  contrary  both  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws ;  and  that  otherwise  there  was  no  need  of  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  pope.  He  confesses  there  were  great  murmurings  against  the  marriage, 
for  nothing  of  that  sort  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  this  kingdom  before  ;  and  that  he  himself 
murmured  against  it,  and  thought  it  detestable  and  unnatural ;  and  that  he  had  expostulated 
with  the  bishop  of  Winchester  for  his  advising  it,  but  he  acquiesced  when  the  pope's  dispen- 
sation was  obtained.  The  bishop  of  Ely  deposed,  that  he  doubted  concerning  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  queen's  marriage  with  prince  Arthur  ;  for  the  queen  had  often,  upon  her  conscience, 
denied  it  to  him ;  yet  many  witnesses  were  brought  to  prove  the  consummation  :  some, 
because  the  prince  and  the  queen  constantly  lodged  in  the  same  bed,  and  that  prince  Arthur 
continued  in  a  state  of  good  health  till  the  beginning  of  Lent :  some  inferred  it  from  what 
they  themselves  had  done  when  they  were  of  his  age :  some  swore  to  words  that  he  spake 
next  morning  after  his  marriage,  not  decent  enough  to  be  repeated.  Other  witnesses  were 
brought  to  prove  that  there  was  no  war  between  England  and  Spain  when  the  dispensation 
was  granted,  but  that  a  free  intercourse  had  been  kept  up  between  these  nations  for  many 
years.  It  was  likewise  proved,  that  the  matter  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  bull  was 
false,  and  that  the  breve  was  a  forgery.  On  the  21st,  the  protestation  the  king  had  made, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  marry  tlie  queen,  was  read  and  proved.  With  that  the  king's 
counsel  closed  their  evidence,  and  demanded  a  final  sentence.  So  the  23rd  of  July  was 
assigned  for  concluding  the  cause. 

On  that  day  the  king's  proctor  moved  that  judgment  should  be  given ;  but  cardinal  Cam- 
pegio  did  affirm,  on  tlio  faith  of  a  true  prelate,  that  the  harvest  vacation  was  then  begun  in 
Rome,  and  that  tliey  were  bound  to  follow  the  practice  of  the  consistory;  so  he  adjourned 
the  court  to  the  28th  of  September. 

At  the  end  of  every  session,  some  of  the  men  of  quality  then  present  are  named  ;  and  at 
this  time  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  ai'o  only  named,  which  seems  to  contra- 
dict what  is  commonly  reported  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  being  there,  and  of  what  passed 
between  him  and  cardinal  Wolsey.  This  record  is  attested  by  Clayberg  the  register,  and 
Watkins  tlie  clerk  of  the  court.  And  four  years  after  that,  on  the  1st  of  October,  anno  1533, 
it  is  also  attested  by  Dr.  Wootton  ;  which  he  says  he  does,  being  required  to  attest  it  by 
Clayberg  and  Watkins.  How  this  came  to  be  desired  or  done  at  that  time,  is  that  of  which 
I  can  give  no  other  account  but  that  this  is  affixed  to  the  register.  By  this  extract  that  I 
have  made  of  this  great  record,  it  appears  that  Campegio  carried  on  this  cause  with  such  a 
trifling  slowness  that,  if  the  king  had  not  thought  he  was  sure  of  him,  he  could  never  have 
suffered  such  delays  to  be  made ;  by  which  the  cardinal  had  a  colour  from  the  vacation,  then 
begun  in  the  consistory  in  Rome,  to  put  off  the  cause  on  the  day  in  which  a  present  sentence 
was  expected.  It  is  very  natural  to  think,  that  as  the  king  was  much  surprised,  so  he  was 
offended  out  of  measure  when  he  found  he  was  treated  with  so  much  scorn  and  falsehood. 
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On  the  23rd  of  August  a  sad  embroilment  happened  upon  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  returning 

from  France.     Wolsey  complained  to  the  king  that  he  had  done  him  ill  offices  at  that 

court :  Suffolk  denied  it.     The  cardinal  said  he  knew  it  by  the  bishop  of  Bayonne. 

'       '    Upon  which  Suffolk  came  and  challenged  him :  the  bishop  denied  he  had  said  it. 

Suffolk  confessed,  indeed,  he  had  said  some  things  to  his  disadvantage,  but   the  bishop 

prayed  him  that  the  matter  might  be  carried  no  further ;  yet  he  offered  to  deny  in  Wolsey 's 

presence  that  which  was  charged  on  him.     But  he  saw  the  duke  of  Suffolk  intended  to 

oblige  him  to  deny  it  in  the  king's  presence.     The  bishop  apprehending  the  ill  effects  this 

might  have,  resolved  to  keep  out  of  the  king's  way  for  some  time ;  and  he  hoped  to  avoid 

the  being  further  questioned  in  the  matter.     He  found  both  the  king  and  Wolsey  desired 

that  he  might  make  a  journey  to  Paris  to  get  the  opinions  of  the  learned  men  in  the  king's 

cause  :  he  would  not  undertake  it  till  he  knew  whether  the  king  of  France  approved  of  it  or 

not.     He  desired  an  answer  might  be  quickly  sent  him  ;  adding,  that  if  it  was  not  agreed  to 

by  France,  it  would  increase  the  jealousies  the  king  had  of  that  court.     He  saw  they  designed 

to  hold  a  parliament  in  England ;  and  they  hoped  by  that  to  make  the  pope  feel  the  effects 

of  his  injustice. 

By  the  bishop's  letter  of  the  18th  of  September,  it  appears  that  Campegio  having  got  his 

revocation,  "  resolved  to  go  to  court  that  he  might  have  his  audience  of  leave, 
P   354  ....  . 

where  it  was  thought  best  to  dismiss  him  civilly :  in  the  meanwhile  Wolsey,  who 

seemed  full  of  fear,  pressed  the  bishop  to  get  the  matter  to  be  examined  by  the  divines ;  and 

though  he  disguised  his  fears,  yet  he  could  not  quite  cover  them.     Some  had  left  him  whom 

he  had  raised,  probably  this  was  Gardiner,  for  he  united  himself  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in 

all  things.     The  bishop  of  Bayonne  desired  leave  to  go  over,  on  the  pretence  of  his  father's 

old  age  and  weakness ;  but  really  to  know  the  sense  of  the  French  divines ;  and  also  desired 

that  his  brother,  William  de  Bellay,  might  be  sent  to  the  court  of  England  during  his 

absence." 

On  the  4th  of  October,  he  writes,  "  that  he  saw  the  parliament  was  set  to  ruin  Wolsey. 

Campegio  was  well  treated  by  the  king,  and  had  good  presents  at  parting ;  and 

the  king  desired  that  they  would  use  him  well  as  he  passed  through  France ;  and 

particularly,  that  they  would  suffer  him  to  resign  an  abbey  he  had  there  in  favour  of  his 

son.     He  was  stopped  at  Dover,  for  it  was  suspected  that  he  was  carrying  over  Wolsey 's 

treasure." 

On  the  17th  of  October,  he  describes  the  cardinal's  fall :  "  the  bishop  thought  it  was  the 

P  370       greatest  example  of  fortune  that  could  be  seen ;  both  heart  and  voice  failed  him  ; 

The  Cardi-  he  wept,  and  prayed  that  the  king  of  France  and  his  mother  would  pity  him  if 
nal's  Dis-  they  found  that  he  had  been  true  in  all  that  lie  had  promised  to  them ;  his 
grace.  visage  was  quite  altered,  and  the  disgrace  was  so  sudden  and  heavy,  that  even 

his  enemies  pitied  him :  the  bishop  saw  he  would  be  hotly  pursued,  and  that  nothing  but 
intercessions  from  France  could  save  him :  he  did  not  pretend  to  continue  either  legate  or 
chancellor ;  he  seemed  ready  to  quit  all  to  his  shirt,  so  he  might  recover  the  king's  favour 
again.  He  was  capable  of  no  comfort.  He  proposed  that  the  French  king  and  his  mother 
should  write  to  the  king  to  this  purpose  ;  that  they  heard  of  his  disgrace,  and  of  the  design 
to  ruin  him :  that  they  prayed  him  not  to  proceed  too  suddenly :  he  had  been  a  good 
instrument  between  them ;  if  there  was  just  cause  for  it  his  power  might  be  lessened ;  but 
that  they  prayed  the  king  would  not  carry  things  to  extremity.  The  bishop  lays  this 
before  Montmorency,  without  presuming  to  give  advice  in  it ;  only  he  thought  this  could  do 
no  hurt.  Whatsoever  was  done  must  seem  to  be  of  their  own  motion,  and  not  as  coming 
from  a  desire  of  the  cardinal,  for  that  would  precipitate  his  ruin.  It  seems  he  had  received 
great  presents  from  the  king's  mother,  of  which  he  hoped  she  would  say  nothing  that  might 
hurt  him.  It  was  intended,,  as  he  thought,  on  his  ruin,  to  destroy  the  state  of  the  church, 
and  seize  on  their  lands,  which  had  been  openly  talked  of  at  some  tables.  If  the  king  of 
France  intended  to  interpose  in  his  favour,  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Anne  Boleyn,  as  it  was 
beheved,  had  got  a  promise  of  the  king  that  he  would  not  admit  him  to  a  private  audience, 
lest  that  might  begei  some  pity  in  him." 
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On  the  22nd  of  October,  he  wrote,  "  that  all  his  goods  were  seized,  on,  and  that  his  spirit 

P  377.  '^^s  quite  sunk.  It  was  not  known  who  should  have  tho  great  seal ;  it  was 
All  his  Goods  believed  it  would  no  more  be  put  into  a  priest's  hands;  but  he  saw  Gardiner 
seized  on.        .^j^g  jjj^g  ^q  have  a  great  share  in  affairs.     The  cardinal's  goods  that  were  seized 

P.  379.  (,n  were  valued  at  five  hundred  thousand  crowns.  More,  who  had  been  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  was  made  lord  cliancellor.  The  see  of  York  was  to  be  left 
in  his  hands,  and  some  of  his  goods  were  to  be  sent  back  to  him.  The  bishop  did  apprehend, 
that  if  the  new  ministry  did  not  agree,  which  ho  believed  they  would  not  do  long,  he  might 
be  brought  back  to  court  again." 

I -have  given  the  relation  of  this  great  transaction  more  particularly  than  was  perhaps 
necessary ;  but  finding  so  clear  a  thread  in  those  letters,  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  follow 
them  closely,  the  rather  to  show  that  none  of  the  papers  that  Mr.  Le  Grand  has  published, 
do  in  the  least  contradict  but  rather  establish  all  that  I  had  written ;  and  so  punctual  a 
relation  being  laid  before  me  by  those  who  bore  no  good-will  to  me  nor  to  my  work,  seemed 
an  invitation  to  me  to  enlarge  further  than  perhaps  was  necessary.  I  will  end  therefore  all 
that  relates  to  cardinal  Wolsey  at  once. 

Upon  his  going  to  York,  he  behaved  himself  much  better  than  he  had  done  in  the  former 

Wolsey's  P^i^s  of  his  life.  In  a  book  that  was  printed  in  the  year  1536,  entitled  "  A 
good  Conduct  Remedy  for  Sedition,"  writ  by  one  that  was  no  friend  to  popery,  this  character 
in  his  Diocese,  jg  given  of  the  last  part  of  Wolsey's  life.  "  None  was  better  beloved  than  he 
after  he  had  been  there  awhile.  He  gave  bishops  a  good  example  how  they  might  win 
men's  hearts.  There  was  few  holidays  but  he  would  ride  five  or  six  miles  from  his  house ; 
now  to  this  parish  church,  now  to  that,  and  there  cause  one  of  his  doctors  to  make  a  sermon 
unto  the  people :  he  sat  among  them,  and  said  mass  before  all  the  parish.  He  saw  why 
churches  were  made,  and  began  to  restore  them  to  theii'  right  and  proper  use.  If  our  bishops 
had  done  so,  we  should  have  seen  that  preaching  the  gospel  is  not  the  cause  of  sedition,  but 
rather  lack  of  preaching  it.  He  brought  his  dinner  with  him,  and  had  divers  of  the  parish 
to  it.  He  inquired  if  there  was  any  debate  or  grudge  between  any  of  them ;  if  there  were, 
after  dinner  he  sent  for  the  parties  to  the  church,  and  made  them  all  one." 

I  had  in  my  work  mentioned  the  concluding  character  that  I  found  Cavendish  gave  of 
him,  that  was  left  out  in  the  printed  editions,  which  made  me  vouch  the  manuscript  from 
which  I  had  it :  but  the  last  edition  agreeing  with  that  copy,  I  need  say  no  more  to  justify 
my  quotation,  for  it  will  be  found  in  it. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  when  the  bishop  of  Bayonne  first  suggested  to  Wolsey,  that 
if  the  king's  marriage  was  against  the  law  of  God,  the  pope's  dispensation  could  be  of  no 
force ;  yet  no  inferences  were  made  from  this.  All  our  writers  give  Cranmer  the  honour 
of  having  started  that  first ;  and  they  make  that  the  foundation  of  his  advancement.  I  can 
see  no  other  way  to  reconcile  all  this,  but  that  it  may  be  supposed  Wolsey,  as  true  to  the 
interests  of  the  papacy,  was  unwilling  to  let  it  be  moved  in  public  ;  and  that  he  kept  this 
between  the  bishop  of  Bayonne  and  himself,  without  communicating  it  to  the  king.  Now 
the  cause  was  called  away  to  Rome,  and  so  a  new  process  followed  with  a  very  slow  progress  : 
delays  upon  delays  were  granted,  and  yet  all  Vv'as  precipitated  in  conclusion. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  king  sent  his  question  to  the  faculties  of  law  and  divinity  in  the 
Th  Kin  on-  ^^^^''^^  universities  of  Europe.  And  understanding  that  Martin  de  Bellay,  the 
suits  the  Uni-  elder  brother  of  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  sieur  de 
versities.  Langey,  had  great  credit  in  the  universities,  both  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
Mart.  deBel-  he  engaged  him  to  procure  their  opinions  upon  the  point  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
lage's  Me-  jjjg  marriage ;  who,  in  the  view  of  this  service,  prevailed  with  the  king  to  lend 
moiis,  p.  .  ^j^^  king  of  France  150,000  crowns,  being  to  be  advanced  as  a  part  of  the  2,000,000 
that  he  was  to  pay  for  the  redemption  of  his  sons,  which  was  to  be  repaid  to  king  Henry  in 
five  years.  Besides,  he  assigned  over  to  him  the  forfeiture  due  by  the  emperor  for  not  mar- 
rying his  daughter  :  and  he  sent,  in  a  present  to  his  godson  Henry,  afterwards  king  of  France, 
a  jewel,  with  some  of  that  which  was  believed  to  be  the  true  cross,  that  had  been  left  in  pawn 
with  the  king  by  Philip,  Charles's  father,  for  50,000  crowns ;  so  ready  was  the  king  to 
engage  the  king  of  France  into  his  interest  at  no  small  charge  to  himself. 
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I  come  next  to  open  the  transactions  in  the  convocation  that  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the 
ProeceJings  5th  of  November  1529,  two  days  after  the  opening  of  the  parliament.  At  their 
in  Convoca-  first  meeting,  a  reformation  of  abuses  was  proposed ;  and  with  that  an  inquiry 
tion.  ^,j^g  n^ade  concerning  heretical  books.      A  committee  of  bishops  was  appointed 

with  relation  to  heretics.  On  the  19th  of  December,  secrecy  was  enjoined;  and  that  was 
again  a  second  time  enjoined  under  the  pain  of  excommunication.  Then  the  prolocutor  came 
up,  and  had  secret  conference  with  the  upper  house.  They  remitted  to  the  king  the  loan 
that  they  had  made  him ;  and  they  put  an  end  to  that  work  on  Christmas-eve,  a  week  after 
the  parliament  was  risen. 

The  bishops  were  much  offended  at  the  translations  of  the  New  Testament  by  Tindall, 

M  -^4  Joyce,  and  others,  and  proceeded  severely  against  those  who  read  them  ;  yet  it 
Translation  of  was  not  easy  to  put  a  stop  to  the  curiosity  and  zeal  of  the  people.  The  king 
theScr  jitures  came  to  the  star-chamber,  and  conferred  with  the  bishops  and  other  learned  men 
eon<emne  .  ^^  ^.j^jg  subject.  The  bishops  Said  these  translations  were  not  true;  and  com- 
plained of  the  prologues  set  before  them.  So  the  king  commanded  by  a  proclamation,  issued 
and  printed  in  June  1530,  that  these  translations  should  be  called  in,  and  promised  that  a 
new  one  should  be  made.  On  this  occasion  it  is  not  unfit  to  mention  what  doctor  Fulk 
writes  that  he  heard  Miles  Coverdale  say  in  a  sermon  he  preached  at  Paul's-cross.  After  he 
had  finished  his  translation,  some  censured  it :  upon  which  king  Henry  ordered  divers  bishops 
to  peruse  it.  After  they  had  it  long  in  their  hands,  he  asked  their  judgment  of  it  :  they  said 
there  were  many  faults  in  it.  But  he  asked,  upon  that,  if  there  were  any  heresies  in  it :  they 
said  they  found  none.  Then  said  the  king,  "  In  God's  name,  let  it  go  abroad  among  my 
people."  The  time  is  not  marked  when  this  was  said,  therefore  I  insert  it  here  :  for  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  king  ordei'ed  a  Bible  of  the  largest  volume  to  be  had  in 
every  church ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  by  whom  it  was  translated. 

On  the  19th  of  September  1530,  another  j^roclamation  was  made  against  all  who  should 
purchase  anything  from  the  court  of  Rome  contrary  to  the  king''s  prerogative,  or  to  hinder 
his  intended  purposes.  The  convocation  was  again  brought  together  about  the  7th  of 
January :  their  greatest  business  was  to  purchase  their  pardon ;  for  as  the  cardinal  had 
fallen  under  a  proemunire,  by  the  act  of  the  16th  of  Richard  III.,  so  they  were  generally 
involved  more  or  less  in  the  same  guilt.  The  sum  was  soon  agreed  to,  with  the  consent  of 
the  lower  house :   one  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  to  be  their  ransom. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  some  of  the  king's  counsellors  and  judges  came  and  conferred  with 
.  them  about  some  words  that  were  proposed  to  be  put  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill 
earning  the  ^f  Subsidy,  which  were  these :  "  The  king,  who  is  the  protector  and  the  only 
King's  being  Supreme  head  of  the  church  and  clergy  of  England."  Upon  this  the  prolocutor 
''f 'h'"cf  ^''^h''  ^^^  ^^^^ZY  '^^I's  called  up  to  confer  about  it.  The  lord  chief  justice,  with  others, 
came  into  the  convocation  and  conferred  with  the  archbishop  and  his  brethren. 
The  next  day  the  prolocutor  desired  a  further  time,  and  the  archbishop  assigned  them  one 
o'clock.  Then  the  archbishop  had  some  discourse  with  them  concerning  the  king's  pardon. 
Some  of  the  judges  came  and  communicated  to  them  a  copy  of  the  exceptions  in  the  act  of 
grace  :  this  was  in  the  23rd  session.  In  the  24th  session  there  was  yet  further  talk  about 
the  king's  supremacy. 

The  judges  came  and  asked  them  whether  they  were  agreed  upon  the  exceptions;  and 
added,  that  the  king  would  admit  of  no  qualifications.  When  these  were  gone,  the  prolo- 
cutor came  up  and  asked  yet  more  time :  the  archbishop  appointed  two  o'clock  the  same 
day  :  a  long  debate  followed.  The  next  day  the  archbishop  had  a  secret  conference  with  the 
bishops ;  and  Cromwell  came  and  had  some  discourse  with  him.  When  he  went  away,  the 
bishops  resolved  to  send  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Exeter  to  the  king ;  it  seems  to  soften 
him  ;  but  they  came  back  and  reported  that  the  king  would  not  speak  with  them.  The 
judges  told  them  they  had  no  orders  to  settle  the  king's  pardon  till  they  did  agree  to  the 
supremacy.  They  were  prorogued  till  the  afternoon  ;  and  then  there  was  so  great  a  variety 
of  opinions  that  no  agreement  was  like  to  follow.  The  lord  Rochford,  Anne  Boleyn's  father, 
was  sent  by  the  king  with  some  expedients.  The  archbishop  directed  them  to  consider  of 
these ;  and  that  when  they  were  come  to  a  resolution  upon  them,  that  they  should  send 
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three  or  four  of  each  house  to  treat  with  the  king's  council  and  with  the  judges  :  but  tlie 
king  would  admit  of  no  treaty,  and  asked  a  clear  answer.  It  was  put  off  a  day  longer ;  and 
on  the  11th  of  February  the  article  was  thus  conceived  in  Latin:  Eccksi(B  et  cleri 
'  Anglicani  singula  rem  protcctorem  et  unicum  et  supremum  dominum,  et  quatitum  per 
Christi  legem  licet,  etiam  supremum,  caput,  ipsius  majestatem.  recognoscimus.  In  English 
thus :  "  We  recognize  the  king's  majesty  to  be  our  only  sovereign  lord,  the  singular  protector 
of  the  church  and  clergy  of  England,  and,  as  far  as  is  to  be  allowed  by  the  law  of  Ciirist, 
likewise  our  supreme  head." 

The  form  being  thus  agreed  on,  the  archbishop  offered  it  to  the  whole  body :  all  were 
The  Limita-  silent.  Upon  which  he  said,  "  Whosoever  is  silent,  seems  to  consent."  To  this 
tion  added  to  one  answered,  "  Then  we  are  all  silent."  The  meeting  was  put  off  till  the  after- 
"•  noon  ;  and  then,  after  a  long  conference,  all  of  the  upper  house  agreed  to  it,  none 

excepted.  Fisher  is  expressly  named  as  present :  and  in  the  evening  the  prolocutor  came 
and  signified  to  the  archbishop  that  the  lower  house  had  also  consented  to  it.  And  thus  the 
bill  of  subsidy  was  prepared  and  offered  to  the  king  on  the  1st  of  April.  Thus  this  matter 
was  carried  by  adding  this  limitation,  which  all  parties  understood  according  to  their  different 
notions. 

Though  these  words  of  limitation  had  not  been  added,  the  nature  of  things  required  that 
they  should  have  been  supposed ;  since,  among  Christians,  all  authority  must  be  understood 
to  be  limited  by  the  laws  that  Christ  has  given.  But  those  who  adhered  to  their  former 
notions  understood  this  headship  to  be  only  a  temporal  authority  even  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  ;  and  they  thought  that,  by  the  laws  of  Christ,  the  secular  authority  ought  not  to 
meddle  in  ecclesiastical  matters  :  whereas  others  of  the  new  learning,  as  it  was  then  called, 
thought  that  the  magistrate  had  a  full  authority  even  in  ecclesiastical  matters;  but  that  the 
administration  of  this  was  so  limited  to  the  laws  of  the  gospel,  that  it  did  not  warrant  him 
to  command  anything  but  what  was  conform  to  these.  So  that  these  words  were  equivocal, 
and  differently  understood  by  those  who  subscribed  and  afterwards  swore  them. 

It  seems  the  king  thought  it  was  of  great  advantage  to  him  to  have  this  matter  settled 

with  any  limitation,  for  that  in  time  would  be  dropped  and  forgotten ;  as  indeed 

b"tl"^K^n^'    it  was.     This,  no  doubt,  was  intended  to  terrify  the  court  of  Rome,  since  it  was 

published  over  all  Europe  that  it  went  unanimously  in  the  convocation  of  this 

province. 

Tonstal  was  now  translated  to  Durham  ;  and  being  a  man  of  great  probity,  he  could  not 
at  first  approve  of  a  thing  in  which  he  saw  a  fraudulent  management  and  an  ill  design  :  so 
lie  protested  against  it.  lie  acknowledged  the  king's  headship  in  temporal  matters,  but  did 
not  allow  it  in  spirituals :  but  the  king,  who  had  a  particular  friendship  for  him,  wrote  him 
a  letter  which,  from  the  printed  title  to  it,  I  too  hastily  thought  was  directed  to  the  convo- 
cation at  York,  but  it  was  writ  only  to  Tonstal ;  and  it  seems  it  so  far  satisfied  him,  that  he 
took  the  oath  afterwards  without  any  limitation. 

I  shall  now  go  through  the  rest  of  the  abstract  of  that  convocation,  by  which  it  will  appear 
The  Proceed-  "^^'^1^''  ^'^'S  the  spirit  that  prevailed  among  them.  In  the  49th  session,  after  all 
iags  of  the  had  agreed  to  the  preamble  of  the  bill  of  subsidy,  the  bishop  of  London  laid  before 
Clcrgyagainst  them  a  libel  against  the  clergy.  In  the  next  session,  Crome,  Latimer,  and  Bilney 
were  examined  upon  some  articles.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  libel  was  laid 
to  their  charge  or  not ;  only  their  examination  following  the  other  motion  so  soon  gives 
ground  to  apprehend  that  It  might  be  the  matter  under  examination.  In  the  55th  session 
the  king's  pardon  was  read  to  them ;  and  it  seems  exceptions  being  taken  to  some  things  in 
it,  in  the  58th  session,  the  emendations  that  the  king's  council  had  made  were  read  to  them, 
in  which  It  seems  they  acquiesced,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  It. 

After  that,  there  was  a  long  conference  with  relation  to  Crome's  errors ;  but  the  matter 
Complaintsof  was  referred  to  the  prolocutor  and  the  clergy.  The  prolocutor  had,  in  the 
Tracy's  Tes-  45th  Session,  complained  of  Tracy's  Testament ;  but  no  answer  being  made,  he 
tament,  renewed  his  complaint  in  the  62d  session,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  con- 

demned, and  that  Crome  should  be  proceeded  against ;  as  also  that  Bilney  and  Latimer 
might  be  cited :  but  for  some  reasons,  not  expressed,  the  archbishop  thought  fit  to  delay  it, 

VOL.  I.  C  U 
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In  the  64th  session  the  prolocutor  repeated  his  motion  for  condemning  Tracy's  Testament ; 
so  in  the  66th  session,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  the  archbishop  gave  judgment  against  it. 
Tracy's  son  was  examined  about  it :  he  said  it  was  all  written  in  his  father's  own  hand ;  and 
that  he  had  never  given  a  copy  of  it  to  any  person,  except  to  one  only.  In  the  69th  session 
the  archbishop  examined  Lambert  (abas  Nicolson,  who  was  afterwards  burnt,)  before  two 
notaries ;  and  in  the  70th  session,  the  sentence  condemning  Tracy's  Testament  was  publicly 
read ;  and  after  two  other  sessions,  the  convocation  was  prorogued  to  October. 

It  appears  from  all  this  that  the  convocation  was  made  up  of  men  violently  set  against  our 
Reformation :  but  I  turn  now  to  another  scene.  The  king  seeing  no  hope  left  of  succeeding 
in  his  suit  at  the  court  of  Rome,  resolved  to  try  the  faculties  of  divinity  in  the  several  univer- 
sities.  His  chief  reliance  was  upon  France,  and  on  those  three  brothers  formerly 
mentioned.  He  began  to  suspect  there  was  some  secret  negotiation  between  the  court 
of  Rome  and  the  king  of  France ;  yet,  though  he  opened  this  to  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  he 
did  on  all  other  occasions  express  an  entire  confidence  in  that  king :  and  the  new  ministry 
seemed  zealous  in  the  interests  of  France,  and  studied  to  remove  aU  the  jealousies  that  they 
apprehended  Wolsey  might  have  given  of  them. 

At  this  time  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  then  cardinal  Grandimont,  was  with  the  pope,  and  ht  1 
The  King's  ^  particular  charge  sent  to  him  to  assist  the  English  ambassadors.  He  wrote  to 
Proceedings  the  French  king,  on  the  27th  of  March,  "  that  he  had  served  Boleyn,  then  lord 
at  Rome.  Rochfort,  all  he  could ;  that  he  had  pressed  the  pope  to  show  the  regard  he  liad 
to  the  king  of  France  as  well  as  to  the  king  of  England."  He  writes,  "  that  the 
pope  had  three  several  times  said  to  him  in  secret  that  he  wished  tiiat  the  mai'riage  had  been 
already  made  in  England,  either  by  the  legate's  dispensation  or  otherwise,  provided  it  was 
not  done  by  him,  nor  in  diminution  of  his  authority,  under  the  pretence  of  the  laws  of  God." 
He  also  wrote,  "  that  the  emperor  had  pressed  the  pope  to  create  some  new  cardinals  upon 
his  recommendation ;  but  that  the  pope  complained,  that  when  he  was  a  prisoner  he  had 
made  some  cardinals  who  were  a  disgrace  to  the  college.  The  emperor  said  he  was  sorry  for 
it ;  but  it  was  not  by  his  order.  The  pope  said  he  knew  the  contrary ;  for  he  saw  the 
instructions  sent  to  the  cardinal  Cordelier,  signed  by  the  emperor,  in  which  they  were 
named.     So  the  pope  refused  to  give  the  two  caps  that  he  desired." 

There  was  then  an  Italian,  Joachim  sieur  de  Veaux,  at  the  court  of  England,  who  was 

P.  411.  an  agent  of  France  :  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  March  the  15th,  wrrites, 
Applications  that  the  king  thought  that  by  his  means  he  might  have  the  opinion  of  the  faculty 
vines  and  "  ^^  Paris  in  his  cause.  On  the  4th  of  April  he  writes,  that  the  king  expected  no 
Lawyers.       good  from  the  pope,  and  seemed  resolved  to  settle  his  matter  at  home,  with  the 

P.  418.  advice  of  his  council  and  parliament.  He  looked  on  the  pope  as  simoniacal,  and 
as  an  ignorant  man,  and  not  fit  to  be  the  universal  pastor,  and  resolved  not  to  suffer  the 
court  of  Rome  to  have  any  advantage  from  the  benefices  in  his  kingdom,  but  to  govern  it 
by  a  provincial  authority,  and  by  a  patriarch ;  and  he  hoped  other  kingdoms  would  do 
the  same. 

After  some  interval,  the  bishop  of  Bayonne's  letters  are  again  continued.  In  one  of  the 
An  Opinion  ^^^^  of  December,  he  writes,  "  that  the  king  was  marvellously  well  pleased 
given  by  some  with  the  account  liis  ambassadors  wrote  to  him,  of  what  the  divines  of  Paris 
in  Paris,  p.  had  done ;  though  he  understands  there  is  one  Beda,  a  dangerous  person,  among 
them.  That  declaration  which  their  divines  had  made,  was  such,  that  all  other 
things  were  forgiven,  in  consideration  of  it." 

The  next  letter  is  from  his  brother  William,  who  writes,  "  that  the  good  answer  that 
came  from  the  doctors  and  universities  of  Italy  made  the  king  wonder  that  those  of  Paris 
were  so  backward.  It  was  suspected  in  England,  that  the  king  of  France,  or  his  counsellors, 
had  not  recommended  the  matter  effectually  to  them.  He  had  a  letter  from  one  Gervais,  a 
doctor  there,  who  had  much  advanced  the  king's  affairs,  for  which  Montmorency  had  made 
him  great  acknowledgments.  He  showed  this  letter  to  king  Henry,  who,  upon  that, 
carried  him  to  his  closet  where  his  books  lay,  and  there  he  entertained  him  four  hours : 
he  told  him  he  was  in  such  perplexity,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  live  longer 
in  it." 
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This  de  Bellay  was  to  go  to  Paris  to  talk  with  the  doctors ;  therefore  he  prayed  Mont- 
g.  ,  ^  ^f  morency  that  he  might  find  a  letter  from  the  king,  empowering  him  so  to  do ; 
Bayonne  sent  that  SO  he  might  not  Seem  to  act  without  his  orders  :  and  he  promised  to  manage 
to  Paris.  tlie  matter  with  discretion. 

In  a  letter  that  the  bishop  of  Bayonne  wrote  from  Lusignan  on  the  13th  of  April,  where 

he  was  then  with  the  French  king,  he  writes,  that  the  matter  of  the  divorce 
P   427  .  .  . 

was  entirely  despatched  at  Paris,  as  it  had  been  before  that  done  at  Orleans  by 

his  brother's  means.     But  he  adds,  some  represented  to  the  king  that  he  had  showed  too 

much  diligence  in  procuring  it,  as  if  he  was  serving  two  masters.     Joachim  had  before  that, 

on  the  15th  of  February,  written  to  the  king,  that  king  Henry  thanked  him  for 

his  commands  to  the  doctors  in  Paris  in  his  matter,  which  he  laid  to  heart  more 
than  all  other  things ;  and  desired  they  would  give  their  opinions  in  writing,  that  they  might 
be  hid  before  the  pope. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  pope  took  any  other  pains  to  be  well  informed  in  the  matter, 
C  rdinal  Ca-  ^^^^  ^^  consulting  cardinal  Cajetan,  who  was  then  justly  esteemed  the  learnedest 
jetan's  Opi-  man  of  the  college.  He,  when  he  wrote  commentaries  upon  Thomas's  "  Summ," 
lion  against  though  that  father  of  the  schoolmen  thought,  that  the  laws  in  Leviticus,  con- 
'  "^  ^"^'  cerning  the  degrees  of  marriage  that  are  prohibited,  were  moral  and  of  eternal 
2dus  2dic.  obligation,  yet,  in  his  Commentary,  declares  himself  to  be  of  another  mind, 
Quaest.  159,     but  takes  a  very  odd  method  to  prove  it :  for  instead  of  any  argument  to  evince 

it,  he  goes  only  on  this  ground,  that  they  cannot  be  moral,  since  the  popes 
dispensed  with  them  ;  whereas  they  cannot  dispense  with  a  moral  law.  And  for  that  he 
gives  an  instance  of  the  marriage  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  which  he  adds,  the  present 
queen  of  England  had  likewise  consummated  her  marriage  with  the  late  brother  of  the  king 
of  England,  her  husband.  By  which,  as  it  appears  that  they  took  it  then  for  granted  at 
Rome,  that  her  first  marriage  with  prince  Arthur  was  consummated,  so  he  departed  only 
from  Aquinas's  opinion,  because  the  pope's  practice  of  dispensing  in  such  cases  could  not  be 
justified,  unless  he  had  forsaken  his  master  in  that  particular.  And  here  he  ofiers  neither 
reason  nor  authority  to  maintain  his  opinion,  but  only  the  practice  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
Which  is  in  plain  words  to  say,  that  what  opinion  soever  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
popes  must  for  that  reason  be  laid  aside :  for  he  offers  no  other  argument  but  three  modem 
instances,  of  which  this  of  the  queen  of  England  is  one,  of  popes  dispensing  with  those  laws. 
But  now  being  required  by  the  pope  to  consider  the  present  case  more  particularly,  he,  on  the 
13th  of  March  this  year,  gave  his  opinion  in  writing  to  iiim.     Raynaldus  has  inserted  it  in 

his  Annals.  In  it,  after  he  had  compared  the  laws  in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy 
N     °194    '  t'^o^''^^^'    ^^  concludes,    "  that   the   marrying    a    brother's    wife   was   simply 

unlawful ;  but  that  in  some  circumstances  it  might  have  been  good,  if  a  much 
greater  good  should  follow  on  such  a  marriage,  than  that  provided  for  in  Deuteronomy,  of 
continuing  the  name  of  a  brother  dead  without  children.  Now  he  argues,  that  the  reason 
of  a  provision  made  in  a  private  case,  would  be  much  stronger  in  a  case  of  a  public  nature ; 
so  that  a  marriage  being  made  to  keep  peace  between  two  nations  must  be  held  lawful, 
since  a  dispensation  was  obtained  for  it.  This  was  not  only  good  in  itself,  but  it  was  war- 
ranted by  the  apostolical  authority.  He  confesses  that  the  pope  cannot  in  the  least  alter  or 
derogate  from  the  laws  of  God  or  of  nature.  But  in  doubtful  cases  he  may  determine  with 
relation  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature.  He  insists  chiefly  upon  England's  being  delivered 
from  a  war  by  the  marriage.  He  acknowledges  tliat  both  councils,  popes,  and  holy  doctors 
have  condemned  such  marriages  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature ;  but  they  do 
not  condemn  them,  when  other  circumstances  accompany  them,  when  it  is  for  the  good  of 

both  parties,  and  for  a  common  good ;  and  therefore  he  justifies  pope  Julius's 
N  22 '        '  (dispensation.     Who,  as  the  same  Raynaldus  tells  us,  did  it  with  the  view  of  the 

advantages  that  Spain  and  England  would  have ;  but  chiefly,  because  it  was 
hoped  that  by  this  conjunction  of  force  they  would  be  .able  to  depress  the  French, 

This  opinion  of  so  great  a  man  was  sent  over  to  king  Henry,  signed  by  himself,  bearing 
Cotton  Libr  ^^^^  ^^^  27th  of  January,  1534 ;  but  this  date  is  perhaps  only  the  date  of  his 
Viteil.  B.  14.  signing  that  copy.     It  had  not  the  effect  they  expected  from  it,  especially  because 

u  u2 
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it  was  defective  in  that  way  of  writing  that  was  then  the  most  cried  up  against 
heretics.  For  he  brought  no  authority  from  any  ancienter  writer  to  confirm  his  opinion  : 
so  that  he  argued,  from  his  private  way  of  commenting  on  Scripture,  against  the  streams  of 
tradition,  wliich  was  called  the  heretics'  way  of  writing. 

The  pope  made  a  new  step  on  the  7th  of  March  ;  for  he  sent  a  breve  to  the  king,  setting 
,p,  p  ,  forth  a  complaint  made  by  queen  Katherine,  "  that  king  Henry  intended  to 
first  Breve  proceed  to  a  second  marriage ;  he  therefore  prohibited  that,  under  the  pain  of  the 
against  the  severest  ccnsures,  threatening  to  put  the  whole  kingdom  under  an  interdict ;  and 
Divorce.  charged  the  king,  in  the  solemnest  manner,  to  live  with  the  queen  as  formerly." 
This  was  granted  at  Boulogne,  upon  the  emperor's  pressing  instances.  This  had  been 
attempted  before,  but  was  afterwards  disowned  by  the  pope.  For  when  the  avocation  was 
sent  over  to  England,  there  was  sent  with  it  an  inhibition  to  proceed  further  in 
^^_^mer,  o  .  ^j^^  matter,  threatening  censures  and  punishments  in  case  of  disobedience.  But 
complaint  being  made  of  this,  the  pope  did  by  a  bull,  dated  the  5th  of  October, 
1529,  declare  that  the  censures  threatened  in  the  inhibition  were  added  against  his  mind,  so 
he  annuls  them,  and  suspends  the  cause  to  the  25th  of  December. 

In  a  letter  that  the  cardinal  Grandimont  wrote  to  Montmorency,  he  tells  him  that  the 
p  4'4  emperor  said  he  would  have  the  matter  of  the  marriage  carried  through  :  if  it 
was  judged  unlawful,  he  would  not  support  his  aunt;  but  if  otherwise,  he  would 
support  her.  And  when  Boleyn  once  offered  to  answer  him,  he  stopped  him  and  said,  he 
was  a  party,  and  ought  not  to  speak  in  the  matter.  The  cardinal  told  Boleyn  he  had  orders 
from  the  king  of  France  to  solicit  that  matter  as  if  it  was  his  own ;  but  Boleyn  thought  it 
was  best  to  look  on  for  some  time,  to  see  how  matters  went ;  for  if  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
should  fall  into  new  quarrels,  then  they  might  hope  to  be  better  heard. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  Bellay  wrote  to  the  king  a  long  account  of  his  proceedings  with  the 
p  ^5g  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne ;  by  which,  it  seems,  what  is  formerly  mentioned  of 
The  Proceed-  their  giving  opinion  in  the  king's  favour,  was  only  as  private  doctors,  and  not  in 
ingsof  the  a  body  as  a  faculty.  "  The  young  princes  of  France  were  yet  detained  in  Spain, 
so  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  such  caution  as  not  to  irritate  the  emperor. 
He  had  delayed  moving  in  it  for  some  days ;  but  the  English  ambassadors  were  impatient. 
He  complains  that  there  were  few  honest  men  in  the  faculty,  but  apprehending  the  incon- 
venience of  delaying  the  matter  any  longer,  he  presented  the  king's  letters  to  them.  The 
assembly  was  great ;  the  bishop  of  Senlis,  several  abbots  and  deans,  the  guardians  of  the 
four  mendicant  orders,  and  many  othei's,  were  present,  so  that  of  a  great  while  there  had 
not  been  so  numerous  an  assembly.  The  proposition  was  made  on  king  Henry's  part  with 
great  advantage  :  an  express  law  in  the  Scripture  was  quoted  ;  the  four  great  doctors  of  the 
church,  eight  councils,  and  as  many  faculties  or  universities  were  of  his  side  :  so,  in  respect 
to  them,  the  king  desired  they  would  determine  the  matter  in  the  doctrinal  way.  The 
emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  likewise  the  king's  ally,  opposed  the  divorce,  the 
queen  of  England  being  his  aunt ;  for  he  thought  himself  bound  to  interpose  on  her  account. 
So  the  king  being  pressed  by  two  allies,  who  both  were  resolved  to  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  of  right  reason,  laid  the  whole  matter  before  them,  who  were  now  assembled 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  enjoined  them  to  recommend  themselves  to  God,  and,  after 
a  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  consider  that  which  was  to  be  laid  out  to  them,  without  fear 
or  favour ;  and  after  full  consideration,  to  determine  it  as  God  should  inspire  their  con- 
sciences. This  was  the  substance  of  Bellay 's  speech.  Beda  spoke  next :  he  said  they  all 
knew  how  much  the  king  studied  to  please  the  king  of  England.  Many  strangers  that 
were  of  the  faculty  seemed  to  applaud  this.  Bellay  replied,  there  was  certainly  a  great 
friendship  between  the  two  kings :  the  emperor  was  likewise  the  king's  ally.  But  they 
ought  to  have  God  only  before  their  eyes,  and  to  search  for  the  truth.  And  having  said 
that,  he  withdrew. 

"  Those  who  spoke  first,  thought  the  king's  desire  was  reasonable,  and  that  therefore 

they  ought  to  examine  the  matter :  this  could  not  be  refused,  if  asked  on  the 

their  Debates    ^^'^^'f  ^f  the  meanest  person.     Others  said  the  faculty  was  subject  to  the  pope, 

from  whom  they  had  their  privileges ;  and  since  this  question  related  to  hia 
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power,  they  ought  not  to  speak  to  it,  till  they  sent  to  know  his  mind ;  or  at  least,  till  they 
sent  to  know  how  the  king  approved  of  it,  and  if  he  would  ask  the  pope's  leave  to  suffer 
them  to  debate  about  it.  Another  party  moved,  that  while  their  letters  were  despatched 
to  that  purpose,  they  should  proceed  to  examine  the  question,  but  suspend  the  coining  to  a 
final  resolution  till  an  answer  was  brought  them.  They  said,  they  thought  that  they  had 
their  privileges  from  the  king  as  well  as  from  the  pope ;  and  that  it  was  a  reflection  on  the 
pope  to  imagine  he  would  be  offended  if  they  should  examine  a  case  in  which  the  conscience 
of  a  Christian  was  disquieted  ;  and  that  even  an  order  from  the  pope  to  the  contrary,  ought 
not  to  restrain  them  from  examining  the  matter.  Upon  these  different  opinions  the  beadle 
began  to  gather  their  votes,  whether  they  ought  to  proceed  to  examine  the  question  or  not. 
But  one  of  the  doctors  rose  from  his  place  and  plucked  the  scroll  out  of  the  beadle's  hands, 
and  tore  it  in  pieces :  and  so  they  all  rose  up  in  a  tumult,  crying  out,  that  notiiing  ought  to 
be  done  without  writing  first  to  the  king  and  to  the  pope.  Thus  the  meeting  broke  up  in 
confusion.  The  English  ambassadors  were  near  enough  to  see  and  hear  all  this.  They 
said  they  knew  this  was  laid  by  Beda  and  his  party :  Bellay  did  not  then  think  so,  and 
prevailed  with  them  not  to  write  to  England  till  he  tried  what  might  be  done.  He  went  to 
Lizet,  the  first  president  of  the  court  of  parliament,  to  whom  the  king  in  especial  manner 
had  recommended  the  managing  of  that  affair.  Lizet  sent  for  Beda  and  other  his  complices, 
and  prevailed  with  them  to  meet  again  the  next  day,  and  to  proceed  according  to  the  third 
opinion,  which  was  to  discuss  the  question  provisionally,  and  to  seal  up  their  conclusion,  and 
send  it  to  the  king  :  so  next  morning  they  met,  and  appointed  to  begin  the  Monday  following 
to  examine  the  question. 

"  This  did  not  satisfy  the  English  ambassadors  ;  they  thought  this  was  only  an  artifice  to 
The  Jealousy  S'^^^  time;  and  indeed  they  had  just  ground  of  suspicion  from  what  several  of 
of  the  Court  the  doctors  did  openly  talk.  Bellay,  therefore,  desired  the  king  would  write  to 
of  France.  ^\^q  dean,  that  he  would  cut  off  impertment  digressions,  and  bring  the  matter  to 
as  speedy  a  conclusion  as  was  possible ;  for  some  said  they  would  make  it  last  a  year.  Beda 
did  give  it  out  that  he  knew  that  what  he  did  was  for  the  king's  service :  of  this  he  made 
no  secret.  Bellay  complaining  of  this  to  Lizet,  he  sent  for  Beda,  and  spake  so  earnestly  to 
him,  that  he  swore  very  positively  he  would  be  so  far  from  hindering  the  doctors  from 
obeying  the  king's  commands,  that  he  would  employ  himself,  as  if  it  were  for  the  saving  of 
his  life,  to  get  the  matter  to  pass  without  noise  or  scandal :  but  Bellay  saw  that  the  pre- 
sident trusted  him,  so  he  did  acquiesce,  though  he  knew  that  by  the  noise  he  had  already 
made,  he  had  broke  a  promise  which  he  had  made  to  Montmorency.  The  bishop  of  Senlis 
was  very  sensible  of  the  disorder  of  that  body  :  it  appearing  that  the  English  ambassadors 
did  suspect  the  court  of  France  was  dealing  doubly  in  the  matter,  the  bishop  of  Senlis  was 
resolved  to  go  to  the  king,  and  to  let  him  see  how  matters  were  managed  in  that  faculty, 
and  to  show  him  the  necessity  of  reforming  them." 

At  this  time  the  duke  of  Norfolk  wrote  to  Montmorency,  that  they  wondered  to  find  the 

faculty  was  so  much  altered,  that  before  this  time  fifty-six  doctors  were  in  their 

Upon  the        opinion  on  the  king''s  side,  and  there  were  only  seven  against  him  :  but  that  in 

changing  the    the  late  congregation,  thirty-six  were  against  it,  and  twenty-two  only  were  for 

Dmncs'  Opi-  it.    The  king  of  England  had  reason  upon  this  to  suspect  some  underhand  dealing ; 

therefore  he  hoped  they  would  so  manage  the  matter,  as  to  clear  all  suspicions. 

The  next  letters  of  De  Bellay  did  certainly  give  the  progress  of  the  deliberations  of  the 

p  ..,  Sorbonne  ;  but  we  find  nothing  of  that  in  Le  Grand's  Collection.  It  is  somewhat 
strange,  and  may  be  liable  to  suspicion,  that  after  so  close  a  series  of  letters  con- 
cerning that  affair,  no  letter  is  produced  from  the  12th  of  June  to  the  15th  of  August :  thus 
we  have  no  account  given  us  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  a  very  particular  relation  was  written  to  the  court  of  every  step  that  was 
made  in  it.  The  producing  no  letters  for  these  two  months,  must  leave  a  very  heavy 
suspicion  of  unfair  dealing  somewhere  ;  for  the  first  letter  of  De  Bcllay's  that  is  published  by 
him,  after  that  of  the  12th  of  June,  is  of  the  15th  of  August. 

Rymer  has  published  the  original  decision  of  the  Sorbonne  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1530,  but 
he  adds  aculso  sigillo;  yet  after  that,  he  publishes  an  attestation  of  the  notaries  of  the  court 
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of  Paris  (^Curlce  Parisiensis)  of  the  aulhenticalness  of  this  original  decision.     The  attes- 
.  .       tation  of  the  notaries,  dated  the  6th  of  July,  mentions  both  seal  and  subscription, 
oftheSor-       f'"^''  f*"*"^  ^^^  blemish,  and  liable  to  no  suspicion.     It  is  probable  this  precaution 
bonne.  was  tliought  nccessary,   in  case  the  messenger  that  was  to  carry  it  to  England 

Rymer,  Vol.  jjj^j  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any  of  the  emperor's  parties  in  their  way  to  Calais, 
who  no  doubt  would  have  destroyed  this  instrument :  but  this  notarial  attestation 
would  have  been  a  full  proof  of  it ;  for  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  it  might  make  those 
who  had  conducted  the  matter  think  it  would  be  no  easy  thing  to  procure  a  new  instrument 
from  the  Sorbonne  itself.  How  it  came  that  the  seal  was  pulled  from  the  instrument  itself, 
must  be  left  to  conjecture ;  perhaps  it  was  pulled  from  it  in  queen  Mary's  time. 

Bellay,  in  his  letter  of  the  15th  of  August,  writes,  "  that  he  had  moved  Lizet  to  send 
LizetthePre-  ^'^^  Beda,  and  to  let  him  know  the  king's  intentions  :  Beda  talked  as  a  fool,  he 
sidem  seem-  would  not  Say  as  an  ill  man  ;  but  the  president  was  possessed  with  a  good 
ed  to  work  opinion  of  him  :  the  king  of  France  had,  at  the  earl  of  Wiltshire's  desire,  ordered 
agains  i .  ^^  examination  to  be  made  of  his  behaviour ;  he  had  also  ordered  the  president 
to  demand  of  the  beadle  an  authentic  copy  of  an  act  that  Beda  had  once  signed,  but  then 
wished  he  had  not  signed  it ;  but  Lizet  would  not  command  the  beadle  to  do  this,  till  he 
had  the  consent  of  the  faculty  to  give  it,  though  he  had  an  order  from  the  king  to  require  it. 
So  Bellay  having  got  the  king's  letter,  went  to  the  president  and  delivered  it  to  him  :  he 
promised  he  would  execute  it,  and  get  the  authentic  copy  into  his  hands :  towards  the 
evening  he  went  to  the  president  to  see  what  he  had  done ;  he  said  the  beadle  told  him  he 
could  not  give  it  without  the  consent  of  the  faculty :  upon  which  Bellay  said,  that  might 
be  a  rule  in  case  a  private  person  asked  it ;  but  when  the  prince  demanded  it,  he  thought 
it  was  no  just  excuse.  The  act  which  was  demanded,  was  approved  by  the  faculty,  by  the 
dean,  and  the  students,  and  by  all  concerned  in  it :  the  beadle  pretended  that  it  might  be 
said  that  he  had  falsified  the  act :  Bellay  answered,  that  was  the  reason  why  they  desired 
the  act ;  he  was  present  when  it  passed,  and  had  minuted  it ;  but  since  Beda  and  his  com- 
plices repented  that  they  had  signed  it,  and  that  the  minute  they  had  signed  was  in  some 
places  dashed  and  interlined,  they  might  make  new  dashings  and  interlineations,  therefore 
he  prayed  the  president  to  command  the  beadle  to  bring  him  the  minute,  that  he  said  was 
conform  to  the  original :  for  an  hour  together  the  president  would  do  no  more  but  desire 
the  beadle  to  do  it;  at  last  he  commanded  him,  but  so  mildly,  that  the  beadle  did  not  think 
fit  to  obey  him ;  upon  which  Bellay  said  to  him,  if  he  suffered  liimself  to  be  so  treated,  he 
was  unworthy  of  the  character  that  he  bore  :  this  quickened  Lizet  so,  that  he  commanded 
the  beadle,  all  excuses  set  aside,  to  obey  him.  The  act  was  brought  and  read,  and  he  pro- 
mised to  bring  him  a  copy  of  it  by  the  next  morning :  the  president  thought  that  Bellay 
had  spoken  too  boldly  to  him,  and  he  would  not  let  him  have  it,  but  sent  it  directly  to  the 
king  :  Lizet  had  that  esteem  for  Beda,  that  he  thought  him  a  saint,  and  he  would  not  believe 
him  capable  of  the  faults  that  he  saw  him  guilty  of,  which  were  such,  that  Bellay  wrote, 
that  if  he  had  been  to  be  charged  with  them,  and  had  a  dozen  of  heads,  he  had  deserved  to 
lose  them  all.  He  writes  that  Beda  was  not  the  only  bad  man  of  the  faculty,  he  had  many 
companions  who  seemed  to  desire  an  occasion  to  provoke  the  king  to  do  that  to  them  which 
would  make  them  pass  for  martyrs  among  the  people.  He  had  often  heard  of  their  wicked 
designs,  under  the  hypocritical  disguise  of  sincerity,  but  could  not  have  believed  the  tenth 
part  if  he  had  not  seen  it." 

Next  to  tills  we  have  in  Le  Grand's  Collection,  the  letter  that  Lizet  wrote  to  Mont- 

P.  480  morency  of  the  same  date,  mentioning,  "  that  according  to  the  king's  letters  to 
His  Letter  of  him,  he  had  procured  the  copy  of  the  act,  which  the  king  of  England  desired : 
M*'  ^''^"^^  ^^^  though  the  bishop  of  Bayonne  asked  it  of  him,  that  he  might  cairy  it  to  that 
king,  yet  that  not  being  ordered  in  the  king's  letters  to  him,  he  therefore  thought 
it  his  duty  to  send  it  directly  to  the  king  himself :  and  as  toucliing  the  examination  that 
the  king  had  ordered  to  be  made  of  the  conduct  of  that  matter,  he  desired  it  may  be  delayed 
till  he  was  heard  give  an  account  of  it ;  for  that  information  would  perhaps  be  a  pre- 
judice rather  tiian  a  service  to  the  king  of  England :  in  it  he  desires  to  know  the  king's 
pleasure,  that  he  might  follow  it  as  carefully  as  was  possible." 
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The  bishop  of  Bayonne  gives  a  further  account  of  this  matter,  and  writes,  "  that  after 
A  Design  to  ^^''^  assembly  of  the  Sorbonne  was  dismissed  by  the  dean,  and  tliat  the  bishop  of 
mike  a.  con-  Senhs,  witli  many  abbots  and  nine  or  ten  eitlier  generals,  provincials,  guardians, 
trary  Decree,  qj.  prIors  of  the  chief  convents  of  the  kingdom,  and  others  of  great  rank  and 
credit,  were  gone,  Beda  and  his  complices  did  by  their  own  private  authority  meet  and  study 
to  overturn  that  which  had  been  settled  in  so  great  an  assembly.  He  writes  that  this 
disease  was  of  a  long  continuance,  and  was  still  increasing.  This  company  pretending  they 
were  a  capitular  congregation,  sent  an  order  to  the  bishop  of  Senlis,  who  was  gone  into  his 
diocese,  and  had  carried  the  original  act  of  the  determination  with  him,  requiring  him  under 
the  pain  of  disobedience  to  send  it  to  them  :  he  wrote  in  answer  to  them,  that  he  had  orders 
to  deliver  it  to  none  but  to  the  king ;  he  was  resolved  to  obey  the  king's  orders,  and  advised 
them  to  do  the  same  ;  upon  which  they  moved  to  deprive  him  as  a  rebel  to  the  faculty :  he 
was  not  frightened  with  this,  but  wrote  to  them,  tliat  he  was  bound  to  obey  the  faculty  as 
his  mother,  but  to  obey  the  king  as  his  father ;  yet  they  resolved  to  proceed  further  after 
the  feasts.  In  this  letter  he  tells  what  pains  his  brother  had  taken  to  prevent  the  scandal 
that  such  proceedings  would  give,  which  were  better  hindered  than  punished ;  but  he  com- 
plains that  those  who  had  autliority  to  restrain  such  insolencies  did  secretly  encourage  them  :" 
by  which  it  is  clear  he  means  Lizet.  The  date  of  this  letter  is  printed  the  14th  of  August ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  it  was  the  14th  of  July,  some  days  after  the  determination  was 
made ;  for  this  matter  has  no  relation  to  the  business  of  the  former  letter  that  was  written 
by  his  brother  a  day  after  this,  if  it  is  the  true  date. 

It  is  plain  from  this  that  there  were  two  instruments :  the  one  was  the  act  of  the  deter- 
mination, which  at  the  time  of  the  writing  this  letter  was  in  the  bishop  of  Senlis'  hands ; 
the  other  was  a  minute  signed  by  them  all,  to  which  the  former  letter  relates,  and  that 
might  have  had  rasures  and  glosses  in  it,  which  are  not  to  be  imagined  could  be  in  the 
authentic  act :  it  seems  the  English  ambassadors  desired  both. 

There  is  another  letter  on  the  15th  of  AugUvSt  of  the  bishop  of  Bayonne's  to  JMontmorency, 
„  ^  in  which  "he  complains  that  the  faction  was  going  to  make  a  determination 
contrary  to  the  former,  and  had  made  an  order  that  none  of  the  faculty  might 
sign  against  the  marriage,  but  left  it  free  for  any  to  sign  for  it ;  but  that  the  king  had 
ordered  that  the  determination  already  made  should  remain  entire.  The  bishop  had  pressed  the 
president  to  obey  the  king's  orders  :  he  had  promised  him  to  do  it ;  but  Beda  promised  the 
contrary  to  his  party.  Bellay  feared  the  king  of  England  would  suspect  that  the  king  did 
not  act  sincerely.  He  confessed  that  from  the  appearances  of  things  he  should  do  so  himself 
if  he  had  not  seen  the  concern  that  the  king  was  in  upon  this  occasion.  When  he  pressed 
Lizet  to  obey  the  king's  orders,  he  spoke  two  or  three  hours  to  him  in  bad  Latin  (he  calls  it 
the  Latin  of  Auvergne),  but  he  could  not  understand  what  he  meant.  He  says  the  beadle 
pretended  there  was  one  little  fault  in  the  act,  upon  which  he  might  be  accused  of  forgery. 
Upon  this  the  bishop  suspected  Beda's  practice  more  than  he  had  done,  and  he  had  required 
the  president  to  obey  the  king's  orders,  otherwise  he  would  protest  if  he  did  not ;  and  he 
secretly  told  him  he  did  say  that,  to  justify  him  at  their  hands,  whom  he  saw  he  was 
resolved  not  to  oftend.  The  president  then  promised  him  the  act  that  night,  but  then 
delayed  it  till  next  morning  at  five:  when  he  sent  for  it.  sometimes  the  gate  was  not  opened, 
and  the  key  was  lost;  sometimes  the  president  was  asleep;  and  then  it  was  said  that  he 
had  taken  physic,  and  that  the  bishop  must  have  patience :  but  he  understood  that  he  had 
gone  out  by  a  back-door  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Germains ;  thither  he  followed  liim,  and  asked 
for  the  act ;  but  he  said  he  had  sent  it  to  the  king.  He  reckons  many  other  impertinencio 
that  gave  a  mean  character  of  Lizet." 

But  while  this  matter  was  transacted  thus  at  Paris,  though  the  university  of  Anglers 
P.  507.  had  determined  against  the  marriage,  yet  the  faculty  of  divinity  there  did  on  the 
vid.-M^'llf  ''  '^*'^  °^  ^i^y?  1530,  determine  "  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  Christian  to  marry  his 
University  for  brother's  widow,  he  dying  without  children ;  but  having  consummated  the  mar- 
the  Divorce,  riage,  that  such  marriage  was  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature,  and 
an  t  le  i-  therefore  the  pope  might  upon  reasonable  grounds  dispense  in  that  case."  This 
it.  was  the  judgment  of  the   faculty ;  but  that  university  did  in  a  body  on  that 
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same  day  decree  the  quite  contrary,  without  any  mention  of  this  opinion  of  the  divines;  so 
P.  508.  it  seems  that  was  kept  secret. 

Thus  I  have  fully  opened  all  that  M.  Le  Grand  has  thought  fit  to  publish  concerning  the 
divines  of  France.  By  the  relation  given  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Sorbonne,  it  appears  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  bishop  of  Bayonne  and  his  brother  that  body  was  then  much  corrupted  ; 
that  a  few  incendiaries  influenced  many  there,  so  that  it  was  far  from  deserving  the  high  cha- 
racter that  it  had  in  the  world.  It  is  highly  probable  they  apprehended  that  the  carrying 
on  the  divorce  might  open  a  door  to  let  in  that  which  they  called  heresy  into  England,  which, 
considering  the  heat  of  that  time,  was  enough  to  bias  them  in  all  their  deliberations. 

I  turn  next  homeward,  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the  proceedings  both  in  Cam- 
bridge  and  Oxford.  I  begin  with  the  former,  because  it  was  first  ended  there; 
The  King's  ^"*^  ^  have  a  sure  ground  to  go  on.  A  worthy  person  found  among  the  manuscripts 
I>etters  to  the  of  Bennet  college  a  manuscript  of  Dr.  Buckmaster,  then  the  vice-chancellor,  in 
University  ot  vvliicli  there  is  a  very  particular  relation  of  that  affair.  It  was  procured  to  that 
house  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  by  Dr.  Jegon,  then  head  of  that  house,  and  was 
by  him  given  to  that  college ;  for  there  is  nothing  remaining  in  the  registers  of  the  university 
relating  to  it,  as  that  learned  person  has  informed  me. 

The  vice-chancellor  was  then  a  fellow  of  Peterhouse,  of  which  Dr.  Edmonds  was  head, 
r  1  \  ifi  ^''°  ^'^^  ^'*^"  ^  vicar  and  prebendary  in  the  diocese  and  cathedral  church  of 
Salisbury.  The  whole  will  be  found  in  the  Collection.  It  begins  with  a  short 
introductory  speech  of  the  vice-chancellor's,  upon  which  he  read  the  king's  letter  to  them.  It 
set  forth,  "  that  many  of  the  greatest  clerks  in  Christendom,  both  within  and  without  the 
realms,  had  afiirmed  in  writing  that  the  marrying  the  brother's  wife,  he  dying  without 
children,  was  forbidden  both  by  the  law  of  God  and  by  the  natural  law.  The  king,  there- 
fore, being  desirous  to  have  their  minds,  to  whom  he  had  showed  a  benevolent  affection,  did 
not  doubt  but  they  would  declare  the  truth  in  a  case  of  such  importance  both  to  himself  and 
to  tiie  whole  kingdom.  For  this  end  he  sent  Gardiner  and  Fox  to  inform  them  particularly 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  matter ;  and  he  expected  their  answer  under  the  seal  of  the  uni- 
versity."    The  king's  letter  is  dated  the  16th  of  February. 

After  this  was  read,  the  vice-chancellor  told  them,  "  they  saw  what  the  king  desired  of 
them  :  they  were  men  of  free  and  ingenuous  tempers ;  every  one  of  their  consciences  would 
dictate  to  them  what  was  most  expedient."  After  this  follows  the  form  of  the  grace  that 
was  proposed  and  granted ;  "  that  the  vice-chancellor  and  ten  doctors,  and  the  two  proctors 
with  seventeen  masters  of  arts,  should  have  full  authority  to  determine  the  question  proposed, 
and  to  answer  it  in  the  name  of  the  whole  university ;  and  whatsoever  two  parts  in  three  of 
these  persons  should  agree  in,  that,  without  any  new  order,  should  be  returned  to  the  king 
as  the  answer  of  the  university :  only  the  question  was  to  be  disputed  publicly,  and  the 
determination  that  they  should  make  was  to  be  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  university." 

On  the  9th  of  March,  at  a  meeting  of  the  university,  the  vice-chancellor  told  them,  "  thai 
the  persons  deputed  by  them  had,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  examined  the  question,  and 
had  considered  both  the  passages  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  opinions  of  the  interpreters ;  upon 
which  they  had  a  public  disputation,  which  was  well  known  to  them  all :  so  now,  after  great 
labours  and  all  possible  industry,  they  came  to  the  determination  then  to  be  read  to  them." 
Then  follows  the  determination,  in  which  they  add  to  the  question  proposed  to  them  these 
words,  after  "  brother's  wife,"  "  she  being  carnally  known  by  her  former  husband."  So, 
after  above  a  fortnight's  study  or  practice,  this  was  obtained  of  them.  The  vice-chancellor 
came  to  Windsor,  and  on  the  second  Sunday  of  Lent,  after  vespers,  he  delivered  it  to  the 
king.  Of  this  he  gave  an  account  to  Dr.  Edmonds,  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  tells  him,  "  he 
came  to  court  while  Latimer  was  preaching.  The  king  gave  him  great  thanks  for  the  deter- 
mination, and  was  much  pleased  with  the  method  in  which  they  had  managed  it  with  such 
quietness.  The  king  praised  Latimer's  sermon  ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  wait  on  the  king  the 
next  day.  Dr.  Butts  brought  twenty  nobles  from  the  king  to  him,  and  five  marks  to  the 
junior  proctor  that  came  with  him, — scarce  enough  to  bear  their  charges,  and  far  from  the 
price  of  corruption  ;  and  gave  him  leave  to  go  when  he  pleased.  But  after  dinner,  the  king 
came  to  a  gallery  where  Gardiner  and  Fox,  with  tiie  vice-chancellor,  Latimer,  and  the  proctor 
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were,  and  no  more,  and  talked  some  hours  with  them.  He  was  not  pleased  with  Gardiner 
and  Fox,  because  the  other  question,  '  whether  the  pope  had  power  to  dispense  with  such  a 
marriage  ? '  was  not  likewise  determined.  But  the  vice-chancellor  said,  he  believed  that 
could  not  have  been  obtained  :  but  the  king  said,  he  would  have  that  determined  after 
Easter."  It  appears  by  his  letter  that  there  was  a  great  outcry  raised  against  Cambridge 
for  that  which  they  had  done :  the  vice-chancellor  was  particularly  censured  for  it ;  and  he 
had  lost  a  benefice  that  the  patron  had  promised  him,  but  had  upon  this  changed  his  mind. 
Those  who  did  not  like  Latimer  were  not  pleased  with  his  preaching. 

He  heard  those  of  Oxford  had  appointed  a  select  number  to  determine  the  king's  question  ; 

and  that  Fox,  when  he  was  there,  was  in  great  danger  :  but  a  more  particular  account  of  the 

proceedings  in  that  university,  I  take  from  three  of  king  Henry's  letters  to  them,  communi- 

cated  to  me  by  my  learned  friend,  Dr.  Kennet,  which,  since  they  have  not  yet 

been  printed,  will  be  found  in  the  Collection. 

In  the  first  letter  that  the  king  wrote  to  the  university,  he  sets  forth,  "  that  upon  certain 
considerations  moving  his  conscience,  he  had  already  copsulted  many  learned  men,  both  within 
the  kingdom  and  without  it ;  but  he  desired  to  feel  the  minds  of  tliose  among  them  who  were 
learned  in  divinity,  to  see  how  they  agreed  with  others :  therefore  he  hoped  they  would 
sincerely  and  truly  declare  their  consciences  in  that  matter,  and  not  give  credit  to  misreports. 
He  requires  them,  as  their  sovereign  lord,  to  declare  their  true  and  just  learning  in  that 
cause  :  therefore,  in  a  great  variety  of  expressions,  mixing  threatenings  with  promises  if  they 
should  not  uprightly,  according  to  divine  learning,  handle  themselves,  he  leaves  the  declaring 
the  particulars  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  confessor,  to  whom  they  were  to  give  entire 
credit." 

By  the  second  letter,  the  king  tells  tliem,  "  he  understood  that  a  gre.at  part  of  the  youth 
of  the  university  did,  in  a  factious  manner,  combine  together,  in  opposition  to  the  wise  and 
learned  men  of  that  body,  to  have  a  great  number  of  regents  and  non-regents  to  be  joined  in 
a  committee  of  the  doctors,  proctors,  and  baciielors  of  divinity,  for  the  determination  of  the 
king's  question.  This  he  believed  had  not  been  often  seen,  that  such  a  number  of  men  of 
small  learning  should  be  joined  with  so  famous  a  sort  to  stay  thgir  seniors  in  so  weighty  a 
cause.  The  king  took  tliat  in  very  ill  part,  since  they  showed  themselves  more  unkind  and 
wilful  than  all  other  universities  had  done.  He  hoped  they  would  bring  those  young  men 
into  better  order,  otherwise  they  should  feel  what  it  was  to  provoke  him  so  heinously." 

By  his  third  letter,  he  complains  "  that  they  delayed  to  send  him  their  determination. 
He  tells  them  tlie  university  of  Cambridge  had  in  a  much  shorter  time  agreed  upon  the 
manner  of  sending  their  answer,  and  had  sent  their  answer  under  their  common  seal.  He 
would  have  more  easily  borne  with  a  delay  in  making  the  answer,  if  they  had  so  far  obeyed 
him  as  to  put  the  matter  in  a  method  :  he,  therefore,  being  unwilling  to  proceed  to  extre- 
mities, had  sent  his  counsellor  Fox  to  them,  hoping  that  the  heads  and  rulers  would  consider 
their  duty  in  granting  his  request,  which  was  only  tliat  they  would  '  search  the  truth'  in  a 
cause  that  so  nearly  concerned  botli  himself  and  his  people.  And  therefore  he  desired  that 
the  numbers  of  private  suifrages  might  not  prevail  against  their  heads,  their  rulers,  and  sage 
fathers ;  but  that  they  would  so  try  the  opinions  of  the  multitude  as  the  importance  of  the 
matter  did  require ;  hoping  that  their  constitution  was  such,  that  there  were  ways  left  to 
eschew  such  inconveniences  when  they  should  happen,  as  he  trusted  they  would  not  fail  to 
do ;  and  so  to  redeem  the  errors  and  delays  that  were  past."  In  conclusion,  the  matter  was 
brought  into  the  method  set  forth  in  my  History  *. 

Here  is  no  threatening  them  by  reason  of  any  determination  they  might  give ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  vehemence  in  those  letters  is  only  with  relation  to  the  nietiiod  of  proceed- 
ing :  and  it  was  certainly  a  very  irregular  one  to  join  a  great  number  of  persons  who  had 
not  studied  divinity  with  men  of  the  profession,  who  could  only  by  a  majority  carry  the  point 
against  reason  and  argument. 

Here  I  shall  insert  some  marginal  notes  that  Ur.  Creech  wrote  in  his  own  book  of  my 
History,  which  is  now  in  my  hands.  He  says,  that  in  the  determination  of  Oxford  they 
added  the  words  of  the  brother's  wife  {aheadem  camaliter  cognitam)^  "  that  the  first  maiTiage 

•  Sec  uote,  Part  1,  p.  (i5. 
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was  consummated  ;"  though  this  was  not  in  the  question  sent  to  the  university  by  their  chan- 
cellor, archbishop  Warham.  He  says  further,  that  they  mention  the  king's  letters,  in  which 
it  is  written,  that  an  answer  was  already  made  by  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Cambridge. 
This  of  Paris,  though  not  in  the  king's  letter,  might  have  been  written  to  them  by  their 
chancellor ;  for  it  has  appeared,  from  the  letters  published  by  Le  Grand,  that  though  the 
decision  of  the  Sorbonne  was  not  made  till  July,  yet,  several  months  before,  the  doctors  of 
Paris  had  given  their  opinions  for  the  divorce.  He  also  writes,  that  a  letter  came  from  their 
chancellor,  Warliam,  to  remove  all  the  masters  of  arts  out  of  the  convocation,  as  unfit  to 
determine  so  weighty  a  question.  Warham  also,  as  he  says,  made  the  proposal  of  choosing 
thirty,  to  whom  the  question  might  be  referred.  In  another  place,  he  quotes  the  book  that 
was  published  for  the  divorce,  which  affirms  that  the  determinations  of  the  universities  were 
made  without  any  corruption.  The  questions  were  not  proposed  to  all  the  universities  in  the 
same  terms  :  for  to  some,  as  to  the  faculty  of  the  canon  law  at  Paris,  and  to  those  of  Anglers 
and  Bourges,  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  is  expressly  asserted  in  it.  And  in  the  book, 
in  which  the  determinations  of  the  universities  are  printed,  those  of  the  universities  in  Eng- 
land are  not  mentioned.     These  are  all  the  strictures  he  wrote  on  this  part  of  my  History. 

Some  more  particulars  are  given  us  by  Rymer,  concerning  the  determination  of  the  foreign 
Tom  XIV  universities.  A  copy  of  that  made  at  Bologna  was  carried  to  the  governor :  upon 
The  Decision  which  five  doctors  swore  before  Crook  that  they  had  not  carried  it  to  him,  and 
roade  at  Bo-  that  they  had  kept  no  copy  of  it.  This  is  attested  by  a  notary ;  and  the  clerks 
°"*'  and  notaries  swore  the  same,  and  that  they  did  not  know  who  carried  it.     By 

this  it  seems  Crook  had  engaged  them  to  secrecy ;  and  that  the  matter  coming  some  way  to 
the  governor's  knowledge,  they  took  these  oaths  to  assure  him  that  they  had  not  broken 
their  word  to  him. 

The  decree  in  Padua  was  made  July  the  1st,  and  was  attested  by  the  Podesta;  and  after- 
wards  by  the  doge  of  Venice,  on  the  20th  of  September ;  who  affirm  that  eleven 
doctors  were  present,  and  that  the  determination  was  made  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  whole  body  :  and  this  is  attested  by  notaries. 

But  now  the  scene  must  be  removed  to  Rome  for  some  time.  The  pope  had  ordered  a 
citation  to  be  made  of  the  king  to  appear  before  him  to  hear  his  cause  judged.  The  king 
would  not  sufier  any  such  citation  to  be  intimated  to  him  ;  so  it  was  affixed  at  some  churches 
in  Flanders,  at  Tournay,  and  Bruges.  The  king  treated  this  with  contempt,  while  the 
emperor  and  his  ministers  were  pressing  the  pope  to  proceed  to  censures.  The  king  of  France 
interposed  to  obtain  delays,  in  consideration  of  whom  several  delays  were  granted ;  and  the 
pope  said,  if  king  Henry  would  proceed  no  further  in  the  matter  of  the  supremacy,  he  would 
yet  grant  a  further  delay.  And  whereas  the  French  king  pressed  for  a  delay  of  four  months, 
the  pope  said,  if  the  king  of  England  would  own  him  as  his  judge,  he  would  give  not  only 
the  time  that  was  asked,  but  a  year  or  more. 

Here  I  shall  give  an  account  of  a  long  letter  that  the  king  wrote  to  the  pope;  there  is  no 

_,  ,  ..  ,„  date  put  to  it  in  the  copy  from  which  I  took  it :  but  the  substance  of  it  makes 
Col. Num. 18.  1     1     •  -1  ,  •       •  T        -11  1      «         1  •      ji      /-(   11     i- 

me  conclude  it  was  writ  about  tins  time.      It  will  be  found  in  the  Collection. 

In  it  he  complains  "  that  no  regard  was  had  neither  to  his  just  desires  nor  to  the  interces- 

.  sion  of  the  most  Christian  king :  that  the  prayers  of  his  nobility  were  not  only 

incr's  MSS.     despised,  but  laughed  at.     All  this  was  far  contrary  to  what  he  expected;  and 

The  King        was  indeed  so  strange,  that  he  could  scarce  think  the  pope  was  capable  of  doing 

^"'u^  p '^y      such  things  as  he  certainly  knew  he  was  doing.    The  pope,  against  what  all  men 

thought  just,  refused  to  send  judges  to  come  to  the  place  where  the  cause  lay. 

The  holy  councils  of  old  had  decreed  that  all  causes  should  be  determined  there  where  they 

had  their  beginning :  for  this  he  quotes  St.  Cyprian  among  the  ancients,  and  St.  Bernard 

among  moderns,  who  were  of  that  mind.    The  truth  would  be  both  sooner  and  more  certainly 

found  out,  if  examined  on  the  place,  than  could  possibly  be  at  a  distance.     The  pope  had 

once  sent  legates  to  England ;  and  what  reason  could  be  given  why  this  should  not  be  done 

again  ?     But  he  saw  the  pope  was  so  devoted  to  the  emperor,  that  everything  was  done  as 

he  dictated.     The  queen's  allegation,  that  England  was  a  place  so  suspected  by  her  that  she 

could  not  expect  to  have  justice  done  her  in  it,  must  be  believed  against  the  clearest  evidence 
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possible  to  the  contrary.  The  king  bore  with  the  liberties  that  many  took,  who  espoused 
her  cause,  more  than  was  fitting ;  nor  did  he  threaten  any,  or  grow  less  kind  than  formerly 
to  those  who  declared  for  the  marriage ;  and  yet  the  pope  pretended  he  must  give  credit  to 
this,  and  he  offered  no  other  reason  for  his  not  sending  judges  to  England.  This  was  to 
fasten  a  base  reflection  upon  the  king,  and  an  injustice,  which  he  must  look  on  as  a  great 
indignity  done  him." 

He  further  complains,  "  that  the  pope  took  all  possible  methods  to  hinder  learned  men 
from  delivering  their  opinion  in  his  cause ;  and  though,  after  long  and  earnest  applications, 
he  did  give  leave  by  his  breves  to  all  persons  to  give  their  opinion  in  it,  yet  his  own  magi- 
strates did,  in  his  name,  threaten  those  that  were  against  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
laws  of  God :  this  was  particularly  done  at  Bologna.  The  emperor's  ministers  everywhere, 
in  contempt  of  the  permission  granted  by  the  pope,  terrified  all  who  gave  their  opinion  for 
the  king;  at  which  the  pope  connived,  if  he  did  not  consent  to  it.  The  pope's  nuncio  did 
in  France  openly,  and  to  the  king  himself,  declare  against  the  king''s  cause,  as  being  founded 
neither  on  justice  nor  on  reason.  He  still  expected  that  the  pope  would  have  regard  to  the 
prerogative  of  his  crowTi,  and  to  the  laws  of  England,  which  are  as  ancient  as  the  pope's  laws 
are ;  and  that  he  will  not  cite  him  to  answer  out  of  his  kingdom,  nor  send  any  inhibitions 
into  it ;  for  he  will  suffer  no  breach  to  be  made  on  the  laws  during  his  reign.  He  was 
resolved  to  maintain  that  which  was  his  own,  as  he  would  not  invade  that  which  belonged 
to  another.  He  did  not  desire  contention ;  he  knew  the  ill  effects  such  disputes  would  have. 
Upon  all  which  he  expected  the  pope's  answer."  This  had  no  effect  on  the  pope ;  so  far 
from  it,  that  upon  a  representation  made  to  him  in  queen  Katherine's  name,  that  king  Henry 

253  J  seemed  resolved  to  proceed  to  a  second  marriage,  the  pope  sent  out  a  second  breve, 
The  Pope's  on  tlie  5th  of  January,  1531,  declaring  any  such  marriage  to  be  null,  and  the  issue 
Second  Breve  by  [^  ^q  ]jg  illegitimate,  denouncing  the  severest  censures  possible  against  all  that 
Ki'tie'l  marrv-  should  be  any  ways  assisting  in  it,  and  requiring  the  king  to  live  with  the  queen 
ing  anotlier  in  all  conjugal  affection  till  the  suit  was  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
^^'fe-  Something  was  to  be  done  to  stop  proceedings  at  Rome,  or  upon  this  an  imme- 

Pleadinesby  diate  rupture  must  follow.  This  brought  on  the  sending  an  excusator,  in  the 
aa  Excusator.  name  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  to  show  that  the  king  was  not  bound  to  appear 
upon  the  citation,  nor  yet  to  send  a  proctor  to  appear  in  his  name.  Sigismund  Dondalus 
and  Michael  de  Conrades,  two  eminent  advocates,  were  brought  to  Rome  to  maintain  the 
plea  of  the  excusator.  They  sent  over  the  substance  of  their  pleadings,  which  was  printed 
at  London  by  Berthelet.  The  sum  of  it  was,  Capisuchi,  dean  of  the  rota,  had  cited  the  king 
to  Rome  to  answer  to  the  queen's  appeal.  The  chief  instructions  sent  by  Carne  were  to  insist 
on  the  indignity  done  the  king,  to  cite  him  to  come  out  of  his  kingdom  ;  but  it  seems  that 
was  a  point  that  the  advocates  thought  fit  to  leave  to  the  ambassadors :  the}''  thought  it  not 
safe  for  them  to  debate  it,  so  they  pleaded  on  other  heads. 

They  insisted  much  on  that  {de  loco  tuto),  that  no  man  ought  to  be  cited  to  a  place  where 
he  was  not  in  full  safety :  it  could  not  be  safe  neither  for  the  king  nor  the  kingdom  that  he 
should  go  so  far  from  it.  They  showed  likewise  that,  to  make  a  place  safe,  all  the  interme- 
diate places  through  which  one  must  pass  to  it  must  be  likewise  safe.  The  pope  therefore 
ought  to  send  delegates  to  a  safe  place,  either  (in  partihus)  where  the  cause  lay,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  it.  It  was  said  against  them,  that  a  cause  once  received  in  the  court  of 
Rome  could  never  be  sent  out  of  it ;  but  they  replied,  the  pope  had  once  sent  delegates  into 
England  in  this  cause,  and  upon  the  same  reason  he  might  do  it  again  :  indeed,  the  cause  was 
never  in  the  court,  for  the  king  was  never  in  it.  But  it  was  said  the  king  might  appear  by 
a  proctor :  they  answered,  he  was  not  hound  to  send  a  proxy  where  he  was  not  bound  to 
appear  in  person,  but  was  hindered  by  a  just  impediment ;  nor  was  the  place  safe  for  a  proxy. 
In  a  matter  of  conscience,  such  as  marriage  was,  he  could  not  constitute  a  proctor ;  for  by  the 
forms  he  was  to  empower  him  fully,  and  to  be  bound  by  all  that  he  should  do  in  his  name. 
It  is  true,  in  a  perpetual  impediment,  a  proctor  must  be  made ;  but  this  was  not  perpetual, 
for  the  pope  might  send  delegates. 

An  excusator  was  to  be  admitted,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  when  the  impedi- 
ment was  clear  and  lasting  :  they  confessed,  if  it  was  only  probable,  a  proctor  must  be 
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constituted.  There  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  the  king's  dominions :  the  queen's 
oath  was  offered  that  she  could  not  expect  justice  in  that  case.  They  showed  this  ought  not 
to  be  taken,  and  could  not  be  well  grounded,  but  was  only  the  effect  of  weak  fear;  it 
appearing  evidently  that  not  only  the  queen  herself,  but  that  all  who  declared  for  her  were 
safe  in  England.  They  did  not  insist  on  this,  that  the  court  ought  to  sit  (in  partibus)  in  the 
place  where  the  cause  lay  :  it  seems  they  found  that  would  not  be  borne  at  Rome ;  but  they 
insisted  on  a  court  being  to  sit  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tiiey  showed,  that  though  the  excu- 
sator's  powers  were  not  so  full  as  to  make  him  a  proxy,  yet  they  were  not  defective  in  that 
Avhich  was  necessary  for  excusing  the  king's  appearance,  and  for  offering  the  just  impediments 
in  order  to  the  remanding  of  the  matter.  The  book  is  full  of  the  subtilties  of  the  canon  law, 
and  of  quotations  from  canonists. 

Thus  this  matter  was  pleaded,  and  by  a  succession  of  many  delays  was  kept  on  foot  in  the 
The  French  court  of  Rome  above  three  years,  chiefly  by  the  interposition  of  Francis :  for 
King  obtains  Langey  tells  us  that  the  king  of  France  wrote  once  or  twice  a  week  to  Rome  not 
many  Delays,  jq  precipitate  matters.  That  court,  on  the  other  hand,  pressed  him  to  prevail 
MehingeHist  ^^'''''*  '^^"g  Henry  not  to  give  new  provocations.  He  wrote  to  Rome  from  Arques, 
Lettics  du  in  the  beginning  of  June  1531,  and  complained  of  citing  the  king  to  Rome  :  he 
Koy,  p.  1.  gai(j  learned  persons  had  assured  him  that  this  was  contrary  to  law  and  to  the 
privilege  of  kings,  who  could  not  be  obliged  to  leave  their  kingdom ;  adding,  that  he  would 
take  all  that  was  done  for  or  against  king  Henry  as  done  to  himself. 

There  is  a  letter  writ  from  the  cardinal  of  Tournon  to  king  Francis,  but  without  a  date, 

p  by  which  it  appears  "  that  the  motion  of  an  interview  between  the  pope  and  the  king 
of  France  was  then  set  on  foot.  And  he  assures  the  king  that  the  pope  was  resolved 
to  satisfy  him  at  their  meeting ;  that  he  would  conduct  king  Henry's  affair  so  dextrously, 
that  nothing  should  be  spoiled.  He  must,  in  point  of  form,  give  way  to  some  things  that 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  him,  that  so  he  might  not  seem  too  partial  to  king  Henry ;  for 
whom,  out  of  the  love  that  he  bore  to  king  Francis,  he  would  do  all  that  was  in  his  power, 
but  desired  that  might  not  be  talked  of." 

On  the  4th  of  May,  he  wrote  to  him  that  the  emperor  threatened,  that  if  king  Henry  went 
on  to  do  that  injury  to  his  aunt,  he  would  make  war  on  him  by  the  king  of  Scotland  :  but 
they  believed  he  would  neither  employ  his  purse  nor  draw  his  sword  in  the  quarrel.  Langey 
reports  the  substance  of  king  Henry's  letters  to  Francis  :  he  complained  of  the  pope's  citing 
him  to  answer  at  Rome,  or  to  send  a  proxy  thither.  In  all  former  times,  upon  such  occa- 
sions, judges  were  sent  to  the  place  where  the  cause  lay  :  kings  could  not  be  required  to  go 
out  of  their  dominions.     He  also  complained  of  the  papal  exactions. 

Now  there  were  two  interviews  set  on  foot  in  hopes  to  make  up  this  matter,  that  seemed 
very  near  a  breach.  Francis  had  secretly  begun  a  negotiation  with  the  pope  for  the  marriage 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  king  Henry  II.,  and  the  famous  Catherine  de'  Medici. 
Francis,  whose  heart  was  set  on  getting  the  duchy  of  ]\Iilan  above  all  other  things,  hoped  by 
this  means  to  compass  it  for  his  second  son.  He  likewise  pretended  that,  by  gaining  the 
pope  entirely  to  his  interests,  he  sliould  be  able  to  make  uj)  all  matters  between  king  Henry 
and  him.  But  to  lay  all  this  matter  the  better,  the  two  kings  were  to  have  an  interview 
first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais,  which  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  who  was  now  again  in 
England,  was  concerting.     King  Henry  pressed  the  doing  it  so,  that  he  might 

gt,  '^°  '  come  back  by  All-Saints  to  hold  his  parliament.  The  bishop  saw  king  Henry 
would  be  much  pleased  if  Francis  would  desire  him  to  bring  Anne  Boleyn  over 
•with  him,  and  if  he  would  bring  on  his  part  the  queen  of  Navarre.  The  queen  of  France 
was  a  Spaniard ;  so  it  was  desired  she  might  not  come.  He  also  desired  that  the  king  of 
France  would  bring  his  sons  with  him  ;  and  that  no  imperialists  might  be  brought,  nor  any 
of  the  railleurs  [gaicdiseurs),  for  tiie  nation  hated  that  sort  of  people.  Bayonne  writes,  he 
had  sworn  not  to  tell  from  whom  he  had  this  hint  of  Anne  Boleyn.  It  was  no  hard  thing 
to  engage  Francis  into  anything  that  looked  like  gallantry ;  for  he  had  writ  to  her  a  letter 
An  Interview  iu  his  own  hand,  which  Montmorency  had  sent  over.  At  the  interview  of  the 
between  the  two  kings  a  perpetual  friendship  was  vowed  between  them  ;  and  king  Henry 
mgs.      afterwards  reproached  Francis  for  kissing  the  pope's  foot  at  Marseilles,  which,  he 
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affirms,  he  promised  not  to  do ;  nor  to  proceed  to  marry  his  son  to  the  pope's  niece  till  he 
gave  the  king  of  England  full  s.atisfaction  :  and  added,  that  he  promised,  that  if  the  pope 
did  proceed  to  final  censures  against  Henry,  he  would  likewise  withdraw  himself  from  hia 
obedience,  and  that  both  the  kings  would  join  in  an  appeal  to  a  general  council. 

Soon  after  that  the  king  returned  from  this  interview,  he  married  Anne  Boleyn  ;  but  so 

The  King  Secretly,  that  none  were  present  at  it  but  her  father  and  mother  and  her  brother, 
marries  Anne  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  It  went  generally  among  our  historians  that  Cranmer 
Boleyn.  ^^^  present  at  the  marriage,  and  I  reported  it  so  in  ray  History ;  but  Mr.  Strype 

saw  a  letter  of  Cranmer's  to  Hawkins,  then  the  king's  ambassador  at  the  emperor's  court,  in 
which  he  writes,  "  Notwithstanding  it  hath  been  reported  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
realm  that  I  married  her,  which  was  plainly  false ;  for  I  myself  knew  not  thereof  a  fortnight 
after  it  was  done.  And  many  other  things  he  reported  of  me,  which  be  mere  lies  and  tales." 
In  the  same  letter,  he  says  it  was  about  St.  Paul's  day :  this  confirms  Stowe's  relation.  But 
to  write  with  the  impartial  freedom  of  an  historian  :  it  seems  the  day  of  the  marriage  was 
given  out  wrong  on  design.  The  account  that  Cranmer  gives  of  it  cannot  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. But  queen  Elizabeth  was  born,  not,  as  I  put  it,  on  the  7th,  but,  as  Cranmer  writes  in 
another  letter  to  Hawkins,  on  the  13th  or  14th  of  September.  So  there  not  being  full  eight 
months  between  the  marriage  and  that  birth,  which  would  have  opened  a  scene  of  raillery  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  It  seems  the  day  of  the  marriage  was  then  said  to  be  in  November :  and 
in  a  matter  that  was  so  secretly  managed,  it  was  no  hard  thing  to  oblige  those  who  were  in 
the  secret  to  silence.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  reconcile  Cranmer's  letter  to  the 
reports  commonly  given  out  of  the  day  of  the  marriage  *. 

The  news  of  this  was  soon  carried  to  Rome.  Cardinal  Ghinnuccius  wrote  to  the  king, 
"  that  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  pope  when  the  news  was  first  brought 
V°tell"  b'  14  thither.  The  pope  resolved  to  take  no  notice  of  it ;  but  he  did  not  know  how  he 
should  be  able  to  resist  the  instances  that  the  emperor  would  make.  He  consi- 
dered well  the  effects  that  his  censures  would  probably  have.  He  saw  the  emperor  intended 
to  put  things  past  reconciliation ;  but  it  was  not  reasonable  for  the  pope  to  pass  censures, 
when  it  did  not  appear  how  they  could  be  executed.  He  could  not  do  anything  prejudicial 
to  the  king  unless  he  resolved  to  lay  out  a  vast  sum  of  money,  which  he  believed  he  would 
not  do,  the  success  being  so  doubtful."  And  he  concludes,  "  that  they  might  depend  upon 
it  that  the  emperor  could  not  easily  bring  the  pope  to  pass  those  censures  that  he  desired." 

At  this  time,  the  third  breve  was  published  against  the  king,  on  the  15th  of  November : 
but  it  seems  it  was  for  some  time  suppressed  ;  for  it  has  a  second  date  added  to  it,  of  the  23d 
of  December,  in  the  year  1532 ;  "  in  which,  after  a  long  expostulation  upon  his  taking  Anne 
as  his  wife,  and  his  putting  away  the  queen  while  the  suit  was  yet  depending,  the  pope 
exhorts  him  to  bring  back  the  queen,  and  to  put  Anne  away,  within  a  month  after  this 
was  brought  to  him,  otherwise  he  excommunicates  both  him  and  Anne :"  but  the  execution 
of  this  was  suspended.  Soon  after  this,  Benet  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  all  in  cipher ;  but 
the  deciphering  is  interlined.  He  writes,  "  the  pope  did  approve  the  king's  cause  as  just  and 
good,  and  did  it  in  a  manner  openly ;  for  that  reason  he  did  not  deliver  the  severe  letter  that 
the  king  wrote  upon  this  breve,  lest  that  should  too  much  provoke  him.  The  emperor  was 
then  at  Bologna,  and  pressed  for  the  speedy  calling  a  general  council ;  and,  among  other 
reasons,  he  gave  the  proceeding  against  the  king  for  one.  The  king's  ambassadors  urged  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Nice,  that  the  bishops  of  the  province  should  settle  all  things  that 
belonged  to  it :  so  by  this,  he  said,  the  pope  might  put  the  matter  out  of  his  hands.  But 
the  pope  would  not  hear  of  that.  He  writes  further,  that  an  old  and  famous  man,  who 
died  lately,  had  left  his  opinion  in  writing,  for  the  king's  cause,  with  his  nephew,  who  was 
in  high  favour  with  the  pope.  The  emperor  was  taking  pains  to  engage  him  in  his  interests, 
and  had  offered  him  a  bishopric  of  6000  ducats  a  year,  likely  soon  to  be  void.  The  king's 
ambassadors  had  promised  him,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  sum  from  the  king  :  they,  upon 
that,  ask  orders  about  it  speedily,  lest  too  long  a  delay  might  alienate  him  from  the  king." 

There  is  also  a  long  letter,  but  without  a  date,  written  by  one  who  was  born  in  Rome,  but 

•  Tlie  birth  of  Elizabeth  on  the  7th  of  September,  1533,  is  decisively  confirmed  by  letters  in  the  Harl.  MSS.  283, 
22,  and  797,  both  wrong  iu  the  catalogue.     See  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  66,  4to.  1827.— Ed. 
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■was  employed  to  solicit  tlie  king's  cause.  He  told  the  pope,  and  was  willing  to  declare  It  to 
all  the  cardinals  in  the  consistory,  "  that  if  they  proceeded  further  in  the  king's  cause  it  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  see.  Tliey  had  already  lost  the  Hungarians,  with  a  great  part  of  Germany ; 
and  would  they  now  venture  to  lose  England,  and  perhaps  France  with  it  ?  The  king  thought 
his  marriage  with  queen  Anne  was  firm  and  holy,  and  was  resolved  to  prosecute  his  cause  in 
that  court  no  more.  The  king  said  he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  conscience ;  but  yet,  if  the 
pope  would  judge  for  his  present  marriage,  both  he  and  his  ministers  said  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  him." 

The  cardinals  of  France  pressed  the  king  of  France  to  use  all  endeavours  to  brinor  kino- 
Langey,  Henry  with  him  to  the  interview  at  Marseilles,  or  one  fully  empowered  to  put  an 
p.  317.  end  to  the  matter  of  the  divorce.  Langey  was  sent  to  propose  it  to  king  Henry ;  but 
P.  338.  that  king  told  him,  since  he  saw  such  a  train  of  dissimulation  in  the  pope's  proceed- 
ings, and  delays  upon  delays,  that  had  quite  disgusted  him,  he  had  now  obtained  a  sentence  in 
England  of  the  nullity  of  his  marriage,  in  which  he  acquiesced ;  and  upon  that  he  was  married, 
though  secretly.  He  was  resolved  to  keep  it  secret  till  he  saw  what  effects  the  interview 
had  :  if  the  pope  would  not  do  him  justice,  he  would  deliver  the  nation  from  that  servitude. 

He  had  obtained  the  judgment  of  some  universities  concerning  the  citation  to  Rome.     The 

Rymer.      university  of  Orleans  gave  their  opinion  that  he  was  not  bound  to  appear  at  Rome, 

June  22,    either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  that  the  citation  was  null ;  but  that  there  ought 

to  be  a  delegation  of  judges  in  the  place  where  the  cause  lay.     Many  advocates  in 

June  14.    tjjg  court  of  parliament  of  Paris  gave  their  opinions  to  the  same  purpose.     The 

Aug.  19.    canonists  in  Paris  thought  that  the  king  could  not  be  cited  to  go  to  Rome,  but  that 

judges  ought  to  be  sent  to  determine  the  matter  in  some  safe  place. 

King  Henry  wrote  to  his  ambassadors,  with  the  king  of  France,  to  divert  him  from  the 

interview  with  the  pope,  as  a  thing  too  much   to  the  pope's  honour.     And 

opnifses  ^th"^^    whereas  the  king  of  France  wrote,  tliat  his  chief  design  in  it  was  to  serve  the 

Interview        king ;  he  wrote  upon  it,  that  he  was  so  sure  of  his  nobility  and  commons  that 

with  the  Pope  he  had  no  apprehension  of  anything  the  pope  could  do.     He  therefore  desired 

in  vain.  j^j^^^  ^^  write  to  the  cardinals  of  Tournon  and  Grandimont,  and  to  his  ambassadors 

Kymer,  Mb.  ,  ,     .     .  ,  >        i  i-         i 

at  Rome,  to  press  the  admitting  the  excusator  s  plea ;  for  that  was  a  point  in 

which  all  princes  were  concerned. 

King  Francis  pretended  that  the  breaking  oflf  the  project  of  the  interview  could  not  be 
done ;  it  had  now  gone  too  far,  and  his  honour  was  engaged.  He  was  very  sorry  that  the 
excusator's  plea  was  rejected ;  yet  he  did  not  despair,  but  that  all  things  might  be  yet  set 
right,  which  made  him  still  more  earnest  for  the  interview.  And  he  was  confident,  if  the 
king  would  come  to  the  meeting,  all  would  be  happily  made  up :  l)ut  since  he  saw  no  hope 
of  prevailing  with  the  king  for  that,  he  desired  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  might  be  sent  over, 
with  some  learned  persons,  who  should  see  the  good  offices  he  would  do. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  sent  over  upon  this,  and  he  found  the  king  of  France  at  Mont- 
The  Duke  of  pt^^ier  in  the  end  of  August,  but  told  him,  that  upon  the  last  sentence  that  was 
Norfolk  sent  given  at  Rome,  the  king  looked  on  the  pope  as  his  enemy,  and  he  would  resent 
to  France.  hjg  usage  of  him  by  all  possible  methods.  He  studied  to  divert  the  interview, 
otherwise  he  said  he  must  return  immediately.  King  Francis  answered,  that  the  sentence 
was  not  definitive ;  but  though  he  could  not  break  the  interview  that  was  concerted  by  king 
Henry's  own  consent,  he  promised  he  would  espouse  the  king's  affair  as  his  own.  He 
pressed  the  duke  of  Norfolk  so  earnestly  to  go  along  with  him,  that  once  he  seemed  con- 
vinced that  it  might  be  of  good  use  in  the  king's  cause,  and  a  memorial  was  given  him  of 
tlie  method  of  settling  it :  he  upon  this  sent  the  lord  Rochford  to  the  king  to  see  if  he  would 
change  the  orders  he  had  given  him  ;  and  he  stayed  only  a  few  days  after  he  had  despatched 
Iiim.  But  he  said  his  orders  for  his  return  were  positive  :  if  a  change  of  orders  should 
come,  he  would  quickly  return ;  if  not,  he  would  get  some  learned  men  to  be  sent  to  see 
what  might  be  devised  at  Marseilles. 

The  king  of  France  wrote  to  his  ambassador  with  king  Henry,  that  if  the  duke  of 
But  soon  re-  Norfolk  could  have  been  allowed  to  go  with  him  to  Marseilles,  much  might  have 
called.  been  done ;  and  he  sent  with  that  a  part  of  the  cardinal  of  Tournon's  last  letter 
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to  him  of  the  17th  of  August,  in  which  he  wrote  "  that  he  had  spoke  fully  to  the 
pope  as  the  king  had  ordered  him  about  the  king  of  England's  affair :  the  pope  complained 
that  king  Henry  had  not  only  proceeded  to  marry  contrary  to  the  breve  he  had  received, 
but  that  he  was  still  publishing  laws  in  contempt  of  his  see,  and  that  Cranmer  had  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  divorce  as  legate.  This  gave  the  cardinals  such  distaste,  that  they 
would  have  been  higlily  offended  with  the  pope  if  he  had  done  nothing  upon  it :  he  therefore 
advised  the  king  to  carry  the  duke  of  Norfolk  with  him  to  Marseilles ;  for  if  king  Henry  would 
but  seem  to  repair  the  steps  he  had  made  in  the  '  Attentates,'  as  they  called  them,  and  do 
that  which  mif^ht  save  the  pope's  honour,  he  assured  him  such  was  his  love  to  him,  that  for 
his  sake  he  would  do  all  that  was  desired  with  all  his  heart.  But  he  feared  expedients 
would  not  be  readily  found  if  the  duke  of  Norfolk  went  not  to  Marseilles." 

The  king  of  France  sent  such  messages  to  king  Henry  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  such 
The  King  of  compHments  to  queen  Anne,  as  highly  pleased  them  :  for  his  ambassador  wrote 
France  was  to  to  him,  that  since  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  coming,  king  Henry  expressed  his  con- 
have  heen  fijence  and  friendship  for  him  in  a  very  particular  manner :  king  Henry  had 
Quee'n  Anne  asked  him  if  he  had  no  order  to  stand  godfather  in  the  king  of  France's  name  in 
had  brought  caso  the  quecu  should  be  delivered  of  a  son  :  he  answered  he  had  none,  but  he 
a  Son.  would  write  to  the  king  upon  the  subject :  the  duke  of  Norfolk  said  he  had 

spoke  to  the  king  of  France  about  it,  who  agreed  to  it,  that  either  the  ambassador  or 
some  other  sent  express  should  do  it.  The  child's  name  was  to  be  Edward  or  Henry  (but 
the  birth  proving  a  daughter,  this  went  no  further).  He  adds  in  his  letter,  that  Gardiner, 
then  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  sent  to  Marseilles.  The  king  of  France  sent  from  Aries  on 
the  17th  of  September  an  order  for  the  christening. 

But  now  the  next  scene  is  at  Marseilles ;  where  after  the  ceremonies  were  over,  the  king 

The  Inter-  ^^  France  set  himself,  as  he  writes,  with  great  zeal  to  bring  the  pope  to  be  easy  in 
view  at  Mar-  the  king's  matter :  he  protested  he  minded  no  business  of  his  own  till  he  should 
seillea.  gee  what  could  be  done  in  the  matter  of  the  king's  divorce.     The  pope  said  he 

Mel.  Hist,  left  the  process  at  Rome,  so  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  it.  The  French 
P*  ^'^^'  ambassador  wrote  to  his  master,  that  king  Henry  charged  him  with  this,  that 

he  himself  brought  over  instructions  with  promises  that  Francis  would  not  proceed  to  the 
marriage  of  his  son  till  the  king's  matter  was  done :  the  ambassador  denied  this,  and  offered 
to  show  his  instructions,  that  it  might  appear  that  no  such  article  was  in  them.  King  Henry 
insisted  that  the  French  king  had  promised  it  both  to  himself  and  to  the  queen ;  and  if  he 
failed  him  in  this,  he  could  depend  no  more  on  his  friendship.  When  the  ambassador  told 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  how  uneasy  this  would  be  to  the  king  of  France,  who  had  the  king's 
concerns  so  much  at  heart,  and  that  all  the  interest  that  he  could  gain  in  the  pope  would  be 
employed  in  the  king's  service  ;  for  if  he  should  break  with  the  pope,  that  must  throw  him 
entirely  into  the  emperor's  hands ;  the  duke  of  Norfolk  confessed  all  that  was  true,  but  said 
that  the  king's  head  was  so  embroiled  with  this  matter,  that  he  trusted  no  living  man,  and 
that  both  he  and  the  queen  suspected  himself. 

The  bishop  of  Auxerre,  the  French  ambassador,  had  wrote  from  Rome,  "  that  the  pope 
would  do   all  that  they  asked,  and  more  if  he  durst  or  could :  but  he  was  so 

17V  '  pressed  by  the  emperor's  people,  that  though  it  was  against  God  and  reason,  and 
Great  Pro-  the  Opinion  even  of  some  of  the  imperial  cardinals,  he  was  forced  to  do  whatso- 
mises  made  gyer  cardinal  Dosme  demanded."  In  a  letter  to  cardinal  Tournon,  the  bishop  of 
y  t  e  ope.  j^y^gj.j.g  complains  that  the  king  of  England  was  ill  used,  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
pope's  legate  in  France  he  writes,  "  that  the  pope  was  disposed  to  grant  king  Henry's  desire, 
yet  he  was  so  pressed  by  the  Imperialists,  that  he  expected  no  good  from  him,  unless  in  the 
way  of  dissembling :  he  firmly  believed  he  would  do  well  if  he  durst :  his  answer  to  the 
king  of  France  was  as  good  as  could  be  wished  for,  he  hoped  the  effects  would  agree  to  it : 
cardinal  Farnese,  the  ancientest  cardinal  (afterwards  pope  Paul  the  Third),  was  wholly  for 
them  :  the  cardinal  of  Ancona,  next  to  him  in  seniority,  was  wholly  Imperialist.  He  writes 
that  the  ambassadors  had  an  audience  of  three  hours  of  the  pope,  when  they  delivered  the 

Mel  Hist  king  of  France's  letters  on  the  king  of  England's  behalf :  the  pope  said  he  was 
p.  175,  sorry  that  he  must  determine  the  matter;  for  he  should  have  small  thanks  on 
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both  sides.  Tlie  thing  had  been  now  four  years  in  his  hands ;  he  had  yet  done 
nothing ;  if  he  could  do  as  he  wished,  he  wished  as  they  all  wished  :  and  he  spake  this  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  were  much  mistaken  if  he  spoke  not  as  he  thought.  The  pope 
asked  them  what  made  the  king  of  France  to  be  so  earnest  in  this  matter ;  they  answered, 
that  the  two  kings  were  so  united,  that  they  were  both  more  touched  with  the  affairs  each 
of  the  other  than  with  their  own." 

In  another  letter  to  Montmorency,  he  writes  "  that  there  was  a  new  delay  granted  for 
four  months.  The  pope,  upon  his  granting  it,  pressed  him  to  write  to  the  king  to  prevail 
with  kino-  Henry  to  send  a  proxy.  He  answered,  he  believed  that  would  not  be  done  unless 
assurance  was  given  that  the  cause  should  be  remitted.  If  the  matter  had  been  then  put  to 
the  vote,  the  ancient  and  learned  cardinals  would  have  judged  for  the  king  of  England  ;  but 
they  were  few,  and  the  number  of  the  others  was  great ;  so  that  tlie  cause  would  have  been 
quite  lost." 

At  the  same  time,  the  cardinal  of  Ancona  proposed  to  Bennet  and  to  Cassali,  that  if  a 

proxy  were  sent  to  Rome,  they  should  have  not  only  justice,  but  all  manner  of 
y?"""g'j2  favour:  for  both  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  did  very  positively  promise  that  a 
Practices  commission  should  be  made  to  delegates  to  hear  the  witnesses  in  England,  reserving 
upon  Cardi-     only  the  final  sentence  to  the  pope.     Cassali  was  upon  this  sent  to  England  ;  but 

his  negotiation  had  no  effect :  only  he  seems  to  have  known  well  the  secret 
method  of  practising  with  the  cardinals.  For  upon  his  return  he  met  the  king  of  France  at 
Conipiecrne,  with  whom  he  had  much  discourse  about  managing  the  cardinals,  particularly 
cardinal  de  Monte  (afterwards  pope  Julius  the  Third).     The  king  of  France  had  sent  forty 

thousand  crowns  to  be  distributed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  upon  which  he  offers 
Collection,  ggjj^g  ygj-y  prudent  suggestions.     The  letter  to  the  king  from  thence  seemed  so 

considerable,  that  I  have  put  it  in  the  Collection. 
These  were  the  preparations  on  all  hands  for  the  meeting  at  Marseilles;  where  Francis 
protested  that  he  set  himself  so  earnestly  to  get  satisfaction  to  be  given  to  Henry,  that  he 
minded  no  business  of  his  own,  till  he  should  see  what  could  be  done  in  that.  The  pope  said, 
indeed,  that  he  had  left  the  process  at  Rome ;  but  they  wrote  over  that  they  knew  this  was 
false :  yet  by  that  they  saw  the  pope  intended  to  do  nothing  in  it.  Francis,  indeed,  com- 
plained that  there  was  no  proxy  from  the  king  sent  to  Marseilles ;  if  there  had  been  one,  he 

said,  the  business  had  been  ended.    It  was  also  reported  that  the  king  of  France 
Mel.  Hist,  Yy^^  ga^;(j  tQ  the  duke  of  Norfolk  he  would  be  the  king's  proxy  (here  in  the 

margin  it  is  set  down,  "  the  duke  of  Norfolk  denies  he  said  this") ;  but  the  king  of 
France  knew  that  the  king  would  never  constitute  a  proxy,  that  being  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  his  kingdom.  The  pope  confessed  that  his  cause  was  just;  all  the  lawyers  in  France 
were  of  that  mind :  but  the  pope  complained  of  the  injuries  done  the  see  by  king  Henry. 
Francis  answered,  the  pope  began  doing  injuries :  but  king  Henry  moved,  that  setting  aside 
what  was  passed,  without  asking  reparation  of  either  side,  justice  might  be  done  him;  and 
if  it  was  not  done,  he  would  trouble  himself  no  more  about  it. 

He  afterwards  charged  king  Francis,  "  that  in  several  particulars  he  had  not  kept  his 

promises  to  him.     He  believed  that  if  he  had  pressed  the  pope  more,  he  would 
Mel.  Hist,  jjg^yg  yielded.     It  was  said  king  Henry  was  governed  by  his  council ;  whereas, 

he  said  he  governed  them,  and  not  they  him.  Upon  this  audience,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  seemed  troubled  that  the  king  was  so  passionate  :  he  had  advised  the  king,  but  in 
vain,  to  let  the  annates  go  still  to  Rome."     This  is  put  in  the  margin. 

In  another  memorial,  set  next  to  the  former,  and,  as  it  seems,  writ  soon  after  it,  it  is  said 

^     that  the  emperor  had  sent  woi'd  to  the  queen  and  her  daughter  not  to  come  to  Spain 

till  he  had  first  got  right  to  be  done  them,  and  that  the  people  were  in  a  disposition 

to  join  with  any  prince  that  would  espouse  their  quarrel.     This  is  said  to  be  the  general 

inclination  of  all  sorts  of  people  :  for  they  apprehended  a  change  of  religion,  and  a  war  that 

would  cut  off  their  trade  with  the  Netherlands,  so  that  the  new  queen  was  little  beloved. 

But  now  I  must  return  and  set  out  the  progress  of  matters  that  provoked  the  pope 
The  Convoca-  and  Court  of  Rome  so  much.  I  shall  give  first  the  several  proceedings  of  the 
lion  meets.      convocation. 
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The  parliament  had  complained  of  the  oath  ex  offjcio,  by  which  the  ordinaries  obliged 
persons  to  answer  to  such  accusations  as  were  laid  to  their  charge  upon  oath  :  and  as  they 
answered,  charging  themselves,  they  wei'e  obliged  either  to  abjure  or  to  burn.  To  this 
they  added  some  other  grievances.  When  they  presented  them  to  the  king,  he  told  them 
he  could  give  no  answer  till  he  heard  what  the  clergy  would  say  to  them.  They  also 
passed  acts  about  some  points  that  the  clergy  thought  belonged  to  them  ;  as  mortuaries, 
plurality  of  benefices,  and  clergymen  taking  farms. 

The  first  motion  made  by  the  lower  house  was  concerning  Tracy's  testament,  who  had  left 
his  soul  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whose  intercession  alone  he  trusted,  without  the 
help  of  any  other  saint :  therefore  he  left  no  part  of  his  goods  to  any  that  should  pray  for 
his  soul.  This  touching  the  clergy  very  sensibly,  they  began  with  it ;  and  a  commission  was 
given  for  the  raising  his  body. 

In  a  following  session  the  prolocutor  complained  of  another  testament  made  by  one  Brown 
of  Bristol  in  the  same  strain.  So  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  such  an  example,  it  was 
ordered  that  Tracy's  body  should  be  dug  up  and  burnt.  In  the  eighty-fourth  session  the 
house  being  thin,  an  order  was  made  that  all  the  members  should  attend,  for  some  con- 
stitutions were  at  that  time  to  be  treated  of. 

In  the  91st  session,  which  was  in  the  end  of  February,  the  prolociitor  came  up 
Thev  treat  '^^ith  a  motion,  that  those  who  were  presented  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  should 
concerning  not  be  obliged  by  their  bishops  to  give  any  bond  obliging  them  under  temporal 
Residence.  punishment  to  residence ;  but  to  this  no  answer  was  given,  nor  was  any  rule 
made  against  it.  There  had  been  complaints  made  of  clerks  nonresidents  in  the  former 
session  of  parliament ;  and  it  seems  some  bishops  thought  the  surest  way  to  stop  that 
clamoiu*  was,  to  take  bonds  for  residence.  And  though  this  complaint  shows  the  ill-temper 
of  the  lower  house,  since  they  did  not  offer  any  other  better  remedy ;  yet  the  upper  house 
offering  no  answer  to  it,  seems  to  imply  their  approving  of  it. 

In  the  93rd  session,  Latimer,  who  had  been  thrice  required  to  subscribe  some  articles, 
refused  to  do  it :  he  was  excommunicated,  and  appointed  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody  in 
Lambeth.  Session  96,  it  was  resolved,  that  if  Latimer  would  subscribe  some  of  the  articles, 
he  should  be  absolved.  Upon  that  he  submitted,  confessed  his  error,  and  subscribed  all  the 
articles  except  two. 

In  the  97th  session,  on  12th  of  April,  L')32,  the  archbishop  proposed  to  them  the  pre- 
An  Answer  to  P^^^g  ^"^  answer  to  the  complaints  that  the  commons  had  made  to  the  king 
tlie  Complaint  against  the  proceedings  in  their  courts. 

of  the  Com-  In  the  98th  session,  the  preamble  of  that  complaint  was  read  by  Gardiner, 
with  an  answer  that  he  had  prepared  to  it.  Then  the  two  clauses  of  the  first 
articles,  with  answers  to  them,  were  also  read  and  agreed  to,  and  sent  down  to  the  lower 
house.  Latimer  was  also  brought  again  before  them,  upon  complaint  of  a  letter  that  he  had 
written  to  one  Greenwood,  in  Cambridofe. 

In  the  99th  session,  an  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  commons  was  read  and  agreed  to, 
and  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  king ;  with  which  he  was  not  satisfied.  Latimer  being 
called  to  answer  upon  oath,  he  appealed  to  the  king,  and  said  he  would  stand  to  his  appeal. 

Peyto  and  Elston,  two  brethren  of  the  house  of  the  Observants,  in  Greenwich,  accused 
Proceedings  T)r.  Curren  for  a  sermon  preached  there  :  but  tlie  archbishop  ordered  them  to  be 
against  Here-  kept  in  custody,  with  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  till  they  should  be  dismissed. 

In  the  100th  session,  the  king  sent  a  message  by  Gardiner,  intimating  that  he 
remitted  Latimer  to  the  archbishop :  and  upon  his  submission,  he  was  received  to  the  sacra- 
ments. This  was  done  at  the  king's  desire ;  but  some  bishops  protested,  because  this 
submission  did  not  import  a  renunciation  usual  in  such  cases.  After  this,  four  sessions 
were  employed  in  a  further  consideration  of  the  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  house  of 
commons. 

In  the  105th  session,  the  prolocutor  brought  up  four  draughts,  concerning  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  for  making  laws  in  order  to  the  suppressing  of  heresy ;  but  declared  that  he  did 
not  bring  them  up  as  approved  by  the  house ;  he  only  offered  them  to  the  bishops  as  draucfhts 
prepared  by  learned  men.    He  desired  they  would  read  tliem,  and  choose  Avhat  was  true  out 
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of  them ;  but  added,  tliat  he  prayed,  that  if  they  prepared  anything  on  the  subject,  it  might 

be  communicated  to  the  lower  house.  Some  of  these  are  printed  :  I  shall  there- 
e'^iVc""  ^°^^  ^"^y  insert  one  in  my  Collection,  because  it  is  the  shortest  of  them,  and  yet 
vocation.  does  fully  set  forth  their  design.  It  was  formed  in  the  upper  house,  and  agreed 
Col.Num.20.  to  in  the  lower,  with  two  alterations.  In  it  they  promise  the  king,  "  that  for 
t    h  r'"°"    *^^  future,  such  was  the  trust  that  they  put  in  his  wisdom,  goodness,  and  zeal, 

and  his  incomparable  learning,  far  exceeding  the  learning  of  all  other  princes  that 
they  had  read  of,  that  '  during  his  natural  life'  they  should  not  enact,  promulge,  or  put  in 
execution,  any  constitution  to  be  made  by  them,  unless  the  king  by  his  royal  assent  did 
licence  them  so  to  do.  And  as  for  the  constitutions  already  made,  of  which  the  commons 
complained,  they  would  readily  submit  the  consideration  of  these  '  to  the  king  only :'  and 
such  of  these  as  the  king  should  judge  prejudicial  and  burdensome,  they  offered  to  moderate 
or  annul  them  according  to  his  judgment ;  saving  to  themselves  all  the  immunities  and 
liberties  granted  to  the  church  by  the  king  and  his  progenitors,  with  all  such  provincial  con- 
stitutions as  stand  with  the  laws  of  God  and  holy  church,  and  of  the  realm,  which  they 
prayed  the  king  to  ratify :  providing,  that  till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  made  known  to 
them,  all  ordinaries  might  go  on  to  execute  their  jurisdiction  as  formerly."  This  did  not 
pass  easily ;  there  was  great  debating  upon  it ;  but  upon  adding  the  words  "  during  tlie 
king's  natural  life,"  which  made  it  a  temporary  law,  and  by  adding  the  words  "  holy 
church"  after  the  laws  of  God,  which  had  a  great  extent,  this  form  was  agreed  to.  But 
what  effect  this  had,  or  whether  it  was  offered  to  the  king,  does  not  appear.  The  alterations 
that  were  afterwards  made  will  appear  to  any  who  compares  this  with  the  submission,  of 
which  a  particular  account  will  be  found  in  my  History. 

The  bishop  of  London,  presiding  in  the  absence  of  the  archbishop,  told  them  that  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  had  signified  to  him  that  the  house  of  commons  had  granted  the  king  a  fifteentli, 
to  be  raised  in  two  years ;  so  he  advised  the  clergy  to  be  as  ready  as  the  laity  had  been  to 
supply  the  king.  The  prolocutor  was  sent  down  with  this  intimation;  he  immediately 
returned  back,  and  proposed  that  they  should  consider  of  an  answer  to  be  made  to  the  king 
concerning  the  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  that  some  might  be  sent  to  the  king  to  pray  him 
that  he  would  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  church,  which  he  and  his  progenitors  had  confirmed 
to  them.  And  they  desired  that  the  bishops  of  London  and  Lincoln,  with  some  abbots,  the 
dean  of  the  king's  chapel,  and  Fox  his  almoner,  would  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  clergy;  which 
they  undertook  to  do. 

In  the  106th  session,  which  was  on  the  10th  of  May,  the  archbishop  appointed  a  com- 

mittee  to  go  and  treat  with  the  bishop  of  Rochester  at  his  house  upon  that 
sionmade  to  matter.  In  the  107th  session,  the  13th  of  May.  the  archbishop  appointed  the 
the  King,  one  chancellor  of  Worcester  to  raise  Tracy's  body.  Then  they  agreed  to  the  answer 
Bishop  only     they  were  to  make  to  the  king.     In  the  108th  session,  on  the  15th  of  May,  the 

writ  for  proroguing  the  convocation  was  brought  to  the  archbishop :  at  the  same 
time,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  the  lord  Sands,  lord 
chamberlain,  and  the  lord  Boleyn,  and  lord  Rochford,  were  in  a  secret  conference  with  the 
archbishop  and  bishops  for  the  space  of  an  hour :  when  they  withdrew,  the  prolocutpr  and 
clergy  came  up.  The  archbishop  asked,  how  they  had  agreed  to  the  schedule,  which,  as 
appears,  was  the  form  of  the  submission.  The  prolocutor  told  him  how  many  were  for  the 
affirmative,  how  many  for  the  negative,  and  how  many  were  for  putting  off  the  three  articles 
(of  the  submission).  The  archbishop  said,  he  expected  those  lords  would  come  back  to  him 
from  the  king;  and  so  sent  them  back  to  their  house.  These  lords  came  back  to  the 
chapter-house ;  and  after  some  discourse  with  the  bishops,  they  retired.  After  dinner,  the 
schedule  was  read  in  English,  and  the  archbishop  asked  if  they  agreed  to  it ;  they  all 
answered  they  did  agree  .,0  it,  only  the  bishop  of  Bath  dissented.  Then  he  sent  it  down  by 
his  chancellor  to  propose  it  to  the  lower  house.  After  that,  on  the  15th  of  May,  it  seems, 
the  schedule  was  sent  back  by  the  lower  house,  thougii  that  is  not  mentioned  in  the  abstract 
that  we  have  remaining.  For  that  day  the  convocation  was  prorogued ;  and  the  next  day 
the  archbishop  delivered  it  to  the  king,  as  enacted  and  concluded  by  himself  and  others. 
The  convocation  was  prorogued  to  the  5  th  of  November, 
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And  thus  tliat  great  transaction  was  brought  about  in  little  more  than  a  niontli's  time ; 
the  first  motion  towards  it  being  made  on  tlie  12th  of  April,  and  it  was  concluded  on  the 
15tli  of  ]\Iay.  It  appears  by  tlieir  heat  against  Tracy's  Testament,  and  against  Latimer, 
that  they  who  managed  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  it  were  enemies  to  everything  that 
looked  towards  a  reformation.  It  seems  Fisher  did  not  protest ;  for  though,  by  their  send- 
ing a  committee  to  his  house,  it  may  be  supposed  he  was  sick  at  that  time,  yet  he  might 
have  sent  a  proxy,  and  ordered  a  dissent  to  be  entered  in  his  name :  and  that  not  being 
done,  gives  ground  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  vehemently  op])ose  this  submission.  By  it 
all  the  opposition  that  the  convocations  would  probably  have  given  to  every  step  that  was 
made  afterwards  in  the  Reformation  was  so  entirely  restrained,  that  the  quiet  progress  of 
that  work  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  restraint  under  which  the  clergy  put  themselves  by 
their  submission  :  and  in  this  the  whole  body  of  this  reformed  church  has  cheerfully  acqui- 
esced, till  within  these  few  years  that  great  endeavours  have  been  used  to  blacken  and 
disgrace  it. 

I  have  seen  no  particular  accoimt  how  this  matter  went  m  the  convocation  at  York,  nor 
how  matters  went  there,  save  only  that  it  was  agreed  to  give  a  tenth.  I  have  seen  a  letter 
of  Magnus,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  who  was  required  by  Cromwell  to  go  thither,  where 
Dr.  Lee  was  to  meet  him.  There  is  no  year  added  in  the  date  of  the  letter;  but 
.  "''<^'^'^.-  since  he  mentions  the  last  convocation  that  had  given  a  great  sum  of  money,  and 
owned  the  kmg  to  be  the  supreme,  tliat  fixes  it  to  tins  session,  lie  dates  it  from 
Col.Num.21.  ]\Xarybone,  the  21st  of  April,  as  it  will  be  seen  in  the  Collection.  "  lie  was  then 
in  an  ill  state  of  health,  but  promises  to  be  at  York  soon  after  the  beginning  of  their  convo- 
cation. He  complains  that  he  had  no  assistance  at  the  last  meeting,  and  that  the  books 
which  the  king  had  promised  should  be  sent  after  him  were  not  sent ;  whicli  made  the  king's 
cause  to  be  the  longer  in  treating  before  it  came  to  a  good  conclusion.  The  prelates  and 
clergy  there  would  not  believe  any  report  of  the  acts  passed  at  London  unless  they  were 
showed  them  authentically,  either  under  seal  or  by  the  king's  letters.  He  hopes  both  these 
things,  which  had  been  neglected  formerly,  would  be  now  done,  otherwise  the  clergy  in  those 
parts  would  not  proceed  to  any  strange  acts :  so  he  warns  him  that  all  things  m.ay  be  put  in 
order." 

AVhatsoever  it  was  that  passed,  either  in  the  one  or  the  other  convocation,  the  king  kept 
it  within  himself  for  two  years ;  for  so  long  he  was  in  treating  terms  witii  Rome :  and  if 
that  had  gone  on,  all  this  must  have  been  given  up.  But  when  the  final  breach  came  on, 
which  was  after  two  years,  it  was  ratified  in  parliament. 

Before  the  next  meeting,  Warham  died.  He  had  all  along  concurred  in  the  king's  pro- 
ceedings, and  had  promoted  them  in  convocation  ;  yet  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  six  months 
before  his  death,  on  the  9th  of  February,  J  531,  he  made  a  protestation  of  a  singular  nature, 
not  in  the  house  of  lords,  but  at  Lambeth ;  and  so  secretly,  that  mention  is  only  made  of 
three  notaries  and  four  witnesses  present  at  the  making  of  it.  It  is  to  this  eflTect :  "  That 
what  statutes  soever  had  passed,  or  were  to  pass  in  this  present  parliament,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  pope  or  the  apostolic  see,  or  that  derogated  from  or  lessened  tlie  ecclesiastical  authority 
or  the  liberties  of  his  see  of  Canterbury,  he  did  not  consent  to  them,  but  did  disown  and 
dissent  from  them."  This  was  found  in  the  Longueville  library,  and  was  communicated  to 
me  by  Dr.  Wake,  the  present  bishop  of  Lincoln.  I  leave  it  with  the  reader  to  consider  what 
construction  can  be  made  upon  this ;  whether  it  was,  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  put  on  him 
by  his  confessor  about  the  time  of  Lent  as  a  penance  for  what  he  had  done ;  or,  if  he  must 
be  looked  on  as  a  deceitful  man,  that,  while  he  seemed  openly  to  concur  in  those  things,  ho 
r  1  N  09  protested  against  them  secretly.  The  instrument  will  be  found  in  the  Collection. 
Proceedincrs  Upon  liis  death,  the  prior  and  convent  of  Christ's-Church  of  Canterbury  deputed 
during  the  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to  preside  in  the  convocation.  On  the  20tli  of  February, 
\acancy  of  jj^  ^_|jg  ^^.j^  session,  the  bishop  of  London  moved,  that  the  two  universities  should 
be  exempted  from  paying  any  part  of  the  subsidy.  The  same  was  also  desired  for 
some  religious  orders ;  and  it  was  agreed  to,  Gardiner  only  dissenting,  as  to  the  exemption 
of  the  religious  orders.  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  his  opposing  this  was  in  com- 
pliance with  the  king,  who  began  to  show  an  aversion  both  to  the  monks  and  friars,  seeing 
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they  were  generally  In  the  interests  of  queen  Katheriue  ;  and  Gardiner  was  the  most  forward 
in  his  compliances  of  all  the  clergy,  Bonner  only  excepted,  though  the  old  leaven  of  popery 
was  deep  in  them  both. 

In  the  lltli  session,  on  the  36th  of  March,  Latimer  was  again  brought  before  them;  and 
it  was  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  had  preached  contrary  to  his  promise.  Gardiner  inveighed 
severely  against  him  ;  and  to  him  all  the  rest  agreed.  When  the  prolocutor  came  up,  t!ie 
president  spoke  to  him  of  the  subsidy.  Then  the  matter  of  the  king's  marriage  was  brought 
before  them.  Gardiner  produced  some  instruments,  which  he  desired  them  to  read :  they 
were  the  judgments  of  several  universities.  Some  doubted  if  it  was  safe  to  debate  a  matter 
that  was  then  depending  before  the  pope ;  but  the  president  put  an  end  to  that  fear  by  pro- 
ducing a  breve  of  the  pope's,  in  which  all  were  allowed  to  deliver  their  opinions  freely  in 
tiiat  matter.  So  he  exhorted  them  to  examine  the  questions  to  be  put  to  them  carefully, 
that  they  might  be  prepared  to  give  their  opinions  about  them. 

In  the  12th  session,  the  president  produced  the  original  instruments  of  the  universities 
of  Paris,  Orleans,  Bologna,  Padua,  Bourges,  and  Thoulouse  (Angiers  and  Ferrara 
r  iiion  i'ua"es  ^^^  "°*'  named)  ;  and  after  much  disputing,  they  were  desired  to  deliver  their 
.•ipiinst  tlie  opinions  as  to  the  consummation  of  the  marriage.  But  because  it  was  a  difficult 
King's  Mar-  case,  they  asked  more  time.  They  had  till  four  o'clock  given  them ;  then  tiiere 
"''*'''*  were  yet  more  disputings:   in  conclusion  they  agreed  with  the  universities.     This 

was  first  put  to  them ;  tliough  in  the  instrument  made  upon  it,  it  is  mentioned  after  that 
wiiicli  was  offered  to  them  in  the  next  session. 

On  tlie  2nd  of  April,  liiSS,  Cranmer  being  now  consecrated  and  present,  two  questions 
were  proposed  and  put  to  the  vote.  The  first  was,  "  Whether  the  prohibition 
"  *  '  to  marry  the  brother's  wife,  the  former  marriage  being  consummated,  was 
dispensable  by  the  pope?"  Or,  as  it  is  in  the  minutes,  "  Whether  it  was  lawful  to  marry 
the  wife  of  a  brother  dying  without  issue,  but  having  consummated  the  marriage?  And  if 
the  prohibition  of  such  a  marriage  was  grounded  on  a  divine  law  with  which  the  pope 
could  dispense  or  not?"  There  were  present  sixty-six  divines,  with  the  proxies  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  absent  bishops,  abbots,  and  othei's  :  all  agreed  to  the  affirmative, 
except  only  nineteen. 

The  second  question  was,  "  Whetlier  tlie  consummation  of  prince  Arthur's  marriage  was 
sufficiently  proved  ?"  This  belonged  to  the  canonists ;  so  it  was  referred  to  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  tluit  profession,  being  forty-four  in  all,  of  whom  one  had  the  proxy  of  three 
bishops :  all  these,  except  five  or  six,  affirmed  it :  of  these  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  AVells 
was  one.     Of  all  this,  a  public  instrument  was  made. 

In  the  account  I  formerly  gave  of  this  matter,  I  oflTered  a  conjecture  concerning  the  con- 
stitution of  the  two  houses,  that  deans  and  archdeacons  who  sat  in  their  own  right  were 
then  of  the  upper  house,  which  I  see  was  without  any  good  ground.  I  likewise  committed 
another  error  through  inadvertence :  for  I  said  the  opinions  of  nineteen  universities  were 
read,  whereas  only  six  were  read.  And  the  nineteen  which  I  added  to  the  number  of  the 
universities  was  the  number  of  those  who  did  not  agree  to  the  vote. 

These  questions  were  next  sent  to  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  York,  where  there 
were  present  twenty-seven  divines,  who  had  the  proxies  of  twenty-four  who 
shoD  Cra'a'  ^'^^''^  absent ;  and  all  these,  two  only  excepted,  agreed  to  the  first  question, 
nier,  gives  There  Were  likewise  forty-four  canonists  present,  with  the  proxies  of  five  or  six  : 
Sentence  to  them  the  second  question  was  put ;  and  all  these  were  for  the  affimative,  two 
against  it.  ^^^j^  excepted.  The  whole  representative  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the 
convocation  of  the  two  provinces  of  Canterbur}'  and  York,  did  in  this  manner  give 
their  answer  to  the  two  questions  put  to  them ;  upon  which  Cranmer  wrote  to  the 
king  on  the  11th  of  April,  complaining  that  the  great  cause  of  his  matrimony  had 
depended  long ;  and  upon  that  he  desired  his  licence  to  judge  it,  which  the  king  readily 
granted.  So  he  gave  sentence,  condemning  it  on  the  23rd  of  May :  and  then  the 
king  opeidy  owned  his  second  marriage ;  for  the  new  queen's  big  belly  could  be  no  longer 
concealed. 
,^    This  was  highly  resented  at  Rome  as  an  open  attempt  upon  the  pope's  authority ;  and 
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tliese  steps,  in  their  style,  were  called  the  Attentates:  so  considering  the  blind  submission 
to  the  popes,  in  which  the  world  had  been  kept  so  many  ages,  it  was  no  wonder 
Wit'n  tliat  the  ^^^  g^^^j  ^y^^  Imperialists  call  upon  the  pope,  almost  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  to 
Rome  was  exert  his  authority  to  the  full,  when  he  saw  it  so  openly  affronted.  And  it  is 
liighly  offend-  very  probable,  that  if  the  pope  had  not,  with  that  violent  passion  that  Italians 
*•'•  have  for  the  advancing  their  families,  run  into  the  proposition  for  marrying  hi? 

niece  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  would  have  fulminated  upon  tliis  occasion  :  but  he  finding 
tliat  mic'ht  be  broke  off,  if  he  had  proceeded  to  the  utmost  extremities  with  king  Henry, 
was  therefore  resolved  to  prolong  the  time,  and  to  delay  the  final  sentence ;  otherwise  the 
matter  would  have  been  ended  mucli  sooner  than  it  was. 

Gardiner,  Bryan,  and  Bennet  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  France  to  Mar- 
seilles. Bonner  was  also  sent  thither  on  a  more  desperate  service ;  for  he  was  ordered  to  go 
p  y .,      and  read  the  king's  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council,  in  the  pope's  own 

Vitell.B.  14.  presence,  at  such  time,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  king's  ambassadors  should 
Collection,  direct.  -Of  the  execution  of  this,  he  gave  the  king  a  very  particular  account  in 
Number  23.  ^  j^.^^j.  ^^  j^j^^^  bearing  date  at  Marseilles,  the  13th  of  November,  1533,  which  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  Collection  copied  from  the  original :  in  it  he  tells  the  king — 

'"  That  being  commanded  by  his  ambassadors  to  intimate  to  the  pope  in  pe-rson  the  pro- 

T,  ■  ,•  vocations  and  appeals  that  he  had  made  to  a  frcncral  council,  he  caried  one 
Bonner  inti-  .  ',  '  .  ,       .     '^  .        . 

mates  the        Pennistou,  who  it  seems  was  a  notary,  with  him,  to  make  an  act  concerning  it. 

King'sAppeal  Tliey  came  to  the  pope's  palace  on  the  17th  of  November  in  the  morning.  He 
to  tie  ope.  fmjj,(j  some  difficulty  in  getting  access,  for  he  was  told  that  the  pope  was  going 
to  hold  a  consistory,  so  that  no  other  business  was  to  interpose  :  yet  he  got  into  the 
pope's  chamber,  where  the  ])ope  was  with  the  two  cardinals  de'  Medici  and  Lorraine ; 
the  pope  being  apparelled  in  his  stole  to  go  to  the  consistory.  The  pope  quickly  observed 
Bonner,  for  he  had  jirayed  the  datary  to  let  the  pope  know  he  desired  to  speak  with 
him  :  the  datary  said  it  was  not  a  proper  time ;  but  Bonner  was  resolved  to  go  imme- 
diately to  him,  so  he  told  the  pope  of  it ;  who  upon  that  dismissed  the  cardinals,  and 
going  to  a  window,  he  called  him  to  him  ;  upon  that  Bonner  told  him  the  message  he  had 
from  the  king  to  read  before  him  ;  making  such  apology  first  in  the  king's  name,  and  then 
in  his  own,  as  was  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  it.  The  pope  cringed  in  the  Italian  way, 
but  said  he  had  not  time  then  to  hear  those  papers ;  but  bade  him  come  again  in  the  after- 
noon, and  he  would  give  him  a  full  audience.  When  he  came  again,  he  was,  after 
some  others  had  their  audience,  called  in ;  Penniston  following  him,  whom  the  pope 
had  not  observed  in  the  mornine;.  So  Bonner  told  him  that  it  was  he  who  had  broutrht 
over  his  commission  and  orders;  upon  that  the  pope  called  for  his  datary  and  for  Simonetta 
and  Capisuchi.  Till  they  came  in,  the  pope  in  discourse  asked  both  for  Gardiner  and  Brian, 
seeming  not  to  know  that  they  were  at  ]\Iarseillcs;  and  he  lamented  the  death  of  Bennet: 
he  complained  of  the  king's  using  him  as  he  did.  Bonner,  on  the  other  hand,  complained 
of  his  unkind  usage  of  the  king ;  and  that  he  had,  contrary  to  his  promise,  avocated  the 
cause,  when  it  was  brought  to  tlie  point  of  giving  sentence;  and  had  now  retained  the  cause 
to  Rome,  whither  the  king  could  not  come  personally,  nor  was  he  bound  to  send  a  proctor  ; 
and  he  urged  the  matter  very  close  upon  the  pope.  He  also  complained,  thai  the  king's 
cause  being  just,  and  esteemed  so  by  the  best  learned  men  in  Christendom,  yet  the  pope 
kept  it  so  long  in  his  hands.  The  pope  answered,  that  had  not  tne  queen  refused  the  judges 
as  suspect,  and  taken  an  oath  that  she  expected  no  justice  in  tlie  king's  dominions,  lie  would 
not  have  avocated  the  cause :  but  in  that  case,  notwithstanding  his  promise,  he  was  bound 
to  do  it ;  and  the  delay  of  the  matter  lay  wholly  at  the  king's  door,  who  did  not  send  a 
proctor.  While  Bonner  was  replying,  the  datary  came  in,  and  the  pope  cut  him  short, 
and  commanded  the  datary  to  read  the  commission,  whicli  he  did  :  the  p(jpe  often  inter- 
rupted the  reading  it,  with  words  that  expressed  a  high  displeasure :  and  when  the  appeal 
was  read  to  the  next  lawful  general  council  to  be  held  in  a  proper  place,  he  expressed  with 
some  rage  his  indignation  ;  but  restrained  himself,  and  said,  all  that  came  from  the  king 
■was  welcome  to  him  :  but  Ijy  his  gesture  and  manner,  it  appeared  he  was  much  discomposed. 
Yet  after  that,  he  showed  how  willing  he  was  to  call  a  council,  but  that  tlie  king  seemed  to 
put  it  off;  he  ordered  the  datary  to  read  it  quite  through.    In  the  end,  mention  being  made 
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of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  sentence,  he  spake  of  tliat  witli  great  contempt.  He  also 
observed  that  the  king  in  words  expressed  respect  to  the  church  and  to  the  apostolic  see, 
yet  he  expressed  none  to  his  person.  While  they  were  thus  in  discourse,  the  king  of  France 
came  to  see  the  pope,  who  met  him  at  the  door.  That  king  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  the 
business,  though  Bonner  believed  he  did  know  it :  the  pope  told  him  what  they  were  about; 
they  two  continued  in  pi-ivate  discourse  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  seemed  very 
cheerful :  then  that  king  went  away ;  the  pope  conducted  him  to  the  door  of  the  antichamber. 
AVhen  the  pope  came  back,  he  ordered  the  datary  to  read  out  all  that  remained ;  the  pope 
often  interrujttiug  him  as  he  read.  When  the  first  instrument  was  read  to  an  end,  Bonner 
offered  the  two  aj)peals  that  the  king  had  made  to  a  general  council;  these  the  pope  delivered 
to  the  datary,  that  he  might  read  them. 

"  When  ail  was  read,  the  pope  said  he  would  consider  with  the  cardinals  what  answer 
Jt  nils  niect-  ^^''"''^  ^^  ^^  giveu  them,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  writings  were  to  remain 
eJ  by  tlm  with  him  :  but  Bonner  pressing  to  have  them  again,  he  said  he  would  consider 
I'ope.  what  answer  he  was  to  give  to  that.     So  the  pope  dismissed  him  after  an 

audience  that  lasted  three  hours.  The  datary  told  Bonner  there  was  to  be  a  consistory  next 
day ;  after  tluit  he  might  come  to  receive  his  answer.  On  the  10th  a  consistory  was  held  ; 
in  the  afternoon  the  jjope  was  long  taken  up  with  the  blessing  of  beads,  and  admitting 
])ersons  of  quality,  of  both  sexes,  to  kiss  his  foot.  When  that  was  over,  he  called  Bonner 
in,  and  the  i)ope  began  to  express  his  mind  towards  the  king,  that  it  was  to  do  him  all 
justice,  and  to  please  him  all  he  could  ;  and  though  it  had  not  been  so  taken,  yet  he  intended 
to  continue  in  the  same  mind  :  but  according  to  a  constitution  of  pope  Pius,  that  condemned 
all  such  appeals,  he  rejected  the  king's  appeal  to  a  general  council  as  frivolous  and  unlawful. 
As  for  a  general  council,  he  would  use  all  his  diligence  to  have  it  meet,  as  he  had  formerly 
done,  but  the  calling  it  belonged  wholly  to  him :  he  said  he  would  not  restore  the  instru- 
ments, and  told  Bonner  that  the  datary  should  give  him  his  answer  in  writing.  Bonner 
went  to  the  datary's  chamber,  where  he  found  the  answer  already  written,  but  not  signed 
by  him ;  next  day  he  signed  it ;  adding  the  salvo  of  answering  it  more  fully  and  more 
particularly,  if  it  should  be  thought  meet. 

"  The  pope  left  ilarseilles  the  next  day,  and  went  towards  Rome.  Bonner  concludes 
that  the  French  knew  of  their  design,  and  were  willing  it  should  be  done  two  or  three  days 
before  the  pope's  departure  ;  yet  when  it  was  done,  they  said  it  had  spoiled  all  their  matters 
and  the  king's  likewise."  He  says  nothing  of  any  threatening  of  bad  usage  to  himself.  The 
king  of  France  indeed,  when  he  expostulated  upon  the  affront  done  the  pope  while  in  his  house, 
said  that  he  durst  not  have  done  that  in  any  other  place :  this  makes  it  probable  that  the 
j)ope  told  him  how  he  would  have  used  Bonner  if  he  had  served  him  with  that  appeal  in  his 
own  territories.  So  whether  this  came  to  be  known  afterwards  from  the  court  of  France, 
or  whether  Bonner  might  have  spread  it  in  England  at  his  return,  to  raise  the  value  of  that 
piece  of  service  which  he  was  capable  of  doing,  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  certain  it  was 
.    .  reported  in  England  so,  that  in  tlie  answer  to  Sanders  it  is  set  down  ;  and  from 

him  I  took  it :  but  I  will  leave  it  with  the  reader  to  consider  what  credit  may 
be  due  to  it. 

At  the  same  time  Cranmer  hearing  the  pope  designed  to  proceed  against  him,  did  by  the 
king's  order  appeal  likewise  to  a  general  council,  and  sent  the  instrument  with  a  warrant  to 
execute  it  to  Cromwell,  that  it  might  be  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to  get  it  to  be 
intimated  to  the  pope,  in  the  best  manner  that  could  be  thought  of :  he  therefore,  by  the  king's 

Collection,  command,  sent  this  to  him  in  a  letter  dated  the  22nd  of  November,  which  will 
Number  24.  be  found  in  tiie  Collection  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  mo  what  was  done 
upon  it. 

I  sliall  in  tliC  next  place  give  an  account  of  the  instructions  that  the  king  of  France  sent 
by  Bellay,  then  translated  from  Bayonne  to  Paris,  whom  he  despatched  immc- 

Bellay  sent  ^^i^tely   after  he   came   back  from   Marseilles,   as   the  person   in  the  kingdom 

over  to  ilu:      that  was  the  most  acceptable  to  the  king.     The  substance  of  them  is,  "  That 

k)iigby  King  Francis  had  at  the  interview  studied  nothing  so  much  as  to  advance  Henry's 

matters  :  yet  he  heard  that  he  complained  of  him  as  having  done  less  than  he 

expected,  which  he  iook  much  amiss.     It  was  agreed  by  the  two  kings,  that  a  proposition 
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should  be  set  on  foot  for  the  duke  of  Orleans  marrying  the  pope's  niece ;  which  had  not 
been  before  thought  of.  Tlie  matter  was  so  far  advanced,  and  the  interview  so  settled,  that 
Francis  could  not  afterwards  put  it  off  with  honour ;  all  being  done  pursuant  to  their  first 
agreement  at  Calais.  The  pope  promised  to  make  no  new  step  in  king  Henry's  matter  if  he 
would  do  the  same.  But  king  Henry  did  innovate  in  many  particulars,  yet,  contrary  to  all 
men's  expectations,  he  had  effectually  restrained  the  pope  from  showing  his  resentments 
upon  it :  and  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  have  engaged  the  pope  against  the  emperor,  if  king 
Henry  would  have  given  him  any  handle  for  it.  Once  Francis  hoped  to  have  brought 
Henry  to  Marseilles ;  but  he  judged  that  was  not  fit  for  him,  and  promised  to  send  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  in  his  stead  :  for  notwithstanding  the  sentence  passed  at  Rome,  a  remedy 
was  proposed,  if  a  person  was  sent  with  full  powers  as  was  expected.  When  Gardiner 
came  to  Marseilles,  he  said  he  had  orders  to  do  whatsoever  Francis  should  direct  him,  but 
indeed  he  brought  no  such  powers.  The  pope  was  resolved  to  do  all  that  he  could  advise 
him  for  Henry's  satisfaction  :  and  Fi'ancis  would  enter  upon  none  of  his  own  affairs,  till  that 
was  first  settled  :  he  still  waited  for  powers  from  England,  but  none  were  sent.  This  might 
have  provoked  Francis  to  have  been  less  zealous,  but  it  did  not :  instead  of  sending  what 
Francis  expected,  there  was  an  appeal  made  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council,  which  so 
highly  provoked  the  pope,  that  what  he  had  been  labouring  to  do  a  whole  week,  was  pulled 
down  in  one  hour.  It  was  also  an  injury  to  Francis  to  use  the  pope  ill  without  his  know- 
ledge, when  he  was  in  his  house,  doing  tliat  there  which  they  durst  not  have  done  anywhere 
else.  This  gave  great  joy  to  the  Spaniards,  and  though  the  pope  offered  to  put  Leghorn, 
Parma,  and  Placentia,  with  other  places  of  great  importance,  into  Francis's  hand,  yet  upon 
tlie  rupture  with  Henry,  he  would  treat  of  nothing,  so  he  concluded  the  marriage,  with  no 
advantage  to  himself  from  it ;  and  yet  for  all  this  zeal  and  friendship  that  he  had  expressed 
to  king  Henry,  he  had  no  thanks,  but  only  complaints.  He  saw  he  was  disposed  to  suspect 
him  in  everything,  as  in  particular  for  his  treating  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  though  by  so 
doing  he  had  taken  him  wholly  out  of  the  emperor's  hands.  He  proposes  of  new  to  king  Henry 
the  same  means  that  were  proposed  at  IMarseilles,  in  order  to  the  reconciling  him  to  the  pope, 
with  some  other  motions,  which  he  will  see  are  good  and  reasonable,  and  upon  that  all  that 
passed  would  be  easily  repaired :  he  perceived  plainly  at  IMarseilles,  that  the  king's  ambas- 
sadors had  no  intentions  to  bring  matters  to  an  agreement ;  and  when  he  told  them  that 
he  saw  there  was  no  intention  to  make  up  matters,  they  only  smiled.  It  touched  the  king 
of  France  very  sensibly  to  see  all  his  friendship  and  good  offices  to  be  so  little  understood 
and  so  ill  requited.  He  was  offered  the  duchy  of  Milan  if  he  would  suffer  the  emperor  and 
the  pope  to  proceed  against  the  king  of  England.  But  he  was  now  to  offer  to  king  Henry, 
if  he  would  reconcile  himself  to  the  pope,  a  league  between  the  pope  and  the  two  kings 
offensive  and  defensive.  But  if  king  Henry  would  come  into  no  such  agreement,  yet  he 
was  to  assure  him  that  he  would  still  continue  in  a  firm  and  brotherly  friendship  with  him ; 
and  if  by  reason  of  his  marriage  and  the  censures  that  might  be  passed  on  that  account,  any 
prince  should  make  war  upon  him,  that  he  would  assist  him  according  to  their  treaties  :  and 
that  he  would  so  manage  the  king  of  Scotland,  that  he  should  engage  him  into  a  defensive 
league  with  him.  In  conclusion,  he  desired  that  some  other  better  instruments  than  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  might  be  employed,  for  he  thought  he  had  no  good  intentions,  neither 
to  the  one  nor  the  other  of  them." 

There  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  these  instructions  are  not  fully  set  forth  by  Le 
Grand :  for  the  best  argument  to  persuade  the  king  to  come  to  terms  of  reconciliation,  was 
to  tell  him  what  the  pope  had  said  to  him  of  the  justice  of  his  cause.  It  is  certain  that 
Francis  owned  that  on  other  occasions;  this  makes  it  highly  probable  that  it  was  set 
forth  in  these  instructions ;  so  that  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  some  part  of  them  is 
suppressed. 

At  this  time  the  king  in  a  letter  to  his  ambassador  that  was  at  the  emperor's  court, 
Cotton  Libr.  after  he  had  ordered  him  to  lay  open  the  falsehood  of  the  reports  that  had  been 
Nero,  B  6.  carried  to  the  emperor  of  queen  Catherine's  being  ill  used,  and  to  complain  of 
ation^made"to  ^^^  obstinate  temper,  and  of  her  insisting  on  her  appeal  to  the  pope,  after  the 
the  Empcioi.  law  was  passed  against  all  such   appeals :  he  adds,  that   as  he  had  told  the 
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emperor's  ambassador  at  his  court,  the  pope  had  to  the  French  king  confessed  that 
his  cause  was  just  and  lawful ;  and  that  he  had  promised  to  him  at  Marseilles,  that  if 
the  king  would  send  a  proxy,  he  would  give  sentence  for  him  in  his  principal  cause ;  which 
the  king  refused  to  do,  looking  on  that  as  a  derogation  from  his  royal  dignity.  The  pope 
it  seems  looked  on  his  refusing  to  do  this  as  a  contempt,  and  pronounced  sentence  against 
him,  notwithstanding  his  appeal  to  a  general  council  that  had  been  personally  intimated  to 
him.  This  the  king  imputed  to  his  malice,  and  his  design  to  support  his  usurped 
authority. 

The  bishop  of  Paris,  coming  to  London,  had  very  long  and  earnest  conferences  with  the 
De  Bellav's  ^'"S"  ^^  conclusion,  the  king  promised,  that  if  the  pope  would  supersede  his 
Mcm.p.414.  sentence,  the  king  would  likewise  supersede  the  separating  himself  entirely  from 
He  prevailed  his  obedieuce.  Upon  that,  though  it  was  in  winter,  he  went  immediately  post 
k" "to'sub*  to  Rome.  At  the  same  time  the  king  sent  a  letter  to  his  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
mit.°  He  tells  them,  "  that  after  the  interview  at  Marseilles,  he  had  heard,  both  by 

A  Letter  of  Bonner  and  Sir  Gregory,  that  the  pope  had  in  a  lively  manner  spoken  to  the 
Vi'^a'T  «  **-  ^'i^P^ror  in  favour  of  the  king's  cause,  and  seemed  more  inclined  than  formerly 
dors  at  Rome,  to  do  him  justice.  He  had  proposed  that  the  king  should  send  a  mandate, 
Rymer  MSS.  desiring  his  cause  might  be  tried  in  an  indiiferent  place ;  upon  which  he  would 
Col. Num.  o.  ggj^^  ^  legate  and  two  auditors  to  form  the  process,  reserving  the  judgment  to 
himself:  or,  that  the  king  of  France  and  he  would  concur  to  procure  a  general  council,  by 
concluding  a  truce  for  three  or  four  years ;  upon  which  he  would  call  one,  and  leave  the  king's 
cause  to  be  judged  in  it.  The  same  overtures  were  made  to  the  king  by  the  popes  nuncio. 
He  pretended  that  sir  Gregory  had  made  them  to  the  pope  in  the  king's  name,  and  that  the 
pope  had  agreed  to  them  ;  yet  the  king  had  never  sent  any  such  orders  to  sir  Gregory,  but 
rather  to  the  contrary.  Yet,  since  the  pope  in  these  overtures  showed  better  inclinations 
than  formerly,  which  indeed  he  was  out  of  hope  of,  he  ordered  thanks  to  be  given  him  in  his 
name.  The  king  asked  nothing  in  return  for  all  the  service  he  had  done  him  and  the  see, 
but  justice  according  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  ordinances  of  the  holy  councils ;  which  if 
he  would  now  do  speedily,  setting  aside  all  delays,  he  might  be  sure  that  he  and  his  king- 
dom would  be  as  loving  to  him  and  his  see  as  they  had  been  formerly  accustomed  to  be.  But 
for  the  truce,  how  desirous  soever  he  was  of  outward  quiet,  yet  he  could  not  set  himself  to 
procure  it  till  he  had  first  peace  in  his  own  conscience,  which  the  pope  might  give  him ;  and 
then  he  would  use  his  best  endeavours  for  a  general  peace  with  the  king  of  France,  from 
whom  he  would  never  separate  himself.  He  therefore  charges  them  to  press  the  pope  to 
remit  the  fact  to  be  tried  within  the  kingdom  according  to  the  old  sanctions  of  general 
councils.  If  the  pope  would  grant  his  desire,  he  would  dispose  all  his  allies  to  concur  in  the 
service  of  that  see.  He  could  not  consent  to  let  his  cause  be  tried  out  of  the  realm  ;  it  was 
contrary  both  to  his  prerogative  and  to  the  laws  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  by  his  coronation  oath 
he  was  bound  to  maintain  those.  So,  without  the  consent  of  his  parliament,  he  could  not 
iigree  to  it ;  and  he  was  sure  they  would  never  consent  to  that.  He  hoped  the  pope  would 
not  compel  him  to  do  things  prejudicial  to  the  papal  dignity  as  it  was  then  exercised, 
which,  unless  he  were  forced  to  it  by  the  pope's  conduct  towards  him,  he  had  no  mind  to 
do.  The  pope  had  said  to  sir  Gregory,  tliat  by  their  laws  the  pope  could  not  dispense  in 
such  a  marriage,  unless  there  was  an  urgent  cause  pressing  it ;  and  the  clearing  this  point, 
he  thought,  would  more  certainly  advance  the  king's  cause  than  the  opinion  of  lawyers  and 
divines  that  the  pope  could  not  dispense  with  it.  The  emperor  had  said  to  the  pope,  that 
tliere  was  an  extreme  bloody  war  at  that  time  between  England  and  Spain,  for  the  pacifying 
which  the  dispensation  allowing  the  marriage  was  granted ;  whereas,  in  the  league  signed  by 
liis  father,  and  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  upon  which  tlie  dispensation  was  obtained,  no 
such  thing  was  pretended  :  the  marriage  was  agreed  to  for  the  continuance  and  augmentation 
of  their  amity,  and  upon  the  account  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  queen.  It  was  also  plainly 
expressed  in  that  league  that  her  former  marriage  was  consummated :  so  the  dispensation 
was  gi'anted  without  any  urgent  cause  ;  and  therefore,  by  the  pope's  own  concession,  it  could 
not  be  valid.  He  sent  to  Rome  an  attested  transcript  of  that  league  ;  so  if  the  pope  would 
refer  t!ie  judging  in  this  matter  to  the  church  of  England,  and  ratify  the  sentence  given  in 
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it,  he  will  not  only  acquire  the  obedience  of  us  and  of  our  people,  but  pacify  the  disputes 
that  have  been  raised,  to  the  quiet  of  all  Christendom.  He  concludes,  that  if  the  pope  seemed 
disposed  to  be  benevolent  to  the  king,  they  were  not  to  declare  all  this  as  his  final  answer, 
but  to  assure  him  that  he  would  study  by  all  honourable  ways  to  concur  with  the  pope's 
towardly  mind,  if  he  will  earnestly  apply  himself,  and  persevere  in  such  opinion,  as  may  bo 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  said  cause."  This  is  all  that  I  can  find  of  the  submission  that  lie 
offered ;  but  how  much  further  his  promises  sent  by  the  bishop  of  Paris  went,  docs  not 
appear  to  me. 

To  quicken  the  court  of  France  to  interpose  effectually  with  tin;  pope,  to  bring  this  matter 

to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  papists  of  England  laboured  earnestly  for,  the  duke 

Letter  to  ^^  Norfolk  wrote,  on  the  27th  of  January,  a  very  full  letter  on  the  subject  to 

Montmorency.  Montmoreucy.     "  He  was  glad  that  the  bishop  of  Paris  was  sent  to  Rome  with 

Le  Grand,  p.     instructions  cxprcssino;  the  entire  union  that  was  between  the  two  kinsrs.     He 

roQ  .  .  .... 

wished  he  might  succeed ;  for  if  the  pope  would  persist  in  his  obstinacy  to  favour 
the  emperor,  and  to  oppress  the  king  in  his  most  just  cause,  an  opposition  to  his  autliority 
would  be  unavoidable ;  and  it  would  give  occasions  to  many  questions  greatly  to  his  preju- 
dice and  against  his  usurpations.  It  began  to  be  believed  that  the  pope  had  no  autliority 
out  of  Rome,  any  more  than  any  other  bishop  has  out  of  his  diocese ;  and  that  tins  usurped 
authority  grew  by  the  permission  of  princes  blinded  by  popes,  who,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  good  of  the  church,  had  maintained  it.  To  support  this,  many  clear  texts  of 
Scripture  were  brought,  with  reasons  founded  on  them  :  and  many  histories  were  alleged,  to 
prove  that  popes  themselves  were  made  by  the  emperors ;  and  that  tlieir  authority  was  only 
suffered,  but  not  granted,  nor  confirmed,  by  emperors  or  kings.  Of  all  this  the  bishops  and 
other  doctors  had  made  such  discoveries,  that  he  himself  and  other  noblemen,  as  well  as  the 
body  of  the  people,  were  so  convinced  of  it,  that  if  the  king  would  give  way  to  it  (which,  if 
no  interposition  saves  it,  probably  he  will  do),  this  present  parliament  will  withdraw  from 
the  pope's  obedience  ;  and  then  everything  that  depends  on  it  will  be  hated  and  abhorred  by  the 
whole  nation,  and  other  states  and  kingdoms  may  from  thence  be  moved  to  do  the  same.  He, 
out  of  the  friendship  that  was  between  them,  gave  liim  tliis  advertisement.  He  apprehended 
some  ill  effects  from  the  readiness  the  king  of  France  had  expressed  to  favour  the  pope,  even 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  authority ;  for  he  had  taken  a  bull  to  do  justice  in  his  own  king- 
dom, as  if  he  had  not  full  authority  to  do  that  without  a  bull.  The  pope  and  his  successors 
might  make  this  a  precedent  for  usurping  on  tlie  royal  authority.  He  also  complains,  that 
though  their  king  had  promised  to  the  earl  of  Rochford  tliat  Beda,  who  had  calumniated  the 
king  so  much,  and  was  his  enemy  in  his  just  cause,  should  be  banished,  not  only  from  Paris, 
but  out  of  his  kingdom,  yet  he  was  now  suddenly  recalled.  He  wishes  these  things  may  be 
considered  in  time :  he  does  not  propose  that  the  king  of  France  should  turn  the  pope's 
enemy ;  but  if  there  came  a  rupture  between  the  king  and  the  pope,  that  he  would  not  so 
favour  the  pope  as  to  give  him  more  boldness  in  executing  his  malice  against  the  king  or  his 
subjects  ;  and  that  they  might  not  be  deceived  by  his  promises,  as  if  he  would  enable  Francis 
to  recover  his  dominions  in  Italy,  if  he  should  be  thereby  engaged  to  lose  the  friendship  of 
the  king  .and  his  allies." 

This  came  in  time  to  quicken  the  court  of  France  ;  for,  by  a  letter  writ  from  Rome  on  the 

20th  of  February,  it  appears  that  the  pope  was  at  that  time  in  great  anxiety. 
Vitell.  B.  14.  11^  ^^^^  pressed  hard  by  the  imperialists  on  the  one  hand,  and  he  saw  the  danger 
The  Pope  was  of  losing  England  on  the  other  hand.  To  some  about  him  he  expressed  a  great 
in  great  anx-    inclination  to  be  reconciled  to  the  king  :  he  sent  secretly  for  some  great  lawyers  ; 

they  were  positive  that  the  king's  cause  was  just,  and  that  his  second  marriage 
was  good.  But  now  the  matter  being  brought  to  a  crisis,  I  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  De 
De  Bellay's  Bellay,  who,  no  doubt,  had  his  information  from  his  brother.  "  King  Henry,  upon 
Mem.  p.  414,  the  remonstrances  that  the  bishop  of  Paris  made  to  him,  condescended,  tliat  if 
'  ■  the  pope  would  supersede  the  sentence  till  he  sent  judges  to  hear  his  matter,  he 
would  supersede  the  executing  that  which  he  was  resolved  to  do ;  which  was  to  separate 
himself  entirely  from  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome.  And  the  bishop  of  Paris  offering  to 
undertake  the  journey  to  Rome,  he  assured  him,  that  wlicn  he  obtained  that  wliich  he  went 
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to  demand  there,  he  v/ould  immediately  send  him  sufficient  powers  to  confirm  tliat  which  he 
had  promised,  trusting  in  him  by  reason  of  the  great  friendship  that  he  had  for  so  long  a 
time  borne  him ;  for  lie  had  been  ambassador  in  his  court  for  two  years. 

"  It  was  a  very  severe  winter ;  but  the  bishop  thought  the  trouble  was  small,  so  he  might 
accomplish  tliat  which  he  went  upon.  So  he  came  in  good  time  to  Rome,  before 
eo^ to  Rome  anything  was  done ;  and  in  an  audience  in  the  consistory  he  gave  an  account  of 
in  liopea  to  that  which  he  had  obtained  of  the  king  of  England  for  the  good  of  the  church. 
make  up  the  "phc  proposition  was  judged  reasonable,  and  a  time  was  assigned  him  for  getting 
the  king's  answer.  So  he  despatched  a  courier  to  the  king,  with  a  charge  to  use 
such  diligence  that  he  might  return  within  the  time  limited. 

"  Tlie  day  that  was  set  for  the  return  of  the  messenger  being  come,  and  the  courier  not 
TlielinalScn-  come  back,  the  imperialists  pressed  in  consistory  that  the  pope  should  give 
teiice  given  in  sentence.  The  bishop,  on  the  other  hand,  pressed  both  the  pope,  in  particular, 
great  haste.  ^^^  ^^l  the  cardinals,  that  they  would  continue  the  time  only  for  six  days, 
alleging  that  some  accident  might  have  happened  to  the  courier, — the  sea  might  not  be  pass- 
able, or  the  wind  contrary ;  so  that  either  in  going  or  coming  the  courier  might  be  delayed : 
and  since  the  king  had  patience  for  six  years,  they  might  well  grant  him  a  delay  for  six  days. 
He  made  these  remonstrances  in  full  consistory,  to  which  many  of  those  who  saw  the  clearest, 
and  judged  the  best  of  things,  condescended :  but  the  greater  number  prevailed  over  the 
lesser  number  of  those  who  considered  well  the  prejudice  that  was  like  to  happen  to  the 
church  by  it ;  and  tliey  went  on  with  that  precipitation,  that  they  did  -in  one  consistory  that 
which  could  not  be  done  in  three  consistories ;  and  so  the  sentence  was  fulminated. 

"  Two  days  had  not  passed,  when  the  courier  came  with  the  powers  and  declarations  from 
The  Courier  the  king  of  England,  of  which  the  bishop  had  assured  tlieni.  This  did  much  con- 
came  Two  found  those  who  had  been  for  the  precipitating  the  matter.  They  met  often,  to 
Days  too  late,  ggg  jj  ^jj^,y  gy^jfj  redrcss  that  which  they  had  spoiled  ;  but  they  found  no  remedy. 
The  king  of  England,  seeing  with  what  indignity  he  was  used,  and  that  they  showed  as  little 
regard  to  liim  as  if  he  liad  been  the  meanest  person  in  Christendom,  did  immediately  with- 
draw himself  and  his  kingdom  from  the  obedience  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  declared 
himself  to  be,  under  God,  tlie  Head  of  the  Church  of  England." 

We  have  a  further  account  of  this  transaction  in  the  letters  that  M.  Le  Grand  has  pub- 
lished.     On  the  22d  of  February,  Raince,  the  French  ambassador,  wrote  from 
p.  f/so  631.'    lionie  a  letter  full  of  good  hopes;  and  it  seems  the  bishop  of  Paris  wrote  in  the 
Further  Same  strain  :  but  his  letter  of  the  23rd  of  March  is  very  different  from  that.     It 

Proofs  of  this  yf^g  Qj^  tjjQ  same  day  that  the  consistory  was  held.  "  There  were  two-and-twenty 
cardinals  present  when  sentence  was  given ;  by  which  king  Henry's  marriage 
with  queen  Katherine  was  declared  good  and  valid,  and  the  issue  by  it  lawful.  Upon  hear- 
ing the  news  of  this,  he  went  and  asked  the  pope  about  it,  who  told  him  it  was  true ;  but 
that  though  some  would  have  liad  it  immediately  intimated,  he  had  delayed  the  ordering 
that  till  after  Easter.  He,  with  the  other  French  ambassadoi'S,  made  no  answer  to  the  pope  ; 
only  the  bisliop  of  Paris  told  liim  he  had  no  other  business  there,  so  he  must  return  home 
again.  They  did  not  put  the  pope  in  mind  of  the  promises  and  assurances  he  had  given 
them  to  the  contrary,  when  they  saw  it  was  to  no  purpose ;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  say  such 
things  as  the  occasion  required :  but  tlie  bishop  intended  to  speak  more  plainly  to  the  pope 
when  he  should  take  his  leave  of  him,  which  would  be  within  three  or  four  days.  He  adds, 
tliat  for  some  reasons,  which  he  would  tell  the  French  king,  they  were  in  doubt  whether 
that  which  was  done  was  not  conform  to  a  secret  intention  of  the  king's  that  was  not  made 
known  to  them.  He  apprehended,  if  he  stayed  longer  there,  it  might  give  the  king  of 
England  cause  of  suspicion :  for  he  had,  by  his  last  letters  to  him,  given  him  assurances, 
upon  which  perhaps  he  had  dismissed  his  parliament ;  for  which  he  would  be  much  displeased 
with  the  bishop.  He  desires  the  king  will  give  advice  of  this  with  all  diligence  to  king 
Henry;  and  then  all  the  world  would  see  that  the  king  had  done  all  that  was  possible  for 
him  to  do,  both  to  serve  his  friend  and  to  prevent  the  great  mischief  that  might  follow  to  the 
church  and  to  all  Christendom ;  for  there  was  not  any  one  thing  omitted  that  could  have 
been  done;.    The  imperialists  were  running  about  the  streets  in  great  bodies,  crying  '  Empire  !' 
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and  '  Spain  ! '  as  if  they  had  got  a  victory ;  and  had  bonfires  and  discharges  of  cannon  upon 
it.  The  cardinals  Trevulce,  Rodolphe,  and  Priane  were  not  of  that  number :  others  had 
not  behaved  themselves  so  well  as  was  expected.  Raince,  one  of  the  ambassadors,  said,  he 
would  give  himself  to  the  devil  if  the  pope  should  not  find  a  way  to  set  all  right  that  is  now 
spoiled.  He  pressed  the  other  ambassadors  to  go  again  to  the  pope  for  that  end,  it  being  a 
maxim  in  the  canon  law  that  matrimonial  causes  are  never  so  finally  judged,  but  that  they 
may  be  reviewed.  They  were  assured  that  the  pope  was  surprised  in  this,  as  well  as  he  had 
been  in  the  first  sentence  passed  in  this  matter.  The  pope  had  been  all  that  night  advising 
with  his  doctors  how  to  find  a  remedy,  and  was  in  great  pain  about  it :  upon  the  knowledge 
of  this,  they  were  resolved  to  go  to  him,  and  see  if  anything  was  to  be  expected.  In  a  post- 
script, he  tells  the  king  that  he  ought  not  to  think  it  strange  if,  in  their  last  letters,  they 
"ave  other  hopes  of  the  opinions  of  the  cardinals  than  appeared  now  by  their  votes.  They 
took  what  they  wrote  to  him  from  what  they  said,  which  they  heard,  and  not 
Mel  Hist,  fj.^^^  ^.jjgjj.  thoughts,  which  they  could  not  know."  By  a  letter  that  Pompone 
'"'      ''  Trevulce  wrote  from  Lyons  to  the  bishop  of  Auxerre,  it  appears  that  the  bishop 

of  Paris  passed  through  Lyons  in  his  return  on  the  14th,  two  days  before.  "  In  it  he  gave 
him  the  same  account  of  the  final  sentence  that  was  formerly  related.  The  bishop  said  to 
him  it  was  not  the  pope's  fault,  for  he  was  for  a  delay  ;  and  if  they  had  granted  a  delay  of 
six  days,  the  king  of  England  would  have  returned  to  the  obedience  of  the  apostolic  see,  and 
left  his  cause  to  be  proceeded  in  according  to  justice  ;  but  the  imperialists  and  their  party  in 
the  consistory  pressed  the  matter  so,  that  they  would  admit  of  no  delay  :  but  when,  after  a 
day,  the  courier  came,  the  imperialists  themselves  were  confounded.  He  adds  one  thing 
that  the  bishop  told  him  of  his  brother  the  cardinal,  that  he  pressed  the  delay  so  earnestly 
that  he  was  reproached  for  it,  and  called  a  Frenchman.  He  avowed  that  he  was  a  servant 
to  the  most  Christian  king,  and  that  the  king  of  France  and  his  predecessors  had  never  done 
anything  but  good  to  the  apostolic  see." 

And  now  I  have  laid  together  all  the  proceedings  in  the  matters  relating  to  the  king's 
divorce  and  his  breach  with  the  court  of  Rome.    In  opening  all  this,  I  have  had 

tlr^'Bilach""  ^  o^'^^*  '^^^^  ^^  ''S'**  S^^^°  ™*^  ^y  *''®  papers  that  M.  Le  Grand  has  published, 
and  by  the  book  that  he  gave  me ;  for  which,  whatever  other  differences  I  may 
have  with  him,  I  return  him,  in  this  public  way,  my  hearty  thanks.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  signal  train  of  Providence  in  the  whole  progress  of  this  matter,  that  thus  ended  in  a 
total  rupture.  The  court  of  Rome,  being  overawed  by  the  emperor,  engaged  itself  far  at 
first;  but  when  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France  were  so  entirely  imited  as  they  knew  they 
were,  it  seems  they  were  under  an  infatuation  from  God  to  carry  their  authority  so  far  at  a 
time  in  which  they  saw  the  king  of  England  had  a  parliament  inclined  to  support  him  in  his 
breach  with  Rome.  It  was  but  too  visible,  that  the  king  would  have  given  all  up  if  the 
pope  would  have  done  him  but  common  justice ;  but  when  the  matter  was  brought  so  near 
a  total  union,  an  entire  breach  followed  in  the  very  time  in  which  it  was  thought  all  was 
made  up.  Those  who  favoured  the  Reformation  saw  all  their  hopes,  as  it  seomed,  blasted  ; 
but  of  a  sudden  all  was  revived  again.  This  was  an  amazing  transaction ;  and  how  little 
honour  soever  this  full  discovery  of  all  tlie  steps  raade  in  it  does  to  the  memory  of  king 
Henry,  who  retained  his  inclinations  to  a  great  deal  of  popery  to  the  end  of  his  life,  yet  it  is 
much  to  the  glory  of  God's  providence  that  made  the  persons  most  concerned  to  prevent  and 
hinder  the  breach  to  be  the  very  persons  that  brought  it  on,  and  in  a  manner  forced  it. 

The  sentence  was  given  at  Rome  on  the  23rd  of  March,  on  the  same  day  in  which  the 
act  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  did  pass  here  in  England.  And  certainly  the 
parliament  was  ended  before  it  was  possible  to  have  had  the  news  from  Rome  of  what  passed 
in  the  consistory  on  the  23rd  of  March ;  for  it  was  prorogued  on  the  30th  of  March.  So 
that  if  king  Henry's  w  ^rd  had  been  taken  by  the  pope  and  the  consistory,  he  seems  to  have 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  have  made  it  good,  since  it  is  scarce  possible  to  think  that  a  parlia- 
ment that  had  gone  so  far  in  the  breach  with  Rome  could  have  been  prevailed  on  to  undo  all 
that  they  had  been  doing  for  four  years  together. 

Xothing  material  passed  in  convocation  before  the  31st  of  March;  and  tlien  the  actuary 
exliibited  the  answer  of  the  lower  house  to  this  question.  "  "Whether  the  bishop  of  Rome  has 
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any  greater  jurisdiction  given  him  by  God  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  within  the  kingdom  of 

England,  than  any  other  foreign  bishop  ?"    There  were  thirty-two  for  the  nega- 

concur  to  re.    *^^'^5  f'^"*"  ^^^  *'''®  affirmative,  and  one  doubted.     It  was  a  thin  liouse,  and  no  doubt 

Bounce  the      many  absented  themselves  on  design  :  but  it  does  not  appear  how  this  passed 

Pope'sAutho-  in  j^i,g  upper  house,  or  whether  it  was  at  all  debated  there;  for  the  prelates  had, 

"  ^'  by  their  votes  in  the  house  of  lords,  given  their  opinions  already  on  the  point. 

Tlie  convocation  at  York  had  the  same  position,  no  more  made  a  question,  put  to  them  on 

the  5th  of  May :  there  the  archbishop's  presidents  were  deputed  by  him  to  confirm  and 

fortify  this.     After  they  had  examined  it  carefully,  they  did  all  unanimously,  without  a 

contrary  vote,  agree  to  it ;  upon  which  an  instrument  was  made  by  the  archbishop,  and 

o,-    sent  to  the  kins,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection  as  it  was  taken  out  of 

tlie  register  oi  i  ork. 

The  king  sent  the  same  question  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  had  their  answer.  That 
part  of  the  king's  letter  that  relates  to  this  matter,  and  the  university's  answer,  were  sent 
nie,  taken  from  the  archives  there  by  the  learned  JMr.  Bingham,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
„  .  „  r)7  Collection.  The  king  required  them  to  examine  the  question  sent  by  him  to 
them,  concerning  the  power  and  primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  return 
their  answer  under  the  common  seal  with  convenient  speed,  according  to  the  sincere  truth  : 
dated  from  Greenwich  the  18th  day  of  May.  The  answer  is  directed  to  all  the  sons  of  their 
mother  church,  and  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  their  chancellor,  and  the 
whole  convocation  of  all  doctors,  and  masters  regents,  and  non-regents.  "  It  sets  forth,  that 
whereas  the  king  had  received  the  complaints  and  petitions  of  his  parliament  against  some 
intolerable  foreign  exactions,  and  some  controversies  being  raised  concerning  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  king,  that  he  might  satisfy  his  peo])le,  but  not  break  in 
upon  anything  declared  in  the  Scriptures  (which  he  will  be  always  most  ready  to  defend 
with  his  blood),  had  sent  this  question  to  them  (setting  it  down  in  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  the  convocation).  They,  upon  this,  to  make  all  tlie  returns  of  duty  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  king,  had  brought  togetlier  the  whole  faculty  of  divinity  ;  and  for  many  days 
they  had  searched  the  Scriptures  and  the  most  approved  commentators  ;  and  had  collated 
them  diligently,  and  had  held  public  disputations  on  the  matter.  And  at  last  they  had  all 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  no  greater  jurisdiction  given  him  by  God 
in  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  this  kingdom  of  England,  than  any  other  foreign  bishop.  This 
determination,  made  according  to  the  statutes  of  their  university,  they  affirm  and  testify  as 
true,  certain,  and  agreeing  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  dated  on  the  27th  June,  1534."  Here  was 
a  long  deliberation  :  it  lasted  above  five  weeks  after  the  king's  letter,  and  was  a  very  full  and 
clear  determination  of  the  point. 

To  this  I  shall  add  the  fullest  of  all  the  subscriptions,  instrun>ents,  and  oaths  that  was 
made,  pursuant  to  these  laws  and  decrees  of  convocation.  I  have  seen  several  others  to  the 
same  purpose,  of  which  Rymer  has  published  many  instruments,  all  from  from  page  487  to 
page  627,   of  Ecclesiastics,  Regulars  as  well  as  Seculars,  Mendicants,  and  Carthusians :  but 

Collection,  that  from  the  prior  and  chapter  of  Worcester  being  much  the  fullest  of  tliem 
Number  38.  all,  I  shall  only  insert  it  in  my  Collection,  and  leave  out  all  the  rest,  that  I 
may  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  heavy  repetition  of  the  various  forms  in  which  some 
expatiated  copiously,  to  show  their  zeal  for  the  king's  authority  and  against  the  paj)acy, 
which  was  looked  on  then  as  the  distinguishing  character  of  those  who  designed  to  set  on  a 
further  reformation ;  whereas  those  who  did  adhere  to  their  former  opinions  thought  it 
enough  barely  to  sign  the  proposition,  and  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  law. 

There  was  likewise  an  order  published,  but  how  soon  it  does  not  appear  to  me  ;  Strype 
says  in  June  1534;  it  was  before  queen  Anne's  tragical  fall,  directing  tlie  bid- 
tlie  bidding  '""S  prayers  for  the  king,  as  the  only  and  "  Supreme  Head  "  of  this  catholic 
of  Prayers  church  of  England,  then  for  queen  Anne,  and  then  for  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
and  Preach,  daughter  to  them  both,  our  princess :  and  no  further  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
"^"  and  queen ;   but  in  all  other  places  they  were  to  pray  for  all  archbishops  and 

bishops,  and  for  the  whole  clergy,  and  such  as  shall  please  the  preacher  to  name  of  his 
devotion ;  then  for  all  tlie  nobility,  and  such  as  the  preacher  should  name  ;  then  for  the 
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souls  of   tliein  tliat  were   dead,  and  such  of  tlieni  as  the  preadier  sliall  name.     Even 
preaclier  was  ordered  to  preacli  once  in  the  greatest  audience  against  the  usurped  authoritj 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome  ;   and  he  was  left  after  that  to  his  liberty  :  no  preachers  were  in  tlu 
])ulpit  to  inveigh  against,  or  to  deprave  one  another  :  if  they  had  occasion  to  complain,  thp\ 
were  to  do   it   to  the  king  or  the   bishop   of  the  diocese.     They  were  not  to  preach  for  o; 
against  purgatory,  the  honouring  of  saints,  that  faith  only  justifieth,  to  go  on  pilgrimages  oi 
to  support  Tuiracles ;  these  things  had  occasioned  great  dissensions  ;  but  those  were  ther 
well  pacified :   they  were  to  preach  the  words   of  Christ,  and  not  mix  with  them  men't. 
institutions,  or  to  make  God's  laws  and  men's  laws  of  equal  authority,  or  to  teach  that  any 
man  had  power  to  dispense  with  God's  law.      It  seems  there  was  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication with  relation  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  church  published  once  a  year  against 
all  such  as  broke  them  ;  this  was  to  be  no  more  published.     The  collects  for  the  king  and 
queen  by  name  were  to  be  said  in  all  high  masses;  they  were  likewise  to  justify  to  the 
people  the  king's  last  marriage,  and  to  declare  how  ill  the  king  had  been  used  by  the  pope 
in  all  that  matter,  with  the  proofs  of  the  unlawfulness  of  his  former  marriage ;  and  a  long 
deduction  was  made  of  the  process  at  Rome,  and  of  all  the  artifices  used  by  the  pope  to  get 
tiie  king  to  subject  himself  to  him,  which  I  need  not  relate :  it  contains  the  substance  of  the 

Collection,  whole  cause,  and  the  order  of  the  process  formerly  set  forth.  I  have  put  it  in  the 
Number  29.  Collection.  All  that  is  particular  in  it  is,  that  the  king  affirms,  that  a  decretal 
bull  was  sent  over,  decreeing,  that  if  the  former  marriage  was  proved,  and  if  it  did  appear 
as  far  as  presumptions  can  prove  it,  that  it  was  consummated,  that  marriage  was  to  be 
held  unlawful  and  null.  This  bull,  after  it  was  seen  by  the  king,  was,  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome's  commandment,  embezzled  by  the  cardinals.  He  adds  another  particular,  which  I  find 
nowhere  but  here  ;  that  tiie  pope  gave  out  a  sentence  in  the  manner  of  an  excommunication 
and  interdiction  of  him  and  his  realm  ;  of  which  complaint  being  made,  as  being  contrary  to 
all  law  and  right,  the  fault  was  laid  on  a  new  officer  lately  come  to  the  court,  who  ought  to 
have  been  punished  for  it,  and  the  process  was  to  cease ;  but  though  this  was  promised  to 
the  king''s  agents,  yet  it  went  on,  and  was  set  up  in  Flanders.  Perhaps  the  words  in  the 
bishop  of  Paris's  last  letter,  that  the  pope  was  surprised  in  the  last  sentence  as  he  had  been 
in  the  first,  are  to  be  explained  and  applied  to  this.  He  also  mentions  the  declarations  that 
the  pope  had  made  to  the  French  king  and  his  council,  of  what  he  would  gladly  do  for  the 
king,  allowing  the  justness  of  his  cause ;  and  that  he  durst  not  do  it  at  Rome  for  fear  of  the 
empei-or,  but  that  he  would  come  and  do  it  at  Marseilles ;  and  there  he  promised  to  that 
king  to  give  judgment  for  the  king  ;  so  he  would  send  a  proxy,  which  he  knew  before  that 
he  would  not  do,  nor  was  he  bound  to  do  it. 

Thus  the  king  took  care  to  have  his  cause  to  be  fully  set  forth  to  all  his  own  subjects  : 
his  next  care  was  to  have  it  rightly  understood  by  all  the  princes  of  Europe.  I  have  found  the 
original  instructions  that  he  gave  to  Paget,  then  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  signet,  whom  he 
sent  to  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  dukes  of  Pomerania  and  Prussia,  and  to  the  cities  of 
Dantzic,  Stetin,  and  Coningsburgh ;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  others  were  sent  to  other 

Collection,  priuces  and  cities  with  the  like  instructions,  though  they  have  not  come  in  my 
Number  30.     way.      I  have  put  them  in  the  Collection.     By  these 

"  Their  old  friendship  was  desired  to  be  renewed  ;  the  rather  because  the  king  saw  they 
were  setting  themselves  to  find  out  the  truth  of  God's  word  and  the  justice  of 
civen  toPaeet  ^''^  laws,  and  the  extirpation  of  such  corrupt  errors  and  abuses  by  which  the 
sent  to  some  World  has  been  kept  slaves  under  the  yoke  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  more  than 
Nortbera  i\^q  Jews  Were  Under  the  ceremonies  of  Moses's  law.  The  king  orders  Paget  to 
let  them  understand  his  great  desire  to  promote,  not  only  a  friendship  with  them, 
but  the  common  good  of  all  Christendom  :  he  orders  him  to  give  them  an  account  of  the 
whole  progress  of  his  cause  of  matrimony,  with  the  intolerable  injuries  done  him  by  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  state  in  which  that  matter  then  stood.  He  was  first  to  show  them 
the  justice  of  the  king's  cause,  then  to  open  the  steps  in  which  it  had  been  carried  on.  Here 
all  the  arguments  against  his  marriage  are  stated,  to  make  it  appear  to  be  contrary  both  to 
the  laws  of  God,  of  Nature,  and  of  men.  In  this  the  king  did  not  follow  his  own  private 
opinion,  nor  that  of  the  whole  clergy  of  his  realm,  but  that  of  the  most  famous  universities 
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of  Christendom  :  and  tlierefore  by  the  consent  of  his  wliole  parliament,  and  by  the  sentence  or 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  has,  for  the  discharge  of  his  own  conscience  and  the  good 
of  liis  people,  and  that  he  might  have  a  lawful  successor  to  rule  over  them,  separated  himself 
from  the  princess  dowager,  and  was  then  married  to  queen  Anne  ;  of  whom  follows  a  very 
exalted  character,  setting  forth  the  purity  of  her  life,  her  constant  virginity,  her  maidenly 
and  womanly  pudicity,  her  soberness,  her  chasteness,  her  meekness,  her  wisdom,  her  descent 
of  noble  parentage,  her  education  in  all  good  and  lawful  shows  and  manners,  her  aptness  to 
procreation  of  children,  with  her  other  infinite  good  qualities,  which  were  more  to  be 
esteemed  than  only  progeny.  If  any  should  object  to  this  second  marriage  as  contrary  to 
the  pope's  laws;  he  asserts,  that  every  man's  private  conscience  is  to  him  the  supreme  court 
for  judgment:  so  the  king  was  satisfied  in  his  own  conscience,  that,  being  enlightened  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  afterwards  by  the  means  formerly  set  forth,  he  was  judged  to  be  at 
liberty  from  his  former  marriage,  and  free  to  contract  a  new  one.  The  king  also  took  great 
pains  to  satisfy  the  world  by  long  travel  and  study,  with  inestimable  cost  and  charges, 
though  he  had  no  fruit  from  it  all.  Upon  this  head  Paget  was  to  set  forth  the  pope's 
ungodly  demeanour  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  king's  cause,  keejiing  him  off  by  delays  for 
seven  years  and  more.  At  first  the  pope,  instead  of  judging  the  matter  himself,  sent  a 
commission  to  England,  to  try  it  with  full  powers,  pretending  that  it  could  not  be  judged 
at  Rome.  He  gave  with  these  a  decretal  bull,  in  which  he  pronounced  sentence,  that  the 
king  might  {convolare  ad  secundas  nuptias)  '  marry  another  wife  ; '  yet  he  gave  the  legate 
secret  directions  not  to  proced  by  virtue  of  the  decretal  bull,  nor  to  give  sentence.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  king  with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  approved  of  the  king's  cause,  and  pro- 
mised to  the  king,  on  the  word  of  the  pope,  that  he  would  not  avocate  the  cause,  but  leave 
it  in  its  due  course ;  yet  afterwards,  contrary  to  his  conscience  and  knowledge,  he  decreed 
several  citations  against  the  king  to  appear  at  Rome,  to  the  subversion  of  the  royal  dignity  ; 
or  to  send  a  proxy,  which  cannot  be  justified  by  any  colour  of  reason.  He  cites  the  councils 
of  Nice,  Afric,  and  Milevi  against  appeals  to  remote  places.  It  was  not  reasonable  to  send 
original  instruments  and  other  documents  to  a  distant  place  ;  nor,  in  a  matter  of  conscience, 
could  a  man  give  such  a  power  to  a  proxy,  by  which  he  was  bound  to  stand  to  that  which 
he  should  agree  to :  it  was  fit  that  all  princes  should  consider  what  an  attempt  this  made 
upon  their  dignity,  for  the  pope  to  pretend  that  he  could  oblige  them  to  abandon  their 
kingdoms,  and  come  and  appear  before  him,  by  which  he  might  depose  kings,  or  rule  them 
according  to  his  own  pleasure.  So  that  all  this  was  not  only  unjust,  but  null  of  itself.  Dr. 
Karn  being  then  at  Rome,  as  tlie  king's  subject,  he  offered  a  plea  excusatory ;  yet  this  was  not 
regarded  by  the  dean  of  the  Rota,  who  in  that  acted  as  he  was  directed  by  the  pope,  pre- 
tending he  had  no  powers  from  the  king,  which  by  law  was  not  necessary  for  an  excusator. 
Karn  had  appealed  to  the  pope  :  to  this  Capisucchi  gave  an  ambiguous  answer,  promising 
to  give  a  more  determinate  one  afterwards,  which  yet  he  never  did ;  but  upon  a  second 
appeal,  the  cause  was  brought  into  the  consistory,  and  there  it  was  judged  that  Karn 
could  not  be  heard,  unless  he  had  a  proxy  from  the  king :  and  when  Karn  objected  that 
such  proceeding  was  against  law,  the  pope  answei-ed  tliat  he  might  judge  all  things 
according  to  his  own  conscience  :  and  so  they  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  main  cause.  At  that 
time  the  king's  ambassadors  at  Rome  showed  the  pope  the  determination  of  the  universities 
of  Paris  and  Orleans,  with  the  opinions  of  the  most  learned  men  in  France  and  Italy,  con- 
demning the  pope's  proceedings  as  unjust  and  null ;  the  words  of  their  opinion  being  inserted 
in  the  instructions :  yet  the  pope  still  went  on,  and  sent  out  slanderous  breves  against  the 
king,  and  designed  to  excommunicate  him.  To  prevent  that,  the  king  did  order  a  provo- 
cation and  appeal  to  be  made  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council,  and  caused  it  to  be 
intimated  to  the  pope,  but  he  would  not  admit  it,  and  pretended  that  by  a  bull  of  pope 
Pius's,  that  was  condemned ;  and  that  he  was  superior  to  all  general  councils.  He  rejected 
it  arrogantly,  saying  they  were  heretics  and  traitors  to  his  person  who  woiild  appeal  from 
him  to  any  general  council.  It  appeared  evidently  that  the  pope,  for  the  defence  of  his  own 
glory  and  ambition,  regarded  not  what  injuries  he  did  to  Christian  princes:  so  they  were 
all  obliged  now  to  be  on  their  guard  against  such  invasions  of  their  authority.  For  these 
reasons  the  king  was  resolved  to  reduce  that  exorbitant  power  which  the  pope  had  assumed 
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within  due  limits  :  so  that  in  his  dominions  lie  shall  exercise  no  other  jurisdiction  than  what 
is  granted  to  him  by  express  words  of  Scripture.  Paget  was  to  open  all  these  things  to 
those  princes  and  states,  desiring  that  they  would  adhere  to  the  king  in  this  matter,  till  it 
should  come  to  be  treated  of  in  a  general  council ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  give  him  their 
best  assistance  and  advice,  especially  in  some  articles,  of  which  a  schedule  was  to  be  given 
him  signed  with  the  king's  hand,  which  he  was  to  communicate  to  them  as  he  should  find  it 
convenient.  They  related  to  some  abuses  and  customs  which  seemed  necessary  to  be 
reformed :  and  if  they  would  propose  any  other,  Paget  was  to  receive  their  mind,  and  to 
assure  them  that  the  king,  as  he  desired  their  assistance  in  his  causes  and  quarrels,  so  he 
would  kindly  admit  of  whatsoever  they  should  propose,  and  would  endeavour  to  extirpate 
all  abuses  against  God's  word  and  laws,  and  to  do  all  that  lay  in  him  for  the  reform- 
ation thereof,  for  the  maintenance  of  God's  w'ord,  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  welfare  of 
Christendom." 

But  because  the  king  did  not  know  what  the  mind  of  those  princes  might  be,  nor  how  far 
they  were  devoted  to  the  pope,  Paget  was  to  try  to  find  out  their  inclinations  before  he 
should  deliver  the  king's  letters  to  them ;  and  so  to  proceed  according  to  his  discretion,  to 
deliver  or  not  to  deliver  his  letters,  or  to  show  his  instructions  to  them.  What  followed 
upon  this,  and  how  it  was  executed,  does  not  appear. 

The  judicious  and  diligent  Sechendorf,  in  his  history  of  Lutheranism,  gives  an  account  of 

L.  3  S  C  '''  negotiation  of  Paget's,  two  years  before  this.  Cranmer,  who  was  then  the 
Par.  16  Add.  king's  ambassador  at  the  emperor's  court,  met  with  John  Frederick,  elector  of 
Negotiations  Saxony,  at  Noremberg,  who  had  secretly  left  the  diet  of  Ratisbon ;  and  there  he 
^'^"''°-'  delivered  letters  from  the  king,  both  to  the  elector,  to  the  duke  of  Lunenberg, 
and  to  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  which  contained  only  a  general  offer  of  friendship.  Cranmer 
came  the  next  day  to  the  elector,  who  had  two  of  his  ministers  about  him,  and  asked  him 
many  questions  concerning  their  agreement  with  the  state  of  religion,  the  Turkish  war,  and 
the  church  lands,  which  (as  they  heard)  they  had  seized  on.  He  said  great  things  of  the 
king,  and  of  the  aid  he  had  offered  the  emperor  against  the  Turk,  in  conjunction  with  the 
French  king.  He  asked  where  Paget  was,  whom  the  king  had  sent  to  the  elector.  General 
answers  were  made  to  all  his  questions ;  and  for  Paget,  he  had  been  with  the  elector  the 
former  year.  This  passed  on  to  the  15th  of  July,  1532.  Four  days  after  this,  he  came 
privately  to  Spalatin,  one  of  the  elector's  secretaries,  and  assured  him  that  both  the  king 
and  the  French  king  would  assist  the  elector  and  his  allies  in  the  matter  of  religion.  In 
August  after  that,  Paget  came  to  the  elector,  who  proposed  many  things  to  him  concerning 
religion :  but  the  princes  had  then  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  emperor  ;  so  they  could 
enter  into  no  treaty  at  that  time.  Only  John  Frederick  did,  in  a  writing  under  his 
own  hand,  offer  the  scheme  of  that  which  was  afterwards  proposed  in  their  name  to 
the  king. 

All  these  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  pursuant  to  a  paper  of  advices  offered  to  the  king- 
Advices  offer-  ^y  Cromwell;  in  which  there  are  divers  marginal  notes  writ  in  the  king's  own 
ed  the  King,    hand,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection.     "  First,  all  the  bishops  were  to  be 

Collection,  sent  for,  especially  those  nearest  the  court,  to  examine  them,  whether  they  can 
Number  31.  pj-Qve  that  the  pope  is  above  the  general  council,  or  the  council  above  him  ? 
And  whether,  by  the  law  of  God,  he  has  any  authority  in  England  ?  Next,  they  are  to 
be  charged  to  preach  this  to  the  people ;  and  to  show  that  the  pope's  authority  was  an 
usurpation  grown  up  by  the  sufferance  of  princes.  This  ought  to  be  preached  continually 
at  Paul's  Cross ;  and  the  bishop  of  London  was  to  suffer  none  to  preach  there  but  those  who 
will  set  this  forth.  The  same  order  was  to  be  given  to  all  other  bishops,  and  to  the  rulers 
of  the  four  orders  of  friars,  particularly  to  the  '  Friars  Observants,'  and  to  all  abbots  and 
priors.  The  king's  appeal  was  also  to  be  set  up  on  every  church-door  in  England,  that  so 
none  may  pretend  ignorance ;  as  also  the  act  against  appeals  to  Rome.  It  was  also  proposed, 
that  copies  of  the  king's  appeal  might  be  sent  to  other  realms,  particularly  to  Flanders.  A 
letter  was  also  proposed,  complaining  of  all  the  injuries  done  the  king  by  the  pope ;  to  be 
written  to  him  by  all  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal.  The  king  writes  on  the  margin, 
'  Not  yet  done,  nor  can  it  well  be  done  before  the  parliament.'     To  send  spies  into  Scotland 
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to  see  what  practices  were  there :  on  the  iiiargin  the  king's  orders,  '  Letters  to  be  written 
to  the  lord  Dacrcs,  the  duke-of  Norfolk,  and  sir  Thomas  CHfFord.'  To  send  to  the  kings  of 
Poland  and  Hungary,  the  dukes  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the 
three  ecclesiastical  electors.  On  the  margin  the  king  writes,  '  In  the  king's  arbitrement.' 
This,  it  seems,  gave  tlie  occasion  of  sending  Paget.  "The  like  proposed  for  the  Hans  towns : 
on  the  margin  in  the  king's  hand,  '  To  know  this  of  the  king.'  To  remember  the  merchant- 
adventurers,  chiefly  those  of  Brabant.  On  the  margin,  '  This  is  already  done.'  Then  it  is 
proposed,  that  an  order  be  given  for  establishing  the  princess  dowager's  house,  and  the  lady 
Mary's,  and  for  my  lady  princess's  house  :  this  was  Elizabeth's.  To  this,  on  the  margin,  it 
is  written  by  the  king,  '  The  order  is  taken.' " 

In  June,  in  the  year  1535,  after  the  parliament  had  settled  everything  demanded  of  them. 

Collection,  the  king  published  a  circular  letter,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection,  taken 
Number  32.  from  the  original.  "  In  which,  after  he  had  set  forth  that  both  clergy  and 
A  Letter  of  temporalty  had  abolished  the  bishop  of  Rome's  usurpations,  and  had  united  to 
the  King's  to  ^^^Q  crown  the  dignity  of  'Supremo  Head  in  Earth  of  the  Church  of  England  ;* 
to  observe  the  which  was  also  approved  in  convocation,  and  confirmed  by  their  oaths  and  sub- 
Behaviour  of  scriptions ;  he  adds,  that  considering  what  quiet  would  follow  in  the  nation  if 
the  Clergy.  ^]^q  bishops  and  clergy  would  sincerely,  and  without  dissimulation,  publish  the 
many  and  great  abuses  of  the  pope's  usurpation,  he  had  sent  letters  to  all  bishops,  charging 
them  not  only  in  tlieir  own  persons,  but  by  their  chaplains,  to  preach  the  true  and  sincere 
word  of  God  to  the  people,  and  to  give  warning  to  all  ecclesiastical  persons  to  do  the  same ; 
and  to  cause  the  pope's  name  to  be  rased  out  of  all  the  books  of  divine  service.  He  had  also 
required  the  justices  of  peace  to  examine  whether  the  bishops  and  clergy  did  this  sincerely; 
or  whether  they  did  it  coldly  or  feignedly,  or  used  any  addition  or  gloss  to  it.  Upon  all 
this,  the  king  requires  them,  at  their  assizes  and  sessions,  to  make  diligent  search,  whether 
the  bishops  and  clergy  do  their  duty  sincerely.  Likewise,  at  their  meetings,  they  were  to 
set  the  same  forth  to  the  people  ;  and  also  declare  the  treasons  committed  by  the  bishop  of 
Rochester  and  sir  Thomas  More,  who  by  diverse  secret  practices  intended  to  breed  among 
the  people  most  mischievous  opinions,  for  which  they,  with  some  others,  had  suffered  as 
they  deserved.  He  requires  them  if  they  found  any  fault  or  dissimulation  in  any  person, 
that  they  should  immediately  signify  it  to  tlie  king  and  his  council,  as  that  which  was  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  threatening  such  punishment  of  those 
who  were  negligent  in  this,  as  would  make  them  examples  to  all  others :  and  he  charges 
them  upon  their  allegiance  to  obey  all  this  punctually." 

But  it  seems  this  had  not  the  effect  that  was  expected ;  therefore,  in  April,  after  this,  a 
new  letter,  or  proclamation,  was  writ  to  some  of  the  nobility,  setting  forth  that 
"  '  he  had  heard  that  some,  both  regulars  and  seculars,  did  secretly  extol  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  praying  for  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  making  him  a  god  ;  preferring 
his  power  and  laws  to  God's  most  holy  laws.  The  king,  therefore,  out  of  his  desire  to 
maintain  unity  and  quiet  among  his  people,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  to  be  no  more  blinded  with  superstition  and  false  doctrine,  required  them  that 
wheresoever  they  found  any  person  spreading  such  pernicious  doctrines  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  cause  them  to  be  apprehended  and  put  in  prison  without  bail  or 
mainprise. 

Among  the  bishops,  all  were  not  equally  honest  nor  zealous.    Lee,  archbishop  of  York, 

and  Gardiner,  were  those  in  whom  the  old  leaven  had  the  deepest  root :  so  tlie 

shop  of  York   ^^i"g>  being  informed  that  Lee,  though  he  had  given  in  his  profession,  subscribed 

is  suspected     and  sealed  by  him,  yet  did  not  his  duty  in  his  diocese  and  province,  neither  in 

to  favour  the    teaching  himself  nor  causing  others  to  teach  the  people,  conform  to  what  was 

"''^'  settled  both  in  convocation  and  parliament,  sent  him  orders  both  to  preach  these 

things  and  to  order  all  other  ecclesiastical  persons  in  his  province  to  do  the  same.    Upon  this 

C  1  N      34   ''®  wote  a  I'ong  vindication  of  himself,  in  June  1535,  which  will  be  found  in  the 

Collection. 

"  He  sets  forth  in  it  the  complaints  that  the  king  signified  had  been  made  of  him,  with 
the  orders  that   he   had   received   from   the   king:  and  then  sets   out  his  own  conduct. 
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He  acknowledges  he  had  received,  at  tlic  end  of  the  last  parliament,  a  book  sent  from  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  a  book  of  orders  for  preacliing  (probably  that  which 
He  justifies  jg  ^^|^g  ggth  paper  in  the  Collection).  Upon  his  receiving  it,  he  went  on  Scmday 
next  to  York,  and  there  he  set  forth  the  cause  of  the  king's  marriage  and  the 
rejecting  the  pope's  authority  very  fully.  And  that  this  might  be  done  the  more  publicly, 
he  had  caused  it  to  be  published  at  York  the  Sunday  before  that  he  would  be  there,  and  so 
took  care  to  have  a  full  audience :  so  that  there  was  a  great  multitude  there.  His  text  was, 
'  I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come :'  and  he  so  declared  the  king's  matters, 
that  all  seemed  satisfied.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  touch  the  title  of  the  king  as  the  supreme 
head,  for  there  was  no  order  given  as  to  that ;  for  it  was  thus  only  ordered  to  have  it  named 
in  the  prayer.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  use  to  bid  prayers,  for  the  greater  haste  to  utter  his 
matter ;  but,  upon  the  receipt  of  that  book,  he  commanded  his  officers  to  make  out  a  great 
number  of  them,  to  be  sent  to  every  preacher  in  his  diocese.  And  by  all  that  he  ever  heard, 
every  one  of  his  curatcs_  followed  that  book,  and  has  done  their  duty  in  every  particular 
enjoined  in  it.  He  took  care  that  all  who  preached  in  their  churches  should  follow  the  rules 
prescribed  in  it.  He  also  sent  a  book  to  every  house  of  friars.  And  for  the  religious,  when 
any  such  person  came  to  him,  naming  particularly  the  Carthusians  and  the  Observants,  for 
counsel,  he  told  them  what  he  had  done  himself,  and  advised  them  to  do  the  same.  On 
Good-Friday  last  he  had  ordered  the  collect  for  the  pope  to  be  left  out,  and  also  the  men- 
tioning him  in  other  parts  of  the  service.  He  desired  the  king  would  examine  these  things, 
and  he  would  find  he  was  not  so  much  in  fault  as  he  imputed  it  to  him.  He  had  been 
hitherto  open  and  plain,  and  had  never  deceived  the  king :  he  had  also  sent  letters  to  the 
bishops  of  Durham  and  Carlisle,  pursuant  to  the  letters  that  he  had  fi'om  the  king ;  and  had 
charged  his  archdeacons  to  see  that  all  obedience  might  be  given  to  the  king's  orders.  lie 
had,  since  he  received  the  king's  last  letters,  on  the  Sunday  following,  declared  to  the  people 
everything  comprised  in  them.  He  refers  himself  to  Magnus  and  Lawson,  two  of  the  king's 
chaplains,  who  heard  him,  to  make  report  of  what  they  thought  of  it.  Whatever  he  pro- 
mised to  the  king  he  would  fulfil  it ;  and  he  had  done  everything  as  the  king  commanded, 
and  would  still  do  it,  so  God  were  not  offended  by  it.  He  besought  the  king  not  to  believe 
any  complaints  of  him  till  he  have  heard  his  answer.  Some  thought  it  was  a  high  sacrifice 
when  they  could  bring  such  a  poor  priest  as  he  was  under  the  king's  displeasure ;  but  he 
trusted  God  would  continue  in  him  a  gracious  mind  to  his  priests  and  chaplains,  and  that  he 
would  give  their  enemies,  who  studied  to  provoke  him  against  them,  better  minds  for  the 
future." 

I  have  no  particulars  to  add  to  the  relation  I  gave  of  the  sufferings  of  Fisher  and  More. 
Of  tlieSuffer-  There  are  heavy  things  laid  to  their  charge  ;  but,  except  Fisher''s  being  too  much 
ings  of  Fisher  concerned  in  the  business  of  the  Nun  of  Kent,  which  was  without  doubt  managed 
and  More.  ^jj.|j  ^  design  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the  nation,  I  do  not  find  any  other  thing  laid 
to  his  charge ;  and  it  does  not  at  all  appear  that  More  gave  any  credit  or  countenance  to  that 
matter,  yet  I  have  seen  that  often  affirmed.  In  our  own  days,  when  things  have  happened 
both  together,  though  the  one  did  not  by  any  sort  of  proof  appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
other,  yet  they  have  been  represented  as  done  in  concert :  so  the  conspiracy  of  the  nun,  and 
those  who  managed  tiiat  imposture,  was  given  out,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  having  its 
rise  from  Fisher,  who  indeed  knew  of  it,  and  seemed  to  give  credit  to  it ;  and  from  More, 
though  he  had  no  share  at  all  in  it. 

The  king  of  France  was  not  satisfied  with  this  way  of  proceeding ;  he  thought  it  too 
violent,  and  that  it  did  put  tilings  past  all  possibility  of  a  reconciliation.  He  had  answered 
for  the  king  to  the  pope  at  Marseilles ;  and  lie  was  in  such  a  concern  for  him,  that  the  wrong 
steps  he  made  reflected  on  himself.  He  told  the  king's  ambassador  that  he  advised  the 
banishing  of  all  such  ofl'enders  rather  than  tlie  putting  them  to  death.  That  king  confessed 
there  had  been  extreme  executions  and  cruelty  lately  exercised  in  his  own  kingdom ;  but  he 
was  now  putting  a  stop  to  it,  and  resolved  to  call  home  all  those  that  had  fled  out  of  his 
kingdom.  lie  had  seen  a  relation  of  More's  sufferings,  by  which  it  appeared  that  he 
exhorted  his  daughter  to  all  duty  and  respect  to  the  king,  which  made  the  proceedings 
against  such  a  man  to  be  the  more  censured. 

VOL.  I.  Y  Y 
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The  ambassadors  wrote  this  to  tlie  king  soon  after  More's  death.     The  king  wrote,  on  the 
23rd  of  Ausust,  an  answer  from  Thornbury  to  this  purpose :   "  If  the  kinjr  of 

f^     1    T^  ^*i  D  '  •'11  o 

°  "ms  '  Fi'^i^ce  had  answered  for  the  king,  and  had  justified  his  cause,  he  had  done  what 
An  Expostu-  W'ls  just  and  suitable  to  their  friendship.  The  conspiracies  of  Fisher  and  More 
latioQ  with  to  sow  sedition,  and  to  raise  wars  botli  within  and  without  the  kingdom,  were 
the  Court  of    manifestly  proved  to  their  face;  so  that  they  could  not  .avoid  nor  deny  it.     The 

relation  he  had  seen,  concerning  More's  talk  with  his  daughter  at  his  death,  was 
a  forged  story  :  the  king  took  it  in  ill  part  that  king  Francis  should  so  lightly  give  ear  and 
credit  to  such  vain  tales.  This  ungrateful  behaviour  showed  that  the  king  of  France  had 
not  that  integrity  of  heart  that  the  king  deserved,  and  might  expect  from  him.  Then  follows 
a  vindication  of  the  laws  lately  made,  which  indeed  were  only  old  laws  revived.  The  banish- 
ing of  traitors  was  no  ways  convenient :  that  was  to  send  them  in  places  where  they  might 
more  safely  and  conveniently  execute  their  conspiracies.  Upon  all  which  the  ambassador 
was  ordered  to  expostulate  plainly,  but  discreetly,  both  with  the  king  and  with  the  great- 
master."  There  appears  a  strain  of  coldness  in  the  whole  intercourse  between  the  two  courts 
of  France  and  England,  ever  from  the  interview  at  Marseilles  to  this  time. 

Pope  Clement  was  now  dead,  with  whom  the  king  of  France  was  more  closely  united ; 

and  he  found  the  king's  friendship  was  yet  so  necessary  to  him,  that  he  resolved 
Fiance  en-  ^^  remove  all  jealousies  :  so,  to  give  the  king  a  full  assurance  of  his  firmness  to 
gages  himself  him,  lie  Sent  him  a  solemn  engagement  to  adhere  to  him.  It  is  true,  I  have  seen 
to  adhere  to  Qjj]y  ^  copy  of  tliis ;  but  it  is  minuted  on  the  back  by  Cromwell's  hand,  and  is 
the  Kill"  in  fi^ir^y  writ  out.  There  is  no  date  set  to  it,  but  it  was  during  queen  Anne's  life, 
his  second  and  after  pope  Clement^s  death  ;  so  probably  it  was  sent  over  about  this  time  : 
Marriage.         it  ^yill  be  found  in  the  Collection. 

It  begins  thus :  "  That  both  friendship  and  piety  did  require  that  he  should 
employ  his  whole  strength  and  authority  to  maintain  the  justice  of  his  dearest  friend.  The 
king  of  England,  defender  of  the  faith,  lord  of  Ireland,  and,  '  under  God,  supreme  head  of 
the  church  of  England,'  had,  by  a  dispensation  granted  by  pope  Julius,  contracted  a  marriage 
in  fact  with  Katherine  of  Spain,  relict  of  the  king's  elder  brother  Arthur,  and  had  one 
daughter  yet  living  of  that  marriage.  That  king,  upon  great  and  weighty  reasons,  well 
known  to  king  Francis,  had  withdrawn  himself  from  that  marriage,  and  had  lawfully  and 
rightfully  married  Anne  now  his  queen,  of  whom  he  hath  issue  the  princess  Elizabeth.  And 
a  debate  had  arisen  concerning  the  dispensation  and  the  first  marriage,  and  the  legitimacy 
of  the  issue  by  it.  In  which  king  Francis,  by  many  arguments,  did  perceive  that  the  pope 
himself  had  not  a  due  regard  to  equity ;  and  that  what  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  what 
by  ill  practice  against  all  law  and  right,  many  things  were  done.  The  king  therefore  con- 
sulted the  men  of  the  greatest  integrity  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  most  learned  both  in  divinity 
and  in  the  laws  of  the  church  ;  whom  he  charged  to  make  a  report  to  him  according  to  their 
consciences,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  having  first  conferred  among  themselves  fully  upon  the 
whole  matter.  He  does,  therefore,  upon  all  their  unanimous  opinion,  clearly  perceive  that 
the  dispensation  granted  by  the  pope  was  in  itself  null,  both  by  reason  of  the  surprise  put  on 
him  by  the  grounds  pretended  in  it  for  obtaining  it,  but  chiefly  because  the  pope  could  not 
dispense  in  that  case ;  since  such  marriages  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature. 
For  the  pope  has  no  authority  to  dispense  in  that  case ;  so  that  the  marriage  between  king 
Henry  and  queen  Katherine  was  incestuous  and  null ;  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
man ;  and  by  consequence  the  lady  Mary,  born  of  that  marriage,  was  illegitimate.  And 
further,  that  the  marriage  the  king  has  contracted  with  Anne,  now  his  queen,  was  holy, 
lawful,  and  good ;  and  that  Elizabeth,  boi'U  of  that  marriage,  and  all  the  other  issue  that 
might  come  of  it,  was  lawful,  and  ought  so  to  be  esteemed."  He  adds,  "  that  many  of  tlie 
cardinals,  naming  particularly  the  late  cardinal  of  Ancona,  and  even  the  late  pope  Clement 
himself,  did  declare  their  own  positive  opinion  to  himself  personally,  at  Marseilles,  and  fre- 
quently to  his  ambassadors,  that  the  dispensation  gi-anted  by  pope  Julius,  upon  which  the 
first  marriage  was  made,  was  null  and  void.  And  the  pope  would  have  declared  this  by  a 
final  and  definitive  sentence,  if  private  afll'ctions  and  human  regards  had  not  stood  in  his 
way.     All  which  that  king  did  solemnly  declare.     He  therefore,  looking  on  that  dispensa- 
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tion  as  null  and  void,  and  by  consequence  on  the  marriage  contracted  by  that  autliority  as 
unlawful  and  incestuous ;  and  on  the  lady  Mary  as  incapable  to  succeed,  being  born  in  it ; 
did  judge  and  affirm  that  the  marriage  with  queen  Anne,  and  the  issue  come,  or  to  come  of 
it,  was  lawful  and  valid  ;  and  that  the  just  right  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  was  vested  in 
the  issue  of  that  marriage.  And  that  all  judgments  and  censures,  either  by  the  late  pope 
Clement  or  by  any  other  judge,  that  were  made  and  published,  or  that  might  hereafter  be 
made  or  publislied,  were  and  are  null  and  void,  unjust,  and  unlawful.  And  ho  promised,  on 
the  word  and  faith  of  a  king,  and  under  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods,  and  of  all  tlie  goods  of 
his  subjects,  in  the  form  of  a  contract  of  guaranty,  both  for  himself  and  his  heirs  successors, 
that  he,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  particularly  in  all  synods  or  general  councils,  and  before 
all  persons,  and  against  all  men  whatsoever  that  should  oppose  it,  of  wliat  rank  or  condition 
soever  they  might  be,  he  would,  both  by  himself  and  by  his  subjects,  maintain  and  defend  it, 
and  (if  need  were)  justify  it  by  a  strong  hand  and  with  all  his  forces.  Nor  would  he  ever, 
for  the  future,  publicly  or  privately,  directly  or  indirectly,  go  against  it,  or  so  much  as  attempt 
it,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  attempted  by  any  other  as  much  as  in  him  lay." 

Here  was  as  positive  an  assurance  as  could  be  put  in  words.  And  though  princes  have,  in 
Fiom  which  former  times  as  well  as  in  our  own  days,  made  bold  with  their  promises  and 
he  never  de-  treaties,  and  have  very  easily  thrown  them  off,  or  broke  through  them  without 
parted.  ^^^y  appearance  of  great  remorse  or  shame,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  Francis 

did  never,  even  in  the  war  that  he  afterwards  had  with  king  Henry,  depart  from  or  falsify 
this  engagement. 


THE    END    OF    THE    SECOND    BOOK    AND    FIRST    VOLUME. 
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